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THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By N. ROBINSON. 


I was stopping at the Tavistock Hotel, in Covent Gar- 
‘len, that most comfortable of bachelor quarters, for, like 
the Island of St. Senanus, the frou-frou of a petticoat is a 
sound unknown within its sacred precincts, I had done 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Thames Embankment, 
the Tower, the lanes and alleys of the wondrous old city; 
the National Gallery, the Crystal Palace—in fact, all the 
sights save one ; and I reserved the Houses of Parliament, 
in the hope that luck, or chance, might place an order for 
the Strangers’ Gallery in the House of Commons in my 
way, for I was intensely desirous of witnessing a debate in 
‘the first assemblage of gentlemen in Europe.” 

Happening to mention my yearnings to a red-faced, red- 
nosed, ample-waistcoated personage stopping at the hotel, 
who was very strong on saddle of mutton and port wine— 
I dined at the same table with him on four different occa- 
sions, and he never varied his menu —this worthy was good 
enough to promise me the wished-for voucher. 

“I'd like you to go on a field night, when all the great 
gans will go into action. Let me see, Friday—ay, on 
Friday Mr. Gladstone’s motion about the irrepressible 
Turk comes on. I must, as you say in America, ‘fix you’ 
for Friday.” 

Mr. Murgatroyd was as good as his word, and the day 
named found me in possession of the small strip of paper, 
signed ‘‘ W. J. Corbet, M. P.”; each member being entitled 
to issue one order per diem, which was my open sesame 
to the Strangers’ Gallery. 

‘*Be down at the House before three o'clock, for it’s 
first come first served, and there are people who take up 
their places at noon. Mr. Corbet, the member for the 
County of Wicklow, who gave me the order, tells me that 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Beaconsfield, will reply to Gladstone, and that the 
air is dynamitic.” 

After fortifying the inner man with a Southdown mut- 
ton-chop and a pewter of London stout, I emerged into 
Covent Garden, strolled through its arcade, glowing with 
flowers and laden with a thousand delicious perfumes; 
struck the Strand at Charing Cross; gained Whitehall ; 
nassing the Admiralty and Horse Guards ; pausing to gaze 
at the two mounted Life ‘Guardemen: immovable as 
statues; glancing at the old palace window, through which 
Charles I. stepped forth, on that raw January morning, to 
meet the headsman’s ax; down by the new Foreign Office 
—confronted by the palatial mansion of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, whose son was 80 mercilessly beaten by Mr. Glad- 
stone at Midlothian—on into Parliament Street, Westmin- 
ster Abbey looming up in the distance, and the Victoria 
Tower of the House of Lords, keen-cut as a cameo against 
the blue May sky ; and having secured the friendly offices 
of a policeman—whose lot is not a happy one—in piloting 
me through carriages, drays, trucks, phetons, wagons, 
growlers, hansoms and costermonger barrows, ebbing to 
and from Westminster Bridge, I entered New Palace Yard 
just as ‘‘ Big Ben” was booming the half-hour past three. 

There was hurrying to and fro in New Palace Yard : 
members of Parliament dashing up in hansoms, on horse- 
back, or rapidly passing on foot to Westminster Hall ; 
barristers, brief-laden ; attorneys in close confab with their 
Jegal advisers ; pert-looking clerks with rolls of papers ; 
principals in causes being heard in the law courts on the 
west side of the hall ; witnesses, male and female; office- 
seekers of every description, sight-scers ad nauseam, the 
inevitable country cousius, the gaping Mossoo and the 
‘nquisitive Down-easter, 


~ 


of ‘*Big Ben” boomed out the quarter. 


Having been advised by Mr. Murgatroyd to take a look 
at the Houses from Westminster Bridge, I passed under 
the windows of Mr. Speaker’s private residence, and up 
the stone steps at the foot of the great Clock Tower, on to 
the bridge. 

The site of the old Royal Palace at Westminster is now 
occupied by the Houses of Parliament, or, to speak more 
correctly, by the New Palace. This forms one of the 
most magnificent buildings in Europe, and probably the 
largest gothio edifice ever erected. I may mention that 
it covers an area of nine acres; that, eastward, it pre- 
sents a frontage of nearly 1,000 feet; that the great 
tower at the southwestern extremity reaches the gigantic 
elevation of 350 feet; that towers of lesser magni- 
tude crown other portions of the building; that four- 
teen halls, galleries and vestibules, and other apartments 
of great capacity and noble proportions, are contained 
within its limits; that it comprises eight official resi- 
dences, all first-rate mansions, fit to receive families of 


distinction ; that twenty corridors and lobbies are required © 


to serve as the great roadways through this aggregation of 
edifices ; that thirty-two noble apartments facing the River 
Thames are occupied as committee-rooms ; that libraries, 
waiting-rooms, dining-rooms and clerks’ offices are thick 
as leaves in Valumbrosa ; that eleven courts and a score of 
minor openings give light and air to the interior of this 
superb fabric ; that its cubic contents exceed 15,000,000 
feet, being one-half more than St. Paul’s; and that the 
structure contains no less than 1,100 distinct apartments, 
amongst which is a chapel for Divine worship, formed out 
of the crypt of old St. Stephen’s. 

The building was begun in 1838, and completed exter- 
nally in 1868. Magnesian limestone, from Anston, in 
Yorkshire, was used for the exterior, Caen stone for the 
interior. The great river-wall is of Aberdeen granite. Tha 
building is warmed through steam-pipes sixteen miles in 
length, and ventilated most carefully. Its cost was over 
$15,000,000. 

The principal facade on the building faces the river, and 
can be seen only from Westminster Bridge, or from the 
Albert Embankment opposite. It is 1,000 feet in length, 
including the two projecting wings at the extremities. The 
wing on the right contains the residence of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and of that grim functionary, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, That on the left, the apartments of the 
Usher of the Black Rod, and of the Lords’ Librarian. The 
facade is decorated with the royal arms of England, from 
William the Conqueror to the present reign. 

Upon the site now occupied by the Houses of Parliament, 
Edward the Confessor first erected a royal palace, which 
was enlarged by his successors. William Rufus built the 
great hall of Westminster, and held his Christmas in it in 
1099. A fire in 1299 destroyed nearly the whole of the 
palace, including Westminster Hall, but Richard IL had 
it rebuilt, and Richard’s roof stands to-day. Another 
destructive firo took place in 1512, and only the hall and 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, with its crypt and cloisters, escaped. 
The palace after this never was restored, but a few build- 
ings, including the celebrated Star Chamber, were 
added. 

From the reign of Edward VI. up to 18: 200 tha Commons 
met in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and the Lords in a neigh- 
boring apartment. 

Fain would I have lingered on “Westminster Bridge, 
gazing at yonder magnificent gothic pile—at the superb 
buildings of St. Thomas’s Hospital, on the other side of the 
river—at Lambeth Palace, the residence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the distance—but the fourteen-ton bell 
1 was-now com- 
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pelled, after casting one long, last, lingering look, to re- 
turn to the Palace Yard. 

A rush of indefinable sensations came to me asI entered 
the Westminster Hall. The history of merrie England 
seemed emblazoned in the marvelous window that shot 
glittering shafts of red and yellow and green and purple 
athwart the floor, which has rung to the mailed heel of the 
Second Richard. 

This glorious hall is 250 feet in length, 68 feet wide, 
and 42 feet high. Its cedar roof is a gothic poem. 
Westminster Hall has been the scene of stirring events. 
The very first act performed in it was the deposition 
of the King who built it—Richard IL—in 1299. Par- 
liament has frequently met in it, and the Jaw courts of 
England were permanently established hero as early as 
1224, before the present Hall was built, and they still oc- 
cupy a series of buildings to the west of it. The corona- 
tion dinners were given within its walls down to George 
IV., and on these occasions the King’s champion rode 
into the hall and threw down the gauntlet, challenging 
any one who should contest the King’s right to the throne. 
Oliver Cromwell was installed here Lord Protector, and four 
years later his head was set upon a pole at the top of the 
hall fronting the Palace Yard. Numerous trials have 
been held in the grand old Hall, and amongst those con- 
demned to the scaffold were Sir William Wallace, Sir 
Thomas More, the Protector Somerset, the Earl and 
Countess Somerset, the Earl of Strafford, King Charles 
I., and the Scottish Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino and 
Lovat. Warren Hastings was tried here, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan making the cedar roof ring with his famous 
Begum speech ; and, in 1806, Lord Melville. State cere- 
monies and trials no longer take place in the Hall, and it 
now serves only as a noble lobby to the courts of law and 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Passing along Westminster Hall, I asked a policeman 
the cause of a great crowd of persons of both sexes gath- 
ered round a doorway to the right. 

‘‘ Bless yer hinnocent ’art,” he replied, ‘‘that there is 
the Divorce Court, and the beastlier the case the greater 
the erowd.” 

‘‘ But there are ladies in the crowd ?” 

‘‘Blest if I call ’em ladies, though they calls themselves 
g0.”” 

Mounting the marble stairway, I turned to the left, and 
entered St. Stephen’s Hall. Ranged along either side of 
the hall are twelve ‘‘ statues of men who rose to eminence 
by the eloquence and abilities they displayed in the House 
of Commons,” namely : Hampden; Falkland, Clarendon, 
Selden, Somers, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Mansfield, 
Lord Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke and Grattan. Ido not 
think I ever beheld a more superb statue than that of 
Imcius Cary (Lord Falkland), one of the first men who 
fell, fighting for his King, at Edgehill, in the great 
Civil War. Hampden also fell in this fight. On the left 
hand, behind the statue of Edmund Burke, is a doorway, 
occupying the same position as that which gave access to 
the members of the House between 1547 and 1680, and by 
the left side of this door the assassin lurked who shot Mr, 
Percival on the 11th of May, 1812. 

I lingered in the corridor leading to the central hall, 
gizing at the fresco paintings, in compartments, of the 
“Tast Sleepfof Argyle,” the ‘Execution of Montrose,” 
the ‘Daparture of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and others, till 
the booming of ‘Big Ben” told me that I must gain the 
sanctuary. Crossing the central hall, I was passing into 
the corridor leading to the “lobby,” when a bright-eyed, 
pot-bellied policeman interposed his blue arm and gloved 
hand, 


‘* Where are you going ?” 

‘* Into the House.” 

‘*You cannot pass without a horder.” 

‘‘T have one.” 

‘* Show it, please.” 

A number of persons crowded around this entrance, 
each seeking admission to the lobby through the medium 
of some member to whom they were known. Cards, and 
names on pieces of paper, are taken to the doorkeepers, 
who, in turn, send the pasteboards to the member ‘‘ wanted,” 
if he be in the House. Should he not yet have arrived, 
the card is ‘‘racked”’ for him, and the applicant left to 
cool his heels until such time as the august personage puts 
in an appearance, 

Members come down the corridor to meet their friends, 
and the air of importance assumed by the vast majority of 
them is intensely amusing. In fact, they lead you to un- 
derstand that a prolonged absence from the lobby may 
mean a collapse of the Government. 

‘‘All right, sir,” exclaimed the policeman, as I showed 
the order and passed on. 

The lobby of the House of Commons itself is a very fine 
apartment, square in plan, about forty-five feet each way, 
and having a doorway in each side. It forms the chief 
vestibule to the House of Commons, and by a short corri- 
dor communicates with the great octagonal hall in the 
centre of the palace, which, in fact, forms the only en- 
trance to the lobby. Each side of the lobby is alike in 
its general features, being diviled into three equal parts, 
the central portion containing a deeply recessed and lofty 
doorway, and the others being divided into two stories, 
In this hall, the messengers of the House sit waiting to be 
dispatched, either to Government officers for documents, 
or, in the event of a division, to hunt out for members, 
however late it may be, or, rather, however early in the 
morning. 

In this lobby the ‘‘whip,” or whipper-in of his party, 
spends most of his time, rarely entering the House, but 
‘‘buttonholeing” every doubtful and recusant member, 
preparatory to a division, and making as many promises 
in a given hour as would take him any given seven years 
to accomplish. 

The electric bell, which gives notice of a division, rings 
simultaneously in every department of the vast building, 
and then comes a schoolboy rush of the members, many 
of whom know as little about the subject upon which they 
have been called to vote as the first Pharaoh of George 
IV.’s last attack of the gout. 

As I stood in the lobby, en queue, waiting my turn to 
enter the narrow doorway leading to the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery, a stern and warning ery of ‘‘ hats off’? arousea me to 
a sense of ‘a something.” 

‘What is the matter ?’’ I asked of a fat, perspiring indi- 
vidual in front. 

‘*Speaker’s going to prayers,” was the curt reply. 

Presently the Speaker, in a flowing wig and robes and 
court dress, preceded by a gentleman in a bag wig and with 
a sword by his side, carrying on his shoulder a heavy gilt 
club surmounted by a crown, and followed by two other 
gentlemen in the attire of Queen’s Counsel, crossed the 
lobby and entered the House. An electric bell tinkled, 
the doors of the House were closed with a crash, and the 
first Commoner in England was at prayers. 

‘¢Was that the mace ?” I asked of a clean-shaven, intel- 
ligent-looking young gentleman who stood immediately 
behind me, and who was also en route to the Strangers’ 
Gallery, as told by the order held in readiness between 
his forefinger and thumb. 

‘Yes, sir,” he/replied);.{‘ and: few British taxpayers are 
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aware how important this toy is to the legislative duties of | Tabie presides during the election ; but no sooner is the 
their representatives. Without it the House of Commons | Speaker elected than the mace is drawn from its hiding- 
does not exist, and it is as essential that it shall be pres- | place and deposited on the table, as described further on, 
ent at the deliberations of our Senate, as that Mr. Speaker | where it ever alter remains during the sitting of the 
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should be there himself. Without the Speaker, the House | House, and at the rising of the House Mr. 

never proceeds to business, and without the mace the | it away with him, and never trusts it out of his keeping.” 
Speaker cannot take the chair. At the commencement of | I saw that I had tapped a mine. 

a new Parliament, as the other day, and before the elec- ‘“You are going to the Strangers’ Gallery ?” 


tion of a Speaker, this valuable emblem of his dignity is | ‘‘ Yes.” 
hidden under the table of the House, and the Clerk of the ' “So am I. Now,I am from the United States, and 
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most anxious 
to know 
‘who’s who,’ 
and all about 
the ‘swells,’ 
as you would 
call them. I 
feel that I am 
in good hands, 
and — here is 
my card; 
you'll take 
supper with 
me at the 
Tavistock, 
and we’ll 
toast the 
House of Com- 
mons in a 
couple of 
bottles of 
any brand of 
champagne 
you name.” 4 
I guess 1 
struck him in 
the right way, 
for he handed 
me his card— 
‘“‘Mr. Percy 
Montford, 
Brick Court, 
Temple” — a 
‘sucking  law- 
yer, with 
hopes of one 
day working 
his way into 
the House, as 
a stepping- 
stone to the 
Bench. 
“Apropos 
of the mace,” 
he continued, 
with a laugh, 
after most 
politely = in- 
forming me 
of his inten- 
tion to coach 
me, “when 
the mace lies 
upon the table, 
it is a House; 
when under, it 
is a Committee. 
When the 
mace is out of 
the House, no 
business can 
be done ; when 
from tha table, 
and upgn the 
shoulder of 
the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, the 
Speaker alone 
manages,” 
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“Is this 
mace the 
‘bauble’ that 
Cromwell or- 
dered away 
when he dis- 
missed the 
‘rump’ of the 
Long Parlia- 
ment in 1653?” 
I asked, both 
for informa- 
tion’s sake 
and to show 
the young law- 
yer that I was 
not a gradu- 
ate of Harvard 
for nothing. 

‘*No,” he 
replied ; ‘‘the 
Speaker’ 
mace of the 
reign of Char- 
les I. perished 
when the 
crown plate 
was sold, in 
1649. The 
Common- 
wealth mace, 
which came 
into use in 
that year, was 
ornamented 
with flowers, 
instead of the 
cross and bell 
at the top, 
and with the 
arms of Eng- 
land and Ire- 
land instead 
of those of the 
late King ; but 
the Restora- 
tion supplied 
the mace you 
saw to-day, in 
1660.” 

Our turn 
having ar- 
rived, we 
squirmed up 
the narrow 
stairway, and 
I found my- 
self in the 
British House 
of Commons. 
Having taken 
my seat, Mr. 
Montford on 
my right, I 
gazed around 
me with feel- 


‘ings of very 


con siderable 
interest, 
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Let me endeavor to describe the appearance of the House. 
It is but 65 feet long, 45 fect broad, and 45 feet in height. 
In fact, it is reduced to the smallest possible size for the 
sake of hearing. It is a magnificent and imposing apart- 
ment, but so far as decoration goes, when compared with 
the House of Lords, it may be considered plain and un- 
pretending. It issurrounded by galleries, which diminish 
its apparent size. The ceiling is divided, longitudinally, 
into three parts, the centre division being horizontal, the 
others inclined downward ; and these longitudinal sections 
are divided by massive ribs, resting on corbels, into 
square compartments, which are again subdivided. The 
massive ribs are carried along the sides, and the corbels 
rest on elegantly enriched shafts. The walls from beneath 
the windows to the galleries are paneled. On the east and 
west sides of the House there are six windows, and at the 
north and south ends there are three compartments, to 
correspond with the fenostral arrangement of the sides ; 
these spaces are filled with a very pretty lattice-work of 
wrought brass, forming a screen to the ladies’ gallery. 
The windows are filled with rich-stained glass, displaying 
the armorial insignia of twenty-four of the English 
boroughs, 

The galleries are particularly effective specimens of de- 
sign in gothic woodwork, and with their hand-rails and 
trefoil ornaments of wrought brass, are extremely fine. 
The side galleries aro for the use of the members of the 
House, and each contains two rows of seats, The north 
gallery is for the use of the reporters, and to it there isa 
separate staircase with retiring-room. The south gal- 
lery is divided into two portions, one being for distin- 
guished visitors, the other for such of the public as may 
be fortunate enough to obtain admission. It was in this 
gallery that Iwas seated. The fronts of the galleries bore, 
on small shields, the badges and monograms of the vari- 
ous sovereigns of England. 

The Speaker's chair, at the north end of the House, is of 
very fine design. There are several rows of seats in the 
body of the House, and, all being of ample dimensions 
and covered with green morocco leather, harmonizing de- 
lightfully with the warm brown tints of the oak paneling, 
_ produce an air of repose and comfort. The Clerk’s table 

is pancled beneath with elaborately carved work, and at its 
southern end are brass scrolls for the Speaker’s mace to 
rest on during the business of the House, 

The Sergeant-at-Arms is near the bir, a single oak rail 
at the southern end of the House. There are two doors 
on either side of the House to lead into the division lob- 
bies, and there are similar doorways as entrances into the 
galleries, Behind the Speaker's chair is a doorway lead- 
ing to retiring-rooms for the Speaker, and communicating 
with corridors which give access to the Speaker’s private 
residence. 

Considering the very limited area of the House of Com- 
mons, & fair proportion of accommodation is afforded to 
spectators of the proceedings of the Third Estate of the 
Realm. There is a roomy gallery appropriated to the 
Corps Diplomatiqne, press, and distinguished strangers ; 
the Speaker’s Gallery, which holds 150 persons, and the 
Strangers’ Gallery, in which I was seated, which contains 
three rows of seats, each capable of accommodating abont 
70 persons. 

‘You must be on your good behavior here,” half whis- 
pered Mr. Montford ; ‘‘the rules aro awfully strict, and 
the ushers simply ruthless, Noone is allowed to rise from 
his seat, except for the purpose of leaving, and silence, as 
nearly absolufe as possible, must be observed. Look 
around you, and you'll see specimens of every class of 

he British elector and non-elector undergoing the rigid 


pleasure of witnessing how things are done in the House 
of Commons.” 

‘*Do people ever get into the House by mistake ?” 

‘Such a thing has happened. A country clergyman 
once innocently walked into the House of Lords and 
seated himself beside the Duke of Wellington, then fell 
asleep, and when he awoke the Duke had gone, and had 
taken his reverence’s hat. There was nothing for his rev- 
erence to do but to take the Duke’s hat, which he did, 
and it was only after he had returned to his parish that he 
found the word ‘ Wellington ’ on the lining.” 

After some otber anecdotes of waifs and strays, Mr. 
Montford pointed out the Ministerial seats or benches to 
the right of the Speaker, and those of the Opposition to 
the left, both being, to my grcat satisfaction, completely 
filled. 

.** What is going on now ?” I asked, as a gentleman, led 
by two others, advanced up the floor of the House. 

‘* They are introducing a new member. He is about te 
take the oaths and his seat.” 

** How do they swear in a new Parliament ?” 

“*]'ll tell you. In the caso of swearing in of the mem- 
bers of a new Parliament, the Speaker sits from twelve to 
four o’clock every day for a weck, after the assembling of 
Parliament, for the purpose of administering the pre- 
scribed form of oath. On the first day the counties and 
boroughs are called out alphabetically, and any of the 
members for each place as it is named who happen to be 
ready present themselves at a long-drawn-out table, and 


‘range themselves, schoolboy fashion, along its sides, A 


number of oblong pieces of cardboard, on which are 
printed forms of the oaths, are then produced, and one of 
them is distributed to each member. A corresponding 
number of Testaments are then handed round tothe mem- 
bers to be sworn, after which the clerk reads aloud the 
form of words constituting the oath, and the representa- 
tives of the people repeat them after him in all sorts of 
tones. As soon as prayers are over every day the Speaker 
calls, ‘Members to be sworn to come to the table.’ That 
is the operation that is going on just now, and the reason 
the new member is so lustily cheered is because it has 
been a hot and sharp party contest, pluckily fonght. It 
must be Mr. Bentham, a Liberal gain, as the jubilation is 
all on the Government side of the House.” 

‘* How is a division operated ?” 

‘*QOh, easily enough. You will very possibly witness its 
inception this evening. As soon as the moment arrives 
when it is the pleasure of the House to try the question 
by this test, the signal is given by the Speaker calling out, 
‘Strangers must withdraw!’ This order is obeyed only 
by the occupants below the bar and the gallery just over 
the Clerk, both of which are actually within the House, 
The occupants of this, the Strangers’ Gallery, are permitted 
to keep their seats. As soon as the order to withdraw is 
given, a two-minute glass is turned by one of the clerks, in 
order to give time to members dispersed all over the build- 
ing to occupy their seats. As soon as the sand has run out, 
the doors are closed and locked by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and all late-comers are excladed. The Speaker then puts 
the question, and after having declared which side, in his 
opinion, has the majority of voices, his decision is ques- 
tioned by some member, and he then gives the direction, 
‘The ayes to the right, the noes to the lIeft;’ and the 
former file out of that door at the back of the Chair; the 
latter pass up the gangway, or open space on the left there 
—the Opposition side—and out at a small door at this end 
of the House, on the left, which we cannot see. The 
Speaker then orders two ‘tellers’ to each door, and one 
of them reports to him that ‘the House is-clear.’ The 
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members, thus driven out of the body of the Honse, find 
themselves in a long corridor; and at the end of this cor- 
ridor is a railing and a desk, between which sufficient 
space is allowed for one person to pass af a time, after the 
manner of the pay-places at theatres. On one side of these 
stand two ‘tellers ’"—one of each of the parties then voting 
against the other—and two clerks, both of whom are pro- 
vided with printed lists of the names of all the members of 
‘the House. As each member passes through the teller 
counts him—he himself usually calls out his name—and 
the clerks tick it off on the list, with a view to its being in- 
serted in due course in the division lists, which are printed 
every morning with the Orders of the Day. The members 
then return one by one to the body of the House, the ayes 
entering at the principal door below the bar, and the noes 
by the door at the back of the Speaker’s chair. When all 
have passed, the tellers make up the figures, and all four 
advancing to the table, one of those on the winning side 
in a loud voice declares the respective numbers, 

‘‘ There is a type of the young member, of whom a great 
deal is expected,’’ observed my invaluable friend, pointing 
toward a careworn-looking young gentleman, with disor- 
dered dress and unkempt hair, who was engaged in making 
copious notes from some passage in a blue book that he 
fondled on his knee. ‘‘There are a dozen or so in the 
House, They come to nothing, asarule. That man—I 
forget his name—says some smart thing at a public dinner 
about the Duke of Wellington being a charlatan, or Bis- 
marok an idle dreamer, and the very novelty of the asser- 
tion arrests ‘attention. A vacancy occurs in his county, 
and he is put up. He gets through the preliminary or- 
deals pretty well. Of course he is too clever to make good 
hustings speeches, and there is a vague feeling of disap- 
pointment in the county concerning him, but he is sent 
triumphantly to Westminster, and the county, quietly tri- 
umphant and expectant, saying, as it were, ‘ Wait till our 
young lion roars in earnest! Seo how he will rend the 
other lions, young and old alike I’ 

‘‘But the roaring takes some time, The forms of the 
House have to be carefully noted; success must not be 
endangered by any foolish hastiness ; and, to do him jus- 
tice, the sucking member is not hasty. He attends the 
House with exemplary devotion ; he even attends prayers, 
so that he may have a seat assured to him should he per- 
chance suddenly wish to confront an enemy on the other 
side, and vanquish him in debate. With unexampled 
trouble, he gets on a committee, and asks a shrewd ques- 
tion or two that evinces the grasp he has taken of the sub- 
ject in hand. 

‘¢So one session goes past, and he leaves town still undis- 
tinguished from the common herd. He bides his time, say 
his admirers. Wait till next session! Alas! next session, 
when at length he catches the Speaker’s eye, and rises with 
a tremendous sense of responsibility to address the repre- 
sentatives of the kingdom, his innate dullness entirely can- 
cels and covers over his knowledge of the subject; and 
his priggishness wearies, while his pertinacity ends by 
offending the House. Leaders of his pazty say to each other, 
* He won’t do’; while the word ‘bore’ is marked against his 
name by the whole assembly, and he is doomed. That 
young fellow is one of the doomed ones, andatype. Ashe 
gains confidence, he insists on letiing the world—through 
the reporters—know what he thinks on very many sub- 
jects, until at last even these long-suffering gentlemen be- 
gin to put him off with that terrible sentence, ‘ After a few 
remarks from Mr. ——.’ Look well at him, and carry his 
image in your mind’s eye on the ferry across the pond.” 

The Treasury and Opposition benches being now pretty 
well filled, Mr, Montford continued : | 


‘‘Take a good look at the greatest man of the age, a 
living wonder,” said Mr. Montford, as my eyes instinct- 
ively fell upon Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘He is Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, holding both high and 
mighty offices, See the fine mouth, the massive nose, the 
compact head. What thought is expressed on that brow. 
What a mine of masterful ideas is lying in wait be- 
neath those sparse silver locks! What a bitter pill it was 
for old lady Victoria to have to take him to her bosom, 
poor thing, and to relegate to outer darkness the Juggler 
of the Jingoes, who made her an Empress, by Jove! 
In his time, Gladstone has played many parts ; his pres- 
ent leap into power is politically dramatic. He will pull 
down a church, as he did the Irish Establishment, or fell 
a tree; write an essay on the Diophantine Analysis, or a 
Greek poem on a postal card. The great issues now at 
stake will be handled by a very Titan. Watch him 
smoothing his hat—it’s a favorite occupation. Ihcard him 
speak two hours once, and he kept rubbing a new hat all 
the time, and the wrong way. Fancy, he was born in 1809, 
He’s a Liverpudlian. Ina fit of indigestion he threw up 
the reins of power in 1874. Disraeli said there was no- 
thing like it since the bankruptcy of Overend & Gurney, 
a bank that everybody thought as firm as the Bank of 
England. Gladstone does as much writing per diem as a 
dozen of our Civil Service clerks put together. At Eton 
and Oxford he was'a great worker. He is a profound 
Greek scholar, and his leisure hours, save the mark ! are de- 
voted to Homeric translations. Everybody knows every- 
thing about him, so we'll pass on to that handsome, florid, 
stout, bearded man behind him, That’s the Right Hon- 
orable Hugh Childers, Secretary of State for War. He 
was ‘‘Comptroller of the Queen’s Navee” when the Lib- 
erals were in office, and made a pretty good Lord of the 
Admiralty. During his term of office his eldest son was 
lost in the training-ship that keeled clean over off the Isle 
of Wight. He has not much backbone, but he’ll do. In 
1872 he became Agent-General of Victoria, and also Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. His re-election on that 
occasion is memorable as the first instance in England of 
& political election by ballot. He paid you all a visit in 
75, and is very warm in his praises.” ' 

Mr. Gladstone here conferred with Mr. Childers, and 
my friend rattled on: 

‘*You see, or rather you cannot see, the Marquis of 
Hartington’s face. See, he sits thrust between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Forster. His hat is so balanced on the 
bridge of his nose as to conceal his face, His arms are 
folded and his legs are crossed. This is his attitude. He 
is the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, and heir to 
ever so many castles and a couple of hundred thousand a 
year. It was John Bright who proposed him for the 
leadership of the Liberal Party in '75. With more ele- 
ganca than metaphor, the great tribune observed that a 
few strawberry leaves, meaning the ducal flower, would 
make the party smell sweeter in the nostrils of the English. 
Lord Hartington is as lazy as lazy can be. He cares 
little for office, the drudgery of which is most distasteful 
tohim. When Chief Secretary for Ireland he was never 
seen to open a dispatch. The Duke of Beanfort, the 
noble duke who goes fishing in your Waters with Sothern, 
the actor, and Florence, once asked Hartinzton, ‘ How on 
earth do you get through your work? ‘I don’t,’ replied 
the marquis—and yet he does work, somehow. The Duke 
of Argyle once christened him the ‘late’ Marquis of siart- 
ington, and the marquis is—well, not as punctual as Queen 
Victoria. You know,” continued my coach, ‘‘ that he got 
into a scrape in your country,at Washington, by wearing 
a secesh decoration )at a) ball. “He wore it because a lady 
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had given it to him, and he did not know its significance. | ranks. This he told the Queen, who, bon gré, mal gré, 
I hope he will speak to-night, for he is up in the art of | had to send for Gladstone. The marquis is forty-seven 
‘thinking on his legs,’ as Bishop Wilberforce has pro- | years old, and has escaped matrimony. 
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‘ THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN SESSION, 


nounced to be the beginning and the end of oratory. Hej| ‘I want you to look at the new Chief Secretary for Ire- 
could have gone into the Upper House, but has refused | land, William Edward Forster. You know him well in 
more than once. He would like to have been leader in this | your country. Forster is a first-class man. He is what 
Parliament, but he is wise enough to feel how weak he | you would call ‘solid,’ and very square. He is member 
would be, nay, how ridiculous, with Mr. Gladstone in the | for Bradford, in Yorkshire, the great; seat of>the alpaca 
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manufacture. He was Under TT ri OTT MAT Me) SAI THAN aN ST 1 Jat 

, MN edd AML WAAL VGH RAR | WAIN) 
Secretary of State for the ay | GG ay eae) | A Met os AN VAISN 
Colonies in 1865-6. He passed ee TTT YT TT eS taal NS ¢ ree 


the Education Bill through 
Parliament in 1870, and was 
sponsor for the Ballot Act of 
1872. By Jove, how the Trish 
landlords must bless him for 
that! What a resolution ! All 
the swells who commanded 
counties and held packed 
boroughs swept out like old « ( ST Ve. €.) 2 a ae ae Pears he Be 
shoes! Forster has written a 4 ¥ UN ESE > SSNS gy Mie A he. SW 
vindication of William Penn \“\ \ See. VES 2 Se Sry) 
against Lord Macaulay’s a 
charges. He will be very ac- 
ceptable to the people of Ire- 
land, as he was & great worker 
during the awful famine of 
46-7, being one of those ap- 
pointed for the distribution of 
relief. Gladstone thinks im- 
mensely of him. 


ZAI a and in what fighting con- 
—S A AV Bini tin dition! He is a tower of 
ee ee SYA Bla Ps at strength to Gladstone, though 


they don’t always agree. What 
a wise man he was to fling 
over all business eight years 
ago, when he felt the strain on 
his brain, and take to the rod 
and stream! Where would 
he have been to-day, if he had 
clung to work? Quote this 
example in America, where 
you never stop till the ‘ grim 
sergeant’ arrests you! 

«That man beside Bright is 
the Right Honorable James 
Stansfeld, President of the 
| N | | as } 3 a a) \{; Local Government Board. He 
ZAK in, Nn. ) SG hb me ialie ||| was born in 1820, and was a 


i Spi iF : } AS . Z . a | + | Hl S| . . 
OE. fe ce 1 ||) Ord of the aan reign, 
, ee eae SSE oi 1863-4, but had to resign, 
THE LADIES’ GALLERY. mY owing to complications arising 


“Ah, here comes John TT PPI TT Bea 
Bright |! exclaimed Mr. Mont- ecm nl ri =H 
ford, as the great tribune en- NEE EIST TRS ALD 
tered, bowing to the Speaker 
as he passed beside the chair. 


«There is no English public 


man so well known on your | Tecra {lr 
side of the pond as Bright. 06 Ape fc At a. Nae & Saye me ss 

He is, a8 you are aware, a | Sena \S RGao Fe oS Dott Aer © SS 
Rochdale man, and is in his | ro bh a RIE Ab Roc al SA Fa BEV 
A = = J tag ite mah . ae Ne WS " vA GEG =| 
sixty-ninth year. He prefers Com-\! RASA Dee os SBA a (Sn 


salmon-fishing to politics, and & x : me _—————— STTTTIND eeee. NSS CETIN a 
the Tay-side to the Treasury OS ae) UO 3 0 ror i: : 
benches. If he only had Cob- 

den beside him now! He is 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, one of those mys- 
terious offices that give a man 
a seat in the Cabinet, and— 
nothing to do. I need say enh ARS 6 ChOMBSS gees 1D. BASS) ||/ SS 

nothing more about him, “™™ — (i a ee 
How rosy and well he looks! THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 
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from his intimacy with Mazzini. He has held oftice since, 
and is a man of parts, If Garibaldi don’t get him into hot 
water, he’ll do good work for his name and his fame. 

‘‘That’s Sir Henry James, the Attorney-General. He 
made his name on the Judication Bill, in 1872, and was 
made Solicitor-General and Attorney-General the same 
year. We always knight our chief law officers of the 
Crown.” 

To a question put by Sir Stafford Northcote Mr. Glad- 
stone rose to reply, and oh, what a sweet, silvery voice ! 
exquisitely modulated, and every word reaching me like a 
note in music. 

‘*The rest of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry are up-stairs—I 
mean in the House of Lords: the Duke of Argyle, Earl 
Granville, Earl Kimberley—he was Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land during the Fenian business, and, from being Baron 
Wodehouse, came back to these shores a ‘ belted earl.’ 

‘Oh, by Jove | I was near forgetting the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Sir William Vernon Har- 
court. There he is, that aristocratic-looking, admirably 
well-dressed man folding a roll of papers. He is a debater 
of the keenest ability, bitter, biting, sarcastic, while his elo- 
quence is bright and glittering. He is a member for the 
University of Oxford, and one of the best educated men 
in England. He is married toa daughter of John Lothrop 
Motley. He might have been Lord Chancellor, but his 
present office enables him to strike out from the shoulder. 
There is nothing he would like better than to tackle your 
Evarts on the fishery question. Now, let us take a glance 
at the Opposition. | 

‘‘That bearded man with the good-natured face, al- 
though he endeavors to look sour and crabbed, is Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote. He is one of the most amiable men on 
earth, and dearly loves ‘Pickwick.’ In fact, they say he 
knows it off by heart. The Obstructionists nearly broke 
his heart last Parliament, and he’s not done with them yet. 
He is an able man, but as weak as water As you are 
aware, he was Chancellor of the Exchequer under Beacons- 
field, and leader of the House of Commons. That other 
spectacled man near him, pale and ‘snappy’ looking, is 
the Right Honorable Richard Assheton Cross, Beacons- 
field’s Home Secretary. He beat Gladstone in Southwest 
Lancashire in ’68, and Dizzy took him under his wing 
from that moment. He is an able debater, but his temper 
gets away with him at times. Whilst in office, he was 
under the thumb of his master, but now he will strike out 
‘on his own proper account. 

‘That tall, finikin-looking man, slight and bearded, is 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach. He was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and subsequently made room for Jemmy Lowther, 
while he stepped into the higher office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. He is a wasp, and stings as deeply 
as he can. Cold, supercilions, arrogant, vain and deceit- 
ful, one of the Obstructionists, Mr. O’Donnell—see him 
over there behind the Speaker’s chair, with a glass stuck 
in his eye—gave Sir Michael the biggest dressing last ses- 
sion that it was possible for one man to give another in 
this arena. Sir Michael has never spoken above a whisper 
since. He'll get roughly handled this session, or I’m out 
of my calculations. 

‘*That white-haired young man, with the florid com- 
plexion, is the ex-Attorney-General, Edward Gibson. He 
represents Trinity College, Dublin. The bald-headed 
young man leaning over to talk to him is the Honorahle 
David Pinnkett, grandson of Ireland’s great orator. This 
young fellow, who was recently appointed Paymaster- 
General, has a very piquant stutter. He is very eloquent, 
and exceedingly witty. 

‘‘There’s Admiral Porter, K.C.B., alias William Henry 


Smith, ex-First Lord of the Admiralty, at whom ‘Pina- 
fore’ was written. He is a very able man, and has filled 
many Offices with signal, solid ability. He is a great 
worker, You are aware that he is head of the firm of 
W. H. Smith & Sons, who control the bookstands at all 
the railway stations. Mark what a grave, thoughtful-look- 
ing man he is, and with what care he is perusing that 
letter. The other ex’s are not worth much, so we'll tuke a 
turn at the Home Rulers.” 

A violent outcry from the direction of the Opposition 
benches attracted my attention. It was a note of defiance 
from the Obstructionists, as Mr. Parnell gave notice of a 
motion on the question of fixity of land tenure in Ireland. 
When the uproar had subsided—for there were cheers and 
counter-cheers—Mr. Montford took up the running : 

‘* All those members who ait on the Opposition benches, 
but below the gangway, are the advanced section of the 
Home Rule Party, the party who are for the policy of ex- 
asperation. There is Parnell, You see, Finegan and 
O’Connor Power are both consulting him. Do you see 
that man with the white beard and great bushy brows ? 
that is the O'Gorman Mahon. He is member of the County 
Clare, and was in Parliament before half the men in this 
House were born. He was the great henchman of Daniel 
O’Connell, and has fonght more duels than any living 
man. He handed Mr. Egerton, one of the greatest swells 
in the House, his card one night during the last Parliament, 
because Mr. Egerton spoke to him in a way that he didn’t 
quite like; and if the other had sneezed, the O’Gorman 
Mahon would have had him out at fifteen paces. His 
cousin, Purcell O’Gorman, the Mayor, was the great gun 
in the last Parliament. He weighed about what you 
Americans would call three hundred and fifty pounds, 
and his ‘hear! hear !’ was like the booming of artillery. 
As brave as a lion, he bearded the Government as no 
other man, not even excepting Mr. Parnell, dare do. But 
he is out in the cold; he fell out with the publicans, and 
another man sits in his place. Do you see that small man 
with the thin curly hair and the tight-buttoned frock coat ? 
See, he has a sparse black beard and small, black, twin- 
kling eyes. That’s Mitchel Henry, the man for Galway. 
He owns one-half of Connemara, and has built a castle by 
the side of a lonely Jake called Kylemore, that cost him 
over a hundred thousand pounds. He is greatly liked in 
Ireland, and John of Tuam, the ‘Lion of the Fold of 
Judah,’ swears by him. His fortune is immense, That 
_| Jerky-looking, slight man, almost bald, and very white, 
whose every movement is nervous, is A. M. Sullivan, the 
most eloquent speaker amongst the Home Rulers. His 
impassioned address, ‘acrobatic eloquence,’ always fetches 
the House, He is married to a countrywoman of yours, 
That low, thickset, high-backed, bearded man to whom 
he is speaking is the redoubtable Biggar, the man who 
turned the Prince of Wales out of the House by virtue of 
‘espying strangers.’ Any member who rises and cries 
‘Mr. Speaker, I espy strangers,’ virtually clears the House 
of everybody who is not a member. Biggar espied the 
Prince, and turned him out. Lord, what a row that made 
at the time | 

‘That man with the splendid brow and soft calm eyes 
is W. J. Corbet, the member for tue sweet County of 
Wicklow, the garden of Ireland. He is a poet of no mean 
order, and as good a sportsman as ever trod the henther. 
His breed of red Irish setters is considered ne plus ultra, 
That fat, pudgy, pot-bellied personage near is Meldon, a 
Whig barrister of noaccount. Ah, there’s a man I want to 
draw your attention to—that tall, lithe, graceful-looking 
young man with the soft, dark eves, unfolding a paper. 
That, sir, is the Lord Mayor of Dublin, the Right-Honor 
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able Edward Dwyer Gray, a son of the late Sir John Gray, 
who brought the Varty water into Dublin. This worthy 
son of a worthy sire is a very able man, and his election 
for Carlow was ‘ie most exciting of all the recent elections, 
barring Midlothian. That round-faced man, with the 
spectacles, so good- humored-looking and so well pleased 
with himself and everybody else—there, you see him 
beaming on the Sergeant-at-Arms—is Maurice Burke, the 
member for the City of Dublin. That imperious-looking, 
handsome personage beside him is his colleague, Doctor 
Lyons. He supplanted Sir Arthur Guiness, the great 
brewer—double X, you know—at the last election. That's 
The O’Donoghue, that magnificently chested man talking 
to that fat-faced, foolish-looking Count Moore. He was 
the handsomest man in the House about fifteen years ago, 
and his pranks in Paris, where he dressed his servants in 
the imperial liveries, are well known. He married the 
daughter of a Dublin grocer, a very rich man, Sir John 
Ennis, who was .also in Parliament. This grocer—his 
son, by-the-way, that pimply faced, gawky looking person 
sitting in a condition of profound melancholy, is member 
for Athlone—this grocer wanted The O’Donoghue to come 
and address the electors for him, ‘ Come,’ he telegraphed, 
‘and Til pay your debts.’ ‘I'll see you d—d first,’ was 
the reply by wire. Si none vero e ben trovato. 

‘¢That’s Major Nolan over there just behind the Speak- 
er’s chair. He’s the ‘whip’ of the Home Rule Party. It 
was in reference to his election in ’74 that the late Judge 
Keogh made his terrible attack upon the Catholic clergy. 
That tall, muscular Christian crossing the floor is Phil 
Callan, member for Louth, who is accused of being in 
league with the ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland, Low- 
ther. That bald-headed old gentleman laying down 
the law to Justin M’Carthy is Sir Pat O’Brien. He 
is son of the late Tim O’Brien, who kept a public- 
house in Thomas Street, Dublin, called the ‘Battered 
Naggin,’ and who was Lord Mayor when Queen Vic- 
toria paid her first visit to her beloved Irish subjects, 
hence his baronetcy. I think I’ve pointed out all the 
shining lights of the Home Rule Party. There are a lot 
of new men, whom I don’t know ; indeed, nobody knows 
what metal they are made of yet. They are all under the 
banner of Mr. Parnell, and all prepared for wicked fight- 
ing. That’s Dillon, a son of the late J. B. Dillon ; behind 
him is T. D. Sullivan, brother of A. M. Sullivan, a ready, 
able, bold man. That tall man is J. A. Blake, who form- 
erly represented Waterford, took office in the shape of a 
Commissionership of Fisheries, married money, flung up 
office, and has got back to St. Stepben’s. There’s John 
O’Neil Lever. I wonder will he start a new Galway line 
of steamers to New York? That lynx-eyed, dapper little 
man is Dawson, returned for Carlow Borough ; near him 
is Sir Joseph Neale McKenna, an able financier, and 
member for Youghal.” 

The debate, which I had the pleasure of sitting out, was 
tame enough. I was exceedingly lucky in hearing Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright on the Government side, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Cross on the part of the 
Opposition. I was charmed with the eloquence of Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan—such rhetoric! and with the élan of Mr. 
O'Donnell. Mr. P. J. Smyth did not speak, but the Hon- 
orable David Plunkett did, and his speech was racy. A 
good number of English members spoke, but they were 
fearfully dreary, and the blue books and notes con- 
sulted would have filled an ordinary-sized room. 

It was one a.m. when I returned to the Tavistock with 
my good friend Montford, and over a couple of bottles of 
ehampagne we talked over men and measures, and the 
splendid housing of the Commons of England, 


MYRTALE. 


Fata Love, hapless Love, 
Why hast thou thus bound me? 
Why with deadly toils and snares 
Ever thus surround me? 
Though with many a specious art 
Glycera may woo me, 
Lo, Myrtale thou must send, 
And thus quite undo me! 


Never slave, helpless slave, 
Toiling in war-galley, 
Wore such adamantine chains 
As I do, Myrtale. 
Though I strive to break the spell 
Which thou weav’st around me, 
Glycera must woo in vain— 
Thou alone hast bound me, 


Other loves, fitter loves, 
May around me rally; 
At thy coming they must flee, 
Queen of Love, Myrtale! 
Wild as Adriatic wave 
On Calabria dashing, 
Brilliant as the blood-red flame 
From tall Pharos flashing. 


Though thy chain, golden chain, 
All my love confining, 

Thou hast cast around my soul, 
Heed not my repining. 

While this bright to-day is ours, 
Sorrow, hear our vale / 

Love and joy‘and life may be 
Bright with thee, Myrtale! 
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~ OOK up, sweet Nell! Here is some- 
thing better worth your eye than 
the most gorgeous flower that you 
») have wrought so subtly with your 
“2 gay silken thread.” 

4 The speaker was a tall, rather 
| meagre-looking young man, with a 
set face, and closely cropped black 
) hair. His gray eyes were fixed on 
-\ a young girl whose fair head was 
,» bent over an embroidery-frame, 
~ and he held in his hand a lovely 
rose, fragrant and dewy, as if just 
gathered from some country gar- 
| =““\~. den where the glory of the Sum- 
= I Lod mer had space to revel, The tint 
was & after pink, with a dash of pale yellow like a gleam 
of sunset sleeping in it. 

The young girl, who was in reality rather toying with 
the embroidery while she seemed to work, looked up with 
a'pair of blue eyes that reminded one of the azure sky 
flooded with June sunshine outside. She made a quaint 
but lovely picture as she sat in the high, carved chair, 
dressed in rich old brocade—faded, but lustrous, and 
softly tinted with palest blue and cream-color. She wore 
no ornaments save the lace at her throat and wrists; but 
that was old and rich, and pale buffin hue. Her face was 
fall of youthful bloom ; but one could read great capacity 
for feeling in the soft eyes and full, tremulous lips. Like 
some long, childish dream, her life had run until within 
the last month, when her engagement to her cousin Jasper 
had opened graver possibilities-before her, from which she 
shrank a little, it; must-be confessed. 
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LORD OF THB ADMIRALTY.— SEE PAGE l. 


For this was not a betrothal 
in which two young hearts 
had flown together spontane- 
ously, like two young birds ; 
it had been led on by Elea- 
nor’s grim father, old Colonel 
Gwynne, and there was an 
eye to property to be kept in 
the family on the part of the 
frugal parent. 

1 The young girl had not 
dreamed of opposing this 


calm disposal of herself— 


having been educated in the 
old English style, where the 
parent’s will is law — but 
lately some solemn question- 
ings had wakened in her 
heart, and she could not dis- 
guise the fact that she rather 
shrank from the touch of her 
betrothed, and shuddered at 
the slightest caress. 
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MAROUIS OF HARTINGTON, SECRETARY FOR INDIA. 
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RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN BRIGHT, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 


BARL GRANVILLE, SECRETARY FOR FORBIGW AFFAIRS. 


But we have kept the 
young man standing an un- 
conscionable time with the 
rose in his hand. 

‘“‘It is for me, I know!” 
cried Nell, with a bright 
glance. ‘‘ How lovely for my 
hair to-day! for, you know, 
Jasper, the soldiers are all to 
march by this house, and all 
the gallant Frenchmen who 
have so nobly fought for us; 
so I must make myself as 
charming as possible.” 

At the words, she had al- 
ready disposed of the rose, 
with the grace of a French- 
woman placing it inthe very 
spot where it was most effec- 
tive in the shining braids of 
her golden-brown hair. She — 
made so lovely a picture that 
Jasper looked grim. 


HON. WM. &. FORSTER, SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 
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HON, HUGH CHILDEKS, SECRETARY FOR WAR. 


‘Why should you care to look 
so attractive to other men ?” he 
said, 

“Tt’s a woman’s first duty, 
always and everywhere, to look 
as well as “possible,” she an- 
swered, with a merry laugh. : 

‘Do you know, Nell,” he ; 
went on, with a little hesitation, 
‘that there is somewhat of 


flippancy in your manner at 
times, that looks—well, what 
men call coquettish ?” 


BARL SPENCER, LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, 


The girl’s eyes flashed a 
little defiantly as she an- 
swered : 

“T like to please. If 
that displeases you, cousin, 
I can’t help it!” 

‘Ags for the gallant 


French officers whom you 
seem disposed to admire 
for their chivalric con- 
duct,” he went on, more 
grimly, ‘‘let me tell you, 
Nell, 


it is more spite 


oO . 
gpa / & 


KIMBERLEY, COLONIAL SECRETARY. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, LOBD OF TBHE.PRIVY SEAL 


RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES STANSFELD, PRESIDENT 
OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


against England fhan love for us 
that gained their help.” 

‘‘Oh, Jasper, what ugly, cyni- 
cal views you take of every- 
thing !’” Eleanor answered, with 
a pettish gesture, as she began 
to work again. ‘I prefer to 
believe in people, and attribute 
the best motives to them.” 

And as she spoke, a coldness 
seemed to chill her warm, beat- 
ing heart, as she wondered how 


SS 
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a lifetime would pass with this man, who seemed less 
congenial day by day. « 

At that moment the colonel came in for his equipments. 
He was a tall, strong, muscular man, with iron-gray hair 
and stern eyes. To see Eleanor near him was like looking 
at some brilliant, rare exotic that had sprung, by a strange 
freak of nature, from a cold, gray rock. He felt some sort 
of pride in his beautiful daughter, however, and there was 
a kind of light in his eye when he looked at her, like the 
palest wintry ray of sunlight on a stone wall 

‘¢ Billing and cooing, eb ?” he said, with a satisfied smile, 
as he looked at the two whose future he had so prudently 
arranged. ‘‘ Well, that is all right.” 

‘*No, father, we are quarreling—that is more the order 
of the day with us,” answered Eleanor, with a saucy 
smile. 

**What! what !—that will never do. Jasper, you must 
get the whip-hand,” said the colonel, smiling grimly. ‘In 
half an hour we'll be marching by, girl I warrant me you 
won't miss the sight.” 

**No, indeed, father,” answered Eleanor. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see my best brocade, and this exquisite rose in my hair ? 
It’s too bad, Jasper, that I should not have been more com- 
placent, after this present.” 

*“*Bah! Ido not wish to buy your complacency,” Jasper 
answered, brusquely. 

And Eleanor, seated in the gray stone balcony, where, 
with the carven stone for a framework about her, and the 
sunshine bringing out her slender, girlish figure in bright 
relief, dreamed of an ideal lover, of courtly grace and elo- 
quent speech, whose voice would have power to thrill her 
to the finest fibre of her being. 

In fact, this Puritan girl, by the accident of birth, was 
formed to appreciate the chivalry of a courtly lover, and 
shrank from the plain speech and uncouth manners of her 
own. Besides, in truth, she had caught a glimpse—only 
a glimpse—of a face that had haunted her ever since. 
Though the eyes had not once rested on her, she could 
not forget them, nor the highbred, aristocratic air of the 
man—one of those French officers of whom Jasper had 
spoken so slightingly. 

And while she dreamed, tho sound of the drum throbbed 
through the air, and there was the tumult of many feet. 
Not with heart-beating and sorrowful presage did the 
people watch this procession, as in other times when they 
were going to the battle-ground, where the ranks were 
rolled in vapor, and the winds were laid with sound. 

Ah, to-day it is a triumphal march. The war is over, 
and victory perches on their banners. The sunlight seems 
to revel in the sight to-day and make merry over it, as it 
flashes over the banners and the uniforms, and the breeze 
wafts the sound of triumphant music far around. 

Every window is crowded with spectators, and some. 
times the soldiers from the ranks cast a glance or a nod 
upward to their own beloved ones, whose hearts are throb- 
bing proudly at the sight. The colonal glanced at his 
daughter as he passed, but her eyes were not on him. She 
was gazing intently at a gallant French officer, the favorite 
of all who came in contact with his winning manner, 
trained to the grace of courts. . 

And, as if drawn upward by that electric glance, the 
eyes of the Marquis de Rochambeau were fixed on the 
most beautiful picture he had seen since he left Ja belle 
France. The fair, sunshiny head, with the pale rose nest- 
ling in it; the beaming eyes, darkly blue with feeling and 
eloquent with possibilities of passion ; the full, rich, crim- 
son mouth; the faint rosy flush that poured like a tide 
over the face as his eyes met hers, with that reverent, 

Joring look with which the devotee regards his patron 


saint; the quaint, pale-blue brocade closely fitting her 
lithe young figure, with its rich lace at the white throat. 
What wonder that the young marquis uttered his very soul 
in a look ? 

Then something fluttered softly through the air and fell 
at his feet. He stooped to pick it up, and raised the fra- 
grant missile to his lips with a grace that none but a 
Frenchman could hope for. It was the rose—Jasper’s 
rose—and as it touched his lips, ‘‘the soul of the rosa 
went into his blood,” and he cared not what his eyes 
might say to the fair donor. Whatever they said, she 
smiled in answer, and the smile lit up her face to rarer 
beauty. 

‘IT must know her —that Puritan rose,” thonght the 
marquis, as they marched on. ‘‘It is surely a case of elec- 
tric affinity. After all, I might do worse than find a wife 
here. She would not have had the bloom brushed off by 
gallantry. She would be pure asadewdrop. That girl is, 
T am sure, for all one might fancy the dawning of love in 
those sweet blue eyes.” 

In the meantime, Jasper had looked on this little epi- 
sode with a face that seemed carved in stone, What! his 
betrothed—his wife, almost—casting love-glances and 
flowers to another man !—one of those very French pop- 
injays whom he secretly detested, because they possessed 
a grace which he could never hope to attain. Ah, he could 
not trust himself to speak. The girl had thrown away his 
flower, too; made his own gift the messenger of her favor 
to another | 

Eleanor did not hear her cousin go, being wrapped, in 
truth, in those sweet and senseless dreams that are se 
lightly kindled in a young heart. She could have woven 
& romance—albeit she had seldom read one, but the mate- 
rial is never wanting in youth—if it had not been for the 
tie which was fast growing like a fetter to her. 

As it was, she sat on in the sunshine long after the 
tramp of fect had died away and the music was hushed. 
She seemed to fear to los9 something of the sweetness of 
her dream if she moved from the enchanted spot. While 
she sat in that place she could call up again the dark, 
sensitive face, the brown eyes full of feeling, the grace of 
that kiss, wasted, alas! on the senseless flower, yet wing- 
ing its way with an electric subtlety through the air, to 
spend itself upon her perfect lips. She seemed to feel it 
there now ! 

But a harsh voice smote upon her reverie like a blow: 

*“*Come in, girl !” 

Never had she heard her father’s voice so hard and 
devoid of feeling before. 

‘*Come in; there is no need of making yourself a spec- 
tacle any longer.” 

She shivered a little, as if all the sunshine had gone out 
of the June day, as she obeyed. Then, as the meaning of 
her father’s words dawned on her, she flushed, and drew 
herself up proudly. 

‘‘What is the matter, father?” she asked, quietly, for 
she sawa darker storm on Colonel Gwynne’s face than 
she had ever gscen before, though it was never a sunshiny 
face at best. | 

‘‘Matter ? Oh, is if nothing that yon make yourself 
appear like a light o’ love in the face of the army—casting 
favors to French officers, and smiling in theireyes? A 
Frenchman, too! One of our own people might not have 
mistaken you; but he! And you betrothed to a good 
man, too!” 

“Does Jasper complain 9” asked Eleanor, with her face 
er'mson and her eyes flashing dangerously. 

‘“T—T could not enjoy secing my gift thrown to an- 
other,” answered Jusper, stoutly. 
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‘*I have decided for you,” went on the father. ‘You 
shall go to your aunt Samanthy’s at once—thero is, for- 
tunately, a vessel to sail to-night. I met Captain Cook 
on my homeward way ; he is an old friend, and I will send 
you in his care. There you stay till this blows over, 
und the officers are gone. (Qo, girl; not a word—go pack 
ut once! You will not need much frippery, as there are 
no gallants there.” 

Tvo indignant to speak, and trained to silence as she 
had been, Eleanor swept by the two men like a young 
queen—not vouchsafing even a passing glance at Jasper, 
who already half repented the decision which must banish 
so much beauty from his eyes, 

The girl hurried to her own room, and began, in a sort 
of frantic haste, to lay a few articles together; but long 
before her work was done she had sunk upon a chair, lost 
in reverie—this time a painful one. A sudden blight 
seemed to have fallen on her life—a dark cloud had extin- 
guished the sunshine, and as she glanced out of the window 
she saw the cloud was not figurative alone, for the sky had 
grown dark, and one of those sudden Summer storms was 
gnthering over it. She gave little heed to that, however. 
She was thinking, instead, how did her father dare—how 
could Jasper insult her in such a manner! Yet, fluttering 
uneasily in her heart, was a secret feeling that they were 
justified for it all if they could have read her secret 
thoughts. 

The afternoon grew darker and more threatening, but 
the colonel was not the man to be lightly swerved from 
his purpose. He knocked at his daughter’s room-door in 
good time, and announced the carriage ready and waiting. 
He was softened somewhat by the thought of the parting, 
and spoke very kindly. Jasper waited below and put her 
in the carriage, then both accompanied her fo the vessel, 
Eleanor keeping a proud silence, Jasper looked about 
with some apprehension as they alighted. 

**It will be a nasty night, I fear,” he said, uneasily, 
*‘Perhaps it would be better to defer this visit.” 

‘¢Oh, no, cousin,” answered Eleanor, with something of 
her old sauciness ; ‘‘ the French officers are still in town— 
better send me at once where the only beaux are the 
stupid coast-fishermen, who have eyes only for herring 
and haddock.” 

‘“¢The Dolphin is the trimmest little vessel afloat ; I have 
no fears of her,” answered the colonel ; ‘‘ besides, this is 
only a Summer storm, soon over. Good-by, my daughter,” 
and he leaned down and touched her forehead with his 
lips, but did not betray the longing he had to take her 
home with him again ; for he knew how the grim old house 
would seem without the flower that brightened it with 
Sammer bloom. 

Jasper did not dare to kiss those lips, curved in such 
bitter scorn ; he only touched the hand, and felt a strange 
tenderness tugging at his heart that would have unmanned 
him if he had not turned quickly away. 

But the two watched the ship as she sailed out with 
white sails swelling in the rising wind, and noted that she 
dipped and rose on the crested waves like some great 
snowy bird; then they went silently home. 

The friendly captain received the young lady in the 
kindest manner, found the best seat for her, and made her 
comfortable, when he ascertained she preferred the deck 
to the cabin. Then he left her, for the gathering storm 
demanded watchfalness, The wind was growing stronger, 
and the Dolphin flew before it. Nowand then a rumble 
from unseen artillery filled the darkened sky, and a lurid 
gleam tore open for a moment the bosom of some sombre 
cloud, and showed a seething sea and many a long rent in 
the white sails. 


But Eleanor drew her warm shawls around her, and 
scarcely heeded the storm, till the rain began to fall and 
the thunder crashed above like the crack of doom, Then 
she made her way to the snug cabin, which had been given 
up to her. 

‘It’s all right, young lady,” said the captain, encour- 
agingly. ‘* We'll weather it all the same. Another day 
would have given you a pleasanter trip; but who could 
have guessed this morning aE we know not what o 
day may bring forth.” 

Ah! the brave captain scarcely sca the awful sig- 
nificance of his words, till, at midnight, the ship, struck 
by a sudden gale, turned over, and all on board were bat- 
tling at once in the caldron of the sea. There was no 
light from moon or stars, only a great rush and roar of 
boiling waves in their ears. There was no chance for sal- 
vation, no hope ! 

Eleanor had fallen into a light sleep when the sounds of 
terror wakened her, and she struggled up on deck, only 
to meet the great wave that engulfed the ship—only to 
utter one cry and an inarticulate prayer as she sank with 
the rest. But, strange and sweet, in that last moment she 
saw again the face she had dreamed over in the old bal- 
cony, and the eyes beamed with love upon her, and the 
hands met hers in tender touches, that seemed to lead her 
up through starry spheres, out of the drenching coldness 
of the waves, into heavenly gardens, sweet with asphodel, 
on to the plains of paradise! What matter that it was all 
the fancy of a wandering brain ? 


*% * * * * % % 


The marquis, haunted by the lovely face which had 
looked down like Juliet from the old stone balcony, was 
dreaming and planning about meeting the beautiful girl. 
He lingered about the old house, but never saw any one 
save an anxious, sorrowful-looking old man, and some- 
times a younger one, go out and in. Had it all been a 
dream ? he asked. But no; there was the faded rose, 
with a lingering sweetness around it still. At last, over- 
coming his delicacy, he asked the barber over the way, 
whose great pole rose up in those days like a gigantic 
stick of peppermint-candy, sufficient for a regiment of 
schoolboys. 

‘* Ah, the beautiful Miss Eleanor !” answered the barber, 
‘‘ daughter to the grim old colonel—there’s no one like 
her in all Boston——” 

‘«She’s away now, I suppose ?” asked the marquis. 

‘Oh, my dear sir, did you not hear of the wreck of the 
Dolphin ?” 

‘*Well ?” asked the marquis, a sudden pang striking his 
heart. | 

‘*Miss Eleanor was on board and went down, sir ; every 
soul perished! The old colonel is nigh distracted. He 
was never one of the tender ones, but he grieves as one 
who won’t hear comfort.” 

The marquis bowed. 
speak. 

‘‘So my romance is ended,” he thought. ‘It was no- 
thing, after all, but a rose and a smile. But oh! it was a 
hard fate for so much beauty and youth and tenderness.” 

But he did not know all, and could not feel the deathless 
pangs that tortured the two men who sometimes met in 
the desolate house. 

‘God forgive us—we sent her to her death !” the old 
colonel murmured, his face convulsed with emotion. ‘‘ And 
yet it seemed best.” 

And Jasper bowed his head silently, with a wish that he, 
too, were lying fathoms deep beneath the salt sea waves, 
for the world had grown very dreary to him} 


He did not trust himself to 
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THE CHEAPEST PLACE IN .THE WORLD TO LIVE. 


Tue Island of St. Michael, the pear. of the Azores group, 
is about .the best place in the world. The climate is soft 
and agreeable, the scenery lovely, and the people noted 
for their simplicity and kindness. jy Labor is very cheap, 
and consequently the roads leading from the town of St. 
Michael are of the finest character. The streets are kept 
marvelously clean. The island is about thirty miles 
square, and 
pic taresque, 
One van buy 
five eggs for 
two cents, a 
chicken for 
twelve and a 
half cents, 
beef for three 
cents a pound 
and hire a 
good house 
for seven 
dollars a 
months You 
can live well 
for $600 a 
year; and 
handsomely 
on $700, and 
in ‘a. superb 
style; keeping 
carriage and 
horses, for 
$1,000 The 
gardens are 
beautiful fea- 
tures of the 
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island. In one garden there are 4,000 plants of 
different varieties. The land is owned by a few rich 
people, and rents very bigh. A quarter of an acre brings 
fifteen dollars a year. The peasants, or laboring people, 
go barefooted, and live very cconomically. Probably $100 
& year supports a small family. The fashions in dress 
have not changed within a hundred years, and this applies 
to the best society. The women wear copaies, a garment 
Teaching from the neck to the feet, and bearing some re- 
semblance to 
the ulster 
which our 
ladies wear. 
The head- 
covering is 
called a cap- 
illa, and is 
like one of 
the old-fash- 
ioned New 
England bon- 
nets, but it 
is attached in 
some way to 
the copake. 
A girl, seeing 
a stranger 
approaching, 
imme diately 
conceals her 
face with the 
capilla. The 
natives, singu- 
larly enough, 
recognize 
their friends 
by, their feet. 
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TILL THE SUN GROWS COLD. —“‘ ALIXE SEEMS FASCINATED WITH THE TERRIBLE BEAUTY OF THE SCENE BELOW, AND STRETCHES FURTHER 
AND FURTHER OUT OVER THE BRINK, NOTHING BUT NORMAN’S HAND HOLDING BER BACK) FBOM KTERNITY,’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


THE MAIDEN’S REVERIF. 


REciINED alone within a shady nook, 
With wildwood songs the lazy hours beguiling; 
Or looking at her shadow in the brook, 
Trying to frown—then at the effort smiling; 
Her laughing eyes mocked every serious look— 
‘Twas as if Love stood at himself reviling. 
She threw in flowers and watched them float away; 
Tuen at her beauty looked, then sang a sweeter lay. 


Then pensive lay in that sweet watcred vale, 
Where bright the sky, where soft the streams did flow; 
Such tones cume riding on the musk-winged gale, 
The very air seemed sleepily to blow; 
And choicest flowers enameled every dalo, 
Flushed with the richest sunlight’s rosy glow; 
It was a valley drowsy with delight— 
Such fragrance floated round, such beauty dimmed tho sight. 


The golden-belted bees hummed in the air, 

The tall silk grasses bent and waved along; 
The trees slept in the steeping sunbeam’s glaro; 

The dreamy river chimed its undersong, 
And took its own free course without a care; 

Amid the boughs did lute-tongued songsters throng, 
And the green valley throbbed beneath their lays, 
Which echo chased through many a leafy maze. 
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TILL THE SUN GROWS COLD. 
By K. V. HASTINGS. 


DEEP, dark forest, grand and calm; 
‘’ great pine-trees looming spectrally out 
\. of the gloom; here and there a little 
‘, rift in the black roof, through which 
3 @ single star peeps, and winks in in- 
> nocent mirth at the scene below. 
Through the stillness a brook mur- 
murs and sighs in ceasless unrest, 
being now and then answered by a 
little brown owl, hooting his sympathy 
from a far-away stump. Wild azuleas, 
sweet-fern and spicy ground-pine scent 
the air. A thick carpet of pine-needles 
covers the ground, through which tiny 
bluebells push their heads, shaking them at us the whilo 
in constant reproof. 

In the midst of all this a bright camp-fire is blazing, 
sending up a steady stream of sparks. Beside the firea 
little hut of fresh-cut poles and green pine-branches, 
christened ‘‘Camp Alixe.” This is our hotel, our sole 
protection from the winds of heaven, from the ravening 
mosquitoes (rarely getting a chance at town-bred gore), 
or from the brown bears which our guides laughingly as- 
sured us do here swarm. 

We are nearly all ‘‘ townies,” born with that passionate 
love of nature which often gnaws unsatisfied at the city- 
bred heart. But we, being more fortunate, every season 
throw aside our trains and panniers, our beaver hats and 
kid gloves, don short dresses and substantial brogans, and 
run wild to our hearts’ content. 

Now we are camped on the side of old ‘* Hawkeye”; 
for, though we cannot see them through the forest, the 
beetling crags above which he rears his bald head are not 
far away. 

We have heard of a wonderful ravine in this region—a 
spot so wild, so weird, so dangerous, that the woodmen 
themselves have never explored it. Only one young lum- 
berman, Norman Wadsworth by name, has ever been 
through it. Him we havo secured as amateur guide, and 
through its recesses is he to conduct us on the morrow, 
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‘*Sweep |” cries Nellie, snatching up the last card, for 
there is a casino party just where the light of the camp- 
fire falls brightest. 

‘Well, Lil be durned !” meditatively ejaculates Wolf, 
our landlord, quartermaster, housekeeper—what you will. 
He it is who provides us with guides, camp-equipage, ard 
such supplies as the trout-stream does not afford nor tho 
shotguns secure. ‘‘I’ll be durned, Miss Nellie, but you’re 
the luckiest gal I ever did see! Why don’t you colonize 
yourself in Californy ? You’d make your fortin there! I 
ain't goin’ to play agin sich luck any more! It’s like 
playin’ agin the Old Boy. You'll be askin’ me to sign 
away my soul next. Here, Mr. Walters, you take my 
hand!” 

And rising, with a comical twist on his keen Yankee 
countenance, he flings down the cards and piles fresh logs 
on the fire. 

The sparks fly up in a fiery column to heaven, and tho 
flames flash forth in new splendor, bringing to light other 
groups than those gathered around the casino pack. J, 
Laura, am sitting on a stump, singing to myself, and 
watching the scene. Just between me and the fire my 
cousin, Alixe, is lounging on a cushion of moss, whilo 
stretched at full length at her fect is our young guide, 
Wadsworth, Alixe is fresh and fair and lovely, just in the 
pride of her beautiful young womanhood—a girl whom 
society has petted, but not spoiled; whose mind travel 
has enriched, not rendered pedantic; a girl who has 
seen much and known much, but who is still warm and 
sweet as when in her cradle. 

At her fect, as I have said, lies Norman Wadsworth, his 
graceful, muscular frame covering a gocd six-feet-one of 
ground. He is tho handsomest man we have ever seen— 
straight, clean-cut features, blue eyes, large and deep, 
straight black hair, and a black mustache drooping low 
on his square chin. 

He is about Alixe’s age, but many, many years younger 
than she in experience. A village school has taught him 
all his lore—whence comes his beauty no one but-his 
Maker can tell. 

Ever since the beginning of our toilsome tramp into tke 
heart of the mountains has he guided Alixe’s steps, help- 
ing her over and under all impediments, and carrying her 
—willy-nilly—across all such streams as were not fur- 
nished with stepping-stones; and now that our journey’s 
end is reached, ho still keeps watch and ward over her, 
choosing soft places for her to sit, gathering the softest 
hemlock boughs for her bed, and when this is done, lying 
sentinel at her feet, his woodman’s ax beside him. 

The fire ceases crackling, and dies down into a bed of 
glowing embers, I stop singing, and listen to my cousin 
and her rustic guardian, which latter, with soft felt hat 
pulled over his eyes, and flannel shirt rolled back from his 
throat, leans on one elbow and eagerly questions her. 

‘Have you ever been in Californy, Miss Dunbar ? 
Seems like I'd like to go there. I read a book about it 
once.” 

‘‘Oh, yes. Ispent a whole Winter there, and part of 
a Spring. I like it very much.” 

‘‘See any grizzlies ?” abruptly. 

‘*Oniy in the menagerie ; but I used to hear the coyotes 
howling at night, and sometimes the wildcats caterwaul- 
ing in the forest, and once I heard a panther.” 

‘‘Thunder!” cries Norman, “A panther? What did 
you do ?” 

‘‘My horse reared and ran, and I staid on him till we 
caught up with the rest of the party.” 

Wadsworth lies still a few minutes.and meditates, 

‘Been in Patagonia?” he finally asks. 
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‘*No,” laughs Alixe ; ‘‘ that’s one place where I haven’t 
been.”’ | 

‘‘Never been here before, have you ?” 

‘“‘No, never." | 

“*Calo’late to come again ?” 

‘Yes, I hope so; it’s lovely here.” 

‘‘T hope so, too,” says Norman, quickly and emphati- 
cally raising himself on his arm and looking into Alixe’s 
face. 

She laughs. 

‘‘Do you like to have strangers come here and stay ?” 

‘*T like to have you!” 

Alixe looks up a little embarrassed. 

‘‘You’re very kind, and you’ve been very good to me; 
but I should think it would be a terrible bore to go to 
such places as this with awkward city people. They 
always need so much help and get tired so soon. And, 
by-the-way, Mr. Wadsworth, you must promise not to 
carry me across any more brooks to-morrow. 1’m much 
too big and too old to be carried, and I want you to let 
me walk next time.” 

Wadsworth pushes back his hat and looks at her, 
amused, yet with a soft, strange smile playing round his 
lips. af 

‘© Why should I promise that ?” ho asks, ‘If I did, I 
should only break my word. It’s true you're not very 
small, and you’re not so very young; but you’re only a 
gal after all, and I won’t let any woman wet her feet 
wadin’ brooks, not so long’s I’m able to carry her.” 

Alixe laughs again, but more gently; and, laughing, 
throws out one impulsive little hand toward him. 

‘¢You’re very kind,” says she, ‘‘ but really you must— 
you must promise, and then keep your word. If you 
can’t do that I must ask somebody else to guide me to- 
morrow.” . ~ . 

Norman’s eyes suddenly flash. 

‘‘No, you mustn’t!” he replies, promptly. ‘‘ And if 
you do, them other fellows know better than to put a 
fingerinmy pie! Now, don’t you worry,” he adds, seeing 
she is a little startled by his sudden energy. ‘‘ Tl look 
after you allright.” And springing to his feet, he kicks 
over the water-pail, sending it spinning and hissing into 
the fire. 

. 6 Helloa, Norman!” shouts Wolf; ‘‘what in thunder 
air you "bout? Was you settin’ on o hornet’s nest, or o 
rattlesnake, or what had that bucket done to offend ye ? 
And what air wo to drink, seein’ thero ain’t no saloons 
hereabouts ?” 

Edmund and Nellie leap hastily ‘out of the course of the 
little stream, now trickling across their gaming-table, and 
remove to a place of safety. Wadsworth, assailed by the 
jeers of his comrades, hastily snatches the pail from the 
fire and disappears into the darkness to refill it. 

Soon the moon rides behind the trees, Venus follows 
the sun to his resting-place in the west, even the little 
owl falls asleep. So we all “turn in,” and soon are sleep- 
ing with our feet to the fire, our dreams haunted by visions 
of bears glaring at us from the darkness—the snores of 
our neighbors being dignified by sleeping fancy into 
ursine grunts and growls. ; 

Finally, morning breaks, fresh and calm and dewy. By 
four o’clock every bird is shouting forth his joy, every 
insect humming and buzzing in cheerful unrest Tho 
morning has shed great tears of joy for her new awaken- 
ing, and they stand cool and sparkling on every tiny leaf- 
let, on every opening flower. 

By six o’clock the whole camp is awake; even the laziest 
—Alixe and I—have rubbed open our reluctant eyes, and 
betaken ourselves to the brook. There, in a shady spot, 
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under the lee of a moss-grown rock, is a deep, quiet pool, 
serving us a8 basin and bath-tub. — 

‘* Alixe,” say I, looking up from the ice-cold water into 
which Iam plunging neck and face, “ Alixe, it seems to 
me you have a new admirer.” 

My cousin is fussing up her pretty curly hair, now wet 
and lank from her morning bath. She looks out with 
serious eyes from between the dark streamers. 

‘‘Do you think so ?” she asks, slowly ; ‘‘ whom do you 
mean ?” 

‘Why, our young guide, of course; but what makes 
you so solemn over if ?” 

‘* Nonsense !” says Alixe, rather irrelevantly ; then, after 
& pause : ‘Do you really think so, Laura ?” 

‘‘Of course I do,” I reply, staring in surprise at her 
serious reception of my little Joke ; ‘‘ but not enough to 
hurt him. What makes you so tragic ?” 

**Oh, I don’t know ; I thought you were in earnest.” 

‘**Pricks of conscience,” says Nellie, struggling with the 
buttons of a new and stiff boot. ‘*‘ Knows herself to bea 
Lady Clara, and fears that the Vere de Veres never ‘ with 
the angels stand.’”’ 

‘I’m not!” cries my cousin, laughing, yet indignant. 
‘¢ Oh, girls, how can you besuch geese! Let’s go to break- 
fast.” 

And she bounds away in the direction of camp, where 
our breakfast—trout wrapped in wet brown paper and 
roasted in the embers—is spread out for our delectation. 

An hour later our exploring-party is on the march. Aft 
the head of the column are Alixe and Norman, closely fol- 
lowed by me and my guide, then Nellie and hers, then 
Mr. Wolf and his wife, then the various men-folk compris- 
ing the rest of the party. Edmund, my husband, re- 
mains in camp with a sprained ankle, and chews the med- 
itative cigar. 

Soon we stand on the brink of this marvelous ravine, 
and look down its precipitous sides at the scene of confus- 
ion below. It is an ancient river-bed, plowed deep in 
the mountain’s side. The stream has been narrow and 
deep, a torrent held in between rocky boundaries, but 
strong and fierce enough to carry great boulders and 
masses of jagged rock in its downward course. These, 
hurled together in desperate abandon, now fill the gorge ; 
and between, above and beneath them bounds a fierce 
mountain torrent, now all remaining of that ancient 
river. Between and under these rocks are countless cav- 
erns, some just large enough to crawl through, some suffi- 
ciently lofty to contain tall ghostly cataracts, showering 
their white spray into chasms where is scarcely a ray of 
light to illuminate them. And down this gorge woe 
scramble, tumble, climb, slide, any way so that we can 
explore its most hidden recesses, 

Nellie is soon tired, and her guide takes her back to 
Edmund and the camp. Mrs. Wolf also gives out, and, 
taking my guide for company, shortly follows Nellie, Mr. 
Wolf sits down beside a quiet trout-pool, to catch our din- 
ner. The superfluous men have long ago rushed ahead, 
their shouts being now heard a quarter of a mile down- 
stream, and thus Alixe, Norman and I are left alone. 

For an hour past I have been watching the other two; 
not from curiosity, but because matters between them 
seem to be becoming indeed serious. 

' My jest of the morning seems now turned to painful 
earnest ; for, from chance words overheard now and then, 
I know Norman is indeed Alixe’s ‘‘ admirer.” 

As the morning wears on, her pretty brows become more 
and more knit in sorrowful perplexity, his blue eyes more 
and more tragic with desperate entreaty. 

He looks so wretched that when we reach & good resting- 
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ENGLISH LADY WITH FEATHER FAN, TIME OF HENRY VIII. 


place—a little shady plateau beside some gurgling rapids 
—TI step away as far as poasible, and, turning my back, 
pretend to hear nothing. 

Sometimes the sound of falling water rings in my ears, 
and no word reaches me; then. the shifty wind changes, 
and brings me all the poor boy’s pleadings. 

‘* What is the matter with me ?’’I hear him ask. ‘‘ Am 
I ugly ?” 

‘*Oh, no, indeed. You are very handsome.”’ 

‘‘Am I stupid ?” 

‘*'You are bright as can be.” 

‘‘T’m not poor, you know ; I can take care of you right 
handsomely,” says the poor fellow, not knowing how 
mere a pittance are his paltry hundreds. 

‘‘Oh, that isn’tit! That wouldn’t make any difference.” 

I look back, and see Alixe leaning against a rock, her 
soft brown eyes, sad and pitiful, looking up at him, her 
left arm buried in the mosses and vines behind her. 

Norman stands before her, straight, tall, manly, and 
hélds her other hand pressed tightly against his breast. 

‘Do you think I won’t love you enough 2?” ho asks, 
softly. ‘‘Alixe, dear Alixe, you have no idea of how much 
I will love you. There has never been any woman in all 
the world—not from Bible times down to these—who has 
been loved more than you will be, my darling, if you'll 
only let me.” 

‘‘Oh, it isn’t that!’ cries the poor girl, tears running 
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MILANESE LADY WITH FEATHER FAN.— SEE PAGE 23. 


down her pale cheeks. ‘‘I know you would be ever and 
ever so kind to me.” 

Norman starts as though stung. 

‘*Kind isn’t the word,” says he. ‘‘I said I'd love you, 
Alixe.”’ 

‘‘ Forgive me, that’s what I mean. I know you’d love 
me. But what can I do? Idon’t love you, and I don’t 
believe I ever should.” 

‘Don’t mind that!” cries Wadsworth, eagerly ; ‘don’t 
let it make any difference that you don't care for me now. 
When you find how much I love you—you can never 
guess how much, Alixe—you will love me after a time. 
God takes no better care of the stars in heaven than I will 
of you, Alixe. I shall never think anything too hard or 
too tiresome to do for you, my darling, if only you'll let 
me try.” 

And he gently draws her head to a resting-place on 
his bosom, while the great tear-drops fall from her eyes 
and plash on the quivering ferns below. 

She rests there for an instant, then tears herself away. 

‘‘Oh, I mustn’t!” she cries; ‘it’s wicked in me to 
listen to you. No! no! don’t touch me!” as he again 
starts forward. ‘‘Listen, and let me tell you what I 
mean."’ 3 

He leans back against the rock, folds his arms, and 
waits—his tragic blue eyes searching her face. 

‘There, that’s right; nowI can talk to you. Don’t 
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vou see, Mr. Wadsworth, you and I have been brought up 
so differently, we could never be happy together.” 

‘‘f eould be happy with you.” 

‘You think so,” says Alixe, gently, ‘‘ but you don’t un- 
derstand how little I know of all the things making up 
your life. Should I try to learn them, I would have to 
begin life all over again ; and not having been’ brought up 
to it, should not probably be strong enough for country 
life. What would you do with a miserable, sickly wife, 
who was of no use to you or any one else ?” 

‘“‘T don’é want you to larn my ways,” says Norman. 
“Pll larn yours.” 

‘*How can you? Suppose you were to be a lawyer, 
for instance, like my cousin Edmund, it would take years 
nnd years of study. Oh, Mr. Wadsworth, we're too old 
to learn each other's ways.” 

“I’m not,” thus Norman, decidedly. 
take me more than fourteen years ?” 

‘Why, no! not so long as that, I think ; but-——” 

Norman leans forward, and once more takes her trem- 
bling hand, holding it gently, like a thing too precious to 
be exposed to garish daylight. 

‘*Didn’t you ever read the Bible, Alixe 2?” adds he, 
the tender look in his great blue eyes widening and deep- 
ening as he speaks. ‘‘ Don’t you remember how Jacob 
srved for Rachel fourteen years, and they seemed to 
him as but a few days for the love he had to her? I will 
serve for you fourteen years, my darling, or four times 
that, if only you'll give me some hope. I know I’m rough, 
very different from the friends you have at home; but I 
ean learn, and I will, Alixe, if you'll say I may love you 
in the end.” | 

‘© Oh, I can’t !’ she cries ont, desperately. ‘It wouldn't 
be honest ; I‘don’t love you, and I never shall !” 

She runs to me, and, throwing herself on her knecs, 
buries her face in my lap. 

Norman stands for a moment as though paralyzed ; 
then, throwing, one arm across his face, turns away, and, 
through the gurgle of the rapids, we hear one great groan 
burst from the poor boy’s overcharged heart. 

Then he disappears behind the rock, and all is silent. 
Thus we wait a few minutes, the pitiless orioles shrieking 
forth their merriment over our heads, the merciless sun 
shining gayly as ever; then Norman returns to us, his 
youthful beauty faded and gray, the lines about his 
mouth set and hard as granite. 

‘‘Let’s bo moving, Mrs. Warrington—Wolf wants to 
break camp at two o’clock, and it’s past twelve now.” 

So Alixe gathers herself together, and we rise and fol- 
Jow him in sorrowful procession. 

Through other and grander caves, down steeper and 
more slippery rocks, sometimes ankle-deep in water, some- 
times to our knees in moss and ferns—thus our path. 

Silently Norman helps us down all dangerous and diffi- 
cult places—almost as silently we accept his aid. By- 
and-by we are forced to leave the river-bed and take to the 
ledges, which here break the face of the cliffs, 

Once we pause to look down and back. Below us isa 
hnge amphitheatre of rock, its bottom a deep basin of 
beryl-green water, from which the walls riso black and 
precipitous. At one side a tall white fall plunges into the 
emerald pool; on the other another fall leads away the 
water toward the level country, now far, far below us. 

Norman seizes the branch of a young birch-tree, and 
Icans far out over the dizzy abyss. 

‘*There’s a big pile of rocks below, and another fall,” 
says he, turning his holloweyes tome, ‘' Would you like 
tusce? Til hold you.” 

** Les, I should,” I say, eagerly. 


‘* Would all that 


e 


Not that I care, for all my interest in this lonely region 


is gone; but anything is better than this solemn silence. 


He rises, and planting his feet firmly on the slanting 


rock on which we stand, each grasping tough overhanging 
boughs for sapport, takes my wrist in bis strong right 


hand. I lean over and look at the scene of desolation 
below, at the fierce, jagged rocks, at the black fall rush- 
ing deep and tumultuous betwixt them. 

I shudder and draw back, Norman silently helping me 
to a place of safety. Then he as silently holds out his 
hand to Alixe, and she, giving him her arm, leans out 
over the black depths below. 

I cling closely to the face of our slant resting-place, and 
watch poor Norman’s woe-begone face, as he carefully 
supports his sweetheart—his, alas! no more. 

Alixe seems fascinated with the terrible beauty of the 
scene below, and stretches further and further out over the 
brink, nothing but Norman’s hand holding her back from 
eternity. And as she leans away from him the poor fel- 
low’s big, hungry eyes linger over her pretty head, 
crowned with its soft wavy hair ; over her whole graceful 
shape, bent low at his knee, and finally fastens on the 
plump little hand in his grasp. 

He seems to forget where they are, to forget me and all 
else, to remember only that he is holding her hand, that 
he shall perhaps touch it no more, see her never again 
through all the weary, tasteless years to come, He gazes. 
longingly, tracing every line of the delicate fingers lying 
in his hand ; then a look of desperate resolution comes 
into his eyes. He will—yes, he will grant himself this 
crumb of comfort! And he raises them to his lips. 

She is taken by surprise, and flashes round on him with 
sudden anger. 

‘‘Shame on you!’ she cries. ‘‘ You have no right to 
do that! I’m sorry I came with you!” 

Norman starts and shrinks back, stung to the quick— 
then his wrath, too, blazes forth. 

‘Stop !" he thunders—‘‘ how dare you? Good God ! 
how patient I have been !” and he clutched her arm with 
@ hand of iron. 

‘* Let me go!” she cries, struggling. 

And then—how it happened no one can tell—but there 
is a sudden flutter of golden-brown hair, a sickening 
plunge into the gulf below; and Norman and I stand 
alone on that treacherous ledge, looking into each other's 
ghastly faces and horror-stricken eyes. 

Then I shriek aloud, ‘‘ Alixe! Alixe !” but my voice is 
drowned in Norman’s cry of agony. 

‘‘ My God! I have lost her!” he cries, and throws up 
both arms in despair. 

The loosened birch-bough springs back into place, a 
white face flashes downward, and vanishes over the brink ; 
and I stand cowering over the dread abyss, shrieking to 
those who will never anwser— 

* Till the sun grows cold, 


And the stars are old, 
And tho leaves of the Judgment Book unfold.” ' 


Macreapy was onee victimized in ‘‘ Virginius.” Tho 
Numitorius could not remember his own name. ‘“ You will 
remember it, sir,” said the tragedian, carefully pronounc- 
ing it for him, *‘by the association of ideas. Think of 
numbers—the Book of Numbers.” The Nianitorius did 
think of it all day, and at night produced, through “the 
assoeiation of ideas,” the following effect: Numitorius— 
‘‘Where is Virginia ? Wherefore do you hold that 
maiden’s hand ?” Claudius—‘‘ Whoasks the question ?” 
Numitorius—“ I, her uncle—Deuteronomy )!” 
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THE FANS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Dora DE BLAQUIERE. 
‘“Threo thousand years of fans.” 

More than three thousand years ago, or about the timo 
that King David reigned over Israel, tho artists of ancient 
Egypt depicted the fan upon the walls of tho tombs at 
Thebes, and the Pharaoh of the day sits on his chair of 
stato surrounded by his fan-bearers, each in his stated 
rank. The office must have been both honorable and 
onerous; for in time of war the fan-bearers, with their 
fans as standards, acted as generals and marshals; while 
in peace they ever waited on the King in the templo wor- 
ship, waving their fans to cool the heated air and to pro- 
tect the sacred offerings from the profanation of flies and 
other insects, 

These insignia of their office wore vividly colored fans, 
on long, slender, twisted and variegated handles, Their 
modern successors are to bo seen in the Pope’s official fan- 
bearers. There are two of these chamberlains, as they are 
called, and the fang they carry, but do not use, are made 
of peacock’s feathers, with long ivory handles. 

The modern Greek Church and its branches place a fan 
in the hands of the deacon, to be used in the same way, 
and for tho same purpose, as practiced by tho early Egyp- 
tians, viz, to guard the sacred elements from desecration. 

The use of the fan in the worship of ancient Greece was 
similar, but its forms were far more beautiful. : 

According to Virgil, they were sacred to Bacchus, and 
were carricd in procession at the feast of that deity. 
They are called jlubel'um or muscarium ; and in the Roman 
Church of to-day the samo kind of fans aro called, in 
Italian, frambella. 

In our chat about the seiemoninl uso of the fan, we must 
not forget the Scripturo referenco to it, for the purpose 
of winnowing the grain—a very primitive method of sep- 
arating the chaff, but ono which it took some thousands of 
years to supersede, for the present ‘fanning’ machines 
were not invented till 1737. 

Amongst Roman ladies, too, the services of an attendant 
slave to carry and uso tho fan wero needful ; and the orna- 
mentation bestowed upon these very essential appliances 
was rich and costly—dyed ostrich plumes and peacock 
feathers being used for their adornment, while the handles 
were of gold, set with precious stones, or else of ivory, 
beautifully carved. 

Approaching more closely to modern days, we find the 
folding fan, said to have been first invented by tho Japan- 
ese, from whom the Chinese copied it. Tho Portuguese 


brought it over from China at some time in the fifteenth. 


century, and from’ Portugal the new fashion soon spread 
‘over Europe, being brought to France by Catherino de 
Medicis. It became so important a part of a lady’s ward- 
robo, that in the list of Queen Elizabeth’s we find no less 
than twenty-seven fans enumerated. In France, they 
were formed of perfumed leather and paper, and soon at- 
tracted tho attention of artists, who painted fans which, at 
the present day, are reckoned amongst the most valuable 
treasures of the art-collection. 

The French name, éventail, is derived from the original 
shape of the fan, which was like a peacock’s ay when 
spread out. 

In the portraits of.Queen Elizabeth the oitientan ap- 
pears frequently, suspended from the girdle by a gold or 
silver chain. This shape is now made by the Indians, and 
sold to the tourists who visit Niagara Falls. 

In the portrait of the Princess of Wales, in ‘‘ Marie 
Stuart” costume, as worn at the fancy dress ball given at 
Marlborough House a few years azo, a Canadian fan is 
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seen hanging to her side, so true a copy of those of the 
seventeenth century that it was found suitable to her 
exquisite costume. Of this form we give three illus- 
trations, 

In another picture we see a very early fan, probably of 
Moorish origin; it is in shape like the weather-vane of a 
house, or a small flag. This form of fan is now used in 
Italy, but principally for fanning the small charcoal fires 
with which the cooking is done. I have two very gaudily 
decorated examples of this kind, which were bought in 
Tunis within the last few years. The fan-leaf is usually 
made so as to turn round on the stick. 

The folding fan seems to have made its appearance 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, and may be 
considered the originals of the modern type. Japan 
probably gave the first idea of this form. It seems, 
from the account in ‘“‘Coryat’s Travels,’”’ in the year 1608, 
that there were then plenty of cheap fans in Italy, made 
of paper with wooden handles ; the paper part ‘‘ adorned 
with excellent pictures, having witty Italian verses or fine 
emblems written under them, or some notable Italian city 
painted, with a brief description added thereto.” 

Returning to England, we find in the poets, dramatists 
and moralists of the seventeenth century descriptions of a 
very uncomfortable kind of fan, with a long handle—so 
long that ladies used their fans for walking-sticks, and 
chastised their rebellious and naughty children by beating 
them with their fan-sticks. In Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry IV.,” 
li. 3, we see: 

“T could brain him with his lady’s fun.” 


And in Beaumont and Fletcher : 


“Wer't not better 
‘Your head were broken with the handle of a fan ?” 


Aubrey’s account of these fans is worth quoting entire, 
as it is a most vivid and interesting picture of the manners 
of the day. ‘‘The gentlewomen,” he says, ‘‘had prodi- 
gious fans, like that instrument which is used to drive 
feathers, and they had handles at least half a yard long ; 
with these their daughters were often corrected (alas, poor 
daughters !). Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice, rode 


the circuit with such a fan ; Sir William Dugdale told me 


he was an eye-witness of it, The Earl of Manchester also 
used such a fan.” 

Of the decorations of these immense examples of the 
article, we have a most curious account. They were some- ° 
times prints, referring to the passing events of the day— 
such as *‘ Bartholomew Fair,” or the fashionable ‘‘ Beg- 
gar’s Opera”’; the works of Hogarth were also used ; and 
we find in Fairholt a description of a fan measuring 
twenty-eight inches across, dated 1781, ‘‘ which contains 
in the centre a well-executed engraving of a musical party, 
and on each side the words and music of @ canon, and 
threo French and Venetian canzonets.” 

A very large green fan was also in use at the end of the 
last century as 4 parasol, to shade the face from the sun. 
This fashion was very probably adopted from Venice, and 
it is still in vogue there. I have a large fan in my own 
possession intended for this purpose, which can also be 
uscd as a small one when needed. 

Fans suitable to the occasions on which they were to be 
used, were also in fashion. Thus, we hear of ‘‘ chapel 
fans,” to be used in chapel, with hymns and texts upon 
them ; ‘theatre fans,” with plans of the boxes and the 
names of the box-holders; and ‘‘fortune-telling fans,” 
with a scheme of divination on them. Of this kind I have 
@ curious example, purchased last year in Belgium, very 
cheap and common, costing onlyya few centimes, but con- 
taining the whole method of fortune-télling by the lines of 
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the hand, the hand itself being given, and the names and 
meaning of the lines. 

In the “Spectator” is an amusing description by Addi- 
son of an academy where the use of the fan is taught. ‘In 
the flutter of the fan,” he says, ‘‘ there is the angry flutter, 
the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused fiut- 
ter, the merry flutter, and the loving flutter. I have seen 
a fan so very angry that it would have been dangerous for 
the absent lover who provoked it to have come within the 
wind of it.” This is illustrated, on page 21. 

I trust I have interested my readers with the past history 
of this ancient and important addition to the toilet. It 
is always pleasant 
to understand 
something of the 
history of what 
we do; and I 
hope I have cast 
a new light, and 
perhaps a novel 
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FAN OF KHUS-KHUS GRASS, 


one, on a very common article in use, before proceeding 
to the practical description of how we may ornament and 
make them for ourselves without much difficulty. 

The fan-makers par excellence of to-day are the Japanese 
and the French. A few years ago the Chinese would more 
justly have been mentioned in place of the former, and 
they are still unrivaled in the production of mother-of- 
pearl, carved ivory, wood and bone framework, and their 
lacquered fans, too, are most exquisitely done ; but in the 
production of a cheap one, the Japanese nation may safely 
challenge the whole world, so absolutely perfect is their 
manufacture ; for the nicety of finish in the wooden parts, 
and the really charming decoration of the paper mounts, 
has not yet been 
equaled in En- 
rope. These fans 
are imported and 
used by tens of 
thousands; and, 
as in Italy, Spain, 
the West Indies | 
and Canada, gen- 
tlemen make use | 
of them as well as 
ladies, . 

Nor must I for- 
get to mention 
the palm-leaf fan. 
They are called in 
the West Indian 
Islands palmetto 
fans, and they 
are usually seen 
in two sizes —a 
small and a large. 
They . are some- 
times bound with 
bright- colored 
ribbon round the edge, and the handle is covered with 
the same, while a large rosette decorates the centre. These 
are the most delightful of fans for comfort and use in the 
world ; they are so light, and do not tire the hand, can 
be used as a screen, and in fanning a sick person I have 
always found they produced the most air with the least 
expenditure of strength. 

The fan of khus-khus grass is of East Indian make. 
This grass is fragrant when wetted, and punkahs are often 
made of it. The fan illustrated turns round on its handle, 
and the wind is produced by the turning, instead of by 
waving it to and fro. 


LARGE FAN, USED AS A PARASOL. 
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The large punkah, or fan, suspended from the roof of 
an Indian bungaiow, admits of a great deal of ornamenta- 
tion, and specimens may be seen in museums, These fans 
are kept in motion by servants especially appointed to 
the office. 

The manufacture of the fan in France presents a re- 
markable instance of the sub-division of labor, as twenty 
different operations, performed by twenty different people, 
are necessary to the production of one fan, which sells 
for ten centimes. These various processes are not carried 
on in one manufactory, but form four distinct branches of 
trade. 

The frames, or, as they are called, the pieds of the fans, 
are all made in the Department of the Oise—men, women 
and children being engaged in the trade. The woods 
usei are the plum, tho beam-tree, ebony, sandal and the 
lime-tree. The cleverness of the peasant work-people is 
wonderful, considering their absolute want of knowledge 
of even the first principles of engraving, gilding or sculp- 
ture. The piercing of the holes is performod by minute 
saws, which the workmen manufacture for themselves out 
of pieces of steel watch-springs. At the Exhibition of 
1851, a mother-of-pearl fan was shown in the French sec- 
tion, which contained no less than 1,600 holes in the square 
inch, the work of a peasant hand. 

F'an-painting amongst amateurs is very common at pres- 
ent in England; the beauty of the fan, however, much 
depending on the suitability of the design and the delicacy 
of the work. Figures are more used than flowers, or a 
landscape with figures ; and the old style of a group, as 
painted in the days of Watteau, is no longer seen. On 
the black satin and silk grounds which have lately been so 
fashionable, Chinese white is used, and no color, excepting 
the needful admixture of black to produce gray for the 
shading. 

Fan-psinting requires much practice ; the painter must 
not only be a skillful designer, but must bave much expe- 
rience in his or her art, and even then lessons in this spe- 
cial branch are requisite to enable the artist to attain to 
any perfection. 

The most fashionable style of fan at present is the em- 
broidered, a species of decoration which can be achieved 
by any one with an ordinary knowledge of embroidery 
stitches ; only two being generally used—long and short 
stitch for figures, and outline stitch for outlines and 
coarser work. The silk or satin employed must be care- 
fully stretched in a frame before being traced, and the 
work must be performed with the finest silks that can bo 
obtained, and needles to match. The making-up of the 
fan is of course done by a proper fan-maker ; and if it be 
properly done, and the embroidery be good, nothing is 
more effective. Nor should I forget those of lace, which 
are so fashionable for full dress. They may be made bya 
skillful lacemaker ; but I must not be understood to recom- 
mend any of the coarse and badly-worked point-lace which 
I so frequently see. 

Many ladies have beautiful old carved fan-mounts or 
frames lying by, which they have long put aside, and kept 
more as relics than as likely to be useful again. Nowthat 
both fan-painting and embroidery have become fashion- 
able, the torn or otherwise spoiled leaves can be replaced 
by fresh ones of home manufacture, much more interest- 
ing as well as useful. 

The three exhibitions of fans which have taken place 
recently—in Liverpool, in Edinburgh, and in London— 
have demonstrated the existence of a revived interest in 
this article, which is probably owing, in some degree, to 
tne idea that fan-painting and decoration is a suitable 
work for ladies. When we remember that the genius of 


Watteau and Boucher, in France, was applied to their 
decoration, and that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 
England, the handles alone were marvels of goldsmith’s 
work, costing frequently from £10 to £50, we cannot fail 
to be struck with our neglect of so worthy an instrament 
for the display of artistic taste and skill. In the cabinets 
of collectors of fino art works fans have ever found a 
*welcome, and many: exquisite specimens have been pre- 
served to us; but it was not until the year 1870 that any 
exhibition of them was organized. In that year the 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum took the 
initiative by inviting loans of interesting and artistic 
fans. In answer to this they received no less than 500, 
the number of lenders amounting to 137. The next 
exhibition was held by the Liverpool Fine Art Club in 
that city last year, when o magnificent collection was 
gathered from all parts—in all 176 specimens. 

The recent exhibition held in Edinburgh brought to- 
gether 250 fans, which wero divided into ancient and 
modern, and arranged according to their nationalities. 

With tho prevalent taste for all antique articles of dress, 
it will be easy, in this country, to give a very curious and 
instructive Fan Exhibition. 
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gets O IT, Dads !” 
“ ‘‘Here’s the Prince of Tag-rag and 
Bobtail !’” 

‘*Oh, don’t you shoot that hat !” 

‘*The hat my father wore !” 

These and other choice specimens 
of boyish wit echoed about a forlorn 
and ragged man as he made his way 
through the principal street of the 
village of Eshton. It was a day 
about the first of March. For 
twenty-four hours previous, snow 
and rain had fallen, but this morn- 
ing the sun had risen, lighting up 
tho crystal enamel of every branch and twig into diamond 
splendor. How inexpressibly beautiful it was! Every 
tree standing out in delicate relief against o sky of tender- 
est blue—everything sheathed in fairy glass, every bud in 
its wonderful diamond case. But the green of the live 
cedar-hedges, shining through the ice-jewels, was the 
most lovely of all. 

Tho boys saw nothing of this. There was plenty of 
slush under their feet, and of that they made snow-balls 
and pelted the man whose only fault was that he looked 
deserted and ragged and miserable. 

How he came by the name they called him (‘‘ Dads”) 
would have puzzled an observer. It was not a term of 
endearment, evidently ; neither could it have been given 
for a patriarchal age, for this man was not more than 
forty, though gray and haggard and worn enongh for any 
age. He had not been long in the town, either, to havo 
gained that rude paternal appellation from its children ; 
but some boyish wag, in a moment of inspiration, had 
dubbed him with that name at first glance, and he had 
borne it ever since, 

He bore his honors meekly, poor fellow! as he took tho 
slush-balls of the boys. He only took off the poor old 
hat and, with a trembling hand, wiped the wet snow from 
his face. He bad a thin face and pale-blue eyes, with a 
shrinking expression in them, like an animal who is used 
to blows. 

The boys stopped as they caught the watery gleam of 
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those pale-blue eyes; anything so meek, so pitiful, yet 
reproachful, it was not in a boy’s nature to imagine. 

‘‘Let the old duffer go,” muttered one. 

It was schooltime, too, so that helped their resolution. 
They trotted off merrily, the man looking after them with 
his sad eyes. Could it be he had ever bounded along like 
that ? ever felt any such pulses in those sluggish veins— 
such joyous life in every limb ? 

He clasped his thin hands together and looked up at 
the sky. That looked tender and bright and pitiful. My 
God! How well he remembered the past—the happy 
childhood, the youth, wrecked at the first quicksand of 
temptation ! Ah, how soon he had squandered the strength 
and joy and hope he had fancied inexhaustible! Like a 
spendthrift, he had wasted his fortune, and must be a 
beggar for ever. 

He had had a name once that many cared to hear ; that 
one dark-eyed, sweet-faced girl had murmured with love. 
Now he was ‘‘ Dads” in the eyes of the world; an old 
beggar, that was all. 

Yet he did not beg, miserable as he looked, hungry as 
he often was. 'Bhe wild dissipation of the past was over 
now, the rictcus living was at an end, and he fed upon 
husks, yet he had never begged. Unfitted as he was for 
any important, well-paid work, with health and energy 
gone, he had yet found odd jobs which gained him a bit 
of bread. 

He was hungry this morning—ravenously hungry. He 
looked closely about to see if uny eareless servant had 
thrown out so much as a cold potato. He would have 


eaten it with relish, sodden and soaked as it must have 


been in those overflowing, slush-choked gutters ; but he 
espied nothing. He looked around vaguely for work. Ah, 
the pavements! Why had he forgotten them ? 


He stood before a house, grand and handsome for Esb- . 


ton. There was a garden about it, with all the flower-beds 
warmly covered from the frost, and tall rosebushes stand- 
ing up in stiff straw wrappings. He fumbled about at the 
great iron gate a moment, and opened it at last. There 
were wide windows with lace curtains and flowers at them, 
and between the flowers a golden head and a sweet, flower- 
like face looked out. A little girl of about ten years old 
had watched the strange man as he made his way to the 
door. There was something oddly hesitating about his 
manner which struck the child. 

‘‘ Why, he looks frightened,” she said; and it seemed 
very odd to her that a great man should be frightened at 
anything. 

She saw him stand staring at the door in a distraught 
way, and ran out herself to open it. Once she looked into 
his face ; with the quick intuition of a pure spirit she read 
some sort of intense suffering there. He stared at her 
intensely, and strangely muttered: ° 

‘*Ten years! Ten years!” 

‘‘Did you want papa ?” the little maiden asked. 

‘‘Does he want the pavement cleaned ?” the man in- 
quired, roused to a knowledge that he must make his 
errand known. 

‘‘Oh, yes; I am sure he does.” 


‘‘T have no spade, I am so poor,” the man said, search- 


ing the child’s face with a strange hunger, to read again. 


there the heavenly pity that had dawned upon it. 

‘‘Oh, we have plenty, poor man |” she said. ‘Have you 
hol some breakfast ?” 

“‘Not a bito.” 

** Well, you cannot work, then. ° 
kitchen ; I will give you some.” 

The child was evidently queen in the splendid house, 
for though the cook stared in wonder at Miss May’s com- 


Come—come into the 


pany, she had seen the same sight before, for the little girl 
had a tender heart. 

She stood by when the man’s plate had been piled with 
bread and meat, and a smoking bowl of coffee set before 
him. She watched him with the same divine s;mpathy 
as he ate and drank, as if it all warmed and invigorated 
her. The man looked less like o starved animal when he 
esascd., ) 

“T am coming out to watch you,” she said, as, armed 
with the spade, he went out into the garden. 

‘The next moment she appeared in the prettiest little 
red riding -hood imaginable. Her golden curls blew 
about if till her fresh little face looked as if it were set in 
a frame of scarlet and gold. Anything daintier had never 
risen on the forlorn man’s vision. He looked at her with 
the adoration of a devotee before a saint, yet with a strange 
exultation in his eyes, 

The snow was unsullied in the yard, white, pure and 
beautiful. Every gate-post was capped with it, and it clung 
there in rarest sculpture. May danced about here and 
there threugh it like a sprite for a while, then came and 
stood soberly before the worker. 

‘¢ What is your name ?” she said. 

A spasm of pain crossed his face. He could not speak 
his old name, with all its memories of Joy and pain, so he 
said, with a wan smile: 

‘*They call me ‘ Dads.’” 

‘Oh, what a funny name! Do your children call you 
that ?” 

‘‘My children !” with just a little choking in the throat ; 
‘‘T ‘have no children.” 

‘‘Then who gave you that name ?” 

‘*Oh, the boys. They chaff me, you know, but I don’t 
mind. It does as well as any other name for me.” 

‘*Do you live all alone ?” 

‘*'Yes; all alone, in a sort of cellar.” 

‘Oh, how miserable! I shall talk to papa about it. 
He will give you work, and then you can have a better 
reom.”’ 

A gleam of sunshine seemed to fall on the man’s wan 
face—a pale reflection of the light in the child’s. She was 
kindling hope again in that despairing heart. 

‘<T am not fit for much,” he said, falteringly, ‘but I 
eam honest; at my worst, I never took a cent—remember 
that, my dear—always remember that.’”” May wondered 
a little why she should always remember that, but the 
man wenton: ‘I would serve him faithful. Ican cut 
and saw wood, or put in coal, or do any odd job. I don’t 
drink.” 

May stored up these things to tell her father, and 
watched her new protégé with a strange interest, as if he 
were an odd big child whom she had adopted, and from 
that day there was a bond between them. 

Dads found constantly odds and ends of work to do, 
and was often at Judge Wentworth’s, watching pretty 
little May with a strange tenderness as she flitted about 
him at his work, and he noted how the rosebud was open- 
ing into the rose. 

One bright April day, about four years after the time of 
the snow-cleaning, Dads had been weeding the garden. It 
was the hour of noonday rest, and he had some bread-and- 
cheese, which he was eating in the little summer-house., 
May, always friendly from the first day of their acqnaint- 
ance, had brought him out a large piece of pie. When he 
had finished, she said : 

‘‘Dads, you have forgotten entirely a promise you made 
me once.” 

‘‘That is a shame!” exclaimed” Dads, ‘for. you don’t 
forget yours.” 


28 


May was a beautiful girl of fourteen now, with the love- 
liest blush-rose on her cheek. She had many new inter- 
ests. Life was opening like a flower before her, but she 
had never forgotten the desolate man, to whom the world 
seemed such a cold and dreary place. 

Dads had improved since we first met him. His clothes 
were whole and clean. ‘There was even the look of a bro- 
ken-down gentleman about him. Worn and wan, indeed, 
was his face still, with a pathetic hunger in its expression, 
as though he had missed something in life—the something 
that sweetens it all for us. 
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mustn’t expect anything like the stories you read. It’s 
very simple, and—and miserable,” he added. 

‘Then I shall feel all the more sorry for you,” May 
said, with a very tender heart, as she sat down to listen. 

‘**T was what they call a wild boy, my dear,” Dads be. 
gan, in a deprecating way. ‘‘ Perhaps it was well that my 
mother went to her rest before trouble began. Perhaps 
if she had lived, I would have been different—who can 
tell? My father was very stern. He had no patience, 
and at last told me to go—to go to the devil my own way. 
I beg pardon, my dear. I did not mind at the time. I 
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THE MAIDEN’S REVERIE.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 13. 


‘* Your story, you know,” May said, cheerily. ‘‘ Come, 
it’s too warm for me to do anything now. 
story.” 

Dads looked as if smitten with a blow. 

‘Did I,” he said, ‘promise that ?” 


Tell me your 


‘* Yes, you promised, and you know, Dads, it is not curi- 
osity only that makes me want to hear it. It will only 
make me feel more interest and sympathy, and I am sure 
you will feel happier to have some one who knows about 
you. People say it’s a great consolation to have some one 
to confide in ;” and the young girl looked as dignified and 
elderly as possible. 

‘* Perhaps it is a consolation,” Dads murmured, reflect- 
ively. ‘‘ Well, Miss May, I will tell you what Ican. You 


was glad to be free. I think I was never very wicked, 
but, God knows, I drank very hard—that I must confess 
—and that is the beginning of many kinds of sin.” 

‘‘My mamma is dead, too,” said May, thoughtfully. 
‘“‘T have had a governess always, since I was a tiny little 
thing ; but papa is so noble and splendid, I just adore 
him !” 

This last in a rapturous and exaggerated style, peculiar 
to schoolgirls. 

‘‘T am very glad,” he said, and seemed to fall into a 
reverie and forget his story. 

‘* Well, go on,” May said, after awhile, and Dads came 
to with a stare, and_continued¢ 

‘*Once, one night,'when I had ‘been: drinking pretty 
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your sToRY.’ ’’— SEE PaGE 26. 
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hard, but not so as to lose my wits entirely, I heard, as I rest. Child as she was, she had such delicate sympathies 
was going home, one of those street-singers, you know. | with his sorrow, that she did not make even 4 restless 
It was late, and, as the sweet young voice struck my ear, I movement, Dads stared at her after a moment, as if he 
strolled over in its direction, and saw among the crowd of | had forgotten her presence. a 53 
men and boys at the door of a restaurant such pale, “Oh,” he said at last, with a half-groan, ‘‘T must go 
pretty, pitiful-looking child, trying to keep her voice | on. I told you about my drinking, didn’t 1? Well, for 
from breaking, while the tears rolled down her cheeks. awhile I was steady. I loved the poor child who had 
Even the rough men did not jeer at her. There was some- | given herself to me—God knows I did—but then I could 
thing so pure in her voice, that they all stood abashed be- | not break a bad habit in 4 day. No! I will not excuse 
fore her. I seemed to see the sins of my life all arrayed | myself with lies. I did not try. I was a brute—only I 
in judgment against me as I listened. She finished, and | thank God I never said a hard word to Dolly—I am glad 
some one passed around a hat for her. I dropped into it | of that. It is the only bit of comfort I have. 
all the money I had. «6 Of course we got poorer and poorer. She grew paler, 
‘«<Tt's Dolly Brown,’ said the man who held it, ‘and | and there was a sick look in her face, but I did not see 
ber mother is dying. The landlord has threatened to | it. I remembered it atterward. Well, one day a baby, 2 
turn them out if the rent is not made up to-morrow.’ little girl, was born to us. 1 was very happy about that. 
“Every one in that poor crowd did their utmost, and | A dear little blue-eyed mite of a thing, that looked like 
the young girl thanked them in a broken voice, Miss | me, Dolly said. She smiled with some of her old happi- 
May. I—l loved her from that moment. I got some one | ness as she showed me the baby. And I—what did I do 
to take me to see her when her mother died, and after- | to show my joy? I went off to some of my boon com- 
ward she cared enough for me to marry me. Ah, now panions to celebrate it my own way. We drank a quan- 
you will see what a wretch I am. You will see Ido not | tity of bad whisky—the cheapest kind—and I went 
deserve any kindness from you, OF any one. Poor, pretty | blindly staggering out ab night, too drunk to know my 
little Dolly ! We went to housekeeping in one room, and | way. Somewhere I was knocked down by a wagon, and 
you would have thought it was the Garden of Eden to see | lay insensible. When I awoke I was in a neat room at a 
how happy she was. ° How she sewed the little white cur- | hospital. 1 understood after the first faint minutes how 
tains to make it pretty, and had a box of violets in the | it was. Slowly came back the truth of howl had left my 
window !” wife, and I was frantic. I startled the nurse when she 
Dads stopped, as if the memory was too much for him. | came in, by crying : 
That little room, with its white curtains and violets, was |  ‘** How long have I been here ?” 
the best glimpse of paradise he had ever seen. And his « «Three weeks. You have had an injury of the brain.’ 
own sin had lost him that little bit of Eden. ‘Three weeks! Good God! What has become of 
May was very patient, though she longed to hear the | my wife and baby ? 
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‘‘ My brain seemed on fire. 1 had a relapse, and it was 
weeks again before I could stagger to my feet, and then 
days before I was dismissed as cured. This was in a great 
city, you know, where people—poor and insignificant 
people—can be quite lost. 

‘¢What had my poor Dolly done all this dreadful time ? 
I hoped the neighbors had been kind to her. I mede 
what haste I could to the little narrow street. Oh! what 
% beautiful day it was—bright with sunshine every where 
—but darkness was in my heart, and ob, Miss May, I 
looked up at the windows, and saw them shut! 

** Ah, well! Perhaps the baby was asleep. My heart 
beat fast at the thought—the baby! It must be nearly 
two months old. Noone met me on the stairs to break 
the blow. Irushed up the stairs. The room door stood 
wide open. The room was empty. Everything—every- 
thing was gone. Not a sign of life was in it. 

‘‘My head was weak yot, and it swam around and 
throbbed horribly. I tried to think! Perhaps some 
friend had taken my poor Dolly home? Ah, yes! I 
found, indeed, that her best friend had taken her home. 
Standing, with a sickening anguish creeping slowly over «Ah, that was a stab. I did not dare cry out that I 
me, and staring into the dark, deserted little room, I loved it—that my heart was hungry for it, that there was 
heard a heavy step. It was Mrs. Rooney, our landlady— | a dull aching in my breast that gave me no peace. But I 
a rough but kind-hearted woman. asked, as humbly as possible, for the name of the people 

‘** Arrah !’ she said, ‘ye’re a bit too late, my b’y, and | who had taken my child. I think the matron did not care 
bad ’cess to you I’ to give me that. She went to look over some papers, 

‘‘She looked very angry, and her eyes flashed fire. and then came back to say she could not find the card, 

‘¢* My wife !’ I managed to gasp. and the people were only passing through the place, so 

‘**Qh, much ye cared for yer wife, ye onnateral mon- | she could not tell where they lived.” 
ster !’ she cried—‘a-leaving her without the bite and the | Dads was silent for a long while then, and May, look- 
sup, while ye went among a lot o’ rantin’ and tearin’ | ing at him with very dim eyes, said, at last : 
devils !’ ** And did you never find the name ?”” 

““¢Oh, where is she ?’ I cried. ‘I gave them no rest, my dear, and at last—ah, well, 

*‘“She’s dead,’ answered Mrs. Rooncy, shortly. ‘Yo | it’s one o’clock now, and, you know, I said I would tell 
left her to pine and worry, not knowin’ where ye were, | you what I could. I can’t tell any more now.” 
and thinkin’ you were kilt entirely, which was too good ‘*Oh, but—but this is the most exciting part,” May 
luck to be true. She niver held her head up, but was for | said, with a disappointed face. 
all the worruld like a broken lily, poor dear! On tho ‘‘Ah, I don’t know. Thero ain’t much more. ’Twasn’t 
third day the fever set in, and she’d call an’ call, ‘*Oh, | much use looking now—was it, Miss May ? If that little 
John, dear! Oh, come to me, John !” till mo heart was | mite of a baby grew old enough to choose, ’tain’t likely 
clean broke a-hearin’ her.’ she’d choose to leave her pretty home and come and live 

‘‘Oh, my dear Miss May, I was weak with the sickness, | in a little cobwebby room with a bare floor, and me for 
and I just dropped down senscless on the floor when I | company.” 
heard that. Mrs. Rooney, who had a kind heart, was May seemed to be turning the thought over in her 
softened to me when she saw my distress and when I | mind, and was perplexed what to say. 
told her my story, but she could not soften the bad news. ‘Now, I mustn’t be idling here any longer,” Dale 
My poor Dolly was dead—dead and buried. Whether | said, with a deep sigh, looking into May’s face. 
anxiety for me brought on the fever, God knows. My} ‘‘Oh, I am so sorry for you !” May said, feeling that 
poor girl was gone, and the baby had been taken to some | she had been lacking in sympathy. ‘‘Somo time I’m 
home or other for care. coming to see the room where you live; and don’t you 

‘After awhile, I took a little comfort in the thought of | Want a pot of violets for the window ?” 
the baby. I swore a solemn oath that I would never Dads shook his head in a sad way. 
touch a drop of liquor again, and I have kept that pledzge. ‘No ; I don’t want violets,” he said ; ‘but thank yon, 
Ah, never could I have taken a glass in my hand without | dearie.” 
seeing my girl’s poor dead face in the poison stuff ! When he looked around his forlorn room that night, 

‘‘Mrs. Rooney could not tell me at first where the home | he shook his head again and smiled—a very pale, wan 
was, but I wandered about till I found it. While I waited | smile. Did any dower grow that could brighten it for 
in the hall, I heard a baby cry. I did not rememker how | him ? 
many babies must be there. I thought it was mine, and He sat down and thonght over all his life. Telling his 
the little cry just stabbed my heart. There were tears in | Story that day bronght all so vividly before him. He 
my eyes when the stately lady came down and asked my took down a box and opened a bit of yellow paper which 
business. I told her my story, and she listened, gravely. he had read manya time. He read it carefully now, as if 
' “Yes; there had been a child taken from the house I | be had never seen it before. It ran thus: 
mentioned, but they had it no longer, “The child you seck was given to Judge Allen Wentworth and 

‘Ah, Miss May, this seemed like a death-blow. TI had | his wifo. She was called May, because she was born in that 
made all my vows for that baby. I was going to atone to month. Let me entreat you, if you really care for her, to leave 


her f : her in the good hands into which she has fallen. I can give you 
or the misery I had caused the poor mother, and she no clow to the present home of tho Wentivorths, pe 


was gone | ‘Many Dang.” 


‘**Gone!’ Icried. ‘Gone where ?’ 

‘** Why, it is rather an odd story,’ she said, looking 
quite pleased all.the while. ‘Nothing could have hap- 
pened better for the poor little thing. It happened that 
a lady, stopping with her husband at the hotel opposite, 
lost her baby suddenly in the night with croup. She was 
very delicate indeed, and they feared her brain would 
give way. Her husband consulted with the doctor, who 
was our doctor as well, and he told him if his wife’s mind 
could be interestéd in anything, she might be saved. And 
then the good physician volunteered to tell her the story 
of this poor little child, and she did waken to an interest 
in it, and, at last, asked to see it. It wasa pxetty little 
thing, and the weeping mother took it right to her heart.’ 

‘*< But where is it? They cannot have it—it is my 
child ! I cried out in agony. 

‘¢« You surely would not interfere with the child’s pros- 
pects ?’ the matron answered, very gravely. ‘You know 
you could not do as well for it. These people are rich. 
It will be sheltered from the poverty that killed its 
mother.’ 


DADS. 
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There were drops on this bit of paper where he had 
blistered it with his tears, but now he looked at it with 
dry eyes. He thought of his weary pilgrimage from 
place to place to find the Wentworths with some dim idea 
of taking home his child, but as time went on, his love 
had grown purer, holier. He would only see his girl, 
with his own eyes, know if she were happy, but never 
disturb her happiness. This he had resolved upon before 
the snowy morning, when ho had at last found the true 
place, after years of fruitless effort. ; 

When he saw the golden-haired sprite, with-her dainty 
ways, her ribbons and embroidery, he could as soon have 
claimed her for his daughter as he would have claimed an 
angel from heaven. He only prayed that he might be 
near her—where he could sce her bright face, and read in 
it her kindly heart. If she had been cold and proud, he 
could have gone away, perhaps; but she was so full of 
tenderness, so loving and gentle! It was a balm to his 
poor bruised heart to be near her. It was bitter-sweet. 
He felt there was a tender flattery in the name she called 
him (‘‘ Dads”’), while the same word from the street-boys 
appeared an insult. 

He folded up the paper again and looked about the 
room. He had nothing left from the old time but the 
little box in which he kept the few precious things of his 
life—all that had been saved from the wreck which swept 
away wifo and child. Mrs. Rooney had kindly kept the 
box for him. It held a small faded daguerreotype of his 
Dolly, but the palo face seemed fast fading away into o 
ghost. 

There was a knot of pink ribbon there, and a lace collar 
with a coral pin—the only finery the poor woman ever 
possessed. Should he leave them to May when he died ? 
Should he let her know? No! He resolved, in a sublime 
heroism worthy of a martyr, that he would never let her 
know. Why should he torment her with regrets when he 
was gone? Yet sometimes he madly craved a word from 
her of love—such as children give their parents. She 
was his own, in spite of all the batriers of time and cir- 
cumstance—his own, his little girl Oh, to feel once her 
arms about his neck! To hear her whisper, ‘‘ Father !” 
To receive one childlike kiss! Tho longing was absolute 
pain. 

It was. no small thing that this man conquered such 
longings and put them down with a strong hand. Frail 
nod worn and poor as was the outward tabernacle of flesh, 
the inner man had been renewed day by day. He came 
home every day to his lonely room. He made himself his 
poor cup of tea and drank if, solitary and alone ; often pio- 
turing to himself a bright face sitting opposite, a pretty 
white hand pouring it out for him. - 

‘‘But I threw away my blessing—I lost my chance in life 
long ago!” he would murmur, with a quivering lip. 

This night all came strangely back to him. He felt 
restless and uneasy. He thought it was because he had 
told his story to May, and yet he wondered and looked on 
as all the events of his life marshaled themselves before 
him. 

He sat dreaming thero till late, sometimes dozing, it 
may be, but starting up with o suffocated feeling. The 
room was too warm and close to him. Something—one 
of those mysterious impulses which are inexplicable to us 
—led him out into the street. It was a clear, bright, star- 
lit night, and he walked on. Suddenly he heard the 
clang of a bell, and he recollected that just sucha noun 
had echoed through his dreams, 

‘* Fire ! fire ! fire 1’ 

The streets were full of tumult now. Hurrying feet, 
cries of ‘‘ Where ? where ?” mingled with the alarm, 


There was only. one way for Dads to walk, that he 
might make sure of the safety of his darling. Strange, 
he scarcely noticed that the crowd were surging that 
way, too. Then a hoarse voice sounded near him: 

‘* Judge Wentworth’s houso !” . 

My God! It was, it was! 

He saw it now. The familiar garden, with the flowers 
he had tended that day, looking bright in that baleful 
light. The long tongues of flame were curling all about 
the lower story. ‘Then he remembered that the judge 
was not at home. He had gone to attend some country 
court. Only May and her governess, with the servants, 
were there. 

He waited for no ladder, but burst in one of the doors 
and made his way up amid the smoke and fire. It blinded 
him, but he knew his way. He heard voices, and then 
a cry of affright, and a little white-robed figure came fly- 
ing out. 

‘IT am here, Miss May—TI am here, my darling !” he 


-cried, frantically, as he caught her in his arms. 


With a glad exclamation, she ran to him. 

‘* Miss Evans has fainted away !” she cried. ‘‘ You must 
help her !” 

‘‘T must help you first,” he cried. ‘‘ That will be the 
quicker way. I must have you safe first, darling.” 

And there was no time for remonstrance, if they were to 
escape down the stairway, which looked like a yawning 
pit full of fire and smoke. 

Dads took the girl in his arms, and all the great tender- 
ness of his poor bruised heart welled up and nearly over- 
came him. Ho held his child for tho first time. For the 
first time her arms were sround his neck. He felt her 
head against his breast. Oh, bitter joy! Oh, joyful 
pain! His feet staggered, and his eycs were blinded by 
his tears. 

But he did not falter or fall. How he made his way he 
never knew, for he seemed to tread on air. He could see 
nothing for the black billows of smoke which curled about 
him. Once something fell crashing on his head and smote 
him with an awful pain, but May was safe, and he scarccly 
heeded it in his ecstatic Joy. Only when he had reached 
the garden he put her down suddenly on the greensward, 
and dropped like a dead man. 

There was a great scene of confusion, and May did not 
see at first the fate of her deliverer. Some intrepid fire- 
man saved the governess, and then a kind neighbor took 
in the homeless ones. When the beautiful May morning 
broke, the young girl looking out on its sunshine suddenly 
remembered Dads. 

‘‘T never even thanked him,” she said ; 
must find out something about him.” 

What she did hear alarmed her terribly. There was an 
old man had fainted, or something, they said, but he had 
recovered enough to tell where his home was, and hid 
been taken there. 

‘‘Oh, I am sure that was my poor Dads!” the girl said, 
and she gave her governess no rest till she had the carriage 
brought, that they might go and inquire about him. As 
they reached the door a gentleman was coming out. It 
was Dr. Ross, and he knew them and stopped. 

‘I’ve just been with a poor fellow in there who was 
hurt at the fire last night,” he said. ‘It’s very sad; he’s 
fatally injured. He is quite friendless—no one to stay 
with him but the landlady, and she says she has half-a- 
dozen of children to look after. He can’t live long, poor 
fellow !” 

May’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘*Oh, we will stay with him,’/she sie ‘¢ Ho saved mo 
last night, and must) have:been hurt then.” 


“Cand now I 
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SEINE-FISHING ON A SMOKY DAY. 
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HOW THE JAPANESE AMUSE THEMSELVES. 
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HOW THE JAPANESE AMUSE THEMSELVES. —‘‘IN THE MIDST OF THE FUN A SHAVEN-HEADED GENTLEMAN DRESSED IN THE GARB OF A 


SCHOOLMASTER, CARRYING IN HIS HAND A PAPER DUSTER, SUDDENLY EMERGED FROM A BUILDING ON THE SIDE STREET.” 
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’ CRIED THE MAN, TAKING A PORCELAIN BOTTLE AND TWO CUPS FROM HIS ASSISTANT, AND THROWING THEM sALOFT, ‘I WILL 


PROCEED TO GIVE AN EXHIBITION OF MY ABILITY AS A CONJURERB.’ ’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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So the two went into the darkened room with soft foot- 
steps, and saw poor Dads lying there in a low delirium, 
clutching at the clothes and muttering strange things. He 
was as weak as a little child, though, and looked at May 
with his dim eyes and wan smile. 

‘‘Ah,” he gasped, ‘‘have you come, my pet, to your 
poor father? I dreamed about the angels, and now God 
has sent one.” 

‘‘ Ho thinks I am his little girl,” May whispered to tho 
governess. ‘‘ He lost one long ago.’ 

They made the room as tidy as they could, and sat down 
to watch with the dying man. Suddenly ho roused, and 
said, very distinctly : 

‘‘Give me the box from the aatarpiesel 

May thought his reason had returned, and gave it to him 
at once, but it dropped from his clutching hands. 

‘‘T can’t see it,” he moaned. ‘Oh, open it. I must 
read it again.” ; | 

He did not know who stood there, from whom he was 
begging this last service. His eyes were so glazed in death 
that he could not seo her. 

May opened it, looked at the words, and a sickening 
faintness came over her. 

‘* Read it,” moaned the dying man, pitifully. 

She nerved herself by a heroio effort, beginning : 

“‘*Thoe child you seek was given to Judge Allen Wentworth and 
his wife. She was called May,’ ” etc. 


Miss Evans uttered a low exclamation at the words. 

The dying man seemed suddenly to have the mists of 
death swept for a moment from his eyes. 

‘‘Oh, May,” he cried, pitifully, ‘‘I did not mean it! 
Forgive me, my child!” and with that prayer for pardon 
he was gone. 

May sank down by the bedside, weeping convulsively. 

The governess was full of pity, but congratulated her- 
self at the same time that all had happened for the best. 

Poor Dads never felt the tears his child shed over him, 
or knew the honors of the funeral, or the grave in the 
judge’s own lot, but he died knowing he had saved his 
child alive, and we know that must have sweetened every 
pang, and illuminated the very grave and Be of death 
itself. 


HOW THE JAPANESE AMUSE 
| THEMSELVES.. 
ITINERANT PERFORMERS, 


By Epwarp GREEY. 


Wir the exception of a few companies of actors and the 
wrestlers, those Japanese who exist by amusing the people 
are wandering vagabonds, moving from city to city, and 
living from hand to mouth. The presence of foreigners 
in their land, and the adoption of Western civilization and 
garb by the Mikado and court, have worked no change in 
the lives and costume of the acrobats and conjurers, who 
to-day give similar entertainments to what they did in the 
feudal times, before Commodore Perry thundered at the 

‘gates of Nihon, and compelled the Shogun to open them 
to all nations. 

A few days before quitting Tokio, I devoted a morning 
‘to seeing the street-shows, for which the Eastern capital is 
famous, and, accompanied by a Japanese friend, started 
from my house in the southwest suburb and penetrated 
the dense quarter near the ruins of the castle of O-Shiro. 
After walking some distance through narrow streets 
swarming with quaintly dressed natives, some of whom 
wore clumsily cut American garments, we emerged on a 


main thoroughfare, gay with signs and colored cloths sus- 
pended from the fronts of the stores. Women and nurse- 
girls, with children secured to their backs, were passing 
and repassing to and from the markets ; boys with shaven 
pates, costumed in gayly colored robes and girt with silken 
sashes, from which depended their toys, purses and school- 
books, were chattering and laughing on their way to 
school ; Buddhist priests, shaven and sleek, glided by as 
noiselessly as spirits, and glanced half contemptuously at 
us out of the corners of their eyes, as well they might, 
remembering that our advent in the land had reduced. 
thousands of their brethren from affluence to abject pov- 
erty. Hawkers of fish and fruit, toys and garments, yelled 
and screamed around us, and, to add to the din, came the 
shrill cries of the waitresses of a neighboring tea-house, 
who eagerly invited us to step in, have our feet bathed, 
and partake of the various delicacies for which their par- 
ticular establishment was noted. 

All was bustle, life and apparent confusion ; the latter 
being increased by the animated gestures of the people, 
who, while appearing to be quarreling, were alice giving 
vent to their superabundant spirits. 

As we were watching this scene we heard, in the dis- 
tance, the sound of a tambour and flute, on which some 
schoolboys passing us halted and the following conver- 
sation ensued : 

** Hai, there, Hikozi!—hear that? The Lion of the 
Corea is coming this way. Let us stop and witness his 
antics.” 

‘*No, no, Sadakichi ; my mother bade me go straight 
to teacher. It is almost time wo were at the school. Come 
—come !” 

**Oh, you lamb (coward)!” cried the first speaker. ¢* I 
own it is wrong to disobey your parent, and all that, but, 
indeed, indeed, we have ample time. Stay just a little 
while—it is good fun to see the lion dance. Surely your 
mother will not grudge you that delight ?” 

Hikozi, a handsome, plump little fellow, with a skin 
like a ripening nut, hesitated, and, I fear, forgot the Ja- 
panese golden rule. At all events, he did not betray any 
further emotion on this subject, but, as the mimickers ap- 
proached, joined most heartily in shouting a welcome to 
them. 

Nearer came the sound, ‘‘rub-a-dub-dub,” and pres- 
ently, towering above the crowd, we beheld the comically 
hideous face, paper mane and flowing striped cloak of the 
chief performer, who, elevating or depressing his mask 
and disguise, looked like a gigantic demon, his antics 
greatly delighting not only the children, but a following 
of servant-maids, who, babe on back, marched at the heels 
of the procession, and indulged in merry remarks and loud 
laughter. : 

‘“*Come,” said my companion, halting near one of tho 
gateways of a ward-division, marked by a large lantern in- 
scribed with a mon (crest) ; ‘‘there is a school down that 
street, and the acrobats are sure to perform there.” 

On came the lion, who, emerging from the crowd, ad- 
vanced toward wus, and revealed, beneath his striped 
cloak, a pair of grimy hands employed in beating a tam- 
bour, the lower portion of a human body, clothed in a blue 
cotton robe, and a pair of sturdy, muscular limbs, the 
feet of which were protected with straw sandals. Behind 
him came his orchestra, consisting of a flute-player, a 
man with a drum and tambour, and a third party beating 
a cymbal—the combined noise being almost deafening. 
The lion danced very much in the style of a trained bear, 
raised and lowered his head-piece—which was fixed upon 
a bamboo inserted in a socket secured to his back— 
shouted, roared and growled) in \a »mamnner) ridiculous 
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‘enough to amuse any one ; his gestures and capers elicit- 
ing yells of approval from our young friends, who, child- 
like, called him various names, and treated him with half- 
timid familiarity. 

As he was jumping around and diverting them with his 
contortions, a number of lads came rushing from the 
side street, and, upon nearing him, began to shout: 

‘“*‘ Hai—old lion! I hope your excellency is well! 
Dance lively, now we’ve come! We're the boys who 
have the cash {| Kick higher—you’re not half as smart as 
the other lion who came here a moon ago !” 

The performer, thus adjured, redoubled his endeavors, 
while his orchestra banged, blew. and thumped their 
instruments—as they did so, uttering shrill cries of en- 
couragement, 

The new-comers were as full of monkey-tricks as the 
acrobat. They threw somersaults in front of him, yelled, 
pulled at his robe, and, darting at him, inflicted pinches 
on his limbs that presently roused his temper, and caused 
him to retaliate with sundry kicks, which, in some in- 
stances, were received by his followers ; Masters Hikozi 
and Sadakichi joining in these attacks, and enjoying the 
sport as greatly as any of the merry rascals, © 

#$ Hai—hai—hai /” they shouted—“* ha-yakee /” (‘‘ hurry 
up !”’). 

The lion replied by lowering his head, pulling a string 
and advancing with open mouth, at the same time utter- 
ing most unearthly noises. However, the young Japs 
did not appear to mind his demonstration, ‘and continued 
to yell, scream, and amuse themselves as before. 

In the midst of this fun, a shaven-Leaded gentleman, 


dressed in tho garb of a schoolmaster, aarrying in his. 


left hand a paper-duster, suddenly emerged from a build- 
ing on the side street, and called angrily to the boys, say- 
ing: **What means this? Are you not aware it is the 
hour of study ?” | 

At the sound of his voice, the urchins stopped their 
fun, and, assuming a respectful demeanor, prepared to 
ratire, though I noticed that none of them went off with- 
out giving the lion a few cash. 

There is nothing small or mean about the average Jap- 
anese boy, who, when he has been amused by a per- 
former, pays his cash like a little man. 

As the lads were making off, their schoolmaster said to 
the lion, who was resting from his labor : 

‘‘You ought to have more sense than to keep children 
from their studies. If this sort of thing is repeated, I shall 
report the matter to the authorities,” 

“* Most excellent teacher,” politely replied the lion, ‘‘you 
do us great injustice, We had no idea we were detaining 
your scholars.” 

‘‘Very well, then, do not repeat this offense,’”’ gram- 
bled the pedagogue, ‘I will overlook your fault this 
time.” 

“‘T hope your excellency will have good health,” said 
the performer. ‘Your pupils are perfeci young gen- 
tlemen.” . 

When the old fellow was out of hearing, the orchestra 
recommenced its din, and the lion indulged in a panto- 
mimic dance, expressive of defiance to the teacher, which 
appeared to afford the bystanders the greatest amusement, 
and brought shouts of laughter from some people who 
were watching him from the barred side of the porch of a 
neighboring building. On seeing them, he once more 
arranged the bamboo in the socket secured to his back, 
took the string of his tambour between his teeth, and pull- 
ing down his lion’s robe, grasped his sticks and began to 
caper and drum as before, while his assistants moved 
among the crowd and collected money on their fans. 


It was amusing to see him, now with his mask lowered 
almost to the ground, next with it towering aloft like some 
extincé monster, and again swinging it hither and thither, 
gaping and gibing as though endowed with life, he all the 
time shouting and drumming like a crazy man. 

Although, at first glance, he appeared to caper at his 
own sweet will, I soon discovered he performed certain 
steps, and that he kept admirable time; still, his action 
had none of tho sensuous grace of the female Japanese 
dancers, It was methodically grotesque, clumsy, coarse, 
and no doubt of ancient origin. 

The lion danced until his patrons refused to contribute 
another coin, upon discovering which he partly removed 
his make-up, and, with his companions, squatted near the 
big lantern, where I had a good opportunity to examine 
his features. He was probably between thirty and forty 
years old, muscular and sturdy. His lion-skin was mada 
of paper and hemp, his mask of papier-mfiché painted and 
gilded, and his mane of long strips of tough paper colore:! 
yellow and brown. He sat on the ground, sucking at his 
tiny-bowled brass pipe, and perspiring freely, before him 
being his tambour and bamboo sticks. As we approached 
he glanced up, and, blinking his bilious-looking eyes, 
said : 

‘‘T hope your excellencies have approved of my humblo 
performance ?’’ 

We replied we had been much entertained ; and, aftcr 
questioning him a while, he said : 

‘‘How came I in this business ? Ah, that is a long story. 
My parents died when I was about as big as my drum, and 
left me to the tender mercy of a relative, by whom I was 
aold to'an acrobat. The latter kicked me into shape, and 
took me everywhere, training myself and two other miser- 
able orphans as he would have done three apes. When ho 
died, I started business as a Lion of the Corea, and ”— 
laughing—‘“‘ here I am !” 

‘*How much do you make a day ?” © 

‘¢ Ah, now you puzzle me,” he merrily replied. ‘‘Some- 
times we collect quite a sum, at others only make our fisk 
and rice, and when luck is against us, not even our salt. 
We are always fortunate when we meet your foreign excel- 
lencies, who pay us like daimios ” (noblemen). 

After this strong hint, there was nothing for me but te 
open my purse and give him a silver coin. This brought 
the entire party to their feet, and set them capering and 
drumming ; whereupon myself and friend made off, leav- 
ing the crowd to enjoy the result of our liberality. 

‘*Come,” observed my companion, guiding me down a 
thoroughfare from whence came a savory odor. ‘This 
is a famous quarter for fish-sausages. Suppose we eat a 
few ?” 

Almost the entire population of the street was engaged 
in manufacturing the delicacies he mentioned, and, judg- 
ing by the crowd of customers, they did a thriving trade. 

The processes were carried on in sight of the passers- 
by, and nothing could be neater than the shops, or more 
appetizing than the rows of sausages laid out ready for 
purchasers, 

Entering a tea-house, situated opposite one of the 
largest factories, we gave our orders, and, squatting on 
the matted floor, watched the operations of the workmen 
across the way. 

On the left of the front apartment were crouched s 
number of men armed with long knives, with which they 
minced raw fish; others pounded the dried article in 
wooden mortars ; while, on the right, a third gang was 
cooking a sort of mullet in large pans of boiling oil, placed 
over an immense (Circular furnace of stome_or cement, 
heated from below with charcoal. 
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‘aT A SIGNAL FROM HIS WIFE HE RAN FORWARD AND DARTED THROUGH THE BASKET WITHOUT TOUCHING IT It ANY Way.’? 


‘‘They make three kinds of sausage,” remarked my 
friend —‘‘ one, of raw fish, minced very finely, flavored 
with various herbs, etc., and inclosed in white paper en- 
velopes ; another, of dried fish, powdered, seasoned and 
similarly treated to the first ; and a third, of cooked fish— 
the paper covers of which are colored according to the 
fancy of the venders.” 

I beheld the operators make the various varieties he 
described, and saw them bought up almost as fast as they 
were exposed for sale. | 

Presently a waitress entered with a tray, and setting it 
before us on the matted floor, remarked, as she politely 
bowed her head : 


se 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE JUMPING BUDDHIST. 


‘* Your excellencies, I have brought you the sausage of 
raw fish; also, those made of the dried whale-flesh from 
Yezo. In a few moments I will have the honor of serving 
you with some hot sausages made of cooked bass.” 

I partook of a cup of tea, then tried the first-named 


‘SHE SAT ON THE GROUND, SUCKING AT HIS TINY-BOWLED BRASS 
PIPE, PERSPIRING FREELY, BEFORE HIM BEING HIS TAMBOUR 
AND BAMBOO STICKS,” 


food, which, although uncooked, was most delicious, 
Those prepared from dried whale-flesh were somewhat 
rank, and I did not relish them ; however, I made up for 
it when I tasted the ones made of cooked fish, which 
were crisp, delicately seasoned, and altogether a new sen- 
sation. 

While we were discussing our meal, an acrobat took his 
stand in the street, and, mounting a pair of high clogs, 
began to collect a crowd by proclaiming his various feats ; 
his assistant emphasizing his speeches by frantically 
beating on a tambour placed upon a circular rest. 

His proceedings soon attracted the attention of our 
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waitresses, who quitted us and 
swarmed into the veranda. 
The sausage-makers ceased 
cutting fish, and rose in order 
to watch his performance ; a 
woman with a child on her 
back, who, for some moments, 
had been noisily engaged in 
bargaining for a robe with a 
dealer in second-hand clothes, 
gave up chaffering, and turned 
to gaze on the speaker; and 
two merchants of the old 
school, wearing flowing robes 
and their hair in gun-hammer 
style, halted near by, and gave 
themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of the moment; while 
schoolboys, with their light 
paper books slung from their 
waists, forgot how late they 
were, and paused to see what 
the conjurer would do. The 
latter evidently had his eye on me, for, after talking 
awhile, he said: : 

‘*Even the gentlemen from afar are delighted to behold 
my wonderful performances. You must know I take a 
special delight when exhibiting before them.” Aside to 
the merchants—‘‘ They always pay well for being in- 
structed.” 7 

‘* Hai, hai!” (Yea, yes !) laughingly observed his assist- 
ant. ‘‘The Be.koku-jin (American men) never give less 
than s yen” (dollar). 

This remark caused the crowd to laugh, and drew gen- 
eral attention to myself. However, I was accustomed to 
being stared at; and I must hero testify that, beyond 
such an exhibition of natura! curiosity, I was never an- 
noyed by the Nihonese, who, as a nation, are the most 
courteous people in the world. 

‘* Now,” cried the man, taking a porcelain oottle and 
two cups from his assistant, and tossing them into the air, 
‘*T will proceed to give an exhibition of my ability as a 
conjurer.” | 

As he said this, his companion rapidly handed him 
wooden balls, eggs and other articles, until he had a dozen 
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 , LITTLE FURTHER ON WE CAME ACROSS A PEEP-SHOW.” 


objects spinning in a half-circle over his head ; his per- 
formance being accompanied by his aid, who watched 
him anxiously, uttered unearthly yells and drummed as 
though his life depended upon his vigorons blows. 

The whirling accessories were one by one discarded, 
and presently the last—an egg—dropped into his right 
hand, when, cracking it upon his forehead, he drew out 
a long thread until he literally smothered a small boy in 
its tangle. ‘There appeared to be miles of it stowed away 
in his palm, and, as the color of the stuff changed from 
red to blue, blue to green, and back to red, he shouted : 

‘* Hai, hai, hai! You ladies who complain of short 
measure in your sewing-thread should buy where I do. 
Sendo, on Yeast Street, sells the best article in Tokio.” 

When the head of the lad who was standing beneath 
him was completely hidden in the substance, the conjurer 
threw the egg into the air, whereupon it changed into a 
paper butterfly, and was blown over the neighboring 
house out of sight. 

‘‘Now,” he said, producing a sheet of paper and dex- 
terously crushing it in his extended palm, ‘‘ 1’ll show the 
honorable gentleman from afar where our flies come from.”’ 

He unclosed his fingers 
and exhibited the paper, 
compressed into the form of 
a ball, that gradually expand- 
ed and released a cloud of 
blue-bottles. This was his 
last feat, and it certainly de- 
served the reward which we 
bestowed upon him—a silver 
yen, which he apparently 
swallowed, and then drew 
from the nose of the small 
boy who had so patiently 
submitted to being covered 
with the colored thread. 

After calling for our reck- 
oning, amounting to a few 
cash over seventeen cents, we 
quitted the tea-house, and 
sauotered toward the Nihon 
Bridge, where, hearing the 
murmur of a crowd, and the 
‘ping, ping” of a samisen 
(guitar), jwe> followed the 
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sound, and presently found ourselves in an open space, 
where four streets met, in which we beheld a number 
of acrobats and jugglers performing to an admiring 
audience, 

Having sought shelter in a tea-house, we proceeded to 
watch the scene, noticing which, the artists redoubled 
their efforts, and vied with each other in attracting our 
attention. 

To our left was a clog-maker staining the wooden articles 
with a broad, flat brush, dipped in a black liquid ; as he 
did so, mingling his shouts of approval with those of the 
other. spectators. . 

The space chosen was near a ward-gate, right in the 
eentre of the traffic ; and on the left were a range of open- 
fronted stores, occupied by toy-makers, clock manufac- 
turers, tailors and pipe-makers, who worked quite calmly, 
and did not appear to notice the exhibition, which con. 
sisted of a sword-juggler, two acrobats, and a shrill-voiced 
dame, who played the samisen and encouraged the artists 
by voice and gestures, 

Notwithstanding the presence of ladies, the acrobats had 
reduced their costume to one of primitive simplicity—in 
fact, to mere harness; however, as no one appeared to 
notice it, I concluded it was nothing uncommon, and, 
after all, they were almost as fully dressed as our own 
athletes. 
| The performance, which had ceased as we entered, re- 
commenced by one of the men thrusting a naked sword 
down his throat, and inviting the spectators to feel the 
point under the ekin below his ribs. This appeared to 
greatly interest the servant-girls and children, who were 
lond in their exclamations of wonder and approval. He 
advanced, with extended hands, across the road, and enter- 
ing the veranda of the tea-house, requested us to satisfy 
ourselves that he had swallowed the weapon ; and there 
certainly was a lump, like a sword-point, in the place we 
have described ; still, I could not credit it was anything 
but a trick. : 

Upon our offering him a cup of saké, he drew the blade 
from his throat and refreshed himself with a drink ; after 
which, in reply to our questions, he stated his nge was 
thirty, and that he belonged to the province of Yamato. 
He, however, declined to repeat the performance, or to 

permit us to closely examine the sword, saying he had a 
sore throat, and it was not respectful to exhibit a naked 
weapon. 

While we were chatting with him, his companions had 
set up a stick, on which they vertically balanced two hoops 
nnd a porcelain bottle. They also produced a long, bot- 
tomless basket, made of split bamboo, such as, in Japan, 
is used for carrying wild animals to market. This they set 
on two low horses of wood, like a saw-buck. 

Our friend, the sword-swallower, then excused himself, 
and directing our attention to his associates, retired, when, 
glancing across the street, we gaw one of them, whose head 
was bound with a towel, and who carried a pipe and to- 
bacco-pouch thrust in his girdle, step back in the direction 
of the ward-gate ; then, lowering his head, run toward the 
hoops, and springing from the ground, dart through them 
without disturbing the bottle, hoops, or stick on which 
the latter stood. , 

His feat elicited shouts of approval from the spectators 
and a complimentary remark from the guitar-player, who, 
redoubling her efforts, twanged the instrument with mar- 
velous rapidity, and uttered cries suggestive of cholera 
morbus. As she swiftly passed her ivory instrument over 
the strings—for no Japanese ever uses her fingers in play- 
ing the samisen—she threw back her head, closed her eyes, 
and yelled: 


‘* Ya—a——___——000! 
Ha——i—_—_-il 
Hoo————_—_———-ah ! 
Yee———__———-aI I” 


‘* What does she mean ?” I inquired of my companion. 
‘*T cannot make any sense of her exclamations.” 

My friend smiled significantly, and replied : 

‘* What do you mean when you cry, ‘’Rah, ’rah’? She 
is cheering her husband, encouraging him to perform the 
next feat.” 

Once more glancing at the troupe, we saw the third 
man, who was even more simply clothed than his com- 
rades, back among the crowd, and, at a signal from his 
wife, run forward and dart through the basket without 
tanching it in any way. He landed upon his hands, threw 
a somersault, and, dropping upon his knees, bowed respect- 
fully to us, orying : 

‘* Your excellencies, a little encouragement. Mine is 
very hard work !” 

We rewarded him, on which his wife placed three 
lighted candles in the basket, and he repeated his jump, 
without displacing or extinguishing either of them. 

The crowd g00n became so dense that we could not see 
the rest of the peformance, finding which we quitted the 
tea-house, crossed the Nihon Bashi Bridge, and made our 
way toward Asakusa, pausing on the road to watch a man 
dance a doll dressed to represent a jumping Buddhist, s 
sect similar to our Shaking Quakers. The exhibitor was 
both ragged and dirty, and his comrade, who sang vilely 
and played upon a dilapidated samisen, was, if anything, 
a greater scarecrow ; notwithstanding which the dancing 
doll was dressed in gorgeous array, and the performance 
attracted a crowd of children, who imitated the antics of 
the puppet and shouted vociferously. 

A little farther on we came across a blind bonze, carry- 
ing a picture of Kuanon, to which he attracted atten- 
tion by striking on a bell fastened to his belt. We also 
saw & peep-show, surrounded by children squatting on the 
ground and peering through slits in the front as they lis- 
tened attentively to the proprietor, who chanted descrip- 
tions of the various scenes, and, at the same time, instructed 
ois patrons in moral maxims; one speech I noted down 
being as follows: 

‘‘Oh, yes—oh, yes! Here you behold the great god- 
dess, Kuanon, rescuing a pions maiden from a snake in 
human shape. Kuanon did this because the damsel was 
humane to animals, Now, my master-boys, I advise you 
never to hurt dogs or cats, or to shoot birds—it is sinful.” — 

*‘ Hai-hai !” cried the youngsters, ‘‘Go on witb the 
next picture !” 

The showman beat his tambour and jerked the strings of 
a doll suspended from an upright on the top of his box, 
then treated them to another scene and appropriate prov- 
erb. It reminded me of poor Artemus Ward’s moral wax- 
works. Iwas greatly amused to see those who had not 
the necessary cash stoop and peer over the heads of their. 
more fortunate companions, as though deriving some com- 
fort from inspecting the outside of the apparatus—child- 
nature is the same all over the world. When the last 
view had been exhibited the man stooped, placed his 
arms within the ropes secured to the side of the box, and 
rising, walked off, followed by the blind bonze, who, Jay- 
ing his hand on the oiled-paper covering of the peep-show, 
was guided to the next stopping-place. 

As we neared the Asakusa quarter we saw a number of 
fortune-tellers, who used various expedients in order to 
attract customers. One had a bird, another a trained dog, 
and a third a crystal ball, while a fourth, who drove 6 
lively trade, exhibited a figure of a,demon mounted ons 
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stand, At first I thought the object was alive, it rising at 
the command of its exhibitor, striking a gong when he 
rapped upon his tambour, and seating itself at his bidding ; 
however, upon closer inspection, I discovered it was 
merely a marionette, moved by strings led down the hol- 
low supports of its stand and tied to the mobile toes of 
the exhibitor’s right foot. By crooking these he could 
make the demon rise, squat, strike the gong, nod and 
shake its hideous head. To use a common expression, 
the man’s toes were all fingers. 

While we wero watching his movements a woman ad- 
‘vanced to have her fortune told, and after handing a few 
cash to the demon received a printed paper from the wise 
man. Selecting a certain combination of numbers, she 
requested the fortune-teller to explain them, when he as- 
sumed a profound expression of face, and said : 

**A sixth day camellia! Madam, you are too late for 
‘what you wish. Try again, it is only ten cash.” 

By this he referred to a saying equivalent to our ‘‘ You 
are a day after the fair”; in other words, she wanted to 
obtain an impossibility. 

**Panf!” she ejaculated; ‘‘you always give me bad 
omens! I would like to know when my husband will 
return from Osaka ?” 

‘* Pay again, and try another chance. Take some of the 
ast numbers—they are really fortunate ones.’ 

The woman sullenly withdrew her hand into the amplo 
‘pocket of her sleeve, and produced the amount he named ; 
.after which she selected a second combination, and he pres- 
ently observed : 

‘** Hearing is paradise—excellent! That means you will 
shortly hear good news from Osaka. Divide the numbers 
you selected by four—result, eight. You will welooius 
your honorable husband in eight days.” 

This appeared to comfort her, for she retired smiling, 
letving the crowd wondering at the man’s knowledge. 

Although the uneducated Nihonese, like our own ignor- 
ant masses, believe in such absurdities, none of the more 
enlightened ones put any faith in them, and the incident 
I have here described was particularly annoying to my 
companion, who indignantly remarked: 

“*6Such idiots as that one give our people a reputation 
for gross superstition. I trust you will explain this matter 
to your countrymen, and tell them all intelligent Japanese 
condemn fortune-telling, clairvoyance, spiritualism and 
Similar trickery ?” 

I informed him I would do as he requested, at the same 
time explaining there were, in enlightened America, thou- 
sands of persons just as credulous as the woman whom 
we had seen duped; on hearing which, he naively re- 
marked : 

«<T suppose every nation has its fools.” 

*¢Shall I tell your fortune, sama (my lord) ?” inquired 
the proprietor of the marionette, as he poised it on one 
limb. ‘I can serve you just as well as though you were 
a Nihonese.” 

**No, thank you,” I replied ; ‘I am quite contented to 
remain ignorant with regard to the future.” 

The fellow waited until we turned to depart, when, 
uttering a derisive yell, he remarked to the grinning 
crowd : 

‘‘Yah! What can we expect from men who have hair 
on their faces, like the ebisu (savages)? One might as well 
seek to instruct a stone as teach such blockheads,” 

We left him scolding at the top of his voice, beating his 
tambour and dancing his figure, in order to attract more 
Victims, and directed our steps toward a spot from whence 
proceeded the cries of some youthful acrobats and the 


noise of adrum. The troupe consisted of four boys and } 


a tall, lantern-jawed old man, who, as we approached, 
urged them to redouble their efforts and move lively. 

On our right was a tobacconist’s shop, open to the street, 
in which sat 8 woman sorting the weed, while her son 
watched the antics of the dancers and amused himself with 
a bobtail cat. The outside screen of the store was deco- 
rated with pictures denoting the business, and bore the 
name and address of the proprietor ; and suspended from 
& copper rod, driven in the corner-post of the building, 
Was a gigantic sign—the head of the god Daruma, envel- 
oped in tobacco-leaves, 

This deity is evidently a favorite with the lower orders 
of Japanese and the children, who fashion their snow-men 
in his image. As the legend runs, he was a disciple of 
Buddha, who remained so long in & squatting position, 
praying, that his limbs rubbed off. 

Upon learning of our presence, the dancing boys uttered 
shrill cries, threw somersaults and contorted themselves, 
as they did so shaking their hideous red masks and wuav- 
ing their rooster-feather plumes to the sound of their 
leader’s tambour, while, to increase the din, two girls, armed 
with samisens, stationed themselves across the way, and 
began to thrum and sing at the top of their voices. Two 
of the boys carried long drums, which they from time to 
time beat vigorously, and all of them danced and performed 
acrobatic tricks. 

When their proprietor heard the sound of the girls’ 
voices, he struck his tambour harder than before, and began 
to sing a well-known song from the poem of the “ Forty- 


seven Ronins”: 
**Q-ee8 Oyazo dono sonokano, 
' Kochiraye kashite gun nau se, 
Yoo chibewa bikkure giotenshi.” 


This he delivered in a querulous voice, shaking out tho’ 
last word of each line in a most comical fashion, and opea- 
ing his mouth sideways, just as our street-singers do when 
delivering sustained notes. The song is almost untrans- 
latable, and is of considerable length, the story relating to 
an old man who is stopped. and killed by a robber, tho 
latter being subsequently dispatetes. by the patriarchs 
son-in-law. 

Although his singing had an exceedingly depressing 
effect upon us, it appeared to exhilarate the youthful ac- 
robats, who spun on one foot, drummed and gave way to 
the excitement of the moment, as though really enjoying 
it, At the word of command, one of them bent his body 
in the form of an arch, while the other, mounting on his 
companion’s stomach, stood upon his hands and ele- 
vated his feet in the air. Then the man threw down his 
tambour, and shouting to the lads, bade them climb 
upon his shoulders. The drummers unstrung their in- 
struments and, retaining their head-dresses, ascended his 
body, presently standing erect on his shoulders, where- , 
upon ho signaled another to climb upon them. Up went 
the blindfolded boy ; and when he was in position, the 
fourth youngster slowly mounted and presently stood 
erect, twelve feet from the ground. 

When this was accomplished, fhe performers began to 
wag their masks and sing ; as they did so, the man turned 
slowly round and reund, then advanced toward us and 
gave a shrill cry, on which the uppermost lad dropped 
into the arms of the one beneath him, then to the two next, 
and from them to the ground, the others following him ; 
and the performance winding up by the entire party 
spinning round us on their hands and feet, yelling and 
screaming like Indians. 

It was astonishing to see how limber the old man was ; 
he went over and over ten times in succession, and re- 
peated the feat until both» himself and his pupils wero 
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completely exhausted, after which he approached us and 
respectfally solicited a reward. 

He said the lads were his grandchildren, that their par- 
ents were dead, and that his wife and himself subsisted 
on the proceeds of their exhibition—adding : 

‘‘ They go to school, and are saving money to enable 
them to visit the United States and make their fortunes.” 

The boys removed their head-pieces, and we saw they 
were healthy looking and full of fun. One of them asked 
if everybody in America was rich ; and another, whether 
we all owned watches. We chatted with them for a while, 
among other things learning they seldom used salt and 
had never partaken of flesh meat, that their principal diet 
was rice, and their names were Choshichi, Seibeye, Ki- 
chiyemon and Zensaburo. 

We gave the old fellow s gratuity, and left them clus- 
tered round a dealer in bean-curd, the centre of an admir- 
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minding the indignaut mother there was very little differ- 
ence between Young America and Young Japan, and that 
both were equally delighted with the antics of itinerant 
performers. 

Five minutes afterward I saw Taro and Otokichi in the 
back yard, the former representing the Lion of the Corea, 
and the latter beating his mother’s pillow in place of a 
tambour. 


HANDSOME, HAUGHTY, HATEFUL HARRY 
HALSTEAD. 
By Harrigt P. Sporrorp. 


‘“‘Anp that handsome, haughty, hateful Harry Hal- 
stead |” was the end of Miss Kate’s account of the com- 
pany she had seen at the theatre last night; an account 
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HOW THE JAPANKSE AMUSE THEMSELVES. —‘‘ THE TROOP CONSISTED OF FOUR BOYS AND AN OLD LANTERN-JAWED MAN.’’— SEE PAGE 34. 


ing group of youngsters, who evidently regarded them as 
heroes, Feeling tired, we entered jin-riki-shas (man-drawn 
carriages), and returned home, upon reaching which we 
overheard terrible lamentations on the part of my serv- 
ant’s wife. When I inquired the cause of her agitation, 
she brought forward her sons, two black-eyed, merry 
little fellows, aged four and six, and pointing to the elder, 
whose features were somewhat disfigured by a fall, ex- 
citedly replied : 

‘* Yes, yes, your excellency! This all comes of per- 
mitting those vagabond acrobats to give their exhibitions 
on the streets—they are the ruin of our children! See! 
my Taro has been endeavoring to imitate them ; he 
climbed onto Otokichi’s shoulders, tumbled, and cracked 
his nose-bone. I wish the Mikado would abolish the 
tascals who teach our sons such dangerous tricks !” 

As I glanced at the innocent-looking delinquents, I 
thought of my boyish days, so pleaded for them; re- 


given at the table that bright April morning, after she had 
examined the crocuses pushing through the drift of melt- 
ing snow beneath the window. 

Kate was alone with Mary in the breakfast-room, the 
father and mother having finished and gone for a tle-a-téte 
in the library, after their wont. 

‘‘Harry Halstead is his name, handsome he certainly 
is, haughty he may be ; but why you should call him hate- 
ful, that splendid fellow !—and our own cousin, too——” 
began Mary. 

‘“‘T don’t suppose,” cried Miss Kate, ‘‘that anybody 
could be hateful and be our own cousin! What angels we 
Halsteads are! He’s hateful because he’s so wickedly 
proud, because he holds his head so high, because he never 
will forget his absurd dignity, becanse he is so afraid of 
being under an obligation, of being imposed on, of —— 

‘*Oh, stop, stop, Kate! You just mean that he’s hateful 
because he won’t propose to Laura.” 
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» ID UPON HER 
** 30 SSED THE CORNER OF THE TABLE A HAND WAS LA 

HTY, HATEFUL HARRY HALSTEAD.—‘' JUST AS SHE PAS 3 
ne api’ ; ‘ARE YOU SORRY, LAURA, THAT AT LAST YOU ARE AS POOR AS I AM?’ SAID HABKY HALSTEAD. 
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“‘ Well, why won’t he propose to Laura? Here he’s 
been hovering round for a year. He can't keep out of her 
way. He's succeeded in getting her thin, and sleepless, 
and pale and melancholy, and himself as blue as the ghost 
in ‘Hamlet.’ You ought to have seen how white sbe was 
last night, with her great eyes never off the stage. I 
wouldn’t let her get up this morning. And there he halts 
without another word, just because he has nothing but his 
little salary, and she has a half-million of money. And 
papa wants them to marry, and he’s papa’s nephew ; and 
mamma wants it, and she’s mamma’s niece; and papa 
would give him a house—and I think it’s an obstinate 
ingratitade——” 

‘‘Nonsense! I’m sure J’m not able to see how any- 
body can blame him. A man that 7s a man, wants to be- 
stow upon his wife; he doesn’t want. his wife bestowing 
on him-——” 

‘“‘Pshaw! Wasn’t papa a man? And you know the 
money all came on mamma's side. If she loves him, and 
he knows it will give her the very top of happiness to do 
the ‘ bestowing ’—bestowing of what she doesn’t value a 
whit in comparison to his love—TI call it vory selfish in him 
not to let her.” 

‘* Well, you’re not a man.” 

*‘'Thank goodness, no !” 

** And you know you haven’t put it fairly. Harry was 
living with us when Laura came here, and apparently the 
very moment he found himself interested in her he moved 
off Itdid make me feel so badly to see his self-contained 
way—Harry Halstead—that all the women are half-dis- 
tracted——” 

+ “Oh, I know all about that. Of course, he’s a superb 
fellow, or else Laura wouldn’t care for him——_”’ 

“ ‘And he has come here since, only when he had to 
come—on the Mondays and Thursdays—to help papa about 
the work he undertook for him two years ago. J think 
he has shown himself a man of principle; and it makes 
me admire him ; and so: it does Laura—more’s the pity 
—and I’ve no doubt she’d rather be poor as a church 
mouse——” 

' **T¢ doesn’t make me admire him! You talk as if there 
were nothing but money in the world—as if the contempt- 
ible accident of wealth were a crime for which one must 
pay penalty. If he isn’t coming to the point he ought to 
goaway. He’d better go to Africa, to the moon—any- 
where! Fooling round Laura and breaking her heart |— 
oh, how I’d like to make a fool of him/ And this is April 
Fool’s Day, isn’t it ?” cried Kate, with a sudden thought, 
her finger on her pretty lips. ‘An April Fool of Harry 
Halstead,” she said, slowly—‘‘of Harry Halstead—just 
think of his wrath! My gracious, I do wish I could! I 
do believe I can! I declare to goodness I will !”’ 

And therewith she burst into a gale of laughter that 
rang through the house, and might have horrified the 
handsome Harry, who at that moment opened the door 
and grimly made his salutations just as Laura Devonsdale 
entered the breakfast-room from the other side. 

Yes, she was very white, as Kate had said, although, 
just at that instant, the faintest dream of a flush suffused 
her face, as if the light fell on it through the rose she held. 
And what a face it was !—perfect in outline as those faces 
cut upon gems ; so soft and sweet, too, in its pure mold- 
ings, with something touching about the curves of the 
lovely lips, the innocent appeal of the long-lashed, dark- 
gray eyes, with sapphire gleams in them ; the white brow, 
with the rings of dark hair breaking out irrepressibly 
about it—a face wanting nothing but the vital color, whose 
oyes lit it up with a sort of splendor of intelligence, and 
‘whose smile made it half heavenly, And it was quite plain 


that Harry Halstead thought and felt all this in the same 
instant that he glanced at her with a heightened color of 
his own and asked for his uncle, 

‘* He’s talking with mamma in the library,” said Kate, 
‘Sand won’t want to be disturbed just yet. Some bank or 
other has broken, that they seem to be very sorry over. 
There’s a perfect murrain on these banks——”’ 

‘‘T wish they’d all break, confound them !”’ said Harrr, 
moodily, his head on his hand as he sat at the table with 
them. 

‘*Why, where are the letters this morning, Mary ?” 
asked Kate. ‘‘Ah, there comes the sable Mercury now !’” 
and she fell to opening her voluminous correspondence, 
the remnant of schooldays, while Mary poured Harry a 
cup of coffee after his morning walk, and Laura sat play- 
ing with her toast, and absently listening to Mary’s efforts 
to keep a smooth face on things. 

“Oh, my goodness !” suddenly cried Kate, with a start 
of alarm, and then picking up the letter she had dropped 
and relapsing into silence. 

‘What is it ?—what’s the matter? Why—why don’t’ 
you speak, Kate ?” came the chorus. 

‘‘Dear me! What’s what?” answered Kate, glanc- 
ing up. 

‘*The news,” said Mary, ‘‘that made you start so ?” 

‘That ?” said Kate, a little nervously and hesitating] v. 
‘*Oh, nothing whatever !” impatiently going back to her 
letter. 

‘* Kate,” cried Mary, ‘‘I declare I know better. Why, 
your hand is trembling like a leaf !” 

‘*How ridiculous!” cried Kate. ‘What perfect non- 
sense |” And then, looking round at the inquiring faces, 
she began to work herself into a passion, after the manner 
of her father. ‘‘I never knew anything like you! You 
can’t let any one even read their letters in peace !” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It’s enough to exasperate a saint! You'd try 
the patience of Job himself !”” 

**But, Kate, what are you so excited about ?” persisted 
Mary. — 

‘I’m not excited. You'd excite a stone with your ques- 
tions. Why should I be excited because Burgess Brothers 
ask for an extension from their creditors? That's what I 
exclaimed for, if you will know.” : 

‘*‘ Burgess Brothers !” whispered Laura. 

‘‘ Burgess! I don’t wonder you started.  Burgese ! 
Are you sure? - Why, Laura, your interest——,” began 
Mary. 

**I think it can’t be the same,” said Laura, gently, get- 
ting her breath. ‘‘It must be a mistake, I had my state- 
ment of account——” : 

**Isn’t half your fortune in their hands ?” cried Kate, 
with a manner mollified to the extent of appearing the 
least bit ashamed of her outburst, 

“Yes, indeed. But it always has been, It’s perfectly 
safe. Papa left it there.” 

‘Well, if this is true, it’s gone glimmering, I guess. 
You'll have to get along with the other half; and that’s 
too much for you, the communists will say. However, 
you've always said you wished you were poorer.” 

‘To be sure,” said Laura. ‘But one says many things, 
and we talk lightly of what we know nothing about. I 
should be sorry if I couldn’t take care of my old women 
and keep my girls at school——_” 

*‘And your hospital-going, and your public kitchen, and. 
your city missionary, and——” | 

Laura laughed, and looked deprecatingly at Harry. 

‘*She’s telling fairy stories,” she said. 

**Perhaps you won’t think them all so fairy-like, pres- 
ently,” said Kate, in a moment or two, still looking at her 
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letter, “if Burgess Brothers have failed; that may be | hurt either of them, and, I dare say, you will be glad 


what papa was talking about in the library—they ran the 
Brown National Bank, you know. And if that bursts like 
e bubble—why, Laura, Laura Devonsdale !” cried Kate, 
starting from her chair and running round to her. ‘Oh, 
you poor dear—you poor little darling !” she exclaimed, 
swith her arms round Laura’s neck. ‘‘ What under the sun 
are you sitting quietly as that for? Don’t you know that 
your funds are as deep in the Brown National as a drowned 
man is in the sea? And if that’s failed, it can only be be- 
cause the Transmigration Railway went down first, and 
Uncle Devonsdale built that railway, and all the rest of 
your property is in it! No more fit to manage property,” 
cried Kate, starting to her feet again. ‘‘ All your eggs in 
one basket——” 

“‘ Kate,” cried Mary, ‘‘ Kate, be still !—be quiet ! What 
do you mean, yon cruel girl? If papa wanted Laura to 
know all this, he’d tell her himeelf, instead of staying to 
talk it over with mamma. He’d never let it come like a 
shower-bath, this way, either. And I don’t believe there’s 
a word of truth init! I think it’s positively shameful in 
you-——"”’ 

** Indeed, indeed, Mary,” said Laura, coming round and 
taking both of Mary’ s indignant hands, ‘it isn’t really 
worth making such a fuss about——” 

‘‘Hundreds of thousands of dollars are not worth 
making such——” 

‘No, indeed,” she said, with rather a weary tone ; ‘‘no- 
thing is. You see it doesn’t break my heart. Look at me,” 
and she was positively laughing, with a carnation on her 
cheek, and a glisten like the flying gleam of hope itself in 
her eye. “J’m much more sorry for Burgess Brothers 
themselves, I’ve no doubt I shall be a great deal hap- 
pier, any way. Of course, there'll be a little something 
left, and Uncle oe will let me always live with 
you-—”’ 

** Always ?” exclaimed Kate. 
marry? Jdo.” 

‘Perhaps nobody would have me,” said Laura, a little 
bit demurely, and her eyes drooped over the deep blush 
on the velvet cheek. 

Harry rose and stalked to the window, and Kate, swal- 
lowing a gulp of her coffee the wrong way, apparently, was 
seized with such a fit of choking and coughing that, almost 
black in the face, she had to run from the room, and Mary, 
well frightened, swept after her. Perhaps Laura would 
have followed, but just as she passed the corner of the 
table, a hand was laid upon her arm. 

‘Are you sorry, Laura, that at last you are as poor as I 
am ?” said Harry Halstead. 

But once outside the door, the coughing-fit suddenly 
subsided, and seizing Mary by the shoulders, Kate whirled 
her along the hall and through the next door, and into the 
farthest recess of the drawing-room. 

**Tf you go back to that pair for three-quarters of an 
hour, I'll never speak to you again!” she whispered, 
fiercely. 

And pushing Mary into the sleepy-hollow chair, she 
threw herself upon her sister’s knees, in order to keep her 
prisoner, and broke into hysterical laughter, with alternat- 
ing bursts of tears and a wasteful kissing of the startled, 
trembling, amazed and angry Mary in between. 

‘‘Tf that doesn’t answer, nothing will!” she cried. ‘And 
you may just be as angry with me as you please, Mary 
mine. Did you think I was angry with you in there? I 
played it off well, then. I’d no idea I was the actress I 
am. You can’t get up—it’s of no use to try,” giving her a 
little shake and then a hug. ‘*And when you do, you may 
tell papa anything you choose. But I don’t believe it will 


*‘Don’t you ever mean to 


enough to dance at the wedding, miss. 


** ¢Come, haste to the wedding! 
Come, haste to the wedding!’” | 


sang the giddy girl, and springing up and catching the 
two sides of her skirts, she danced to her reflection in the 
long mirror such a jig as nobody would ever have dreamed 
could have profaned that Axminster. 

But just as Kate was in the act of this profanity, her 
father, having ended his morning conference with mamma, 
had passed into the breakfast-room for the paper he had. 
left there. 

You may imagine that he started back in some hot sur- 
prise at the tableau which met his gaze, and that two other 
people started back with equal suddenness from each 
other’s arms, their faces flushing like clouds at sunrise, and 
one of them certainly looking lovelier that minute than she 
ever did before. 

‘* Harry !” cried his uncle. ‘* Laura! ‘You don’t mean 
to say that this has been going on without my-—— 

**Oh, uncle, uncle!” cried the girl, darting to the old 
gentleman’s side, and hiding her blushes and her over- 
flowing tears in his breast; ‘‘I am so glad I lost it! I 
never should have found Harry if I hadn’t lost it !’’ 

‘If you hadn’t lost what, pray ?” 

‘‘Oh, the money, you know, uncle—my inheritance, my 
fortune—though I shouldn’t call that fortune when Harry’s 
love is so much greater fortune.” 

‘‘ Have you gone mad ?” said the old gentleman, ‘* What 
sort of nonsense are you talking? There’s nothing the 
matter with your fortune, Where the deuce did you get 
that idea ?” 

‘‘Kate,” began , coming forward manfully to the 
rescue—‘‘ Kate has told us, and has conferred the greatest 
blessing on us that -——” 

‘Blessing be hanged, you pair of idiots !”” roared the 
benign old gentleman. ‘‘ Kata !”—and a strange light was 
dawning over his ruddy and ruddier face. ‘‘I might have 
known as much. That is what the riot in the parlor means. 
Wait a moment.” 

And releasing Laura, somewhat to Harry’s peace of 
mind, he slammed the door behind him. And to Kate,in | 
the middle of her unrighteous rites, suddenly appeared 
her father. 

Five minutes afterward, the door, that had scarcely 
ceased quivering from its slamming, gently opened, and a 
face, over which the curls were falling in gypsy-like con- 
fusion, put itself in, followed by the rest of a person, and 
& toilet in disorder proper to jig-dancers. 

**T hope you haven’t been quarreling while I have been 
gone,” said Kate, standing humbly with her hands folded 
before her. ‘‘I couldn’t get here any sooner, for I had to 
stop and make papa finish my jig with me. Fancy! oh, 
he has no breath left in his dear old body! I came back 
to tell you that the Transmigration Railway hasn’t gone 
down, after all, or gone up, or gone under, or gone any- 
where. So it’s all a mistake, you see, about the bursting 
of the Brown National. It was not that bank, but another, 
about which papa and mamma were talking, it seems; 
they were talking of the bank whereon the wild times 
blow, drawing on their youth, you know, and the bank 
refusing to honor the draft. And, by-the-way, it was tho 
Burgess Brothers, ship-chandlers, down on Broad Wharf, 
that failed, and not your Burgess Brothers, by any means, 
Laura. Your property is all right ; and papa’s as——” 

‘‘Oh, Kate, Kate !” cried Laura. 

‘‘ Kate !’ exclaimed Harry, in stern dismay. 

But Laura had already turned).as if ‘to throw her arms 
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THE CHILD TO THE WAVES. ee oT 
Rot, bright greeP waves! across the bay, | ' 
sweep up like racers fleet; | raret | 


I love you in your harmless play, | | 
The diamond sparkle of your Spray, 
And then your swilt retreat. 


A pleasant gound it is to me, | | ~ — 

When on your rocky shore \ = ee; | 
T hear you, children of the sea, 

To your unchanging melody, 

Soft breaking evermore. — 
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I love, when gentle preezes blow, 

and view 
e great white gulls a-sailing low, 

While little boats rock to and fro, 
The best of friends with you. 
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Roll, bright green waves! but do not come 
With angry crests, for then 
I think of mother, sick at home, 
. / Yi fy 3 Pay tt PS And fear lest father from your foam 
| \ | | ERE ee Pe \ is If fh he Should ne’er come pack again. 
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about him, and he had somehow felt obliged, perhaps by think you'll have to make the best of it. Tf it really js an 
spend it, for papa never 


a blind instinct that refused to Jet Fate snatch her from embarrassment, Lcan help you 
him now, to hold her closely to the heart that plunged and | gives us half enough. And I think, too—I think,” cried 
throbbed for her sake. Kate, with her ringing peal of Jaughter gail, “that I 

Harry Halstead 


‘* Yes,” said Kate, sweetly, ‘ that’s S09. There’s nothing ought to have & handsome fee for making 


whatever happened to your money that J know ; and I! an April Fool Y 
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AMONG THE MANGROVES, 


In the tropical zone, wherever the reflux of the tide ex- 
poses a broad belt of alluvial soil, the shores of the sea, 
particularly along the estuaries of rivers or in the shallow 
lagoons, are generally found fringed with a dense vegeta- 
tion of mangroves. For no plants are more admirably 
adapted for securing a footing on the unstable brink of 
the ocean—none are better formed to lead an amphibious 
life, 


‘ The growth of these salt-water-loving trees (Rhizophora 
gymnorrhiza, R. Mangle) is equally peculiar and pictur- 
esque. The seeds germinate on the branches, and, increas- 
ing to a considerable length, finally fall down into the 
mud, where they stick, with their sharp points buried, and 
soon take root. The fruits of many plants are furnished 
with wings, that the winds may carry them far away and 
propagate them from land to land ; others, enveloped in 
hard, waterproof shalls, float on the surface of the sea, and 
are wafted by the currents to distant coasts; but here we 
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have a plant, the seeds of which were destined to remain 
fixed on an uncertain soil, close to the parent-plant, and 
surey this end could not have been attained in a more 
beautiful. manner ! 

As the young mangrove grows upward, pendulous roots 
issue from the trunk and low branches, and ultimately 
strike into the muddy ground, where they increase to the 
thickness of a man’s Jeg : sn that the whole has the appear- 
ance of a complicated series of ioops and arabes, from five 
to ten feet high, supporting the body of ike sree lize 80 


many artificial stakes. It may easily be imagined what 
dense and inextricable thickets, what incomparable break- 
waters, plants like these—through whose mazes even the 
light-footed Indian can only penetrate by stepping from 
root to root—are capable of forming. 

Their influence in promoting the growth of land is very 
great, and in course of time they advance over the shallow 
borders of the ocean. Their matted roots stem the flow 
of the waters, and, retaining the earthy particles that sink 
to the bottom between them, gradually raise the level of 
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the soil. As the new formation progresses, thousands of 
szeds begin to germinate upon its muddy foundation, 
thousands of cables descend, still further to consolidate 
it ; and thus, foot by foot, year after year, the mangroves 
extend their empire and encroach upon the maritime 
domains. 

The enormous deltas of many tropical rivers partly owe 
their immense development to the unceasing expansion 
of these littoral woods; and their influence should by 
no means be overlooked by the geologist when describ- 
ing the ancient and eternal strife between the ocean and 
the land. 

When the waters retire from under the tangled arcades 
of the mangroves, the black mud, which forms the con- 
genial soil of these plants, appears teeming with a bound- 
less variety of life. It absolutely swarms with the lower 
marine animals, with myriads of holothurias, annelides, 
sea-urchins, entomostraca, paguri and crabs, whose often 
brilliantly colored carapaces form a strong contrast to the 
black ooze in which they are seen to crawl about. Lifo 
clings even to the roots and branches bathed by the rising 
floods ; for they are found covered with mussels, barn- 
acles and oysters, which thus have the appearance of 
growing upon trees, and pags one-half of their existenco 
under water, the other in the sultry atmosphere of a tropi- 
cal shore, 

This vast multitude of marine animals naturally attracts 
@ great number of strand, lacustrine and ses birds ; for it 
would be strange, indeed, if guests were wanting where 
the table is so prodigally supplied. The mangrove forests 
thus afford sport of great variety to the hunter whose en- 
durance can face the laborious mode of progress he must 
adopt. 

The red ibis, the snow-white egret, the rosy spoon- 


Dill, the tall flamingo, and an abundance of herons and 


other waterfowl, love to frequent the mangrove thickets, 
enhancing by their magnificent plumage the beanty of 
the scene. For, however repulsive may be the swampy 
ground on which these strange trees delight, yet their 
bright green foliage, growing in radiated tufts at the ends 
of the branches, and frequently bespangled with large, 
gayly colored flowers, affords a most pleasing spectacle. 
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re)  NOBLE-LOOKING fellow was Sol 
< Kendrick. Not that he was handsome, 
\. exactly, but that ‘‘every inch a man” 

seetned to be written all over his erect 
/ and sinewy frame, as well as in the 
- deep lines of his bearded face, and 
~/ 5 POA the fire of his keen, dark eyes, And 
) (fo pS DPS yet, as he stood on the jutting pier, 
“\ “45/45>> With the sleepy old New England town 

WRG ~ behind him, and gazed moodily ont on 
SA I~—>y the harbor, it was clear that Sol was 
“ary  gloomier just then, a good deal, than 
% the cloudy evening that was darkening 
down about him. For some minutes 
he Ind preserved a grim and self-absorbed silence, but 
now, at last, he growled to himself : 

“It isn’t Pattie’s fault. Itcan’t be. If it had been, the 
old aristocrat wonldn’t have sent her away ; and yet, I 
think she ought not to have gone without seeing me, 
even to please her father. Not one word, not a good-by 
look, not even a scratch of a pen to tell me where she 


was going, so I could follow, and all because the old 
rascal has heaped up more dollars than he knows what to 
do with—while I haven’t. Gold, gold—that’s what’s the 
matter ; and I haven't much yet, that’s a fact, Well, see- 
ing Pattie’s gone in such a way, I might as well go, too. 
I won’t try whaling again; but if I owned such a craft 
as that, now, I'd go with her somewhere. Never saw such 
a beauty in my life. Tom Avery got her wonderfully 
low, too; but I wonder what he means to do with her ? 
He’s a strange fellow.” 

‘*Hullo, Sol !” broke in a deep and ringing voice, close 
beside him. ‘‘ Looking at my boat, are you? Well, what 
do you think of her ?” 

‘Is that you, Tom ?” replied Sol. ‘Well, I think 
she’s as trim a craft as ever floated, and I was wondering 
how you came to get her so cheap.” 

‘* Easy enough,” said Tom. ‘She was built for a yacht, 
and so big that not a dozen men in the county would care 
to run her for that. Then she was sold to Uncle Sam, 
and when the war was over, he had no use for her. £0 
she went at auction ; and, as the merchants wouldn’t bid, 
I got her for a song. More fools they, or else they never 
examined her.” | 

‘* ‘Why so ?” asked Sol. 

**Why ? Because she’s as swift as a bird, carries an 
awful spread of canvas, and’ll take more cargo than any 
other vessel I ever saw of hér size,” replied Tom. 

‘* Why, what does she rate ?” asked Sol. 

‘*Only six hundred and fifty tons, and it’s a mystery to 
me how they keep her down to that.” 

‘‘Well, Tom, but that isn’t half the mystery your voy- 
age is, You know your own affairs as well as any man 
need to, but where’s your profit to come from ? Some- 
body said you were going to carry a lot of arms and such 
things to China.” 

‘*And so I am,” said Tom, ‘and bring back such a 
cargo as suits me. I didn’t drift abont that old China 
seas whaling-ground for two years without learning some- 
thing ; and I’m off now within three days, if I can fix 
two things.” . 

** And what are they ?” asked Sol. 

‘‘ Well, first, I want a mate—such a one as you would 
be if you would go; and I'd ask you, if it wasn’t for 
Pattie North.” 

‘“‘Never mind Pattie North!” exclaimed Sol, with a 
long breath, and evidently a tremendous effort—‘ never 
mind her. I'll go with you.” 

‘*You’ll go?” almost shouted Tom. 
only one thing more,” : 

‘* And what’s that ?” asked Sol. 

‘‘ Why, it’s about ten thousand dollars to finish paying 
our outfit, The men are all engaged to go on shares, like 
a whaling-voyage, and some of them have put in a good 
deal; but I need about ten thousand more.” 

‘All right,’ coolly responded Sol. ‘I’ve got that 
much, and more, too, if it’s needed. Do you want it 
to-night ?” 

‘** Hurrah !” shouted Tom—‘‘hurrah for the Loiterer, 
and hurrah for the cruise! This is the best thing yet. 
You’re the man of all the world I'd choose to baek me on 
such a voyage as this. Sol, old fellow, give me your 
hand.” 

The two men were as near alike as might be in external 
proportions, either of them standing more than six ‘eet ; 
but Tom’s brown hair, blue eyes and laughing face con- 
trasted strongly with his friend’s darker and sterner physi- 
ognomy. 

‘‘Oome on, Sol,” said Tom—“‘come with me, and bo 
introduced to the men,” 


‘‘Then there’s 
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A brief walk brought them to the door of a weather- 
beaten tavern, near the docks, well known as a sailors’ 
resort; and once inside, Sol could scarcely suppress on 
exclamation of astonishment. 

The dingy old barroom was brilliantly lighted up, and 
seemed almost crowded with rugged and stalwart forms, 
among whom Sol recognized some of the best and hardiest 
seamen of the port. 

‘* What! all these ?” he whispered to Tom. 

‘““Yes—all these,” replied Tom; and then he added, in 
a louder voice : ‘* Now, men, I'd introduce Sol Kendrick, 


the mate of our ship, if most of you didn’t know him as, 


well as I do.” 

This brief announcement was welcomed by a chorus of 
approving shouts, which increased when Tom continued : 

‘‘ And, my men, Sol comes in on the same terms with 
the rest of us. He puts in the ten thousand we needed 
to complete our payments.” 

‘*Is it as much of a mystery to them, Fon, as it is to 
me ?” asked Sol. 

‘* Every bit,” said Tom, in an adlerana. s “and I 
must keep it so for a while. In fact, part of it is @ mys- 
tery to all of us, except one man.” | 

**And who is he ?” asked Sol. a 

“Tl tell you. Hullo, there he comes, ‘now, the old 
pig-tailed mandarin. How are you, Ah Wing?” - 

The door near them had opened as Tom was speaking, 
und admitted the silent, gliding steps and the somewhat 
bowed figure of an elderly looking Chinaman, almost the 
only trace of whoso nationality was in his yellow face and 
Tartar eyes, for his pigtail was of the shortest, and his 
dress that of a sailor in luck. 

‘*Me velly good,” he replied, with a ghastly grin on his 
wrinkled face. ‘‘ How do ?” 

‘All right now, Ah Wing—I'’ve got my man, and he’s 
gotthe money. We shall sail now in short order.” 

‘*Velly good,” sententiously replied Ah Wing ; bat Sol 
Kendrick almost shuddered as he grasped the limp, cold, 
clammy hand that was extended to him. 

The men had evidently been called together for busi- 
ness, and an hour or so.was spent in signing of articles, 
giving of orders and the like ; but, to Sol’s astonishment, 
not a question was asked by any one as to the purpose or 
direction of the proposed voyage ; and nearly thirty men, 
three times the crow Sol could see any use for, made up 
the Loiterer’s list. 

It was a curious affair, and Sol already began to feel his 
veins tightening with a burning interest that he had never 
felt before at the beginning of any venture, 

“ Tom,” he muttered, ‘‘it only needs a lady in the case 
to make it out a genuine romance.’ 

‘‘Hush! perhaps there is,” whisperod Tom. 
rather, perhaps there may be. How about Pattie ?” 

Sol was silent ; but he noticed a strange flush rising on 
his friend’s face, and he had no more to say just then. 

Late, however, when the assembly broke up, and Sol 
turned his steps toward his humble and lonely home, his 
thoughts began once more to trouble him, and the ques- 
tion came back repeatedly : 

‘¢ How about Pattie ?”’ 

With a slow and doubtful motion he had laid his hands 
on the gate, when suddenly a sort of shadow seemed 
to arise on the other side of it, and a piping voice ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Oh, Massa Kendrick, I’se so berry glad you come! 
Is gittin’ skeered, I is, an’ I wants to get out ob dis. 
Dere’s something Miss Pattie tole me to gib into your 
own hands.” 

Sol had been almost startled at first, but he had in- 
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stantly recognized old Squire North’s colored waiter-boy, 
and he seized with avidity the little white packet held ou‘ 
to him, while the bearer was made glad with a bit of crisp 
green paper, that caused him give a whoop and turn a 
somersault as he scurried away into the darkness, 

Sol was inside the house quickly enough ; but it seemed 
to him an age before he could strike a light. 

Even when he had done 0, his strong, bronzed fingers 
trembled as he tore open the envelope, and a mist arose 
before his eyes as he read. 

It was but a brief word; yet Sol’s heart bounded tre- 
mendously as he gathered in its meaning: 


*Oh, Sol, I’m 80 sorry, but, indeed, I cannot help myself? We 
are going to Europe, I believe, but they make almost a prisoner 
of me. Never mind, Sol, dear, how long it is; I’ll come back to 
you some day, and we must wait. Good -by—good-by—they 
are coming. You will wait for me? I will come back! Oh, 
Patri.” 


Sol Kendrick gave almost a groan of delight as he 
pressed the little paper to his heart. 

*‘Come back!” he exclaimed. ‘She will come back ! 
And so will Wait for her? A hundred years, if need 
be. But why not follow her? Oh, if it wasn’t for this 
cruise of the Loiterer! And yet, I see—that is all right. 
I ought not to follow and give her trouble. I'll be better 
able to bear it if I'm only busy ubout something. Now, I 
don’t care a cent where Tom and his Chinaman take me, 
Wo shall surely be home again in due time. Oh, Pattie, 
my own little darling! IfI only could see you, or send 
you word of where Iam going! but then, as for that, I 
haven't the least idea myself. Good-by, then, and hurrah 
for the Loiterer’s cruiso !” 
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Ir Sol Kendrick, that evening, instead of going to bed, 
as he did, after a while, could have sunk right down 
through the earth beneath him until he came out on 
the other side, he might, if he had been well aimed, have 
made his appearance in front of a well-built and very civ- . 
ilized-looking house in the English quarter of Hong-Kong, 
that queer trading-station which has grown into a city 
more European than Chinese. 

He could not well have looked through the closed blinds, 
however, nor heard the lively conversation that was going 
forward between a young lady and her father. Neither 
would it have been right for him to have done so. 

The young lady was of about the middle size, almost a 
brunette in style, but with an unusual beauty of form and 
face. The latter, too, was just now lighted up with a 
ure and excitement. 

‘*QOh, father !” she exclaimed, ‘‘is it true? Have cau. 
indeed, decided to go home? I’m so glad! But when 
shall we set out, and how shall we go ?” 

‘“Why, Elsie, my dear,” replied the dignified and al- 
most pompous-looking old merchant, as he looked fondly 
down into her sparkling eyes, *‘ my old American partner, 
Mr. North, wrote me by the last mail that he had closed 
up everything for me there very satisfactorily, and meant 
now to spend the next Summer in Europe. I have nearly 
settled the business here ; 1 am as rich as I have any care 
to be, and I’d like to get back once more to civilization, 
for your sake es well as for my own.” 

‘* But when shall we go ?” 

‘‘T can’t say precisely, but before a great while, I’m 
going in my own ship, and shall take a gogd cargo with 
me. No other passengers, except, of course, Joe Brace, 
and we'll have things all our own »ay;” 

_ *T hate Joe Brace !” exclaimed Elsie, 
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‘¢But, my dear, you knowI don’t want you to hate Joe 
Brace, but quite the contrary. What have you against 
him, pray ? Is he not young and rich and good-looking ? 
And I’m sure you used to like his father and mother.” 

‘‘ Well, yes, I liked them well enough,” said Elsie, but 
with a cloudy look deepening on her face ; ‘“‘but I hate 
all the men I’ve seen here, not excepting the official people. 
They’re a greedy, money-getting, uninteresting lot, all of 
them. They don’t seem manly. Why, I believe the man- 
liest fellow I’ve seen was the Yankee sailor that fished me 
up out of the water the day the Electra’s boat was upset 
by that miserable junk.” 

‘* Well, yes, Elsie, he was a fine fellow, and he saved 
your life, it’s true ; but, then, you know, a mere master 
of a whaler—no gentleman.” 

_. Yes, he was a gentleman, too, for he blushed like a 
girl when you spoke of rewarding him, and he was thor- 
oughly polite and well-br 

‘*Elsie, my daughter, he saved your life, and I don’t 
blame you for thinking well of him; but it seems to me 
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he did accept of a 
very considerable re- 
ward, after all. When 
I was young I'd have 
fished for girls all 
day at the rate he 
was paid.” 

“Oh, you mean 
my diamond ring ? 
Well, what else could 
I do? And _ then, 
what good was that 
tohim ? Sailors don’t 
wear diamond-rings, 
and, of course, he 
wouldn’t sell it.” 

‘*Why not? That’s 
the best use he could 
make of it,” said her 
father. 

*‘ So Joe Brace said, 
and the stranger heard 
him say it, too, and I 
saw his eyes flash fire 
at the insult. No, 
father, he was a gen- 
tleman, and he would 
not sell it. I don’t 
care if I do say it 
right out plainly—I 
want to get back into 
a country where such 
men grow. We've 
read all about the war 
in America, and there 
must be plenty of 
such men among such 
a people. I don’t even 
care to stay too long 
in Europe.” 

‘*For fear of miss- 
ing your man, or for 
fear they'll all be 


gone?” half-laugh- 
ingly replied the old 
gentleman. 


It was clear enough 
that Elsie Winwood 
was a spoilt child, but 
her pompous father had a will of his own, fond as he 
was, and he was now more than ever determined that Joe 
Brace, whoever he might be, should be their fellow-trav- 
eler, and that other things, perhaps, should result in the 
not too far distant future. 

The conference between father and daughter was not 
prolonged much further, and the latter was soon left to 
her own devices, 

For a few minutes after Mr. Winwood’s departure Elsie 
sat in a sort of brown study, but at last she sprang to her 
feet, exclaiming : 

‘‘ Joe Brace, indeed! Why, he worships gold too much 
ever to worship any woman. There must be men in the 
world somewhere, and if I can’t find a full-grown man, 
heart and soul, [ won’t put up with half aone. I don’t 
propose to divide any man’s affections with his pocketbook. 
When it begins that way the pocketbook is sure to win in 
the long run, and be sole master.” 

Elsie’s face, as she saw it in the tall mirror by the win- 
dow, was wearing _an unusually deep-eolor;as she spoke, 
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and she ended her soliloquy with a hearty fit of silvery, 
half-mocking, laughter. 

Meantime the old merchant had climbed into a neat- 
looking, English-made brougham that was waiting at the 
door, and been whirled away to his counting-house. 

A dingy old affair it was, but there were few signs of 
anything like ‘‘going out of business” about it, for, al- 
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though the faded sign of ‘‘ Winwood, Brace & Co.” was 
so soon to give place to some other, everything about the 
concern bespoke the most bustling activity. 

‘‘ Ah, Brace, my boy, is that you? Well, what’s the 
news ?” asked Mr. Winwood of a spruce, dapper-looking, 
sleek-faced young gentleman, who sat on a high stool in 
the office, as if waiting his arrival. 
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‘ Good news, good nows, sir !” briskly returned Brace, 
“The Golden ..Aix'7> has been signaled 37 the movth o. 
the river, and sho’li be up on the tide. All safe, sir, and 
we couldn’t ask a better ship to sail home in.” 

‘¢ That’s a fact,” said the old gentleman ; ‘‘ but there’s 
no hurry, you know. I mean to make this the best cargo 
I ever put on board, and we must take our time to it.” 

‘All right, sir,” replied Brace ; ‘‘all right. We mustn't 


lose sight of the profit and loss account. I never mean to |: 


be any poorer than I am now, not if I know myself.” 

‘*You’ll do—you'll do!” chuckled the old gentleman. 
** And you must try and arrange some other things before 
the voyage is over.” 

‘‘Trust me for that, sir; I know what I’m about,” re- 
plied Brace, with a most self-confident smirk. ‘‘I think 
I understand some things as well as others, All I want is 
opportunity, Leave the rest to me.” 

‘* Well, my boy, you have my good wishes,” said Mr. 
Winwood ; ‘‘and I’m half inclined to believe you are 
right about it.” 

‘Right ? Of course I am. And now let’s gu to busi- 
ness,” 
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lox {= S=—— | HE Loiterer must have been, in- 
| Fas =| % | D es deed, very nearly ready for sea at 
7 oot the time she secured her *‘ mate ”’; 
9 | fa a ~z. for on the morning of the fourth day 
hai 1S . thereafter she sailed gracefully out 
(4 wee, . 2’ of the harbor, and turned her sharp 
CRU ik prow toward the open sea, leaving 
IN we ; ‘ behind her a community half-crazed 

i\ ON /p with curiosity as to what great secret 
¢-<———~?_ of commercial adventure lay con- 
ve. cealed under the simple, ‘‘ lor 


Canton, China, and a market,” that appeared on the 
custom-house books. 

As for those on board, whatever their doubts or desires, 
they as yet said very little about them, nor was it until 
the shore was fading behind them into a dim, cloudy bank 
on the horizon, that Captain Tom Avery mustered all 
hands forward, and thus addressed them, after a few pre- 
liminary remarks complimentary to the ship and her crew : 

**And now, boys, you needn’t think I’d have fitted out 
such a craft as this, and triple manned her in this way, 
unless there was some good reason for it.” 

‘*Trust you for that!” shouted one of the men. 
believe it.” 

**T know you do,” continued Tom ; ‘' but now there’s 
one thing more I want tosay. I believe this voyage of 
ours will pay, and pay heavy, and be a short one for the 
distance ; but it may be as chock-full of danger as an egg 
is of meat ; and if there’s any man here don’t like that, I 
want him to say so now, so we can take this chance of 
sending him home by the first inbound vessel we speak.” 

‘*You told us all that before,” said one of the men. 
**Scarcely any one on us believed them guns and things 
was put on board for merchandise.” 

‘Why not ?” asked Tom. 

‘‘ Wall,” replied the sailor, ‘‘ thar may be too many for 
the size of the ship, and then they was brought in one lot ; 
but thar ain’t enough of them for cargo. We kind o’ 
reckoned as how we might have a chance to use ’em.” 

_ © Well, then, I can promise you that if we do, it will 
be only in self-defense, and all according to law, and I’m 
glad not a man of you calls out to be sent ashore. So, 
now we are all ut sea, and the secret can’t leak out, I'll tell 
you this much : we’re bound on a wrecking yoyage, and 
we've got a dead sure thing.” 


colo 
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A rousing hurrah greeted this announcement, so entirely 
in accord with the adventurous and romantic spirit of sea- 
faring men; bus not a few of them grumbled to one an- 
other : 

‘‘He might have told us more about the place he’s 
bound for ;” and others had replied : 

‘*Gueass the captain knows what he’s about. That old 
Chinee of his ain’t any sort of a fool, now, I tell ye.” 

And now the Loiterer was made to show forth the re- 
markable qualities of her model and make to the very 
uttermost. With so strong a crew there was no need of 
any waste, and every puft of wind was made to tell, and 
every available inch of canvas was kept aloft. 

Even in gales that would have threatened destruction to 
lighter spars, a ‘‘ spread ” was maintained that would have 
been dangerous enough for any craft less stanch and sea- 
worthy. 

Over the tossing waters, like some huge, wide-winged 
bird, and ever, as the swift vessel dashed onward, the en- 
thusiastic expectations of her oflicers and crew grew daily 
more confident and exulting. 

Tom Avery and Sol Kendrick were inseparable, when 
not divided by the necessities of duty ; and the second 
and third mates were prime seamen, whom they had no 
fear of trusting with any matters pertaining to the man- 
agement of the ship. 

The latter was all the more easily handled because of 
her schooner rig, and a more comfortable craft to sail in 
it would have been hard to find. 

They had already been some weeks at sea, when, cne 
morning as the two friends met just after the second mate 
had relieved Sol of his watch on deck, Tom said to the 
latter : 

‘‘Sol, my boy, we've made the most wonderful time on 
record. At this rate we shall be on our working ground a 
good half sooner than I’d any idea of. It wouldn’t doa 
bit of hurt to overhaul our cargo and make sure it’s in 
good condition.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see how much of it could have been damaged,” 
said Sol; ‘but we might as well take a lock at the diving- 
gear. A little airing would do that noharm. Old Ah 
Wing has got over his sea-sickness at last, and it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to give him anything todo. I never sawa 
man so long in getting on his sea-legs; and yet, all tho 
while, he insists on telling you it’s ‘velly good.’ ae 82 
curious old fellow.” 

‘* He’s all of that,” said Tom ; “and, if he does get sea- 
sick, I’ve very little fear of his ever getting homesick.” 

“Ah !—why not ?” asked Sol. 

‘TI fancy,” replied Tom, ‘that he would rather not 
show his ugly mug to any Imperial Mandarin. The way 
I got him was in saving his life by hiding him on board 
my ship when the Emperor’s ‘braves’ were after him. I 
don’t know what he did, or what he didn’t do, but I’m 
pretty sure they meant to chop his rusty old head off if 
they caught him. It may have been some political affair, 
for he was a man of consequence. At all events, he seems 
to know the Chinese coust better than any other man I 
ever saw, as well as all the adjacent seas and islands. Ho 
laughs outright at some of our charts, I can tell you.” 

‘‘T fancy some of them are a little to leeward of cor- 
rect,” said Sol, ‘‘and that may account for tho fact that 
so many of our merchant vessels don’t get home. There’s 
a terribly Jong list of them that were never heard of after 
they left port.” 

‘‘There may be other reasons besides bad maps, or even 
tornadoes or sunken rocks,” gravely responded the young 
captain. 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ asked Sol, 
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_ **What doI mean?’ said Tom. ‘ Why, I mean that 
there are great patches of these Eastern seas that ought to 
be colored blood-red on the charts, Were you ever caught 
in the Malay Archipelago ?” 

‘*No, never,’’ said Sol; 
‘want to be.”’ 

-** Don’t you be too sure about that,” said Tom. ‘Some 
of those Jittle groups of islands have a good deal about 
them that’s interesting.” 

‘*T understand you,” said Sol. ‘‘ You mean, as every- 
body knows, that they swarm with the worst pirates the 
world ever saw, and yet that we are going right in among 
them.”’ 

‘‘ Well, maybe so,” calmly replied the captai~ ; 
if it were so, would you hesitate about it ?”’ 

‘*In a common merchant-ship, yes, I would,” said Sol, 
“for I don’t want my throat cut; but in such a swift con- 
cern as this, with such a crew,,and armed as, I suppose, 
we shall be, the danger seems pretty much gone.” 

** Don’t you believe that!” exclaimed Tom. ‘‘ We'll be 
- safer than almost any other craft, except a man-of-war ; 
but we'll be in awful danger, nevertheless, and whatever 
we do will have to be done like lightning.” 

‘*Are they so numerous as that ?” 

‘Yes, and thus our errand is a peculiar one. Even 
European armed vessels would stop us, and the Chinese 
Government craft, too, if they ran down so far. I’m about 
sure that any British gunboat would interfere promptly 
enough. None of our men have had achance to let out 
anything, however, and I guess we are safe on that score ; 
only we must keep on full sail, and not let any one over- 
haul us after we get into thoso seas. Wo might be ar- 
rested for pirates ourselves.” 

From that time forward there were curious scenes to be 
witnessed on board the Loiterer. Every day the secret 
recesses of the hold were called upon to yield up some 
fresh treasure of odd, uncouth-looking machinery, or 
some warlike munition of cannon and small-arms, on 
which the busy crew employed their spare time, putting 
each and all into the best possible condition for the work 
ahead. 

Nor was there among them all a more industrious, 
thoughtful, enthusiastic workman than the taciturn, 
gloomy-faced old refugee Chinaman, for Ah Wing com- 
plained no more of sea-sickness. 
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Not many days’ sail above the more defined limits of 
what is known as the Malay Archipelago, and really part 
of the same formation, there is a low-lying cluster of 
wooded islands. None of them are largo, and some are 
quite small, but, covered os they are with luxuriant trop- 
ical vegetation, and smiling with perpetual Summer, they 
seem made for the very abode and home of peace, security 
and happy indolence. | 

It is a most decoptive appearance, for amid the difficult 
and dangerous navigation of the surrounding seas gathers 
the destructive might of the cyclone—that storm of un- 
equaled terror. On the islands themselves arise the half- 
ruined temples of a dark and cruel idolatry ; around the 
deserted shrines of a faith only more barbarous than their 
own gather the treacherous, pitiless representatives of a 
race to whom piracy, pillage and wanton massacre are but 
pleasant recrcations ; while in and out of the narrow and 
tortuous channels between the rocky shores glide the 
slightly built but swift-sailing proas, ‘that have been for 
generations the nichtmares of the India and China trade, 
On the rocky reefs, moreover, bleach and rot the timbers 


of many a gallant ship, and whiten the scattered bones of 
their crews and passengers. 

An awful place for civilized men to visit of their own 
accord, and yet, one sunny afternoon, as the shadows of 
the islands were beginning to stretch themselves further 
and further toward the east, a cloudy white speck on the 
horizon grew rapidly larger and larger, until it took the 
shape of the broad sails of a schooner of more than usual 
size, and swept swiftly on, as if toward some well-known 
harbor. 

Not another sail was in sight, and the schooner kept on 
her course, as if steered by a pilot to whom every land- 
mark and channel were perfectly familiar. And such was, 
indeed, the case, for by the side of two tall, powerfully 
builf men who stood on the schooner’s deck, an elderly. 
cunning-faced Chinaman, in sailor’s dress, was evidently 
aiding them to steer their craft, while they exhibited tho 
utmost confidence in his knowledge and skill. 

It was a singular affair, that schooner. Nota man-of- 
war, very clearly, and yet a heavy, wide-mouthed bronze 
cannon, of the American navy pattern, was mounted on a 
pivot forward, while either broadside, whose light but 
strong bulwarks were pierced to match, was defended by 
three smaller guns, of a most serviceable appearance, The 
oddest feature of all was, however, that the after-cabin, 
which rose some four feet above the deck, seemed to have 
been turned into a species of citadel. 

Just now every port was closed, and all the guns run in ; 
but the schooner had, nevertheless, a very decided look of 
being ‘‘ cleared for action,’ while she seemed remarkably 
well supplied with men. 

“Tom,” said one of the men, ‘‘ we’re within a mile of 
shore, and that’s an ugly-looking reef off there to win’ard. 
Does Ah Wing say keep on? I don’t understand his 
pigeon-English half the time.” 

“Tight on! Light on!” exclaimed the Chinaman. 
‘You'll seo pletty soon.” 

Orders were now given, however, and sail after snil 
came in with marvelous celcrity, until the headlong course 
of the vessel was reduced to a very moderate progression, 
and the man at the lead called out his soundings as they 
glided forward. 

‘Pretty shoal water, Sol,” said Tom. ‘‘I’m glad we're 
livht, and that the Loilerer needs so little water to float 
in.”’ : 
‘‘Five fathoms, Tom! Wo’re running in pretty close 
for such a neighborhood.” 

Ah Wing now chattered rapidly in a kind of ‘ chop- 
chop ” that only Tom could understand, and the latter 
shouted to a group of expectant seamen forward: 

‘Have the buoy clear, and stand ready to heave the 
grapnel !” 

The schooner was now barely drifting, with a slow, even 
motion, and Ah Wing was leaning over the side. Sud- 
denly the latter lifted an arm, and Tom shouted: 

‘‘ Heave ! sharp, now !” 

And then there was a slight plash in the water, and as 
the Loiferer glided on, a small white-painted cask rose and 
fell on the lazy waves in her wake, and just as the sun was 
setting, her sails were again hoisted to catch the fast- 
increasing breeze, and she sped away to seaward. 

‘We might almost as well have remained now,” 
Sol. 

‘‘Not quite,” replied Tom. ‘We don't care to anchor 
there all night, and we could do very little before morn- 
ing. Ha! what’s that? It’s a proa, as I’m alive! Well, 
we'll lead that fellow a jolly race, and it'll be queer if we 
can’t throw him adrift in the dark. We mustn’t use our 
guns, if we can help it,” 


said 
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‘‘No, indeed,” said Sol, ‘‘ unless we want every pirate It was not so easy to be prudent, but Tom and Sol 
in the islands about our ears.” steadied the haste of their men, and the time seemed long 
Whatever happened on board the Lotterer that short, | enough, although the weight on the crane was none of the 
tropical night, at all events the first rays of the rising sun , lightest. 
the next day found her securely anchored close to the! ‘‘I freed it of the timbers, and there’s no danger of 
| losing it,” said Sol; and just then the barnacled, rusty 
_ outline of a small iron-bound box came slowly to the sur- 
| face of the water. 


TRAVELING IN THE EAST.— A COFFEE MORTAR.—SEE PAGE 55. 


spot where the buoy had been anchored the previous 
morning. 

Not only was the schooner anchored, stem and stern, 
across the drift of a very obvious current, but two other 
light anchors, fore and aft, had been carried out in boata 
for over two hundred yards to leeward. The cables of 
these had bgen hauled taut, and these again had been 
joined by a strong hawser within fifty feet of the ship. 

All this had been done before daylight, and now, one 
after another in quick succession, nearly a hundred tightly 
coopered casks were tossed overboard, and arranged, five 
deep, end for end, along the hawser, while the rapidity 
with which planks and timbers were laid on these, so as to 
form a strong and buoyant raft, showed how completely 
every preparation had been made beforehand. 

On this float, round which the schooner’s boats were 
plying, there now appeared a strange agglomeration of 
machinery, and any person initiated in submarine craft 
would have said at once, ‘‘ There are divers at work.” 

True enough, for when the light increased, and the 
waves subsided, the men in the boats could see that the 
raft had been arranged immediately over a mass of water- 
logged fragments on the bottom, that still bore some rude 
resemblance to the sunken hull of a large ship. 

Ah Wing had been wonderfully accurate ! 

Men like the crew of the Loiterer toil with terrible energy 
when there is danger to spur and gold for reward, and the 
diving machinery worked to perfection. 

One after another went down, explored till he was tired, 
and came up again; but before the sun was two hours 


high, a stalwart diver, who had just regained the raft, 


shouted, as his uncouth helmet was unbraced : 
“‘Tom—Tom, my boy—hurrah ! I’ve got it !” 
‘*Got what ?” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices. 
‘¢Slow and careful, now, on that windlass !” was the re- 
ply. * You'll see in two minutes.” 


‘* Steady, now—swing her in!” shouted Tom, and in a 
moment more the box was on the raft. 

‘‘There’s no doubt of what's in it,” said Sol; “but I 
move we open it right here, to encourage the men.” 

** All right,” said the captain ; and all the strength of 
the casket was a trifle against the brawny arms that plied 
sledge and lever on its fastenings. 

‘* Dollars !— Mexican dollars!” shouted Tom Avery. 
‘‘ How’s that, Ah Wing ?” 

‘* Velly good—velly good,” coolly replied the Chinaman. 
‘Gold better.” 

There needed now no further stimulus, for Sol had 
found the treasure storeroom of the old Indiaman, and box 
after box was brought surging up, and carefully transferred 
to the deck of the Loiterer. 

It had been more than one generation since the under- 
writers of London had paid the loases on that forgotten 
wreck ; but Chinese tradition and official record had kept 
the secret of her fate incomparably better. 

Noon came, and still the divers disappeared and searched 
and came up again, though now jt seemed as if their prizes 
were nearly if not quite exhausted, while more than one 
suspicious-looking craft began to appear here and there in 
the offing. , 

‘‘This won't do,” said Tom. ‘‘The men are all getting 
dead beat, and we shall have a hornets’ nest about our 
ears if we wait an hour longer. I wonder they’re not 
upon us before this, Hullo! what’s that? Sol, just 
look at that cloud! Hurrah, men! Tumble the ma- 
chinery into the boats! All hands on board! Quick, 
now !” 

Tom Avery had cruised in those seas before, but his pre- 
cautions were taken none too soon. Even with so strong 
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THE MASTIFF ELM-TREE.— SEE PAGE 55. 


a crew, wearied as they were, by the time the anchor were 


up the heavens above were black with the presage of the 
coming tempest. 
There was no time to beat-to seaward for room. To 
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anchor where they were would be sure destruction, and 
already the half-sunken reefs to eastward and westward 
were white with breakers. 

Tom Avery stood on the deck of the Loiterer as she once 
more began to move through the water, leaving behind 
her the still fast-anchored raft, and his face was dark with 
anxiety, when the stealthy. step of Ah Wing came gliding 
to his side, and a few brief words of terribly ‘‘ broken 
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line did Sol Kendrick steer the graceful model of the now 
treasure-laden schooner. Deep enough, as it is almost sure 
to be in such localities, but who knew where they were 
going ? 

Not they, indeed ; but perhaps Ah Wing did; for less 
than a mile, and just as the first gust of the hurricane 
came howling through the rigging, brought them to a 
bend in the coast, outside of which a tall, rocky, forest- 
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China” again brought the light of hope to the eyes of the 
young captain. 

Still, it required pluck and seamanship even to comply 
with the advice of the old Chinaman, and the sailors of the 
Loiterer needed all their confidence in their commander to 
obey his orders, 

Not half a mile from shore the waters boiled and surged 
above the long, low reef, and right in behind the foaming 


covered islet shut in behind it a sort of bay, or lagoon, of 
moderate size, but wherein no ‘‘rollers” from the open 
sea could come, and from which the very islet itself would 
keep off the fury of the storm. 

All this both Tom and Sol could see at a glance, as they 
heard the rattle of the anchor-chains, and the Loiterer 
swung round to the wind as safe as in any harbor ; but the 
thought also came to them! both: 


ae re 


‘What a rat-trap for the Mulays to catch us in, if they 
only knew we were here! We could scarcely work our 
way out again, and our treasure would only have been 
gathered for the pirates.” 

“I wish,” said Sol—‘‘I wish I knew what old Ah Wing 
was grinning at.” 

The Chinaman evidently overheard him, for all his 
wrinkles promptly subsided to their usual ugliness ; but 
Tom replied : 

‘IT think we can all grin over the result of our day’s 
work. Just hark to the howling of that gale, and see the 
breakers out yonder! We were not five minutes too soon 
in getting in here,” 


Carter VY. 

Lrxe many of the sudden storms of that latitude, that 
which had interrupted the wrecking was but a brief one, 
or, what is more likely, they were only in the very edge of 
its course, for. before morning the wind began to lull and 
even the sea to subside. 

The men had rested well, and were ready, with the first 
return of light, for the orders which indicated a prompt’ 
effort to bring the Loiterer out of her very safe, but still 
very perilous, berth. 

Tt was reasonably sure that no proa could as yet have 
entcred the narrow passage behind the reef; but, even as 
the schooner herself, with only her light duck spread, 
began to feel her way along the channel, the ears of her 
crew were saluted by a sound that sent a thrill to their 
very hearts. 

“Could that be a gun ?” said Sol. 

«Av; and there’s another,” answered one of the sailors. 
“Some ‘craft's i in trouble out yonder. "Tain’t so very far 

off, neither.” 

On went the Loiterer, and clearer and more clear rang 
ont tho signals of distress, if such they were. The gale 
had sunk to merely a stiff breeze, and the whole heavens 
had a *‘clearing-up” sort of look; but now, at last, the 
crew of the schooner were able to ‘‘ understand the situ- 
ation.” 

Less than a mile away, in a direct line, but farther by 
tho course they would themselves be forced to take, they 
could see the dismasted hull of a huge and evidently 
heavily laden ship, helplessly drifting onward toward the 
surf-crowned recf; while around her, at no great distance, 
hovered, like hawks around their prey, the low-built, 
swift-moving forms of half a dozen proas, or Malay pirate 
craft, crowded with men, and obviously only in doubt as 
to the best and safest moment for closing in. 

It was not as signals of distress, in that revion where no 
friendly ears couid hear, but in a mournfully feeble and 
desperate effort at self-defense, that the crew of the doomed 
merchantman were trying to employ their few and badly 
nimed guns, 

‘* Hurrah, men !” shouted Tom Avery. ‘ All hands clear 
the decks for action! We must go to help that fellow. 
We’ve got to fight, anyhow, and we might as well wade 
tight in.” 

The shout which answered him told how little urging 
his gallant sailors needed ; and, as the schooner’s way was 
quickened through the narrow channel behind the reef, 
every man who could be spared from the rigczing was busied 
with the guns, or in getting out the small-arms, of which 
l:tter there was a superabundance. 

The schooner’s presence was evidently known to the 
yirrtes, but if was not so likely that they were aware of 
her powers for mischief, since they scarcely paid her 
movements the least attention. They had one prize sure, 
ond were determined to stick by that for the present, 
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Scarcely had the Loilerer cleared the point of tho reef 
and turned her head to seaward, before the luckless mer- 
chantman rose slowly on a long, driving wave that bore 
her forward mightily toward the shore ; but that left her, 
as it receded, firmly wedged between a pair of outlying 
rocks, from which no human power could Liberata her. 

A chorus of savage yells and crics arose from the 
swarming decks of the proas, and with one accord they 
dashed forward toward their victim. But the Loiterér was 
nearer now, and still she showed no signs of flight, to the 
unmixed astonishment of the Malays. 

And then there came a sharp flash and a puff of whito 
smoke, and, as the booming report of a heavy gun came 
over the tossing water, a well-aimed shell struck the main- 
mast of the nearest proa, bursting as it struck, and scatter- 
ing death and destruction over the crowded deck. 

At that moment there had been an anxious assemblaga 
on the deck of tke merchantman. She was apparently 
weak-handed, as if she had lost a part of her force in the 
storm, or by the swivel-guns of the proas, but all who were 
left were gathered like those who have lost all hope, and 
await their coming doom. 

‘‘That schooner is a very large ono for a Malay pirate 
craft,” said a weather-beaten man, who seemed to bo the 
officer in command. ‘‘I never heard of anything like it. 
Did you, Mr. Winwood ?” 

““It makes no difference,” sadly replied the dignified, 
elderly gentleman addressed ; ‘‘even the proas would be a 
thousand times too much for us. The world will never 
so much as know where the Golden Empire was wrecked. 
Oh, Elsie! my daughter—my darling! If only you could 
be saved |” 

“‘Father!” suddenly exclaimed the beautiful girl to- 
ward whom the old man turned his streaming ceyes— 
**oh, father, I don’t believe it’s a pirate! There |l—seo 
there |” 

And even as she spoke there came the flash, the burst- 
ing shell, and the booming report of the Loiterer’s pivot- 
gun, 

Less. than twenty men, all told ; these, if the savages 
had boarded the wreck at once, " could not have kept 
their ground three minntes ; but again and again the pivot- 
gun spoke ont, qed, although not all the shots went home 
to any purpose, the Malays were evidently puzzled, and 


“hung back. Then, as the beautiful schooner swept in 


among them, the broadside-guns came in play, and the 
Loiterer hove-to within speaking distance of the Golden 
Empire, while the proas, for a moment, scattered in all 
directions, as if in dread of what might be coming, 

‘*Have you a boat?” shouted a voice from ‘tho 
schooner. 

“Not one left,” was the reply; but in marvelously short 
order two well-manned whale-bonats were dashing throuch 
the water, and the survivors of the Golden Empire needed 
no urging to hasten their departure. 

Old Mr. Winwood himself handed his daughter over the 
side, nor did he guess the causo of her sharp exclamation 
as she almost fell into the arms of a tall, blue-eyed, 
bearded seaman, who seemed to be in command of tbeir 
rescuers, 

‘‘T am glad to meet you again,’ said Elsie, under her 
breath. ‘This is the second time.” 

There was littlo time to spare, however, for the pirates 
Were again drawing nearer, as if stung to action by the 
apparent escape of their prey. 

On board the Loiterer, Elsie and her father, and even 
Joe Brace, were in the cabin ; but not yet were thev safe. 
In vain the guns were plied with the energy of despair, 
while the swift schooner darted through thewater. 
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The proas were as light-heeled os herself, and several 
more-had arrived. What was it that two of them were 
sinking, torn almost to fragments by the bursting shells ? 
The gthers were closing up, with an evident knowledge 
that their only prospect was in ‘‘ boarding ’”’ at once. 

‘‘Get her before the wind, Sol!” shouted Tom Avery. 
‘**Give them both sides at once. There now, all hands to 
the cabin, and let them come on, We'll show them a thing 
they never saw before.”’ 

No sooner said than done; and as the yelling and tri- 
umphant savages poured over the low bulwarks, it was 
upon a deserted deck, whose fast-closed hatches seemed to 
mock their greed for blood. In vain they swarmed in a 
still denser throng. For a moment they were completely 
mystified, but only for a moment; for then half-a-dozen 
window-portholes in the side of the cabin toward the deck 
were thrown suddenly open, as many wide-mouthed how- 
itzers, filled to the muzzle with grape and canister, were 
thrust venomously forth, and then 

‘“<It’s a perfect slaughter-pen, Sol,” said Tom Avery. 

‘“‘Yes, Tom, it’s awful,” said Sol. ‘‘ Let’s give them an- 
other, for they’re climbing on the deck of the cabin.” 

The proas had not been grappled to the schooner, and 
were now drifting somewhat astern, whilo the dense mass 
over the cabin were powerless for harm, and not a live 
pirate remained on the deck forward, although thero wero 
plenty of d2ad ones. 

‘Now, boys!” shouted Captain Avery, ‘follow me! 
Charge !” 

Not oaly the crew of the Loiterer, but of the Golden Em- 
pire as well, dashed out upon the deck with their brave 
young leader, and once again tho pirates were over- 
matched. They fought like tigers, but breach-loading 
carbines and revolvers were too much for their antiquated 
firelocks, and after a desperate attempt to come to close 
quarters, the remnant cast themsclves overboard, prefer- 
ring the chance of being picked up by the proas to that of 
facing the leaden rain from the angry white men. 

It was swift work, and then the big guns came in play 
again, and yet another proa disappeared beneath the 
waves, while the remainder spread their wide lateen sails, 
and betook themselves to swift flight among tho narrow 
channels of the islands. . 

«‘Well, Captain Avery,” reported the third mate, when 
there was time for a brief inspection, ‘*‘there’s two of our 
boys killed, and five wounded—none of ’em very bad ; and 
there’s one of the Golden Empire’s men gone under, and 
nigh half of ’em’s hurt, moro or less.” 

Just then Mr. Winwood and Captain Graves, of the 
Golden Empire, came up to tender their gratitude to their 
brave rescuer, and Elsio Winwood was on her father’s arm ; 
but Tom Avery cut them short with: 

‘‘Not a word, please ; we really have no time forit. Our 
craft is light, and you must tell us what you care most 
for on board the Golden Empire. We can’t take all, but 
we'll load to the hatches, provided you’ra willing to go 
to a Yankea port. We can’t change our voyage, you 
know.” 

‘“Certainly not,” said Captain Graves, ‘‘ and Captain 
Avery is right. I sce he has put about, and is headed for 
the wreck. The pirates won’t come back in a hurry, but 
they will surely come, sooner or later. You and I, Mr. 
Winwood, must take that mattcr in hand, Leave Miss 
Elsia to tell Captain Avery how grateful we are.” 

-© Well,” said Mr. Winwood, ‘‘he is only too good 
nid kind, and I don’t know what to say. Lisie, my 
dear——” . 

‘Oh, father,” said Elsie, ‘Captain Avery is an old friend 
of mine, Don’t you remember him ?” ‘ 


**Old friend ?” exclaimed her fathen, with a puzzled look. 
‘*I don’t exactly comprehend—Elsie——” 

‘Why, father, Captain Avery is the very man who saved 
my life before in Hong Kong harbor; and he has nat sald 
my ring, for he’s wearing it now.” 

“‘Tt’s wonderful !” exclaimed Mr. Winwood, more and 
more dumbfounded. ‘‘ Elsie, my dear, I think I'll go and 
attend to tne cargo. Captain Avery, I—well, I'll tell you 
by-and-by what I think of you.” 

Nevertheless, the homeward voyage was nearly half com- 
pleted by the now heavily laden Loiterer before even Elsie 
or her father succeeded in telling Tom Avery just what 
they thought of him. 

As for Sol Kendrick, his venture in the Loiterer had 
caused his poor ten thousand dollars to multiply remark- 
ably, but it had brought him other help as well. When 
Pattie North and her father came home im the Fall to meet - 
the Winwoods, and attend the wedding of Elsie and Tom 
Avery, Elsie said to Pattie: _ 

‘‘Tom’s got a friend I must make you acquainted with. 
Just the most splendid, bravest, best fellow, next to my 
Tom, in all the world. You really must know him—Sol 
Kendrick.” os 

‘Oh, Elsie !? exclaimed Pattio ; ‘* mz Sol!” 

‘*Your Sol? Isthatso? Well, we're the luckiest pair 
of girls! Heven’t you seen him yet? Well, he’s coming 
here to-night with Tom. Won’t it be fun to have him 
find you here !” . 

And Sol did find her there, and her father had nothing 
more to say against ‘Sold Winwood’s hero,” especially 
considering the success of the Loilerer’s ‘‘ Strange Cruise,” 
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‘Anout a milo due west from the residence of David H. 
Shaffer, the celebrated naturalist of Cincionati, Ohio, in the 
village of Mount Lookout (Tirst Ward, Cincinnati, Ohio), 
is seen this remarkable elm-trec, towering above all the 
other trees of the surrounding forest. It represents a 
hugo mastiff, with its front looking toward the Astro- 
nomical Observatory, and overlooking the village. The 
artist has not drawn on his imagination in making this 
sketch, but has delineated if a3 represented cn pape 52. 
Beyond are the misty outlines of Kast Walnut Hills. 
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To TRAVEL with comfort or advantige, a man must con- 
form to the practice of the country. In the first place, 
he ought to adopt the Exstern garb, both for its greater 
convenience and for health’s sake. 

Considerable danger arises from traveling during the 
heat of tho day and not having the body, and especially 
the head, sufficiently covered. The horses and mules 
cannot travel at a rapid pace; the body is not kept in 
suflicient motion to excite perspiration, and the skin be- 
comes dry and burning hot, the pulse full and quick, and 
fever is very apt to supervene. 

The body ought to be covered with as mnch additional 
clothing as in the collest weather, and the head envel- 
oped in shawls, in order to keep up a constant moisture 
on the skin. 

Tight-fittine European garments, moreover, with their 
straps, and buttons, and braces, are sore incumbrances in 
a country where men sit down on the lap of mother earth, 
with their heels tucked under them, and where they lia 
down to sleep at night without undressing. The thick 
folds of the turban are likewisy invaluable as a protection 
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against the direct rays of the sun, not to mention that 
they often save the unwary stranger from a broken pate. 
Both the outer and inner doors of the houses in many 
towns, particularly Jerusalem, are so low that newcomers 
from Frankistan frequently give themselves violent blows 
on the head in their forgetfulness of the necessity of 
stooping. 

Again, the Orientals have, from the remotest time, been 
a wayfaring people ; traveling is their education, as 
science, and they have deduced 
from it the art of dispensing with 
many things—an art which the 
European stranger among them 
will find it much to his advantage 
to study. Their baggage is con- 
trived in the simplest and most 
portable form. That of a man 
who wishes to be completely pro- 
vided, consists of a carpet, a mat- 
tress, a blanket, two saucepans, 
with lids fitting one into the other ; 
two dishes, two plates, ond a 
eoffee- pot, all of copper, well 
tinned ; a small wooden box for 
salt and pepper; six coffee-cups, 
without handles, in a leather box ; 
a round leather table, which he 
suspends from the saddle of his 
horse — it has a running -string 
round the edge, by which it can 
be converted into a very service- 
able bag ; small leather bottles or 
bags for oil, melted butter, water, 
and brandy (if the traveler be a 
Christian), a pipe, a tinder-box, a 
eocoanut cup, some rice, dried 
raisins, dates, Cyprus cheese, and, 
above all, tobacco and _ coffee- 


berries, with a roaster and a 
wooden mortar, with a long 
handle of a peculiar shape, to 
pound and triturate the coffee 
into an impalpable powder. 

It is astonishing what effect 
the smallest portion of the 
strong coffee made by the 
Arabs has; no greater stim- 
ulus is required in the longest 
and most arduous journeys. 
It is universal throughout the 
Kast, but more used by the 
Arabs of the desert than by 
any other class; they will 
often go without food for 
twenty-four hours, if they can 
but have recourse to the little 
dram of coffee, which, from 
the small compass in which 
they carry the apparatus, and 
the readiness with which it is 
made, they can always com- 
mand. Its strengthening and 
exhilarating effects far exceed 
those it is possible for a dram 
of spirits to have on persons 
who indulge in strong liquors. 

To the above list a tent may 
be added, or not, as circum- 
stances may require. In the 
region of Lebanon, one may always so adjust his move- 
ments as to find shelter for the night in a village or in 
a khan; but a man is certainly more independent who 
carries his house about with him, and under its cover he 
is at least safe from the bedfellows that murder sleep 
within the walls of almost every fixed habitation. 

Among the articles most useful in an encampment, and 
which are not procurable in Europe, the Turkish portable 
lantern must not be biicace It gives a most agreeable 
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light, is convenient to carry from tent to tent, or in the. 
streets at night, and would afterward serve as a very or- 
namental light for any small space in a dwelling-house. 


BALD KNOB AND THE ONLY LAKE IN 
VIRGINIA. 

T'wenry years ago a well-graded, well-kept stage-road 
connected the Sulphur Springs in Montgomery County 
with the ever-famous Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs 
of West Virginia. Over this highway hundreds of tourists 
in quest of the 
cool shades and 
sulphurous 
waters of the 
‘* Springs ” were 
conveyed by a 
regular line of 


and grandeur 
unexcelled by 
any which the 
historic State of 
Virginia can 
elsewhere p 
ent. | 
Forty miles 
from the White 
Sulphur, and on 
the sloping sum- 
mits of the Alle- 
ghanies, these 
stages, as they 
whirled ont of 
the dense forest 
from the north, 
came suddenly 
in view of a 
beautiful lake 


and desolate condition. Giant trees protruded above the 
level of the water, their leafless branches a perch for the 
halcyon and the eagle. Salt Pond, as it was called, pre- 
sented but a sorry aspect, and had few attractions for the 
venturesome lover of natural scenery. The location on 
the highway, the rich qualities of the soil, and the many 
points of interest in the immediate neighborhood, induced 
a company of gentlemen, some twenty-five years ago, to 
put up a small hotel at the southern end of the lake, and 
to offer the accommodations of a mountain tavern and 
whatever attractions the woods and streams in the vicinity 
possessed for those who might be induced to stop over on 
their way to and 
from the more 
celebrated wa- 
tering- places. 
The induce 
ments for stop- 
ping over were 
not sufficiently 
great to tempt 
any very large 
number of trav- 
elers, and the 
enterprise 
proved a com- 
plete failure. 
Not long after 
this the prop- 
erty was turned 
over to some 
prominent Vir- 
ginians, who 
built a large 
hotel, erected 
bowling alleys 
and stakes, 
cleared up con- 
siderable land, 
and with some 
attempt at im- 


nestling under proving the ap- 
the shadow of pearance of the 
‘* Bald Knob.” lake and its sur- 

That Virginia, roundings, made 
which is so ut- quite a pretty 
terly destitute of and desirable 
isolated bodies place of resort. 
of water, should Salt. Pond 
have this single reached, in a 
instance of a short time, the 
lake which she meridian of its 
can really call =< glory; the stages 
her own, without SSS Se left their daily 
infringing on ' . : load of guests at 
the alarms of THE CASCADE ON LITTLE STONY CREEK. the house, si a 


another State, is not less curious than that this one 
should be located as it is,away up four thousand feet 
above sea-level. Mountain Lake nestles composedly in 
between its mighty barriers, finding the only outlet for 
ita waters on the north, where a depression in the ridge 
permits the overflow from two square miles of surface to 
plunge with a rapid descent into the valley below. The 
forest extends down to the water’s edge, where the laurel 
and rhododendron reflect their plumed foliage in the 
placid lake. Clear as crystal and cold as a mountain 
spring, the silvery sheet of water seems to fit into its bed 
as though it had never known another resting-place. 

For a long period of years the lake remained in a wild 


the place assumed that air so peculiar to all the fashion- 
able watering-places of Virginia, when the war of the 
Rebellion put a sudden check to its career. 

The deserted house gave shelter to a wandering band 
of outlaws, who, in turn, made way for the home guard, 
between whom and the desperadoes many a bloody strug- 
gle ensued. It was along the old road that General Mc- 
Cook, after his raid into this part of the country, beat a 
hasty retreat to West Virginia, with the enemy behind 
him in hot pursuit, and to-day there lies buried in the un- 
known depths of the lake—at least, so goes the report—a 
fabulous quantity of stores and ammunition, which the 
retreating army abandoned. 
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After the close of the war the hotel stood for several years 
surrounded by that appearance of desolation in which it 
wns left by the contending armies. With an energy and 
skill which has accomplished some of the greatest feats of 
engineering in our land, the present owner of this historic 
spot instituted a series of reforms which soon transformed 
the house and place toa condition which before it had 
never known. she water in the lake was raised several 
feet by means of an artificial dam in the outlet, roads 
were cut, out-buildings went up, and stables, bowling- 
alle73 and a billiard-room rose from the ruins of those 
burned during the war. The name Salt Pond, with its 
historical and traditional associations, was discarded, and 
the more elegant and expressive title of Mountain Lake 
formally adopted. 

The most expeditious way of reaching the lake is by 
stage from Christiansburg, distant only about two dozen 
miles. The first town through which the road passes 
after leaving the railroad is Blacksburg. The stop for 
dinner is made at Newport, a typical Virginia town, situ- 
nted in the bottom of the deepest valley that its origiral 
settlers could possibly find. A few minutes will suflice to 
inspect this ancient and venerable burgh of a single street, 
to catch flying notes of some animated discussion going 
cn at the store, where the chances are that you will bo 
immediately waited upon by a committee, and requested 
© deliver a political oration at the approaching mass-meet- 
ing, and then to peep in at the old carding-mill, whose 
Immense wheel and noisy clapper furnish almost the only 
cvidence of vitality in the town. 

To go to Mountain Lake and not explore one of tho 
caves on Sinking Creek would be as unpardonable as to 
spend a month in Plymouth and not stand on that sole 
remaining fragment of the ‘‘ stern and rock-bound coast” 
sacred to the memory of the Pilgrims, Of these caves— 
three in number—one has been explored to the depth of 
over two miles, and some partially successful attempts 
have been made to follow out its numberless ramifica- 
tions, with their gorgeous galleries rich in artistic col- 
umns and fantastic stalactitic formations. 'The caves aro 
regarded with superstitious dread by the natives of the sur- 
rounding mountains, their mysterious depths being sel- 
dom penetrated, save by the stranger; and no wonder 
that some fantastic stories regarding them should be cur- 
rent, since they were once the retreat for a comnany of 
silent and busy laborers. Magnesium wire, ignited in 
the great dome of the principal one, lights up the remains 
of fourteen vats, or hoppers, in various stages of decay, 
and here in this subterranean laboratory the soil of the 
cave was leached in the process of extracting irom it the 
nitre to be used in the manufacture of gunpowder for the 
Confederates during the war, The entrance to this sub- 
terranean cavern is on the hillside, a few yards from 
Sinking Creek—a short distance from where its waters 
are lost in the earth. | 

The exploration of the cave is as much as one ecnres to 
essay In one day. And taking this asa fair specimen of 
the curiosities which you are likely to meet with under- 
ground, you will be better repaid by leaving the others 
unvisited and joining a company of Iadies arrayed in 
bloomer costume, and gentlemen in knee-boots and blue 
shirts, who are going to the Cascade. 

Of all the picturesque spots around the mountain home, 
there is none to compare in grandeur with this. The fall 
is accessible only on foot, by a path which leads from the 
road for a distance of half a mile, crossing and recrossing 
the creek on temporary foot-bridges consisting of felled 
trees, and terminating in a long flight of rude steps 
iormed of flat stones, the descent of which brings one to 
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the bottom of a deep amphitheatre, worn out by the 
action of the torrent through countless ages, Over a 
shelving ledge at one end of this cavernous basin, Little 
Stony Creek pours its waters with a noise of thunder, 
sending up, as it plunges into the surging poel below, a 
coud of spray which envelops the descending column in 
& misty shroud. 

From the Cascade a ‘* blaze” leads for, it may be, two 
miles to an open oak and chestnut portion of the forest. 
Here and there an auger-hole in a great boat, polished by 
the deer in their attempts to get at the salt, marks the 
location of a ‘‘lick”;and & few yards away, up in the 
branches of an oak, is a rude seat, where, night and morn- 
ing, a lonely hunter strains his ear to catch the sound of 
the gentle footfalls of his victim. If you creep softly 
here you may surprise a flock of wild turkeys scudding 
away down the slope, until the slow flapping cf their 
Wings gives notice that, unless one has been detained to 
digest & load of double ‘‘b’s,” you may as well cease to 
reflect further on tho habits of the American turkey and 
his sudden and unceremonious manner of leave-taking. 
On a littlo further, and a surprise is in store. Without 
any indication of a valley being near, the land comes 
suddenly to an end. In the dark a man would step over 
& perpendicular precipice four hundred feet high, there 
being aksolutely nothing to give warning that the level 
ground on which he walks is the brink of such a terrible 
abyss, These aro Barney’s Rocks, and unfortunately have 
no other romance connected with them than that one 
Barney, charmed by the giddy height, chose a spot in 
their immediate vicinity for the location of his cabin; 
and though man and hut have both passed away this 
many a year, tho place still bears his namo. No one can 
leave this fascinating spot before having rolled over the 
edge a stone and connting the seconds, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, ere itis dashed to powder on the rocks below. 

The few settlers, better known as ‘‘ Yahos,” whose rude 
eabins are scattercd at rare intervals. through this wild 
region, are as low in the social scale as any class of beings 
of their raco in existence. Nothing short of personal 
history of each individual would convey an adequate idex 
of the varieties of character which one occasionally en- 
counters creeping noiselessly through the woods in search 
of game, or of some one’s chickens, as the case may be. 
The enly trait common to all is an utter lack of thrift. Im- 
provident as cannibals, these semi-barbarous, untutored 
backwoodsmen manage to live on a hand-to-mouth sys- 
tem which in time of scarcity of game is exceedingly pre~ 
carious. The women, barefooted and careless of their 
personal appearance, are distinguished from the sterner 
sex only by the short and tattered garments which they 
wear, for in other respects their habits aro strongly mas~ 
culine. Tobacco-chewing is regarded as an accomplish- 
ment rather than as a repulsive vice ; the use of language 
coarse and vulgar in the extreme is tolerated by their 
cede of etiquette, exhibiting either a woeful ignorance or 
a hopeless state of immorality. 

Thanks to the indefatigable energy of the lady of the 
manor, the social and moral condition of these people ara 
becoming rapidly improved ; but, on the principle that 
‘it is hard to teach an old dog new tricks,” the labor of 
reform is directed not so much against the adults—for 
they can grow no worse, at all events, and it is doubtful 
whether their condition can be much bettered—as to the 
improvement of their children, who are taught the art of 
sewing, together with various other useful accomplish- 
ments, and a Sunday-school is held for their benefit in 
one of the hotels, which, in rain or shine, the children 
come from miles around to attend, 
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The Summer passes before you are aware of it in the 
mountains, and you are fortunate if you can so allot 
your time as to have an opportunity of spending a few 
weeks on a tour of inspection from one place of resort to 
another. The Greenbrier, Montgomery, New River, 
White, and a dozen other Springs” of notoriety, will 


afford an abundance of entertainment ‘to those fond of 
travel and recreation; or should your taste for ‘‘ rough- 
ing it” lead you to the woods, you will find more than 
one hunter's cabin at your disposal, where you are not 
likely to be molested by visitors, unless it be in tho shape 
of an occusional flea. 


THE BONNIE BRIG O’ BALGOWNIE. 


On, brightly shone the sunbeams, 
With many a dancing ray, 

On the swiftly rushing river, 
That ran into the bay, 

At the bonnie brig o’ Balgownio, 
That happy Summer day. 


And lightly rane our laughter, 
Kesounding far and wide; 

Whilo we filled our arms with flowers, 
Bright blooming at the side 

Of the bonnie brig o’ Lalgownie, 
As wo floated down the tide. 


Our boat moved down the river 

With its fair and happy crew, 
Who, laughing, splashed the water 

Their oars went rippling through— 
No’er could the brig 0’ Balgownie 

A bonnior picture view. 


Till, wearying of our boating— 
A merry band wero wo— 
Along the beach we wandered 
Whore the Don flows madly free, 
' Beneath the brig o’ Balgownie, 
Down to the dancing sca, 


1 


To some of us the sunshine 
Was changed to brightest gold; 

And we wondered while we listened, 
How oft, in days of old, 

The staid old brig o’ Balgownle 
Had heard the story told. 


We would not mark how swiftly 
The happy moments sped; 
But by the beach we lingered 
Till the Summer sunlight fled, 
And behind the brig o’ Balgownie 
The moon came up instead. 


Then homéward by the river 
We wandered as before; 

Each sighing, ’mid our singing, 
That these happy days were o’er, 

And tho bonnie brig o’ Balgownie 
Might hear our songs no more. 


For Autumn suns shino coldly, 
And past is Summer’s ray; 
Tho bluebells, too, are withered, 
Our friends are far away— 
So the bonnie brig o”’ Balgownio 

Stands silent, cold and gray. 
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Tz was snowing hard when Birdie Allen ran in to sce mo 
that afternoon. Iwas sitting all alone over the wood fire ; 
and of all human beings walking the length and breadth of 
the world that minute, Birdie was the one I'd have hidden 
away from most gladly if I could. Her little, quick, firm 
step in the hall sent angry shivers through my nerves ; 
her fresh, sweet voico grated over my heart, as it had 
done last night, when I heard it through the other voices, 
through the mnsic, haunting and following me every- 
where, while I talked to other women and men, and she 
tilked to Archie Kershaw. 

Birdie was very quiet this afternoon. She sat and 
cared into the wood fire, and twisted one glove round and 
r>und—she would not take off the other—and seemed so 
d:aimily satisfied with her own thoughts, that I wondered 
why she had run through the snowstorm to sit with me 
and think them. At last she spoke, suddenly—so sud- 
denly that it made me start. 

‘‘Nell, do you think that Archie’s a flirt ?” 

<‘Do I think so? I—TI don’t know. I suppose they 
2all him so.”” 

‘Oh, I know he has flirted outrageously !” she says, 
smiling on in the calmest content. ‘*E mean, do you 
think that he’s fickle and unreliable and—and all that sort 
of thing, you know? Doyou believe that he’s only a flirt, 
and nothing more ?” 

66 No.” 

I was dropping all the stitches in my crochet-work, but 
Birdie conldn’t see that. She didn’t even see the fire, I 
think, though she was staring into it so hard, 


‘Archie says you know him better than any other 
girl in Lakeside,” 

‘* Does he ?” 

‘“‘T wonder that Archie never fell in love with yon, 
Nell !” 

She looked at me then, and I met her eyes and laughed. 

“T don’t consider it a matter for surprise, by any means.” 

‘Well, I do. You are exactly the sort of girl he 
ought to like !” she says, dreamily; ‘‘ you are one of the 
nice, reliable, good people, with character and sense and 
earnestness ; and I’m awfully silly, I know. I think it’s 
very strange——” 

‘“‘Oh, Birdie! Birdie! there was no necd to break off 
thero! Why don’t you take off your glove, Birdie ?” 

She started up and walked across the room for some- 
thing—or nothing. She came up behind my chair, pull- 
ing off the glove as she did so, and stretched her hand 
over my shoulder. 

Birdie had never worn a ring before, but there, on her 
first finger, tied with a bit of narrow ribbon to hold it on, 
was the great seal ring that I used to see on Archie Ker. 
shaw’s big brown hand. ; 

‘Well, why don’t you say something ?” she cried, 
laughing, very much as though she were about to cry 
presently ; ‘why don’t ycu say you're surprised ?” 

“I’m not surprised. Don’t I know Archie better than 
any other girl in Lakeside ?” I say, smiling as I look up 
at her; “and do you suppose I didn’t know what he 
wanted 2? And what Archie wants he always gets.” 

“Does he?” _She slips down-on thesfloor and leans her 
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BALD KNOB AND THE ONLY LAKE IN VIBRGINIA.— SUMMIT OF BALD KENOB.— SEE PAGE 57. 


elbows on my lap, and her face on 
her clasped hands, so that her lips 
touch his ring. ‘‘I wish — oh, 
Nelly, I’m awfully afraid of mother ! 
I don’t believe she will like it! I 
don’t believe she likes Archie at all! 
She said last night that she wished 
he was back on the plains again, 
and that made me so angry! I 
wish he wasn’t a soldier. All my 
life I shall never know one single 
minute’s peace when he’s out of my 
sight, and he’ll have to go in two 
weeks now.” 

How could I tell her that I 
wished those two weeks were an- 
nihilated, and the very hour of 
Archie’s going at hand already ? 
How could I tell her that every 
word she uttered was driving me 
mad? Her very touch was so hate- 
ful to me that my flesh crept as if 
a snake were sliding over it. I 
never knew of what stern stuff I 
was made until that day, when I sat 
smiling with Birdie’s head upon my 
knees, and saw her kissing Archie’s 
ring with the lips that had last 
kissed him. 

Well, I need not write of all her 
idle talk that filled the afternoon, 
and made every hour of it a lifetime 
of patience and endurance. It was 


MOUNTAIN LAKE, 


over by-and-by. She went away, 
and kissed me as she went. 
And she looked up in my face, 
with her hands on my shoulders, 
considering me for a minute. 

“Tf he had——” 

‘“What ?” I asked, as she 
stopped and laughed at herself. 

‘Loved you!” she said; ‘if 
he had loved you I shonld— 
have—killed you! There!” 

And she dropped her hands 
and ran awky, but for all her 
laughing I saw her brown eyes 
flash. Birdie was not quite a 
child—not she ! 

And so they were engaged ! 
Archie Kershaw’s six weeks’ fur- 
lough had ended in this! Cap- 
tain Kershaw, fresh from fighting 
Indians on the plains, had looked 
into that pair of laughing brown 
eyes and loved them at first 
sight, and the brown eyes, look- 
ing back, had known their mas- 
ter, and itwasdone! Four little 
weeks for the wooing and win- 
ning! Four little weeks to show 
Archie his ‘‘ one fair woman” out 
of all the world! It was four 
years since I had known him 
first, but not in four times as 
many could I ever have taught 
him that lesson. 

There was a good deal of the 
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boy in Captain Kershaw, and, exactly like a. boy, he was 
always pouring his joys or his troubles into some female 
lap for approbation or sympathy. I knew, when Birdie 
ran home that snowy day, leaving her secret behind her 
in my keeping, that Archie would not be long in follow- 
ing her example. On the fourth day he walked in, looking 
as little like an exultant lover as man might look. 

‘*You know—Birdie told me you knew all about it, 
Nell, and of course I was awfully glad she had told you!” 
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And he stands on his feet and stares down at me, with 
this abrupt and exhaustive summary of the matter. 

‘¢ All up ?” I repeat, blankly. 

‘‘Of course, I never intend to give her up as long as I 
live—never !” he says, rapidly, beginning to walk the 
room. ‘‘Of course she knows that, and I told her mother 
so; but, in short, Mrs. Allen doesn’t like me, and never 
did like me, and she won’t hear of an engagement. And 
I’m not to see Birdie any more, and—Nelly, if I was the 


‘AS WOMAN'S LOVE.”—" BIRDIE HAD NEVER WORN A RING BEFORE} BUT THERE, ON HER FIRST FINGER, TIED WITH A BIT OF NARROW 
RIBBON TO HOLD IT ON, WAS THE GREAT SEAL RING THAT I USED TO SEE ON ARCHIE’S BIG BROWN HAND.’— SEE PAGE 59, 


So he begins, looking down, rather shyly, as he twists 
his long mustache with the hand that carries a ring no 
longer. And I answer a quiet ‘‘ Yes,” without ever rais- 
ing my eyes to look at him. 

‘‘I know you're very fond of her,” he goes on, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘and you're just the best friend to me that a man 
could have. I don’t believe there ever was a fellow who 
had such kind, true women for his friends asI. And— 
well, in short—it’s all up—that’s all.” 


sort of fellow to give up and go to the devil, I'd have 
started on the hardest gallop last night that ever took a 
man to that region.” 

‘Oh, Archie, it can’t be so bad as you think.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t believe it can be meant that 
I’m to do without her; and, Nell,” his voice has a little 
pitiful quiver in it here, ‘‘it’s half broken her heart, poor 
little thing. That’s the worst of it all. I could bear it 
myself ; I could bear anything that,came to me alone, but 
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Iocan’t bear her tronble. I’ve been half mad since I saw 
cher last night. I gave her mother my word that I’d never 
write to her, or—or try to see her again, without her con- 
sent; and God knows if I shall ever get that !” 

‘*Why isn’t she willing ?” I ask, under my breath. I 
am so glad—oh, so glad, that he never cares to look my 
way, not even once, as he walks the room with those long, 
quick strides. 

‘Oh, for a thousand and one reasons,” he answered, 
recklessly. ‘’ Because I’m a soldier, and a poor one at 
that, and with no chance of quick promotion, and I’ve no 
hetter home to give her than some beggarly outpost, and 
I know what a miserable fature that is, as well and better 
than any woman can.’ 

My face sank down between my hands. I had no word 
to say tohim. Hedid not miss it—ho went on talking in 
a wild, hurried fashion, as he paced up and down, and 
never heeded me at all. 

“*T'll wait ten years for her—twenty. I'll never try 
to shake her duty or influence her ; I’ve given my word, 
and I'll keep it, but I will have herin the end. Id wait 
2 lifetime for the sako of calling her my wife with my last 
dying breath ; holding her just one minute——” 

**Does Birdie know you’re come to tell me ?” I break 
in, incoherently. I cannot let him run on longer. 

He answers in 3 hopeless sort of fashion, flinging him- 
self down in a chair, and leaning his head down in his two 
hands. 

‘“‘Yes—I don’t know—I suppose she does. I’m upset 
‘to-day, Nell; I’m fit for nothing at all, I ought not to 
have come here, and that’s the truth ; but somchow I—I 
wanted to talk to somebody ; ; you don’t mind me, do 
_ you?” 

‘‘T do mind you; I'm sorry. I wish I could help yon, 
Archie, but I don’t see how I can do even the least 
thing——” 

** You can’t,” he says, bitterly. 

And then we both fall into a silence, he with his face in 
his two hands, I watching him with a great mist before 
my eyes. 

Then this thing happened: The door opened, opened 
quick and softly, too, so that henever heard it, and a little 
ficure stood on the threshold, with a white, piteous face, 
-and eyes that gave a startled flash when they caught sight 
of him. 

She raised one finger to silence me, she hesitated one 
second, holding her breath, I believe, and then, like a 
noiseless, wind-swept shadow, she flitted across the room, 
and quick, quicker than I can tell it, was on her knees by 
Archie’s side’ And before he could raise his head in the 
wonder of it, she had clasped her arms round it, and 
drawn it to her breast, and had kissed his curls once, twice, 
in a wild, hurried way, with never a word, and then 
springing to her feet, had darted away out of the room as 
awift asa bird ‘flies, And Archie, springing up, too, only 
looked at me, 

Just once, and that once only, I saw tears in his bluo 
cyes, but the passion in them almost scorched up the dew. 
Then he was out of the room like a mad man, if not after 
her, at least anywhere away from the sight of another 
creature. 

The fortnight wore away, and the last day came; he 
bade me good-by on a gray wintry afternoon, and we stood 
in the old sitting-room, holding each other’s hand and 
looking into each other’s eyes as we said our last words. 

‘*T want to write to you, Nell,” he said, hurriedly. ‘I 
—I—for’God’s sake, Nelly, let me hear abouther. I shall 
go mad out there alone if I don’t get some word ; let me 


write to you, and, if you don’t mind, won’t you show her |. 


my letters? And tell me what she does, and how she is, 

and—and—you know I’m a jealous fool,” he stamnmers 
out, with a great blush spreading over his sun-browned | 
face—‘‘ you'll tell me everything, good or bad, won"t you ? — 
I wouldn’t ask it of you, Nelly, if I wasn’t sure you were |; 
the best friend in the world to both of us.” I 


And I promised him all he asked or wanted, with no re- 


servation on my lips or in my heart. 


“God bless you; you’re a dear girl, Nell.” ' 
He had my two hands in his, and the quick, warm strain 


of his clasp almost crushed them—I can feel it yet. And 
there was a dizzy, hurried glance into the blue depths of 
those fair, sweet eyes, and a dream of saying ‘‘ good-bv,” 
and Archie was gone. If I had known! ; 


And then came speeding from the West those letters 


that were not for me, though they bore my name upor 
their covers. They were written in snatches from camp, 
sometimes a pencil scribbling, jotted down on the very 
march ; they were full of vivid little sketches of that wild, 
perilous life—pictures of plain, and valley, and mountain 
pass; stories of skirmish, and pursuit, and danger, ard 
adventure, and something more—something that other | 
eyes than mine used to read with tears in them, and reed 
over and over again; little scraps that were sometimes 
torn off the sheet and carried away, laid next to a warm, 
quick-beating little heart. 


And the answers that hurried back—well, they were 


what he had most desired, no more, 


They told him all he cared to know ; they wero full of 


one girl’s life, and that was not mine. 


Sometimes I craved, God knows how passionately, to 


pour out just a little of my own heart’s fullness to him ; 
sometimes the very words slipped from my pen—bits of 


my own individual story, my own thoughts, my own rest- 


less feelings ; but those Ictters never went—ab, no! I 


was to ‘toll him about Dirdie,” that was all; and I told 
him no more, accordingly. 

And one by one the weeks slid along Time's string ; the 
year slipped away, and another one came in, and Archie 
and I wrote on, with little change at first in the tone of 
those swect, swect ‘‘ love letters’ and their grave answers. 

But at last I began to tell him how Birdie was not so | 
well as she used to be, not quite so bright; how I was 
afraid that she worried about him, and how nervous she 
was growing, and restless; and how, out of this shadow of 
fear, I thought some hope for him was springing. And 
one day there was a little message from Birdie herself, tha 
first one, 

_ “Tell Archie that mother asked me to-day where he was, 
and whether I ever heard from him.” 

I knew that ‘‘mother” was giving way when the little 
girl told me that, with her brown eyes shining, und the 
old-time smile dimpling round her month already. 

Iwas almost as sure of it then as I was three weeks 
later, when a wild scrap of a letter came from Kansas—a 
scrawl that covered twenty lines only, to say that Mrs. 

Allen had written to him, and 

Well, ho was the happiest fellow in creation—he was 
the luckiest—he adored Mrs. Allen from the bottom of his 
heart, and he believed he loved all the world that minute, 
and he had just written to his darling little girl, and 
couldn’t say any more, except that he was ‘‘sincerely and 
gratefully, Archie,” 

And tho ‘‘ darling little girl,” with a thick letter next her 
heart, instead of a poor scrap of paper torn away, came 
running to tell the story over to ‘‘dear Nell’’s; to tell ma 
how mother was so kind, and Archie and she were so 
happy now, and how she supposed—— 

I should have been happy too, should I not? I used to 
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say to wnyself that I would have died to give him his heart’s 
desire, and I could do no less than thank God, surely, 
when another hand helped him to the blessing. 

I thanked God for his sake ; but it was enough for .me 
to be thankful, was it not? He could not require that I 
should be glad. 

There were no more letters from the West for me. 
They came, but I never read them now; only once in a 
while somebody else remembered to give me a message. 

‘*Archiea sends his love to Nell, and says he’s an un- 
grateful fellow not to write, but she understands how it 
is, doesn’t she? And really his letters must have been a 
tremendous bore.” 

Birdie was very busy now; she was workingeall day 
long on muslin and embroideries, and dainty little suits— 
not too gay, for they were to be worn out on the frontier. 
You would have thought that she could scarcely find time 
to answer those letters, and yet every other day she walked 
to the post-office to slip in a voluminous package. And 
in spite of sewing like a little workwoman, she grew rosy 
and round again surprisingly fast; there was a motive 
now for her to improve and grow strong, for she must 
‘‘look like herself” by the end of May, when Captain 
Kershaw was to take a furlough and spend a week at Lake- 
side, and when he went back again was to carry with him 
such avery large sharo of the sunshine that brightened 
the Allen house. 

She was so happy, and she Joved him so—I am sure she 
loved him. She had no misgivings or fears, I know she 
never shrank from the thought of hardship or danger, or 
the lonely lifo away in that wild, unsettled country. 

As the time came nearer I think she was only more and 
more glad in a deeper, quieter way, and she used to come 
and sit with mo in the late afternoon, and talk, not so 
much of herself as of him, and of what she hoped their 
life would be; it was such a comfort to talk to me, she 
said, because I was fond of him. 

Birdie’s pretty labors wero nearly finished; the Iast 
day’s work upon the wedding fineries had come, and it 
chanced for me to drop in when the last ‘trying on” was 
in process, and Birdie stood, laughing and redder than 
any rose, in tho midst of a cloud of snow-white tulle, ad- 
mired by half-a-dozen women. 

‘‘Isn’t it sweet ?” ‘‘Docsn’t she look like a picture ?” 
“How do you like it, Nell?” asks Archie’s little girl, 
turning her dancing brown eyes on me and smiling under 
her misty vail. ‘‘ The loopings will come here, you know 
—apple-blossoms and lilies-of-the-valley,” explains an 
officious handmaiden, from her knees; ‘‘and this will be 
caught up with a spray—so——”’ 

The hall-door slams, and shakes the house. 

‘‘There’s Tom with the mail!” cries the little white 
statue, posing as if for a flight. ‘*Oh, run, somebody, 
and get my letter! Mother, run and ask him, won’t 
you ?” 

Tom’s shrill boy’s voice sounds in the hall: 

‘‘Where’s mother? I say, there's been a fight! 
Where's Birdie ?” And then somebody stops him, wildly 
—just one breath too late. For he has time to finish his 
shouted sentence, and we all have ears to hear it: ‘‘And 
Captain Kershaw’s killed !”’ 

‘‘Archie’s little girl!’ never in this world! 
never, never ! 

She heard it all—every word ! 


Never, 


She would hear it, and 


- we bad neither heart nor power to keep it from her—all 


the meagre, heart-sickening story of the fight. ‘Only a 
skirmish,” they called it, but brief and hot as it was, it 
left only dead men lying along the swell of the gray di- 
vide, and among the dead lay Archie, my love—her lover ! 


Archie, whose fair face no eyes should ever linger over 
more, whose bonny brown curls no little hand should 
touch—not even the kind earth cover. 

She saw it in the dark and in the sunshine, everywhere 
—that horror! I held her in my arms all that night, and 
she cried and moaned that it would not leave her—that 
she could not remember him alive; she only saw him 
dead—a dreadful thing for the cruel, broad sun to shine 
upon. 

‘‘T shall always see it just the same till I die ! 
wish they had not told it! I wish I were dead! 
Archie, Archie! why won’t you come and take me ?” 

So, all that long night, and many and manya night and 
day tocome. And it was always I who sat by her bed, 
She would have no one else. 

‘* Nelly cared for him,” and so ib was Nelly’s hand she 
held, and Nelly’s breast that she cried on. For she could 
cry. ‘* The gift of tears,” was given her, when my eyes 
were as dry as my heart, and that “lay in me as an ash in 
the fire.” 

Do you think my story should end here? End, per- 
haps, with a green grave in June, and a bridal vail folded 
over a white little face that no more tears can disficure ? 
I draw the curtain before Birdie’s sick-bed, and shut out 
from you her bitter moanings, her passion of outpourcd 
grief and love, and all the world-old utterance of a 
woman’s broken heart. How soon it heals again, tbat 
wonderful epitome of all stren¢th and weakness! When 
I push the curtain aside once more, Birdie’s little heart hag 
a scar two years old, and you could scarcely see the placa 
where it was wounded so sorely one blossamy May day. 


Oh, I 
Oh, 
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‘Ts that you, Neil ?” 

I walk into DBirdie’s own room, and see her start and 
thrust out of sight in her workbox something that sho 
was staring at very engerly when I first opened the door. 
Birdie wears a pink ribbon in her black braids this Sum- 
mer, und her old ‘ half-mourning ” dresses are brightened 
up with gay little knots hereand there. And [half think, 
but I’ve never said it to myself before I put the 
thonght out of sight as I kiss her, and will not grant it a 
place at all. 

I wonder why the brown eyes are so shy of mine this 
morning! There she sits, spoiling a bit of braided cloth 
with unsteady little fingers, and pricking herself with tho 
needle twenty times. 

She talks to me in an odd, fitful way, with her thouelits 
a thousand miles distant, I should think. And I glance 
around the room, puzzled for a minute over some- 
thing! The room, surely, as well as Birdie, is unlike 
itself ! 

‘Why, where——” 

Her eyes follow mine to a vacant place on the wall. 

‘¢T—I took it down,” she stammers ; and then she lets 
the work drop suddenly. ‘‘ Nelly, I suppose you haven't 
a bit of respect left for me, have you ?” 

My eyes turn from the vacant space to meet hers, with 
the thonght—that is a full-grown linowledge now—rising 
clear and distinct between us. 

“Nell I” 

She slips down on .her knees by me and hides her face 
in my lap. 

‘Nell, don’t you remember? I—I—used to wonder 
why Archie didn’t fall in love with you! I wonder—I 
think—you cared a great deal for him, didn’t you? I 
think it would have been so much better—for him—if he 
had !” 

“And for you, Birdie?” ° 
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TWILIGHT. 


Ir is the sweet and tender grace 

Of sorrow in a lovely face, 

When the bright eyes are brimmed with tears, 
That yearns through all the vanished years, 


For, though long years have passed away, 
I still recall that parting day 

When here, with breaking hearts, we stood 
In this dim twilight of the wood,’ 
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The winding pathway is the same; 
The oak, on which I carved her name, 
Still casts its shadow over me; 


And stil] co ene what is this I See ¢ 


The pale face lifted to my own, 

The sad, sad lips that made sweet moan, 
Unconscious of the future years 

When other eyes would fill with tears. 


‘‘T—oh, I always said I was silly! I—you know half ‘** You have guessed it all, I know.” 


the girls in Lakeside say that I’m engaged,” she hurries * * . - - * > 

out, laughing, nervously, ‘‘and tease me about him !” The leaves are falling, and the year has grownold. Out 
‘‘T never believed them,” I say quietly, but I lift her | on Archie’s grave the matted grass must be dry and with- 

head so that I can see her face. ered, and there are no flowers there—not one. I wonder 


And daring me with her brown eyes—the laughing, | if ‘he, listening over the river in the white-walled city of 
tender, lovely eyes that Archie loved—she answers: =<: ! God, can hear the ringing of Birdie’s wedding-bells ? 
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TOUCHED THE GRIFFIN’S HEAD THAT CONCEALED THE SPRING, MKS, MAITLAND APPEARED UPON THE THRESHULD 


“NOT GUILTY!” 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER XIX.—CONTINUED. 


Sux cried out in terror, and the deputy warden hurried 
forward and gave her a glass of water. She held it to her 
father’s lips. He revived. A spasm contracted his face. 
He snatched his child to his breast, as if to save her from 
some great threatening peril. 

“Ts it true ?”’ she gasped—“‘ is the siiviislls story true ?” 

‘*Every word ! Gerald Fortescue your lover! Oh, God! 
spare me this! It is too much,” groaned the prisoner. 
*‘Now Iwill tell you something which not even Dy- 

Vol, X., No, 1—5, 


sart ever guessed. It is the secret of my unreasonable 
trust in Fortescue—the secret, also, of his deadly hate for 
me. The colonel called him my father’s prolégé ?” 

Ta,” 

‘¢ That is not all—he was his illegitimate son, and con- 
sequently my half-brother. This fact Fortescue him- 
self told me at Baden-Baden on the morning of that 
appointed duel which might have made one of us 4 fra- 
tricide. He showed me letters, which my father had 
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written him ; they established beyond doubt a fact that I 
had more than once suspected. He pretended to consider 
himself the rightful heir to the fortune which, by will, 
had been given entirely to me. He talked a great deal 
concerning his wrongs. I tried to be generous—I allowed 
him free access to my purse ; treated him in all ways like 
a brother, and, for my father’s sake, kept the secret of his 
birth, To my blind, implicit faith in the man 1 owe my 
ruin.” 

**Your half-brother !”’ cried Meg, in mingled amaze- 
ment and terror. ‘' This relationship makes his sin more 
revolting. And his love for me—horror! I cannot speak 
of it !” 

Philip Harmon clasped her closer to his side. 
pression of bitter anguish swept his face. 

‘*He has filled my cup of misery to the brim. The 
wealth which surrounds him is mine—stolen from me by 
the basest means a man ever employed. He destroyed 
my home, robbed me of everything that gives value to 
life. He made you, in your helpless infancy, a pensioner 
upon Dysart’s bounty. Ab! it was decreed that Ishmael 
should triumph utterly over Isaac ! But for him, I might 
have won the heart of the woman I loved. My child, you 
would not have come to this prison to-day, had you 
thought me a murderer ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘*Your mother was as ‘dear to me as my own soul. J 
was utterly incapable of raising my hand against her 
life.” 

‘*That I believe with my whole heart.” 

‘* Thank God !” he said, solemnly. ‘I could not have 
borne any other verdict from your lips Yr’ 

She looked him straight in his sad, haggard eyes. 

‘** Who was the murderer ?” 

He shuddered, as if she had touched an unhealed 
wound. 

**T du not know—TI shall never know this side of the 
grave. The years go on, but fail to throw any light on 
that dark secret. And yet ”—in a musing tone—‘‘I feel 
confident that if one person lives who knows more about 
the deed than all others—who could speak if he would 
(but he never will !)—who could open this prison door to 
me if he would, that person is Fortescue.” 

‘* You answer me as did Colonel Dysart—yes, these are 
almost his very words, Do you think that Fortescue 
murdered my mother ?” 

‘*My darling, I have thought so much upon the sub- 
ject, that I wonder the bare mention of it does not drive 
me mad. Ido not accuse Fortescue of her death, but I 
am convinced (as, I think, Dysart is) that he holds the 
key to the mystery—that he held it when I was con- 
demned to die on the gallows, and when he robbed me 
of my entire fortune, and when the gates of this living 
tomb closed upon me, never more to open.” 

‘*Tf that be so,” cried Meg, ‘‘he is not a man, but a 
fiend !” 

They were silent for a moment, each absorbed in trou- 
bled thoughts. Then Philip Harmon said, sadly : 

‘*My child, I wish you to return at once to the protec- 
tion of Dysart. It is not strange that he was angry with 
you for a while. I see plainly that you are warm-hearted, 
impulsive, imprudent and lovable. Return to him. You 
have no home, no resources, no other friend.” 

‘I beg you to let me remain in Gerald Fortescue’s 
house,” she answered, firmly, ‘till I can see him once 
more. I am sure that Moultrie will tell him my story. 
After his arrival, I promise to go to the colonel.” 

**Why do you seek another interview with that man— 
what do you wish to do ?” 


An ex- 


‘“*To demand of him the wealih which he plundered 
from you nineteen years ago, and the fucts that he-has 
withheld regarding my mother’s death.” 

** Act with prudence. His love for you will be turned 
to hate, when he discovers that you are my child.” 

Her grand eyes flashed. 

‘**I am not afraid of Gerald Fortescue—on the contrary, 
I defy him. Oh, my poor, wronged, suffering darling !’" 
She slipped down to the floor, and clasping her hands 
about his knees, lifted her ardent face, full now of a pro- 
phetic light. ‘‘I swear to devote the rest of my life to 
you—I swear to live for the sole purpose of clearing your 
name, and freeing you from this place! With heart and 
soul I will work for it. I am only a girl —weak, almost 
friendless, with no influence, no money, but I am not dis- 
mayed. To be your deliverer, your avenger—that would 
be joy indecd. How do you know that I, in my feeble- 
ness, may not be able tv accomplish more for you than 
all your old-time friends, in their strength and power ?” 

He lifted her up, and kissed her solemnly. 

‘*My child, do not delude yourself in this way. Long 
ago hope and I parted company. God keep you from that 
man! You will not wring from him either his ill-gotten 
gains or his cherished secrets.”’ 

A clock struck, Harmon started—hcaved a great 
breath. 

‘*You must go now, my darling, the time is up. Make 
no rash vows. You must not waste your energies nor wear 
out your heart in fruitless efforts for me. No, your life is 
dark enough already. I trust the wisdom and judgment 
of Dysart to lead you aright. Obey him in all things. 
See Gerald Fortescue, if you like, and tell him that a day 
of reckoning will yet come for him and for me, Mean- 
while, may God bless and keep you! Now, you must 
leave me,” 

She clung to him, reluctant and weeping. 

‘‘Surely you will let me visit you often ?” 

Ho shook his head. 

‘*No, no; it is terrible for me to sec you in this place, 
Where are the persons who came with you ?” 

‘‘ Waiting in the warden'’s room—they are the same 
good Samaritans that cared for me in Blackhaven. Apart 
from Colonel Dysart, I look upon them as my only 
friends.”’ 

He embraced her tenderly ; then led her toward the 
door. 

‘‘T have not scen Dysart’s face for nineteen years,” he 
said; ‘*‘it has hitherto seemed to me that I could not bear 
to meet him; but now you have changed everything— 
you have connected me once more with the outer world. 
Ask my old friend to come to me, and remember that I 
shall know no peace till I hear you are in some place of 
safety, under his care again.” 

Her soft arms were around his neck; she answered, 
bravely : ° 

‘Have no fears for me. I will send the colonel to you 
—you shall no longer be left alone and comfortless, Be- 
fore I go, tell me that you forgive all my indifference and 
neglect, and my tardy belief in your innocence.” 

‘‘My darling, I forgive you freely—freely |” 

She turned, and passed out into the warden's room, 
where tho Leiths were patiently waiting. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A DISCOVERY, 
‘‘SHaLu we go now ?” said Leith, considerately averting 
his eyes from Meg’s pale, tearful face, 
‘¢ Yes,” she answered. 
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Miss Prue drew the girl’s hand through her arm, and 
they descended the steps, entered the carriage and turned 
homeward, in the wind and rain and gathering dark. 

No word was spoken, no question asked. Miss Prue 
gave Meg’s gloved fingers an occasional pressure, to ex- 
press her sympathy, but that was all. They crossed the 
bridge and went on through the streets of the city proper. 
At last Meg spoke : 

‘‘T have discovered the whole secret,” she said. ‘‘ Gerald 
Fortescue is my father’s half-brother.” 

Miss Prue jumped. 

‘Bless me! what an escape for you ! 
married your uncle !’’ 

Meg repeated, almost word for word, her conversation 
with Philip Harmon. Leith looked very grave, Miss Prue 
bristled with indignation. 

‘‘Gerald Fortescue is a fiend in human fotm!” she 
cried ; ‘‘and to think of him as a judge—a man extolled 
and admired by everybody! What hypocrisy, what total 
depravity! Iam disgusted with life when I hear of such 
things! Oh, these men ]—wolves in sheep’s clothing, all 
of them !” 

‘Miss Grey,” said Leith, “surely you cannot mean to 
return to Fortescue’s house ?” 

““T must,” she answered, calmly. 

‘Tg it wise, is it safe for you todo so? Remember fhe 
home that once received you at Blackhaven is open to you 
stil. You will be more than welcome there. Use your 
eloquence, Prue.” : 

Miss Leith obeyed, but in vain. Meg was not ungrate- 
ful, she thanked the two with tears in her eyes, but her 
resolution remained unshaken. 

‘‘T shall await him in his own house,” she said ; ‘‘do 
not try to dissuade me—it is useless, You know how will- 
ful I am.” 

Yes, they knew something about her will. 
displeased, Miss Prue ruffled and perplexed. 

‘* At least,” she entreated, ‘‘ promise to come to us if 
you need help—as I am sure you will.” 

‘‘T promise that, faithfally,” replied Meg. 

They left her at Gerald Fortescue’s door. As Leith 
assisted her to alight, she looked up in his face, and 
said : 

‘‘My grand marriage has come to naught, you see. I 
am well punished, am I not? How utterly I despise 
myself to-night !” 

Then she turned hastily, and vanished inside the portal. 

A depressing silence reigned in the house. Mrs. Mait- 
land had not left her room. Dinner was waiting for Meg. 
She had no appetite ; the thought of the gray prison hung 
like a weight on her heart, the odor of the guard-house 
flowers seemed to cling to her garments; before her eyes 
she could see only a wasted figure in prison uniform, and 
a pale, worn face crowned with prematurely white hair. 
Yet it was unwise to excite the curiosity of the servants 
by any unusual behavior. She must preserve her out- 
ward composure. So she seated herself at the stately 
table and went through the solitary meal—how, she did 
not know. Before it was ended Colonel Dysart's telegram 
arrived. 

She took the message from the yellow envelope, read it 
carefully, hesitated, pondered; but did not change her 
resolution. 

‘“No, nunky,” she said, as if her old friend was present, 
‘*T cannot obey you. My place is here for a little while. 
I have accusations to make, reparation to demand, For- 
give me.” 

Night fell, the storm began to rage wildly through the 
trees of the Common, and up and down the stutely street. 


You might have 


Leith looked 


Meg ascended to the red boudoir, The gas had been 
lighted there, a fire burned in the grate. She sat down 
before it to collect her thoughts. 

This house was Philip Harmon’s—it had been taken 
from him by cruel fraud ; all the wealth here was his. If 
there was justice in heaven, such wrong as he had suffered 
could not go unavenged. Her heart burned within her. 
She was ready to devote her whole life to the service of 
this unhappy father. Yes, in her newly-awakened love 
and remorse and compassion Meg would have died for hin 
willingly. 

By-and-by she was seized with an irresistible longing 
to look again on the portrait of her murdered mother—the 
portrait which Philip Harmon had painted. Go to the 
chamber where it hung—Judge Fortescue’s chamber ? 
No, that she could not do. After some deliberation she 
rang the bell—a housemaid answered it. ; 

‘‘Sara,” said Miss Grey, ‘‘ there is a portrait of a lady 
hanging in Judge Fortescue’s room, I wish to examine 
it. Do you think you could take it from the wall and 
bring it here to me, unknown to any one ?” 

Miss Grey was a great favorite with all the servants, and 
especially with Sara. 

‘*To be sure, miss,” she answered, and vanished. 

Directly Meg heard her returning along the corridor. 
She appeared on the threshold of the boudoir with the 
portrait in her hand, tugging at it as if it was no light 
weight. 

‘*Put it down,” said Meg, and Sara obeyed, not without 
some inward wonder, and retreated from the bondoir. 

Against the velvet arm of a sofa leaned the gilt and 
ebony frame, The gaslight shone on the beautiful, mel- 
ancholy face enshrined therein. With a swelling heart 
Meg looked at this, her father’s work. The expression of 
hopeless heartsickness which he had thrown into the eyes 
and stamped upon the perfect lips was wonderful. Truly, 
the fatal gift of beauty had been given in full measure to 
Agnes Ferrol. Meg shuddered to remember that from 
this very house her blood still cried to heaven for ven- 
geance. Here, in darkness and mystery, she had met her 
fate. 

‘*Oh, if you could only speak !” she half sobbed, to the 
portrait, ‘‘and tell me what hand it was that dealt the 
blow, and what service I can best render my poor father, 
you might make some reparation for the ruin you wrought 
in his life. You loved Gerald Fortescue! I, your child, 
cannot judge you, for-I, too, have felt that man’s wicked 
power—only yesterday I was ready to sell myself for his 
wealth and position—flesh-pots of Egypt. Who ended 
your short, unhappy life? How could you sleep all these 
years in your grave, while my father was shut in a 
living tomb, disgraced and ruined !’’ | 

The sad eyes of the portrait looked back at her with a 
sort of dumb reproach. As the uncertain light played 
across the face the lips seemed stirring to open, as if to 
reveal the secret which Meg desired to hear. 

Leaning forward, with her chin on her hand, the girl 
gazed at the picture in helpless fascination. Lilian’s lap- 
dog sprang out of his satin basket and crept whining to 
her side. He missed the runaway. Meg caressed the 
poor brute absently. She had given scarcely a thought 
to Moultrie or his bride since morning. But now it 
flashed upon her that she was the heiress of all that wealth 
for which the handsome Southerner had sold himself. If, 
by any means, she could right her father’s wrongs and 
strip Fortescue of his booty, Danton Moultrie’s marriage 
would be sure to end in bitter disappointment, 

For a long time Meg sat gazing at her father’s work ; 
then she rang for Sara, 
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‘*You may take it away,” she said. 

With an effort the girl lifted the portrait. 

‘*Tt’s mortal heavy, miss,” she remarked ; ‘‘I had my 
match to get it down from the wall alone—’twas put up 
uncommon strong.” 

‘¢‘ Be sure to return it exactly to its old position, Sara. 
1 do not wish any one to know that it has been disturbed.” 

‘*' Yes, miss.” She gave her burden a slight shake. 
‘*It’s queer, but something has broke loose inside, and it 
moves when one lifts it up.” 

‘s What ?”—Meg ran to the housemaid—“‘ where! Let 
me see !”’ 

‘‘T’m sure J’ve done it no harm,’ said Sara, alarmed by 
the other’s manner. ‘I heard the thumping when I was 
taking the thing down from the wall.” 

‘‘Shake it again,” said Meg. 

She obeyed. A dull thud answered her. 

‘¢ You hear it, miss ?”’ said Sara, uneasily. ‘‘ Whatever 
can it be? A rat inside the canvas, miss? Judge Fortes- 
cue never allows the servants to meddle with this picture 
—not even to dust it. Hoe’s given us his express orders 
that way many times. You’re the only ‘person I would 
have dared touch it for; but as you’re soon to be mis- 
tress here, I couldn’t refuse.” 

‘*Sara, you can leave it a little longer. Have no fear— 
you will not be blamed. I will ring when I want you 
again. 99 

Sara retired a second time, amazed at Miss Grey's con- 
duot, and suspicious that the portrait, which was so like 
her own fair self, had totally bewitched her. 

The moment she was alone, Meg knelt down on the 
deep carpet, and breathlessly examined every inch of her 
mother’s picture. 

In five minutes she had madea discovery. The bac« 
was of thick cloth, closely fitted to the elaborate frame ; 
but by pressing her hand carefully over its surface, Meg 
could define the contour of some substance—hard, evi- 
dently, and flat—concealed within. She felt along the 
painted canvas for a corresponding outline, but failed to 
find it. The portrait had a double back, and in the 
space betwixt the two, some article, valuable or otherwise, 
was hidden away. 

Greatly startled, she ran to Lilian’s writing-desk, took 
from thence a sharp knife, and made an opening in the 
cloth large enough to admit her hand. Something rus- 
tled, a bright color shone; the next moment Meg had 
drawn forth—what ? <A few old letters, tied with a faded 
ribbon, and a orimson-covered book fastened with gold 
clasps. She opened the latter, and, with a great thrill, 
read the name on the fly-leaf, ‘‘ Agnes Ferrol Harmon.” 

Meg held in her grasp the lost journal for which such 
ineffectual search had been made at the time of her 
father’s trial, and the letters, still odorous of some French 
perfume, that Agnes Harmon had written to the object of 
her secret and disastrous passiou. 

This discovery was so sudden, so unexpected, she could 
scarcely believe her own eyes. She turned the crimson 
volume and the discolored envelopes over and over in 
utter bewilderment. She needed no voice to tell her that 
Gerald Fortescue had concealed these things in the por- 
trait—an ingenious repository for such dangerous treas- 
ures. 

While Philip Harmon was being tried for his life, his 
enemy had held possession of this journal—he had kept 
itsecreted during all the anxious inquiry which the friends 
of the suspected man had made for it. 

She ran to a Japanese cabinet in the corner, and threw 
book and letters therein ; then, composing her face as 
best she could, rang a third time for Sara, and bade her 


replace the picture in Judge Fortescue’s chamber. The 
rent which she had made in the back was not noticed by 
the girl; she might have thought the weight had de- 
creased somewhat since she last lifted it, but she said 
nothing. 

The portrait was removed, the door closed, and Meg 
was left with the precious booty she had secured. 

She opened the packet of letters first. They were care- 
fully arranged according to their respective dates, after 
the methodical manner peculiar to Judge Fortescue. The 
first was written in Paris, previous to Agnes Ferrol’s ill- 
starred marriage, It said: 


“Thank you for the sheot-music and the flowers; but pape 
was angry when they came—he positively forbids me to receive 
such attentions from you. I am very unhappy, Gerald. In vain 
I plead your kindness; in vain I speak of the time in London 
when our acquaintance began—the dreadful night you brought 
papa home to me, wounded in a quarrel at a card-table, and all 
your generosity and goodness in the days that followed— he will 
not listen, he does not like you. Poverty is an unpardonable sin 
in his eyes, though heaven knows we are poor enough ourselves! 
To-day a stranger dined with us, an American, named Harmon— 
handsome, well-bred and—rich. He overwhelmed me with atten- 
tions and fine compliments, and papa makes no effort to conceal 
his gratification. I foresee that he intends to cultivate Mr. Har- 
mon. My heart {s heavy; I dare not confess my Jove for you. 
Papa can be very, very violent at times; his anger terrifies me. 
I fear he has chosen this Philip Harmon to be my future husband. 
If so, heaven help us !” 


Meg openea the second letter. This was full of despair. 
Harmon had proposed, and she must accept him—her 
father commanded it—and forget the man she loved. 
Her heart was breaking, and the future was a blank. 

Another said : 


‘‘You bid me show a proper firmness, and be true to myself 
and you-—to tell Philip Harmon that my heart is yours. I cannot, 
I dare not! My father has set all his future hopes upon this 
match. I know him too well to attempt to thwart him. I must 
marry the man he has chosen for me, Ob, my love, my love, for- 
give me, and good-by !” 


A half-dozen other letters were full of the same lament 
Agnes Ferrol’s weak, plastic nature was plainly revealed 
in them. One, written only the day before her marriage, 
bade Gerald Fortescue an eternal farewell, and implored 
him never to cross her path again. Here a long interval 
occurred in the dates. The next letter was written in 
America—yes, in the very house where Meg now sat, per- 
haps in the very room. She glanced nervously over her 
shoulder, half expecting to see some ghostly shape stand- 
ing there ; but ghosts are obsolete ; they do not come to 
modern boudoirs in the glare of gaslights. Meg read on. 
This was the way in which Agnes Ferrol, wife and mother, 
addressed Gerald Fortescue, after a lapse of two years: 


‘“You torment, you persecute me mercilessly! I cannot bear 
it! If you ever cared for me in the least, if I still retain any por- 
tion of your esteem and consideration, I entreat you to cease 
your visits to this house—to cease following me to the houses of 
my friends, and so provoking cruel comment. You spoke to me 
in a most unwarrantable manner last night at Mrs. Heliotrope’s 
ball. Am I not wretched enough already? Do you wish to drive 
me mad? On my knees I beg you to come near me no mors, to 
speak tome no more. I cannot fly from you; I have no one to 
defend me from your persecutions. Be generous—the world is 
wide; there are other cities in which you can seek fame and for- 
tune. Go, and never let me see your face again. Iam tired of 
life—at any moment I would be glad to lay itdown. A woman 
who can love neither her husband nor her child, is @ monster 
unfit to live. I appeal to all that is manly and good in your na- 
ture totorture me no longer. I cannot avoid you, I cannot escape 
you, unless you withdraw from this place. Philip trusts you, he 
asks you here continually, he makes my position unbearabio, and 
I dare not complain,” 
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The blood leaped indignantly through Meg’s veins. 
The next envelope held these lines : 


“My cup of misery and humiliation is full. I have read the 
note which you thrust into my hand at the play to-night. Heaven 
knows I never thought to fall so lowasthis! You ask me to leave 
my husband’s house, my child, the world where I am at least 
respected, and fly with you to another continent. No, no—a thou- 
sand times no! I may be weak, but Iam not wicked, I will go 
to Philip and tell him everything.” 


Meg drew a great breath of retief; but tho next letter 
made her heart stand still. It said: 


‘You have conquered! I cease tostruggle against a fate that 
is stronger than I, Good-by to peace, hope, heaven—to husband, 
child, home——” 

Hark! Somewhere near at hand a door closed smartly. 
Meg started and listened. A step was advancing along 
the corridor. Swift as lightning, she gathered up the 
journal and letters. Where could she hide them? She 
rushed to the Japanese cabinet, flung them into a secret 
drawer, and while hor hand still touched the griffin’s head 
that concealed its spring, Mrs. Maitland appeared upon 
the threshold of the boudoir. 

A- robe de chambre wrapped her heavy figure ; she carried 
a novel in her hand. As she stepped into the room, Meg’s 
pale, agitated face and confused manner immediately 
arrested her attention. 

‘‘Are you amusing yourself?” she said, in a sharp 
voice, 

‘Not particularly,” answered Meg, as sho retreated in 
haste from the cabinet. 

Cold dislike and suspicion mingled in Mrs. Maitland’s 
face. 

‘‘How pale you look !” she sneered—‘ how wild and 
strange! You have been out all the afternoon, the servants 
tell me.” 

A flush of crimson mounted to Meg’s white cheek. 

*‘'Yes,” she answered ; “ visiting a friend.” 

*“‘That is what the English call bad form. You show 
very little sympathy with the judge in his family trouble. 
You should have followed my example, and remained shut 
up in your own room to-day.” 

“‘ Solitude bores me—I am not adapted to it,” said Meg, 

ly. 
gat her consternation, Mrs. Maitland settled herself on 
the sofa. 

‘‘No more am IL, I will sit here a while with you. 
Lilian weighs on my mind like a nightmare, To tell the 
truth, Miss Grey, you are the person to be blamed for this 
elopement. I am confident the poor child and her lover 
would have gone on peaceably together, and married in a 
proper manner, but for your interference. I wonder where 
she is to-night? Has the judge found her yet? Not 
likely.” 

Meg did not answer. She was thinking only of the 
crimson book and the letters in the corner cabinet. 

‘‘T trust you will never use your power over the judge 
for the injury of Lilian,” went on Mrs. Maitland. 
‘Everybody knows how hard and unjust elderly men 
with young wives can be. I fear you will now hate the 
poor child, and Mr. Moultrie also—especially as he has 
plainly declared that he never cared for you. Pray do 
not try to induce Gerald to disinherit his daughter. Are 
you listening, Miss Grey ? No, you are not, and I know 
of nothing so exasperating as to talk to a person who has 
deliberately shut both ears to one’s voice.”’ 

‘¢T am very fond of Lilian,” answered Meg, in a strange 
tone. ‘‘I shall do nothing to harm her. She is not 
accountable for the sins of another. I tried to save her, 


butI failed. It is now my sincere wish that Danton Moul: 
trie may make her happy, but I am sure he never will.” 

‘**Of course you think that,” sneered Mrs. Maitland. 
‘*I do not; on the oontrary, I quite believe in the 
young fellow. To-morrow we may begin to look for tho 
jadge’s return. Perhaps he may bring bride and bridc- 
groom with him, ‘Chat would bo awkward for you. How 
lonely the house seems to-night! I could almost vow 
that something evil was in it, What is that paper on the 
carpet there ?” 

The blood rushed anew into Meg's face. She had dropped 
one of the letters in her hasty flight to the cabinet. Hor 
hand trembled as she hurriedly picked it up. 

‘*What an ancient envelope!” cried Mrs. Maitland, 
whose dull eyes could be sharp enough upon certain occa- 
sions. ‘* Why, it is yellow with age! Let me lookat it.” 

‘* Pardon me,” said Meg, and she coolly thrust the letter 
into her pocket. 

Mrs. Maitland shrugged her shoulders, opened her novel 
and began to read. She had made up her mind to pass 
the evening with Meg. 

Half an hour dragged by. Now and then the woman 
on the sofa cast a wary glance at her companion over the 
top of her book. To sit there, wild with impatience and 
apprehension, and yet obliged to preserve an outward 
calm, was exquisite torture for our heroine. Perhaps Mrs. 
Maitland perceived something of this, and secretly enjoyed 
the situation. 

The fire snapped, the storm raged across the windows. 
Once Meg arose and drew back the mufiling curtain. A 
terrible night, full of darkness and tumult. The wind 
roared up and down the street like a ravening wolf. For 
@ space she stared blankly out into the tempest, then re- 
turned to her seat. 

‘‘How uneasy you are!” said Mra, Maitland, irritably. 
‘‘ Really, your eyes are as wild as a hawk’s. That re- 
minds me that I have had no tea. Be so good as to ring 
for the tray.” 

‘‘Now? It is very late,” said Mog, glancing feverishly 
at the clock. 

‘‘That does not matter. 
upon at all hours.” 

Meg rang, and the tray was brought in. A tedious while 
was occupied by Mrs. Muitland in drinking one cup of tea. 

‘*T have slept a great deal to-day,” she explained, ckeer- 
fully. ‘‘I am in nohaste to retire; but Iadvise you to go 
to bed, Miss Grey—you look sadly shaken.” 

Nine, ten o'clock struck, then eleven. Mrs. Maitland 
made no movement toward departure. She lay on her 
sofa, and read her novel serenely. Meg felt that her self- 
control must soon succumb to the strain thus put upon it. 
This trying day had wrought her up toa high pitch of 
nervous excitement. 

“It is very late!” she said, desperately. 

‘* Yes,” assented Mrs. Maitland, without lifting her eyes 
from her book. ‘Go and rest.” 

A hysterical scream was on Meg’s lips. In another mo- 
ment it would break forth. She fled to her own chamber, 
determined to wait there till that tiresome old wemaa 
should leave the boudoir, and she could safely withcdruw 
letters and boo from the cabinet. . 

She walked the floor ; she opened her window and let 
wind and rain beat in upon her ; she was stifling, gasping 
for breath. Finally she flung herself down on her pink- 
and-white bed, to wait until she should hear Mrs, Maitland 
pass through the corridor to her own room, Terribly 
fatigued she was, and all unawares, exhausted nature gave 
way, and in spite of her great anxiety and distress Meg 
slept. . 


Our servants are to be relied 
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Somewhere in the wee small hours she awoke with a 
great start. The gas was burniog brightly. She sprang 
to her feet, bewildered, confused. The letters—the jour- 
nal! Had Mrs. Maitland yot left the boudoir ? 

Lighting a night-lamp which chanced to be on her 
toilet-table, Meg swiftly and noiselessly made her way to 
that apartment. Yes, it was empty, dark and still Mrs. 
Maitland and her novel had vanished. Meg ran to the 
cabinet; she touched the spring of the secret drawer. A 
cry burst from her lips. The crimson-covered book and 
the old, discolored letters were gone ! 


CHAPTER XXL 
A FIRE. 
c © 1. ogo, ONE! She searched the drawer, 
\ @_/T > every nook and corner of the cabi- 


net, even the carpet round about it, 
but in vain. Red book, old letters 
/ had vanished as mysteriously as 

though Agnes Harmon's ghostly 
hand had been stretched from the 
world of shades to snatch them away. 

Meg was stunned, bewildered, but 


.\/?,, only for a moment. She felt that 
aS) } the contents of the drawer had dis- 
ev Ss 

ow appeared by human agency alone, 
6 74 There was but one person in the 
— house who could have appropriated 


the precious things. She took up her lamp, went straight 
to Mrs. Maitland’s chamber and rapped. No answer. She 
shook the door, she called loudly. At last a movement 
inside the room told that its occupant was still awake. A 
step crossed the floor, and Mrs. Maitland, with a calm but 
slightly surprised front, opened the door to this late vis- 
itor. A shawl was thrown about her shoulders, her hair 
was in crimping-pins, and she still held her novel in her 
hand. It was plain that she had not been in bed. 

‘Dear me! you are up late, Miss Grey,” she said ; ‘‘ what 
is the matter ?” 

Disheveled and pale, her dark eyes shining with mingled 
wrath and fear, a strained, tense look on her face, Meg con- 
fronted her. 

‘* Be so good as to return me the things which you have 
taken from the cabinet,” she said, sharply. 

Mrs. Maitland drew back with a vacant stare. 

‘‘ Things ! —what things ?” 

‘‘ A book—some letters.” 

*‘Letters addressed to you ?” pointedly. 

**No, to Judge Fortescue.” 

‘¢And by what right, may I ask, do you take possession 
of the judge’s letters ?”” sneered Mrs. Maitland. ‘‘I doubt 
if your betrothed husband, mfatuated as he is, would ap- 
prove of such a liberty. He very properly resents all pry- 
ing in his private affairs.” 

‘‘T do not propose to enter into explanations,” said 
Meg; ‘‘I simply ask you to give me back the book and 
letters,” 

‘¢T have seen no letters, no book, save this which I hold 
in my hand,” answered Mrs, Maitland, contemptuously. 
“T am not in the habit of meddling with other people’s 
property. You must bo beside yourself, coming to me at 
such an hour, on an errand like this.” 

‘Give them to me—they are mine |” urged Meg, wildly. 
‘Oh, you cannot know what you are doing! It is useless 
to deny it—I am sure you have taken them. I beg—yes, 
beg you to give them back to me!” 

_ Unmoved and scornful, Mrs. Maitland listened. 

‘‘You are laboring under some strange illusion, Miss 


Grey. Itis nearly morning. I advise you to go to bed. 
When Judge Fortescue arrives I will lay this matter before 
him. 99 

‘I demand the book, which is my own property—the 
letters you may keep, if you like.” 

‘‘Shall I tell you again, Miss Grey, that your talk is 
like Sanscrit tome? Are you quite certain you are mn 
your proper mind? I know nothing of the things you 
ask for. At this unseasonable hour, pray take your high 
tragedy airs and your mysterious demands elsewhere ; 
and she deliberately closed the door upon her visitor, and 
turned the key in the lock. 

Meg went back to her own chamber, fully convinced 
that Mrs. Maitland held possession of Agnes Harmon's 
journal and letters. Sleep she could not. Morning came 
at last—that morning which was to bring Colonel Dysart, 
and, without doubt, some word from Gerald Fortescue, 
or, perhaps, the latter in person. She made her toilet 
carefully, and when the breakfast-bell rang, went calmly 
down to the table. Mrs. Maitland, usually a late riser, 
was there before her, playing languidly with Lilian’s lap- 
dog. She gave Meg a long, wary look, then a very ami- 
able smile. The previous night might have been a dream, 
a delusion, so far as this woman’s manner betrayed any 
remembrance of it. 

‘* My dear Miss Grey, I hope you have slept well,’’ she 
said, sweetly. 

**Oh, perfectly |” answered Meg, with enthusiasm. 

‘‘How glad I am to hear it! You are a wonderful 
young creature—quite a study, in fact. To ‘day, without 
doubt, we shall have news of the judge, I long inexpress- 
ibly for his return.” 

‘* And I, also,” answered Meg, ality: 

‘‘It is just possible that wo may have some setcane 
revelations when he comes,’ said Mrs. Maitland, with a 
serene smile, 

‘*T am positive of it,” replied Meg. 

They drank their coffee, and ate their cold chicken and 
hot muffins with calm indifference. Mrs. Maitland made 
commonplace remarks, to which Meg answered politely. 
Not the slightest allusion to the preceding night escaped 
either. Meg watched the elder woman as some beautifal 
tabby might a mouse ; Mrs. Maitland was all alert to her 
finger-tips ; yet both went through the meal like acocom- 
plished actresses. 

‘‘What a charming (¢ée-d-téte breakfast we have had, 
dear,” said the judge’s sister-in-law, as she arose from the 
table. ‘‘I trust to meet you again atlunch. Be sure to 
take good care of yourself,” and she sailed away to her 
own room, and Meg fied to the red bondoir. 

Her first act was to examine the cabinet anew. Alas ! 
the secret drawer was utterly empty—no repentant hand 
had replaced the lost journal and letters. Perhaps in that 
book some incontestable proof of her father’s innocence 
was hidden away. How could she recover it? She went 
to the window, and stood there, looking out into the pleas- 
ant sunny morning which had followed the storm of the 
night. A man was passing along the pavement below. 
At sight of the beautiful face shining out in the opening 
of the boudoir-curtain, he paused, his eager, anxious conn- 
tenance assumed a relieved look. Ho raised his hat, and 
Meg nodded, with a faint smile. 

‘*T dare say he scarcely expected to see me alive this 
morning,” she thought, shrugging her handsome shoul- 
ders. ‘‘No doubt, Miss Prue sent him this way to dis- 
cover if i had survived the night in the den of my 
enemies.’ 

Indifferently she watched the stalwart figure go on and 
vanish. Meg was selfish in trouble. Robin Leith could 
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give her no aid in her present perplexity, so he wes as | housemaid, Sara. That young person promptly appeared. 
nothing to her now. Meg motioned her to close the door, then said ; 

She looked at the clock, and begau to think of Colonel ‘Sara, I need help ; you must give it me.” 

Dysart—to long for his arrival. Hour after hour went by, ‘* Willingly, miss ; what can I do ?” answered Sara. 
but, for reasons already known to the reader, the colonel **Do you attend Mrs. Maitland, in her own room ?* 

did not keep his appointment. Neither was any message ‘*Yes, miss, since that French creature, Celeste, ran ofi 
received from the judge. This was odd; Mrs. Maitland, | with Miss Fortescue.” 

in particular, felt it to be so. While devouring her may- ‘‘Have you seen anywhere about her chamber a red- 
onnaise at lunch, with wary eyes fixed on Meg, who seemed | covered book ? It is my property, Sara. She has taken 
moro restive than in the similar ordeal of breakfast, she | it from me, and I would give the best years of my life te 
said : find it again. There are letters, too, in faded, old-fash- 

‘‘T am positive that he must have found Lilian by this | ioned envelopes.” 
time. The child has not flown far. It is singular that we ‘*T have seen nothing of the sort, miss. Lor’, you look 
hear nothing. How can so ardent a lover as Gerald allow | worried to death! Shall I search around for them ? Mrs. 
his betrothed to remain twenty-four hours ignorant of his | Maitland is a sly one, but I know where most things are 
movements ?” kept in her chamber.” 

“‘It is strange,” assented Meg, dryly. There was a Meg took the girl’s coarse hand in her own slight, deli- 
blank pause; then she looked fixsdly at her companion, | cate one. 
and added, ‘‘ Have you any recollection of a visit which I ‘*Find that book, Sara, and you will do me a great, 
paid to your room last night ?” great service.” 

Mrs. Maitland peered around a silver epergne of fruit to She slipped a crisp banknote into the hard fingers, 
smile serenely on the questioner. Sara beamed. 

<‘A very vivid one! I hope you are not troubled with ‘T'll try, miss.” 
sleep-walking, or temporary aberration of mind, or any- ‘‘ Wait ! Have you seen her reading to-day ?” 
thing of that unpleasant character, my dear ?” « ** Only hor novels.” 

Meg arose, stern and beautifal, from her chair. _ ‘‘Sara, the recovery of the things which I have asxed 

‘‘T ask you once more, where are the letters and book | you to look for means life or death, perhaps, to one who 
which you took from the cabinet in Lilian’s boudoir, ” is very dear to me. Be careful not to excite Mrs. Mait- 

«* And I answer you, as I did last night,” * replied. Mrs. | land’s suspicion, but begin your search as soon as pos 
Maitland, insolently. ‘‘I have no knowledge « of the things sible.” 
you mention, and it would be to your credit, “perhaps, if _, With these instructions Sara went away, and Meg was 
you had none. I cannot imagine how such articles could ‘left again to her reflections, 
have fallen into your possession since Judge Fortescue’ s| The day crept on wearily. No word arrived from Col- 
departure.” “onel Dysart, none from Gerald Fortescue, An air of mys- 

‘‘In due time you will receive a satisfactory explana- tery and disaster seemed to have settled over everything. 
tion,” said Meg, with a strange smile. ‘‘ Meanwhile, give | Just before nightfall, Sara came softly into the room 
me back that which you have taken.” where Meg sat, heavy-hearted, and full of dark forebod- 

«* Never !” cried Mrs. Maitland, hotly. ‘‘If I really had | ing. The girl’s disappointed face told her story before 
such things in my possession, Miss Grey, I would restore | she could open her lips. 
them only to the judge himself.” ‘¢T have looked all about her chamber, miss,” she whis- 

‘‘You make assurance doubly sure. Your answer con- | pered—‘‘in every nook and corner, and I can't find book 
vinces me that I have not accused you wrongfully.” nor letters. I got the keys to the drawers and searched 

Mrs. Maitland frowned. them all, and the wardrobe; but the things you want ars 

‘‘T decline to talk further ou so strange a subject, Miss | not there, neither are they in the bed, nor under the care 
Grey,” she said, and straightway relapsed into stubborn | pet, nor behind any of the ornaments.” 
silence. Meg grew pale. 

Lunch was scarcely over when Mrs. Belle Ryder rustled ‘¢Oh, what shall I do ?” she cried, wringing her impo- 
into the boudoir. She embraced Mrs. Maitland, who | tent hands, 
detested her, and gave the tips of her gloved fingers to ‘‘Tl’m sure I don’t know, miss,” answered the sympar 
Meg. thetic but helpless Sara. 

«‘T have come to ask about that naughty Lilian,” she Meg dismissed her humble ally. It was plain that Mra. 
cried. ‘And so the judge has gone in pursuit, like Lord | Maitland would keep the journal and letters till the judge’s 
Ullin in the ballad ? Of course, ho will forgive and bless | return, and then restore them to him; and she—Meg— 
her, and accept with resignation the Southern Adonis as | would never know what her mother’s hand had written in 
a son-in-law. Love is omnipotent. It may be very fool- | that red book, and all hope of finding there some clew to 
ish, but I always feel great sympathy for such willful Agnes Harmon’s murderer must be abandoned. After a 
young folks.” solitary evening spent in troubled thought, Meg, with a 

The handsome widow-laughed, but there was a serious | heavy heart and a tired body, went to bed and to sleep. 
look in her big brown eyes. Wild dreams of Philip Harmon and the great gray 

‘Then, in spite of your own marriage, you believe in| prison tormented her for hours. Toward morning she 
love ?” sneered Mrs. Maitland. suddenly awoke, with a shriek of distress ringing in her 

‘sI do, indeed. If I ever wed again, I will surely make | ears. She started up on her pillowand listened. It cama 
a love-match.” from Mrs. Maitland’s chamber. 

‘‘How romantic! Somebody ought to tell that young | Again and again the sharp, agonized cry smote the dark- 
lawyer, Leith, of your resolution—or perhaps you would | ness and silence. Meg flung on a dressing-gown, and 
prefer that he should hear it from your own lips ?” thrusting her feet into slippers, ran out into the corridcr, 

Meg left the two to their conversation, and slipped away | and followed the cry to Mrs, Maitland’s door. 
to herown room, It was plain that Colonel Dysart would ‘‘Help! help!’ she heard a voice within screaming. 
not come to-day. After a while she rang the bell for the | ‘Sara! Miss Grey |—where are you all 2” 
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Meg rashed into the room. 

In the middle of the bed Mra. Maitland was sitting 
bolt upright, helpless with terror. The silken curtains, 
which had been looped to one side, the belaced pillows, 
the smart counterpane, were all alive with leaping, crack- 
ling tongues of fire. A little inlaid table by the side of 
the bed had been overturned ; on the carpet lay a lamp 
and a novel—these last two things explained the situation. 
She had fallen asleep while reading, and the unconscious 
thrusting forth of a restless arm in dreams had upset the 
light and done the mischief. 

**Save me, Miss Grey—save me !” she cried, recogniz- 
ing through the flame and smoke the fair face of her foe. 

Meg seized a big porcelain jug of water, and dashed its 
contents fall upon the screaming woman and the burning 
bed. Directly the servants, in different stages of undress, 
came rushing into the chamber. For a few moments all 
was dire confusion. Mrs. Maitland fainted in the arms of 
the footman, and was borne quickly out. The carpet was 
on fire, and the drapery of the toilet-table. The belaced 
pillows, also, were still smoking. Meg, working bravely in 
the midst of the danger, snatched them from the bed, and 
flung them extinguished intoacorner. One fell without 
a sound ; the other struck the floor with a dull thud. A 
thri!l went over Meg. MHastily she turned and picked up 
the second pillow. From the drenched, smoking, dis- 
ordered room she fied to her own chamber, bearing it 
with her. 

There she found a pair of sharp scissors, and ripping 
open the cover, she drew triumphantly out from this 
unique hiding-place the lost journal and letters. 

She ran to the door and locked it. There was little 
danger of pursuit, however. Mrs. ,.Maitland was sadly 
scorched—Meg could hear her hysterical screams still 
ringing from some distant part of the house. 

A broken prayer of thanksgiving trembled on the girl’s 
lips, Fate, in the shape of an overturned lamp and a 
flash of fire, had foiled the enemy, and returned this pre- 
clous booty to her own hand. 

‘*Thank heaven! thank heaven!” she sobbed, in a 
transport of relief and gratitude. Then she opened the 
red book, and above the first entry, read these {words, 
traced ina feeble, irregular way, as if tears had blinded 
the eyes of the writer : 


“Philip, I charge you never to let my daughter see this jour- 
nal—never let her know what I have written here. It is the last 
favor that the wretched mother of your child asks of you.” 


Meg’s eager blood grew suddenly cold. From the 
grave Agnes Harmon had thrust out a cold finger and 
closed the pages which her child was aching to read. The 
dead forbade it! A feeling of mingled awe and fear 
crept through Meg’s veins. She dared not turn the 
closely written leaves. For a while she meditated, then 
said, solemnly : 

‘* To-morrow I will go to my father’s prison, and take 
this book to him. It is my belief that he has never seen 
it, and plainly it was meant for his eyes only.” 

Yes, this was the proper way out of her perplexity. 
Reverently she made letters and journal into a package ; 
and, fully determined that no earthly power should wrest 
them from her again, Meg threw herself once more upon 
her bed, and fell asleep with her recovered treasure 
pressed to her heart. 

It was late next morning when she awoke to find her- 
self still clasping the precious packet. While dressing, 
she rang for Sara. 

‘* How is Mrs. Maitland ?” she asked. 

* Downright sick with the scare and the burns, miss,” 
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answered the girl. ‘I’ve always heard ’twas dangerous 
to read in bed, and that’s what she does constant. The 
doctor’s given her an opiate, and she's gone to sleep, 
Dear me! it’s very singular, miss, She told me to bring 
her own burnt pillows to her room, and put them in the 
wardrobe, but I can find only one I’ve looked every- 
where, but the other is gone.” 

‘There it is, Sara.” 

With a smile which the gir' could not comprehend, 
Meg pointed to a corner of ner own chamber. The 
housemaid departed with the pillow, and our heroine went 
down to breakfast alone. 

Mrs. Maitland had sustained such serions injuries that 
she was not likely to leave her ed for duys—perhaps for 
weeks, Meg had nothing more to tear from her. No let- 
ters had arrived for any one, no wiegram. This silence 
on the part of Colonel Dysart was «tterly incomprehensi- 
ble. As for Judge Fortescue, sha started at every step 
outside the door. At any moment he might walk in upon 
her, and then ! 

She lingered long in the buff-and-brown breakfast-room, 
toying absently with the flowers in the vases, and waiting 
for she knew not what. Presently the colored footman 
opened the door. 

‘*A gentleman in the drawing-room to see Miss Grey,” 
he said. 

Her heart gave a great bound. 

‘* What name ?” 

‘*‘He mentioned none; but he said his business was 
most particular.” 

Surely it was Colonel Dysart—he had come at last! 
She hurried to the drawing-room. As she entered, her visi- 
tor was standing at a window, his back toward her. He 
turned at the click of the silver knob, and she saw, not 
“‘nunky,” but the brown, severe face of Robin Leith. 

All the glad expectation faded out of her eyes. Her 
countenance fell. In undisguised disappointment, she 
faltered : 

**Oh, I thought it was Colonel Dysart.” 

The gravity of his look deepened. He took a step 
toward her. 

‘‘I bring you bad news,” he said. 

She grew pale. 

‘“*Of my father ?” 

“No.” 

‘* Whom, then ? Oh, speak! I cannot bear suspense.” 

‘* Be calm, Miss Grey—be brave. A sad thiug has hap- 
pened—Colonel Dysart is dead !"’ 


CHAPTER XXIL 
AT THE GRAVE. 

Snr was unprepared for such a shock. Her friend, her 
benefactor, her sole helper, her only hope—dead! She 
stood for a moment, as if turning to stone, then swayed 
and fell into Leith’s outstretched arms, There she lay, 
with an expression of unspeakable pain stamped on her 
flower-face, with the heavy lashes sweeping her white 
cheeks like a fringe—helpless, lifeless, colorless, she rested 
against his breast. 

He looked down upon her, and the calm of his rugged 
face suddenly vanished. His patient self-control gave 
way, like a dam in a Spring flood. The weary years of 
silence and repression took vengeance upon him in a mo- 
ment. Overmastered by a great passion and anguish, he 
strained his soft, nerveless burden to his breast, and on 
her unconscious lips laid his own, blanched now, and 
quivering with a pain for which there was no speech. 

When eg regained consciousness, sie found herself 
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reclining in a deep chair, supported by Sara, who was 
holding a rinaigretie to her nostrils. As she opened her 
great frightened eyes, the maid called out in a relieved 
tone, ‘She is better, sir!’ and from the far end of the 
room Robin Leith advanced and stood before Meg. His 
face looked as if cut from granite. 

‘‘How—when did it happen ?” was all she could aay. 

‘*He was found dead in his bed, on the very night of 
his arrival at Gull Beach. Mr. Bond, of Blackhaven, with 
whom I studied law, came into my office half an hour ago 
and brought me the news, Icannot understand why Mrs. 
Dysart has not notified you of her husband’s decease—it is 
a most unpardonable neglect.” 

‘*You see,” sobbed Meg, ** how that woman hates me !” 

He took an abrupt turn across the floor. Her distress 
was 8 severe trial to his self-control. 

**Colonel Dysart will be buried at Gull Beach this after- 
noon,” he announced. 

**So soon ? What cruel haste !’” 

‘‘It is imperative that I should attend the funeral—I 
have business with the widow.” | 

**And I, too, must go!” cried Meg, wildly. ‘*I must 
seo him once more. Constance shall not keep me from 
paying my last duty to my one only friend !” 

‘*I was sure you would feel like this. The train leaves 
at noon. Will you accept my escort to Beach Hall? Prue 
will bear us company. I have already dispatched a mes- 


senger to tell her the news, and request her to meet me at. 


the depot.” ; 

She staggered to her feet. 

‘Yes, yes; take me with you. And this is why he did 
not come to me yesterday! I might have known that 
nothing, save death, could have kept him from me. What 
shall I do without him ?—how aid my poor father ?—how 
face the bitter future ?” 

**Do not be unjust,” said Leith, with grave reproach ; 
**you have other friends, Hoe was not your only one,” 

She held out her cold little hand. Her eyes shone 
through tears, 

‘*Forgive me; I deserve your rebuke. Is it time to 
make ready ?” 

He glanced at the clock on the mantel. 

‘“‘Yes. I will wait for you. The judge has not re 
turned ?”° 

‘*No.” 

‘* Doubtless you have heard from him ? 

‘*No.” 

His face expressed his surprise, but he said nothing. 
Meg fled to her own room, followed by Sara. 

She was overwhelmed with this new and terrible misfor- 
tune, Mechanically she suffered the maid to dress ber for 
the journey to Gull Beach. The train would start a few 
minutes before twelve o’clock. She took a little hand-bag 
of Russian leather, and carefully placed the letters and 
journal therein. They must go with her—she could not 
leave them in this house. While thus engaged, she dis- 
tinctly heard a step in the corridor. It passed her door 
once, twice. Sara heard it, also. 

‘Who is that ?” said Meg. An unpleasant thrill ran 
throrgh all her cold, sorrow-sick young body, ‘Is Mrs, 
Maitland up ?” 

*‘Lor’, no, miss; she can’t lift her head from the 
pillow.” 

‘‘Is there any visitor in the house ?” 

‘*No, miss.” 

Meg listened. For the third time the step went by her 
door. She ran and opened it, just in season to catch the 
glimpse of a male figure vanishing over the threshold of 
an adjoining chamber. 


‘‘A man has entered Mrs, Maitland’s room,” she said, . 


breathlessly. 


‘It's the doctor, miss,” answered Sara ; ‘‘tall and stout, _ 


wasn’t he ?” 


‘**T could not see,” Meg replied. ‘*He reminded me of— | 
but no, that’s impossible! Surely Judge Fortesoue has 


not returned ?” 


‘‘ Returned, miss, and yox not know it ?” said the gul, . 
What 
e black one—yes, miss. And whes . 


in amazement, ‘‘ Lor’, I’m sure ‘twas the doctor. 
hat will you wear ? 
may you be expected back ?” 

‘*T cannot tell—to-night, probably.” 

‘Should the judge come while you're away, and ask 
about you, what will I tell him ?” 

‘¢ That I have gone to the funeral of a very dear friend, 
Colonel Dysart, of Gull Beach, and that I shall return as 
soon as possible, for I have business of importance to 
transact with him.” 

** Very well, miss.” 

Meg tied a thick vail over her pale face, took up the 
precious bag, and went down to Robin Leith. Five m- 
utes later the two had left the house, unseen by any one 
save Sara. 

The latter went back to Miss Grey’s room, and was 
busily employed there, bringing order out of confusion, 
when the furious ringing of Mrs. Maitland’s bell made he 
jump. 

‘‘Dear me!” said the girl, ‘‘she hasn’t had her ehoco- 
late ;” and she fled to the kitchen for the tray, pursued all 
the way by that imperative jingle, jingle. 

‘‘She’s in a great strait, sure enough,” thought Sars, 
and up the stair she went, as fast as her feet could carry 
her, bearing the smoking cup of dainty porcelain. Still 
the bell rang on. 

‘‘Beg pardon, ma’am,” stammered Sara, as she opened 
the door ; ‘‘I quite forgot your chocolate—I was bury in 
Miss Grey's room——” 

She stopped, aghast. At the foot of the bed stood the 
rigid black figure of the man whom Meg had seen in the 
corridor—not the doctor, but Judge Fortescue ! 

His hanghty face wore the yellow pallor of a corpse. It 
was drawn, too, and pinched, as ifsvith fear or anxiety, 
or perhaps both. His eyes were hollow and blood-shotten. 
He looked haggard, wild and sinister. Surely something 
strange had befallen the man! Forty-eight hours had 
wrought a terrible change in his appearance. Why had 
he crept, unobserved, and like a thief, into his own house? 
Sara stared at him blankly, then stammered : 

‘‘Lor’, sir, I didn’t know you had come! 
nothing’s wrong ?” 

He did not answer. He was clutching the carved wood- 
work of the bed ; his lips moved, yet gave forth no sound. 
His eyes were fixed upon Mrs. Maitland, who held in her 
bandaged hands a pillow, the depths of which she seemed 
to have been searching, for Sara could see a yawning gap 
in the case, 

‘*Yes,” she cried, angrily, ‘‘she has found them—the 
cunning hussy! Letters and book are gone, Gerald. - She 
must have secured them during the fire last night.” 

Judge Fortescue reeled. 

‘*‘ My God /” fell with awful emphasis from his livid 
lips. z 
“Put down that chocolate—who wants chocolate ?” 
cried Mrs, Maitland to Sara. ‘Where is Miss Grey ? 
Send her to me instantly |” 

‘*She has just left the house, ma'am,” answered the 
amazed maid. The next that she knew the porcelain cup 
had been dashed from her hold. A heavy hand grasped 
her arm. 
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‘¢ Whither has she gone ? If you love your life, speak ”’ 
cried Gerald Fortescue. 

The girl writhed in his iron clutch. 

‘‘QOh, sir, you hurt me! She’s gone to Gull Beach—to 
the funeral of a friend. She'll soon be back, to transact 
some business with you. She bade me say this, if you 
came in her absence.” 

‘*Ts she alone ?” he demanded. 

‘“‘No,” answered Sara, trembling under his sinister 
look. ‘There's a gentleman with her—she called him 
Mr. Leith.” 

‘¢ What train was she to take to Gull Beach ?” 

' The noon one, sir.” 

% * * % * * % 

' At the depot, Meg and Robin Leith found Miss Prue 
sulemnly awaiting their arrival, according to certain in- 
structions which the old spinster had received from her 
brother. Her wrinkled face was as expressionless as stone, 
but the disordered state of her bonnet-strings betrayed 
some mental agitation. 

‘* When that office-boy came with your note, Rob,” she 
said, ‘‘ you might have knocked me down with a feather. 
What a sudden death! And to think you should hear of it 
only by chance—it is really shameful! Plainly, that 
woman means to keep the colonel’s friends from his fu- 
neral. I remember the poor man was troubled with heart- 
disease as long ago as when we lived at Blackhaven.” 

Through bustle and din the three made their way to the 
train. Meg took a place beside Miss Prue, Bells were 
ringing, engines puffing, people scurrying back and forth. 
As Meg, who occupied the seat next the window, looked 
listlessly out at the crowd on the platform, she saw, or 
thought she saw, a tall familiar figure move swiftly by, 
among the many moving ones, and vanish abruptly from 
view. She grasped Miss Prue nervously. 

‘¢ What is it ?” said the old spinster. 

‘¢T saw a person like—like Judge Fortescuo,” whispered 
Meg ; ‘‘he passed along there in the crowd.” 

Miss Prue looked forth, but failed to perceive the object 
of the other's alarm. 

‘‘You are nervous and shaken, my dear,” she said, 
soothingly ; ‘‘the jndge is probably miles and miles away. 
A vail is very deceitful ; I could not tell Robin himself 
through one as thick as yours.” 

Meg anxiously watched the changing crowd, but no- 
where discovered the figare which had startled her so 
much, Robin Leith, seated ata little distance from the 
two, had not heard the conversation. Panting and shriek- 
ing, the train rumbled out of the depot at last, and 
started away on the road to Blackhaven. 

The day was bright and sunny, with a hint of coming 
Spring. in the cloudless sky and soft south wind. Over 
miles of barren brown country that was patiently waiting 
for the Angel of the Resurrection—past thriving towns and 
smart little hamlets, they went, drawing nearer and nearer 
to the great sea. 

Miss Prue was kind enough to keep silent, and leave 
Mog to her own thoughts, These were sad enough. She 
maie no outward sign, but with tearless eyes sat and 
watched the bare landscape whirl by, the glare of the win- 
try sun on the forsaken fields, and the strange faces col- 
“lected about the frequent way-stations. How dreary it all 
was! The bag of Russian leather dropped from her list- 
less hand, and fell to the floor of the car. Meg, absorbed 
in painful reflections, failed to miss the light burden— 
unheeded it lay under her feet. 

At the end of an hour the train approached drowsy 
Blackhaven by the sea, slackened speed —stopped. Miss 
Piue gently touched Meg, and the latter awoke from her 


miserable reverie, and allowed Robin Leith to assist her 
from the car. 

‘‘T wonder if we can find a carriage hero to take us to 
Beach Hall?” said Miss Prue, looking a»pprehensively 
around. 

The train rattled, puffed, started forward. At the same 
instant Meg experienced a disastrous sense of loss. With 
a wild cry she rushed forward, almost throwing herself 
under the great wheels, 

‘The bag |—the bag !” she gasped—“' it is in t1e car !"’ 

Leith seized her with a strong hand, and drew her 
owiftly back to safety. 

‘* Remain here—lI will find it,” he said, and promptly 
leaped upon the moving train, and vanished from her 
view. 

‘‘Oh, goodness me |—how dangerous !” exclaimed Miss 
Prue, gray with fright. ‘‘ He will certainly be killed !” 

The train turned a curve, and disappeared behind some 
weather-beaten sheds and piles of yellow lumber. Miss 
Prue began to weep. Meg stood horrified, holding her 
very breath. 

Several moments passed ; then Leith emerged from the 
shadow of the old sheds, a shade paler than usual, but 
with the leather bag in his hand. 

‘*Robin |” cried Miss Prue, in mingled wrath and re- 
lief; ‘‘oh, you dreadful boy! You leaped from the 
train |’ 

‘*T am quite unharmed,” he answered, evasively. 
miss is as good as a mile,’” 

‘‘It’s a wonder you did not fall under the car, and get 
crushed to death! There’s blood on your forehead— 
you’re surely hurt.” 

‘Not at all. Pray be quiet, Prne—it is nothing.” 

Hastily he wiped the tell-tale stain away with his hand- 
kerchief, and held out the bag to Meg. She, ungrateful 
creature | was thinking far less of the peril through which he 
had passed, than of the recovered journal and letters. As 
she received her treasure, she bent quickly and laid her soft 
lips tothe hand that had restored it—she would have done 
the same had that hand belonged toa street vagrant. A 
strange look swept Leith’s face. 

‘*For God's sake, don’t!” he said, in a stifled voice: 
that had a stern echo in it. ‘*Do you think me more, or 
less, than a man ?” 

She drew back in a sort of cold surprise. 

“‘T think you very rash,” she answered, ‘‘ and—very 
foolish. This bag holds something of great value. I 
have no words to thank you for its recovery. It was un- 
pardonably careless of me to forget it.”’ 

He turned away to look for a carriage. After some de- 
lay one was found, and the trio entered it, and rode off to 
Gull Beach.” 

The flat sandy road, the pine woods, full of silence and 
gloom, the low brown marshes, the cold sea, glinting 
blue and bright through the treese—Meg’s eyes roamed 
eagerly over these familiar, unchanged things. 

‘¢ At what hour is the funeral ?” said Miss Prue to her 
brother. 

‘‘Two o'clock. We shall barely be in time.” 

Presently they came in sight of the hall, standing soli- 
tary and gray in the midst of its guardian firs. As they 
went up the drive, under the dear old trees, Meg’s face 
was hidden in her vail. She allowed Leith to help her 
from the carriage; then she crossed a threshold—she 
stood again in the house from which Constance Dysart 
had driven her years before. 

The place was full of grave, silent people—Colonel Dy- 
sart’s neighbors, and a few friends from Blackhaven and 
the immediate vicinity of the hall. | 
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‘* What do they think of this hasty burial ?” Mog said 
to herself, in bitterness of spirit. ‘‘ Mrs. Dysart might 
have kept her husband’s remains above ground another 
day, at least.” 

She flung back her vail, and glided straight into the 
darkened room where sat the mourners. Conspicuous 
among them was Constance, stately and fair, in widow’s 
weeds. At sight of Meg she could not repress an angry 
start. The intruder swept into the midst of the sombre 
company, and up to something that stood with glimmer- 
ing silver ornaments and costly flowers in the deep em- 
brasure of a window—Colonel Dysart’s coffin. 

There he lay, the father of her childhood—her benefac- 
tor, protector, friend. She bent and passionately kissed 
the cold forehead, the sunken cheek, the marble hands. 
Thank God that he had died loving her once more, for- 
giving all her sings! Thank God for that interview under 
Gerald Fortescue’s roof! Her hot tears fell upon the 
placid face, stamped now with the awful dignity of death 
—death ! that mystery of mysteries, against which we re- 
bel, and strive, and question, and plead, and pray in vain 
—all in vain. 

Most of the little company recognized the colonel’s 
adopted niece, and a faint stir, the exchange of significant 
looks and whispers, greeted her entrance. But, heedless 
of the curious eyes of the living, Meg sat down by that 
dreadful coffin and gave herself up to bitter grief. Her 
place was there—of all his mourners, none could be more 
sincere than she. 

Presently the deep voice of the clergyman broke the 
hush of the room. She heard words of faith, hope and 
consolation, heard Colonel Dysart’s death called a myste- 
rious dispensation of Providence, heard the reverend man 
thank heaven that the dead had been permitted to return 
to hisown land, and die in his own house ; heard a solemn 
prayer for the widow upon whom this awful visitation 
had fallen like a thunderbolt. In one little moment all 
the joy of her young life had been snatched away. 

‘‘IT wonder if that is true?’ thought Meg, drearily. 
‘* Does Constance mourn for him ?” and then she looked 
up involuntarily, and saw the bereaved widow sitting but 
a fow feet distant, robed in the blackest of crape, her faco 
shrouded in her heavy vail, through which, nevertheless, 
Meg discerned two cold, vindictive, yellowish eyes fixed 
upon herself with anything but a friendly look. Instinct- 
ively she felt that her presence at the colonel’s funeral had 
displeased Constance. 

The last word was said. Ashes to ashes now, and dust 
to dust. As the mourners arose to go out, Meg glided up 
to the widow, and stretched forth her gloved hand. It 
was & movement expressive of forgiveness, penitence, and a 
desire for reconciliation in the mute, cold presence of the 
dead, and all this Constance Dysart understood. 

But she brushed straight by the extended hand, never 
touching it, never deigning its owner a look. Why should 
she wish for reconciliation ? Her hatred for this girl was 
as intense as ever. And now she had triumphed. Tho 
desire of her heart was gratified. She was a widow, with 
the best of life still before her, and a handsome fortune, 
entirely her own. 

As she passed out to tho carriage she saw Mr. Bond, the 
Blackhaven lawyer, leaning against the staircase. He had 
come down to Gull Beach to read the colonel’s will. Her 
heart gave an exultant bound. If any pang of conscience 
troubled this woman to-day she throttled it resolutely. 
Just how Colonel Dysart had died, no ono in this world, 
save his widow, could or would ever know. A serious 
mistake had been made, that was all. No wise person 
ever holds himself or herself accountable for a mistake. 


Leith led Meg to the carriage, and handed Miss Prue to 
a seat beside her. They would follow the silent sleeper 
to his long home. 

No word was spoken. Slowly the procession moved out 
under the sighing firs and throngh the tall gutes into the 
highway. The cemetery was two miles distant from the 
hall—a solemn, lonely place on a hillside facing the sea. 
Up an avenue of evergreens the line of vehicles went, end 
stopped at the new-made grave. 

Yea, ashes to ashes and dust to dust! The afternoon 
sunshine slanted through the trees, and flung its wan, 
westering glow on the freshly turned sods and the faces 
both of the living and the dead. 

Beside the colonel’s last resting-place Mog stood, shiver- 
ing in the gusts of chill wind that began to blow up from 
the bay, and listened to the final prayer said over the 
senseless clay, and heard the frosty earth rattle down on 
the coffin-lid. Silently Leith supported her. Miss Prue 
remained in the carriage, patiently waiting. The other 
mourners soon departed, but Meg still lingered, reluctant 
to tear herself from the spot. The last clods were flung 
upon the dead, the sun dipped down behind the trees, tho 
cemetery was now silent. Meg turned to Robin Leith. 

‘*Lenvo me here a few moments alon>,” she pleaded. 

He promptly retired to the carriage, which stood some 
yards away in the darkening avenue. Meg sank on her 
knees beside Colonel Dysart’s mound, buried her face in 
her hands, and praycd. 

What was it that aroused her at last? A step in the 
sere grass, a sound of hoarse breathing. Sho looked up. 
At the foot of the grave stood the figure of a man wrapped. 
in a long cloak. Over his brows a soft hat was drawn, 
and from under its brim a white, tense face and a pair of 
coal-like eyes met the gaze of the astonished girl. 

Was she dreaming? Was that black shape there by the 
newly-heaped mound illusion, or reality ?—a thing earthly, 
or unearthly ? Before she could fully determine, Miss 
Prue’s shrill voice was heard among the trees, and the 
figure darted back into an adjacent clump of evergreens, 
and disappeared as if the earth had swallowed it up. Meg 
stepped across the brown grave, following the track of the 
baleful shadow. 

** Gerald Fortescue !”’ she cried aloud. 

No voice answored. The evergreens shook in the rising 
wind, dead leaves whirled across the mound, and as Meg, 
rigid with surprise, stared at theclump of trees which had 
received the apparition, another figure appeared in the 
avenue—Robin Leith approached, 

‘* Did you call ?” he said. 

‘** No,” answered Meg, beginning to tremble. 

He drew her hand through his arm. 

‘Come away, you are shaking with cold. Yon will get 
your death here. Prue is greatly worried about you. 
You must come. I cannot allow you to stay longer by 
this grave.” 

She clung to him suddenly, shaking not with cold, but 
terror. 

‘‘T have seen a wraith,” she gasped. 

He looked incredulous. 

‘The wraith of Gerald Fortescue. It vanished yonder 
among the trees; or, perhaps, it was my enemy in the 
flesh.” 

Without a word Leith plunged into the clump of ever- 
greens. No living thing was there. He looked sharply 
around, Marble shafts and low brown graves alone met 
his eyes. He went back and forth, here and there, search- 
ing the vicinity thoroughly, but discovered neither For- 
tescue nor his wraith. 

‘‘Ithink our crves have played you a trick,” he said, 
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as he returned toMeg. ‘' Be calm, thore is no one here.” 
His quiet, protecting manner reassured her. 

‘‘T dare say you are right,” she answered ; ‘‘ I am fast 
becoming a coward. Twice to-day I have fancied the 
same absurd thing.” 

They walked away to the carriage and Miss Prue. With 
a deep sense of relief Meg saw that the old spinster held 
upon her lap the leather bag, safe and secure. 

‘‘Imprudent child !” she cried, at sight of Meg. “TI 
am sure you will contract a galloping consumption from 
standing so long on the wet, cold ground. Here is an 
extra wrap, Robin ; put it around her—she looks like a 
gh 99 e 

Leith obeyed. His hand was not altogether steady as 
he gathered the shawl about the lovely white throat and 
sloping shoulders, but Meg failed to perceive it. Down 
the long avenue, in the mournful dying day, they de- 
parted from the cemetery. 

For some moments the girl did not notice the direction 
they were taking ; then, in astonishment, she cried : 

‘‘ What! Aro you going back to Beach Hall ?” 

** Yes,” answered Leith. 

*‘To Constance ? Over Colonel Dysart’s coffin she re- 
fused to touch my hand.” : 

‘‘T am going back,” said Leith, quietly, ‘‘ to read Col- 
onel Dysart’s last will and testament—a document which I 
wrote for him on the very day of his death. This is the 
business which brought me to his burial.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
AT MIDNIGHT. 


ee ROM the colonel’s grave Constance Dysart 
{6 SO eX returned to Beach Hall, to hear the Black- 
—) J? haven lawyer read her husband’s will 
She was now a rich, independent, /ree 
woman. For freedom she had long 
sighed, and the absence of it had been 
as poison in her cup of ease and pleasure. 
Her gilded chain had galled her deeply, 
but it was broken at last, and now she 
could forget her past and all the dark 

T ba} things in it, and begin life anew. 
4 \S\ Mr. Bond, a little, gray-haired man, 
SLY a was waiting in the dismal drawing-room. 
‘G/ He had remained at the house while the 

mourners followed the dead man to his grave. 

‘¢ Madam,” he said, with some embarrassment, ‘‘ allow 
me to speak with you alone.” 

Constance gave him a surprised look, then flung open 
the door of her husband’s library, and both passed in, 
beyond the eyes and ears of the curious friends who had 
returned to the house with the young widow. 

The Blackhaven lawyer surveyed her with an apolo- 
getic air. She was a fine woman, and he admired her 
greatly. 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Dysart,” he said, ‘‘I came here to-day 
to read your husband’s last will and testament, but I find 
that I do not possess that important paper—it is in the 
hands of another person.” 

Constance’s cold eyes transfixed him like daggers. 

* What can you mean ?” she demanded. 

‘There is a later will than the one which I hold. My 
young friend, Mr. Leith, has brought it down to us to- 
day.” 

Coaians stood as if thunderstruck. 

‘*A later will ! When—where was it written ?” 

‘‘In Boston—in the office of Mr. Leith, on the very day 
that preceded the colonel’s sudden death.” 
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*‘ Mr. Bond, can this be true ?” 

‘* Without a doubt, madam! Perhaps you may know 
ra that induced your husband to make another 
wil ?”? 

Yes—she knew, and a keen pang of apprehension 
stabbed her cold, calculating heart. The color fled from 
her face. 

‘‘T hope and trust that nothing has been altered,” said 


Mr. Bond, uneasily. ‘‘ The colonel loved you—surely he 
has done right.” 

Constance was ‘‘ game.” She controlled herself admir- 
ably. 


“‘T am confident of it! Where is this man Leith ?” 

‘*Not yet returned from the grave. He has Miss Meg 
in charge.” 

This looked ominous. 

** Ah |” sneered Constance, ‘‘ he is an old lover of hers. 
We must wait for him, I suppose.” 

“IT think we must,” answered Mr. Bond. 

Fifteen minutes later, the carriage which contained the 
Leiths appeared in the fir-bordered drive. Mr. Bond met 
the young lawyer at the door, and conducted him to the 
library, where Constance sat, indignant and contemptuous. 

‘What is this talk about another will ?” she oried, 
haughtily. ‘I cannot believe Mr. Bond. My husband 
settled his affairs at the time of our marriage,” 

*‘Pardon, madam,” Leith answered, politely ; ‘‘Col- 
onel Dysart came to my office on the morning preceding 
his death, and there made a final disposal of his prop- 
erty. I wrote his will, and it was duly signed and wit- 
nessed, I have come to Gull Beach to-day to make 
known ita contents. That it is genuine I think you 
cannot doubt.” 

Constance swept into the drawing-room, where friends 
and neighbors had reassembled, all agape with curiosity. 
In a corner she espied Miss Prue and Meg. One vindio- 
tive glanoe she shot at the latter, then sank into a seat, 
and braced herself for the worst 

Leith drew forth the momentous document, unfolded 
it, and, in a clear, business-like voice, began to read : 


‘‘T, Richard Dysart, gentleman, of sound and disposing mind 
and memory, but mindful of my mortality, do make and publish 
this my last will and testament, hereby revoking all former will 
by me at any time heretofore made.” 


Then followed some small bequests to friends and serv- 
ants; and then, unto Margaret Grey Harmon, the be- 
loved daughter of his old friend, Philip Harmon, the tes- 
tator gave, devised and bequeathed his estate known as 
Beach Hall, to be held by said Margaret, her heirs and 
assigns for ever. The rest, residue and remainder of his 
earthly possessions, of what kind and nature soever, was 
to be equally divided betwixt the aforesaid Margaret Grey 
Harmon and the wife of the testator, Constance North 
Dysart. ‘‘Said legacy given to my said wife,” ran the 
will, ‘‘I hereby declare is intended to be, and is so given 
to her, in full satisfaction and recompense of, and for her 
dower and thirds, which she may or can in any wise 
claim or demand out of my estate.” 

A silence succeeded. Among the disinterested listeners 
shrugs and whispers were exchanged. Meg sat dumb- 
founded. She had not dreamed of anything like this. 
As for Constance Dysart, her blonde face grew livid. 
Beach Hall and one-half of his remaining fortune wrested 
from her—given to her enemy! It was unendurable ! 

She arose in her long black garments, and glided up 
to Meg. Her yellowish eyes looked like some angry cat's. 

‘‘You have conquered !” she hissed, in a fury—‘‘ out- 
witted me at the very last !” 
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Then, with the air of a tragedy queen, she turned and 
swept out of the midst of the astonished company, up the 
etair to her own chamber. 

Robin Leith advanced, and held out his hand to Meg. 

‘‘T congratulate you,” he said, with earnest kindness. 

Miss Prue kissed her joyfully. 

** You now stand under your own roof,” she cried, ‘‘and 
need #ake no thought for the morrow. Bless the man in 
his grave! I was sure he would provide for you at the 
last. 9 ; 

Other hands were held out to her; she heard kind 
words from all sides; then, one by one, the company 
began to depart. Presently Meg found herself alone with 
the Leiths, 

‘‘We shall not return to Boston to-night,” said Miss 
Prue. ‘‘I wish tosee some friends of mine in Blackhaven, 
and Rob has business with Mr. Bond that will detain him 
until to-morrow. Sowe have concluded to pass the night 
there, and go back to the city by a morning train. Come 
with us, my dear; I promise you a warm welcome from 
our friends.” 

Meg was gazing out of the deep window into the whis- 
pering firs. 

‘*No,” she answered, shaking her head ; ‘‘I thank you, 
dear Miss Prue, but I will remain at Beach Hall. I wish 
once more to pass a night under the roof where I was so 
long happy with him,” 

‘“Will it not be very lonely, very sad for you ?” said 
Leith. 

**No—oh, no. Constance and the servants are here, 
and with you and Miss Prue at Blackhaven, I cannot feel 
lonely.” 

‘** Blackhaven is four miles away, and I fear you cannot 
safely count on the company of Mrs, Dysart—she is evi- 
dently determined to repel your friendly advances,” 

‘‘T shall not trouble her. She is welcome to remain in 
her own quarters. Ch, Robin,” with a sudden change of 
tone, ‘‘ did the colonel speak kindly of me that day when 
he came to your office ?” 

‘*More than kindly. He assured me that he loved you 
tenderly, that he had mourned for you without ceasing. 
His will is surely a proof of his unchanged affection.” 

Tears gathered in her great, solemn eyes. 

** Yes,” she answered, with quivering lips, ‘‘and for 
that reason Beach Hall is dearer to me to-night than ever 
before. I hope Constance does not feel that she has been 
robbed.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

**She need not—she will still be a rich woman.” Then, 
efter a rather anxious pause, ‘‘ Would it not be better for 
Prue to remain with you till morning ?” 

‘*By no means. I would like to stay here by myself 
to-night, and to-morrow I will meet you at Blackhaven 
and go back to town. I must see my father as soon as 
possible.” | 

He said no more, It was not strange that she should 
crave a few hours of solitude in this home of her child- 
hood. She allowed Leith to hold her slim, cold hand for 
o half-moment, embraced Miss Prue affectionately, ar- 
ranged a meeting for the morning, and then the two, with 
undisguised reluctance, left Meg in the sombre silence of 
Beach Hall, and departed for Blackhaven. 

Twilight gathered on shore and sea. All alone in the 
dreary drawing-room, where the smell of funeral flowers 
still oppressed the air, Meg watched the night fall, and a 
few stars come out, one by one, in the purple heaven. 
Suddenly the door opened. She turned, and saw Con- 
stance Dysart, in bonnet, shawl and vail. With an air of 
wrathful scorn she sailed across the threshold. 


‘** Beach Hall is now your property, Miss Harmon,” sho 
said ; ‘therefore I must leave it. Nothing could induce 
me to pass a night under your roof. Once 1 had the su- 
preme pleasure of driving you from this place. Now you, 
in turn, drive me. Do not offer me your hand—I disdain 
to touch it ; betwixt you and me there can never be any- 
thing but hostility.” 

‘‘Constance,” plealed Meg, gently, ‘for nunky's sake, 
let us forgive one another.” 

Constance made a gesture full of aversion and wrath. 

‘*Never! We were foes years ago, we shall be such 
till death. You stole from me the only man I ever 
loved—do you remember ?—in this house—Danton Mocl- 
trie——” 

She could not go on; that name choked her. 

‘‘Danton Moultrie,” said Meg, calmly, ‘‘was the mis- 
take of both our lives, Constance. He is now married, 
and, believe me, his poor little wifo is deserving of sincere 
pity. Let us not speak of him. Weak, heartless, dishon- 
orable, vacillating—no woman in her proper senses could 
regret such a lover. Least of all should the widow of 
Colonel Dysart give him a thought.” 

Constance’s blonde face grew scarlet. 
too much. 

‘**Colonel Dysart !’’ she hissed, striking her black-gloved 
hands together ; ‘‘the weak dotard! His very name ig 
hateful to me! I could curse him in his grave for giving 
you the lion’s share of that fortune by which I had thought 
to recompense myself for the misery of the last four years. 
Would to heaven that he had died a day or a week earlier ! 
I have schemed in vain to injure you, Margaret Harmon ; 
I have hated you in vain; I acknowledge myself foiled, 
outwitted, beaten in a long fight. Now, I bid you, as I 
trust, a final farewell. I will never willingly see your face 
again. My luggage will be sent for in the morning.” 

With that the door closed sharply. Somewhere in the 
depths of the fir-trees Meg heard a rumbling of wheels, 
Constance was gone—gone for ever from Beach Hall. 

Meg drew a deep breath. She was decidedly glad that 
the woman who had repulsed all her efforts at reconcilia- 
tion and insulted the dear dead colonel had left the house. 
Its gloom seemed less heavy, its atmosphere lighter and 
sweeter, 

Presently a servant en.ered the room with lights, one 
who had loved and served Meg in former days, 

‘*It does me good to see you again in this place, miss,” 
shesaid. ‘‘I’m sure I wish you joy of your new property. 
Mrs. Dysart has taken herself off to Blackhaven, and her 
Swiss girl with her; good riddance, say I. Everybody 
declares that the colonel, poor man, never had an hour’s 
peace after his marriage. Shall I fetch your supper to 
you here, miss? You look quite worn out.” 

Meg sat down by the fire and drank a little tea ana ato 
a few morsels of the toast which the woman brought her. 

It was a silent, solemn night. The sea beat steadily on 
the shore, gusts of wind sighed now and then around the 
windows, mysterious voices murmured in the firs, but that 
was all. 

The servant mended the fire, drew the curtains, turned 
up the lights and removed the supper. 

‘*T have made your old room ready for you, Miss Meg,” 
she said. ‘‘It’s mortal lonely here to-night. A burying 
is dreary business, I’ve got the shivers myself. Would 
you like the housekeeper or me—there’s but two of us 
besides the man, and he sleeps in tho stable—to sit with 
you a while ?” 

No, Meg did not care for company, and so the woman 
went away and left her. 

Oh, strange, sad day, which had robbed her of a friend, 
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and given her a fortune! She satin a low chair before 
the fire, with listless hands crossed on her lap, and the 
red light glancing off her rich hair and lending a false 
glow to her colorloss cheeks. Unpleasant thoughts ran 
through her head. She began to regret that she had 
not gone with the Leiths to Blackhaven. Mournfully the 
wind sighed, dismally the sea complained on the distant 
sands. 

Inside the house a weird and oppressive silence had 
fallen. The ticking of the clock sounded preternaturally 
loud, the snapping of the coals made her st«rt and look 
anxiously around. She fancied that she heard footsteps 
on the terrace and in the garden. A presentiment of evil 
was upon Meg—or, rather, she was nervous and tired, and 
tormented with illusions. 

(To be continued.) 


AN UNAUTHORIZED TABAK’S COLLEGIUM. 


Tne father of Frederick the Great instituted a Tabak’s 
collegium, which his son never could enjoy, and which 
was rather a riotous affair, These precious youths have 
set up a similar institution, believing that their worthy ped- 
agogue was not likely to intrude upon their unauthorized 
doings. Books and lessons are neglected ; the youngest 
of the band, too little to trust with a pipe, consoles him- 
self by dragging his slate along the floor. 

In the midst the door opens. The teacher appears 
more in sorrow than in anger, for his best and most prom- 
ising pupils are here prominent as evil-doers. Still un- 
suspicious of his coming, no one sees him but the 
youngest, who stands in mute amazement, 

But the reckoning comes soon and sharp. There will 
be cries and pain, and sick boys who will find neither 
indulgence nor compassion. 


HUMAN NATURE IN A LOAD OF WOOD. 


Tere is a better, more truthful portrayal of human 
nature in a load of wood, i.¢., in the way it is loaded, than 
in half the ‘‘ plays” we see, and for fear that some will not 
read the signs aright, an unerring guide is given. ‘When 
the outside of the load is straight body oak, and the in- 
side crooked basswood and elm, you may know the man 
who loaded it is an honest, confiding soul, who wouldn’t 
cheat his own mother if the old lady watched him too 
closely. Then there is the load of solid oak—oak clear 
through, except about sixty cubic feet of daylight which 
the ingenious owner has incorporated by a fanciful ar- 
rangement of the less ethereal element of his load. The 
business of this man’s life is to sell three-quarters for 
four, and he almost always succeeds, The arrangement of 
this load indicates rock-bottomed integrity on the part of 
the owner. There are many other kinds of loads, and 
the owner never fails to hold the mirror up to his own 
nature when he piles it on ; but we skip them all, except 
one—a scarce variety it is, and probably always will be. 
It is composed of good honest wood, and thero is just as 
much of it as the owner claims. This indicates an entire 
lack of knowledge of the wood business on the part of the 
owner ; but such dense ignorance is seldom exhibited. 


— 


ROSE LEGENDS, 


' In the neighborhood of Jerusalem is a pleasant valley, 
which still bears the name, ‘‘Solomon’s Rose-garden” ; 
and where, according toa Mohammedan myth, a compact 
was made between the wise man and the genii of the morn- 


ing land, which was written, not in blood, like the bond be- 
tween Faust and Mephistopheles, nor in gall, like our 
modern treaties, but with saffron and rose-water, upon the 
petals of white roses, In Paris, in the sixteenth century, an 
edict was issued requiring all Jews to wear a rose on their 
breast as a distinguishing mark. In the Catholic Tyrol, at 
the present day, betrothed swains are expected to carry a rose 
during the period of their betrothal, as a warning to young 
maidens of their engaged state. Roses have played, and 
still play, an important part in popular usages in other 
parts of the world. In Germany young girls deck their 
hair with white roses for their confirmation, their entrance 
into the world ; and when, at the end of life’s career, the 
aged grandmother departs to her eternal rest, a last gift, 

in the shape of a rose-garland, is laid upon her bier. 

Julius Cesar, it is recorded, was fain to hide his baldness, 

at the age of thirty, with the produce of the Roman rose- 
gardens, as Anacreon hid the snows of eighty under a 
wreath of roses. At mid-Lent the Pope sends a golden 

rose to particular churches or crowned heads whom he 

designs especially to honor. Martin Luther wore a rose in 

his girdle. In these instances the rose serves as a symbol 

of ecclesiastical wisdom. A rose was figured on the heads- 

man’s ax of the Noehmgericht. Many orders, fraternities 

and societies have taken the rose as their badge. The 
‘‘Rosicrucians ’’’ may be instanced. The “Society of the 
Rose,” of Hamburg, an association of learned ladies of the 
seventeenth century, is a less known example. It was di- 
vided into four sections, the Roses, the Lilies, the Violets 
and the Pinks, The holy Medarius instituted in France 
the custom of ‘‘ La Rosiere,” by which, in certain locali- 

ties, a money gift and a crown of roses are bestowed upon 

the devoutest and most industrious maiden in the com- 

mune. The infamous Duke de Ohartres established an 

‘¢‘ Order of the Rose” with a diametrically opposite inten- 

tion. At Treviso a curious rose-feast is, or was, held annu- 

ally. A castle was erected with tapestry and silken hangings, 

and defended by the best-born maidens in the city against 

the young bachelors ; almonds, nutmegs, roses and squirts 

filled with rose-water being the ammunition freely used 

on both sides, 


FAITHFUL TO THE LAST. 


Anovct forty years ago a young seal was taken in Clew 
Bay, Ireland, and domesticated in a gentleman’s house, 
which was situated on the seashore. It grew apace, be- 
came familiar with the servants, and attached to the mem- 
bers of the household. Its habits were innocent and gentle; 
it played with the children, came at its master’s call, and, 
as the old man described it, was fond as a dog and playfal 
as 2 kitten. : 

Daily the seal went out to fish, and, after providing for 
its own wants, frequently brought in a salmon or a turbot 
to its master. Its delight in the Summer was to bask in 
the sun, and in the Winter to lie before the fire, or, if 
permitted, to creep into the large oven, which, at that 
time, formed the regular appendage of an Irish kitchen. 

For four years the scal had been thus domesticated, 
when, unfortunately, a disease, called in the country the 
crippawn—a kind of paralytic affection of the limbs which 
generally ends fatally—attacked some black cattle belong- 
ing to the master of the house ; some died, others became 
infected, and the customary cure, produced by changing 
them to drier pasture, failed. 

A wise woman was consulted, and the hag assured the 
credulous owner that the mortality among his cows was 
occasioned by his retaining an unclean beast about his 
habitation—the harmless and-_amusing seal. It must be 
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made way with direotly, or the crippawn would continue, 
and her charms be unequal to avert the malady. 

The superstitious wretch consented to the hag’s pro- 
posal ; the seal was put on board a boat, and carried out 
beyond Clare Island, and there committed to the deep, to 
manage for himself as he best could. | 

The boat returned, the family retired to rest ; and next 
morning a servant awakened her master to tell him that 
the seal was quiotly sleeping in the oven. The poor animal 
over-night had come back to his beloved home, crept 
through an open window, and took possession of his favor- 
ite resting-pJace. 

Next morning another cow was reported to be unwell. 
The seal must now be finally removed. A Galway fishing- 
boat was leaving Westport on her return home, and the 
master undertook to carry off the seal, and not put him 
overboard until he had gone some leagues beyond Innis 
Boffin. 

It was done; 
a day and 
night passed ; 
the second 


On the eighth night after the seal had been devoted to 
the Atlantic, it blew tremendously. In the pauses of the 
storm a wailing noise at times was faintly heard at the 
door; the servants, who slept in the kitchen, concluded 
that the ‘‘ banshee” had come to forewarn them of an 
approaching death, and buried their heads in the bed- 
coverings. 

When morning broke, the door was opened ; the real 
was there, lying dead upon the threshold! The akeleton 
of the once plump animal—for, poor beast, it had perished 
from hunger, being incapacitated, from blindness, to pro- 
cure its customary food—was buried in a sandhill ; and 
from that moment misfortunes followed the abettors and 
perpetrators of this inhuman deed. The detestable hag 
who had denounced the inoffensive seal was, within a 
twelvemonth, hanged for the murder of her own grand- 
child. Everything about this devoted house melted away : 

_ sheep rotted, 
cattle died, 
and the corn 
was blighted. 
Of several 


evening came; children, none 
the servant reached ma- 
was raking the turity, and 
fire for the the paoprietor 
night; some- survived 
thing scraped everything he 
gently at the loved or cared 
door—it was, for. He died 
of course, the — blind and mis- 
house- dog; erable. 
she opened it, There is not 
and in came a stone of that 
the seal ! accursed 
Wearied building 
with his long standing upon 
and unusual another. The 
voyage, he property has 
testified by a passed to a 
peculiar cry, family of an- 
expressive of other name, 
pleasure, his and the series 
delight to find of incessant 
himself at calamity that 
home. Then, pursued all 
stretching concerned in 
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hearth, he fell into a iess sleep. The master of the| true. Moral: Do right, or Retributive Justice will step 


house was immediately apprised of this unexpected and 
unwelcome visit. In the exigency the old dame was 
awakened and consulted ; she averred that it was always 
unlucky to kill a seal, but suggested that the animal 
should be deprived of sight, and a third time carried out 
to sea. 

To this hellish proposition the besotted wretch who 
owned the house consented, and the affectionate and con- 
fiding creature was cruelly robbed of sight, on the hearth 
for which hoe had resigned his native element ! Next morn- 
ing, writhing in agony, the mutilated seal was embarked, 
taken outside Clare Island, and for the last time committed 
to the waves. 

A week passed over, and things hecame worse instead 
of better ; the cattle of the truculent wretch died fast, and 
the infernal hag gave him tha pleasurable tidings that her 
arts were useless, and that the destructive visitation upon 
his cattle exceeded her skill and cure. 


in and exact compensation for the wrong done. 


PEoPLe proposing to travel abroad would do well to give 
heed to a little story in London 7ruth of a lady who pur- 
chased some diamonds and some ‘Queen Anne ”’ silver- 
ware. It became necessary to have the setting of one of 
the diamonds changed, and the jeweler’s bill called it a 
‘*Cape” diamond. An expert, who was consulted, de- 
clared that the diamonds were not from Brazil, but from 
the Cape. The lady then investigated the authenticity of 
her ‘‘Queen Anne” silver, It was soon discovered that 
either the Hall-mark had been forged, or that it had been 
taken from smaller articles and introduced into the larger 
plate. The Goldsmiths’ Company threaten to impose a 
fine of several thousand pounds on the silversmith of 
whom the lady purchased the silver. As ‘‘Queen Anne” 
silver brings between ten and fifteen dollars an ounce, the 
profit on the spurious article must-be enormous. 
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NEVER AGAIN. | 
By Aperarpy A. Proctor. 


‘ Never again,” vow hearts when reunited— 
‘Never again shall Love be ccst aside; 
Yor ever now the shadow has departed ; 
Nor bitter sorrow, vailed in scornful pride, 
Shall feign indifference or affect disdain— 
- Never, O Love, again, never again \” 


“Never again!” so sobs in broken accents 
A soul laid prostrate at a holy shrine— 
“‘Onco more, once more forgive, O Lord, and pardon: 
My wayward life shall bend to love divine, 
And never more shall sin its whiteness stain— - 
Never, O God, again, never again |” 


‘‘Never again!” so spenketh one forsaken, 

In the blank, desolate passion of despair— 
“Never again shall the bright dream I cherished 
Delude my heart, for bitter truth is thero; 
The angel Hope shall still thy cruel pain, 
Never again, my heart, never again!” 


“Never again!’ so speaks the sudden silence, 
When round the hearth gathers each well-known face, 
But one is missing, and no future presence, 
However dear, can fill that vacant place; 
For ever shall that burning thought remain— 
“Never, beloved, again, never again !” 


“Never azain!” so—but beyond our hearing— 
Ring out far voices fading up the sky; 
Never again ‘shall earthly caro and sorrow 
Weigh down tho wings that bear thoso souls on high; 
. Listen, O earth, and hear that glorious strain— 
‘‘ Never, never again, never again!” 


_ THE ‘LADY URQUART. 
CHAPTER I. 


A SOIREE IN PARIS. 

OT long before the terrors of the fearful 
Commune began, I, Hubert Dunean, on 
the staff of the —— as local correspond- 
ent, had occasion to attend a soirée at tho 
house of D——, the celebrated artist. 

I had scarcely entered the well-filled 
rooms ere my eyes fastened themselves, 
as if by fascination, on the face of a lady 
upon whom each and all seemed to en- 
deavor to bestow not only attention, but 
a kind of solicitous care, and about 
whose chair were grouped many of the 
great D——’s guests. 

This surprised me, for in Paris under the Empire— 
Second, of course—every one had a nonchalant bearing. 
Nothing but fame, extraordinary beauty—or hideousneas 
—immense {wealth, or great eccentricity, excited more 
than momentary remark. 

Who could this lady be, about whose chair sarans, art- 
ists, belles and beaux stood with an air of affectionato 
interest ? "ss 

She appeared abont twenty-five, Buta more joyless 
face I never looked at. 

I inwardly remarked, when gazing at her, that even the 
opéra bouffe would not be likely to excite a smile on that 
face. The traces of some fearful past were upon it, but 
not the look of guilt, No; sad as it was, that was an 
innocent countenance, 

The eyes alone might be commented upon as beautiful. 
™.> features were emaciated to a degree that impaired 
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their beauty of outline, and gave them an unnatural 
The form was almost diaphanous, and, in 
garb of white, had a weird look. _™ 

As I gazed, I remembered a marble angel of the Byzan- 
tine period that I had seen many years before—by moan- 
light—eold, spiritual, unearthly and unutterably ead. | 

Greatly interested, and the more so from the perfect 
quietude with which the white-robed lady received the 
attentions of the beauties and the magnates about her, I 
finally demanded of C——, the sculptor, the meaning of 
it all 7 

‘‘ Who is she ?” questioned L 

‘‘T’ll tell you some other time,” replied C——. - ‘* Came 
and smoke a cigar in my studio. Queer business, I as- 
sure you,” added he, looking at the object of our aom- 
ments. ‘‘Fate, I suppose, fate !” : 

Next day, awake alike to the honor of an invitation 
from C , tho chance of beholding the wonders and 
beauties of his studio, and the merits of a new story, I 
found myself, at the hour the sculptor had mentioned, on 
the steps of his luxurious house—a mansion worthy of a 
sybarite. Entre nous, my reader, there’s a little of that 
sort of thing about the celebrated C——. ” 

I gazed at tho busts around me, and finally came to 
one which represented what I supposed to be an ideal 
*‘ Spring.” 

‘Ah! you like my ‘Printemps’ ?” said C——, noting 
how entranced I stood. : 

“© C'est quelque chose de divin,” replied I, still lost in 
admiration. 

“ Eh bien, mon cher,” said C——, quietly, ‘‘ that is the 
lady you saw last night——” 

Here I exclaimed :, 

“What !” 

And C—— quietly added : 

‘‘ Ag sho was five years ago.” 

It may bo imagined that my already great interest in- 
creased, and I drew my chair clese to C——, who was 
at work on wet clay, demanding the story of the palo 
lady. 

‘‘Tt’s rather sessational,”’ said C——, before beginning. 
‘‘ Like that sort of thing—eh ?” 

‘* Anything for novelty !” gasped I. 

At this C—— arose, called for coffee, laid two packages 
of cigarettes—he knows my little weaknese—on a silver 
salver before us, and plunged into tho following recital : 


CHAPTER IL 
A SCOTCH LAIRD’S “* HAME,.” 

‘Fryp years ago,” began C , ‘tho most beantiful 
woman in Paris was Yncedelle de Fortlieu, Vicomtesse de 
Vernenil. 

‘‘Everybody said sho ought to marry well. She was 
celobrated not only for the rare perfection of feature 
which you will observe in the ‘Spring,’ but for her long 
and lustrous black hair—a wonder in itself, for it trailed 
upon the ground—and hands and feet so perfect that, 
although the favor was never granted mo, I have begged, 
ere now, that I might be permitted to model them. 

‘Nobody was surprised, except myself, when Yncedello 
do Fortlien’s marriage to a Scotch nobleman, of great 
wealth and rare personal beauty, was announced. 

‘The Laird of B—— was a man to attract any woman. 
But I knew that Mademoiselle de Fortlieu loved another, 
and that this other was Henry de la Porliere, a gentleman 
of rank from Brittany, and écuyer to the Empress. 

‘Had the heart of the young vicomtesse been rree, 
there appeared no. earthly reason, why, Lord Urquart 
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should not win it. The Laird of B—— was a far more 
handsome man—save to the eyes of her who loved the 
latter—than Henri de la Porliere, 

*‘Had I been a woman, and in the place of the fair 
young vicomtesse, I should have made a virtue of necas- 
sity—in this case represented by a stern father and a 
heartless stepmother—and transferred my affections to 
the Scotch laird, with ‘muckle guld’ and lands of wide, 
sweeping acres. But women don’t seem to be able to 
transfer their hearts—poor things !—as we do.” _ 

‘*But she married the ‘maun with the sack o’ siller,’ ” 
said I, ‘and broke the heart of the ‘puir barley miller’ 
—in other words, of De la Porliere 2” | 

** Yes,” reluctantly added C » ‘she obeyed her pa- 
rents, and a few days after the first announcement of the 
marriage, the wedding took place. The young laird, it 
Was averred, was impatient. 

‘The laird’s estates in Scotland lay, it was said, in an 
exceedingly wild, weird spot, and I remember feeling 
greatly gratified when his bride gave me, before leaving 
Paris, an invitation to visit the lands of B——. 

** Though not a painter, I love wild scenery, and I have 
found it, ere now, vastly suggestive. I modeled my 
‘Titan’ after a season of mountain-ranging and Rhine- 
contemplation. That Brocken isa great thing, I assure 
you! Before long, said I to myself, I'll go to Scotland, 
pod find the lands of B——. , 

‘* But years passed by. I had become so encrossed in 
my not unremunerative efforts’? (C—— is worth millions, 
my reader, let me remark in parenthesis), ‘‘and season 
after season passed, and always found me elsewhere than 
in Scotland, 

‘* At last, however, I found a little leisure, and departed. 
After traveling some time I came to B——. Do you 
know Scotland, Duncan ?” 

‘Not well,” replied L 
much.” 

‘Well, I must say that the scenery weuld have repaid 
a more fastidious man than Iam. It was grand! 

‘*The River Auldgrande, after pursuing a winding course 
through the mountainous parish of Kiltcarn for about six 
miles, falls into the upper part of tho firth of Cromarty. 
For a considerable distance it runs through a precipitous 
gulf of great depth, and the sides approach each other 
so near that herd-boys fave been known to climb across 
on the trees, which, jutting out on either side, intwinc 
their branches athwart the centre, In many places the 
river is wholly invisible; its voice, however, is lifted up 
at all times ia a wild, sepulchral wailing that seems the 
lament of an imprisoned spirit. In one part there is a 
bridge of undressed logs across the chasm ; and here the 
observer, if he can look down—few have the courage—can 
behold a sight equally awful and astounding, 

‘“‘Tho wildness of tha steep, rugged rocks ; the gloomy 
horror of the caverns and cliffs, inaccessible to mortal 
treal, and where the genial rays of the sun havo never 
penetrated ; the waterfalls, which are heard pouring down 
in different places in the precipice, with sounds which 
wary in proportion to their distance ; the hoarss and hol- 
low murmurings of the river, which runs at the depth of 
one hundred and thirty feet bclow the surface of the 
carth; the fine groves of pines, which majestically climb 
the sides of a beautiful eminence that rises immediately 
froin the brink of the chasm—all these cannot be contem- 
plated without wonder and delight. 

‘‘The house and lands of B——, a beautiful property, 
lie within a short ride of the chasm. 

‘‘Thither I rode. : 

‘Arrived at the castle, I inquired for its lord and lady. 


*““T’ve seen a little of it—not 


‘‘A gloomy fellow enough played the part of seneschal, 
and abruptly informed me that Lord Urquart, ‘did not 
see visitors, that Lady Urquart had been dead Sor the last 
sic months, and that he could not do more than give me 
and my horse a meal, for fear,’ he added, ‘of offending 
the laird.’ . | 

‘TI cannot account, my dear Duncan,” resumed C—, 
“* for the strange feeling that took possession of me at this 
intelligence. I knew that the old Count and Countess of 
Verneuil had heard nothing, a few weeks before, of their 
daughter’s death, And here this old servitor informed 
me that sic months had elapsed since it had taken place. — 

“Next day I took my gun and set forth with a vague 
idea of shooting birds, but also with a determination, by 
no means vague, to learn more of the Laird of B——~. 
When I met the first villager that appeared on my path- 
way—I ought hero to state that I did not accept a mouthful 
at the Jaird’s abode—I began to question him. 

‘‘And from him I learned what my Parisian friends 
and the family of De la Porliere quite ignored—namely, 
that he had visited the lands of B—, and the Jaird’s 
house, three months before, and that oa little more than 
three weeks after his appearance at B—— tho laird had 
foucht a duel with him, and killed him. | 

‘* The villager also informed mo that though the old re: 
tainer—Hugh Stevens he called him—and the laird had 
both given out that the lady of B was dead, ‘ an’ in her 
grace,’ no one had witnessed the funeral ceremonies, if there 
had been any, and none had seen her buriul-place. 

“The devil,’ the villager informed me, ‘hada grip on 
the laird’s shoulder,’ and many conjectures had been and 
still were made as to the fato of the fair wife of the ‘strange, 
wild maun,’ as Lord Urquart was said to have become. 

‘*T shot nothing that day. eee 

‘‘T wandered near the horrible but beautiful spot I have 
described, and, looking at its horror and its beauty, I said 
to myself that it was no strange thing that those who 
dwelt among surroundings so ‘uncanny’ should have a 
life, and perhaps a fate, differing from that of the many, 
But I determined to know more. 


CHAPTER III. . 


C—— A ENIGHT-EMRANXT, ' 


‘* NEXT morning T set forth again. 

‘*T believe in presentiments and warnings, and all that 
kind cf thing. Why, Duncan, the night before my 
‘Psyche’ fell and was broken to pieces I dreamed that it 
did fall.” 

‘*T lean a little that way myself,” admitted I. 

‘*The first person whom I met,” resumed C , ‘was 
my old villager of the evening before. Removing his cap 
with a respectful salutation, he asked if he might be per- 
mitted to talk with me. 

** Of course, I assented with alacrity. 

‘Many a wild legend he related, and among others, 
the ‘ auld, auld’ tradition of the ‘ Lady of Bualconie, the 
ancestress of the laird.’ 

‘TI must relate it, as it was the ‘auld maun’s’ telling it 
to me that led to the grand dénouement, of which, by- 
the-by, J am the hero. 

“Tt was said, ie informed me, thet two centuries before, 
the proprictor of Dalconie, the ancestor of Lord Urquart, 
had mairicd a lady of very pec iliar and eccentric habits. 
She was r-garded by the inhabitants of the Highlands 
with mingled suspicion and terror. 

‘She spent her time, did this weird ‘ladye,’ in spots 
where no human being would, of course, remain or gu 


alone, Solitary ‘rambles ‘about ‘the fearful Auldgrande, 
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which I have described, engrossed the greater part of her 
time, 

‘‘Suddenly she seemed to attach herself to a young 
Highland girl, one of her own maids, Yet the dread and 
suspicion that had attached themselves to her ; the species 
of strange sinking of the vital powers that came to one 
and all with her appearance ; the feeling as if in the pres- 
ence of a creature from another world—these did not die 
away. 

‘* At last, after spending a whole day with the innocent 
object of her preference—a preference which made the 
girl very melancholy—she accompanied her to the banks 
of the Auldgrande. 

‘‘They came near the chasm just at sunset. All be- 
neath was dark as midnight. 

‘‘* Tet us approach nearer the edge,’ said the lady, 
speaking for 
the first time 
since she had 
left the house. 

‘**Not any 
nearer, ma- 
dame,’ replied 
her _ terrified 
companion; 
‘the sun is 
almost set, 
and fearful 
sights meet 
the eye in the 
guily after 
nightfall.’ 

** “Oh, non- 
sense !’ replied 
the lady. 
‘Come! I 
will show you 
a path which 
leads to the 
water. It is 
the finest 
sight in the 
world. Ihave 
seen it a thou- 
sand times, 
and must see 
it' again to- 
night. Come !’ 
continued she, 
grasping the 
girl by the 
arm; ‘I de- 
sire it much, 
and so down we must go. Come, I say—come |!’ 

‘«©No, lady !’ exclaimed the girl, ulmost dead with ter- 
ror, and startled by the fiendish expression of mingled 
anger and terror on her strange companion’s face; ‘I 
shall swoon and fall over !’ 

‘‘* Nay, lost wretch, there is no escape!’ cried the lady, 
her voice rising to o hideous scream, as, with a strength 
strangely unlike what might have been expected from her 
delicate form, she dragged the girl, despite her cries and 
struggles, toward the chasm. 

‘‘ ‘Suffer me, madame, to acoompany you,’ said a hoarse, 
masculine voice behind her; ‘your surety, you know, 
must be a willing one.’ ; 

‘¢ A dark-looking man, clad in green garments, suddenly 
stood beside the pair ; and the lady, quitting her hold of 
the young maiden with an expression of mute anguish 


HIS DAGGER, AND STABBED HIM AGAIN AND AGAIN.’’— SBE PAGE 67. 


and despair, suffered the stranger to lead her toward the 
abyss. Turning as she reached the precipice, she de- 
tached from her girdle a bunch of household keys, and, 
after what seemed to be a farewell look at the sinking sun, 
flung them up the bank toward the girl. As she did so, 
she vanished behind the nearer edge of the gulf. The 
keys, in falling, struck a granite boulder, and left an im- 
pression, which, at this stage of his story, the old villager, 
as we had neared the chasm, pointed out to me. 

‘*The girl,” continued he, ‘‘remained rooted to the 
spot in mute amazement. 

“On returning home, and telling her horrible story, 
the husband of the lady, with all the males of the house- 
hold, rushed toward the chasm. Its perilous edge be- 
came alive with torches, and loud cries, to summon the 
lost lady to make known her whereabouts, resounded 
through the 
darkness. But 
the search 
proved vain. 
The impress 
of the keys 
remained to 
bear out the 
young girl's 
words ; a faint 
line marked 
the mold of 


The river at 
this point is 
hidden by a 
projecting 
crag, but 
could be heard 
fretting and 
growling over 
the pointed 
rock, like a 
lion in ite lair. 

‘‘They lis- 
tened, that 
anxious party, 
and as they 
thought of the 
lady, they 
shuddered. 

‘* Days, and 
months, and 


years passed. 

‘‘At last, when ten long years had gone by, an old 
Highlander, one Donald, who was servant to a maiden 
lady who lived near the Auldgrande, was engaged one day 
in fishing in the river, a little space below where it 
emerges from the chasm. ' 

‘¢¢ Are you quite sure,’ asked his mistress, when he re- 
turned, ‘that this is all your day’s fishing ? Have you no 
more ?” 

‘*Now, old Donald had hidden some fish behind a 
bush, for his aged mother, who lived near, but he re- 
plied : ‘ Devil a one!’ 

‘‘After the maiden lady’s back was turned, he stole 
back to the river, and looked for the hidden fish. None 
remained, but a few scales upon the grass indicated that 
some animal had passed along the mold, in the direction 
of the abyss. 
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-“ Brave Donald foliowed the track. Of this track I wil 
fell you more before I close, ‘Let me say here that it termi- 
nated, after he had met much peril, in an immense 
cavern. 

‘‘As he entered, two gigantic dogs, who had been 
sleeping on each side of the chasm, rose lazily from their 
beds, and yawning as they Jay down again, they turned 
their slow and awful eyes to his face. A little further on, 
there was a chair and a table of iron, much corroded by 
the damps of the cavern. Donald’s fish, and a large mass 
of leaven, prepared for baking, lay on the table. In the 
chair sat the ‘ Ladye of Balconie.’ 

***Oh, Donald !’ exclaimed the lady, ‘what brings you 
here ?’ 

*¢T come in quest of my fish,’ answered Donald. ‘But, 
oh, lady! what keeps you hero? Come away with me, 
and you will be Ladye of Balconie yet.’ 

‘**No,’ replied she; ‘that day is past. I am fixed to 
this seat, and all the Highlands could not move me.’ 

“Donald looked at the iron chair. Its enormous legs 
rose direct out of the solid rock, as if growing out of it; 
and a thick iron chain, red with rust, that lay under it, 
communicated with a stromg.ring, and was fastened to one 
of the lady’s ankles, _ 

‘+ Besides,’ added the lady, ‘look at these dogs. Oh! 
why have you come here? The fish you denied to your 
mistress in the name of my jailer, But how are you to 
escape ?” 

‘“«Deed, madame,’ said he, ‘I dinna weel ken. I 
maun first durk the twa tykes, I’m thinkin’,’ 

‘**No,’ replied the lady ; ‘ pee s but one way—be on 
the alert |’ 

“She Jaid hold of the mass of leaven upon the table 
and flung it to the dogs, who sprang upon it, while Don- 
ald escaped. 

‘‘Since then the Lady of Balconie was never seen or 
heard of more, though sought for long.” 

-**But how could any. one reach the cavern ?” demanded 
I, not wishing to appear to doubt the old villager’s story. 

‘‘I dinna ken,” answered he, in old Donald’s words, 
and shaking his head. 

** And as he spoke he left me. 

«But I fell do thinking. 


CHAPTER IV. 
YNCEDELLE, LADY URQUART. 


** AnD the result of my thinking,” added C——, ‘was 
a resolve, which was, perhaps, made stronger by a dream 
I had—a dream that certainly arose from the hearing of 
the villager’s wild story, the most fearful of the old Scotch 
legends. J dreamed that I found the track to the cavern, and 
that in the cavern I found—a woman ! 

‘*Next day, gun in hand, and with old Reuben, the vil- 
Inger, beside me, I set forth for the chasm once more. 

**¢ Yours is a brave heart,’ said the old man to me, when 
Ttold him that in my dream I had scen the face of the lost 
Yncedelle, the Lady Urquart. 

‘*T now, in obedience to the memory of my dream, took 
a track winding over grass and stone, along the edge of 
the River Auldgrande. The channel narrowed as we pro- 
ceeded; the precipices on either sido beetled in some 
places so high over our heads as to shut out the sky, and 
receded in others so that we could catch a glimpse of it 
through leaves and bushes. From the gloom of the place 
we thought we had lost the track, and, I admit, we were 
on the eve of turning back in terror, when, at the abrupt 
angle of the rock, we found ourselves facing an immense 
cavern,” 


IN A PALM GROVE. 


“ Well !” cried I, quite breathless, in my eagerness to 
hear whut else C could possibly have to tell 

‘© Well, mon cher, I think I had better stop mow,” 
the sculptor, ‘‘ for I no longer expect to be believed.” 

‘“No, no! Goon !” 

‘¢You insist ? Well, chained to a chair, or rather to a 
seat of rock, the existence of which probably gave rise to 
the legend I have related, os I had it from old Reuben 
Lyle, sat Yneedelle de Fortlieu, Vicomtesse de Verneuil, aud 
lady of tho lands of Balconio !”” 

I stared at tho sculptor in amazement. 

‘*T speak in sober earnest,” he replied, 

** Well, why was it all ?” asked L 

‘‘Simply because of this: Urquart was mad. He im- 
agined that Yncedelle had deceived him with Henri de la 
Porliere. The duel was more a murder than a duel, when 
put to proof, for tho neighbors told the cruel facts of firo 
exchanged across a narrow tabie in his ancestral halls. 
After this, with the memory of the legendary—so many 
thought, but he knew really existing—cavern in his mind, 
the laird had, for six long months, kept Lady Urquart 5 
prisoner there, and himself garried to her, in this horrible, 
this maddening solitude, the scanty food by which ho 
kept her, by a refinement of cruelty, alive.” 

‘* No wonder that the lady looks as though she could 
never smile again.” 

‘There is one detail which I did not mention,” added 
C ; ‘it is this: You may have noticed her wido 
golden bracelets, worn for this reason: the irons abeut 
her wrists had eaten in so that the perfect hands, that in 
her bright girlhood I had humbly begged to model, are 
marked, as well as her delicate wrists, with indelible scars.”’ 

“Ard what became of the wicked premier rdle in this 
strange affair ?”’ asked I. 

‘‘ He is where he ought to have been before he was ever 
suffered to marry Yncedelle do Fortlieu—in _an_ insane 
asylum,” 

‘* Wow is it that his true condition was not suspected on 
demanded I. 

‘That, to my mind, is one of the worst features of tho 
caso, Madame de Fortlieu was, in point of fact, only the 
stepmother of the lovely Yncedelle. The old count had 
married her en sccondes noces, and sho hated her step- 
daughter. The unnatural parent yearned for the laird’s 
wealth, and doomed his daughter, though I will never be- 
lieve that he would have wedded her voluntarily to mad- 
ness,”” 

‘‘That is a wasted life,” mnttered I, as C was about 
to cover tho wet clay, out of which, while talking, he had 
made a strangely beautiful face, ‘ By-the-by, what ao 
sweet face you havo made of this! It reminds me of the 
‘puir ladye,’ as old Reuben called her, as she looks now.’’ 

** Yes,” said C——, ‘I meant that it should. I shall 
call if a ‘Young Christian Slave doomed to the Arena.’ 
And,” adacd he, as wa set out for a walk on the boule- 
vard, ‘*there’s one comfort as to Lady Urquart’s wasted 
life—it won't last long; the doctors say she is consump- 
tive.” 

But I presume the reader has guessed, as I did, that tlo 
celebrated sculptor loved the Lady Urquart. 


said 


IN A PALM GROVE, 


Rary is rare in the Sahara; it falls in Winter, and 
stimulates into a newly awakened life the vegetation 
which has been drained of vigor by a Summer sun. 
Sometimes it descends in torrents, but these torrents, 
like our Summer showers, aro of briefest duration, At 
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Tongourt and Ouracgla whole years pass by without a 
drop of rain. Does not the reader understand, then, the 
gratefulness of the Arab toward a tree which can derive 


its nourishment from the burning sand, the scarcely less. 


burning airs of heaven, and the brackish waters beneath 
the soil which are fatal to all other kinds of vegetation— 
which retains its verdure fresh in the glare of a pitiless 
sun—which resists successfully the winds that bow to the 
ground its flexible stem—which provides him with beams 
and covering for his tent, cordage for the harness of 
his horses and camels, fruit to satisfy his hunger and wine 
to quench his thirst—which is, moreover, ‘‘a thing of 
beauty,” and gladsome to the eye ? 


** Those groups of lovely date-trees, bending 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads, . 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warns them to their silken beds.” 


What the vine is to the Italian, the oak to the English- 
man, the coccanut-tree to the Polynesian, is the date-palm 
to the Arab. And more—far more. This single tree has 
peopled the desert. A civilization, rudimentary compared 
with that of the West, sufficiently advanced if you con- 
trast it with that of the Malay or the South Sea Islander, 
finds in it its standing-point, its centre, its support. And 
without it the tribes of the Sahara would cease to be. ~ 

The wealth of an oasis is computed by the number of 
its palm-trees. All of them, however, are not fruitful ; 
for the date is dicccious. It has its males and its females, 


The males have flowers furnished with stamens only, and’ 


form a closed-up, folded, grape-like ball, previous to the 
ripening of the pollen in an envelope called the spathe. 
The females, on the contrary, bear clusters of -fruit also 
wrapped up in a spathe, but incapable of development 
until fecundated by the pollen or dust of the stamens, To 
multiply the date-trees, the Arabs do not sow the kernels 
of the fruits, though they germinate with extreme facility, 
for it is impossible to tell beforehand of what sex the tree 
will be ; they prefer, therefore, to detach a slip from the 
trunk of a female tree, and this becomes fruitful at the 
expiry of eight years. 

The male trees blossom, says Mr. Tristram, in “the 
month of March, and about the same time the case con- 
taining the female buds begins to open. To impregnate 
these, a bunch of male flowers is carefully inserted and 
fastened in the calyx. Toward the beginning of July, 
when the fruit begins to swell, the bunches are tied to the 
meighboring branches. 

The dates are ripe in October, at which time any pre- 
mature rain is fatal to the crop, though the roofs require a 
daily watering. Not less injurious are east winds in 
March and April. The tree when it begins to bear is 
about seven feet high. Each year the lowest ring of 
leaves falls off, so that the age of a.palm may be roughly 
computed from the notches on its stem. Its fruit begins 
to decline after a century, and the tree is then cut down 
for building purposes ; but it will live for at least a couple 
‘of hundred years. 

Some trees produce as many as twonty bunches ; but 
‘the average in a favorable season is from eight to ten 
bunches, each weighing from twelve to twenty pounds. 
Before the dates ripen, each proprietor is bound to set 
apart one tree in his garden, whose fruit is consecrated 
for the service of the mosque and the use of the poor. 

From the juice of the date the Arab obtains a sweet fer- 
‘mented liquor, called Jaguni, of which he is inordinately 
fond. He makes an incision in the top of the tree, taking 
care to strike home to the centre. A funnel is attached, 
by which the sap flows into a vessel af the rate of about 


three quarts every morning for ten to sixteen days. The 
incision requires to be opened afresh daily. 

The cabbage, or soft pith and young unfolded leaves 
at the summit of the stem, in tasto approaching the chest- 
nut, is also eaten, but only when the tree has fallen or 
been felled, as the loss of its crown will invariably de- 
stroy it. 

There are fifteen varieties of dates, of which the dghet- 
nour is considered the best for keeping, and three other 
kinds are preferred fresh. 

The crest of the full-grown tree rises about fifty feet 
above the ground. The air circulates freely under the 
leafy canopy formed by their interlacing branches, but 
the sun’s rays do not penetrate. Shade, air, and water— 
these three elements permit the most varied cultivation in 
the palm-gardens, despite the scorching heats of Summer. 
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TROPICAL night on the Pacific. The 
sky is studded with stars, which are 
~\, mirrored in the vast deep beneath. 
‘\ There is just enough air to keep the 
\\\c) A Dolphin moving at a quiet rate, and the 
(7 passengers are gathered on deck to 

,* enjoy the matchless evening. 

A short distance away stand two 
Jovers—Edmund Prescott and Florence 
Herndon—looking out upon the ocean, 
and meditating and conversing upon 
the scene. 

‘‘How different this sky iain our 
own American firmament !”” remarked 
the latter, after a pause. ‘‘I can scarcely recognize my 
favorite constellation. The Southern Cross is beautiful, 
but then I miss the others. Ursa Major has disappeared, 
and as for the Minor Bear, scarce a star of him is visible.” 

At this observation, which was intended for no particular 
ears, Adolphus Fitzgibbons aroused himself. 

‘‘Aw—what’s that, Miss Herndon ?—aw—have you seen 
bears at sea ?” 

‘Yes, and monkeys, too!” was the quick but good-na- 
tured reply. 

All of us laughed, while Fitzgibbons loolted silly, then 
grinned hugely, then seemed to meditate some scathing 
witticism, then concluded he wouldn’t, and stretched out 
upon his side, with his back toward the lovers, and pre- 
tended to, or really did, fall asleep within the next fifteen 


minutes, 


I was reclining on the deck, about o dozen feet from 
where the lovers stood—not with any intention of listen- 
ing to their words, but simply because I had taken my 
position first, and was too languid to change it. I had 
been an invalid for years, and was now recovering from 
severe spell of sickness. 

I was lazily drawing at my Havana, puffing the thin, fra- 
grant smoke from my mouth without removing the cigar, 
and gazing upward at the brilliant stars as they slowly 
sailed overhead. I was in that delicious dreamy state, 
half asleep and half awake, hearing only the murmur of tho 
voices around me as one hears the faint sound of a distant 
waterfall. 

I presume I had Jain thus for fully an hour, and my 
cigar had burned almost to my mouth, while the long 
column of ashes was still unbroken, when something struck 
my ear like the sound of a bell. It was not until I had 
heard it several times that it seemed really to affect my 
Renses, 
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All at once I gave a start, the ashes dropped upon my 
bosom, and I arose to a sitting position, and gazed 
around me. 

“Hark |” said I; ‘didn’t you hear that bell ?” 

‘Just what I have been trying to make Edmund bee 
lieve !” laughed Florence Herndon ; ‘he persisted in not 
believing it.” 

“*Listen !” said I, raising my hand ; and immediately 
there fell a death-like silence. 

And while thus intently listening, thers came across the 
sea, faint but distinct, the soft, distant sound of a bell. 
We scarcely breathed for a minute, and the strange, solemn 
sound was repeated at regular intervals, as if swung by the 


hand of some ex- 
~~  hausted sufferer, or 
~ tolled by the swell of 
| the ocean. 

bah The captain by this 
time had approached, 
~~ and stood in the atti- 
_ tude of attention. 

Ti ‘‘We must be near 
_ the land ?” I ventured, 
rather in the form of 
an inquiry than in 
that of an assertion. 
aS 66 No, sir,” respond- 
> ed the captain ; “the 
> nearest island is a 
' good eight hundred 
miles away, and fhis 
doesn't come from 
there, I reckon.” 

‘** What can it be?” 
asked several, in the 
same breath. 

**The sound comes 
from that direction,” 
said Florence Hern- 
don, pointing toward 
the equator. 

‘‘Perhaps it is on 
board a ship?’ I 
again ventured. 

** Don’t think it is,” 
replied the captain, 
with a shake of the 
head. 

‘*What can it be ?” 
asked Florence. 

To this no one ven- 
tured a reply for sey- 
eral moments. In the 
meantime, the tolling 
of the bell had _ be- 
come quite distinct, 
and Adolphus Fitz- 
gibbons gave a yawn, 
a groan, a kick, and 
a woke. 

‘* Aw—yes— aw— I 
was about to suggest 
—aw—that the tea- 
bell should ring—aw 
—aw !’’ he stammered, 

ee eer §=§6confusedly rising to 
To, his fect, and pitching 
GRR See ae back and forth ; then, 

seeing us all in the 
‘*What—aw—the dooce is the 


attitude of attention: 
matter ?” 

‘* I's the Bell of Doom!” exclaimed Backstay Bob, a tall, 
scarred sailor, from his position at the wheel. 

‘“‘Pshaw! you're too childish !” replied the captain. 
‘Whatever it is, we are rapidly approaching it, for notice 
how much louder it sounds.” 

Such was the case. The bell was now heard clear and 
distinct to the south, and was approaching every moment. 
Shortly after, the captain took his night-glass and gazed 
long and intently in that direction. When he lowered it, 
he said : 

‘I can just discover a dark body rising and. falling on 
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the waves, but nothing more. Backstay Bob, you have 
got the best eyesight of any one on board. See what you 
can make of it.” 

Bob resigned his place at the wheel to one of the men, 
and came forward and took the glass. He went to the 
gunwale, and leaning over, held it to his eye for several 
minutes without speaking, and, to all appearance, without 
breathing, while we awaited his words with the deepest 
interest. 

Finally he gave a great sigh, and lowered it. 

‘‘ Bile me up for whale blubber, if it ain't old Davy Jones 
afloat!” 

‘* How does it look ?”’ several of us inquired, in the same 
breath. 

‘“‘T'll be hanged if I can tell! There’s no bowsprit, 
and——_”’ 

Here he leveled the glass again, and shortly after con- 
tinued his observations : 

‘‘There’s no sail—no 
nothin’,”” 

‘* There must be some- 
thing.” 

‘* Aw— certainly— aw 
—something, certainly— 
aw—if your vision —aw 
—is able to discern it,” 
ventured the gentle 
Adolphus Fitzgibbons. 

‘‘Don’t you see any- 
thing like a sail ?” in- 
quired the captain. 

‘““Not a speck; nor 
any place to put one, 
either. Hold a minute !” 
shouted Backstay Bob. === 
‘‘l’ve got her in range 2s 
now. Shehain’t gotthe = ~—= 
least mite of a boom, 
yard, or anything like. 
She looks like some 
great hulk of a light- 
boat, Hold on agin—J 
see the bell! — they've 
rigged it up at the mast- 
head, so that it swings 
back’ard and _  for’ard 
every time the thing 
gives a lurch to lee- 
ward,” 
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this boat with its tolling bell. To all of these Florence 
Herndon and her lover replied lightly, neither of them 
having the least faith in their credulity. The captain 
listened, impatiently, and then said : 

‘‘You are all a set of ninnies. No doubt you imagine 
Old Nick is aboard, with a crew of little imps, bound for 
the Gallapagos Isles with a load of brimstone. If you'll 
just contain yourselves for half an hour longer, I'll tell 
you something about it, for I intend to board that old lum- 
bering concern, even if it turns out to be the Flying Dutch- 
man or Davy Jones’s flagship, and shall explore it from 
stem to stern.” 

To show that he meant what he said, orders were given 
to heave to, and to get one of the boats in readiness. By 
this time the nondescript was plainly visible to all. It 
appeared to be an old hulk, with a single mast in the centre. 
The bell was suspended from the masthead, and ever and 


‘‘Can you see any- 
thing aboard ?” 

‘*Not a creetur’, liv- 
ing or dead.” 

‘‘Keep her away a 
couple of points,” cried 
the captain, to the man 
at the wheel. 

‘‘Ay, ay, sir!” and 
the ship’s course was 
altered, so as to bring 
her rapidly nearer the 
mysterious craft toward eee 
which all eyes were —™ 
directed. 

Several of the com- 
pany now openly re- 
marked that there was 
something supernatural 
in the appearance of 
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THE ONE-THOUSAND-MILE TREE.— SEE PAGE 9). 
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anon sent forth its solemn tolling, as the hu!k rose and 
gank with the heavings of the sea. 

‘ Before the ship was brought to, we had passed the hulk 
Bome distance, so that when we halted there were several 
hundred yards intervening, and it was only dimly dis- 
cernible. 

A boat was lowered, and the captain, having selected a 
crew, pulled away toward the hulk. I asked permission 
to accompany it, but, on account of my recent illness, was 
refused. TF ortunate indeed for me was that refusal ! 

There was something so extraordinary regarding the 
appearance and action of the thing, that the curiosity of 
us all was so intense as to be painful. We leaned over the 
gunwale, and strained our gaze as the captain and his crew 
drew rapidly near it. 

We saw the distance swiftly decrease between the two 
boats, until the shadowy forms merged into one. And 
then followed an impressive silence—suddenly broken by 
a howl, a pistol-shot and a scream; and, as our hearts 
almost stopped beating, we saw, a moment later, the boat 
put off from the hulk, and the men rowing with all their 
might back to the ship. 

As they came near, we discerned that the captain was 
missing ! 

Backstay Bob dashed toward the boat, and shaking his 
fist at the men, demanded furiously : 

‘“You cowardly dogs! where is Captain Luster ?” 

‘‘The devil has got him !” . 

Absurd as this reply might have seemed at any other 
time, it was uttered in solemn earnest, as the ghastly faces 
of the crew attested. In reply to our eager questions, 
they said that the moment they came alongside the craft 
they heard a low, hollow, unearthly sound, which caused 
them to hesitate about going aboard. The captain, how- 
ever, climbed up the side of the vessel, and after looking 
about the deck a moment, descended the hatchway, and 
disappeared from view. 

He was scarcely out of sight when the noise they had 
heard at first was repeated, far louder and fiercer. The 
next moment the report of the captain’s pistol was heard, 
followed by a terrible shriek, and then all was still. 

Horror-struck, they called loudly and repeatedly to their 
commander, but receiving no answer, pulled away from 
the ship. 

‘*You’re a purty set of cowardly snenks, ain’t you! to 
go and desert your captain that way, when, like enough, 
he needed you to save his life !” roared Backstay Bob, for- 
getting in his fury that the first mate was among those he 
denounced. ‘I'm going back to that old hulk, and if I 
can’t get at the devil in it any other way, ll put a keg of 
powder in it and blow it to blazes !” 

‘*Bob is right, if his excitement does make nim forget 
his manners,” said the mate, ‘It was not my intention 
to desert Captain Luster in trouble. The men were so 
frightened that I thought it best to come back and get a 
new set.” 

There was some difficulty in procuring the requisite 
number, and accordingly Prescott and myself were ac- 
cepted. As the former went over the ship's side, Florence 
Herndon said : 

‘Don’t 7jou come back, Edmund, until you have learned 
what has become of poor Captain Luster.” 

He gave her his promise, and a few minutes later the 
boat shoved off, and we rapidly neared the hulk, which had 
acquired such a strange interest to us all. 

Prescott, in addition to his revolver, had a small Italian 
dagger, which I observed him handle, as if to assure him- 
self that it was reliable. ‘Then, as he replaced it, he 
remarked to me: 


OF THE SEA. 


‘‘There’s no telling what’s inside that masa of lumber, 
and this may be the weapon I need, after all.” 

Arriving at the craft, after a short consultation it was 
agreed that the four oarsmen, the mate and myself should 
remain behind, while Backstay Bob and Edmund Prescott 
should explore the hulk. As it was morally certain that 
some dreadful danger menaced all who entered the cabin, 
and as I was good for nothing, I needed no more urging 
than the mate to remain in my position. 

Prescott went first, holding his pistol in one hand and 
a lantern in the other, while Bob closely followed with 
his cutlass. We saw them descend the hatchway ; all was 
still, and then I heard the single exclamation from Pres- 
cott : ‘*Oh, my God !” 

This was followed by a terrible roar, a quick succession 
of pistol-shots, a fierce struggle, and then all was atill 
again. 

The next moment both Prescott and Backstay Bob 
emerged to view, covered from head to foot with blood. 

‘*Come aboard,” said they ; ‘‘ the danger is over.” 

The next instant we were on deck. I rushed to the 
hold and gazed down. Merciful heaven! what did I 
behold ? 

By the dim light of the lantern we saw the mangled 
body of Captain Luster. The head and one of the limbs 
were gone, and there was scarcely a semblance of hu- 
manity in the remains before us. Near him was the 
gaunt, terrible form of an expiring Bengal tiger, killed 
by the bullets, cutlass and dagger of Prescott and Back- 
stay Bob, 

' The two latter, on first entering the cabin, saw the mu- 
tilated body of Captain Luster. A low growl announced 
danger, and as Prescott turned his gaze, he saw the tiger 
crouching, and in the very act of springing. Dropping 
his Jantern, he fired his revolver, and, as the terrible ani- 
mal bore him to the floor, he drow his dagger and stabbed 
him again and again. The needle-pointed instrument 
reached his heart, which, united with the slashing blows 
of Backstay Bob, settled him before he could inflict any 
material injury. 

We now made a critical examination of the place. A 
number of human bones strewed the floor, and several 
articles of wearing apparel, which seemed to indicate that 
the place had been tenanted by two human beings of op- 
posite sexes, who had probably been torn to pieces by the 
famished tiger. The apartment was long and low, extend- 
ing the whole length of the vessel, and having at either 
extremity a massive iron chain, terminating in a heavy 
ring at one end, the other being fastened by a strong 
staple to a beam in the vessel’s side. 

The brute had a chain to bis neck, and had been con- 
fined to one corner of the apartment by a delicate iron ring, 
which had manifestly been put there to be broken. Over 
the centre of the room was written something in an Indian 
dialect, whicb was pronounced by the mate (who had spent 
several years in Indin) to read : 

“‘T have sonught—I have found that which I sought— 
vengeance,” 

Carefully removing the body of the captain to the little 
boat, we scuttled the mysterious craft, and it sank to the 
bottom of the ocean. Shortly after, the captain was 
wrapped in his winding-sheet, and followed. 

The strange, awful tale regarding the old craft we never 
heard. It ever remained to us all an unraveled Mystery 
of the Sea. 


A ovina heart and a pleasant countenance are ecm- 
modities which a man should always carry home, 
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THE METAMORPHUSES OF THE CICADA, OR LOCUST, 


In this country, the Cicada goes by the name of locust, 
although it is entirely different from the locust of the 
other continent, which belongs to the army of grass- 
hoppers. 

Ono variety with us is popularly termed the seventeen- 
year locust, there being a general impression that it ap- 
pears in swarms once in seventeen years; but as the 
seventeenth year seems to fall every year, we may well 
credit scientific men, and entertain dozbts as to the com- 
mon theory. 

The Cicada family introduce us to the Homoptera, and 
form a well-characterized group, the kinds of which do 
not differ much amongst themselves, one Cicada being very 
much like another. In Southern Europe the Cigala (Ci- 
cade) are known to every one, and have been celebrated 
since the time of the highest antiquity; but they do not 
live in the centre and north of Europe. The perfect in- 
sects live upon trees, sucking the juice of the leaves, and 
the females deposit their eggs, from 500 to 700 in number, 
in the dead or dried branches, in holes which they boro 
by means of a very curious ovipositor, which is somo- 
thing like that of the saw-flies. They make littlo slits 
upon the branches, and drop an egg into each ono of 
them 

The metamorphoses of the Cigala are rather more ad- 
vanced than those of the Hemiptera, and are like those of 
the dragon-flies. As soon os the larva are born—and they 
look very much like fleas in the first instance—they de- 
scend the tree and hide themselves in the carth, and suck 
the roots in their neighborhood. They are furnished with 
spiny legs and large and strong thighs, and these are capi- 
tal instruments for digging. The nymphs crawl out of 
the earth and live upon tho trunks of trees, or on the plants 
close by. After remaining perfectly quiet as nymphs for 
a chort timo only, their skin cracks down the. back, and 
the perfect insect leaves its covering and takes flight. 

The Cigala of the ash and of the elm ara common 
in the South of France, and their wings aro transparent 
and without any color; but this is not the case with the 
species of India and Southern Africa, for they have their 
wings magnificently tinted. The song of some of the 
Brazilian species is said to be heard for the distance of a 
mnile. 4 


THE QONE-THOUSAND-MILE TREE. 


‘*THOUSAND-MILE Tree’s just ahead!” sings out the 
brakeman. Ho is a sociably disposed fellow, who keeps 
us company on the platform, and beguiles the time with 
chat, furnishing useful information to the female inquisi- 
tors who attack him every five minutes for the same, and 
jumping off at every stopping-place to snatch up stones 
and specimens for them. (The said specimens, be it ob- 
served, accumulate as stumbling-blocks along the passages, 
at the ond of the car, and gradually form stone-quarries 
under every seat, until Howells spirits them away, under 
pretense of ‘jes’ layin’ ’em to one side for the ladies,’’) 

The train ‘slows up,” and we stop at the landmark by 
the wayside, everybody pouring out en masse as tho camera 
is seen traveling down the track in the grasp of our pho- 
tographer. It is nothing very remarkable—only a big 
cedar by the roadside, right on the grassy bank of the 
noisy little river, and to one of its lower limbs is fastened 
a great signboard, where you may read its name in black 
and white. One thousand miles from Omaha and the 
Missouri—that dividing line of the continent, cutting off 
‘the States” from ‘‘the frontier’”—-one thousand miles 


from what we call “civilization” in the East, and nearly 
as far from that civilization of the West which concentrates 
at San Francisco. 

It gives one a vaguely regretful feeling to be distinctly 
reminded that more than half our journey is over—slipped 
by almost without our heeding—and that only forty- 
eight hours more lie between us and the end of our iron 
trail | 

But we jump down at the Thousand-mile Tree, pick up 
svones with the rest of the travelers, and duly pose for our 
pictures with them. In the sudden silence of the caiion, 
now that the puff and snort and rattle of the long train is 
silent, we can hear the foaming ripple of the Weber River 
singing loudly as it runs past between the high blufis ; 
can feel the stillness and the loneliness close round us, and 
finally guess at what they were before we came, and will 
be in o minute henco, when we are gone. 


WINNING IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


. By RicHarp B. Kimpatit, AUTHOR OF ‘St. LeGER,”’ 
‘©To-Day: A ROMANCE,’’ ETc. 


Bh. oS the ms -BADEN has long been known as 

the most extensive and the most fashion- 
able of German—indeed, of European 
—watering-places, 

In its capacity of grand pleasure re- 
sort, it has many features in common 
with our own Saratoga. Like Saratoga, 
it is (out of the season) a comparatively 
insignificant place, Like it, while the 
season lasts, there are attractive saloons, 
promenades, balls, concerts — indeed, 
nearly all the luxuries of a metropolis. 
Like if, also, if is a town of hotels and 
lodging-houses, and the principal street 
is filled with shops ‘of ‘greedy traders—Jew and Gentile 
—from various parts of Europe—the Tyrol, Switzerland, 
Paris—all of whom charge exorbitantly for their national 
commodities. 

In addition, there are at Baden licensed gaming-tables 
and hot springs. Besides (which Sarstoga is wretchedly 
deficient in), innumerable paths lead from the place, by 
a walk of a few minutes, into the very depths of dark 
woods and deep valleys, where you can enjoy a perfect 
seclusion from the haunts of men; while, if ycu choose 
to penetrate further, you will soon be within the bound- 
aries of the notable Black Forest, quite ready, if you 
have a spark of romance, to submit to its extraordinary 
influences. 

Baden, in days of yore, must have been a terror to tho 
neighboring peasants, and a puzzle to the Inquisition and 
the Vehmgericht. For, from the rocks at the foot of the 
precipice on which is built what is called the »ew castle— 
it is only four hundred years old—burst thirteen hot 
springs, with a temperature at about the boiling-point, 
which, in earlier periods, led the people to suppose the 
spot was exceedingly near the capital of the Inferno. 

The locality was named ‘‘ Holle”’ (Hell), and it bas re- 
tained the appellation to this day. 

A church was afterward erected near the place, and the 
inhabitants have not only become familiar with the per- 
petual outpouring, but are content to utilize this efflux 
from the regions below by laying pipes to supply the 
different baths, while they employ the surplus to scald 
their pigs and poultry. So much for the advancing spirit 
of the age ! 
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To me Baden has always proved an interesting place, 
from the contrasts you can enjoy there. Out of conven- 
tional life and dissipation, it is easy to plunge directly 
into the recesses of forests, or among the old and pictur- 
esque ruins of former centuries. 

If you are inclined to moralize, a fertile subject pre- 
sents itself as you look down from the summit of the 
Alte Schloss on the town at your feet, and compare the 
violent deeds of rapine by which the lords of the castle 
subsisted and filled their treasury, with what is nightly 
practiced at the smooth, velvet-covered tables of Benazet, 
where the licensed plunderers exhibit the soft tread of the 
cat, the fascinating aspect of the leopard, and a studied 
decorum. 


WINNING IN SPITE 


OF HIMSELF. 


She always occupied, as nearly as was possible, the 
same position at the table, and, in deciding on ‘ red ” or 
“black,” acted not only deliberately, but oftcn with 
thoughtful hesitation. She attracted many spectators, 
some of whom kept the run of her game with evident 
interest. She paid, however, not the least attention to 
them. 

There were others who attempted to follow her lead in 
playing. She did not always give them the opportunity, 
for she would often wait to the last instant before pushing 
her venture to the destined spot. 

I have an idea she was a successful player—one, liter- 
ally, of a thousand. Sometimes she had, very plainly, a 

run of ill-luck, 


It was my 7 _—" but she never- 
habit to spend theless main- 
@ good deal tained her 
of time every position till 
e is 2 i ma g midnight, aa 
watching the matter what 
countenances she was losing. 
of those who Who was 
were engaged she? Where 
at rouge et noir from? What 
and roulette, I became of 
soon learned her? I do 
to distinguish not know. 
between the Another 
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. s (Which he has, in Greenwood Cemetery.) young 
In this way I , woman just 


have retained many painful images, with some agreeable 
ones. 

The old, the iniddle-aged, the young, of both sexes, 
embracing the high and low in the moral scale, are to be 
seen at these tables. The old present the most repulsive 
picture, and (I know not why) the sight of an old man 
engaged in systematic gaming disturbed me more than 
that of an old woman. 

Let me give the reader some of the countenances which 
particularly impressed me. One was that of a young 
woman, perhaps five-and-twenty, who came every even- 
ing, precisely at half-past ten, to play rouge et noir, and 
who always quitted the room, whether winning or losing, 
exactly at twelve. Her form was slender and graceful ; 
she had regular features, a clear, pale complexion, with 
dark hair and piercing black eyes. She dressed plainly 
but expensively, and seemed neither to seek nor avoid 
obcervation. 


mentioned in that he never looked up or around him to 
regard persons or things, while she often cast her eyes 
over the scene, though in the manner of a person pre- 
occupied. 

The old man always played with silver; the young 
woman, with gold, except during a run of bad luck, when 
she descended to ‘‘ petty money.” 

I always felt sorry for this old fellow. He was so en- 
tirely abstracted that he appeared to belong to another 
world. He kept his store of silver in a long leathern 
purse, and when the play was goiog against him, he 
would draw out piece after piece from its recesses grudg- 
ingly, and lay it down with a trembling hand, as if sorry 
to part with it. When he won, the pieces were quietly 
slipped in the purse, as if they would be more secure 
than if left on the table, as was the ordinary custom. 

This strange relic of humanity was \found one morning 
dead in his bed. The long leathern purse contained 
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WINNING IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. —"‘ AT TWELVE PRECISELY, WHAT WAS HER CONSTERNATION TO BEHOLD, HER LOVER; ENTERING THE 
PLACE! HE PASSED CLOSE TO HER, BUT HE LOOKED NEITHER TQ THE RIGHT NOB LEFT,’’— SEE PAGE) Ik 
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WINNING IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


barely money enough to bury him. All that was ever 
known of him was that he had been accustomed to frequent 
the tables for over a quarter of a century. 

There was a young man who came constantly to this 
plece—a bold, reckless gamester—who showed traces of 
early refinement and culture under a hardened visage and 
defiant look. I used to watch him with great interest. 

Once, as I stood opposite, while regarding him with a 
sort of unconscious eagerness—for he fascinated me by 
his daring, reckless, unscrupulous demeanor—ho hap- 
pened to raise his eves, and they mot mine. 

For an instant it seemed as if he shrank from my gaze. 
But he quickly recovered, and returned it with one so 
bold and hard, as if he triumphed in openly exhibiting 
his vices, that if has always haunted me, 

I have heard many stories of suicides in and near the 
gambling-rooms—some of them very frightful—but have 
never ‘‘ assisted” on any of these occasions. Once, in- 
deed, I did hear, from an adjoining room, a dull, muffled 
thud, which I was told was ao pistol-shot ; and the next 
morning the story was rife at the hotels that avery young 
man—a Frenchman—having made shipwreck of all he 
was worth, retired to the next room and blew his brains 
out. I never learned anything more about it. 

An English friend, illustrating the terrible held this 
vice takes on the confirmed gambler, snid that he had 
thrice furnished funds to an acquaintance to enable him 
to return to his family and home in England, on a pledge 
of his honor that he would do so; but no sooner was the 
money received than the man hastened to the tables, and 
risked and lost it at roulette, 

This was repeated. The third time he appeared so 
utterly distressed, and exhibited so much penitence, that 
my informant concluded again to trust him. On this oc- 
casion he did leave, and, as was supposed, for England. 
What was the surprise of his friend, a little while after, 
on visiting Homburg, to find the man there, enjoying a 
‘‘ splendid run of luck,” 

He confessed that he had no moral streneth, when 
once in possession fof the money, to resist this terrible 
propensity. 

While on the subject, a pleasaat little story occurs to 
me, which was told me by an agreeable old German, who 
was spending the Summer at Baden for his health. 

We used to lounge about the place together, and fre- 
quently take a cup of coffee in company under the trees 
of the main avenue. 

“I see,” he remarked one day, “the Count Stalkenherg 
has arrived. You have heard the count’s story, no doubt ?” 
he continued. 

I answered in the negative. My companion was sur- 
prised. 

“Never heard how Count Stalkenberg secured his 
wife ?” : 

‘* Never.” 

‘*Nor read of it in the Baden Vade Mecum?” 

“No.” 

“Why, it is the principal stock in trade here for story- 
tellers for the last twenty years.’’ 

**Still, I declare I have never heard it.” 

‘You shall have it in brief, then, while we finish our 
coffee,” exclaimed my enthusiastic German. ‘ Everybody 
has his own version. You shall have mine. I am dis- 
cantly related to the Helderstein branch of the Von 
Stalkenbergs, and you can rely on what I say as literal 
fact.” 

I settled myself comfortably in my chair, and the old 
gentleman proceeded : 

“The Von Stalkenbergs were formerly a very rich fam- 


ily, but, at the beginning of the century, the then oount 
was a reckless, dissipated, dare-devil fellow, addicted to 
gaming, and all sorts of extravagances. 

‘* Ho had the misfortune to lose his wife two years after 
his marriage. Sho left a little boy, whom the count 
placed with a sister, who consented to take charge of him. 
He was thus left free to pursue his vicious course. In ao 
few years he ran through all his ready cash, what he had 
in the banks, his property, his vineyards on the Rhine, 
the family chateau—every thing. 

‘One night the count fell ill. It was said he had 
mixed and drank off a potion, which did the work for 
him. He went to sleep, and never woke again this side 
of eternity. 

‘‘As to his estate, there was little or nothing to ad- 
minister on. The very house he died in belonged to the 
‘bank’ at Baden. But, by a careful management, a pit- 
tance was saved, which would afford the son a bare main- 
tenance, in a strictly economical way, as bachelor. 

‘*The young man was carefully educatcd—this was his 
aunt's work, His career at the gymnasium was highly 
creditable. He pursued legal studies at Heidelberg, and 
at four-and-twenty was considered ono of the hand- 
somest and most accomplished young fellows of the day. 
Only he was wretchedly poor. 

“It had early been impressed on him to avoid gaming. 
His father’s course was distinctly explained to him, and 
the particnlars of his death were not concealed ; on the 
contrary, his aunt made use of them to instill in her 
nephew's very nature a horror of the habit which had 
proved so disastrous to his family. : 

‘The young Wilhelm, as he grew up, took a solemn 
oath that under no circumstances and in no possible event 
would he ever, directly or indirectly, touch cards or dice, 
or lay any wager of any sort. . This oath he kept scrupu- 
lously. 

“‘The year he was four-and-twenty, this landless young 
count spent many weeks at Baden. A dangerous spot, 
you will say, for one in his situation. What could be his 
object ? Even the very small and ill-farnished chamber 
which he occupied (really a garret) was almost beyond 
his means, | 

**Yet hoe lingered, week after week, unable, it would 
seem, to tear himself away. Did the gaming-tableg 
awaken the hereditary instinct ? No; he was in love 

**Katrina Von [berstein was the only child of a rich 
baron, who, in his youth, was an intimate friend of the 
Count Stulkenberg, Wilhelm’s father. Like most Ger- 
mans, he had sown his wild oats without injury to his 
patrimony, and forsworn the company of the count—once 
his boon companion—in scason. 

‘* The two families had been on terms of friendship for 
generations, and nothing, at one time, would have been 
more acceptable to either than an intermarriage. Now, 
however, things had changed. The young count was 
little else than a needy adventurer, in the eyes of the 
baron. 

‘But, what was something to the purpose in the eyes 
of Katrina, he was the handsomest, the most attractive, 
the most perfect of young gentlemen. His standing in 
society, by reason of his birth and his uniform high de- 
meanor, was fully equal to that of the baron, but the poor 
fellow had scarcely a kreutzer wherewith to support it. 
What was to be done ? 

‘All he did do was to plunga more desperately than 
ever in love with Katrina, who, willful girl ! in view of the 
fact that her father, the baron, frowned on the youngster, 
fell, in her turn, desperately in love,with Wilhelm. 

‘‘ At this point the young-count.could no longer restrain 
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himself. Hoe utterly scorned any secret or underhand 
measures, 

‘* He went directly to the baron, and bodly demanded 
his daughter in marriage. We was received with frigid 
courtesy. 

‘¢¢ Your name and lineage are unexceptionable,’ quoth 
the baron. ‘Personally, I have nothing to say to your 
discredit. But you ara houscless, homeless, and wretch- 
edly poor. Your patrimony is in tho hands of strangers, 
so that even your presenco in the country ought to be 
prinful to you. Regarding you, as I do, asa gentleman 
by birth and breeding, I am somewhat astonished that 
you should approach me on such a subject.’ 

*©¢Should I be able to retrieve my family fortunes——’ 

*¢¢ That would be another aftuir,’ interrupted the baron, 
‘quits another affair ; but ’tis idlo to speak of it.’ 

«¢What amount of fortune on my part would so far 
satisfy you that I might bo permitted to address your 
daughter ?’ 

‘‘The baron hesitated. The question appeared to him 
a very foolish ono. Still, ho would answer it, and in a 
way which should show the young man he was not un- 
re:sonable. Ho would, to bo sure, namo a respectably 
_ Jargo figure, but not so unconscionable a sum as would 
imply he intended to put an absolute stay on Wilhelm’s 
aspirations. 

* All things considered, it was as moderato as could be 
expected, 

‘Tho young count thanked the old baron, and turned 
to leave the room. 

*©¢Ono word,’ said tho latter. 

‘Wilhelm stopped. 

‘**No gaming, * echoed the baron, stornly. 

«No eomina? was tho equally stern reply ; and tho 
young man departed. r 

‘*T imagine Katrina knew tho result of this interview 
even before her father communicated it to her. This he 
did, with a severe injunction not to permit her feelings to 
be interested till he gave his consent. 

‘sWilhelm had his own plans. Katrina was but seven- 
teen, and thero was still time for them. One week moro 
spent near her, and ho was to depart to carry them out. 

“That night the young count had a remarkable dream. 
His father appeared to him, as he thought, and said, in 
an impressive tone, ‘ Look in the drawer of your escritoire !’ 

‘«¢The words impressed him so much, that when he rose 
he mechanically went to it, and opened the drawer, which 
wigs in daily use, and unlocked. Wkat was his amaze- 
ment to discover several rouleaus of gold ! 

‘What could it mean? Thero was no mistake about 
it. He handled the pieces, They were genuine, and the 
Bum was large. 

“Greatly disturbed by tho spectacle, unable in any 
way to account for it, since he was in the habit of opening 
the drawer daily, the young man sat entirely bewildered. 
He did not know what to do. At last he rose, placed the 
rouleaus in a secure placa, and went out to breakfast. 
That finished, he’ returned once more to examine ths 
tr-asure ; for, as it had come in & manner so unacco'nt- 
able, might it not disappear with equal facility 2? How- 
ever, there if was, in good, solid, heavy pieces. 

‘<¢The rest of the day was spent in a bewildering state. 
Nizht came to his relief; he retired early, and soon sank 
into a deep sleep. 

‘‘Strango to relate, his former dream was revived: 
Again his father’s shade appeured to him, exclaiming: 
* Look in the drawer of your escritoire ? Again, on waking 
in the morning, ho hastened to open it, and found even 
moro gold than on the previous day | 


““Wilhelm thought he must be bewitched. Then it 
occurred to him some kind benefactor was taking this 
method to give him substantial aid. But who would do 
this ? Besides, his dream ! aot | 

‘Heated and feverish with excitement, he wandcred 
about the town. He had not courage to call on Katrina. 
He felt, somehow, like a criminal. He thought of giving 
up his lodgings, and flying from the place. Yet the spot, 
with its golden secret, fascinated him. 

‘* Again he retired to rest, and again the scenes of the 
previous night and morning were repeated... Gold—yellow 
gold—flowed in on him ! 

‘*Wilhelm was nearly crazy. He became pale, care- 
worn and abstracted. He even avoided his beloved Kat- 
rina, Still he could not help keeping count of the treas- 
ure. 

‘* As it gradually swelled in amount, he saw that, at 
this rate, very soon he would possess the sum required 
by the baron, and be free to address his daughter. His 
heart beat loudly at the thought. 

‘‘Thus matters ran for nearly a week, with the same 
daily results, His last deposit had given him more than 
the sum stipulated. 

“Only think of it! 

‘Wilhelm sat, that morning, in a sort of maze, 
thing he was decided on—he would quit the place. Tho 
locality seemed to him ‘dangerous. Another week, and 
he would lose his senses, It occurred to him that he 
would take an exact account of his treasure, secure it in 
one solid parcel, and arrange for his departure. Once 
safe away from tho wizard spell, he would return, call on 
the baron, and claim the fulfillment of his promise. 

‘*Ho locked his door, brought forth the rouleaus, 
placed them on tho table, and began his count. In the 
midst of his labors he was disturbed by a heavy tread 
up his narrow staircase, and a loud knock at his apart- 
ment. 

‘* Ho wag silent ; tho knock was repeated. He hastily 
swept the gold into an open ancns and opened the 
door. 

‘‘Whoshould enter but tho Baron Yon Eberstein { Wil. 
helm asked him to be seated, 

‘**Y did not come to sit or parley, but to express to you 
my sense of your disgraceful conduct, and to tell vou 
never to appear within my doors again.’ 

“¢* What do you mean? What can you mean ?’ gasped 
the young man. ‘ 

‘**Do not add duplicity to your other vices,’ o deeliitied 
the baron. ‘I find you to be a notorious gamester, false 
to your oath, and scandalous in your undisguised prac- 
tices.’ 

‘*T do not understand you !’ cried Wilhelm. 

*** You deny the charge ?” 

***T do, on my honor.’ 

‘**Honor !’ said the other, seornfully. ‘What is that ? 
pointing to the drawer, which Wilhelm had unconsciously 
left open, and where the gold was displayed in full view. 
‘Have you now the hardihood to deny it ?” 

‘**As I hope for happiness hero and hereafter, I am 
ienorant of how that came in my possession. I discovered 
it in my chamber.’ 

“At this the baron flew into a terrible rage, and left 
the apartment, after heaping on Wilhelm the most oppro- 
brious and insulting expressions. The latter was in de- 
spair. He knew not what to do. Later in the day he en- 
deavored to see Katrina, but was denied admittance. 

‘‘At last he engaged a conveyance to leave early the 
next morning, and carry him away from the place of 
abominations, 
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‘‘Meanwhile the baron had informed his daughter that 
Wilhelm had gone the way of his father, and was gaming 
desperately. 

‘**T do not believe it,’ was her loyal response. 

‘¢¢ Perhaps if you saw it, you would allow yourself to 
be convinced ?’ 

‘““*T certainly 
never -will be so 
till [ do,’ she an- 
swered. 

“<Very well; 
come with me 
this evening.’ 

‘‘About half- 
past eleven the 
baron and Kat- 
rina, with two or 
three friends, en- 
tered the room 
where rouge el 
noir is played, 
the baron confi- 
dent on one side, 
Katrina confident 
on the. other. 

‘“**T am sure I 
do not see him,’ 
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—what should be done with the money which had been 
won ? 

‘‘The old baron took a rather sensible view of the 
affair. He thought what the young count had gained was 
but a trifle compared with what the old count had lust, 
and there need 
be no scruples 
about keeping it. 

“Wilhelm, 
however, felt 
differently. He 
resolved to re- 
turn the gold to 
the ‘bank.’ The 
manager, with 
many thanks, de- 
clined to receive 
it. Doubtless he 
would have been 
willing to handle 
the cash, but he 
feared the prece- 
dent. If he wok 
back, might he 
not be called on 
to pay back ? 

‘‘So the young 
count kept the 
money and mar- 
ried Katrina, and 
from the night 
of his wedding 
was never known 
to walk in his 
sleep.” 
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isfied 2 said her 
father. 

‘‘ His daughter 
did not reply. 
She stepped 
closer to her 
lover, and regard- 
ed him fixedly. 
Then, suddenly. 
catching hold of his arm, she shook him vigorously. 

‘*The young man started to his feet, and began to rub 
his eyes. He had been fast asleep—in fact, he was a 
sleep-walker. The young lady had seen it at a glance, 
and so the mystery was made clear. There was great 
rejoicing, and the young people were very happy. 

‘¢ A disagreeable question was started the next morning 
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shop in that city, 
but so far it has 
found no pur- 
chaser. It was 
found at Pekin 
during the plun- 
der of the Sum- 
mer Palace of the 
Emperor by the 
allied French and English troops in 1860, and was then 
mounted in gold and ornamented with diamonds to tho 
value of $50,000. It was brought to London in 1862, and 
exhibited in the Universal Exposition, where, on account 
of its mounting, it attracted attention. Sixty thousand 
dollars were offered for it, but now, stripped as it is of its 
gold and jewels, it cannot find a purchaser)atjany price. 
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W. C. MACREADY. 
By J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

THE appearance within a 
year or two of new and im- 
portant. biographies of Ed- 
win Forrest and Charlotte 
Cushman, the great Ameri- 
can dramatic artists, makes 
timely a telling anew of the 
life of the great English 
actor, who had so marked 
an influence on the career 
of each, 

Macready, like so many 
famous actors, was the son 
of a provincial manager, 
who gave him a liberal 
education in view of the 
bar. After he had been 
three years at Rugby, the 
elder Macready became too 
much embarrassed to pay 
the bills of his son, who 
at once left the school to 
give his father the benefit 
of his assistance. 

On Thursday evening, 
June 7th, 1810, when he 
was seventeen years old, 
he made his first appear- 
ance as Romeo, with great 
success. As the curtain fell, a lady asked him: ‘‘ Well, 
sir, how do you feel now ?” He replied: ‘‘I feel as if I 
should like to act it all over again.” 

For six years he remained in the provinces, playing 
‘‘ star” engagements at Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bath, 
etc., and in his father’s theatre, supporting Mrs. Jordan 
—whose merry laugh he long remembered—and Mra. Sid- 
dons, who encouraged him, saying, in her stately way : 
‘‘ Study, stady, study ! and do not marry till you are 
thirty !” He also played with Mr. Betty, who had once 
been Master Betty, the ‘‘ Young Roscius”—as a child over- 
praised, and as a man undervalued, by the fickle public, 

Macready 
took Mrs. 
Siddons’s ad- 
vice—he 
studied. He 
lost no op- 
portunity of 
porfoecting 
himself. Af- 
ter service 
every Sun- 
day he would 
lock himself 
in the empty 
theatre, and 
pace the 
stage for 
hours, recit- [Fs 7. 
ing parts and ‘| " 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE IN THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 


appearance at one of the 
two patent theatres in Lon- 
don. Lord Byron was then 
on the committee misman- 
aging Drury Lane, and 
when the Rev. J. Noel, a 
relative of the poet, was 
urging Macready’s claims, 
he expatiated on his merits, 
adding : 

‘* And besides all this, Mr. 
Macready is a very moral 
man.” 

To which Lord Byron 
characteristically replied : 

‘“‘Ah! Then, I suppose, 
he asks five pounds a week 
more for his morality.” 

Macready made his first 
appearance in London at 
the Covent Garden Theatre, 
on September 16th, 1816, 
as Orestes in  Phillips’s 
‘¢ Distressed Mother.” His 
success enrolled him among 
the leading actors of the 
metropolis. Mrs. Siddons 
x and John Kemble, although 
7 We ~ alive, no longer ruled the 
Fs Sie Wi pg stage; but Edmund Kean, 
Young, Charles Kemble, 
; Booth, George Frederick 
Cooke and Miss O’Neil had succeeded to their thrones. 
It was among these that Macready had to win his way by 
sheer intellectual power alone, for he was aided by no 
beauty or grace of form or feature. Indeed, he was a 
very homely man. Ho himself overheard the reply of 
a gentleman who was asked if he had seen the new 
actor. 

** What, Macready ? No, I've not seen him yet. I am 
told he is a capital actor, but a devilish ugly fellow— 
they say he is an ugly likeness of Liston.” 

Now, Liston prided himself on his plainness. ‘‘ Ma- 
cready,” said Lord Lytton, later, ‘‘ looks like a baffled 
tyrant.” 

For a long 
time he could 
get no parts 
but ‘vil- 
lains.” At 
last, how- 
ever, he had 
an opportun- 
ity as Rod 
Roy, and he 
made the 
most of it. 
It was a 
strong melo- 
dramatic 
part, and 
Macready 
succeeded in 
forming it 
with vigor- 
ous vitality. 
And in 1820, 
when “ YVir- 


ginius”’ was 
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a nnn ee 
first produced, those who had thought Macready only o | and make all sorts of trivial complaints. On one occasion 


good actor of heavy or melodramatic parts were forced to 
change their opinion. It was the first play of Knowles 
ever acted, and it was the first original leading tragic part 
ever intrusted to Macready. Both actor and author 
achieved a great success. 

Within a very few years, Macready’s position improved 
so rapidly that his right toa place in the front rank of 
the best actors of the day was disputed by none. In. 1823, 
Elliston, then managing Drury Lane, engaged both Mac- 
ready and Edmund Kean, with the idea of having both 
play in the same piece, But Kean, unhappiest of ‘ Mother 
Carey’s chickens,’’ refused, saying he did not mind 
Young, but would not act with Macready. 

In 1526 he paid his first visit to America, and in 1828 
he took a trip to Paris, where he created a great excite- 
ment, assisted in part by the beauty of Miss Smithson, 
so grotesquely courted by Hector Berlioz, The full- 
blooded, able-bodied, robust English drama, so different 
from dry bones of French tragedy, produced an un- 
doubted effect upon at least one of the French spectators. 
Alexandre Dumas, then earning his livelihood by his beau- 
tiful penmanship, had determined to live by his pen. To 
the force of Macready’s acting, and to the freshness of the 
plays he produced, Dumas ever acknowledged himself 
greatly indebted. Indeed, the visit of the English actors 
to Paris has always in a certain degree been considered 
the starting-point of the romautic revolution. 

Three years later, Macready appeared in ‘‘ Tho Pledge ; 
Or, Castilian Honor,’ an adaptation of Victor Hugo's 
‘*Hernani.” It seems almost as incongruous for Mac- 
ready to act the fiery Hernuni, as for the pathetic Mme. 
Dorval, whom Macready justly praises, to appear, as she 
did once, as Miladi Tizle in **L’Ecole du Seandale.” 

In 1836, Macready was acting at Drury Lane under the 
management of Alfred Bunn—‘‘ Poet” Bunn, as Punch 
afterward called him. After submitting to great annoy- 
ance, insult and provocation, Macready so far forgot him- 
self as to strike Bunn, saying, as he did so: ‘You 
damned scoundrel, how dare you use mo so?” For this 
act, which he at once bitterly repented, Macready was 
sued by the ‘‘hot, cross” Bunn (Punch again). By the 
advice of his friend, Sergeant Talfourd, and other coun- 
sal learned in the law, Macready offered no defense, and 
the jury awarded Bunn £150 damage ;—which could not 
have satisfied Bunn, as he copiously and mendaciously 
abused Macready in his book on ‘‘ The Stage.” 

Macreaidy’s act was without excuse, but not without 
great provocation, His profession was most unfortunate 
for a man of his temperament. He had inherited certain 
defects of temper which he deeply deplored. Fully aware 
of his errors, Macready strove earnestly to amend. Some 
of the most eloquent passages in his diaries record his 
struggles with himself. His father must have been a most 
uncomfortable man to get along with. Again and again 
he records the loss of his temper, and it sometimes even 
seems probable that he had not found it when he made 
the entry. But with those who knew him well—who were 
really his friends, he never quarreled. In spite of his 
freqnent irascibility, he was a very kind-hearted man. 
Indeed, the badness of his temper often only masked the 
coodness of his heart. 

Mr. John Brongham, who was the stare-manager of the 
Howard Atheneum, in Boston, when Macready played 
there iu 1849, tells a curious story, showing his tendency 
to cet in a terrible rage about trifles, * Macready always 
came to the theatre two honrs before the curtain went up, 
and he wonld sit down and chat and talk and grumble 
about the things which had displeased him the day before, 


he started up suddenly and called to his man, Thompson $ 

‘*¢Thompson ! Great heavens, what a beast you are! 
Thompson, I don’t know why in thunder I should be 
bothered and annoyed and pestered by such an infernal 
scoundrel,’ 

‘¢¢ What—what—is the matter ?’ gasped the frightened 
Thompson. 

‘“*Look round and see, you scoundrel Don't you 
seo you have forgotten something ?’ 

¢T don’t know, indeed, what I havo forgotten,’ said 
Thompson. 

‘6¢ Wy book of beards !’ roared Macready. 

‘*Thompson rushed out into the street and across to 
the Revere House for the book, aud then Macready turned 
to me and said : 

‘«*¢ Brougham, did you ever know such a wretch? Did 
you ever see such a consummate scoundrel? Iask you 
how I can preserve the equilibrium of mind I require for 
the arduous labors I have to undergo, with such a villain ?*, 

‘*At last Thompson rushed in, and laid the book of 
beards before him. Again Macready eyed him, and flew 
at him in a violent rage once more, 

‘¢« Thompson,’ he said, ‘when I took you out with me 
I promised your people I would take as much care of you, 
confound you, as I coull—as much as your brutal nature 
would psrmit anybody to do; and yet, on such a night as 
this, with the snow on the ground, you go out without an 
overcoat ’" 

As I have said, the stage was a most unfortunate pro- 
fession fora man of Macready’s temperament. His impe- 
rious manner unfitted him for close association with his 
fellow-actors, He felt himself out of place in the green- 
room. His full consciousness of the precariousness of his 
position as the leading tragic actor of England, and his 
acquaintance with the fickleness of the public, on whom 
he, of necessity, depended, laid him open to constant self- 
annoyance. 

Webster’s assertion that there is always room on top 
is only half true of the theatre. There can only be one 
monarch behind the curtain. There cannot be two kings 
in the same greenroom. There are never two best parts 
in the same play ; seldom are there two equally good. 
When an actor is once elbowed out of sight by a compe- 
titor he can rarely regain his place. 

Macready was always afraid of a rival near the throne, 
In 1837 he notes that he sent for the Morning Herald, and 
read tho account of Mr. Phelps’s appearance, ‘‘ which 
seems to mea decided success. It depressed my spirita, 
though perhaps it should not do so. If he is greatly suo- 
cessful, I shall reap the profits; if moderately, he will 
strengthen my company. But an actor’s fame and his 
dependent income are so precarious that we start at every 
shadow of an actor. It is an unhappy life 1” 

And yet, although thus nervous, ho was very just. Hae 
was what actors call ‘‘ fair.” Hoe always let his assistants 
take their mead of applause, and he gave Anderson, Van- 
denhoff and Phelps many a golden opportunity. 

Macready managed Covent Garden in 1837 and Drury 
Lane in 1842, The next year he again visited America 
In 1845 he gave a second series of performances in Paria 
In 1848 he left England to pay us his third visit. Mr. 
Dickens would not go to see him off, for fear the news 
should travel to the United States, and Macready be pun- 
ished for his intimacy with the author of ‘American Notes * 
and ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.” This shows at once the 
thoughtful kindness of Mr. Dickens, and the exaggerated 
opinion he had of his own import:nce, 


Macready undoubtedly liked this country.) His liking 
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was formed after examination and upon judgment. It 
was during this visit of Macready’s to our country that 
an event occurred discreditable to all concerned —to Mac- 
ready, to Edwin Forrest, and to the City of New York. 
With Mr, Alger’s semi-oflicial biography of Forrest before 
us, and with Macready’s diary at hand, it is possible to 
consider anew the whole melancholy squabble which ended 
in the foolish and bloody Astor Plaee riot. 

Macready and Forrest had been friends during the early 
visits of each to the country of the other. Macready wel- 
comed Forrest to London, and when the Englishman in 
turn became a traveler again he resided, while in this city, 
in the American actor’s house. Although Macready made 
money during his visit to this country in 1843 and 1844, 
it was at the expense of the managers, for he had failed 
to attract as lurge audiences as had been expected, 
and he left America with a natural feeling of disappoint- 
ment, in spite of his pecuniary profit. When next For- 
rest visited England he was courteously received by press 
and public—with one marked exception. 

In the Examiner, then edited by John Forster, the 
friend and biographer of Dickens, Forrest was criticized 
with brutal severity, and treated, indeed, with marked 
contempt and contumely. Knowing that Forster was 
very intimate with Macready, Forrest naturally saw in 
this attack the hand of his former friend. On one occa- 
sion Forrest was hissed under such circumstances as to 
leave no doubt in his mind that the intention was deliber- 
ate, and the insult premeditated and personal, and he bo- 
lieved that this, too, was Macready’s work. 

With the knowledge the English actor’s diary has given 
us of his character, we now know this to be extremely im- 
probable ; but the thought was natural to Forrest, who, 
scorning all underhand machinations, in retaliation for this 
hiss he believed to be secretly due to Macready, one day 
himself hissed Macready openly. This ill-advised and dis- 
courteous act opened a deadly breach—and led to fatal re- 
sults, With Macready’s character, it was scarcely possible 
for him to come to this country soon after without making 
uneasy and restless allusions to an alleged conspiracy 
against him—a conspiracy which existed only in his im- 
agination, although the language of more than one news- 
paper here was intemperate enough to give color toit, In 
Philadelphia Macready was hissed, and in reply he ill- 
advisedly made use of Forrest's name. An angry corres- 
pondence followed. 

In May, 1849, both actors had engagements in New 
York; party feeling ran high here then, and Forrest was 
endeared to one faction—the noisiest and least reputable 
On the 8th, Macready made his first appearance, and was 
shamefully treated. Ho refused to act again, but oa 
to the request of the leading citizens, and was anndunced 
for the 11th. It was evident that the brutality of Tues- 
day was to be repeated on Friday. Forrest advised 
letting ‘the superannuated driveler alone,” but it is not 
known that he took any steps to allay the excitement of 
his partisans, Macready appeared on the 11th as Mac- 
beth: a riot ensued; the Seventh Regiment fired on the 
mob ; and thirty dead and dying remained on the stones 
of the surrounding streets. 

In 1851, two years after his final visit to America, Mac- 
ready made a farewell tour of the principal cities of Eng- 
land. In London, on February 26th, he made his last 
appearance on the stage, as Muchethh On March Ist, a 
farewoll dinner was given to him, at which the Zeading 
representatives of literature and art wera present. 

Macready did not regret the loss of the lifo he had never 
liked. His retirement was enlivened by the society of 
many brilliant and devoted friends, Weakened by do- 
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mestic bereavement, he began to fail in 1869, and at the 
age of eighty, on April 27th, 1873, he died. The last leg- 
ible entries in his diary, written with a trembling hand, are, 
**God be merciful to me, a sinner !” and ** Lord, I believe: 
help Thou mine unbelief!” On May 4th, he was buried 
at Kensal Green. 

Macready is a rare instance of a man’s success in a pro- 
fession he did not like. Intended for the bar, he was 
forced on the stage by his father’s losses, Even after he 
held a position among the first—although not absolutely 
the first—he thought of studying for the pulpit, and was 
prevented only by the necessity of immediately earning 
enough to repay money borrowed by him to lend to hie 
brother. 

Scattered through his diaries are frequent references ¢c 
his distaste for the stage. ‘‘I could curse the hour that +t 
was suggested to me; I would eat a crust, or eat nothing, 
rather than play in it.” He was afraid his children 
‘should imbibe a liking for the wretched art which I have 
been wasting my life upon. God forbid !” 

The sight even of his name in the playbills on the walle 
affected him most unpleasantly. And yet, with a full know- 
ledge of the effect of extraneous trifles upon an actor's 
reputation, he always insisted upon his name being given 
due prominence. Dowton had the same dislike to seeing 
his name blazoned upon dead walls in capital letter, tell- 
ing Elliston that whenever he passed such a playbill he 
could almost feel that the bystanders were saying, ‘‘ There 
he is! Now for the reward !’”” 

Although Macready hated his profession, he loved his 
art. Toa great dislike for the stage, he added an admira- 
tion even greater for the drama. He was constantly con- 
ning over old plays, to see if they would not bear revival. — 
He was ever ready to read new plays by untried authors, 
in the hope that he might find something worthy. He 
thoroughly understood the great advantage to an actor of 
a good part in a successful new play. In an old part, the 
actor is always wrestling with the shadow of his predeces- 
sors; and however brilliant and truthful may be his ren- 
dering of the ré/e, there will always be those who will 
condemn the new-fangled reading, out of regurd for the 
superannuated old-fashioned. 

Macready was the protagonist at the original production 
of more successful and enduring plays than any other 
modern actor. Garrick was the ‘‘creator,” to use the ex- 
pressive French phrase, of few original parts ; Kean af 
none, and Kemble of only olla, in ‘‘ Pizarro,” and the 
Stranger. Macready was the original representative of 
Virginius, William Tell, Claude Melnotte, Richelieu, Alfred 
Evelyn and Jon. 

To Macready’s desire as an actor of good parts, and te 
his appreciation as a critic of poetic ability, we owe a long 
list of beautiful plays, varying in merit as they varied in 
success, but all showing a strong wish to enlist the pen of 
the poet in the service of the stage. Indeed, Mr. R. 
Horne, the author of the farthing epic, ** Orion,” taxed 
Macready with causing a waste of poetic labor, from the 
futile encouragement he held out to pcets without dramatie 
ability. 

To Macready we owe the production of Sheridan 
Knowles’s ‘** Virginius” and ‘** William Tell,” Bulwer’s 
** Lady of Lyons,” ‘* Richelieu ” and ‘* Money,” Talfourd’s 
“Ton,” Browning's “Strafford ” and * Blot on the ’Scutch- 
eon,” Sheil’s **Evadne,” Baunn and Sheil’s ** Damon and 
Pythias,” Gerald Griffin’s ‘* Gisippus,” White’s “ King of 
the Commons,” Lovell’s ‘* Provost of Bruges,” Marston's 
‘¢Patrician’s Daughter "—of a truth, a goodly list. .. 

Some of these plays were-very successful, remaining & 
the repertory to) this-day ;.others failed, and have esa 
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forgotten. That they did not succeed, was probably owing 
to their lack of theatrical skill, not toany want of dramatic 
power. A good dramatic poem is not of necessity a suc- 
cess upon the stage. That can only be gained by the 
dexterous adjustment of a thousand little trifles—and even 
then nothing is certain. Macready himself says, ‘‘ The 
conclusion has been forced upon me, that the most expe- 
rienced judges 
cannot with 
certainty pre- 
dict the effect 
in representa- 
tion of plays 
which they 
may hear read 
or even see 
rehearsed. 
Some latent 
weakness, 
some deficient 
link in the 
chain of inter- 
est, impercep- 
tible till in 
actual pres- 
ence, will oft- 
entimes balk 
hopes appar- 
ently based on 
the firmest 
principles, 
and baffle 
judgments re- 
spected as 
oracular.” 
Ma cready 
++ Abas can excel- 
: Fente critic. 


THE ASTOR PLACE RIOT—THE LAST VOLLEY. 


His opinions of Young, Kean and the Kembles are well 
worth reading. His impression of Edwin Forrest, in 
1826, was that, “‘ possessed of natural requisites in no 
ordinary degree, he might, under careful discipline, con- 
fidently look forward to eminence in his profession”; 
but that he would never submit to a hard course of self- 
training, as its necessity would never be made apparent to 
him. 
Macready 
thought M. 
Fechter’s per- 
formance of 
Othello  shal- 
low, and often 
in the taste 
of a small 
melodramatic 
theatre. His 
remarks on 
Mlle. Mars and 
Aaron Burr 
are excellent 
specimens of 
condensed 
criticism. Of 
Mile. Mars he 
adds, ‘*Her 
voice was mu- 
sic, and the 
words issuing 
from her lips 
suggested to 
the listener 
the clear dis- 
tinctness of a 
beautiful type 
upon a rich 
) (vellum page,” 


A BEARISH 


He says Aaron Burr, whom he saw in 1826, ‘looked like 
a mysterious shadow of an unrepented evil.” 

He was a stern critic of himself—always analyzing his 
acting, and rarely satisfied with it; He noted how he had 
acted day by day. ‘‘Acted very ill,” he writes, in 1833, 
and a few days later he says, ‘‘A criticism in the New 
Monthly, finding fault with a passage in my Jaques, pleased 
me much, from its truth and good taste.” 

He was a modest man, and yet with a sense of his own 
merits. He was ever striving after self-culture. He was 
familiar with the best authors in the literature of Greece, 
Rome, Italy and France. Yet, on one occasion, he makes 
the strange error of crediting to Corneille, instead of Mo- 
liére, ‘‘ Le Festin de Pierre”; ‘‘ which,” he adds, ‘‘seems 
to me the best of any of the pieces dramatized on the story 
of Don Juan.” 
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for agricultural purposes, also reveals some interesting 
items for the naturalist. \ 

Not long since there was found on South Creek, where 
some of the best swamp-lands in the State lie, eleven bear- 
skulls in different stages of preservation, lying so close to- 
gether in the mud as to attract attention and excite in- 
quiry as to why they should be collected in one spot, as 
they had evidently not all been deposited there at once by 
some convulsion of nature. 

Curiosity as to the death of the former owners of these 
skulls was at fault, until a negro noticed some bees flying 
from an opening in the under part of an old cypress-tree, 
that leaned over at an angle of some forty-five degrees. 
Examination showed a swarm of wild bees who had depos- 
ited their honey in a hollow about forty feet from the 
water, and the mystery was at once solved. 
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MACREADY AT THE FAREWELL BANQUET ON HIS RETIRING FROM THE STAGE. 


As an actor, Macready’s genius was, as Lord Lytton 
finely said, truly comprehensive, rather than merely vers- 
atile. His greatest eulogy will be found in the dedica- 
tions of the plays to which his skill gave life. He was 
honest, earnest and able; ever striving for the best, and 
never satisfied with less. He was dignified, and yet easily 
ruffled ; often, indeed, fretful, but always regretting his 
irascibility. He was an honest man, and worthy of the 
praise of Damis, in the ‘‘ Métromanie”’ of Piron : 

“Excellent caraétére, 
Bon ami, bon mari, bon citoyen, bon pire.” 


A BEARISH GOLCONDA. 
: Tue clearing and draining of the cypress swamps of the 
Bay River section of North Carolina, while developing a 
mine of wealth for the farmer in the rich land reclaimed 


The love of bears for honey is well-known to all nat- 
uralists and apiarists, and whenever the chance is offered 
they invariably gorge themselves to repletion with it. 
The place where the bees entered being on the lower side 
of the tree, it was at once evident that the bears had either 
been so badly stung by the bees as to quit their hold and 
fall into the water, or, ‘‘ heavy with sweets,” had tumbled 
off and been impaled on the ‘‘ knees ” of the cypress-trees, 
which stood below like a forest of spears. 

These ‘‘ knees” are excrescences that grow up from the 
roots of the cypress-trees, often as high as six and seven 
feet, and are always more or less pointed, and quite sharp 
enough to impale a body falling from a height of forty 
feet upon their points ; and as they were abundant in that 
spot, which, until drained, had been inaccessible to man, 
the ‘‘ milk in the cocoanut” was accounted for. 

As man advances the bears retreat, and are not often 
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found near settlements, though it is hard to convince 
strangers that they, together with rattlesnakes, do not 
make life dangerous in these unclaiméd lands. 

Mr. Abbutt, a Northern gentleman, who had been for 
some five years engaged in the timber business near the 
locality where these eleven skulls were found, had vainly 
assured his wife that he had neither seen a bear nor a rat- 
tlesnuke during that period. Nothing could induce her to 
hive there, and he had to content himself with occasional 
visits to her in her Northern home, hoping gradually to 

,overcome her fear of the ‘‘ varmints” and reptiles of his 
Southern one, 

At length, after much persuasion, she was induced to 
yay him a visit, and soon after her arrival at his saw-mill 
ne proposed they should drive over to a farm he had re- 
cently purchased, so that she might sea the beauties of 
the country for herself, and be convinced it produced 
something more than bears and snakes. 

They accordingly started with an excellent team, and 
the lady was soon in raptures at the beauty of the ferns 
und other swamp vegetation, To keep the roads dry and 
passable in all weather, they are flanked on either side 
with ditches for drainage, and immediately beyond these 
ditches, or, rather, canals, the swamp lies luxuriant in its 
foliage and undergrowth, but in most places totally inac- 
vessible to man. 

When they had gone about half-way the lady saw what 
rae at first supposed was a large Newfoundland dog rush 
vat of the swamp, jump the ditch, and, running directly 
under the carriage, make for the other side of the road. 
‘he single word ‘‘ bear” from her husband showed the 
true state of things, but she could not be made to realize 
that bruin was as badly scared as she was, and quite as 
unxious to escape her as she was to elude him. 

On reaching the farm she was delighted with the pro- 
fusion of wild-flowers, and, as the clearing was large, and 
there was no shelter for a bear, was easily induced to take 
x walk for the purpose of gathering afew. But the fates 
were against Mr.Abbott. Five years had he lived there 
without seeing either a bear or a rattlesaake, and on that 
fatal day he was to see both ; for scarcely had they gone a 
hundred yards before his wife asked him what was that 
strange singing sound she heard, and to his horror he dis- 
covered a rattlesnake ready to strike within a few feet of 
them. 

Instant retrent was the order of the moment, and the 
next train north bore off Mrs. Abbott from what she still 
firmly believes to be & country swarming with snakes and 
‘‘varmints.” 
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BLIND METCALFE, THE ENGINEER, 


Ose of the most extraordinary instances of victory over 
adverse circumstances is found in the career of John Met- 
calfe, of Knaresborough, England, the well-known engin- 
eer and roadmaker. He was deprived of sight by small- 
pox when only six years old. Asarule, the loss of sight 
shatters the whole framework of mind and body, and the 
child grows up selfish and moody, becoming day by day 
more silent, reserved, nervous and discontented. The 
very reverse of this was the case with little John Metcalfe, 
No boy ever entered into the sports of boyhood with a 
keener relish than he; he was a proficient climber and 
birds’-nester ; he knew how to ride and manage a horse, 
and enjoy a good gallop; he knew how to swim, and on 
one occasion saved the lives of three of his companions, 
and on another the life of a man, after whom he dived to 
the bottom of the River Nidd four times. Nor was he less 
apt at indoor than outdoor amusements; he could play 


the violin with considerable skill, and amuse himself in 
such a variety of ways that time never hung heavily upon 
his hands. 

As he grew up, he devoted himself to useful pursuits, 
made a little money, and was rich enough to buy a horse 
of his own, on which he constantly followed the hounds, 
and was as bold and daring a rider as any in the field. 
He even entered for a race, and won it, to the chagrin of 
many who had laid long odds against him. 

Among the feats which proved his courage and sagacity, 
was & Walk from London to Harrowgate, a distance of 2(¥) 
Miles, on an unknown road ; and what is more extraordi- 
nary, and would be incredible but for the good authority 
on which the story is told, he accomplished the distance 
in the same time it tock a Colonel Liddell to perform the 
journey by coach. It should be mentioned the roads were 
then in a terrible state of dilapidation, rendering coach 
traveling not only very slow, but very hazardous work. 
During this journey, with his mind undisturbed by objects 
which distract or engage the thoughts of seeing men, Met- 
calfe considered the state of the roads, revolving in his 
mind whether something might not be done to improve 
them. Each fresh episode in the journey, each new diffi- 
culty—such as deep, marshy places impossible for car- 
riages to pass, rivers without bridges across them, steep 
declivities with ruts in them sufficient to try the springs 
of the strongest vehicles—impressed the thought more 
and more strongly on his mind ; and, although when he 
returned home the time had not yet come for the idea to 
be fully developed, it was destined at a later period to 
bear fruit. 

In the meantime, he employed himself in a variety of 
ways in order to procure a livelihood, and, amongst other 
things, played the violin at dances and public assemblies, 
kept a vehicle for hire, then started in business as a fish 
salesman ; enlisted, and gained many volunteer recruits ; 
afterward dealt in hosiery, then in horses, and finally be- 
came a carrier between Knaresborough and York, starting 
the first stage-wagon on that road. 


LARGEST WORKSHOP IN THE WORLD, 


Tue last annual report of the establishment of Krupp, of 
Essen, Germany, gives somo interesting facts and figures, 
The manufacture of cast steel and refined steel alone em- 
ploys 298 steam engines, 77 large steam hammers, and 
8,500 men. It turns out daily 10 miles of rails, with a 
corresponding amount of wheels, springs, axles, and all 
the complete steel-work for the railroad carriages. This 
is Krupp’s main contribution to the arts of peace; what 
he does for the art of war is shown by the fact that he 
completes 300 large cannon every month, and since 1847 
he has turned out over 15,000 cannon. 

The establishment is lighted up every night with 21,000 
gasburners ; its different parts are connected with 37 miles 
of railway, employing 24 locomotives and 700 cars, while 
the various offices are connected by 44 telegraph stations. 
In the mineral works and coal mines outside belonging to 
the firm, they employ 5,300 workmen. They have built 
3,277 dwelling-houses, which are occupied by the work- 
men and their families, which number 16,200 persons and 
form a small town, with 22 stores for groceries, meat, 
clothes, shoes, furniture, and similar daily needs. 

Messrs. Krupp have provided for the education of the 
children of their workmen by 4 primary schools, divided 
into 21 classes, an industrial school for girls, and a 
school for adult women, all attended by thousands of 
learners, and provided with the best teachers, 
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OUTSIDE THE WINDOW. 


By NEvuieE C. HAstTINGs., 


WITH, a tropical splendor, 
A noon of color and light; 
Without, the roar of the tempest, 
In a barren and starless night! 
Within, there are silvery voices, 
Timed to the mellow keys, 
Boaring and sinking together 
In tangled harmonies; 
And for music without, the wind 
Goes wailing in endless pain, 
And drives through the leafless branches 
The sobbing gusts of the rain. 


Ono stands by the window, watching— 
How the faces come and gol 
Are they playing the waltz of Weber, 
As they played it long ago? 
Tler2, instead of the floating waltzers, 
Whirl the withered and ruined leaves— 
(Lost! Only the rain is weeping— 
Only the night-wind grieves !) 
And higher up, In the darkness, 
The black clouds hurry by, 
In a wild and stormy pageant, 
Through the spaces of the sky. 


Close by the velvet curtain, 
With only a glass between, 
Leans one in the glow and the splendor, 
Jeweled and draped like a qucen. 
The spectre out in the darkness 
Looks in at her proud, fair face, 


And sho hears their childhood crying, 
Through a long-forgotten space. 
** Sister!” she whispers, und, shuddering, 
Turns from the glare and the light: 
Who knoweth what ghosts are walking 
With the wind and the rain to-nizht? 


Now the vofce and the keys rise, blended 
In a passion of tender pain— 
She knows the song and the singer— 
She has sung that old refrain! 
Once, under the rain cf roseleaves, 
In the mellow nights of June, 
They plaved with its sweet, sad burden, 
Watching the dying moon. 
Now, in the wild October, 
One listens, with tearless eyes, 
To the sad old foolish burden, 
Of a love that never dies! 


Tho lights are quenched In the windows, 
Tho last wheel rolls away; 
And the danvers go hurrying homeward, 
Out of the dawning day. 
Through the gray eastern portals 
The shafts of the sunrise creep; 
The singer—his song forgotten— 
- Smiles In a dreamless sleep. 
And the shadow that stood at the window 
Lies where the dead leaves lie— 
‘A ghost that is laid for ever— 
A dream that has flitted by! 
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Sue stood at the far end of the Jong drawing-room, 
like a lily rising from its sheath, this superb white wo- 
man, in her superb green clothes ; stood leaning one per- 
fect arm on the tall malachite pedestal, whose green 
bronze Mercury sprang god-like, slender, shooting up far 
above her tall head—for Cidney Godwin was 


“A dauchter of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair.” 


And in those sea-pgreen draperies clinging about her, 
with her tawny Guercino hair drooping low without a 
flower; with her exquisite neck gemless, and her two 
arms bare—she is a woman whom most men would esteem ; 
at the least, well worth looking at. 

Miss Golwin is reading a letter, apparently with some 
slight amused interest, for a half-smile shows the dimple 
in her roand chin and the whiteness of her small, square 
teeth. 

Presently, throuzh the heavy curtains, which serve as 
doorwavs in the Palmer mansion, the pretty dame chate- 
a@ine, Cidney’s hostess, makes her appearance, 

* Who is it from ?—oh, Cidney !” the little matron 
says, a sigh chasing her ready smiles. ‘‘One could read 
that handwriting a mile off. Why 2 you persist in 
receiving that man’s attentions ? T ean’t endure him I” 

‘© Oh, Floy, dear, it amuses me- 277 “an’t you endure 
him? Why? I am sure Lindoris 1: hat you usually 
demand my admirers shall be— handsome, highbred, 
money, a Bavard in devotion, and a Chesterfield in cour- 
tesy—thoe favorite of women, the envy of men—que vowez 
gous de nlus, ma belle 3” 

‘‘Nothing more, Ciduey, but something less, My dear 


girl, Geoffrey Lindoris is a married man, and I can’t bear 
to know that your name is bandied about the clubs as his 
latest flame ; that is why I honestly object t> this con- 
stant intercourse—these daily and nightly attentions.” 

**T go about with Carter just as much as with Lindoris.” 

‘*T know you do; but, Cidney, Carter has not a wife, 
and Geoffrey Lindoris has.” 

‘* Where is his wife ?” Miss Godwin asks, with his last 
note almost against her lips; she has a lovely voice, full of 
tremulous, exquisite possibilities—a voice that, just for 
mere curious pleasure’s sake, one would like to hear 
uttering the love-words of our rich English. 

** That’s the worst of it!" Mrs. Palmer exclaims, warmly, 
pacing up and down the room in all her Paris glory of 
silk and silver. ‘*‘ Nobody knows—there’s some mystery, 
or—or—something. Oh, Cidney, dear, you have enough 
men at your feet! In mercy to this wife, wherever or 
whoever she may be—in respect to yourself—te:ch this 
man that there is one woman in the world who holds the 
attentions of a married man too cheap for her acceptance.” 

The little flushed matron stops, with lurking tears in 
her eyes, in front of Cidney, who is sitting on a low otto- 
man, leaning forward, with her chin resting in her hands, 
Presently she looks up into her friend’s eager face with 
two fearless eves, a little paler maybe than she was 
five minutes since, but she speaks very quietly, very 
firmly. 

“‘ Millie, I cannot.” 

‘*Yon cannot! Oh, Cidney, it is not possible that you— 
I—— No, no; I will not even sny it, Cidney, darling !’— 
little, tender Millie with a sndden sweep of recollection of 
her own love for her Harry, drops on her knees beside 
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her friend and puts her arms around her. ‘‘It’s hard, 
dear, but don’t you know, for your own sake, for his 
sake, then, you ought to send him away from you ?” 

‘* Useless, Millie, dear.’”” Miss Godwin puts away the 
caressing arms with a short, hard laugh. ‘I have thrown 
down the plank—let me walk over it. Surely you can 
trast me—you may, Millie, for I can trust myself.” Her 
voice softens as sho finishes. 

‘‘ But what is to be the end of all this ?” cries Millie, 
sore distressed. ‘‘I wish you had staid in England and 
never come back to America !” 

‘*Do you, cousia mine? Idonot. My chiefest ambi- 
tion, ever since father died and left me so utterly alone, 
has been to get back to the country I called ‘home,’ 
although I had no recollection of it !’’ 

‘* What a curious life you’ve had, Cidney! Well, your 
father, from all Harry says, was a very curious man ; he 
left his property in the hands of some total stranger, did 
not he ?” 

‘*Yes—that is to say, a total stranger to me, not to 
him. And not three months after his death, my guardian 
and administrator threw up his situation in disgust and 
left England.” 

** Have you never heard from him ?”’ 
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‘‘No; why should I? I became 
a ward of Chancery, pro tem., and 
now I am my own mistress —twenty- 
four, and a very bad girl—eh ! Millie 
mine ?” 

She smooths back the little ma- 
tron’s curly hair, and smiles down 
into her troubled face. 

‘‘No, no; not bad, Cidney—but I 
wish Geoffrey Lindoris had no wife.” 

‘*T dare say he would cho that 
sentiment.” 

‘‘ What sentiment? Madame, ma- 
demoiselle, your most obedient.” 
Geoffrey Lindoris stands before 
them, hat in hand. ‘Am I on 
time ?” 

‘‘Five minutes early,” Mies God- 
win answers, glancing at the clock. 

‘‘Ah, you know, over-punctuality 
is my failing where you are con- 
cerned.” 

‘* Where can Harry be ?” 

Mrs. Palmer sweeps away to hurry 
her liege lord from his dressing- 
room. 

‘You are looking charmingly to- 
night, Miss Godwin.” 

She has not even risen at his en- 
trance, but looks up now with a 
slow, scornful smile. He draws an- 
other hassock near to her, and seats 
himself. 

‘‘I must play Turk, I suppose, to 
my sultana. That green is just 
your color—perfect. No ornaments ? 
What a woman! Last night a blaze 
of diamonds, to-night not so much 
as a rosebud. To-morrow you may 
wear home-spun, and I shall think 
you still fairer than ever before.” 

‘* Have you finished ?” she asks, 
with uplifted, supercilious brows. 

‘‘Finished ! I have not yet be- 
gunn.” There is latent fire in his 
gray eyes, drowsing passion in his voice. 

‘‘Oblige me by changing the subject of conversation, 
then ; you surely know that I abbor personal remarks. 
They are so excessively commonplace. Do try a littlo 
originality, Mr. Lindoris, just by way of variety.” 

‘* You are a remarkable woman.”’ 

‘‘Do you think so ?” 

“‘T do.” 

‘What a singularly mediocre set of women you must 
have known in your day !” 

He laughs. 

‘‘I think not. Yes, you are remarkable. Most people 
would not credit you with much heart, Miss Godwin, and 
yet I—although I appreciate your head to the fuil—think 
you one of the few women capable of a great love.” 

‘‘Indeed ! And no doubt you are a most experienced 
judge of the matter.” 

‘¢ Experience has taught me to value a pure and lovely, 
a lovable and perfect, woman—now that I have met her 
—if it has taught me nothing else.” —_. 

He is not looking at Cidney Godwin—he is staring 
hard, with strained eyes, at vacancy. And she ?—surely 
there is a little flush of pleasure on the exquisite pallor 
of her face. 
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‘‘ We're off, Cidney !” Mrs. Palmer’s cozy face peeps 
in a moment, en rouée to her carriage and Mrs. Howland’s 
german. ‘‘I suppose you and Mr. Lindoris will follow 
soon ?” 

‘*Coming, Millie.” 

And in a moment, after he has folded her wrap around 
her, they are off also. 

‘‘Where is Geoffrey Lindoris’s wife ?” 
was, she ?” ‘* Why is she not here with him ?” 
is he not there with her ?” 

Such and such are the questions society is almost tired 
of asking itself; but to them all there comes no answer. 
No one knows anything about her, and presently society 
is quite content to bask in his smiles, drink his wines, 
accept his attentions, ride behind his horses, and have its 
heart broken by his constant devotions. 

According to society, Cidney Godwin is going the 
thing with rather more recklessness than any previous 
woman, and also Lindoris is perhaps more absorbed than 
by any of the innumerable hithertos. 

Be that as it may, it is absolutely certain that, for eight 
long months, Geoffrey Lindoris has been constant to this 
new divinity through a New York half-season, following 
her to Washington for two months, back to New York, 
thence to Saratoga, the White Mountains, and to-day they 
are at Newport, both guests 
of Mrs. Palmer; for poor 
little Millie, since Cidney sees 
fit to tread the broad path, is 
determined that her*husband’s 
cousin shall tread it beneath 
her own grieving and watchful 
eyes. 

If Miss Godwin was reckless 
last Winter, Mra. Grundy must 
needs coin some new word for 
her misdoings this Summer. 
Lindoris is never absent from 
her side one moment: long 
téte-a-téle drives in the phaeton, 
without a footman, in the 
mornings ; conventional drives 
up and down the avenue in 
the afternoons, or devious 
rides on horseback to the 
Glen, or off into the country, 
of which neither is able to 
give the most lucid accounts 
on their return. They always 
dance together—Geoffrey Lin- 
doris has not danced, in fact, 
with any other woman in 
months—and then they are in 
the house together! How 
many nameless small oppor- 
tunities for meeting, for ex- 
changing thoughte, or merely 
words! Poor Millie is almost 
distracted, but she keeps up 
a brave appearance, takes the 
initiative herself, and invari- 
ably speaks of them in the 
game breath. . 

"Tis a lazy sort of day. 
There is a soft haze over the 
land and sea. The waves lap 
over each other lovingly, and 
there is not air enough to sail 
a toy- boat. 
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Morning, too—perhaps eleven o’clock—and not any 
one, except two or three children and a nursery-maid, on 
the beach, besides Geoffrey Lindoris and Oidney Godwin. 
The reins hang loosely over the dashboard. Poppet 
and Peacock may have their way and “‘ gang their ain 
gait,” slow enough, up and down—up and down the long 
stretch of smooth sand, while the breath of the sea, so 
salt and fine, fans softly over the drivers’ faces. 

There has ,been long silence between Cidney and Lin- 
doris, and the latter breaks it. He takes, quietly but 
very firmly, in his her two hands. 

‘*Qidney, my love, look at me—so! I love you—love 
you as a man loves but once. I never said it to a woman 
before, although, God help me! I suppose I made them 
think it. But listen to me just a little while, and con- 
demn me after it, if you will. Ten years ago I was in 
England, and late one evening a dispatch was sent me at 
my club, asking me to go at once to the bedside of a dy- 
ing friend, Colonel Langham. I, of course, went. Lang- 
ham saved my life once, Cidney, at the imminent risk 
of his own. My friend was indeed dying, surrounded by 
lawyers, physicians, nurses, a priest, and a weeping little 
girl—a tiny thing, whose face I scarcely saw. He told 
me she was fourteen, and his only child, the heireas of his 
immense fortune. He asked me to be his sole executor, 
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LINDORIS’S WIPE. — ‘MY WHOLE NAME IS BERTHA CIDNEY LANGHAM, MY UNCLE ADOPTED ME; 
I TOOK THE NAME OF GODWIN—AND—aND——’ 
-Syou! vou! my wire!’ ‘1—sELIBVE—I—ax!'’’ sen Pacr 103. 


HE IS KNEELING ON THE ROCKS BEFORE HER. 
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and to marry then and there the little girl who knelt 
crying at the other end of theroom. He would listen to no 
reason either from lawyers, physicians, clergyman or myself 
—represented the utterly lonely position of his daughter, 
and finally brought up the debt of life that I most certainly 
owed him. Cidney, 1 was married to Bertha Langham 
that evening, and a couple of hours afterward her father 
died. From that hoar to this I have never seen the girl’s 
face, have never held the slightest communication with 
Two months later her mother’s brother came to 
England; she became his ward, for I had legally relin- 
quished my guardiin and executorships.” He stops short 
and fetches a deep sigh—such sighs as are so much more 
sorrowful than woman's, for they are so much seldomer— 


her. 


and adds: “I only know that she lives, and is the bar 
sinister in my life. Cidney, have you no pity for me ?” 


Oh, despairing strong voice, make not your appeal so 
pleadingly, lest her two arms fold in for ever to bless your 


sorrow and regretting ! 


For a moment she is still, and then, with a look far out 


to sea, Cidney answers : 

**And how about the woman ?” 

“The woman! What woman ?” 

*Your wife.” 

“Oh, yes! I never think of her as a woman—only as 
&@ weeping child.” 

** She cannot have staid a weeping child for ten years, 
although she may be a most wretched woman. 
never think of that ? She may love, and may curse the 
hour that made her your wife as bitterly as you can do. 
Did you never think of how forlorn, how desperate she 
may have been all these ten years gone ?” 

His hands have loosed from hers, his fnce is buried in 
his hands. Poppet and Peacock have come to a dead 
stand-still before Purgatory. 

**God Almighty, no !”’ he says, at Inst, drawing a hard 
breath. ‘‘But’—recovering himself and turning to her 
—‘‘see here: in a way, after a fashion, we are both free, 
she to marry whom she pleases, I—to offer a tarnished 
name to one wiio deserves a spotless one, Oh, Cidney, 
my darling, in the eyes of the wor + vec years of separa- 
tion have freed me and her butt: wi. you stoop to take 
me ?” 

**1 love you !” she says, simply and unresisting. His 
arms are around her, while the waves creep closer up the 
sands to listen to their broken words, and while the soli- 
tary nursery -maid, for the nonce neglectful of her three 
young charges, is lost in amazement at the remarkable 
social oustoms of the sojourner at Newport-on-the-Sea. 

The engagement is not “announce! ”"—that is, to any 
one save Millie and Harry. Poor Millie, after a few show- 
213 of tears, finally utters fervent thanksgivings to Provi- 
denee that it is no worse, and is only grieved—kind. wo- 
manly little soul !—that there is to be no wild wedding 
preparations, no guests, no breakfast, no reception—no- 
thing. She ventures to express the wish to her husband 
that Cidney might have “taken it into her heud to fall in 
love with an unmarried man, 80 that there might have 
been a regular wedding, and a swell affuir all through {” 
But outwardly the pretty matron 1s al! smiies and silence, 
for the affair is as yet a profound secret—such is Miss 
Godwin’s desire. 

*Cidney, when will you marry me ?” Geoffrey Lin- 
doris asks, three weeks after that memorable day when he 
and Miss Godwin so shocked the nursery-maid’s ideas 
oi propriety. 

‘Never !” sho cays, with a laugh, throwing her white 
arms up over her head, as she half lies, half sits on the 
elifi-rocks by Bailey’s Beach, 


Did you. 


**Don’t jest with me about that,” he says a little sternly, 
putting his arm around her and drawing her to him 
“*Tell me when, my sweetheart ?” 

‘“‘In a year or two,” she laughs again, and turns he 
willing face to his kisses. 

‘I forbade your jesting with me on this affair. A yeu 
ortwo! You will marry me next week.” 

“*Next week !” she echoes, scornfully. 
soon marry you to-morrow as next week.” 

**So you shall, then !” he cries, triumphantly. 
have set our wedding-day, my darling.” 

There is no remonstrance, or smile even, on her face— 
only for a moment a curious look, as though she wer 
remembering some cruel thing, and then for ever putting 
it away from her, 

‘Geoffrey |""—she has moved away from his reach, and 
is sitting straightly—‘* you do not know exactly all aboxt 
me. My whole name is Bertha Cidney Langham My; 
uncle adopted me; I took his name of Godwin, and- 
and——” 

He is kneeling on the rocks before her. 

‘You! youl my wifel” 

‘*I— believe—I—am !” 

**Great God! Cidney ! Cidney ! can yon forgive me!" 

“*T love you !” she answers him again, quietly. 

‘* And to think that I might have had you for ten years 
—ten years out of a man’s life is @ great deal, Cidney ! 
My wife! my wife!” 

He turns away, shuddering with the bitter knowledge 
of his lost half-score, : 

‘* Geoffrey I” 

She goes over and lays her hand as him. 

‘*Yes, my darling |” 

** Are not you happy—have not you me now ?” 

‘**Have not I you? By the Lord, I have! Happy! [ 
look into your eyes, and see the only heaven I believe 
in. But, oh, Cidney! those lost ten years, when 1 
might . 

She closes his lament with her lips. 

To-morrow society is simply stunned with two pieces 
of information, viz.; that Mr. Geoffrey Lindoris’s wile is 
in Newport, and that she has heretofore been known 2s 
Cidney Godwin—and society thinks it now knows why 
he was so attentive to her from the very first time he sav 
her until the present moment. 

Cidney is alternately commiserated and congratulated 
—but Cidney is happy, and has almost banished from 
her husband’s recollection his lost half-score, 
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**T vow I’xu marry !” 

Not a very desperate case, in the common acceptation 
of the word; but could you have seen Poundexter’s face 
after ho uttered this vow, you would have been sure that 
he had received nothing less than a warning of his speedy 
demise, A more wcebegone expression cannot easily be 
imagined. Terror, anger and sorrow were about equally 
blended; and one would huve guessed his age at fifty, 
when, in reality, he was not over thirty-five. 

If there was one thing that he disliked more than an- 
other, it was matrimony ; and he had managed to escape 
it so long, that he felt quite secure, and was, th: retore, 
quite careless. He could not recollect when he had 
uttered the word marry, without the little prefix never; 
and he was startled when he realized the nature of hia 
vow. 

He looked cautiously at the doors, to see that they were 
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closed, and at the windows, to make sure that no imperti- 
nent listener was near—he occupied rooms in the second 
story—and then he felt easier. His face gradually assumed 
its natural, and by no means forbidding, aspect, and at 
last broke into smiles, as he thought how frightened he 
had been. 

“T vow I won’t marry!” was his first thought. “TI 
guess no one overheard me. And what if they did? A 
man can change his mind, if he wants to, as well as—a 
- woman. Mine is changed, most certainly ; but I really 
feel sorry and ashamed that I have expressed myself so 
foolishly.” 

You may think that Nicholas Poundexter was a very 
fickle-minded man; but he was not. Every one who has 
the pleasure of his acquaintance knows that there is not a 
man living that clings to the old ways more closely than 
Poundexter. Fickle! Fur from it! Why, ho has occu- 
pied the same rooms for at least ten years; and has taken 
the same paper, and read it at the same hour, for more 
than ten years. He takes his meals at the same table that 
he sat to a dozen years ago; and in all that time he has 
not changed the brand of his cigars, or the color of his 
wine, or his determination never to marry. If there was 
any fickleness about him, it was when he made the vow, 
and not when he retracted it. He stepped from the old 
track ; and, when he found he was wrong, stepped back 
again. 

‘©No, I won't marry!” he continued, while pulling on 
his boots. ‘‘I can’t see for my life what ever caused me to 
think of it! Humph! I guess I won’t !” 

Poundexter’s thoughts were running a little wild. He 
very well knew that the little billet lying right before him 
was the whole cause of his foolishness ; yet it was nothing 
but a request for his attendance at Mrs, Hazleton’s recep- 
tion—a request that must be complied with, for Mrs, Huzle- 
ton was a Poundexter. He had also promised. 

Now, the reveption itself he cared nothing about; but 
the thousand little annoyances (attentions) that he should 
meet, and which he was vain enough to believe were all so 
many baits on the matrimonial hook, seemed a little more 
than he had courage to face. He had half a mind to plead 
illness ; but that would not do, for he was never known to 
be sick a day in his life. His imagination then conjured 
up a room full of ladies, young and old, coming to inquire 
after the health of ‘poor Mr. Poundexter.” No, that 
would never do! After racking his brain for other expe- 
dients, all of which were rejected, he decided that he must 
go. And this gave rise to the thoughts that prompted 
his vow. 

“TI yow I'll marry! Then the women would scarcely 
look at me, and I might go where I pleased, without hav- 
ing so many soft glances thrown af me, so many soft sighs, 
such bewildering smiles. Bah!” 

But, as Poundexter could not marry in time to escape 
the trouble that then threatened him, he concluded not to 
marry at all. 

For some reason, Poundexter did not feel quite so com- 
fortable as usual. That foolish vow haunted him. He had 
never made but one other. Had he fulfilled it? Perhaps 
he was thinking of this. At all events, he was troubled 
the entire diy; and almost the last thing at night was a 
thought of the vow. Yet he closed his cyes obstinately, 
and declared again and again that he would never marry. 

But closed eyes did not bring sleep. For the first time 
in a dozen years, he was lying awake in bed when the clock 
struck twelve, Try as he would, his eyes were wide open, 
staring into the darkness. Nothing was right. The night 
was too warm ; the clothing too heavy; the room too dark ; 
the clock ticked too loud, and too fast. He got it into his 


head that if it did not tick at all, he could sleep. So he 
got up, and groped his way toward the door leading to 
the other room. 

‘*Confound the clock | it never ticked go loudly before ! 
I'll stop it !” 

He felt around, and at last found the catch that secured 
the door to the little timepiece; but he changed his mind 
just then. Take care, Poundexter! You will surely ac- 
quire a character for fickleness. 

He started back toward the bedroom. 

“Ti let it run ; it never has failed me yet. 
nervous. Hallo! what's this ?” 

The room was flooded with a light so intense that Ponn- 
dexter was forced to cover his eyes, and shut out the bril- 
liancy. When at last he could bear the light, he looked 
up, and saw written upon the wall, in letters of dazzling, 
flaming fire, ‘‘ Remember your vow!” 

With shrieks of terror, he turned and fled from the 
room, closing and bolting the door, overturning stools 
and chairs in his frenzied haste to escape the fearful sight. 

‘‘Bless me! this is awful !—this is terrible |!” exclaimed 
poor Poundexter, the perspiration falling from his face in 
great drops, and his teeth chattering with a sound not un- 
like the click, click, click of the telegraph. 

‘“Remember the vow ? Ivow]I shall never forget it !” 

For an hour or more he dared not enter the bedroom ; 
but as he heard no sounds whatever, and imagined that 
the great light had been removed, he at last found courage 
to open the door and look in. All dark and quiet, and not 
even a sulphurous smell, He lighted the gas, and exam- 
ined the room thoroughly, but found nothing wrong ; so 
he went to bed and slept. 

In the morning he thought of the vow, and the singular 
visitation ; but, his courage and obstinacy returning with 
daylight, he had the hardihood to declare that he would 
remember the vow, but would never marry. 

Ah, Poundexter! Is that the way you keep your word ? 

To see Nicholas Poundexter in Mrs, Hazleton’s elegant 
parlors, bowing to the fair hostess, and smiling so pleas- 
antly as he passed through the crowded rooms, one would 
not suppose that he had ever been scared in all his life— 
that a great fear was even then weighing upon his mind. 

‘*Remember your vow !” How the words haunted him ! 

‘If I should have to!” thought he ‘Bless mo! 
what a simpleton I was! But if I should have to— 
marry !” 

He looked cautiously at the guests that thronged the 
rooms, as though he could tell the fair one destined for 
him. He saw the one that he would have chosen, if a 
choice had been allowed ; but he had the impression that 
if he was coerced into the fulfillment of his vow, he wonld 
also be required to take the fair one allotted to him. What 
a predicament for a man who didn’t want to marry ! 

He became intensely uncomfortable, The ladies smoth- 
ered him with attentions, and the gentlemen bored him, 
The rooms were too full, and insufferably hot; yet he 
dreaded to lcave them, for the darkness had terrors since 
those flaming letters appeared tohim. Anything, how- 
ever, scemed preferable to the misery he was then endure 
ing, and he passed into the grove. He found a spot quite 
secure from intrusion, and, lighting his eigar, gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of the hour. 

‘© Remember your vor!” 

A voice, low, distinct and sepulchral, sounded right at 
his very elbow—a voice that thrilled him through and 
throuczh, and made every hair of his head erect with fear. 
Without stopping to see from whence the sound proceeded, 
he sprang to his feet and fled from the spot, nor looked 
once behind, But the voice pursued him, © 
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‘*Remember your vow!” sounded at his side, behind 
him, above him, and before him. Go whither he would, 
he heard the awful words, and, half dead with fright, he 
cleared the door of the house. 

‘* Remember your vow !” was whispered in his ear, as he 
stopped for one moment in the hall; and with renewed 
terror he bounded up the stairs at a speed that threatened 
to upset him. He reached the landing, and paused again. 
He had escaped. The voice did not follow him there. He 
did not breathe much easier, however, for there was but 
little breath left ; but a fow moments’ rest enabled: him to 
put on acalm exterior, and he re-entered the parlors as 
smiling as ever. 

‘‘T shall be compelled to marry,’’ was the conclusion 
that was forced upon him. ‘‘1f I could only choose, my- 
self! However, I'll wait awhile. Bless me! I can’t wait 
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Poundexter certainly had very good taste, for Clara For- 
man was decidedly the most dazzlingly beautifal woman 
in Mrs. Hazleton’s pariors. Poundexter thought as much ; 
and, for the first time in his life, wondered whether he 
‘was -looking or not. He certainly was not bad-look- 
ing ; and the idea which had somehow got abroad that he 
was a little fast, did not injure him in the least. 

“If I ever marry, I think I'll take this woman leaning 
on my arm” (he was taking Olara down to supper) ‘‘if she 
does not object. What lovely eyes! I never thought a 
woman could be so fascinating. And such lips! If I ever 
marry, I don’t think I could do better than take Miss 
Olara. I think, too, that I shall marry. I’m almost cer- 
tain I shall.” 

Don’t think Poundexter unstable if I tell you that, half 
an hour later, he solemnly declared: ‘I'll never, never 
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tion. Bat, if I'm obliged to marry, I should prefer 
the lady who is now advancing toward me, I'll turn my 
head, and see if she will speak.’’ 

‘* Mr, Poundexter-——” 

‘‘ Ah, Miss Forman, I was just thinking of you ””"—Poun- 
dexter was always truthful. ‘I received a letter from 
Captain Rainer, and he requested me to say to you that he 
had found what he was seeking.” 

Poundexter looked quite sharply into the face of Clara 
Forman. 
did feel somewhat curious to know whs* this was that the 
handsome captain was seeking. 

‘*If this Captain Rainer (he’s a good fellow for a com- 
panion, but a rascally rival) hasn’t a prior claim, I should 
prefer Clara Forman for a wife, provided that I conclude 
to take one,” 


He saw nothing to disturb his peace; but he. 


did drive; but when Poundexter alighted in front of his 
own home, the voice spoke again : 

‘* Remember your vow !” 

A key never turned a lock quicker than Poundexter’s 
did then, and a door was never opened and closed 
quicker. He felt but a trifle more secure when inside. 

‘*T guess I shall be obliged to marry; but I really should 
like the privilege of choosing my wife. This forcing one 
to marry, and then forcing one to take a woman that he 
does not—ahem !—love, is—is —confounded provoking, to 
say the least. I wonder if I shall see the fiery paragraph 
to-night? But what dol care for it? It can’t hurt me. 
Pooh! But I guess I'll not take the trouble to go to bed 
to-night. It is quite late, Marry! I guess I won't! Not 
if a fiery paragraph meets—— Ha! what’s that? Some- 
body in my bedroom! Robbers !” 
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POUNDEXTER’S VOW. —“‘ LYING ON THE BED WAS A YOUNG WOMAN, WITH BRIDAL BOBES COVERING HER PERFECT FORM. AT THE BEDSIDE 
SAT FATHER AND MOTHER, WHILE AT THE WINDOW WAS THE VENERABLE CLERGYMAN AND THE GOOD PHYSICIAN—ALL WAITING. THE 
STRANGE GUIDE LED POUNDEXTER TO HER COUCH AND PLACED THE INVALID’S HAND WITHIN HIS OWN,.”— SEE PAGE 106, 


Poundexter forgot his vow and matrimonial sar ay in | come,” thought Poundexter. 


a twinkling. To think that any one could have 
dacity to enter his apartments while he was away! It was 


without precedent. 

It is somewhat strange 
that he did not think of 
another ghostly visita- 
tion, from the fact that 
the sounds came from 
the bedroom ; but he did 
not, until he had grasped 
the coal-scuttle, the only 
weapon of defense within 
reach, and posted himself 
beside the door. The door 
Opening so noiselessly, 
when he knew that it 
had creaked unmercifully 
for a week or more, 
startled him; but. he 
kept his place. 

Wider, wider, wider 
opened the door, yet not 
a creak from those dry 
hinges — not a sound 
from the bedroom. 

Poundexter stood there 
in an attitude of attack, 
the coal-scuttle all ready, 
and waiting, but no one 
appeared. 

“I wish he would 
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HEAVILY ON HIS RIGHT ARM.’’ 


‘HIS EYES TURNED TOWARD THE DOOR, THE COAL-SCUTTLE DRAGGING 


‘‘This old scuttle is grow- 
e au-| ing heavy. I believe the tongs would have been sufii- 
cient. I wish I had ’em.” 
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He looked wistfully across 


the room at the coveted 
tongs; but they would 
not come to him, and he 
could not go to them 
without passing the open 
door, so he was forced to 
content himself with the 
coal-scuttle. 

It seemed an age that 
he waited there, his eyes 
turned toward the door, 
and the coal-scuttle drag- 
ging so heavily on his 
right arm. Not a sound 
came from the bedroom. 
All was as still as the 
grave. Taking courage 
from this, he resolved to 
make a forward move- 
ment. Bracing - himself 
for the charge, and rais- 
ing his voice to its loudest 
tone, he shouted : 

‘“Who is in my bed- 
room ?” 

At the same moment 
he made arush through 
the open door. If any 
one had been unfortunate 
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enough to have been in that bedroom, they would have 
been very much frightened; but the sight that met Poun- 
dexter’s eyes was more terrifying to him than a score of 
robbers. Right before him, and apparently coming toward 
him, were those flaming letters, hissing, seething hot, and 
longer than the room; while coming from the room he 
had just left was that awful voice, deeper and more 
unearthly: ** Remember your vow |” | 

Besieged before and behind, Poundexter knew not 
which way to turn, so he dropped on his knees and begged 
for time. 

‘* Remember your vow J” was the answar, repeated again 
and again, all the while growing less distinct, and at last 
ceasing entirely. At the same time thw letters were reced- 
ing from him—they wero blended into one ball of fire, 
which still receded, leaving nothing but a point of light, 
and this svon vanished in total darkness, 

Poundexter gazed in wonder and awe at this ending of 
the mvsterious visitation ; and when the whole had van- 
ished, he arose, much relieved, yet very nervous. 

‘‘I vow, I guess [ must marry, or drown myself. There 
is not much choice, unless I ean have Clara Forman. I 
wonder if she is extravagant? I have five thousand a 
year. That oucht to buy a great many nicknacks 3 and J 
could double it by a little exertion. Idon't use over one- 
third of it. It onght to keep us, with what she will have. 
I guess Ill try it. At any rate, if I must marry, ll marry 
the one I want, or Pll not marry at all. Who'll frighten 

me into it, I’d like to know ?” 

Very decided was Mr. Poundexter. During the hours 
of daylight you could not have found, in the whole city, a 
man more averse to matrimony ; but asthe sun went down 
he began to think of the terrible voice, tho letters of fire, 
and Clara Forman. 

“Tf I could only have the choice of a wife, I shonld not 
be so averse to this matrimonial state,” thought Poundex- 
ter, as he strolled leisurely toward home; ‘*‘ but this being 
forced into it without a word to say in the matter, is 
Well, I won’t marry, and that is all there is about it. No, 
not if an extra edition of that flery paragraph is issued, 
I won’t marry! I’m determined, and I don’t know but 
that Iam a little desperate; but I won't marry; that— 
is—so !” 

He thrust his hands very dcep in his pockets, and 
stepped along very firmly; but had gone a few squares 
only, when that voice from the other world (?) greeted 
him : 

‘*Poundexter, remember your vow !” 

Tit was not dark, yet there was no form visible from 
whence the voice could have come ; and there was no place 
of concealment, for Poundexter satisfied himself on that 
point, much to the amusement of some gentlemen who had 
been attracted to the spot by his singular conduct, and 
much to his own amazement. 

‘*I might have known better than to have prowled about 
this gentleman’s yard in search of such an fgnis fatuus. 
Upon my word, it’s the Forman place! I must offer an 
apology for my rudeness. Ah, here is Forman now; 
and, no doubt, has been looking at me all the while. I 
wonder if they think I’m crazy? More than half right, 
if they do.” 

‘* Good-evening, Forman.” 

Qnite a broad smile overspread Forman’s face, as he 
returned the salutation. 

**Can I assist you in your search, Ponndexter ?” 

‘Thank you, Forman; but I guess it was only an illu- 
sion. I was so very sure that I heard some one speak to 
me, that I made bold to enter your grounds and search for 
the speaker.” 


‘¢Nemember your vow!” came in slow, distinct tones, 

“There it is again, Forman! Did you hear it ?” ex- 
claimed Poundexter, looking all around, and even stepping 
about, to make sure he was not treading on the speaker. 
‘Did you hear it ?” 

‘‘Vory distinctly, Poundexter.” 

‘¢There is no use hunting for it,” said Poundexter ; **#% 
is supernatural. I hear the same voice every night; it is 
wearing my life away ; but I cannot escape it.” 

‘Tush, tush ! You are losing your wits,” said Forman. 
‘‘Come in and dine; no one but the family. So, you 
hear this voico every night? Have you ever made a 
vow ?” 

‘* Between you and me, Forman, I did make one,” said 
Poundexter, very confidentially. ‘It was very foolish, 
but I supposed no one heard it. Since then, I have been 
haunted, sir, by this mysterious voice.” 

‘¢ What was the vow, Poundexter ?” 

‘IT vowed that I would marry; but you who know me 
so well do not believe that I was serious. Nor was I; 
and I assure you that I never shall marry. There! you 
have the whole of it, Mr. Forman, and so let it rest I 
never shall marry.” 

A moment later, he fell to thinking again. 

“‘If I ever should marry, I certainly would prefer Clara 
Forman.” 

He caught sight of her through the open door of the 
parlor; and when he entered the room, he added a little 
to these thoughts, . 

“TE think I shall marry. I knowI should, if I had the 
privilege,” etc., tapping his head, as though the remainder 
of the remark was treasured there, 

He did not change his mind during the entire evening, 
for he enjoyed Clara Forman’s society exceedingly. 

‘‘ Beautiful! beautiful !” thought he, as he stood by her 
side, turning the music, ‘‘ Handsome as—as my near 
chestnut, and he can’t be beat for beauty in this little 
world !” 

This was the highest praise that Poundexter could be- 
stow; for he had never yet found anything, animate or 
inanimate, that was half so beautiful as the chestnut road- 
ster, At least, so he declared ; but at last he had found 
his equal. 

Ah, Poundexter! have you forgotten another Clara, 
whose beauty eclipsed even the beauty of the woman you 
are now looking upon so admiringly ? Remember! Re- 
member ! 

Poundexter went home very well satisfied with himself, 
and had no thoughts of altering his mind until he stood 
at his own door, thrusting the key into the lock. A lady 
just across the way was gently reproving her liege lord for 
his late hours, and the night being vezy still, Poundexter 
unintentionally overheard it. 

‘‘Humph! late! why, it’s not past eleven |” muttered 
Poundexter. ‘* Bless me! I wonder if they all do so? J 
won’t marry, not even Clara Forman !” 

He forgot to turn the key in the lock, so frightened 
was he when he thought how near he had been to the 
brink. 

‘Never | never I’ he exclaimed, grasping the door-knob 
nervously 5; but the door did not yield, and his face came 
in contact with its varnished surface in no very gentle 
manner. 

“Bless me, but that was a bump! However, I’! not 
marry, SO sure ag My name is Nicholas Poundexter !” and 
so he continued to declare all the way up the stairs, and 
into his own room. 

He locked the door very carefully, and threw the key 
upon the table; but before. he, could let the gas, there 


POUNDEXTER’S VOW. 
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arose such a din in the bedroom that poor Poundexter 
thought the whole house was falling upon him. He 
clapped his hands to his head, to ward off any stray tim- 
ber that might come near him, and rushed for the door. 
it was fastened, and he could not remember where he 
had put the key. Turning from the door, he made a 
rush for the sofa, and stowed himself away beneath it, 
shrieking : 

‘‘Mercy ! mercy? marcy !” 

The bedroom door began slowly to open, and the room 
became flooded with a light brighter than the sun, Then 
he knew that this awful clamor was only another visitation 
from—he didn’t know where. 

Still the horrible sounds continued, and out of the 
tumult arose the dreaded voice : 

‘*Mercy ? Did you have mercy, Nicholas Poundexter ? 
Remember your vow! The years are passing unheeded | 


Fulfill that solemn vow before it is too late! Remember! 
Your days are numbered 
“TT will !—I will!” shouted Poundexter. ‘I will !—T 


Will }’? : 

»“It ig well!” replied the voice, ‘The time is short. 
I leave you in peace. You have renewed the vow. Re- 
member! Beware!” — 

The voice ceased, the light vanished, and the bedroom 
door closed with a bang that threatened to shatter it in 
pieces. Poundexter remained under the sofa a long time. 

**T vow, I shall have to marry,” thought he, “or the 
whole house will bo down about my ears. I'd run away, 
but I never could escape these—these exhibitions, They 
are worth considerable in a scientific point of view, and I 
could clear a small fortune if I was allowed to make them 
public; but I don’t think I could stand another one like 
this. I suppose the next would be worse yet. What I 
have ever done to be so persecuted is beyond my compre- 
hension. There is only one way to get rid of this, and Ill 
marry. And I'll marry Clara Forman.” 

Poundexter now began to show stability. The very 
next evening he was.at Forman’s, and made good progress. 

“‘T vowI will marry,” said he, as he crossed the thresh- 
old of his own door. ‘I wonder if I shall be tormented 
to-night ?” 

He was not. The angry gods were evidently appeased, 
and everything went on quite smoothly for several days. 
He found so much real enjoyment on the ‘‘ road to mat- 
rimony,” that he forgot the “‘ fiery paragraph,” and the 
awful voice ; but he remembered his vow. 

If he had a heart—and who can doubt it ?—Clara For- 
man’s beauty had touched it. He pecam> the most atten- 
tive of lovers. 

And he pressed his suit with some success; for the 
wealth of Nicholas Poundexter, and such an agreeable ac- 
companiment as Poundexter himself, were not to be 
thrown lightly aside, There was his town house—a model 
of taste and elegance; and his country seat was a most 
beautifal place. Then his stables were filled with envi- 
able thoroughbreds, and who could drive them like Poun- 
dexter? And there was his five thousand a year. Who 
can wonder that Clara Forman was proud of his attentions, 
and looked eagerly forward to the time when she should 
be mistress of his elegant establishment ? 

Of course her heart had some influence. Indeed, it is 
but justica to her to say that she had regarded Poun- 
dexter with favor for a long time; but he was so very far 
out of reach! As she had not ‘‘vewed the grapes were 
sour,” she was ready to grasp the coveted prize, and she 
was also determined to hold it securely, 

Ponndexter was very prompt. 


have pushed the purchase of a favorite horse; and so 
speedily did he ‘close the bargain,” that he took his ac 
quaintances by surprise. 

The appointment of the day followed as speedily, and 
Poundexter was deep in the details of furniture, and 
beds, and curtains, and the thousand and one things ne- 
cessary to refurnish his elegant home. , 

He rather liked it. It gave him an exalted opinion of 
himself. There was an added dignity to his step, and to 
see him behind that ‘‘near chestnut” and his mate, one 
surely would know that he was about to marry. 

And he congratulated himself on his escape from those 
terrible visitations that had made his life perfectly miser- 
able. He had been unmolested since he had decided to 
marry—he heartily wished he had decided sooner—and 
he had no more fear of them, and no more need of them. 

The day arrived at last ; or, rather, the evening, for so 
it had been arranged. The carriage drove up to the door, 
and Poundexter hastened to enter it. He was somewhat 
excited—happy is a better term—and did not notice the 
muffled figure that held the door while he stepped into 
the carriage. But when this same figure followed hims 
and took a seat opposite, he began towonder. He was so 
happy that he couldn’t be cross, and he asked, very pleas- 
antly : 

‘* My dear sir, have you not made a mistake ?” 

The stranger made noreply, but instead came the much- 
dreaded, almost forgotten voice: 

‘*Poundexter, this night you fulfill yourvow! A guide 
is given you. Follow him, and all will be well. Disobey, 
and you forfeit your life. Remember, and beware !” 

Without waiting to hear more, Poundexter sprang for 
the door ; but the stranger grasped him, and forced him 
back upon the seat. 

‘The vow must be fulfilled !” said he ; and at the same 
time Poundexter caught the gleam of sharp steel. He 
became very quiet, leaning back in his seat and. wonder- 
ing what would come next. 

Carriages passed and repassed ; ‘the walks were thronged 
with people, and ever and anon he detected a policeman 
among them. But he dared not cry out. The stranger's 
hand was at his throat, and right above him gleamed the 
knife, 

He saw the long line of carriages drawn up before the 
residence of Clara Forman; saw the brilliantly lighted 
mansion, and heard the merry laughter and the joyous 
music. But still the carriage drove on. Waiting! wait- 
ing! How long would Clara Forman wait for the ex- 
pected one ? 

On, on, on! and at last they drew up before a plain 
dwelling, situated in the very outskirts of the city. Poun- 
dexter turned pale, and his whole frame was in a tremor, 
as he looked out at the house, Did he recognize it ? 

‘* There, Nicholas Poundexter |” said the strange guide, 
pointing at the one lighted window. ‘*Go!” 

Poundexter alighted, and tottered up the walk to the 
house, The stranger was close at his side, and when they 
reached the door he opened it, and commanded Poun- 
dexter to enter. Then he led him mp the narrow stairs, 
and ushered him into a dimly-lighted chamber, following 
and closing the door. 

Poundexter took in the whole scene ata glance. Lying 
on the bed was a young woman, with bridal robes cover 
ing her perfect form. Her beauty outshone even Clara 
Forman’s, notwithstanding the weary hand of suffering 
that had been laid upon her. She, too, was waiting—had 
been waiting—so long! At the bedside sat father and 


When he once decided | mother, while at the window was the,venerable ¢lergy- 


to marry he gave his whole attention to it, Jast as he would | man and the good physician—al) waiting, 


- short pause, during 
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They rose when Pounderxter and his strange guide en- 
tered. The young woman turned her full, dark eyes upon 
Poundexter with a wistful look, that he could not mis- 
understand. Howmany days and months had she waited 
for this hour! but not for it to come in such a manner. 
It gave her no happiness now ; only relieved her anxiety. 

Poundexter wag perfectly passive in the hands of the 
strange guide. He stood with bowed head just where he 
had stopped when he entered the room, his mind busy 
with the past, and now and then a thought of Clara For- 
man and the gay company awaiting him. He was aroused 
by a sound like rush- 
ing water. Then the 
room became filled 
with that. strange, 
dazzling light, fol- 
lowing which was the 
mysterious voice: 

‘* The, bridegroom 
is ready, and the 
bride is waiting.” 

Then there was a 


which no one spoke. 
Again the strange 
voice was heard : 
**¢T will make you 
my wife, Clara Le- 
fever, and acknowl- 
edge you before all 
men. I solemnly 
promise it— within 
the year.’ Has Nich- 
olas Poundexter for- 
gotten his own 
words? Does he re- 
member this solemn 
vow? This night 
ends the year. This 
vow must be fulfilled. 
Let the ceremony OY i 
be performed. See, 
the clock marks the 
time, and only ten 
short minutes are 
left. Peace be with 
you, Poundexter, 
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The voice ceased, 
and the strange guide 
led Poundexter to 
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but now righted, daughter had at last found happiness 
Well, she deserved it. 

When, a few months later, Poundexter led his bride, m 
the fall flush of health and happiness, to his luxuriant 
home, people wondered not that he had cast aside the 
smiles of Clara Forman for the love of this peerless beauty. 
They never knew the suffering she had endured for his 
sake, nor the hand that led him back to his allegiance. 

Clara Forman felt the loss, but there was love enough 
in her heart to make her mercifal toward the man who 
had ruined her happiness and so gorely wounded her 
pride. With a for- 
giving spirit, that 
deserved a better re- 
turn, she said : 

“IT hope he will 
be happy.” 

May we not all 
hope that her sorrow 
may grow lighter as 
the years go by, and 
that she may at last 
find perfect happi- 
ness ? 

Thus was Poun- 
dexter married ; thus 
was the vow ful- 
filled;- and thus 
ended the mission 
of Signor 
of the most acoomp- 
lished ventriloquists 
and necromancers of 
modern times, 


THE LEHIGH 
VALLEY. 

Onz ‘of the most 
Switzerland-like parts 
of America, easy of 
access, too, from our 
great cities of New 
York and Philadel- 
phia, is the Valley of 
the Lehigh From 
Easton, if you take 
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the Valley of the Le- 
high, hugging the 


river all the way. Op- 
posite, and similarly 


the bedside, and | A SURPRISE IN THE HAYFIELD. crowding and winding 


placed the invalid’s 

hand within his own. The white-haired clergyman pro- 
ceeded with the duty assigned to him, and Nicholas 
Poundexter solemnly responded. 

‘‘What God hath joined to~ether, let no man put 
asunder !’’ 

The clock tolled the midnight hour, and the voice spoke 
for the last time: 

‘* Allis well! Adieu, adieu !” 

For a brief time Poundexter was left aione with his 
bride. What was said by those two persons—the betrayed 
and the betrayer—may never be known; but when the 
parents again entered the room they knew, by the joyful 
light in the beautiful eyes, that their much-wronged, 
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along the river, often 
in full view, is the Lehigh Valley Railroad, which, with 
the Central of New Jersey, divides the entire business 
of the great fhigh coal-producing region. We pass 
through the active and bustling cities of Allentown and ° 
Catasauqua ; the quaint town of Bethlehem, which stil? 
retains many of its Moravian characteristics ; by the great 
iron foundries of Hokendauqua, where the descendants of 
the first manufacturer in America of iron from anthracite 
coal still conduct an enormous business; through a num- 
ber of smaller towns, all interested in some form or other 
of iron manufacture ; Packerton, with its extensive yards 
for the making-up of the long coal-trains which are 


‘almost constantly in sight; and alittle more than four 
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THE LEHIGH VALLEY. 
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114 THE SKELETON 


OF HOLAR CHURCH. 


hours from New York, aro landed at Mauch Chunk, 
almost on the steps of the Mansion House. 

Back of the house, at an angle of sixty degrees, rises 
Mauch Chunk Mountain, crowding its base under the 
very foundations of the hotel, and thrusting the limbe of 
its overhanging trees almost into the second and third- 
. story windows. Mauch Chunk (Indian for Bear Mount- 
ain) ought to be a paradise for the operator in real estate 
—there’s so very littlé of the article. In front of the Man- 
sion House is a narrow street, the only one in the town ; 
in front of the street, the tracks of the Central Railroad ; 
in front of the tracks, the Lehigh River; in front of the 
river, the Lehigh Canal ; in front of the canal, the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad ; and iu front of the railroad, the bold 
and precipitous side of. Bear Mountain, with its base cut 
off sharply, inorder to permit the existence of the rail- 
road, All these are laid in together, ‘‘ spoon-fashion,” 
between Mauch Chunk and Bear Mountain; and what 
with two railroads, river and canal, small room is left for 
corner lots, avenues, boulevards and real-estaté specula- 
tors. 

Tho “ Switch-back,” the ostensible object of every ex- 
cursion to Mauch Chunk, is an exceedingly simple and 
highly interesting affair. Built for the transportation of 
coal from the Summit Hill mines to the railways and 
canal at the Lehigh, it was superseded for that purpose 
five years since by the Nesquehoning tunnel, and is now 
used only for pleasure and excursion travel. Its tracks, 
of a guage one foot narrower than the ordinary railway, 
describe a gigantic > against the mountain side, and over 
_ them the cars are run with gravity as the sole motive 
power. 

Arrived at the terminus of the road, at the foot of one 
of the arms of the pq, you see the Mount Pisgah Plane, 
2,300 feet straight away up the face of the mountain 
before you, rising 660 feet to the opposite terminus of 
the other arm of the letter. The car, which-holds perhaps 
thirty persons, is rapidly drawn up by a stationary en- 
gine, and once at the summit, the view is charming and 
picturesque. The valley, with its restless rushing river 
and equally restless trains, the sluggish canal and lazy 
boats, the towns of Mauch Chunk and East Mauch 
Chunk, are spread out as a map, while all around and 
near at hand on every side rise densely wooded mount- 
ains. Tho sides of Mount Pisgah are precipitous, and 
the view sweeps closely around ita base. The whole field 
of vision, limited and sharply defined, gives one ‘‘a bird's- 
eye view ” of this charming valley. 

From the summit of Mount Pisgah the distinctive tea- 
ture of the Switch-back Railroad is putin operation. A 
brakeman stations himself at the front of the car, and, 
without ado, delay, or effort of any kind, the car rolls 
swiftly down the declivity of six miles, diagonally, so to 
speak, along the side of the mountain, where the foot of 
another straight ascent—‘‘ plane " it is called here—is 
reached. This is Mount Jefferson, and we are hoisted 
to the top as at Mount Pisgah, by a stationary engine, and 
landed in the heart of the little mining villuge of Summit 
Hill. From this point we return to the foot of Mount 
Pisgah by gravity, the round trip of eighteen miles occu- 
pying, with stops for sight-seeing on the way, about an 
hour and a half. The grade of the gravity road is not 
heavy, ranging from forty to sixty feet to the mile, and 
the trip is attended by no danger whatever. 


Two miles up the Lehigh from Mauch Chunk is the 


Glen Onoko, within two or three years opened to the 
public, and improved by the Lehich Valley Railroad 
Company. To describe in detail Glen Onoko would be 


impossible, Of its general characteristics it may be said 


that it is one of the most beautifal and attractive spots 
that can be imagined ; that it is a long and constant!; 
varying succession of waterfalls, rocky cascades, mos:- 
covered rocks, green, gleaming foliage, swaying bong: | 
and brilliant flowers ; it is a mile and a quarter long, «+ ° 
cending in that distance 900 feet, and it sustains all clai= 
which its most ardent admirers make for it, 


Onoko Falls, the principal in the glen, are seventy-fir: 


feet high, and almost perfect in their beauty, equaling th: 
far-famed Minnehaha, with the accession of much mozs 
effective and sympathetic surroundings. 


The water of the glen is from two large springs s 


short distance above its head, and the supply is constant 
and bountiful. Near the head of the glen is plainly vis- 
ble the trail along which General Sullivan, a century ago, 
marched his little army in pursuit of the Indians, drec- 
ging over the almost impassable heights seven pieces cf 
field artillery. 


From the upper entrance of the glen, a walk of half s 


mile brings the visitor to ‘‘ Packer’s Point,” where a look- 
out observatory has been erected, from which,a 
similar in some respecte, superior in others, to that from 
Mount Pisgah—is obtained. Sixty-five miles away, in a 
straight line to the south Schooley’s Mountain, in 
Jersey, is seen through the 
the broad Pocono, and near at hand, nestling by the bank 
of the Lehigh, are the two houses, on the old Wilkes- 
barre road from Mauch Chunk, which ‘mark the spot 
where the first shipment of anthracite coal was made, 
bound for Philadelphia and a market. 


view— 


igh Gap ; over opposite is 


THE SKELETON OF HOLAR CHURCH—AN 


ICELANDIC LEGEND, 


Once, on a Winter evening, it happened that Jon An- 
son, Bishop of Holar, wanted a book which he had left 
lying on the altar of the church, so he called his house- 
hold folk together, and asked which of them would do 
him the favor of fetching the book to him. They all 
shuddered at the idea, and all drew back, except one maid- 
servant, who declared herself quite willing to go, and not 
in the least afraid. 

Now, the bishop, having enemies—as who has not ?— 
had made a tunnel from his own house, which was called 
the palace, underground to the church, with a view to 
being able, if need should ever be, to take sanctuary at a 
moment’s notice, and unobserved. 

Through this tunnel the maid went, having procured 
the keys of the church; but when she had taken the book 
from the altar she determined n ot to go back through the 
tunnel, which she had found dismal and ghostly, but, 
rather, round the other way. So she walked down the 
church with the keys to the outer door, and looking to- 
ward the benches where the women were wont to sit, she 
saw there a human skeleton with long yellow hair! 
Amazed at this, but in no way frightened, she went up to 
the figure and said : 

‘Who are you ?” 

Upon which the skeleton said: 

“I am a woman, and have long becn dead. But my 
mother cursed me so that I cannot corrupt and return to 
the dust whence I sprang. Now, therefore, my good girl, 
I entreat you to release me from this ban, if it lies in your 
power.” 

“But,” answered the girl, “it does not lie in my power, 
as far as I now know. Tell me how I can help you.” 

Then the skeleton replied: 

‘You must ask my mother to forgive me my faults, 


. & MURDER DISCOVERED BY TOUCHING THE DEAD BODY. 
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and to annul her ourse; for she may very likely do for 
the living what she refuses to do for the dead. It is a 
rare thing, indeed, for the living to ask favors of the 
dead. 93 

‘¢ Where is your mother, then ?” asked the maiden. ... 

‘‘Oh,” said the other, ‘‘she is here, there and every- 
where. Now, for example, she is yonder in the choir.” 

Then the maiden went through the door into the choir, 
and saw sitting there, on one of the benches, a wondrous 
ugly old woman in a red hat, to whom she addressed her- 
self, asking her to be good enough to forgive her daugh- 
ter and remove from herthe curse. After pausing awhile, 
plainly unwilling, the old hag answered : 

“Well, it is not often that you living people ask favors 
of me, so for once I will say to you Yea!” : 

Having thanked her for her goodness, the maiden went 
back toward the outer door, but when she came to the 
place where she had seen the skeleton, found there only 
a heap of dust. So she went on toward the door, and as 
she opened it she heard a voice from the inner part of the 
church, which cried after her: _ Zo 3 

‘‘Look at my red eyes, how red they are !”” 

And without looking round she answered: 

** Look at my black back, how black it is !” 

As soon as she had shut the door behind her she found 
that the churchyard seemed to swarm with people, who 
were shouting and screaming direfully, and who made as 
if they would stop her. Butshe, summoning up courage, 
rushed through the middle of them, without looking 
either to the right or to the left, and reached the home- 
building in safety. 

As she delivered the book to the bishop she said: 


*‘8o0 loud were the voices of the goblin band, 
That five echoes for each were found 

In the mountain-reck, though far they stand 
From Hoilar burying-ground.” 


HOY SPECTACLES ARE MADE, 


Tue white lens in use in the ordinary spectacle of com- 
merce is made of the common window-pane glass rolled 
in sheeta—sometimes it is made into balls. From these 
are cut pieces of about one and a quarter to one and a 
half inches in size ; they are then taken into the grinding- 
room and each piece cemented separately upon what is 
called a lap, of a semicircular shape. These are made to 
fit into a corresponding curve or saucer, into which fine 
emery powder is introduced, and subjected: to a swift 
rotary motion. The gradual curve in the lap gives to the 
glass as it is ground a corresponding shape, until the de- 
sired centre is reached. The lap is then taken and sub- 
jected to warmth, which melts the cement sufficiently to 
permit the glass being removed and turned upon the op- 
posite side, when the same proccss is renewed. This be- 
ing completed, the lenses are again detached from the 
lap and taken to another department, where they are 
shaped to fit the frames. This is accomplished by a ma- 
chine of extreme delicacy. Each piece of glass is put 
separately upon a rest, when a diamond is brought to 
bear upon it, moving in the form of an oval, th us cutting 
the desired size; but the edges, of course, are rough and 
sharp, and must be beveled. For this purpose they are 
turned over to another set of hands, mostly girls, who 
have charge of the grindstones, which are about six inches 
in thickness. Each operator is provided with a gauge; 
the glass is taken between the forefinger and the thumb, 
and held sufficiently sidewise to produce the desired 
bevel ; when this is attained it is again turned and the 
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other side of the bevel completed. During this process 
it is constantly gauged in order to ascertain that the 
frame will close upon it without too much pressare, which 
would break the lens. .. | ; 

The next process to which the lens is subjected is thet 
of ‘‘ focusing,” and requires extreme care, The person 
having this department to attend to is placed in a small 
room alone ; across the entrance is hung a curtain, which 
is only drawn aside sufficiently to admit the required 
amount of light from a window several feet away, upon 
one of the top panes of which is placed a piece of heavy 
cardboard with a small hole cut in the centre represent- 
ing the bull’s-eye of a target. » Through this the rays of 
light shine upon the lens in the hands of a workman, and 
are reflected through it toa dark background. The lens 
is then moved back and forth upon an inch measure until 
the proper focus is attained. Say, for instance, the ex- 
treme end of the measure is sixty-two inches—the lens is 
placed at that, but does not focus; it is gradually moved 
along, inch by inch, until, perhaps, it is brought to thirty- 
six inches. At this the proper height of centre or focus 
is attained, and it is then numbered thirty-six. Tho same 
operation is of course necessary with every lens, This ac- 
counts for the numbers which are upon spectacles or 
glasses of any kind when purchased. 


, a a, 


, HARK! 


How weary have the minutes staid, 

As at each my poor heart atraycd,' 

That his loved steps have delayed 
While I wait here! 


I chid the rustling leaves above, 
I hushed the cooing of the dove, 
I waited for my coming lova, 

In anxious fear. 


. Hark! what js that, faint and far, 
Reaches myear?, He lifts the bar; 
He treads the path; shine out, O star! 

My love is here! ; 


The peril that around him hung, __ 

The danger that struck dumb my tongue, 

The viper foe that would have stung, 
Now disappear. 


eee ee 


A MURDER DISCOVERED BY TOUCHING THE 
DEAD BODY, 


Tue following account of an extraordinary case of mur- 
der, in Hertfordshire, was found amongst the papers of 
that eminent lawyer, Sir John Maynard, one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal of England : 

‘* The case,” relates Sir John, “or rather the history of 
a case, that happened in the County of Hertford, I 
thought good to report here, though it happened in the 
fourth year of King Charles L , that the memory of it may 
not be lost by the miscarriage of my papers or otherwise. 
I wrote the evidence which was given, which I and many 
others did hear, and I wrote it exactly according to what 
was deposed at the bar of the King’s Bench, viz.: 

‘Johan Norkett, wife of Arthur Norkett, being mur- 
dered, the question was, how she came by her death ? 
The coroner’s inquest, on view of the body, and deposi- 
tions of Mary Norkett, John Okerman, and Agnes his 
wife, inclined to find Johan Norkett /elo de se; for they 
informed the coroner and jury that she was found dead 
in her bed, the knife sticking-in the floor, and her throat 
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cut; that the night before she went to bed with her child, 
tho plaintiff in this appeal (her husband being absent), 
and that no other person, after such time as she was gone 
to bed, came into her house, the examinants lying in the 
cuter room, and they must needs have seen or known if 
any stranger had come in ; whereupon the jury gave up to 
the coroner their verdict, that she was felo de se. But after- 
ward, upon rumor among the neighborhood, and their ob- 
sorvance of divers circumstances, which manifested that 
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MOUNT PISGAH PLANE, 


she did not, nor, according to these circumstances, could 
ever possibly murder herself, whereupon the jury, whose 
verdict was not yet drawn into form by the coroner, de- 
sired the coroner that the body, which was buried, might 
be taken out of the grave, which the coroner assented to ; 
and thirty days after her ‘death she was taken up in the 
presence of the jury and a great number of people, 
whereupon the jury changed their verdict. The persons 
being afterward tried at Hertford assizes, were acquitted, 
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but so much against the evidence that Judge Hervey left 
fall his opinion, that better an appeal (or action by the 
heir against the murderer for his life, a proceeding now 
abolished) were brought than so foul a murder escape 
unpunished ; and in Easter term, 4th Charles I., they 
were tried on the appeal, which was brought by the young 
child against his father, grandmother, and aunt, and her 
husband, Okerman; and because the evidence was 80 
strange, I took exact and particular notice, and it was as 
follows, viz. : ; 

‘‘ After the matters above related, an ancient and grave 
person, minister to the parish where the murder was com- 
mitted (being sworn to give evidence according to cus- 
tom), deposed, ‘That the body being taken out of the 
grave thirty days after the party’s death, and lying on the 
grass, and the four defendants present, they were required 
each of them 


to touch the 
dead body. 
Okerman’s 
wife fell upon 
her knees, 
and prayed 
God to show 
tokens of her 
innocence, or 
to some such 
purpose — her 
very words I 
have forgot. 
The appellees 
did touch the 
dead body, 
whereupon 
the brow of 
the dead, 
which was 
before a livid 
and oarrion 
color (that was 
the verbal ex- 
pression in 
terminis of the 
witness), be- 
gan to have a 
dew or gentle ._ 
sweat arise 
upon it, which 
increased by 
degrees till 
the sweat ran 
down in drops 
upon the face, the brow turned and changed to a lively 
and fresh color, and the dead opened one of her eyes 
and shut it again, and this opening the eye was done 
three several times. She likewise thrust out the ring or 
marriage finger three several times, and pulled it in 
again, and the finger dropped blood on the grass.’ 

‘‘ Sir Nicholas Hyde, Chief Magistrate, seemed to doubt 
the evidence, and asked the witneas : 

‘* * Who saw this besides you ?’ 
' & Witness: ‘I cannot swear what others saw ; but, my 
lord,’ said he, ‘I believe the whole company sawit; and 
if it had been thought a doubt, proof would have been 
made of it, and many would have attested with me.’ 

‘‘Then the witness, observing some admiration in the 
auditors, spake further : 

‘“**My lord, I am minister of the parish, and have 
known all of the parties, but never have had any ogcasion 
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of displeasure against any of them, nor had to do with 
them, nor they with me. But as I was minister, the 
thing was wonderful to me. I have no interest in the 
matter, but as called upon to testify the truth, and that I 
have done.’ 

‘This witness was a reverend person ; as I guessed, 
was about seventy years of age, His testimony was deliv. 
ered gravely and temperately, but to the great admiration 
of the auditory ; whereupon, applying himself to the 
chief-justice, he said : 

‘** My lord, my brother here present is minister of tho 
parish adjacent, and, I am assured, saw all done that I 
have affirmed.’ 

“Therefore, that person was sworn to give evidence, 
and deposed to in every point, viz.: the sweating of tho 
brow, changing of its color, opening of the eye, and the 

thrice motion 

of the finger, 
and drawing 
it in again— 
only the first 
witness added 
that he him- 
self dipped 
his finger in 
the blood 
which came 
from the dead 
body, to ex- 
- amine it, and 
he swore he 
believed it 
was blood. 

“I oonfer- 
red afterward 
with Sir Ed- 
ward Powell, 
barrister - at- 
law, and 
others, who 
all concurred 
in the obser- 
vation; and 
for myself, if 
I were upon 
oath, I can 
depose _ that 
these deposi- 

- tions, especi- 
ally the first 
witness, are re- 
ported truly. 

“The other evidence was given against the prisoners, 
—viz.: the grandmother of the plaintiff, and against Oker- 
man ‘and his wife—that they confessed they lay in the 
next room to the dead person that night, and that none 
came into the house till they found her dead the next 
morning. Therefore, if she did not murder herself, they 
must be the murderers. To that end further proof was 
made : 

‘« Firstly.—That she lay in a composed manner in bed, 
the bed-clothes nothing at all disturbed, and her child by 
her in bed. 

‘¢ Secondly.—Her throat cut from ear to ear, and her 
neck broken ; and if she first cut her throat, she could not 
break her neck in the bed, nor con(ra. 

‘‘ Thirdly.—There was no blood in the bed, saving 
there was a tincture of blood on the bolster, where her 
head lay, but no substance of blood at all. 
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“ Fourthly. —From the bed’s head there was a stream of 
blood on the floor, which ran along till it ponded in the 
bendings on the floor to a very great quantity ; and there 
was also another stream of blood at the bed’s foot, which 
ponded also on the floor to a very great quantity ; but no 
continuance or communication of either of these two 
places from one to the other, neither upon the bed—so 
that she bled in two places severally. And it was deposed, 
turning up the mats of the bed, there were clots of con- 
gealed blood in the straw of the mats underneath. 

\  Fifthly.—The bloody knife was found in the morning 
aticking in the fioor, a good distance from the bed, but the 
point of the knife, as it stuck, was to the bed, and the 
haft from the bed. 

‘* Sizthly.—There was a print of a thumb and fore- 
finger of a left hand. 

*‘ Sir Nicholas Hyde, chief-justice, said to the witness : 

‘¢ © How can you know the print of a left hand from the 
print of a right hand in such a case ?” 

ss Witness: ‘It is hard to describe; but if it pleases 
that honorable judge to put his left hand upon your left 
hand, you cannot possibly put your right hand in the 
same posture.’ 

‘‘ Which being done, and appearing so, the defendants 
had time to make their defense, but gave no evidence to 
any purpose. The jury, departing from the bar, and re- 
turning, acquitted Okerman, and found the other three 
guilty, who being severally demanded what they could 
say why judgment should not be pronounced, said no 
more than, ‘I did not do it! I did not do it !’ 

‘¢ Judgment was given, and the grandmother and the 
husband executed, but the aunt had the privilege to be 
spered execution, being with child. 

‘‘T inquired if they confessed anything at their execu- 
tion, but they did not, as I am told.” 


BUTTER AND CHEESE OF THE ANCIENTS. 


From the fact that ancient writers of the Hebrew and 
Greek schools do not mention butter or cream, some have 
concluded that neither was known nbr used, up to nearly 
the close of the first century of the Christian era; but this 
must be a mistake, for no doubt one of tho oils mentioned 
in the Old Testament was of a butyraceous description. 
The milk of herds and of goats is spoken of, consequently 
there must have been cream, and butter also, produced by 
the conveyance of milk in skins on camelback, as it is fre- 
quently carried in what is called the Holy Land to-day. 

The climate, in patriarchal times, as at present, would 
not allow butter to remain long in a solid state ; and hence 
its mention as oil. This is, however, speculative, though 
more than probable. 

Pliny speaks of ‘‘cow-cheese,” which he calls butyrum ; 
and the nomad Arabs made what they called ‘‘kymac,” 
which is a thickened preparation of cream, almost like 
butter. It is made by shaking cream of goats’ milk in a 
calabash. The native East Indians make butter from buf- 
faloes’ milk, which they call ‘‘ ghee,” which is simply 
butter of a thick, oily consistency. 

Homer and Virgil both mention cheese, the former that 
could be cut by a knife—Hercamede being described in 
the Iliad as having shred and scraped goats’ cheese 
into a posset he prepared for the wounded Machaon. 
Virgil leaves cheese with no greater consistency than curd, 
which the Scythians used to mix with mare’s blood and 
feast upon. 

Long before the Christian era, the buttery extract from 
milk was used by the barbarous nations and by the Ro- 
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mans aS an ointment, with which they anointed children 
when teething, and applied to their skins to defend them 
from the sun. This was butyrum, ghee, or melted batter ; 
and, if it looked then no more tempting than when pre 
sented forty years ago, under an Arab tent at the second 
cataract on the Nile, it must have been then, as now, a 
very repulsive appearing article of food, with a_most offens- 
ive smell of rancidity. 
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THE EYE AND ITS USE. 


By WILLIAM ACKrRoyD, F. LC, 


Ir is easy to work with an instrument without knowing 
anything atall about its construction. Thousands of toar- 
ists yearly point their ‘‘ glasses” to mountain and mere 
without having the least idea in what manner these wonder- 
fal instruments bring that which is afar off comparatively 
near to them; and how many millions are there who use 
their eyes every waking hour of their lives without know- 
ing about the build of these wonderful organs! Yet, if 
one sets about it properly, it is very easy to learn quite 
enough to understand how the eye is built up, how its 
parts work harmoniously together, and how we have ac- 
quired our ideas of form, size, distance, etc. 

If desirous of knowing all about the telescope, our first 
work would be to take it to pieces, and then we should 
try and ascertain, as well as we could, the use of each 
part, arriving finally at a conception of the working of the 
whole instrument. We must proceed similarly in the 
case of the eye. -Let us, then, dismember an eye, and by 
a series of intelligent observations, experiments and com- 
parisons we may aryive at all we at present want to know 
—the structure and -use of it. Fortunately for our pur- 
pose, the eye of a sheep or cow will do quite well. If you 
send to thé butcher for two eyes he will probably, as in 
my case, send you half-a-dozen. With these make the 
following investigation: 

Take one and cut off the muscle which has been left ad- 
hering to the side. Now note that the eyeball is nearly 
spherical, and has a white cord projecting from the back. 
This cord proceeds into the interior of the eye, and before 
it was severed connected the eye with the brain. With- 
out cutting up the eye, we can ascertain little more now 
than we do by an inspection of our own eyes in the look- 
ing-glass. We observe a transparent, circular front, 
which bulges out slightly ; this is the cornea, and it 
merges into the ‘‘ white of the eye” or sclerotic coat, which 
seems to form the rest of the eyeball. Under the trans- 
parent cornea one sees a colored ring, the iris, and the 
opening in the middle of this is termed the pupil. We 
may turn now to make a cursory examination of its inte- 
rior, 

With a pretty sharp razor cautiously make across in- 
cision into the cornea of the cow’s eye, As soon as the 
thick cornea has been cut through a watery-looking fiuid 
issues, which is termed the aqueous humor. When the 
incision has been made large enough gently press the eye- 
ball, and there will be squeezed out a most important 
organ, the crysfalline lens, truly crystalline, for it is ice-like 
in its transparency and purity. It is not always thus, for 
on the approach of old age it becomes tinged with yellow, 
and has then a peculiar effect on the culor sense, not of 
much consequence save in the case of an artist. To one 
troubled with this defect, the strong blues presented by 
nature in daylight appear bluer than they are, and thea 
weak blues of his pigments much weaker than they are. 
But in following his art the painter has to copy nature's 
bright blues, with the weak blues he has before him in 
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his pigments, and consequently puts too much of the 
latter on to his canvas in his endeavor to represent nature 
faithfully. This was Mulready’s condition in his old days, 
and Leibreich points out that his later pictures are too 
cold, and only look of a natural tint when we observe 
them through yellow glass. 

After observing well the form of the lens, how that it 
is more convex on one side than on the other, put it 
aside for future experimental use. One of the inci- 
sions that havé been made in the cornea may now be en- 
larged, so that the sclerotic coat is cut through and the 
eyeball nearly bisected. The remainder of the eyeball 
will be found to contain a perfectly colorless and jelly- 
like substanoe, the vitreous humor. Through this trans- 
parent humor the color of the internal coating of the eye 
is plainly visible, of a satiny, and in some parts a perfectly 
violet, tint. ‘The wall or spherical shell which surrounds 
the vitreous humor consists ef three layers—the inner col- 
ored one, termed the retina, the outer sclerotic coat, and 
between these two the choroid coat, which is lined with 
pigment on the side which it presents to the retina. Theo 
more minute structure of some of these we must inquire 
into further on ; and now, before the mangled eye is pitched 
away, note the spot on the retina where the white cord or 
optic nerve enters, by pushing a pin through the nerve 
into the interior. The pin-point will be found to come 
out a little to one side of the central portion of the retina. 

Our preliminary work has necessarily been of a rough 


nature : we have been settling broad landmarks, and the | 


reader who may be inclined to go.in for a move minute 
survey will now use the microscope and dissecting appa- 


ratas, and have recourse to the instructions furnished by. 


special works of too technical a nature to be detailed in 
these pages. We have done well if the position and shape 
of the principal parts are understood, so that we can form 


a picture in the mind’s eye of the inside as well as the }: 


outside of the visual organ. To aid us in this, let us turn 
to a finished diagram, so that we may understand one or 
two points concerning which.we are at present a little 
hazy—as, ¢.g., the exact position and mode of suspension 
of the lens, how the iris is attached, etc. . 

On reference to cut on p. 125 it will be seen that the lens 
is placed between the vitreous humor and the aqueous 
humor, and is kept in its place by a membranous frame, 
which extends from the edges of the lens to what are 
termed the ciliary processes of the choroid coat. 

The outer edges of the iris are firmly connected with 
the shell at the junction of the cornea and sclerotic doat, 
and it is applied pretty closely to the front face of the 
lena, By the contraction of certain circular muscles, with 
which it is provided, it can lessen the area of the pupil 
quickly, jast as in an‘old-fashi oned purse the drawing to 
of the strings closes the mouth. It has hkewise certain 
radiating fibres, and the contraction of these enlarges the 
pupil, as, ‘again, we might open the mouth of the purse by 
pulling at the sides of the bag. 

The movements of the iris or colored curtain of the eye 


are of extreme interest, showing as they do how very sen-. 


sitive the eye is to light. There are several ways of watch- 
ing its movements, one being the familiar looking-glass 
method. Shut one eye and look into a mirror with the 
other at the iria. It will be found that upon opening the 
closed eye the iris which is being gazed at will expand 
very markedly, or, what amounts to the same thing, there 
will be a marked contraction of the pupil. Other methods 
the writer has described in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and as they require no complicated 
apparatus, we may give them here. 

The surface of the cornea is moistened with the finid 


which forms tears, and as every time one winks this film 
of liquid is disturbed, it follows, from what we know of 
the influence of rough surfaces on light, that there must 
be a slight alteration in direction of some of the rays 
which enter the eye. Regard a distant gas-lamp with one 
eye closed—beams seem to proceed from the flame like 
golden bars, These are due to a large extent to the bend- 
ing influence of this surface-fluid. Whilst looking at 
the light with one eye, it will be found that there is an 
alteration in the disposition of the bars at every wink— 
that is, at every disturbance of this tear-fluid. Now gaze 
steadily at one of the brightest of the stars, or at a gas- 
lamp some distance away, and strike a match in front of 
the face while looking at the star or lamp. Immediately 
the match is lighted, the bars of light, which seem to pro- 
ject from the star on every hand, retreat into it like the 
horns of a snail that have just come into rude contact 
with some unwelcome object, The influx of more | 


A STAR SEEN WITH EXPANDED PUPIL (2); THE STAR SEEN WITH 
THE CONTRACTED PUPIL (0) ; ILLUSTRATING THE PIN-HEAD 
EXPERIMENT (C). ; 

light into the eye when the match is struck causes the 
pupi) to contract, and the rays which appear to stretch 
out from the star are thus cut off by the iris, until the 
distant luminary appears only like a dot of light. The 
next two ways are equally as interesting as this one. 
Burnish the head of an ordinary brass pin, and then 
place the pin up to the head ina black hat. Now, with 
one eye shut, and your back to the light, bring the pin- 
head near to the other eye, so that light may be reflected 
into it from the polished convex surface. One sees a cir- 
cular luminous field, with projecting hairs at the bottom, 
which belong to the top eyelid (c). Globules of the 
tear-fluid also appear at each wink. Now, while looking 
at this circular luminous field, bring up the other hand 
and intercept the light which is falling into the eye for 
moment, When the hand is drawn away, mark the dis- 
tinct alteration in area of field which is produced—the 
field contracts most markedly. 

For the remaining method we only require a piece of 
tin-foil in which a minute hole has been pricked with a 
pin. Upon closing one eye as before, and looking with 
the other through this hole, placed about half an inch 
away, any alteration in size of the iris is at once discerned 
by the alteration in area of the circular field of view. 

Substantially the same effects may be observed under 
very different circumstances. Lying idly on one’s back 
on the grass in the midday sun, with the eyes screened 
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THE EYE AND ITS USE. 


it contracts; and no 
doubt some poet of the 
future will liken the iris, 
in its beauty, to liberal- 
mindedness, which the 
more you illuminate it 
the more it expands. 

We have now taken our 
optical instrument to 
pieces, and know the po- 
sitions of its most promi- 
nent parts—oornea, aque- 
ous humor, crystallino 
lens, vitreous humor and 
retina. By a very homely 
device we may illustrate 
the use of the more im- 
portant of these. Tho 
apparatus necessary ocon- 
sista of a plain glass flask 
filled with water, a candle, 
and two pieces of white 
cardboard, one of which 
must have a small round 
hole punched in it, about 
the size of a three-cent- 
piece. Place the flask so 
that the light of the candle 
may fall full upon it, and 
take the unperforated 
piece of cardboard and 
fix it upright on the other 
side of the flask, at such 
a distance that an image 
of the candle-flame is 
projected on to it. The 
image will appear some- 
what blurred, owing to 
what is known as spheri- 
cal aberration, or the in- 
ability of a lens with 
spherical surfaces to bring 
all the rays which fall 
upon it to the same foous. 
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by the border of a straw hat, one sees a great number of 
round holes against the bright sky, and they simultane- 
ously and capricioysly alter in size. 

Were we not acyuainted with the foregoing facts, wo 
should little think of referring these alterations to the 
movements of the iris, | 

Again, if with the back to the light a polished walking- 
stick be held close to one side of the face, like a fenoer 
guarding that region, the portion of it nearest to the eye 
presents a bar of light, which varies in width according 
as the pupil is expanded or contracted. The ring on 
one’s finger will answer admirably for the pin in the hat 
experiment, and the reader may often have seen the round 
circle of light reflected from its surface when in medita- 
tive mood he has had his ring-finger near to his eya; he 
may, moreover, have seen it expand and contract, and. 
have been quite at a loss to account for the phenomenon. 
. These and other facts all prove how very sensitive the 
eye is to variations in amount of light entering it, a sensi- 
tiveness which has been admiringly pondered over by 
both poet and philosopher. Thomas Moore and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes each compare the pupil of the eye to 
bigotry, which the more light you pour upon it the more 


Now place the perforated 
| cardboard between tho 
light and the flask, and it will be found that the image is 
very much improved, more distinct and perfect than be- 
fore. With the completed arrangement we have the ap- 
paratus placed as on p. 122, in this order : light, perforated 
cardboard, water-flask and cardboard screen ; and the use 
of three very important portions of the eye is illustrated, 
the screen (rv.) representing the retina, the flask (m1.) the 
crystalline lens, and the perforated cardboard (m.) stand- 
ing for the iris. One of the uses of the iris, then, is to 
correct any tendency the crystalline lens may have to 
form a blurred image; and the use of the lens is to pro- 
ject a pretty picture of external objects on to the retina, 
whilst the latter transmits its impressions through the 
optic nerve to the brain. 

That the action of the crystalline lens is precisely the 
same as that of our water-flask may be easily shown. 
Stick a pin into the edge of the lens that has been kept 
to experiment with, and now bring the candle on one side 
of it and a paper screen on the other. A blurred image 
appears on the screen, and it is inverted. Its distinctness 
is much improved by having here, as in our former exper- 
iment, a perforated piece of cardboard or paper to repre- 
sent the iris, 
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The iris is said to have another use, which will bo well 
understood after considering the behavior of a bundle of 
rays passing through a doubleconvexlens. Since the lens 
is thickest in the middle and thinnest at the margin, we 
may look at it as a combination of peculiar glass prisms. 
Sunpose a double convex lens were cut in two, its section 
would be of the shape shown at a (page 122), which is not 
unlike a section of two prisms base to base (5), and it 
behaves toward white light like two such prisms. A 
prism, as the reader is aware, breaks up white light into 
its ‘parent colors,” red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo and violet, and in the course of this breaking up 
violet light is most bent, and red least so. 
two thin pencils of white light, a and b (page 122), be sent 


into two prisms, placed base to base, it will be readily 


seen that the violet rays come together at f much sooner 


than the red rays at /”, and when a double convex lens is 


employed to bring together an infinite number of rays of 


light, it behaves like two prisms placed baso to basa. In 


the centre of the field the overlapping of the spectra gives 
us a white area, but the borders, where no such overlap- 
ping can take place, are 
colored ; the border of tho 
section at s, before any of 
the rays have been brought 
to a focus, is of an orange 
to red tint, and the section 
of s’, after all the rays have 
been brought to a focus, is 
of a bluish tinge. This may 
be seen with an ordinary 
magnifying glass in the case 
of the sun’s rays.) Before 
the sun’s image is well 
formed the border of the 
circle of light is of an orange 
tint ; after the focns is past 
the disk of light is fringed 
with blue. Double convex 
lenses all behave in this 
way, a peculiarity which is 
termed chromatic aberration. 
If this fringe were cut off 
by means of a ring-like 
screen, it is evident that in- 
convenience arising from 
this aberration would be 
overcome. Ring-like screens 
of this kind are, therefore, 
employed inside telescopes 
for this purpose ; and many 
eminent men maintain that 
in the iris we are supplied 
with a ring-like screen which 
noutralizes any tendency the 
crystalline lens may have to 
exhibit this defect. 

In darkness we see no- 
thing, nor can we see any- 
thing in daylight if the eyes 
be closed. Immediately, 
however, the eyes are op- 
ened, we become conscious 
of the existence of external 
objects; their images are 
cast upon the retina, and in 
some wonderful manner the 
facts are flashed along the 
optic nerve to the brain. 


If, therefore, 


This action of light upon the retinal membrane is 
one of the most marvelous that we are acquainted 
with ; not that there is a Jack of surprising facts 
concerning the power of a beam of light, for we know 
that it is an agent that has a peculiar and potent 
influence in the three kingdoms of nature. The work 
done by it in the green leaves of trees must be something 
enormous, and had we the proper data, it would be an in- 
teresting problem to ascertain how many millions of tons 
of wood are yearly produced by its chemical action on 
the carbonic acid floating in the air. Its influence on 
vital phenomena is somewhat surprising, it being a well- 
known fact that the healthiest portions of a hospital are 
those wards which are best lighted. The prolonged ab- 
sence of light would be a very serious matter, for an eter- 
nal night on the faca of ‘the earth would probably lead 
first to death and disease, ‘and finally to a sightless animal 
creation; , Note ‘the effects of an Arctic night in Smith's 
Sound, as described by Dr. Kane: 

** Dec, 15th,. Thursday.—We have lost the last vestige 
of our mid-day twilight. We cannot see print, and 
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scarcely paper ; the fingers cannot be counted a foot from 
the eyes. 

‘¢ The first traces of returning light were observed at 
noon on the 21st January, when the southern horizon had 
for a short time a distinct orange tint. . . . .We had been 
nearing thé sunshine for thirty-two days, and had just 
reached that degree of mitigated darkness which made the 


extreme midnight of Sir Edward Parry in latitude 74° 47'.- 


Even as late as the 31st, two very sensitive daguerreotype 
plates, treated with iodine and bromine, failed to indicate 
any solar influence when exposed to the southern horizon 
at noon; the camera being used in-doors to escape the 
effects of cold. The influence of this long, intense dark- 
ness was most depressing. Even our dogs, although the 
greater part of them were natives of the Arctic Circle, 
were unable to withstand it. Most of them died from an 
anomalous form of disease, to which I am sutisfied the 
absence of light contributed as much as the extreme cold. 
I give a little extract from my journal of January 20. 

‘*s This morning at five o’clock—for I am so afflicted 
with the insomnium of this eternal night that I rise at any 
time between midnight and noon—I went upon deck. It 
was absolutely dark, the cold not permitting a swinging 
lamp. There was not a glimmer eame to me through the 
ice-crusted window-panes of the cabin. While I was feel- 
ing my way, half puzzled as to the best method of steer- 
ing clear of whatever might be before me, two of my 


—- 


‘ EXPERIMENT TO ILLUSTRATE THE USE OF CERTAIN PARTS OF 
THE EYE. 

Newfoundland dogs put their cold noses against my hand, 
and instantly commenced the most exuberant antics of 
satisfaction. It then occurred to me how very dreary and 
forlorn must these poor animals be, at atmospheres + 10° 
in-doors, and — 60° without, living in darkness, howling 
at an accidental light as if it reminded them of the moon, 
and with nothing either of instinct or sensation to tell 
them of the passing hours, or to explain the long-lost 
daylight. They shall see the lantern more frequently.’ ” 

Now, suppose an animal, untold ages ago, had been 
placed in darkness, kept there, and all its descendants 
after it—what would have happened? An organ that is 
never used decreases in size, and in the course of ages may 
disappear. It is highly probable, ‘therefore, that after a 
few generations, the eyes of these confined animals would 
be diminished in size and sensitiveness, and that finally 
they would become stone-blind. It is thought by many 
scientific men that the blind fishes and insects which 
inhabit the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky have had 
some such history, and are the descendants of originals 
still represented by perfect furms outside, From the fore- 
going facts it follows that the absence of light is injuri- 
ous, and its presence beneficial, to animated nature. Nor 
is its influence on inorganic matter of less importance. 
We have seen that it materially influences the electrical 


‘other; he placed the 


conductivity of the element selenium; and as a quality is 
seldom isolated, but possessed by a host of other bodies 
to a more or less degree, light has probably this action on 
other substances. When absorbed it may be turned into 
heat, or employed in effecting 
chemical changes, as in the 
photographer’s iodized plate. 
Books, sometimes, which have 
lain for years and years side by 
side, with only the titular por- 
tion of the backs exposed to the 
sun’s rays, exhibit a marked dif- 
ference in the color of their 
covers, the backs being de- 
cidedly paler than the sides, 

The bird-stuffer, aware of this 
action of light, takes good care 
to paint the plumage of his birds 
with more stable colors; and the careful curator, long 
tormented with the destructive action of light on the 
gaudy colors of his butterflies, now endeavors with tinted 
glass to sift the sun’s rays of what he has found to be 
their most destructive parts. 

This bleaching action is exhibited in a remarkable 


SECTION OF DOUBLE CON- 
VEX LENS (GQ); SECTION 
OF TWO PRISMS PLACED 
BASE TO BASE (U). 


‘degree in the case of the retina, After Prof. Fr. Boll 


announced the discovery that the outer layer of the retina 
—i.¢, the layer furthest from the vitreous humor—is in 
the living condition not colorless, but of a purple-red color, 
and that the color is being centinually destroyed by the 
light which enters the eye, this subject became of the 
utmost importance, and ere long, Dr. W. Ktihne, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the University of Heidelberg, as- 
certained that this coloring matter, termed the visual pur- 
ple, may be bleached by light a/fler death—an important 
discovery, inasmuch as many experiments could now be 
made on removed retinz, which before would have seemed 
useless or impossible. 

To show the influence of solar light, Ktihne took ten 
uniformly purple retin of frogs (Rana temporaria), and 
spread them out in a 
row touching each = 7 
retin in'a spectrum of 
the sun’s light obtained 
by passing a bundle of 
rays thrdéugh a fiint- 
glass prism, sd that 
some were exposed to 
ultra-red and red rays, 
others to violet and 
ultra-violet rays, and 
the remainder to the 
light of the rest of the 
spectrum. It would ap- 
pear that where there 
was the greatest ab- 
sorption of light, the 
bleaching of the ex- 
posed retins: was soon- 
est effected. 

After his experiments, 
Kiihne was able to affirn 
that light of one color 
bleaches and decolorizes 
the coloring matter of 
the retina, as white light 
does, only very much 
more slowly ; that of all < 
one-colored lights the 
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following act with decreasing rapidity : greenish-yellow 
yellowish-green, green, bluish-green, greenish-blue, cyan- 
ogen-blue, indigo-blue, Violet, later pure yellow and 
orange, and still later ultra-violet and red; that the 
extreme red and ultra-violet rays are not entirely without 
action, but that the commencement of the ultra-violet is 
more active than the commencement of the visible red. 
He points out, a8 a most significant fact, that precisely 
thosa rays which most affect our eyes, and appear to be 
the most intense—namely, the greenish-yellow—are those 
by which the coloring matter of the retina itself is the 
most changed. Seeing then that the retina is the eye- 
screen, and that it is materially influenced by the action 
of light, it now behooves us, because of its importance, 
to inquire more particularly into its structure, and the 

. uses of its vari- 
ous parts. 

The retina is 
a perfectly trans- 
parent mem- 
brane, varying in 
thickness from 
an eightieth to 
a little less than 
a hundred and 
sixtieth of an 
inch, and lines 
the interior of 
the wall of the 
eye-ball, as we 
have seen, A 
thin vertical sec- 
tion of it at any 
spot except the 
exact centro 
(called the yel- 
low spot) and 
the entrance of 
the optic nerve, 
when viewed 
under the micro- 
scope, presents 
us with the 
structures re- 
=e , Presented. From 

+ — ”° bto hk the nerv- 

~——, ous element is 
held together by 
what is termed 
connective  tis- 
sue, and beyond 
h the remainder 
of the retina 
consists of pe- 
culiarly shaped 
‘nerve filaments, 
some like staves, and called rods, and others of a sugar- 
loaf form, termed cones, Three of these cones and six 
rods are shown on a larger scale. 

Where the optic nerve enters the eye it spreads out its 
filaments in all directions, forming the fore-part, (3), of 
the retina; and these, doubtless, are in connection with 
the rods and cones at the back. The intermediary struct- 
ures are stated in the detailed inscription to the cut. 

One would naturally suppose that the portion of the re- 
tina turned toward the light would be the part which is 
affected by it ; we shall see, however, as we proceed, that 
such is not the case, but that these rods and cones at the 
very back of the retina are the agents which /eel the light 
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@) Surface of the Retina in contact with the Vitre- 
ous Humor ; (0) Expansion of the Fibres of the 
Optic Nerve ; (c) Ganglionio Corpuscles ; (d) Mole- 
cular Layer and Nervous Fibres ; (e) Inner Gran- 
ules and Nuclei; (/) Intergranular Layer, and 
interwoven Nervous Fibres bearing the Inner 
Granules ; Granules of the Outer Layer ; (A) 
Oater Limiting Surface whero the Rods and Cones 
start,“and Connectiv» Tissuc ceases , (i) Rods and 
Cone; ; (k) Limiting Surface in contact with the 
Pigment of the Choroid Cvat. 
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after it has passed through 
the transparent parts - 


which lie in front. There 
are minute blood-vessels 
in the retina, ramifications 
of the artery which enters 
the eye along with the 
optic nerve, and they are 
spread out in the portion 
of the membrane which 
lies between the layer of 
rods and cones and the 
surface in contact with 
the vitreous humor. Evi- 
dence of their existence 
may be easily obtained 
without even having re- 
course to dissection. Let 
the reader try the follow- 
ing simple experiment 
upon himself, by means 
of which he will see the 
shadcvs of the vessels 
like the black and bare 
arms of a tree seen against 
a red sunset sky. No light 
must be in the room save 
that of a candle, and this 
must be employed in the following way: Close one 
eye, and with the other stare into the dark vacancy. 
Now move the candle-flame up and down near to the 
outer side of the open eye, so that the light enters it in a 
slanting direction. Under these circumstances the reader 
will see a series of diverging black lines against a red 
ground, which are known as Purkinje’s figures.* 

For the success of the experiment it is very necessary 
to keep the candle moving. Sir Charles Wheatstone in- 
vented an instrument fcr showing an original variation of 
this experiment. It consists of a circular plate of metal, 
about two inches in diameter, blackened at its outer side. 
and perforated at its centre, with an aper- 
ture about half an inch in diameter. To 
the inner face is fixed a similar plate of 
ground glass. On placing the aperture 
between the eye and the flame of a candle, 
and keeping the plate in motion, so as to 
displace continually the image of the aper- 
ture on the retina, the ramifying lines are 
seen distributed as before, but brighter. 
In the very centre of the field of vision 
thore is a small circular space, in which no 
traces of vessels appear; this is the most 
sensitive portion of the retina. When this 
portion of the retina is examined it is found 
to be full of close-set cones—a fact which, 
taken along with another we shall now 
mention, seems to show that these cones 
are the portions of the retina which are 
sensitive to light. Where the optic nerve 
enters the retina there are no cones; this 
spot is blind. We have experimentally 
ascertained that the optic nerve enters the 
eye a little to one side of its central part, 
and as the eye rests in the head it is the 
side nearest the nose where the nerve enters. 


THE RODS AND CONES ON A LARGER 
SCALE; THERE ARE THREE OF THE 
LATTER BETWEEN SIX OF THB 
FORMER. 


*In some of our best physiological text-books TESTING FOR THB 
the idea is given that bright lines On a dark BLIND SPOT IM 
ground are seen—a curious mistake. EACH BETINA. 
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The following experi- 
ment proves that the 
point of entrance is not 
sensitive to light: Close 
the left eye, and regard 
the cross (page 123, a) 
steadily with the right, 
held, say, eighteen inches 
away. Now bring the 
paper gradually nearer, 
keeping the gaze fixed 
on the cross, while, how- 
ever, an effort is made to 
keep the white circle in 
sight without turning the 
eye away from the cross. 
As the cross nears the 
eye, a position is reached 
where the white circle 
disappears. Upon con- 
tinuing the approach of 
the cross, the white circle 
comes into view again. 
Now close the right eye 
and follow precisely the 
same directions with the 
following circle and 
cross (B), keeping the 
eye steadily fixed on the cross as before. It will be found 
again that at one stage of the approach of the cross the 
white circle disappears. This experiment proves that 
there is a spot on each retina on its nasal side which is 
blind ; this spot is the entrance of the optic nerve, which 
has accordingly been called the punctum cecum, or blind 
spot. 

On page 126 we have endeavored to represent the con- 
ditions in these two experiments. Three positions of the 
circle and cross with respect to the eyes are shown. In 
the second position, where the image of the circle rests in 
each case on the blind spot, the circle cannot be seen. It 
has again come into sight by the time the third position 
is reached, and when the image no longer rests on the en- 
trance of the optic nerve. These two facts, then, that 
there are no cones in that spot of the retina which is 
blind, that there are cones nearly to the exclusion of other 
elements in the spot of retina where vision is most acute, 
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would lead us to suppose 
that these cones are in 
some way concerned in 
the phenomenon . of 
vision. Nooturnal birds, 
like owls, are said to have 
very few cones, aud the 
eel, which lives in dark 
mud, none at all. The 
mode of occurrence of 
Purkinje’s figures like- 
wise points to the region 
of the cones as being that 
which is influenced by 
light. In producing 
these figures the light 
falls on the inner surface 
of the retina, so that 
whatever perceives tho 
shadows of the blood- 
vessels will necessarily 
lie on the other side of 
them, namely, in the lo- 
cality of the rods and 
cones. ' 

The question arises, 
What makes this layer 
of the retina sensitive to 
light? Can it be the peculiar form of the rods and cones 
which are adapted to take up ethereal wave-motion ? 
or can it be because in this region there is that coloring 
matter which is known as the visual purple? The work- 
ing out of the question has so far proved a most baffling 
inquiry, and we cannot do better here than give the re- 
sults of the most recent research. 

Some have supposed that the retina, like the sensitized 
plate in a photographer’s camera, is a membrane upon 
which the light acts and prints images of external objects. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the philosopher to whom 
we owe much evidence that would seem to support this 
hypothesis thinks that the retina, so long as it is main- 
tained in its natural connections with the pigment of the 
choroid coat, resembles not so much a photographic plate 
as a whole photographic workshop, in which the oper- 
ator, by bringing new sensitive material, is always renew- 
ing the plates, and at the same time washing out the old 
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" SECTION OF THE HUMAN EYE. 


(a) Sclerotic Coat ; (b) Cornea ; (¢) Conjunctiva ; (e) Choroid 
Coat ; (f) Ciliary Muscle ; by) fliary Proceeses ; (A) Iris; 
, (i) Optic Nerve ; (k) Boundary of Retina; (i) Crystalline 

Lena ; (n) Choroid Pigment ; (0) Retina ; (¢) Yellow Spot 
BYE WITH SECTIONS SHOWING LINE OF VISION. of Retina ; (ag) Aqueous Humor ; (v) Vitreous Humor. 


ual purple could be renewed upon bringing a bleached | accordingly found it necessary to remove and invert the 
retina into contact with the layer of pigment which lines | retina for optographic purposes. Whilst treating of this 
the choroid coat. matter he is careful to remark that there are not wanting 
And here we may remark that this pigment forms the | imaginative persons who profess to have seen in the eye 
natural support of the rods. The pigment, when viewed | of a murdered person the image of the murderer, but for 
under the microscope, appears to be formed of six-sided | his part he cannot corroborate their wild assertions. 
particles, arranged side by side, as represented at a (page | This photographic change of the retina under the influ- 
126) ; 5 is a side view of two of these particles, and at cone | ence of light is associated with a change in its electrical 
is seen with retinal rods imbedded in it. condition, and just as various kinds of light bleach the 
Ktihne recounts some other remarkable experiments, a | visual purple in different degrees, so in like manner vari- 
few of which we may here describe as bearing on this | ous kinds of light influence the electrical condition of the 
subject. : retina in different degrees. To ascertain this Messrs, 
On one occasion a frog exposed only to blue light kept | Dewar and McKendrick experimented on a great number 
its eye steadily fixed on the flame. After fourteen hours’ | ofanimals—snakes, frogs, toads, newts, gold-fishes,’ stickle- 
exposure it was found that a beautiful image of the gas- | backs, rockling, the common crab, the swimming crab, 
light had been photographed on the retina, appearing | spider-crab, lobster and hermit-crab. They were able to 
perfectly colorless on a deep red ground. It will be ob- | show that in each of these cases when light falls on the 
served that we have here a phenomenon analogous to what | retina its electrical condition is alteréd, and afterward they 
would take place in our experiment, represented on page | ascertained the same fact with regard to the cat, rabbit, 
122, supposing the screen rv. were colored, and the light | pigeon and owl Some of the results of their series of 
had the power to impriat its white likeness on it. ‘elaborate experiments are these : 
‘ 1. That the specific effect of light on the eye is to 
change the electrical condition of the retina and optic 
nerve. 2. That the change is in agreement with Fech- 
ner’s law. 3. That those rays, such as yellow, which ap- 
pear to our consciousness to be the most luminous, affect 
the electrical condition the most; and that those, such as 
vielet, which are least luminous, affect: it least ; that this 


MUSCLES AND NERVES CONNECTED WITH THE BEYB. 


These oplograms, or retinal photographs, are not easily 
obtainable, and Kiihne had long tried to get them in the 
eyes of the larger mammals before he was successful in the 
case detailed above. One of the difficulties in the way of 
Successful optography arises from the fact that the front 
layers of the retina become opaque in death, and as the 
visual purple is in the region of the rods and cones at the 


image ; for Kiihne, to whom we refer, found that the vis- | back, the light can evidently: not penetrata so far. Kihne 
| 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
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TION UPON ENTERING THE BRAIN. 


electrical change is essentially dependent on the retina, 
because, if this structure is removed, while the other 
structure of the eye lives, there is no sensitiveness to light. 

These two phenomena, then, the bleaching of the retina 
and its electrical change, are probably both concerned in 
the act of vision, and more especially the latter, for there 


THE BLACK PIGMENT OF THE CHOROID COAT, . 


{a) Six-sided Particles of Pigment ; (5) Side-view of two ; (c) one with 
ttached Roda. e°*s 


HOW WE PERCEIVE THE INSENSIBILITY OF THE BLIND SPOT. THE DOTTED 
LINES SHOW THE DIRECTION OF THE OPTIC NERVES UNTIL THEIR JUNC- 


may be something more than analogy in experi- 
ments like that of Siemens, wherein an artificia} 
eye is made to vary the indications of a galvano- 
meter with each alteration in color or intensity 
of the light entering it. 

Now we are in a better position than when we 

started to inquire into the reason why we rer- 
ceive external objects so well in daylight. The 
light reflected from these bodies, varying in color 
and quantity , enters the eye, and by means of its 
media forms a perfect image at the back; won- 
derful changes are all the while going cn in the 
substance of the retina, varying in amount with 
the nature of the image on it, and intelligence 
of these changes is transmitted along the optic 
nerve in some way, to produce in the brain an 
idea of what is before the observer. The growth 
of this power, from the “evolutionist’s” stand- 
point, we cannot give in better words than those 
which were used by Professor Tyndall, in his 
memorable Belfast address to the British Associa- 
tion : 
' Tn the lowest organisms we have a kind of 
tactual sense diffused over the entire body ; then, 
through impressions from without, and their cor- 
responding adjustments, special portions of the 
surface become more responsive to stimuli than 
others. The senses are nascent, the basis of all 
of them being that simple tactual sense which 
the sage Democritus recognized 2,300 years ago 
as their common progenitor. The action of 
light, in the first instance, appears to be a mere 
disturbance of the chemical processes in the ani- 
mal organism, similar to that which occurs in 
the leaves of plants. By degrees the action be- 
comes localized in a few pigment cells, more 
sensitive to light than the surrounding tissue. 
The eye is here incipient. At first it is merely 
capable of revealing differences of light and shade 
produced by bodies close at hand. Followed 
as the interception of the light is in almost all 
cases by the contact of the closely adjacent opaque 
body, sight in this condition becomes a kind of 
‘anticipatory touch.’ The adjustment continues ; 
a slight bulging out of the epidermis over the 
pigment-granules supervenes. A lens is incipi- 
ent, and through the operation of infinite adjust- 
ments, at length reaches the perfection that it 
displays in the hawk and the eagle.” 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


How To Wan THE Livs-PRESERVER.—Thero is an ingenious 
mode of showing how life-preservers should be put on. It has 
very properly been contended that vessels of every description 
should be compelled to carry an anpe supply of life-preservers ; 
but it has been noticed that though many ships have complied 
with so reasonable a regulation, there are some persons who 
do not know how to adjust the preserver, even when they have 
succeeded in obtaining it. Co uently, Mr. Delhommer has 
constructed an fron drinking-foun in the model of a human 
figure, upon which the life-preserver has to be arranged in its 
exact onan as for 086. that the fountain must be re- 
P ly visited by all the passengers, and that they cannot pos- 


that they will speedily acquire a knowledge of the manner of ap- 

rlying te Of course a large supply of the life-saving apparatus 

must be kept on board readily accessible, the one on the model 

peing employed for the sole purpose of explaining how it should 
worn, 


Tas first experiment with the electric light in connection with 
vegetation was made by Hervé-Mangon in 1861. He succeeded 
by means of ft in spb 7 chlorophyll in young seedlings of 
rye, but he did not succeed In demonstrating any chlorophyllian 
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activity by the evolution of oxygen. Dr. Siemens has worked on 
a far larger scale than is possible in a laboratory experiment, and 
has substituted for the sun a little sun of his own. To quote the 
account in the London Times, “an electric centre of light equal to 
1,40) candles, placed at a distance of two metres from growing 

lants, appeared to be equal to average Saye at this season of 

he year.” As faras the experiments went, not merely were all 
the effects which, from a horticultural point of view, might be ox- 


pected from daylight reproduced by the electric light, but, by | 


making the latter supplement the former, double work was ex- 
tracted from the plants, and tho growth of vegetation under the 

rolonged Summer of northern latitudes was artificially {mitated. 

he observation of Hervé-Mangon was also extended, and it was 
found that the electric light was competent to produce all the me- 
chanical effects of daylight, such as bringing about the re-erection 
of the foliage of plants which during night-time exhibit the phe- 
nomenon of sleep. Seedlings of mustard which had never seen 
daylight were quite as greon and vigorous as those which had 
never been submitted to tho artificial light. The same result was 
shown by the follage of carrots, and those which had been illu- 
minated naturally by day and artificially by night, had leaves 
which were palpably taller and greener than those which, whether 
from natural or artificial sources, had “only enjoyed a smaller 
amount of illummation, 


A New PHoToGRAPHIC Process.—The Japanese are now begin- 
ning to return in kind some of the scientific instruction which 
they have so diligently borrowed from Europe during several 
years past. One of the first-fruits of their Western culture is a 
new sort of photograph, something similar to the well-known 
English type-printing photograph. It had long been observed by 
the workmen engaged in m Japanese lacquer, that ong of 
the substances has the singular property of besoming almpst as 
hard as a stone when exposed to the action of sunlight; and a 
Japanese inventor has conceived the idea of applying it in the 

reparation of relief photographs. A slab covered with this ma- 

erial is exposed for twelve hours to daylight, which !s allowed to 

ass through the “‘ negative” plate placed in front of it. By this 

ime the slab has become hardened to different degrees, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the light falling on it, or, in other-words 
according to the light and shade of the negative in front; and 
upon carefully pari tan away the softer parts, a pictorial surface 
in low relief is obtained, similar to an engrayer’s block, and sult- 
able for printing from. 


Cow-rrEE Mrux.—Amongst the numerous curious objects ex- 
hibited {n Paris last gpa were some bottles of cow-tree milk from 
Venezuela. This ma OF ioe is extracted from the plant known 
as the Brosimum ga ndron, and an analysis of the milk has 
been made, with the following results. Tho component parts are: 


RYMKANGS Hoo sk ie hos b6-cbicwee 65 denen owsioes 


Caseine......ccccsccorseees an ere 1 

Sugar, otc......... Ccdiisamiawesias hen Sa? te 
Wax, saponifiable mass.......e..++.... 35.2 % 
WatO iss cine catecrrces tees saceweatonaes 58.0 7 
Undetermined ........scccccucceseeees - ee 


It will thus be seen that this pulce bears a resemblance, 80 far 


as its sugar alkalies (phosphate) and fatty constituents go, to the 
milk of the domestic cow. P Farther it has been gacertalied that 
the waxy mass in the juice of the plant very much resembles the 


butter churned from ordinary milk, the solid constituents being 
almost identical; while those of the vegetable milk generally are 
three times as great as the solid constituents of cow's milk—re- 
sembling cream, in fact. 


Pror. CotLaDoNn finds that the sheet of ebonito in the audi- 
phone may be advan eously replaced ae sheet of fine elastic 
cardboard, the best kind being that smooth, dense variety known 
to the trade as shalloon board, or satin board (carton dorties). 
This cari audiphone costs but a trifling fraction of the ebonite 
article, and is on all hands admitted to yield a better result. Some 
experiments conducted in January by M.Colladon and by M. Louis 
Sager upon deaf-mutes, leave no doubt of the existence of cases 
in which the audiphone is successfal, M. Colladon mentions the 
case of a professional singer who had been deaf for fourteen 
years, to whom the audiphone of cardboard brought back once 
more the power of hearing the mu sic ofa piano. It is an inter- 
esting point in M. Colladon’s observations, that persons deaf-mute 
from birth evinced emotions of a pleasurable nature on thus hear- 
ing music for the first time. - 


Ir surprises people to see the graat logs of poplar wood go 
through the powerful machine at the Connecticut River pulp-mill 
at Holyoke. The wood, as it is brought to the mill, is about the 
size of cord-wood used for fuel, and in this shape the machine 
takes it and gnaws it up very fine. So rapidly does this process 
go on, that the machine eats about seven anda half cords of wood 
& ony, and this makes between three and four tons of pulp. After 
coming from the machine, the wood is put into vats and reduced 
by the action of chemicals. It is used for the manufacture of 
news and book paper, and pulp made from spruce-wood, which 
has more fibre than poplar, is sometimes used in the cheaper 
grades of writlng-pap er. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ON LEATHER.—A suceassful mode of taking 
peoroamons on leather has been patented by Herr Lewisohn, of 
tuttgard. A coating of copal varnish is put upon the leather, and 
well dried; then a second coating is placed over it, composed of 
albumen and white lead. When this is drv, the faced leather is 
Teady for the silver bath which forms the sensitive surfaen, Tha 


pressed in spirits.” 


no age can, freeze it. 


composition of tho albumen and white-lead varnish need not be 
very definite, so long as the stratum of lead deposited is thin and 
uniform. , A little practical experience soon enables the operator 
to estimate the proportions to a nicety. ‘ 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN 
How To mark table-linen.—Upset the gravy. 
AN ism to be put down by the police.—Ruftianism. 
BErTTesr have large feet than a small understanding. 
You never see a woman button anything she can pin. 
Wat the cabbage said to the cook—" My heart is thine.” 
A MatTcoEss Srory.—One in which there are no weddings. 
‘Leap-yzarn Morro.—Look before you leap into matrimony. 
Way are blushes like girls? Because they become women. 


P A wavy {is not benefitted by the length of dress trailing the 
oor. [ 


A woman's curiosity will always go further than her pin- 
money. : 


‘‘T LrxE your impudence,” as a pretty girl said when her beau 
kissed her. 


THE man who fell Into a Darrel of whisky said he was “de- 
Tene is in the heart of woman’ such a deep well of love that 


Tue wind always finds something to blow about, éven if it only 


blows about one’s ears. 


Axy girl has a right to look at a milliner's window and wish 
she had a rich husband. ° 


PRETTY wife's big account from the fashfonable milliner’s is, 


. A 
*aftor all, only a bill of fair. . 


Ir is when the schoolgirl first puts an “o” to the word “lov” 
that the spell begins to work. 


It is one of the curious ways of the world that a male hair- 
dresser often dyes an old maid. | 


THe Postmaster-General should suppress matrimony, by all 
means, for matrimony is a lottery. 


A MAN may be very well behaved before marriage but after the 
knot is tied he is inevitably “ made fast.” 7 


A man's great ambition is to be credited with some great feat; 
@ woman's, to be credited with small feet. 


It’s easier to tie a knot in a bull’s horn than to make your wife 
believe that every other night is a lodge night. 


A woman who can take a mental {nventory of another woman’s 
attire in half a minute, will occupy an entire morning in telling 


_her neighbor the details. 


A LADY was once asked why she always came so early to 
church. “ Because,” said-she, ‘it is a part of my religion never 
to disturb the religion of others.” 


NEWLY-CONVERTED Fame in an impassioned exhortation, 
said, in describing the millennium, there would be so many trumps 
that a little child should lead them. 


A CONSERVATIVE old man said he didn’t like the way his 
youngest daughter celebrated the wooden wedding, because she 
celebrated it by marrying a blockhead. 


Pore says that beauty draws us with a single hair. It doesn’t 
nowadays. When a beauty gets so buld-headed that she hus but 
one hair left, she doesn’t draw much. 


We lose confidence in the woman, be she ever 80 amiable, who 
celebrates the anniversary of her wedding regularly, but disre- 
gurds the yearly recurrence of her birthday. 


‘Tr is not the truth In her remarks,” said a suffering husband, 
pointing to his wife, ‘that aggravates me, but it is the crushing 
quantity of remarks that she puts in her truth |” 


IN reading descriptions of all sorts of new inventions, publt- 
cations and medioines, a young married man is startled with the 
nuwber of th'aegs that no family should be without. 


iend 
veer, describing a tropical shower, wrote to a fr 
in he followin words: “The raindrops were extremely large, 
varying in size from a shilling to eightecn pence. 


inspecting a group of statuary, and she asked him 
a5 coat female anire oa He said he wasn’t certain about it, 


but he supposed it was & bust of Sahara— at least, it was a barren 
waist ! : 


ED applied for a place hehind the counter. ‘“ What cleri- 
da eceecienee have you 2” asked the man of dryoods. 
little.” she said, with a blush, “for I only joined the church last 


week,” 


“Very, 
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THE PASSION 


PLAY IN 1880. 


OBERAMMERGAU AND ITS ATTRACTIONS—THE CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY, ETC. 


By N. RoBINSON. 


THe curtain has deacended upon the awful realism of 
the piteous Passion Play, the tragedy of tragedies, and I 


‘feel as though I had just returned from ‘the blood- 


stained Hill of the Cross,” outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
I am awed, bewildered, dazed! Have I gone back 
eighteen hundred years, and has my life with its paltry 
gleanings been but a dream? Am I now only awakened ? 
Do Mary, and Magdalene, and St. John, and the disciples 
mourn beside me? Is the blood shed for the redemption 
of man not yet dry upon the wood of that ghastly cross ? 
Are the footsteps of Christ, as He staggered beneath the 
weight of His unendurable burden, still fresh on the Via 
Dolorosa? Iask myself all these things as I sit ponder- 


= cca aa 


ing over the strangest, most marvelous, and the most awe- 
inspiring and most gruesome sight it is possible for man 
to gaze upon. I have been to Calvary. Satis est! 

Before describing the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
the first representation of which I have this day witnessed, 
I shall briefly state that I left New York on the 30th of 
April in the good ship Herder, of the Hamburg Line, in 
command of thelynx-eyed Captain Brandt ; that, owing to 
a boisterous passage, we were one day late, but as the cui- 
sine wus 80 admirable, we would fain have made it two; 
that we struck at Hamburg on Wednesday, the 12th of May 
having touched at Plymouth and at Cherbourg on Mon 
day ; that after a capital dinner at the Kron Prinz on tht 
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picturesque Alster, I took the train at 10 o'clock r.u. for 
Dresden, via Berlin, where I arrived at 6 asm ; that I 
breakfasted Unter den Lin-len, and left for Dresden at 
nine; that I spent two hours before Rapnaol’s starry- 
eyed Madonna San Sisto, in the glorious gallery ; and 
that I quitted Drescen at 3 p.m. for Munich, reaching 
that city at nine o’clock upon the following morning, 
Friday, the 14th. How I missed our palatial sleeping- 
cars! How I relegated directors and officials to the infer- 
nal gods, as, cramped and wearied, I wooed the drowsy god 
in as many positions as there are Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and all in vain ! 

At Manich I beheld the first evidences of the forthcom- 
ing Passion Play. Enormous posters at street-corners 
announced special trains, and extra special excursions. 
These posters, tame enough in their way—how we would 
have illustrated the play in New York!-were sur- 
rounded by gossiping groups, notably English, the 
ladies of the ‘tight little island” in the shortest of skirts 
and the clumsiest of low-heeled, thick-soled boots, Pho- 
tographs of the leading characters in the drama appeared 
in the windows of the quaint little stores, while colored 
daubs representing scenes familiar in Scripture history 
gayly bedecked numerous open-air booths in odd and out- 
of-the-way corners. 

Leaving the Bavarian capital, the traveler has the choice 
of several routes—one of them, and that which I selected, 
is by rail to Murnau, the latter being the nearest railway 
station to Oberammergau, which can be reached in a four 
hours’ carriage drive. Those who prefer crossing the 
beautiful Lake Starnberg can take the steamer from Starn- 
berg to Seechanft, and thence by conveyance to Ammer- 
gau, In the journey by railroad every mile is a mine of 
wealth of legendary lore, from the celsbrated Virgin’s 
Ouk, with its image of the Madonna, at Planegg, to the 
birthplace of Charlemagne in the Miilthal. 

The shores of Lake Starnberg are dotted with villas 
which fling down the gage of battle to our cottages at 
Long Branch and Newport. Hers is Schloss Berg, the 
Summer residence of the King of Bavaria, standing like a 
bunch of lilies-of-the-valley ina great bank of green moss, 
and opposite the Garden of Roses, wherein dwelleth the 
mother of the Empress of Austria, and whither that cross- 
country-riding lady loveth to sojourn when thesun baketh 
the Prater to a white heat. 

The Passion pilgrims take the rail to Murnau. This 
little town, with its dainty hooded-roofed houses painted in 
light greens and pinks and yellows, was originally named, 
with the valley it overlooks, Wurmean, i.e, the Valley 
of the Dragon. It, too, had its Passion Play in the olden 
time. A charming mirror is the Staffelsee, the lake near 
the village, on one of the tiny islands of which St, Boni- 
face, the great apostle of the Germans, consecrated a 
small kapelle, orchapel. I reached Murnau at ten o'clock, 
and repaired to ths hostelry of Herr Kotmiller. Here I 
Aad my first Ariigel of the famous Bavarian beer, and my 
frst bed since I quitted the land of the stars and stripes. 
I recommend this gasthof to all Pussion pilgrims, It is 
deliciously clean, wholesome and cheap. 

On Saturday morning, in company with two old 
chums on the English press, I started for Oberammer- 
gau. The road for a little way lay between rows of shady 
trees and beside a stream that ‘rippled a song of wel- 
come.” Pust this screen of greenery, what a glorious 
tight burst upon me, causing my heart to leap in a very 
ecstasy | Rising majestically in front were the peaks of 
the mountains, sublimed with snow; to the right, the 
Ettaler range, with the Etaller-Mandl, over 5,000 feet 
hgh; to the left, the Herzogenstand and the Krotten 
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Kopf, over 6,000 fect, whilo directly in front, barring the 
end of the gorge, stood the Zugspite, 10,000 feet, cameo- 
cut against the keen, full-blue sky. The sunlight flushed 
amongst those Titanic crags, laying bars of gold across 


dark pine-woods, and illuminating patches of vegetaticn | 


till they shone in gilded green ; while delicate shades of 
pink passed over the face of the virgin snow, like the first 
blush in the heart of the bud of the moss-rose, The road 
was enlivened by vehicles of all sorts, shapes, sizes and de- 
scriptions, either en roule to, or returning from, Ammer- 
gau. At every few hundred yar.ls, a tiny shrine, with its 
rude representation of the VPassion, pointed to the path 
that all of us, sooner or liter, are destined to travel; and 
high up, on jutting crags, stood miniature Culvarys, telling 
the great story, the representation of which awaited us 
on the morrow. It somewhat jarred upon my sense of 
chivalry to behold women scavengering the roads; but 
this feeling became considerably blunted when, in the 
fields and farmyards, I perceived that the ladies wore the 
no ; I will zof mention them ! 1 shall call them bifur- 
cated overalls of leather, and admirably adapted to the 
situation. 


At the little village of Oberan, we dismissed our car-_ 


riage, preferring to do the remaining five miles on foot 
And what a climb that was! Up the steep hill, the road 
enshrined in trees, the wayside a fringe of ferns and 
mosses, the clear little river likea silver thread a thousand 
feet below, on our left ; the pine-clad mountain, sheer 2,000 
feet above us, on our right. Votive tublets are erected in 
many places—one tells the story of Alois Pfaulsen, who 
here met his sudden death from apoplexy, in July, 1866, the 
result of his exertion in climbing the hill; another cbron- 
icles the tragic death of a sculptor of Munich, which oc- 
curred in this wise: There stood a life-size marble group 
on the rvadside, representing the Christ, the Madonna and 
St. John. The sculptor urged its removal to Ammergan ; 
the peasantry opposed. The sculptor had his own way, 
and as he was about to assist at the lifting of the statue of 
St. John, it fell upon him, crushing him to instant 
death, 

After half an hour's bard work, I reached the summit 
cf the hill, where the surprising scene of beauty which 
marks the entrance to the Ammerthal unfolded its sereno 
loveliness for me, Here stands the ancient Benedictine 
Monastery of Ettal, nestling beneath the Ettaler-Mandl 
—that monastery within whose hoary walls was born the 
Ammergau Passion Play. 

Ever since its foundation, in 1330, this home of the fol- 
lowers of St. Benedict has been a noted place of pilgrim- 
age, It owes its foundation to the German Emperor 
Ludwig the Bavarian, who, after having been crowned in 
Rome, found himself suddenly attacked near Milan. While 
in the monastery of St. Victor, imploring aid in his dis- 
tress, a monk appeared, and placing in his hands a beau- 
ful image.of the Virgin, promised him the divine blessing 
if he would pledge himself, on arriving in the Valley of 
the Ammer, to found a Benedictine monastery. This he 
promised to do; and as he was riding up the steep hill 
which leads from Oberau, his horse dropped on its knees 
three times. This was interpreted as a sien from heaven, 
and the Emperor selected this spot tfor the monastery, 


In 1744 the abbey, church and library were reduced to 


ashes by a single stroke of lightning ; the prior, however, 
succeeded in saving the miraculous statue at the risk ef 
his own life, In the same year the church was restored. 
In 1803, Ettal was involved in the common holocaust of 
monastio institutions, and its inmates sought sanctuary 
elsewhere. ‘The monastery is now notedj in addition to 
its Madonna, for its splendid organ and its becr—for it has 


So 
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been converted—O tempora! O mores !—into a brewery ! 
This, after four hundred years ! 

Opposite the fortress-like gate stands the house formerly 
the quarters of the Lord Abbot, his arms and mitre sculp- 
tured on the keystone over the entrance, in bold relief. A 
smiling, rosy-cheeked, yellow-haired Bavarian maiden, 
plump as an October quail, greeted me with, ‘‘ Griis Gott” 
—‘*God be good to you,” as I entered, and, in a trice, 
placed a glass silver-capped mug of beer before me on the 
oaken table. 

As I was quaffing this amber nectar, two gentlemen 
strode into the apartment. Let me describe their pic- 
turesque costume, for they were dressed aiike, A short, 
very short gray frieze jacket, with a bright-green velvet 
collar and cuffs, and broadly bound in the same material ; 
®@ green velvet double-breasted vest, with four rows of an- 
tique silver buttons elaborately wrought, and black leather 
breeches reaching to above the knee, broidered in green 
braid down the sides. The knee and part of the leg were 
bare, Highland tashion. Gray worsted stockings, embroid- 
ered in green, reached to the calf, and the feet were in- 
cased in low shoes, hobnailed. The hat was conical, of 
gray felt, bound in green, and adorned with the gumsbart, 
or beard of the stag chamois, so much prized by those 
who delight in hunting that wary animal on the peaks of 
the Bavarian Alps. Their scarfs were blood-red, knotted 
sailor-wise over very open-at-the-neck white shirts. 

If blue blood and gentle lineage ever told a tale, it was 
written upon the woman-white skin of the two chasseurs 
who now bowed to me with the stately grace of the Court 
of St. Germains. Tbey were the Counts Max and Ludwig 
Von Pappenheim, returning from fishing in the Ammer; 
and their father, the hereditary Grand Marshal of the 
kingdom, dating in direct descent from the sixth century, 
is the owner of the Monastery of Ettal, and its renowned 
brewery. . 

With these two sunny-haired, violet-eyed, white-skinned 
patricians I fell into easy converse, and under their cice- 
ronship I visited the monastery. Count Max, the elder, 
aged twenty, ascended the organ-loft, and presently the 
frescoed dome resounded with the swelling strains of a 
glorious voluntary, played by a mastcr-hand. Then fol- 
lowed a weird fugue of Sebastian Bach’s, and then the 
Bavarian National Anthem. The miraculous image of the 
Madonna was unvailed for me, and a set of crumbling vest- 
ments attributed to the period of the first Lord Abbot. 

Fain would I have lingered in this hallowed region, and 
in this *‘goodlie companie”; but I was a Passion pilgrim, 
sent forth by the greatest illustrated publishing house in 
the world, and dared not tarry, lest my scrip and scallop 
shell should remain unfilled. More of Ettal and its lordly 
inmates anon. I needs must write chronologically. Two 
miles by the murmuring river brought me to the village 
of Oberammergau. ; 

The village, which I approached on foot, I found to 
be rich in deep-eaved houses, all-unexpected galleries 
and gables and coignes of espial, brave and coquettish 
in new coats of paint, whitewash and varnish. I sought 
the Bargomaster, and in him I found a—donkey. Armed 
with a brief authority, he railed and ranted at the pres: 
sure put upon him to find shelter for the incoming 
pilgrims, as though rehearsing the part of Caiaphas, 
which, to do him justice, he acted ‘excellent well” 
apon the following day. I quitted him in disgust, 
and proceeded to work out my own pattern within my 
own rights and privileges. I repaired to the house of 
Herod, but he wouldn’t listen to me. St. Peter denied me 
admittance, Judas refused my pieces of silver. Pilate 
washed his hands of me. Joseph of Arimathea was three 
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deep ; and, after a weary searching, I found sanctuary in 
the house of the worthy Frau Krach, to whose daughter 
Anastasia was cast the part of the Virgin Mother in the 
coming play. My apartment I could not whip a cat in. 
It was only to be reached by passing up a ladder through 
a hole in the ceiling of the principal sitting-roo, My 
bed—ah, that bed! Talk of the rack of the Inquisition | 
of the instruments of torture exhibited to awe-stricken 
visitors to the Tower of London! and yet I slept on it— 
not much, thongh—and it was neat as the collar of any 
Puritan maiden ever put on canvas by Boughton. My 
pillows were square, and flat, and hard as cricket-balls, 
while my quilt was of balloon shape, and inflated by 
feathers, It lay on my chest like a warm plaster, but at 
every movement of my tortured frame it rolled or floated 
to the floor. Then, uttering full-flavored language, I was 
compelled to fish for it in the darkness, to clap it on my 
chest, only to insure its instant removal. 

Around the apartment hung representations of the sue 
preme moments in the agonies of the personages mem 
tioned in Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and in one corner—oh, 
Chickering! oh, Erard !—a piano—yes, ‘a piano with 
wooden keys, with strings to operate the pedal, and 
which, when played upon, emitted a gasping, wheezing 
jingle, suggestive of music in its very last throes, The 
ceiling was low, and if my head—I am six feet in my stock- 
Ings—were to be examined by a skillful phrenologist at thig 
blessed moment, I have little doubt but that he would 
endow me with every development, abnormally extensive, 
known to his mysterious and yet unsatisfactory science, 
What did I pay for this accommodation ? Please to re- 
member that the village was swarming with tourists, to 
whom reckless expenditure upon creature comfort had 
developed into a necessity. Two marks—fifty cents! 
If Frau Krach had demanded as many marks as Judas 
received from the Sanhedrim, I would have paid them 
over without a murmur. I was in a Christian country 
at last. 

Having deposited my impedimenta, I sallied forth to 
satisfy the inner man, and repaired to the Gasthof Stern, 
where I partook of a liver soup and a veal cutlet worthy 
of Delmonico, washing them down with copious libations 
to Gambrinus. Let me advise Americans about to visit 
Oberammergau to try this hostelry. I heard many mur- 
murings against the fare in other hotels ; none against the 
Stern. Tourists everywhere, from the Vienna swell to 
the London ’Arry; from the meek Irish priest to the 
port-wine-nosed Anglican prelate, endeavoring to conceal 
the “fat living” behind a giddy Tweed suit and a disre- 
putable wide-awake. Vainly did I seek for piquant and 
perfect toilets from Yifth Avenue, and for the dainty 
chaussure which distinguishes the daughters of America 
wherever they set their tiny feet; vainly for the irrepres- 
sible ‘‘ down-Easter,” or the rough-and-ready representa: 
tive of the West. Not yet. There were not half a dozen 
Americans at the first representation of the Passion 
Play. The French eloment was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, and with the exception of the correspondent of tho 
Paris Figaro, the land of the Gaul was unrepresented. Of 
English there were about one thousand. They did nof 
seem to fraternize, and the Browns kept haughtily aloo 
from the Joneses, while the Robinsons gazed stonily at 
both. Poasants from the Tyrol, from the neighboring 
villages, came flocking into the town, attired in quaint 
and picturesque dresses; but—alas! that I have to write 
it—the tide of progress is washing away national costume 
all over the world, and a great wave would seem to have 
swept over Bavaria. Few were the men,in short jackets 
and knee-breeches ‘and elaborate gaiters ‘and conical hats ; 
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general I know not what of guilelessness about 
her that eminently fits her for the high réle she 
has been selected to play. 

‘‘Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I love the part! I feel 
so holy, so good, when I am acting; it seems as 
if I was in the House of God and before the 
altar. Icry very much at the Calvary—I cannot 
help it. The tears are in my eyes all the time I 
am playing. I am utterly exhausted when it is 
over, but I feel—oh, I cannot tell how I feel.” 

I had many conversations with this girl, and 
her whole soul seemed wrapped up in the glori- 
fication of being elected to play the Madonna. I 
may say that she is a very poor actress, and her 
voice is far from being musical. 

The theatre is close to the village, and is a 
structure of very unpretending exterior. It is 
built entirely of boards, and is partly open to the 
sky. Considered in its relation to architectural 
beauty, the interior presents nothing of import- 
ance except its simplicity. The auditorium has 
in width 118 feet, and in depth 168. It occupies 
an area of nearly 20,000 square feet, and is capable 
of conveniently seating an audience of from 5,000 
to 6,000 people. The stage has been treated at 
considerable length by most writers on the Pas- 
sion Play. Some have found in it traces of the 
ancient classic theatre of Greece. To others, 
again, it presents traces and a more perfect form 
of the mystery theatre of the Middle Ages. The 
spectator sees, in all, five distinct places of action 
for the players—first, the proscenium for the 

| o > chorus, for processions and the like; second, 
a . the central stage for the ‘abkaux vivanis and 
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fewer still the women in black satin corsets, scar- 
let skirts, vivid hose, pointed shoes and gold-be- 
decked headdresses, The large earrings still 
remain ; but one might as well be in a village on 
the Hudson as on the Ammer, so far as simi- 
larity of costume is concerned. The Bedouin 
Arab will soon change his burnoose for an ulster, 
and the ladies of a Coptic harem their yashmaks 
for hats a la Gairsborough. 

What a quantity of beer was consumed on that 
Saturday night! but all in good humor and good- 
fellowship. What a number of brat-wurste—those 
dumpy, dyspeptic-looking sausages which the 
Bavarians love, not wisely, but too well! Every 
long-haired man was treated with marked re- 
spect, as he represented some character in the 
Passion Play, while all hats were raised whenever 
Joseph Meyer, the Christ, passed on hisway. The 
great tragedy was the one universal theme, and 
tiny children lurked in quiet corners, rehearsing 
their parts for the coming tableaux. 

On Sunday morning I repaired to the church 
and assisted at a High Mass magnificentlysung. === “9s SSS 
Colonel Mapleson should hear the soprano, The ——=——™ }/¥y™% ai: 4 if WNT hae? 
manner in which the acolytes served the Mass —— = =| -:--= by aia (i: i Vr 
gave me a foretaste of the exquisite grace of the === = |) . it AA i 
actors in the play, while the mode of the re- i | 
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sponses to a litany by the congregation evinced j23 
a superb and faultless training. UN 

In the churchyard I encountered Anastasia — AUN 

Krach, the Madonna, and accompanied her home. = INNATT inl Fi 
Up to two months ago she was a domestic servant = Peace 
in the village. She is a modest, starry-eyed girl AAT | 
of eighteen, with a bright, sweet smile, and o CROSS PRESENTED BY rus KING OF Pere 
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the usual dramatic scenes ; third, the Palace of Pilate; which Nature has hung out to be kissed by the sun! On 
fourth, the Palace of Annas; fifth, the streets of Jerusa- | the left the vale of Ammergau, with its flower-dappled 
lem, But, oh, the background |—did any theatre ever | meads and its solemn stream stretching away in the dis. 
possess the like? That glorious wall of softest green tow- | tance ; behind, the cross-crowned Kofel, 2,000 feet sheer 
ering to the sky, the pines standing like needles against | above the nestling village, 

the azure! ‘l'hat green plush mantle fringed with foliage It was while I was engaged in inspecting the thestro 
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that I met Joseph Meyer, the Chris He was smoking a 
very bad cigar. Having replaced it by a genuine Victoria 
Reina, I entered into conversation with him. He is tall, 
slight, graceful, humble and very civil. His eyes are not 
as large as I could wish thm to be, nor as sweet, and his 
bair and beard are almost black. Now, the wine-color that 
Guido loved to paint has ever been branded in my imagi- 
nation as the true Nazarcne, consequently I felt disap- 
pointed in Meyer's general appearance. He is supremely 
but calmly elated at being permitted to play the leading 
rdle, He performed it in 1870 and 1871, and the King, in 
order to save Mcyer’s hair during the Franco-German war, 
ordered him to be detuiled on orderly duty in Munich, 
instead of being sent to the front, as was poor Simon of 
Cyrene, who was killed at Sedan. 

“I feel as if I should like to die on the cross, like my 
Lord and Master,” said Meyer. ‘‘I feel as if the bloody 
sweat was pouring from me when I kneel in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and I wish that I were really scourged. I 
feel faint when I bear the cross to Calvary ; and when I 
utter the last words of Him, it is as if my soul was going 
away from me.” FEecoming more material, and in reply 
to an inquiry of mine: ‘‘I remain twenty minutes on the 
cross. I am sustained bya loop attached to # pair of 
eorsets, just like a woman’s; my left heel rests on an iron 
step on the cross. Come, and I'll show you the cross.” 

I went behind the scenes and examined the mechanism 
by which the cross is elevated, and the other appliances 
and ‘properties’ connected with the drama. I may 
mention that when I met Meyer this evening, after his 
eight long hours of masterful performance, he was the 
same humble, retiring individual, and was nowise elated 
at his supreme success, The English ladies surround 
him—nay,: absolutely mob him; and one enathusiastio 
dame, although she dropped her h’s, could not be in- 
duced to drop his hands, to which she clung with the te- 
nacity of a cupping-glass. 

Magdalene I found, like Werther’s Charlotte, engaged 
in cutting bread-and-butter. She is a bright, intelli- 
gent, langhing’ girl, not by any means pretty, who takes 
a childish delight in talking about the forthcoming per- 
formance. : 

**Won’t you watch me when I pour the ointment on 
His head,” she exclaimed—‘‘ and on His feet? That is 
the part of the play I feel most inspired in.” 

Magdalene lives at home, and takes care of her brothe 
and sisters. The father is a musician, and sub-leader of 
the church choir. 

My last visit was to Gregor Lechner, the Judas, He 
has played this part since 1850. He is considered the 
best actor in the drama. Like Meyer, he isa carver in 
wood—the former excels in crucifixes, the latter in groups. 
I found him posing opposite a very fair copy of Leonardo 
da Vinci's celebrated picture of the ‘Last Supper.” He 
is a man of sixty, with a low, cunning expression and a 
restless, furtive eye. He had dyed his hair and beard to 
8 rich purple, which seemed to render his appearance 
even more repulsive to me. 

‘‘Tam the shadow, as Christ is the light, in the play,” 
hesaid. ‘I feel the villain. I feel myself to be the veriest 
wretch and traitor all through the piece. I loath, abhor 
myself; and when I kiss my Master I am ready to hang 
myself, The kiss is my great point. I throw all my dra- 
matia talent—for I do possess dramatic talent—into that 
action. See,” he added, pointing to the Judus in the 
‘Last Supper,’ “look at that pose, that expression ! 
Watch me now /” and Lechner in a second assumed the 
hideous, anxious ennning, as depicted by Da Vinci on 
the face of the traitor of traitors, 


A Church of England service was announced for eleven 
o'clock at a gasthof, the entire fugade of which was con- 
cealed behind the enormous posters of an enterprising ex- 
cursionizing firm, to the great disgust of the inhabitants. 
The congregation numbered forty, and the collection, a 
very gencrous one, was handed to the curd of the village 
for distribution amongst the poorest of his flock. 

Having gladly accepted the invitation to dinner from 
the Graf von Pappeoheim, I walked out to Ettal, The 
road was literally blocked by incoming vehicles, while 
the sidewalk was equally crowded. That delightful even- 
ing at the monastery will live in the very heart of my 
bright-st recollections, The highbred courtesy of the 
Grand Maréchal, the wiasome grace of the countess, who 
is a sister of Count Schouvaloff, Russian Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James, and the supreme beauty and ele- 
gance of the ladies Katrina, Anastasia and Edith, daugh- 
ters of a hundred—nay, a thonsand, earls ; that wondrous 
old dinncr-room, with its oak paneling and outlined 
trophics, wax-lighted, the charming heads of the young 
countesses in delicate relief against the grim, dark wain- 
scot ; the post-prandial promenade in the red-brick-paved 
cloister, lighted by a few quaint oil-lamps and the 
tender beams of the young May moon; and the Alpa, like 
giant phantoms, overleaning all; the music in the‘salon 
— zither and piano ; the recitations by the Lady Katrina; 
the wondrous old tomes and priceless bric-d-brac; the 
wild student-songs of the Counts Max and Ludwig, up in 
an apartment once the cell of a blvodiess Benedictine ; 
—what a picture to frame in‘ one’s memory ! 

I could have slept on Sunday night, and slept soundly 
to boot, but for the chattering of a bevy of “strapping 
wenches,” who had anchored their long, white canvas- 
roofed wagon—a prairie-ship—right beneath my window. 
These damscls langhed and chatted all through the short 
night, and I was just on the threshold of my forty winks, 
when, boom | went the first gun, announcing that the per- 
formance of the Passion Play of 1880 would commence in 
three hours—namely, at eight o'clock. Masses were cel- 
ebrated in the church from midnight, and a procession, 
with a band—headed by the fire brigade, five in number, 
very brassy as to helmet—marched bravely through the 
village at six o'clock. Everybody was up, and every body 
looked fresh, rosy and expectant. By half-past seven 
every available place in the theatre claimed its occupant, 
to the number of six thousand, while upward of three 
thousand Passion pilgrims failed to obtain admittance. 
In order to foil the artful designs of certain speculators, 
it has been ordered that po person can obtuin a ticket 
for the performanco until he%has registcrod as a lodger in 
the village, his landlord standing sponsor. This should 
be borne in mind by such Americans as resolve to “take 
in” Oberammergau during their Summer wanderings. 

One word about the origin of the play, ere the curtain 
rings up. In the year 1633 a fearful pestilence broke out 
in the neighboring villages; so fearful, indeed, it was 
thought everybody would die, In Kohlgrub, distant 
three hours from Ammergau, so great were the ravages 
made by the diszase that only two married couples were 
left in the villige, Notwithstanding the strict meusures 
taken by the people of Ammergau to prevent the plague 
being introduced into this village, a day-laborer named 
Caspar Schucher, who had been working at Eschenlohe, 
where the plague prevailed, suecceded in entering the vil- 
lage, where he wished to visit his wife and children, In 
a day or two he was a corpse; he had brought with him 
the germs of the disease, which spread with such fearful 
rapidity that within the following thirty-three days eighty- 
four persons belonging to the village died. “Then the 
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villagers in this sad trial assemble1, and solemnly vowed 
that if God would remove the pestilenca they would per- 
form the Pussion tragedy in thanksgiving every tenth 
year. 

In 163! the first play was performed. The dcecaded 
period was chosen for 1640, and the Passion Play has 
been performed every tenth year, with various interrup- 
tions, sinca that time, Tho great training-school for tho 
Passion Play has been all along the village church, with 
its purely Catholic ceremonies, its processions, its music 
and itssong. To tho Geistlicher—Rath Daisenberger—tho 
play at Oberammergau owes its supreme success, This 
venerable man—he is now eighty-five years of age, for- 
merly a monk at tho Monastery of Ettul—has for the last 
fifty years educated his flock for the performance. Ho 
has re-written the play and some of the score. The ad- 
dresses of the Choragus were written by him after the 
Greek modcl of strophe and antistrophe, He was present 
to-day, and announced himself as thoroughly delighted 
with the acting of the corps dramatique. 

A dead silence fell upon tho vast audience as the third 
cannon boomed, and the chorus of Schutzgeisfer, or Guard- 
ian Angels, stepped slowly and solemnly forward from 
recesses on either side of the proscenium, taking up their 
position across the whole extent of the theatre, and form- 
ing 8 slightly concave line, They number nineteen, ten 
of whom are women. Each is dressed in a white robe 
with a flowing mantle of rich color, save immediately be- 
fore the Crucifixion, when they assume black. A golden 
tiara is worn on the head. The play is in eighteen acts, 
eich act containing a serics of.dramatic scenes complete 
in itself, prefaced by one or more éablenure vivunts, the 
subject being taken from the Old Testament. These tab- 
leaux stand in the closest connection with the dramatic 
part of the performance, being so many symbols and 
propliccies of the scenes from the life of Christ, which 
they are intended to illuminate, After the chorus has 
assumed its position, the Choragus, or Prologue, gives out 
in a melodramatic manner the opening oddress, or pro- 
logue, which introduces each act ; the tone is immediately 
taken up by tho whole chorus, which continues either in 
solo, alternately, or in chorus, until the curtain is raised 
in order to reveal a tullenu vicanti At this moment the 
Choragus retires a few steps backward, and forms, with 
one half of the band, a division on the left of the stage, 
while the other half withdraws; in a like manner to the 
right. Thus they leave tho centre of the stage completely 
free, and the spectators have a full view of the tableau 
which is thus revealed, Theso spirit singors prepare the 
audience for the apprgaching scenes, and, while gratify- 
ing the ear by delicious harmonies, they explain and in- 
terpret the relation which shadow bears to substance, the 
connection between tho type and its falfillment, and, as 
the name implies, they must ever be pres-nt as guardian 
spirits, as heavenly moniturs, during the entire perform- 
ance.  & 

The main object, tha whola extent and scope of the Pas- 
sion Play, is exhibited in two tableaux. Tho first type 
represents the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden— 
symbolical-of the Fall; the second, the Adoration of the 
Cross—typical of Redemption. The first verse of the 
intoned prologue fell with powerful intensity upon the ear, 
and the silence was almost p:inful, The sun shone upon 
the mountains and valley and river; upon the streets of 
Jerusalem ; upon the homes of Annas and Pilate; and, to 
add to the realism, birds flew swiftly about, blithely twit- 
tering upon the housetops. A tiny child, clad in dead 
green, bare-legged and shading its eyes with its hands, 
came suddenly into the blazing dayshine from out a huuse 


in Jerusalem, This was tho first performer who appeared 
in the Passion Play of 1880, 

T can but briefly refer to tho performance of the action 
of tho Passion. The first-dramatic act is Christ's entry 
into Jerusalem. From the distance beyond tho city, as it 
were, sounds of rejoicing, of glad shouting, of singing, are 
heard. Down tho slope of Oiivet comes the Mossianio 
procession, and we hear the singing and rejoicing ef the 
crowds of Passion pilgrims, and the people of J erusalem, 
who welcome Jesus to the Holy City. Frum the side- 
streets bands of Hebrew children, led by their parents, 
como forth to join the throng that has already collected 
about Christ. Tho crowd opens, and Christ appears seuted 
on an ass, His disciples immediately following. When 
Christ appeared, the audience uttered a murmur, which 
died as quickly as it was born. There were over five hun- 
dred persons on tho stage, each waving a palm branch. 
Such a combination of color I have never seen—such sage 
greens, and d.ad yellows, and blues and purptes ! — such 
artistic groupings, such realism! Tho*bare-legged, bare- 
footed children, frisking as children frisk ; everybody gaz- 
ing at Christ, and not at the andience. The Saviour was 
attired in a dove-colorel flowing robe, with a reddisk- 
purple mantlo, The portrait was intensely Nazarene, and 
seemingly transferred from tho canvas of an old master, 
Yet no painting ever brought to my mind so complete a 
realization of my ideal as this dramatic delineator, whose 
life has been one of years of preparation for his task. No 
spectator could havo gazed upon the Suciour as repre- 
sented by Meyer, and remained untouched by the solemnity 
and grandeur of the scene. Meyer’s action was full of 
marvelous grace, while all through the performance his 
exquisite humility was painfully sympathetic Si. John 
was a vivid and beautiful picture in his green and red, as 
was also Petr in blue and yellow. Judas wore a gaber- 
dine of pale-yellow, with a mantle of reddish-brick color. 

Next followed the sceno in the Temple, where Christ 
drives out the money-changers, overturning the table. 
Hero we had a number of real doves let loose, while jars 
were smashed and coins plentifully scattered on the 
ground, 

In this act of the Passion Play we see the germ of the 
conspiraty that leads to the final catastrophe. 

The second act reveals the High Council, or scene in the 
Jewish Sanhedrim. The priests composing the assembly 
are seated on benches about the room, Caiaphas and Annas 
presiding, the former impersonated by the Burgomaster, 
whose breast is graced with the most sublime of all Jewish 
decorations—namely, the shield or breastplate containing 
twelve precious stones, with the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Caiaphas was so energetic in this scene that he 
subsequently became as hoarso as a raven. 

The third act, fearfully realistic, represents the anoint- 
ment, IJ is the houso of Simon, in Bethany. Christ and 
His disciples take places at the table, and Jartha waits 
upon the guests, Magdalene enters, and, casting herself 
at the Saviour'’s feet, anoints them. ‘The wuste of thig 
precious salve disturbs Judas, and his rd/e now commences, 
Tuis entire act is one of supreme interest and importance 
in the Passion Play. 

In act fourth wo have Christ's last journey to Jerusalem, 
The Saviour, with His disciples, passes before us on the 
brow of Olivet. Before them lies the Holy City. Christ 
weeps over its doom. The second scene is the temptation 
of Jucdis. 

The next act, the fifth, was devoted to the Lust Supper, 
preceded by the tableau of the rain of manna in the wil- 
derness. Leouardo da Vinci’s picture was represented in 
the most minute detuils—the positions taken at the tablo 
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by the Zord and the twelve, the grouping—all, 
everything. Jesus proceeds to wash the feet of 
His disciples. The acting here was wonderfully 
impressive and realistic, as the Saviour, ewer in 
hand, attended by a servant with an earthen 
pitcher, bent over each foot, unwillingly unsan- 
daled by the disciples, and gently laved it. After 
this followed the institution of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. Christ here broke the bread, and gave a 
portion to each of His disciples in turn. Judas 
shrinks as he receives his. Then the Saviour 
raises the cup, uttering the words of eternal life. 
St. John presses his Master to tell who it is that 
will betray Him; to which the Saviour replies, 
‘‘He it is to whom [I shall giva a sop when I 
have dipped it.” The moment the Lord gives 
the sop to Judas, the latter rushes from the apart- 
ment, 

In act sixth, Judas appears before the Sanhe- 
drim and consents to betray his Master. When 
the blood-money—the thirty picces of silver— 
come to be counted out to the base traitor, he 
chinks them one by one to test them ; and here, 
for the first time, the vast audience gave expres- 
sion to their wrought-up feelings by langhter— 
yes, laughter! and it grated horribly on the ear. 
In fact, Judas is regarded by the Bavarians as 
the comic man of the piece, and even when he 
retires to hang himself, his exit is followed by 
laughter. 

Act seven brings us to the Garden at Gethse- 
mane. Jesus enters, followed by His disciples. 
He prays while the others sleep ; and, when He 
raised himself from the ground, a bloody sweat 
was on His forehead. A murmur ran through the 


entire audience at this piteous sight A laugh 
was raised when Peter, drawing his sword, cuts 
off the ear of Malchus ; but this was instantly re- 
pressed by an indignant ‘‘ Hush!” Meyer's act- 
ing in this scene was perfect. 

When the act concluded—at twelve o’clock— 
the Burgomaster stepped forward in plain attire, 
and announced a recess of one hour and a half. 
A vast majority of the audience retained their 
seats, while the remainder repaired -to the village - 
for dinner. ‘Those who remained picnicked, the 
sausage and white-wine du pays serving as the 
al fresco meal. 

Precisely at half-past one the second division 
of the Passion Play commenced, which comprises 
from the captivity in Gethsemane to the Resur- 
rection and Asvension. It was in act eight, when 
Jesus appeared on the balcony of the house of 
Annas, that occurred a weird and wondrous and 
awful scene. Christ was standing before Annas, 
and had just been struck on the face by Bulbus, 
when suddenly the heavens became black as ink 
—‘‘a noonday night”— causing the gigantic 
mountains to stand out in horrid distinctness, 
and a flash of the most blinding lightning blazed 
across the glorious face of the man-God. Then 
came a clap of thunder that crashed with the 
crack of doom among the Alps, followed by the 
rolling of heaven’s artillery, the artillery of the 
Great Captain! It was a moment of paramount 
grandeur. An awful accessory to the awful 
tragedy, an awful setting to an awful picture! 

In act nine, Christ is led before Caiaphas, 
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looking divinely beautifal. In this act Peer denies his 
Master, and the performer to whom was intrusted the 
crowing of the cock, acquitted himself so admirably that 
all the roosters in the village seemed instantly to reply. 
Act ten is devoted to the despair of Judas, who utters 
his unendurable torture in masterly words and with superb 
action. On the stagd is tho elder-treo on ‘the field of 
blood,” and as the arch traitor flies to it to fling away his 
accursed life, the audience, I regret to write it, burst into 
loud and continued laughter. Christ is led before Pi‘ule 
in act eleven. In act twelve the Man of Sorrows is 
brought before Herod, and in-act thirteen takes place the 
scourging and crowning. This was horribly realistic, and 
as the great gouts of blood slowly trickled down the 
divine forehead after the crown of thorns had been pressed 
upon His head, a thrill of awe vjbrated through the spec- 
tators as ifon the same heart beat, The resignation in 
the scene was a marvel of acting. Meyer never allows the 
dignity of Christ to suffer, and when pushed off the stool 
to the ground, he falls so as not to detract from His dig- 
nity, while the intended degradation of maltreatment ro- 
flects upon His accusers, I. act fourteen Christ is sen- 
tenced to death. Even the réle of Barabbas, who held 
the stage fur a brief moment, was admirably impersonated. 


The bearing of the cross to Golgotha, after tha picture | 


of Paul Veronese, in act fifteen, is ons of the most marvel- 
ous scenes of this most marvelous and piteous spectacle. 
Over six hundred people come upon tho stage—a very 
magic of color combination. Chris/, meekly bearing His 
unendurable burden, appears in tho street to the right, 
followed by the Roman soldiers and the populace, -On 
the left, Mary and Magdalene and John stand in the street, 
unconscious that the Man of Sorrows approaches, The 
captain of the guard is mounted. Jesus stops opposite a 


house, the owner whereof tantalizingly bids him press on |. 


to Calvary. The Saviour regards him for one second. 
That man is doomed for ever to walk the earth as the 
Wandering Jew. &. Veronica meets the Lord, and offers 
Him a linen cloth. He wipes the bloody sweat from His 
brow ani hands the cloth toher. It is impressed with 
His divine image. Simon of Cyrene takes the cross upon 
his stalwart shoulders, Never shall I forget the expres- 
sion of Christ as ho tarned to the poor carpenter, uttering 
the ‘‘glad tidings of great joy,” ‘* The blessing of God 
be upon thee and thine.” The sobbing of to speciators 
was the only sound now to be heard as the procession 
wended its way along the Via Dolorosa. 

Tho Crucifixion was d ghastly, a terrible, an awful real- 
ism. The curtain rose to the hideous sound of the ham- 
mer, and the three crosses lay upon the ground, each 
laden with its victim. Those of the two thieves were first 
set on high, then came that of Chris‘, the inscription 
having been nuiled on at the last moment. . I dare not 
attempt to describe this scene. Any words that I could 
pen would fail to afford the faintest idea of the soul-awing 
spectacle. Jesus, as in Rubens’s great picture, hangs sus- 
pended before you, the divine head gently reclining on 
the naked breast, the hands pinioned and bloody, the feet 
lacerated and bloody. When the soldier pierces His 
side with a lance, and the blood gushes forth, a short, 
sharp cry of agony came from tho spectators, and a thou- 
sand faces paled. The whole scene of that bloody sacri- 


fice is enacted, even to the breaking of the limbs of the 


malefactors. 

The Descent from the Cross was a marvel of affectionate 
reverence. Never did the real personages in the Great 
Tragedy perform the harrowing offico with more pious 
care, more delicate handling. It was an exact copy of the 
great painting of Rubens, at Antwerp. In act seventeen 
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IN THE WRONG BOX. 


we had the Resurrection, and in the last act the Ascen- 
sion. 

Having witnessed the Passiqn Play, I believe it to be 
the outcome of the pure enthusiasm of believing minds. 
I no longer look upon it as an interesting relic of the 
past, long distant, out of keeping with the times, linger- 
ing on a threatened existence ; but as upon the most mar- 
velous and elevated dramatic exhibition of our epoch, and 
tho perfection of the religious drama, I quitted that rode 
theutre awed, bewildered, subdued ; and I pray that the 
impressions left by the play, so simple, 80 powerful, so 
grand, may never be erased from my heart. 


ce ?” asked Captain Breton of Miss 
Louise Fairlegh, holding up a piece of 
glazed paper, otherwise a card, between 
his finger ‘and thumb. 

‘‘Certainly not, sir,” was the reply. 
‘*You know papa is going to stand for the 
borough at the very next election, and if 
we refuse to attend the Snaggleton ball, I 
suspect he wouldn't have a chance. Why, 
all the principal voters will be stewards on 
the occasion.’ 

“i Yee," said the captain; ‘‘and all dowdy - ‘wives and 
flashy daughters will be +here, with wreaths upon their 
heads, and——”’ 

‘*Come, now, I won’t have you chaffing: 50 horribly,” 
said Louise. ‘‘ You have become positively silly since your 
‘return from India.” ‘ 

‘* Indeed !” said he. ‘*Sha)l I go back ?” 

‘*No—at least, not fora while,” replied LOnise. «Rut, 
Charley, it is settled abont the ball ?” 

‘* Well, I suppose it is ; but, on my honor, Loo, I would 
soorter face a cannon-ball |” said the gallant captain, laugh- 
ing heartily at his execrable pun. 

“If you do that again, Charley, I will never allow you 
to come in here again, without I have Amy with me.” 

This seemed such a frightful threat, that the captain had 
to look humbled and repentant. 

‘I want you to be a very good Loy another way,” said 
the young lady, after a pause, during which her lover's 
arm had stolen fondly round her little waist. ‘ Will you 
promise me?” | 

‘* First tell mo what if is, Loo. 
anything for you.” 

‘‘This will not tax your Bedstosity very mucb,” said 
Louise. ‘I simply wish you not to ask me to dance at 
Snaggleton.”’ 

‘Not ask you to dance!” said the captain, curiously. 

‘‘Not ask me to dance at all,” repeated Louise. ‘And 
when I dance with other gentlemen, you are not to stare at 
them as if they were Sepoys, as you did at Mia. Smithson’s 
party.” 

‘* By Jove! but that’s too bad, you know,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ Now, there’s a dear girl ; won't you give me all the 
waltzes ?”” 

‘‘A very modest request !” said Louise. ‘I would have 
you understand I have promised papa to win five votes for 
him during the evening, and I don’t want you to interfere 
with my t.ctics.”’ 

So the captain, very reluctantly, had to give in; but 
was rewarded by being told ha was an excellent fellow ; ; 
and Miss Loo did not shrink away in the least when his 
big mustaches touched her pretty mouth, 
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‘*T shail ask some of you to lend me a trunk,” said the 
captain, in the course of tho day. ‘‘Awkwardly enough, 
mine was borrowed by Fred Brown, of ours, who wanted 
it for his wedding-tour.” - 

‘‘ Jane has a large box to spare, and I dare say can let 
you have it,” said Louise, ‘‘ We start to-morrow, a3 papa 
lus some canvassing to do; and, oh! I was near forget- 
ting—you must wear your uniform.” e 

‘‘My uniform !” ho exclaimed. ‘‘A dance of fire, as it 
was called by the Times correspondent, in a country ball- 
room! I shouldn’t be surprised if you asked fne to bring 
my horse next, and mount guard outside the Town Hall, 
in honor of the company.” 

**Don’t be nonsensical, pray, or I might insist even on 
that,”.said Louise. ‘You will be a splendid ornament 
to the room; and the Snaggletonians, why seldom see a 
real officer, will be highly flattered. Good-by. Eyes right! 
Quick, march !—an.1 remember, full regimentuls.” 


Wuey Captain Breton reviewed his wardrobe, he found 
that Fred Brown had not only taken his trunk, but also 
his best coat. He had another suit, certainly, but nothing 
spick and span to honor the occasion and please Miss Loo 
Fairlegh. 

‘‘Tf one goes in for it, one might as well go properly,” 
ho thought. ‘‘I never do the turkey-cock at tea-fights ; 
but there’s Bellamy, who gleams in scarlet and gold like 
the—the chap in Dr. Watts.” 

So Captain Breton, who didn’t know Byron from Tupper 
or Dr. Watta, but who was an excellent, brave officer, strolled 
off toward the quarters of Cecil Bellamy, the dandy and 
chief lady-killer of the —th. Cecil, who was just about 
Breton’s size, gave him eight or nine suits to choose from ; 
and selecting a very gorgeous raiment, the captain sent & 
servant to fetch it in Jane Fairlegh’s box, which he had 
taken the precaution of bringing with him. 

Next day the Fairleghs and Breton started for Snaggle- 
ton. The party consisted of Miss Fairlegh (Jane), Miss 
Louise, Mr. and Mrs. Fairlegh and little Amy, who was 
daisy-picker and representative of British propriety dur- 
ing the many strolls of the engaged pair. They arrived 
on Tuesday, but the ball was not to take place until 
Thursday. 

‘Wo must buy everything for the ball here,” said Loo 
(who was papa’s favorite, and took a great interest in the 
election), ‘‘except, of course, our dresses.” 

Captain Breton accompanied the ladies on some of their 
shopping ; from which will be understood the desperate 
condition of spooneyism to which he was reduced. 

“Charley, you are in for more trouble,” said Loo to 
him on Wednesday. “The Joddoes have written, asking 
us to dine.with them to-morrow evening, and we are after- 
ward to accompany them to the ball in their omnibus car- 
riage. You are specially included in the note. . 

“Oh, I'll send an excuse—I couldn’t stand it!” said 
the captain. ‘‘I’ll take out my rod. Tell them I am 
mad fisherman, and that nothing could keep me from & 
trout-stream.” 

“Very well,” said Louise ; “but I thought you might 
like to come with me.” 

“ Dearest, you know I would,” said he ; “ but how could 
I manage to get you to myself among those tremendous 
Miss Jeddoes? Besides, I suppose you must be doing the 
fascinating electioncerix ?” 

‘How sarcastic! Whatever I do shall be from my own 
free choice, Captain Breton,” said Louise. 

‘Loo, darling! way take me up so quickly ? Indeed, 
| eee 


But before he could finish the sentence she was gone 


from the room. Could he have foreseen how they would 
meet again, he would not have let her go so easily. 

On Thursday morning the captain hired a car from the 
hotel, and drove tothe river. After fixing his rod, he com- 
menced thrashing the stream. There was no rising in the 
trout. 

In vain did Breton try his rcd hackle, and his cock’s 
hackle, his grouse, his hare’s ear, and the various other 
lures supposed to be irresistible. After about six hours’ 
work a miserable sprat—whose curiosity got the better of 


tke discretion so admirably exhibited by his companions— 
a troutling of tender years, Jaid hold of a hook well-nigh 
as large as himself. . 


“T think I'll try worms,” said Breton, who was really 


bitten with the ungling mania, when the pithy significance 
of one of Dr. Johnson’s most celebrated apothegms oc- 
curred to him, and he relinquished the idea. He fell back 
upon his cigar-case and the pleasures of smoking. The 


day was warm, and the soft grass of the stream-bank de- 


liciously cool. 


Listening to the drumming of a distant millwheel, the 
sob of a tiny waterfall, the dunning of .gnats and the coo- 


ing of ring-doves, a lark rippling the Summer air with 
wondrous melody, und norising in the trout, and the cigar 


all right, who will be surpriscd that Cuptain Breton fell 
asleep ? 

He woke to find a dragon-fly riding upon his nose, and 
a bee tromboning in the centre cf a honeysuckle unpleas- 
antly close to his ear. Ho felt fuddled from the heat, 
jaded from his walk, unrefreshed by his nap, and alto- 
gether uncomfortable. It was no use trying to fish again. 
He had told his driver not to meet him until a certain 
hour, and it was a long way off yet. ‘‘Confound it, how 
am I to kill time ?” he exclaimed. 

Happy thought! He had recently read a book by which 
the reader learnt to derive intense amusement from the 
common objects of the country. The more common the 
object the greater the amusement. Now or never was the 
time to put its principles into practice. If he could only 
catch a frog or a toad, and watch those interesting crea- 
tures occupied in their slimy concerns! Halloa! A whop- 
per !—a regular Batrachian banting ! : 

Captain Breton, determined to be interested, watches 
the frog. The frog commences to puff himself, as if he 
were the proprietor of a patent medicine; he alternates 
this performance by collapsing with the suddenness of a 
bubble joint-stock company. He is evidently contem- 
plating @ movement toward the river. He disappears in a 
bouncing sort of flop. 

Poor Captain Breton! Three hours more to wait, and 
caring as little for the primroses as Peter Bell. Charming 
sport, trout-fishing | 


Tur Fairleghs started from the Snaggleton Arms for 
the Jeddoes’ at six o’clock, bringing their boxes, etc., with 
them. 

The Misses Jeddoe were good country girls, who seldom 
got the chance of a ball, and who, when they did, consid- 
ered they were bound to everything on the list of dances, 
They were in the greatest state of excitement about the 
coming event, and scarce gave the Fairleghs time to finish 
a cup of coffee when they hurried them off to dress. 

Louise took Amy to the room set apart for her, and put 
her back bair into the hands of that precocigus little lady, 
who was chattering like a magpie behind her chair. 

““T must see your dress, Loo,” said she, running over to 
the box. Loo was before the mirror, and exclaimed 

“Amy, dear, mind how you take it out! Spread it on 
the——” 
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She ceased abruptly. In the glass she saw Amy holding 
up, not her moire, but a military dreas coat ! 

‘Oh, Loo, Loo! such fun !” she exclaimed. ‘You 
have got Captain Breton’s box, and I suppose he has got 
‘yours, I must run and tell papa and Jane and mamma, 
and——” 

‘* Be quiet, miss !” interrupted Louise ; and, though she 
‘felt mortified at the mistake, she could scarce refrain from 
laughing. The worst of it was, all the badinage it would 
subject her to. She put the coat back in its place, and 
directed Amy not to say anything about the accident ; 
‘indeed, to be sure that she would not, she kept her well 
in sight 

By-and-by Miss Jeddoe No. 1 came in, dressed in pink 
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silk, lace trimming, and altogether thoroughly got up. 
‘*Is it possible, Louise, you are not ready ?” 

‘No, indeed. I am afraid I shall not be able to join 
you. 99 

‘Not join us! What can have happened to you ?’”’ 

‘*Such a headache, you can’t imagine! And then I for- 
got my dress.”’ 

‘*That is strange. But we can send for it.” 

‘*Oh, please, don’t trouble yourself. I should not be 
able to goin any case. Would you get me some eau-de- 
cologne ?” And Loo Fairlegh put her hand to her fore- 
head in quite an invalid manner. 

‘*Loo, what is the matter ?” said her elder sister, now 
entering, ‘‘Is it possible you left your box at the inn ?” 
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“*I did, Jane,” she replied ; but she did not ray she hed | told her he had no female relativ there 

taxen Captain Breton’s box instead. mistake. She had loved as only selene loves oe ges 
‘“‘How sadly disappointed Breton will be!” said Miss | an hour she cried ; cried until a certain dull relief came 

Jane. ‘I thought he might be here before this for us; | and then a sickening resolution. She went to her Aosk 

but I suppose he will meet us at the door,” she added, as | and began to make up & package. The old gloves, carte- 

she bade Louise good-by and hastened awav. de-visite, drawings and what not, and the letters. Tho 
The carriage had rattied down the avenue, and Loo felt | letters! How madly, too, with the strange inconsistency 

rather lonely as she heard the clank of tn2 gate shutting ' of passion, did she kiss them as she made them into a 

after it. With all her anxiety about the election, she ' package—never, never to be opened or read again | 

would have enjoyed a déte-a-iéte and dance with Charley so And then she went to the drawing-room and sat in the 

much! It was partly a joke, her forbidcing him not to | dark; and Amy, hushed and frightened at the strange 

ask her forthe night ; why, she hed him down for the very | grief she saw, came and nestled in her sister’s lap 

first waltz, and he waltzed beautifully! How would he 


manage himself, though ? Captain Breton arrived rather late from his piscatorial 

Meanwhile Amy had gone to the box again, and drawn excursion. The car which should have met him was taken 
out wee off by Sir Dig- 
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medal. Amy’s it was after 
little fingers nine o’clock 
pulled some- when Breton 
thing from it. got to the 

“Amy,” said Snaggleton 
Loo, “you Arms. He 
should not do took a slight 
that. Be quiet, dinner, and 
child.” attempted a 

This latter glass of cld 
phrase was port— which 
spoken as had the flavor 
Amy  com- of old boots— 


menced run- and then went 
ning about 7 Foal = | up-stairs§ to 
a Pian ) IN THE WRONG BOX. —“‘SHE WENT TO HER DESK AND BEGAN TO MAKE UP A PACKAGE.” a nay eee 
triumph a prize which she had that instant extracted from , for the waiter to open his box. That functionary, after 
the pocket. removing the cords, turned up the lid, and then gazed 
‘*See, Loo, what I have found! Suclia picture inside | with a sort of stupid grimace at the captain, who was 
a gold penny! A lady as handsome as—as anything!” busy at the washstand. 
‘*A lady! Show it to me! quick, quick !’”’ said Louise, ‘‘T think you had better brush that uniform,” Breto 
and with jealous haste she snatched the locket from the | called out; ‘‘ but be careful of it.” 
child. ‘‘Oh, yes, sir; of course, sir. Is it an Ighland regi- 
Yes, it was a locket, set in brilliants; it contained a | ment you're in, capting ?” 
twist of hair and a portrait of a lady, a splendid creature. Breton looked round sharply. His first impression 
On the reverse, in blue enamel, she read, ‘‘ From Laura to | was that the fellow was drunk. 
C. B.” ‘‘P’r’aps you'd ’ave the petticoats first, capting ?” 
“©, B.” Charles Breton! The ball, the election, every- Breton could never stand insolence—he had the waiter 
thing was forgotten now. How her heart throbbed wildly, | by the ear in an instant. 
and the shame tingled her cheeks, as she saw the proofs of ‘‘How dare you, you scoundrel! Hallo! I beg your 
his unfaithfulness, his base, cruelinfidelity! He hadoften ! pardon, Get up, Here’s a nice state of affairs !” and 
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Breton was obliged to smile as the contents of the box 
were displayed before him. He knew Louise's favorite 
color, and he felt at once for tha disappointment such a 
blunder would occasion her. He must remedy it at once. 
He tied up the box, and sent for a cab, which was not 
long bringing him to the Jeddves’. He ran up to the 
drawing-room. He tapped at the door, and the handle 
was turned for him. It was Amy. . 

‘Izy Loo here ?” he asked. Hesawa figure like hers 
rise from a chair near the window. If it was Loo, why 
did she not hasten to him? ‘‘ Excuse me,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly, for he thought it might bo one of the Jeddoe 
girls. ‘‘Are you Louise Fairlegh ?” 

‘* Miss Louise Fuirlegh, Captain Breton? Yes,” 

Her voice—but how changed ! 

There was a pause. Then Breton began : 

‘Tam sorry for the mistake which has prevented your 
being at the ball. I suppose my uniform came herg ?” 

‘‘Your uniform did come here,” she replied. 

The butler entered with tho lights. Breton saw Louise 
standing erect with a proud, distant air. He was beyond 
measure puzzled. 

‘*Of course, Loo, you know the mistako was not alto- 
gether my fault. You can get ready now, and Amy 
wil]_—_” 

‘‘Thank you,” she said; ‘‘I have made up my mind 
not to attend this ball under any circumstances, Amy, 
would you hand the parcel to Captain Breton ?” 

‘*Dear, dear Loo! what is the meaning of this ?” he 
exclaimed. ‘ What is it that has como between us £0 
suddenly ?” 

‘*Pray do not ask me what has come between us,” she 
eaid. ‘* Ask yourself—ask your own heart.” 

‘‘Loo, my own! What have I done to earn your con- 
tempt ?” 

‘‘T have no explanation to give,” she replied. 

‘‘Then, after all, you refuse even to tell me why you 
send me from you ?” 

There was no answer. 

For one instant the idea of some mistake crossed her 
mind ; but her resolve was taken. What heroic fools we 
are occasionally | She courtesied as if he was to go. 

‘* Won’t you even say good-night, Loo ?” 

She colored to the temples. They had always their 
own lover-like fashion of ‘‘ good-night” since they had 
been engaged. That was all over now. 

He noticed her hesitation, and grasping both her hands 
firmly, he looked straight into thosa eyes, which for the 
first time sank coldly and irresponding before his gaze. 

‘‘Make it up,” he whispered, and he bent toward her 
with tho tenderest caressing gesture. 

She drew back ; she felt her resolution wavering at his 
touch, and so started from him. That wasenough. In- | 
mediately afterward Captain Breton was driving off. 


Ir was near midnight when the captain got to Snagegle- 
ton. Hecould scarcely realize the events of the last hour. 
He was thoroughly and utterly wretched, but it was not 
in his nature to give up to anything. He therefore de- 
cided on going to the ball, if it were only to distract his 
thoughts. He had Vought the uniform with him from 
Jeddoe’s, and was quickly incased init. As he hurried to 
the town-hall he noticed a great crowd running in the 
same direction, and, behold! the parish engine tearing 
through the street. 

‘Tire, sir!” cried some one, in answer to a question 
from Breton ; ‘‘the ballroom is afire |" 

He was at the scene of the conflagration in a moment, and 
paw at once that no lives were in danger. The: revelers 


could easily escape from the burning apartment. Indeed, 
the only peril they were in was from the ill-directed ex- 
ertions of his worship, the fussy mayor. Breton upset kim 
(accidentally) and took command of the constables; res- 
cued a good deul of the supper from the devouring gamins, 
who were the chief ‘devouring element” on the occa- 
sion ; saw the Jeddoes and Fairleghs snug in their car- 
riage, and quieted the panic, at the cost of the “full- 
dress,” however, which suffered considerubly in the row, 
confusion und puddle. 

“You must come with us, Charley,” said Miss Jane 
Fairlegh ; ‘‘we must have a chat over our terrible escape.” 

Bretun hesitated. 

**Oh, do, Captain Breton, please !” chorused the Misses 
Jeddoe; ‘* we must have some fun at home for our disap- 
pointment here ; and Loo will be so anxious about you 1” 

Breton sighed - although a warrior, he sighed. What 
did Loo care if he broke his neck ? Nevertheless, buoyed 
with some vaguo hope, he got up with the driver. Then 
he was in the Right Box. 

Louise was waiting for them on the steps, She feared 
an accident, as the report of the fire had traveled to her 
already. They overwhelmed her at once with the particu- 
lars—how a chandelier had tumbled and set fire to tho 
muslin decorations, and how Charley Breton had bronght 
them back perfectly safe and sound. . 

‘*You are in a wretched plight, captain,” said Mrs. Jed- 
doe. “The Snagzletonians ought at least to subscribe for 
a new uniform for you.” 

** Considering that it is not my own, Mrs. Jeddoe,” said 
he, ** but one 1 borrowed for the occasion.” 

“Loo, Loo !—mamma!” cried Miss Jane. ‘‘Goodness 
gracious, she has fainted !” 

Breton ran over and took her in his arms. 
recovered after a few restoratives. 

‘When she was quite herself, the girls went to change 
their things, Captain Breton lingered in the room with 
Louise—he couldn’t tell exactly why. 

‘*Come here !—come here, Charley !” she called, but sa 
very low that he did not hear at first. 

She spoke again, and he was kneeling by the sofa. Ghe 
held the locket before him. 

**Do you know this lady ?” she asked. 

He opened it, and smiled—an honest, candid smile. 

‘* Yes, Loo,”’ he replied ; ‘‘ it is Miss Delaval, who is en- 
gaged to Cecil Bellamy, the gentleman who lent me this 
unfortunate uniform. He will be vexed at leaving such a 
treasure in my keeping.” 

‘Oh, Charley, Charley, dearest, will you ever forgive 
me ?” and she sobbed her contrition on his shoulder. 

The next moment their lips met in a reconciliation, such 
as only those who have loved can tell of—and so finished 
their first and last quarrel, Yes, their first and last ! 


She re- 
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ORNAMENTING THE EYES WITH KUWL IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN EGYPT, 


THE eyes of Egyptian ladies, with very few exceptions, 
are black, large, and of a long, almond form, with long 
and beautiful lashes, and an exquisitely soft, bewitching 
expression. Their charming effect is much heightened by 
the concealment of the other features under the vail, and 
by the universal practice of blackening the edge of tho 
eyelids with a black powder called kohl. his is produced 
by the burning of an aromatic resin, the smoke-black be- 
ing collected in a little vessel similar to tha one shown in 
our engraving. It is also prepared by burning) almond- 
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shells. Although believed to be beneficial to the eyes, it 
is merely used for ornament 

The kokl is applied with a small probe of wood, ivory 
or ae -tapering toward the end, -but blunt. This 13 


There were only five snakes for sale, and these consisted 
of one boa and four pythons ; the former came from South 
America, all of the litter from India. The boa was 
bought for five guineas, the others at prices varying from 
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ANCIENT STYLE OF ORNAMENTING 
THE EYE. 


o- 


MODERN STYLE OF PAINTING 
THE EYE. as 


moistened with rose-water, then dipped in the powder, and 
drawn along the edges of the eyelids ; it is called mirwed, 
and the vessel muk-hulah, 

The custom of ornamenting the cyes prevailed among 
both sexes in Egypt in ancient times, and is shown by the 
sculptures and paintings in the temples and tombs.. The 
square-shaped box, adorned with pais i aaa is one that 


VESSEL, PALATE AND PAINT-BOX ORNAMENTED WITH HIERO- 


GLYPHIO CHAAACTERS. 


was used by the ancient Egyptians for keeping the kohl. 
The ancient mode of ornamenting the eyes was somewhat 
different from the modern fashion, as shown by the sketch, 
but is, however, still practiced at present in the neighbor- 
hood of Cairo. 

The same custom existed also among the ancient Greek 
ladies, and was practiced in early times by the Jewish 
women. 
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A WILD BEAST SHOP. 


Few of our readers ever saw, or perhaps heard of, a wild 
beast shop. Yet wild beasts are brought to the country, 
bought and sold, and have their range of prices like other 
commodities. In London, Jamrach is the great dealer in 
wild beasts. In New York, Reiche, who has long been 
known as a great importer and dealer in canary birds, is 
also a great dealer in wild beasts, 

Backland thus describes a wild beast auction: 

It was a dull, misty morning when I entered tho gar- 
dens, some few minutes after the sale had commenced, 
and they looked the very Pe of wretchedness. Not 
far from a model of Sebastopol the auction was going on, 
the head of Mr. Stevens, the auctioneer, forming a centre 
round which the crowd had collected. 

‘Fight shillings for a wax-bill and two cut-throat spar- 
rows. Yours, sir,” were the first words that met my ears. 
‘‘ A paradise grackle—nine shillings —thank you, sir. The 
next lot—a red and yellow macaw. No. There is some 
mistake—a yellow ana blue macaw. What shall we say 
for this fine bird, gentlemen ? Three pounds five—you 
have a bargain, sir. A sulphur-crested cockatoo—two 
guineas—nrind your fingers, sir; that lot is spitefal. The 
next lot—an armadillo—what shall I say for the arma- 
dillo, gentlemen ? Ten shillings ?—thirty ?—yes, that’s 
more likeits value, A pairof flying squirrels—one pound 
—cheap as things go. Now for the snakes.” 


two to four pounds 

The sale was a. peripatetic one, aad tne auctioneer 
having descended from his chair, we all followed a man, 
who carried the chair in one hand and rang a bell with 
the other. . 

During the walk from place to place I had ime to look 
about me at the company. There were about three hun- 
dred people present, who consisted—firstly, of a deputa- 
tion from the Regent’s Park Gardjens; then several 
professional animal-dealers from Liverpool and large Con- 
tinental cities, among whom was Mr. Jamrach, of Radcliff 
Highway, before mentioned, one of the largest animal- 
dealers in the’world ; then proprietors of shows, both 
great and small, from tho Messrs. Wombwell & Maunder to 
your scantily clad man who owns the penny show, and who 
has jast bought the smallest and the cheapest of the large 
serpents, to be shown to gaping villagers at country fairs ; 
lastly, many who, like myself, came to learn the value of 
an elephant or a lion. We, crowd of naturalists, th-ra- 
fore—the bellman showing us the place—halted in front 
of the aviary. 

The first lot was two Indian falcons, which fetched two 
pounds ten shillings each. Then a pair of white, or, 
rather, whity-brown, storks—they sold for sixteen shil- 
lings. A black stork—being, as another black bird well- 
known to schoolboys was formerly supposed to be, a rare 
bird—brought two pounds six shillings. Then followed 
lot fifty-seven, a pelican, a very amiable or else a very 


‘hungry bird, for he kept jabbering with his -great bill at 


the numerons gloves held out to him, and endeavoring to 
swallow them. Here a spirited competition began, and 
the bird was at length knocked down for eighteen guineas, 
In Egypt, my friend Captain Cunninghame, late Second 
Life Guards, informs me he lately bought a much finer 
bird for two shilliags, which makes me think seriously of 
speculating in pelicans, 

The reasun why a pelican sells well i is, that he is a good 
show-bird, and a good attractor of pennies. The poor 
bird is probably at this time shut up in some small cage, 
inside a house upon wheels, never again to behold his na- 
tive wilderness, or, according tothe showman, his master, 
pluck blood’ from his breast to feed his young ones, 

Next came the monkeys. Great was the rash to tho 
monkey-house, which was speedily filled, but as speedily 
emptied again, for Mr. Stevens wisely took up his posi- 
tion outside, under cover of the wooden guns of one of . 
the Sebastopol batteries, But though the folks were so 
anxious to see the monkeys, they did not seem equally 
anxious; to buy ; for the biddings were few and far between. 
The first lot was a Rhesus monkey, common in Bengal— 
a fine name for an ugly creature. He was sold for twelve 
shillings, as also were two more of the sume species, 
Then followed divers sorts of monkeys rejoicing in vari- 
onus names, such as ‘ bonnet,” ‘ green,” ‘ sooty,” 
‘*marquo,” etc. ; but none of them fetched more than ten 
shillings each, and one of the customers wanted Mr. Ste- 
vens to give him an organ into the bargain. Another 
wanted his monkey—a great savage Barbary ape—deliv- 
ered immediately, which Mr. Stevens said he really could 
not undertake to do, but he would ‘be happy to receive 
the money for him on the spot.” 

Away we went again after the bell and the chair to the 
opposite side of tho gardens, Here two jackals were the 
first sold—twenty-four shillings>the two.) Then a pair 
of porcupines—good show ‘animals agiin—eight pounds 
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fifteen shillings, Then an Indian goat, one four-horned 
sheep, and one Indian sheep—only two guineas the three ; 
cheap, at that rate, even as mutton. Then followed a red 
hind—who nearly devoured my catalogue while I was 
looking another way—for two pounds ten shillings, Then 
followed the sale of six eagles—namely, two golden 
eagles, a wedge-tail eagle, a sea eagle, and two from Chili. 
These sold at prices varying from two pounds to thirteen 
shillings ; and the skins of some of this lot, if I mistake 
not, are by this time full of hay and tow, with glass eyes 
in their heads, 

The next lot was a hybrid—between a zebra and wild 
ass. This spiteful brute sold for eight pounds, Hoe was 
formerly the property of Lord Derby, and when brought 
up from his lordship’s sale, kicked the horse-box to pieces, 
and did ten pounds’ worth of damage, so that he was dear 
at any price. A fine ostrich sold for twenty-seven pounds, 
and a nylghau for nine pounds, both fair prices, 

Then came the lionsand tigers. Tho first, a fino tigress, 
sold for seventy-nine guineas—not her value ; the second, 
a very fine lion, for two hundred guineas. Just as the 
hammer was going down this noble brute stood upright 
in his den, and looking sternly at the crowd, gave a roar 
of indignation—a fine study for an artist. 


‘¢ Next we will proceed to the elephant !” exclaimed Mr 
Stevens. 

The folding-doors opened, and, gently led by his 
keeper, the elephant came forth. Sad and demure the 
poor beast looked, never again to draw his oart fall of 
happy, smiling children round the gravel walks, recelving 
biscuit contributions from his young employers. 

‘‘Trot him out !” cried a bidder, as two hundred guineas 
were bid. 

_ By your leave !” cries the keeper. 

The crowd cleared away, and the elephant made a sort 
of a mock trot. His price went up in the market immedi- 
ately, and he was finally knocked down to Mr. Batty, the 
cirous proprietor, for three hundred and twenty guineas. 

After the elephant camo the camels, male and female; 
being stupid, they looked stupid. Nevertheless, the male 
was knocked down for sixty-two pounds, the female for 
fifty pounds, to Mr. Edmonds, for his menagerie. Lastly 
came the giraffe. It was supposed to be too cold for him 
to come out, and his house was not big enough to hold 
the good folks present, so that while he was pacing his 
stall in solitude, tho figures two hundred and fifty pounds 
were put down opposite his name on the catalogue out- 
side, He was *‘ bonght)in,” I-believe, 
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AT THE BAR, IN THE PULPIT, AND ON THE DRAMATIC 
AND OPERATIC STAGES. : 


In one of the first chapters of his ‘‘ Inquiry into the 
Duties of the Female Sex,” written in 1796, Prof. Gis- 
borne said: ‘‘ Young women endowed with good under- 
standings, but desirous of justifying the mental indolence 
which they have permitted themselves to indulge, or 
disappointed at not perceiving a way open by which 
they, like their brothers, may distinguish themselves and 
rise to eminence, are occasionally heard to declare their 
opinion that the sphere in which women are destined to 
move is so humble and so limited as neither to require 
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nor to reward assiduity ; and, under this impression, either 
do not discern, or will not be persuaded to consider, the 
real and deeply interesting effects which the conduct of 
their sex will always have on the happiness of society.” 

And Miss Muloch, in contrasting the cheerful with the 
gloomy woman, observes that a large number of women, 
particularly the younger portion, are by nature consti- 
tuted so exceedingly restless of mind, or with such a strong 
physical tendency to depression, that they can by no pos- 
sibility keep themselves in a state of even tolerable cheer- 
fulness éxcept by being continually occupied. 

As there are men who might become pioneers in some 
work of reform if they could only experience the ‘‘ call,” so 
there are women, active, tolerant, willing, endowed with 
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all the forces necessary to render them distinguished, if 
they only knew just how to apply their capubilities. Such 
people are ready to enter with alacrity a field of congenial 
labor when some one else bas discovered it, attracted 
their attention to it, and demonstrated exactly how to 
work it successfully. Trne reforms may possibly be 
carried on by this class, but they can never be projected. 
Had such noble women as the Baroness Burdett-Coutta, 
Mary Carpenter, Miss Rye, Caroline Chisholm, Florence 
Nightingale, Lady Strangford, and, in our own country, 
Miss Dix, Jennie Collins, Clara Barton and Linda Gilbert, 
contented themselves with waiting, Micawber-like, for 
something to turn up, they might have lived far beyond 
this day without having any to bless their names and 
kindnesses, ‘They possessed discernment and energy; 
they saw suffering iu forms for which no relief had been 
provided—they made their opportunity. 

The Muscovite ideal of woman was purely a monastic 
one, and the virtues of the cloister —faith, prayer, charity, 
obedience and industry—were the highest she could possi- 
bly attain in the eyes of the world. Women are still 
faithful in prayer and charity, still dwell in convents and 
meditate for hours and days in the solemn retreat of the 
cloister, At the same time, women, discerning their 
special capabilities for new species of occupation, are 
taking the advanced positions in life which they have 
hitherto shunned, or from which they have been excluded 
either by their own sense of impropriety or by man’s re- 
strictions in the form of legal enactments, 

In the United States the sphere of woman’s usefulness 
is now in a remarkable state of enlargement. We have 
been accustomed to seeing her on the lyric and tragic 
stages, in the studio of painting and sculpture, and in the 
sanctum of literature and poetry. Now, we see her also 
12 the pulpit, in the medical eollege and hospital, in the 
common and superior courts of law, in the public school 
boards, in public libraries, and, to a limited extent, at the 
polls, And during the past Winter she has been recog- 
nized in the legislation of several States as a powerfully 
sapported applicant for a larger share of the public rights 
nnd pergonal privileges that man has hitherto enjoyed ex- 
c:usively. 

There was doubtless more opposition to the application 
coi women for permission to practice law than to follow any 
other professional calling formerly monopolized by men. 
Tt is believed that the pioneer in the study of law was 
dirs. Myra Bradwell, who, in 1869, applied for admission 
t> the bar of Illinois. On being refused she carried her 
«aim to the Supreme Court of the United States, and was 
2-cain repulsed. Next came Miss Lomma Barkaloo, of 
Iirooklyn, N. ¥., who, during 1869-70-71, studied in the 
Law School of Washington University, at St. Louis, Mo., 
and died just as she had completed hercourse, After her 
was Miss Lily Peckham, of Milwaukee, who, becoming 
discouraged by the opposition, abandoned the study of 
law for that of theology, and died before any of her hopes 
were realized. 

The first woman admitted to practice of whom we have 
any. record was Miss Phebe Couzins, daughter of a 
former superintendent of police of St. Louis, Mo., who 
ws received at the bar of that city in 1871. The first 
“vho ever argued a case in the Circuit Court of the United 
States was Miss Helen M. McDonald, of Boston ; the first 
who was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of 
the United States was Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, whose 
hame was enrolled March 3d, 1879; and the first who 
practiced law on the Pacific slope was Mrs. Mary J. 
Young, of Sacramento, who was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of California May 13th, 1879. 


Between the application of Mrs. Bradwell and the ad- 
mission of Mrs. Young there were many successful appli- 
cations, of which the following are recalled : Miss Sarah 
Kilgore was admitted at St. Louis in 1871, from the Law 
School of Michigan University. In 1872 Miss Georgie 
Snow was admitted to the bar in Utah, and Mrs. Clara A. 
Nash in Maine. In the following year Annette and Flor. 
ence Cronise were admitted at Tiffin, Ohio; A. M. Hulctt, 
at Chicago ; Charlotte E. Ray, at Washington, D.C. ; and 
Miss Raper, at Ann Arbor, Mich. Miss Hulett died 
after three years of successful practice; Mises Ray is a 
graduate of the Law School of Harvard University, and 
Miss Raper of the Michigan University. 

In 1874 Lavinia Goodell was admitted at Janesville, Wis., 
and she soon after associated with her Miss Angie King. 
The Michigan bar received Miss Ella A. Martin and Miss 
Fredrika Perry in 1875, after their graduation from the 
Law School of the State University, and in the following 
year both were admitted to the Illinois bar, and forming 
a partnership, they settled down to practice in Chicago. 
In 1876 Mrs. Mary E. Foster began to practice in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ; in 1877 Martha A. Dorsett was admitted 
in Minnesota; in 1878 Bessie Eaglesfield, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich, ; Miss Agnes Scott, at Tiffin, Ohio; and 
Miss Morrill, at Chicago, besides two young women from 
the Iowa Law School. Miss Kane, of Janesville, Wis., 
and Mrs. Clara S. Foltz, of San Francisco, were admitted 
in 1879, in addition to those before credited to that year. 
A special honor was paid to Miss Nancy Smith in Novem- 
ber of the same year, when, on being received by the bar 
of Keokuk, Iowa, the presiding judge descended from 
the bench to congratulate her. In the evening the law- 
yers of the city further complimented her with a very 
grand banquet. 

Of the above women, Mrs. Lockwood is the best known 
to the public. After having guined considerable distinc 
tion as a lawyer, she applied, in 1877, for admission to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. At that time the 
motion was denied, not for any lack of experience, study 
or ability, but solely because the petitioner was a woman. 
In the fall of 1878 she applied to the Circuit Court at Bal- 
timore, and was refused admission by Judge Magruder. 
Disappointed, but not cast down, by these failures, she de- 
termined to secure, if possible, for her sex an anthority 
to practice in the Federal Courts that could not be ques- 
tioned. Her efforts were directed to Congress, and with 
marked success, for at the ensuing session a Bill author- 
izing the admission of properly qualified women to prac- 
tice in the Supreme and Circuit Courts was passed by 
both Houses. On the 3d of the following March, on mo- 
tion of District Attorney Riddle, she was received into 
this high grade of practice at Washington. 

On the 2d of February last, Mra, Lockwood was one of 
& group of persons engaged in a ceremony of a most 
notable character. A motion had been made in the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, before Chief Justice Waite, 
that ex-Governor Joel Parker, of New Jersey, be admitted 
to practice in that Court. Immediately Mrs. Lockwood 
roce and moved the admission of Samuel Lowery—a col- 
ored lawyer, of Huntsville, Ala.—also, who, she testified, 
possessed the necessary qualifications, His credentials 
being properly executed, and no objection being made, 
Mr. Lowery was sworn in with Mr. Parker, both taking 
the same oath, with hands resting upon the same Bible. 

Mr. Lowery was the first colored man admitted to the 
Snpreme Court of Tennessee and the Courts of Northern 
Alabama, 

As we write, we notice that Mrs. Foltz, before mentioned, 
has scored quite a victory in San Francisco.. Having ap- 
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plied for admission to the Hastings College of Law in the 
State University, the directors refused to admit her, be- 
cause they ‘believed and determined that it was not wise 
or expedient, or for the best interests of the college, to 
admit any female as a student therein.” Upon this, she 
in person obtained from the District Court of San Fran- 
cisco a mandamus compelling the college to open its doors 
to her. The directors then appealed to the Supreme 
Court, where Mrs. Foltz argued her case with such clear- 
ness and Jegal force that the Court decided the question 
wholly in her favor. 

The first of American women, now living, who entered 
upon the evangelical calling, was Isabella, a slave, born in 
Ulster County, N. Y. She was the property of Colonel 
Ardinburgh, and under the name of * Sojourner Truth” 
has been known in the churches and Sunday-schools of 
the United States for upward of half a century. The date 
of her birth is unknown, but she is popularly supposed to 
be over one hundred years old. In 1817 she was emanci- 
pated, a poor woman, using the colloquial Low Dutch with 
a decidedly African accent, and so ignorant that she was 
unable to distinguish her richt hand from her left. She 
came at once to New York City, and engaged in service, 
living, as she says, ‘‘ with the best people in the city.” 

The story of her Jife has been repeated to thousands of 
audiences throughout the country, and is preserved in a 
pleasant volume written by Mrs. Stowe _ 

¢*Sojourner”’ is a woman of strong religious nature, with 
an entirely original eloquence and humor. At the various 
anti-slavery demonstrations she was able to attend, she 
was a great attraction, for she was known to be a stanch 
defender of the claims and rights of her race. Her work 
in the freedmen’s camps at Washington and in Virginia 
during the war was both valuable and highly esteemed, 
ani she had no truer friend and admirer than the lamented 
Lincoln. : 

At the present time, she is living at Battle Creek, Mich., 
waiting ‘‘for the Lord to call her.” On the 2d of March 
last, many of her friends gave her a surprise-party in her 
neat cottave. The good old sonl was in a state of bewil- 
dered delight, saying toa particular friend who came late: 
“They kept floodin’ and floodin’ in till I just says, ‘Why, 
bless my heart, chil’ren, war on arth did ye all cum from ? 
and when in the name of common scnse are ye goin’ to 
stop comin’ ?” 

Next in popularity to Sojourner Truth is Mrs. Margaret 
N. Van Cott, familiarly known as *‘ tho Widow Van Cott.” 
She was born in New York City, in 1830, her father 
being Major William K. Newton, who for many years had 
the management of John Jacol Astor’s estate. Asa child 
she was considered a marvel of precocity. «She received 
the rite of confirmation in the Episcopal Clrurch when but 
eleven years old. Soon after she was attracted to the 
Methodist Church by the more active character of the 
services, and desired to attend the meetings in a church 
near her home, but her father refused his permission. 

At the age of seventeen she was married to Peter P. 
Van Cott, who carried on the drug business. When, a 
few years later, he died, she took possession of his business 
and conducted it successfully. One day, after pausing 
some time before the old Methodist Church in John 
Street, ‘she determined to devote herself to the Lord’s 
service. Uniting with the Duane Street Church, she at 
once began to relate her experience and to exhort. It 
was not long before her extreme picty and her fitness 
for the work attracted the attention of the clergy ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Battersby was more than gratified when she 
offered to assist in his Five Points Mission labors. It is 
said that when the missionary preached huis hearers were 


few, but when she took charge of the services every seat 
was occupied. Then she traveled about the country for a 
considerable time in the interest of her business, but car- 
rying on her exhortations at every opportunity. Her 
efforts were rewarded by so many conversions that in 
1868 she abandoned business altogether and devoted her 
energies exclusively to the work of revival preaching. As 
she keeps lists of her converts in each place where she 
labors, she has no difficulty in organizing praying-bands 
to carry on the work when she has departed to other 
fields, 

Mrs. Van Cott was regularly licensed to preach, and 
was specially commended by the late Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, who, shortly before his death, said of her: ‘She 
is without doubt to-day the most popular, laborious and 
successful preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
She has more calls, does more work and wins more souls 
than any of her brethren, and she does this by her genius 
and her faith.” 

To this opinion we add the more enthusiastic one of the 
venerable Dr. Whedon: ‘The world has seen flaming 
evangelists, but never before of her sex. A Chrysostom, 
whose magic oratory endowed him with the title of ‘sil- 
ver-tongued’ ; a Bossuet, whose thrall over an audience 
was complete ; a John Knox, who prayed, ‘Lord, give me 
Scotland or I die’; a Whitfield, who preached to audiences 
of forty thousand persons—all these were rivals of him of 
Tarsus ; but never before has a woman entered upon this 
arena save Mrs. Van Cott, and surely her success has been 
as marvelous as theirs.” 

Another woman who has attained much celebrity in 
the pulpit is Mrs. Phebe A. Hannaford, a native of the 
Island of Nantucket, where she was born in 1829. She 
engaged early in literary pursuits, and wrote poems, 
sketches, biographies, editorials, histories, lectures and ser- 
mons with marvelous facility. Of the score of volumes 
she has published, one was a prize story, ‘ The Soldier’s 
Daughter,” with which almost every Sunday School at- 
tendant is acquainted. Her ‘Life of Lincoln ” reached a 
sale of 20,000 copies, 5,000 being issued in the German 
langnage ; and her Life of George Peabody had a run of 
15,000. 

She preached her first sermon in 1865, in the school- 
house at Siasconset, on her native island. Three years later 
she was ordained as pastor of the Universalist Church at 
Hingham, Mass., being tho first woman rezularly ordained 
in that State. In 1869 she added the parish in Waltham 
to her pastoral charge, and preached alternately for a year 
in Waltham and Hingham. She settled in New Haven, 
Conn., in 1870, the Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D., of New York, 
preaching the installation sermon, and in 1874 she ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to the pastorate of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, on the Heights of Jersey City, at a 
salary of $2,500 per annum. During the three years of 
her engagement the church tripled its membership, and 
the Sunday-school grew from thirty to nearly two hun- 
dred persons, At tne close of her term there was a ma- 
jority of three votes against re-engaging her, and upon 
her retirement the best portion of the parish and the ma- 
jority of the trustees, deacons and Sunday-school accom- 
panied her to the place of worship which she temporarily 
rented in Library Hall. 

One of Mrs. Hannaford’s best friends in the early days 
of her pastoral work was Miss Olympia Brown, who, in 
1366, invited Mrs, Hannaford to preach in the pulpit at 
South Canton, Mass., then occupied by her on a brief 
appointment. Shortly after, Mrs. Hannaford went to Wey- 
mouth. and officiated in Miss Brown’s own pulpit, while 
the latter made a,yisit to the church at Hingham. When 
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Mrs. Hannaford was ordained, Miss Brown gave her tho 
hand of fellowship, and when she was installed pastor. of 
the church at Hingham, February 19th, 1868, the same 
woman preached the formal sermon. 


« The venerable Lucretia Mott, who passed her eighty- 


seventh birthday on the 3d of January last, became a 
preacher when she was twenty-six years old. She was one 
of the first abolitionists, and has always been a zealous 
member of the Society of Friends. She ascribes, her 
longevity, with excellent bodily and mental health, to her 
simple mode of living, her continual self-restraint and her. 
constant intellectual activity. 

In this connection we must not neglect mention of tho 
Trev. Anna Oliver, who for years was known as the ‘“‘ girl 
preacher.” She was born in New York City, graduated | 


MISS CHARLOTTE CRABTREE _ LOTTA, ” 
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from the Rutgers Female College, on Fifth Avenue, and 
afterward at the Theological School of the Boston Uni- 
versity (Methodist), being the first female | pupil ever 
admitted to that school. Soon after graduating from the 
latter. institution—June, 1876—she took charge of the 
First Methodist Church at Passaic; N. A ie where she re- 
mained a year: She is now pastor of the Willoughby 
Avenue Methodist Church, of. Brooklyn, N. Y. She pre- 
fers pastoral to evangelical labor. Besides being a capital 
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speaker, she is an accomplished artist in oil and water- | bytery in officially ‘‘investigating ’’ the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 
colors, and in decorative work. of Brooklyn, for permitting a woman, Miss Sarah F. 

In the Winter of 1871-72, quite an excitement was cre- | Smiley, the gifted Quakeress preacher, to address his 
ated in the ecclesiastical world by the action of the Pres- | congregation. At the close of the War she had 
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volunteered as a missionary to the emancipated slaves of 
the South ; she had been honored by the British ‘‘ Yearly 
Meeting” of the Orthodox Friends with the fullest mem- 
bership during a visit to England, and she had preached 
from Methodist, Baptist and Congregational pulpits in 
this country. Dr. Cuyler had spoken to a Friends’ re- 
vival meeting at her solicitation, and at his invitation she 
in return occupied his pulpit, and spoke to a very large 
audience. The Presbytery could scarcely bring itself to 
censure a pastor so popular, learned and faithful as Dr. 
Cuyler, neither did it dare put itself on record by pro- 
nouncing against Miss Smiley ; so, after a lengthy discus- 
sion, the Presbytery adopted a resolution simply calling 
attention to the rules of the General Assembly : 


“’T, teach and exhort orto lead in prayer in publie and pro- 
miscuous assemblies, is clearly forvidden t> women in the 
Holy Oracles.” gs 


This attack upon Dr. Cuyler, and through him upon 
the Quakeress, very justly increased the popularity of 
both ; and although Miss Smiley naturally shrinks from 
all that savors of notoriety profitless to her mission, she has 
since sought to carry on her evangelical labers in fields 
where she is not likely to cncounter such formal obstacles, 

The number of American women who are recognized as 
great actresses is really small. Each critic has already 
formed his or her opinion on the question of superiority, 
and, therefore, the order in which we give the brief notes 
on the women we have selected as types of this class will 
not be considered indicative of their relative rank. 

One of the best known who have risen to acknowledged 
distinction by force of genius and downright hard work is 
Mrs. Harriot, known to theatre-goers as Miss Clara Morris. 
She was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1843, and made her 
début when but fifteen years of age. After but four sea- 
sons she became “juvenile lady,” and held this position 
for some time, during which she acted many leading 
parts, filling all the lines of dramatic business from broad 
comedy to heavy tragedy. In 1869 she took the part of 
“leading lady ” in Cincinnati, and it was while playing 
there that she attraeted the attention of Manager Daly, 
who brought her to the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in New 
York City, the following season. The sndden illness of 
another lady forced her to assume, upon short notice, the 
role of Anne Sylvester in ‘* Man and Wife,” and this char- 
acter afforded the first opportunity for displaying her in- 
nate dramatic abilities. She found herself at once famous 
a3 an emotional, sentimental, pathetic actress, Since her 
introduction to a New York audience she has gratified it 
by appearing in ‘‘ Article 47,” in which her acting as the 
mad creature, who is the real heroine of the piece, took 
the city by storm; in the ‘‘Geneva Cross,” in ‘‘ Miss 
Moulton,” the French adaptation of ‘‘ East Lynne,” and 
in ‘ Alixe.” 

On being once asked why she did not restrain her power 
while acting, she replied, ‘I do not know when I cry. I 
Jose myself in my characters, and it is the sorrow bora of 
them that makes me weep. Of course, it exhausts me, 
but I recuperate from it.” Her private life is charming, 
sympathetic and unassuming. Althongh a great physical 
sufterer, her figure is graceful, her manners easy and dig- 
nified. 

Miss Mary Anderson represents more truly the srhool of 
tragedy, and, yet in her young day, she has exhibited a 
wonderful variety of talent. She is a nativecf California, 
although she considers Lonisville, Ky., her artistic 
birthplace, ‘* There I learned to love acting and totry to 
act.”” In 1875 she made her début in the play of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.” She says of herself at this period: ‘‘I had 
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a tremendous voice, and, like most beginners, I supposed 
that shouting was acting, and I tell you I made Louis- 
ville howl when I got excited over my pieces.” In the 
following year she played a regular engagement, and then 
sho made a tour of the South and West. This tour was 
followed by a second, and at its close she appeared first in 
Philadelphia and then in Boston. It was not until her 
début in New York, however, that her phenomenal abili- 
ties met with the recognition they deserved. Her first 
appearance here was November 13th, 1877, when phe 
braved a most critical audience in the rdle of Pauline in 
“The Lady of Lyons.” From beginning to end her 
power, fire and freedom from stock mannerisms created a 
succession of surprises ; and when, in turn, this perform- 
ance gave way to her Juliet, in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and 
the antipodan réle of Mey Merrilies, sho was unanimously 
voted a wonderful, a great actress, 0 SH { 

Although for many years sho has pleased the public 
with performances of ‘‘Jane Eyre,” ‘*The Pearl of 
Savoy,” “The Young Prince,” ‘Tho French Spy,” and 
other familiar pieces, Mrs. Maggie Mitchell-Paddock is 
best Known as the creator of ‘¢ Fanchoa the Cricket.”? She 
is of Scotch parentage, though born in New York in 1832, 
and she has been on the stave almost from the time she 
could walk alone. Her first appearances were in chil- 
dren’s parts in the Old Bowery. In 1851 she appeared at 
the Chambers Street Theatre, and soon after began a 
starring tour of the country. In June, 1862, she produced 
‘“‘Fanchon”’ for the first time in New York, having leased 
Laura Keene’s Theatre for the purpose. The medium 
through which sho became acquainted with the part was a 
heavy translation of the German play, but she has mado 
it thoroughly her own, and by it has attained a fame not 
confined to the United States. An engagement of eighteen 
years’ standing resulted in her marriage in 1868, 

Equally well known is the romping, frolicksome ‘‘ Lotta ” 
(Miss Charlotte Crabtree), whose success on the stago 
was assured the moment her feet touched it, and whoso 
sprightliness makes it almost impossible to regard her as 
out of herteens. She was born in 1848, and made her first 
appearance in Laporte, Cal., when seven years old. She 
next assumed the role of Gertrude in ‘*The Loan of a 
Lover,” at Petaluma, and on her second night the house 
was not large enough to hold the people who rushed to 
hear her. Her répertoire includes ‘‘ The Firefly,” ‘* Little 
Nell,” “‘'Che Marchioness,”’ ‘‘ Heart’s Ease,” ** Zip,” * The 
Little Detective,” ‘‘ Musette,” and ‘‘ La Cigale.” She is 
the first girl who ever danced a jig on the stage in this 
country, the first who ever danced with clogs, and the 
first who ever played Topsy on the Pacific coast. Having 
begun her career in California, she has always taken great 
pridein the State and in the City of San Francisco. A few 
years ago she testified her appreciation of the courtesy 
with which she had ever been received there, by present- 
ing to the city a drinking-fountain of elegant design and 
costly manufacture. There was a large display of civio 
and military people on the occasion. 

When speaking of our great actresses, the name of Kate 
Bateman should not be omitted, although her voice has 
not been heard among us for several years. Her experi- 
ence on the stage dates back to childhood. She was born 
in Baltimore, October 7th, 1842. When five years old 
she made her début with her sister Ellen in Louisville, 
Ky., in ‘*The Babes in the Woods.” The success of the 
little ones was signal. Season nfter season they traveled 
about the country under their father’s management, new 
parts being adapted for them from time to time. After 
spending two years in Europe they returned tothe United 
States, and Kate retired for study: 
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In 1860 she reappeared in the character of Evangeline, 
in a drama written by her mother on the subject of Long- 
fellow’s poem ; and in 1862 she played an engagement in 
New York City, beginning with Julia in the ‘‘ Hunch- 
back,”’ and following. that with Lady Gay Spanker in 
“« London Assurance,” Lady Teazle in ‘‘The School for 
Scandal,” Juliana in ‘* The Honeymoon,” Geraldine in her 
mother’s drama of that name, originally written for Ma- 
tilda Heron, and Indy Macbeth, Her Leah was first pro- 
duced in Boston, and met with such success that for 
several years sho starred the country with it. 

In the Fall of 1863 her father took her to London, where 
she sustained the rdé/e of Leah for two hundred and eleven 
nights in succession. After making two tours of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, she reappeared in New York in 1866 
for six weeks, and followed this engagement with one in 
Boston. In October of that year she was married to Dr. 
George Crowe, an English gentleman. Since her mar- 
riage, she has played several engagements, mainly in 
London and Liverpool, retiring at-length to her residence 
near Bristol, England. 

The name of Clara Louise Kellogg has been a familiar 
6ne in operatic circles in this country and in Europe for 
twenty years, She is a native of Sumter, S. C., where she 
was born of New England parentage, in 1842. Her first 
public appearance was in the Academy of Music, New 
York, in 1860, but it was not until the following year, when 
she appeared as Gilda, in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” that she attracted 
attention as a singer of great promise. She then devoted 
four years to uninterrupted study, and in the season of 
1864-65 she boldly came before the public as Afargherita, 
in ‘‘ Faust,” in which rdéle she vindicated her title to be 
regarded as one of the best artists of her time. Her suc- 
cess was none the less flattering in ‘‘ Crispino,” in ‘‘The 
Barber of Seville,” ‘‘La Sonnumbula” and ‘‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” in which she appeared during the ensuing 
two years. 

In 1867 she made her début as Margherita, in London, 
when she was subjected to a critical comparison with Patti 
—who had appeared in the same rd/e but a short time pre- 
viously—with Lucca, Nilsson and other prime donne; but 
her triumph was generously conceded. The next year she 
returned to the States, and sang until 1874, when she re- 
visited England for a brief season, coming back to organize 
a troupe and make a tour of American cities. She is inva- 
riably attended by her mother, who is said to design all 
her costumes, superintend her dressing, and stand ever 
ready behind the scenes, with wrap in hand, to fold about 
her as she leaves the stage. 

The career of Annie Louise Cary, the popular contralto, 
has also been successful to a remarkable degree. Born in 
Wayne, Me., in 1842, she was a member of the quartet 
choir at Dr. Bedford’s church, in Boston, when eighteen. 
With this choir, and those of Dr. Lowell’s and Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s churches, she sang two years each, at the same 
time studying with the best teachers of Boston. After a 
brief season of concert-singing throughout New England, 
she went to Italy in 1866, and spent two years in study at 
Milan. Her début as a professional singer was with an 
Italian troupe in Copenhagen, whence she went to Stock- 
holm, where the American Minister presented her to the 
King of Sweden. 

The next eighteen months were spent in Germany, in 
study, except that during the opera season she returned to 
Copenhagen. Her services were also in request from time 
to time at concerts in Hamburg, Brussels and other Ger- 
man cities, and she also sang at Christiana, in Norway. 

While continuing her study in Paris, she attracted the 
attention of Mr, Strakosch, who persuaded her to appear 


in London. Her success there was so prompt and 
thorough that it led to the engagement to visit this coun- 
try with Christine Nilsson. The reception of these singers 
in New York, in September, 1870, was as hearty as deserv- 
ing artists could desire, and the laurel wreaths of that first 
home triumph have been worn each year by Miss Cary 
with greater right. 

Mrs. Ernest Gye, née Emma La Jeunesse, but better 
known as Mile. Albani, although born in Canada, spent 
so much of her young life in New York State that it may 
justly claim her as one of its great singers. When twelve 
years of age she improvised readily, composed several 
pieces, and began teaching music. It was to save her 
from convent life that her father moved across the bordor. 
For some years she taught music in Plattsburg, Saratoga 
and Albany, and subsequently became organist in th:e 
Convent of the Sacred Heart in the latter city. In 1868 
she gave a concert, by which a large sum of money was 
realized, and with this she went to Paris, where she re- 
mained two years with Duprez, who sent her to Lamperti, 
at Milan, when she had finished her course with him. In 
the Summer of 1870, under the name of Mile. Albani, 
chosen in honor of the City of Albany, she appeared in 
the opera ‘‘La Sonnambula,” at Messina, and added to 
her répertoire the chefs-d’ceuvre of Italian opera. Her 
London debut was in 1873, at Covent Garden, and her 
American in the fall of 1874, at the Academy of Music, 
New York. She is very fond of Wagner’s music, and 
many critics regard her Elsa, in ‘‘Lohengrin,” as the 
finest of all her impersonations. 

Miss Minnie Hauk, who appeared in January last as Kath- 
arine, in an English version of Goetz’s ‘‘Taming of the 
Shrew,” at Her Majesty’s Opera House, London, is a na- 
tive of New York City, where she delighted thousands 
during Col. Mapleson’s memorable season of 1878-79. She 
was born November 6th, 1853, and, like Mrs, Gye, made 
her first appearance as Amina, in ‘*La Sonnambula,” at 
the Academy of Music, New York, in 1868. During that 
season she essayed the rd/e of the heroine in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” A tour of the States followed her début, and in 
October of the same year she made her bow to the Lon- 
don public. Her Amina was succeeded by Zerlina, in 
‘*Don Giovanni,” and Margherita, in ‘‘ Faust.” In the 
interval of ten years between her first and second sppear- 
ances in London she pursued her professional career on 
the Continent, visiting nearly all the chief cities where 
opera is an established institution, and singing, as circum- 
stances required, in French, Italian, German or Spanish, 
with no less ease and fluency than English in her native 
land. She has made herself thorough mistress of a ré- 
pertoire embracing almost every opera of note, classic or 
modern, from Mozart down to Wugner. 

To this galaxy of operatic favorites the great West has 
contributed a soprano of vast natural gifts and high 
promise, Miss Emma Abbott, who has not yet found it 
necessary to Italianize her name. She is a native of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. When she made her first appearance on 
any stage, in London, as Maria, in ‘‘ La Figlia del Reegi- 
mento,” the News of that city said of her: ‘‘ Considering 
the inexperience of the singer, her acting and general 
stage bearing were truly remarkable, abounding in vivac- 
ity and animation, while free from awkwardness or exag- 
geration. Her occasional by-play, too, was excellent, and 
(rare power with a novice) Miss Abbott can preserve, 
when requisite, an attitude of perfect calm and repose.” 
She studied both at Milan and Paris, having been sent to 
Europe in 1872 by a number of Indies and gentlemen con- 
nected with the Chureh of the Divine Paternity, of New 
York City, in the choir of-which she had ‘been singing. 
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MAGGIE MITCHELL AS (( PANCHON.”” 


Miss Emma Thurs- 
by, born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., November 17th, 
1857, has had marked 
success as @ singer in 
oratorios and miscel- 
laneous concerts, but 
she does not like 


Like Miss Thursby, 
Mrs. Anna Granger 
Dow, born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., but now 


opera, and will not <= ia a resident of New 
undertake it. She has CM fn ms York City, has devot- 
studied with Meyer, = ns ed herself exclusively 
Errani and Mme. Ru- to the concert stage. 
dersdorf in this coun- Her instructors were 
try, and Lamperti and Steffanoni, Barili and 
San Giovanni in Italy. Vanuccini of Italy, 
Before going abroad | eyed | TA 8 ////// and Duprez of Paris, , 
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church in Brooklyn ib LM £9 : Vy fs churches in Boston, 


with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of 
Boston, with Theo- 
dore Thomas, Miss 
Phillipps, Miss Kel- 


and Dr. Taylor’s in 
New York, receiving 
at the latter the high 
salary of $3,000 per 
annum. After study- 


ing oratorios in Bos- Wy) LPT. MN NG SS WRG SA Y/// logg, and the Mendels- 
ton, she secured yyy abe 4a \y Sw \7 sohn Quintet Club. 
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Philharmonic Society ‘Sy 


and the Crystal Pal- 
ace in London and 
those of the Colonne 
and ‘Pasdeloup in 


Tue higher the 
order of intellect 
with which one is 
brought in contact, 
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HOW MAY PINK BECAME’ THE RICHEST 
GIRL IN CHESTER. 
By RicHarp B. KImpacyt, AUTHOR OF ‘ST. LEGER.”’ 


Yes! many a one have I seen die. Many a man, many 
a women, and no end of children, boys and girls, It is 
not often you find a person who isn’t afraid, Few grown- 
up people are content to quit, letting alone the poor scared 
little folks. I have talked with men half an hour before 
they died—well, I may say, up to the lust minute. They 
were pretty much all afraid. I don't wonder! I am 
afraid to die myself, but I am not afraid to be dead. It 
is the operation; and when you come close to it a horror 
takes hold, takes hold bard, There was Colonel Thorne, 


now—a brave man, I should say oné af tho bravest men 


in the town cof Chester, fought like a lion in the war of 
1812—my wife and I took care of him all his last sickness, 
I got three dollars a night and my wife two dollars a day. 
That was good pary—onght to satisfy any reasonable man 
and woman. They didn’t mind the money. The squire 
said to me, ‘*Take good care of him”’—they were own 
brothers, and he was sick at the squire’s house—‘ take 
good care of him,” says the squire ; ‘‘sleep all day if you 
like; I shall not stint you when we come to settle.” That 
is the right talk when a friend is sick. 

‘What about the colonel ?” 

Oh, the colonel! He had a long pull of it; fought off 
stoutly ; was determined he wouldn’t die, I sawit was no 
use; he didn’t see it—hoe wouldn’t see it. One morning, 
just at daylight, he beckoned me to him. 

‘* Amos,” says he, in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘I’ve got to 
go !” 

“‘I guess not this time, colonel,” says I. 
good courage.”’ 

‘‘T’ve got to go,” he whispered agnin. 

Then I saw the horror was on him. He wilted right 
down after that. Well, I won’t go into particulars; he 
cied that very night. 

‘*But pious people ?” 

Pious! What do you call pious? They are few. The 
Lord says they are few. I took care of Deacon Lewis— 
typhus fever. We all calculated he would pull through ; 
doctor thought so. In fact, hedid pull through, but took 
a relapse. Before that, he kept saying how resigned he 
was to God’s will; he told the minister so every day, and 
the minister would pray with him, and all the folks talked 
what a Christian Deacon Lewis was. J knew the deacon 
wasn’t calculating todie. J could tell. When the relapse 
took him He had been talking the day before about 
getting his clothes on, and had sat up a good deal too 
long; I told him so; but visitors came to see him, and he 
did not mind what the doctor said, nor what I said, neither 
—— Where was I ? 

“ About the relapse ?” 

Yes ; it took him a little after midnight, The deacon 
called me. You see, he was so much better he did not need 
quite so close watching. I was sitting in a chair, in a light 
doze, by the bed. I sprang up quick. 

**Do you want anything ?” says L 

«¢ Amos,” says he, **I don’t feel well.” 

His voice trembled, and I thought perhaps he had been 
dreaming or something. 

‘¢T guess you are a little nervous,” says I; ‘* overdone a 
little. You have slept pretty well, haven’t vou ?”’ 

“Amos,” says the deacon, ‘send for Dr. Lynn.” 

““Why, Deacon ] ewis——” 

“Send right away. Wake up Reuben, and tell him to 
mike haste.” 


‘* Keep up 
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I started Renben, and called up Mrs. Lewis, who slept 
in the next room, and she called the girls. Nobody knew 
exactly what it was all for, only the deacon kept saying, 
“J don’t feel well.” I couldn’t do anything. The women 
got round the bed and began crying, and after a while in 
came the doctor. He was taken aback, and no mistake. 
He just set eyes on the sick man, and said, **Too many 
folks in the room.” When they went out, he bent over 
and examined him a minute. Savs he: 

‘¢ Deacon Lewis, you are a calm-minded, Christian man. 
If there is anything particular requires attending to, you 
should not delay it.” 

‘What do you mean, doctor—what do you mean? 
You don’t mean I am going to die? Tell me you don’t 
mean it !” ; 

You eee, tho doctor kind of hesitated, and the deacon 
kept pushing him, until at last the doctor said : 

**T must not deceive you.” 

‘Where is Mr. Bliss ?—somebody go for Mr. Bliss !’ 
screamel the deacon. = : 

He was the minister, and lived next door. We got him 
there in a few minutes, There was such a time! Never 
want to see another such—never! The deacon got hold of 
the minister’s hand, and says he: 

‘‘Pray for me, pray quick—pray with all your might! 
Wrestle with the Lord! I want to get well; I want todo 
good! Doctor, don’t let me die !” 

He was a dead man ten minutes after. 

‘* But as to really pious people ? You say they are few, 
but they do exist ?” 

That I am willing to admit ; though giving up because 
you have got to is one thing, and being resigned in a 
godly way is another. That’s what I think. But I do 
allow there be real pious people, who find it is all right 
from the start, and who act up to it and never vary. It is 
a comfort to be with them. They goin peace. They do 
go in peace; I have minded that. 

‘*You were saying something about children ?” 

Ah, the children, poor innocent little creatures! They 
are frightened easy ; greatly frightened sometimes. Bat 
when they get very sick they don’t seem to be afraid, like 
grown folks. They are more quiet, more resigned like— 
don’t fret so much. Said I to ono sweet, pretty dear, 
about ten years old, who was very restless, just before sho 
died : 

‘*Don’t be afraid, you will be better soon.” 

That’s the way we always talk, you know. 

“Oh,” said she, ‘Iam not afraid. I am going where 
ma is !”” 

Now, that is what I call faith. I tell you, the children 
have the advantage ; the Lord says so. 

** And wemen ?” 

In course, I have not seen women as my wife has, but I 
am almost always called in when there isa change. Asa 
general rule, they are believers. ‘They love to believe, 
and a man docsn’t, That is about it. They will listen 
quiet to what the minister says, and a man is restless and 
asks questions. There is no denying it, they are a better 
lot than we are, I have always said so. 

‘You said something about cantankerous people ?” 

Yes. I had old Elnathan Sage in my mind. ‘Old El,” 
they used to call him, and some of the wicked boys would 
put an H before the Ik. Don’t you know, as we came along, 
you asked me whose place that was set back from the road, 
where a sweet, pretty girl passed through the gate, and I 
told you she was the mistress of the whole concern, with 
ever so much bank-stock and five-twenties ? 

Yes.” 


I will tell you a story about that. This Elnathan Sage 
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was the hardest old customer in the county—the richest 
man, too. He had been a wild boy, ran away from his 
father two or three times. When the old man died, he 
settled down steady, and paid attention to avery nice girl. 
she was poor, but Elnathan owned a good farm, free and 
clear. Iwas a boy then, and remember all about it. After 
awhile he stopped keeping company with her. Then 
came a scandal—you know what I mean? The girl got 
all the blame, poor thing! and Elnathan walked about, 
head up, just as if nothing had happened. Next year he 
married Squtre Pinneo’s daughter. The squire was the 
richest man in the place, and she an ently child, homely 
as @ hedgehog, and five years older than Elnathan—some 
Said seven years. 

+ When Squire Pinneo died, it made Elnathan a very rich 
man. He and his wife were dreadful avaricious, and the 
only thing they agreed in was in saving and piling up 
money. They quarreled like cats and dogs all the time. 
The old woman was more than a match for Elnathan, and 
could drive him out of the house whenever she liked, and 
that was pretty much every day in the year. They had 
no children, and the consequence was they quarreled about 
where the property should go. Gracious, how they did 
quarrel! The fact is, Elnathan wanted the property to go 
to his relations, and his wife was determined it should go 
to hers. 

At last Lawyer Jones settled this plan between them : 
He got them both to make a will, each one leaving every- 
thing to the other. 

‘*Now,”’ says the lawyer, ‘try and be peacenble, and 
live as long as you can ; and the one who lives the longest 
takes the whole.” 

‘* Agreed !” says Elnathan. 

“« Aprced !” says his wife. 

You see, Elnathan had an idea, as his wife was so much 
older, he would outlive her, sure; and his wife, knowing 
Elnathan was subject to bad spells, while she was as tough 
as a knot, wasn’t a bit afraid. 

It ran on so ten or a dozen years, till—well, it is just 
three years ago this Fall—they were both taken down with 
the fever. It was very bad that season—kind of spotted 
fever, the doctors called it ; very cold Summer, frost every 
month, and warm rains and hot sun in September—I 
guess you remember it. 

Elnathan Jay in one room, and his wife in another. I 
and my wife took care of them. Everybody in town knew 
about the will, and as it was pretty much decided that 
neither of them could get well, folks were talking and 

laughing and guessing which would last the longest, for 
nobody cared whether they lived or died. 

Elnathan was a dreadful wicked old creature. He could 
curse and swear worse than avy man I ever heard. His 
wife was a church-member, but her scolding, I have heard 
folks say, was worse than Elnathan’s swearing. She had 
the minister called in as soon as she took sick. He came 
every day to pray with her. When he came the old man 
would make me shut the door, so he couldn’t hear, and he 
would go on awful till the minister was gone. 

One day, as he was going out of the front door, Elna- 
than says to me: 

‘‘Tell Mr. Bliss I want to see him.” 

I was half scared to death, for ho had been cursing 
‘worse than usual. 

‘¢Tell Mr. Bliss I want to see him,” says he again, 

I ran after the minister and did the errand. 

He came right back and went into the room. Says he: 

‘Mr. Sage, I am glad to find you want to set your mind 
on serious things.” 

‘‘That’s a fact, parson,”’ says the old man. 


‘*Do you feel prepared for the great journey ?” said the 
minister. 

‘‘Parson,” says the other, ‘ before we speak of prepara- 
tion, I would like to hear where the journey leads to. I 
will make you a square offer: I will give you half my farm 
if you will tell me where I am going to.” 

‘‘’Tain’t yours to give, El!” screamed a voice from tha 
other room—“ ’Tain’t yours to give !” 

The old man didn’t heed the interruption, but kent look- 
ing the minister in the face. 

He answered solemnly: 

‘‘Mr. Sage, what you ask is known only to God.” 

“Then why —— do you gome snoaking around. 


pretending to be wiser than your neighbors, you—— ?” 

The minister was out of the room before the old man 
could finish the sentence. Then he chuckled, and, says 
he: 

**T think I have done for him.” 

That night he was very bad, and raved awful. I could 
not stand it. SaysI: 

‘*Mr. Sage, I guess you want to outlive Mrs. Sage, don't 
you ?” 

‘* What's that to you ?” says he. 

‘Tf you calculate on outliving her,” says I, ‘you had 
better quit swearing and exciting yourself.” 

‘‘ Amos,” says he, with an oath, ‘“‘you are right. It's a 
good dodge. You be sure to tell your wife I have quit, 
and she will tell the old woman, who will know by that, 
certain, I can’t live twenty-four hours, and then she wil] 
die, sure.’’ 

It is a strange thing to tell, but he did stop, and when 
his wife heard of it, she said : 

‘*¥] must be near his end.” 

Her mind wandered after that, and in thirty-six hours 
she died, pretty much as the old fellow had said. The 
very minute the breath was out of her body, the old man 
called me close to him—he was nearly gone himself. 
Says he: 

‘‘Amos, tell your wife to come to me, and go yourself 
and fetch the doctor, Lawyer Jones and the parson—all 
three. Don’t bring any separate, but all together, if it 
takes the whole day; and tell Lawyer Jones to bring my 
will with him.” 

I did just what he told me; and as it was dinner-time, 
I had the three there in less than an hour. The minister 
was loath to go, but the others persuaded him. When they 
were all in the room, the old man got them close around 
the bed. Says he: 

‘‘Doctor, I have some business to attend to. I am very 
sick. Let Amos give me half a tablespoonful of brandy, 
with a little water.” 

The doctor nodded, and I gave it to him. 

‘© Doctor, is my wife dead ?” said Elnathan. 

‘‘She is,’’ answered the doctor, 

‘*Sure ?” , 

“Yes,” 

‘Have you brought my will ?” 

‘* Hero it is,” said the lawyer. 

The old man tore the paper in pieces. 

‘‘T call you to witness,” said he, ‘to my free act and 
deed. Now, Amos, you feel in my pockets somewhere. 
and get the key to my desk and open it.” 

I did so. ie 

‘Unlock the left-hand small drawer, take it out, and 
bring it to me.” 

I did that. 

‘**T have called you three together,” says the old man. 
‘‘because I would not trust-either of von separately as tar 
as I could swing a bull. by the tail.) 1 don’t believe you 


will ever agree 
well enough, 
considering 
Amos and his 
wife are look- 
ing on, to 
swindle exten- 
sive. Lawyer, 
what’s that 
paper a 

‘*It appears 
to. be & mar- 
riage license, ’? 


said Lawyer 


Jones, 

**And what 
is that ?” says 
the old man, 
handing him 
another. 
‘* Read it out.” 

‘*Tt is a cer- 
tificate of mar- 
riage between 
Elnathan Sage 
and Polly 
Freeland.” 

‘Just so. I 
married the 
girl— couldn’t 
get along 
without. Got 
away her cer- 
tificate; told 
her it was a 
sham; gave 
her a couple 
of hundred 


dollars, and 
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sent her off 
We were mar- 
ried in an- 
other State, 
and she 
thought her 
child was—no 
matter what. 
She didn’t live 
long. The 
child grew up 
and married 
Asa _Pinker- 
ton, and had 
a daughter 
they named 
Mary, after her 
grandmother 
—you know 
who she is. 
When her 
parents died, 
the widow 
Lamb adopt- 
ed her. The 
girl has 
grown to be 
so fresh and 
handsome, 
folks call her 
May Pink, in- 
stead of Mary 
Pinkerton; 
and a May 
pink she is, 
and these 
papers will 
make her the 
richest person 
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in the county; and she is my lawful granddaughter, 
by ——! Give me another half-spoonful of brandy. I 
have had a hard tussle with the old woman all my life. 
Lately it has been nip and tuck, but I was too much for 
her—not a great sight to spare, though. That is all I 
want to say. Just leave me alone now.” 

The old man lasted till about four in the morning, and 
died with an oath on his lips. It was a terrible business, 
and I never quite got 
over it. 

‘* And May Pink ?” 

Ah, she is a lovely 
creature! You must 
try to get another look 
at her—just nineteen. 
She has the whole prop- 
erty; took the Widow 
Lamb home with her to 
the big house ; gave me 
and my wife fifty dollars 
apiece extra. She is a 
lovely creature, indeed ! 
Folks say she is going 
to marry Frank Staples ; 
he is thea most promis- 
ing young man in all 
this northern country. 
It will be a splendid 
team if they do get 
married,’ Won’t you sit 
longer? Well, don’t 
forget next time you 
come to Chester to give 
me a call—that is, un- 
less I have moved. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN A 
FOREST. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


I was sitting, two 
years ago, with an 
American lady and her 
husband, in one of the 
cool parlors of ‘‘ Both- 
am’s” at Salt Hill—that 
fine old inn, which, 
though it had had its 
day, still up to that 
date maintained its dig- 
nity. I was telling them 
how, in the ‘King’s 
Room,” above-stairs, the SON Le 
allied monarchs with old BRAS} 
Bliicher had dined to- 
gether, and how, every 
year, old King George 
IIL. or jolly King Wil- 
liam had been wont, at 
Montem time, to visit the hospitable place, when the air 
rang with boyish shouts and the full-foliaged garden was 
gay with Greek and Albanian, with Turk and Spaniard, 
with admiral and post-captain, all in duodecimo editions, 
The old-world legends of the place, and, above all, the 
literary air, blown across from Stoke Pogis (Gray’s 
burial-place), not two miles away, delighted my trans- 
atlantic friends, and, indeed, we all three were having a 
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‘*good time” at Botham’s, and naturally enough, per- 
haps, we began tulking about old English inns. 

‘* Now, the inn of all others I should like to see,” said 
the lady, ‘‘is the old Maypole Inn at Chigwell, drawn by 
Cattermole so beautifully in Dickens’s ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’”’ 

I did not know where Chigwell was, but I gallantly 
said, ‘‘ And you shall see it.” 

There is nothing astonishes English people (and I hope 
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shames some of them) in their companionship with their 
American cousins so much as the interest which the latter 
take in all things literary, and especially in the English 
classics. I will venture to say that the average educated 
American—and there are few who are not, at all events, 
well read in our common tongue—knows better than his 
English cousin where our great men are buried or have 
been born, where they wrote their moreycelebrated works, 
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and what localities they have immortalized. This wish to 
visit Dickens’s Maypole, for example, though every way 
pleasant and natural, was what had never occurred to my- 
gelf, though I know my Dickens as well as most men, and 
love him more than most. But as to Chigwell, I had for- 
votten that the scene of the rioters’ visit to the inn was 
laid there, and I only vaguely knew that it was somewhere 
in Epping Forest. Nay, I only knew Epping Forest as a 
spot rarely visited save by the wild East Enders on their 
Sundays’ ‘‘ outings,” and in connection with some Bill in 
Parliament respecting its preservation. To my American 
friends, just fresh from the Windsor glades, it suggested 
vast ancestral trees and herds of deer ; and though I had 
my doubts of anything quite so noble as that, I partly 
shared their expectations. At all events, there would be 
she inn, more antique now than when the great novelist 
described it, with its huge porch and carved oak parlors, 
and gracious associations such as cling around the pic- 
turesque abodes of old. And there would be, methought, 
if not a venison pasty and bluck-jack of ale, still some 
good homely fare, and honest liquor in which to drink 
uhe memory of him who drew the raven and his master, 
and sent down Cattermole, R.A., to draw the Maypole 
inn. 

It is astonishing how quickly have fallen to Dickens's 
lot that tender reverence aud sympathy among his cuoun- 
trymen—and, I may add, at least as much among his 
transatlantic cousins—which ordinarily takes many years, 
and even generations, to grow about a dead writer. 

In this respect the localities of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” in- 
cluding the famous Maypole, have a double attraction, 
since an historical as well as a literary interest attaches 
tothem. It was Dickens’s first attempt, and a most suc- 
Zessful one, at the historical novel. 

My American friends admired “Barnaby Rudge,” 
and were anxious to visit the famous inn—itself so pictur- 
esque a fragmentsof old times—-where old John Willett 
was tied and bound by the mad London mob, and where 
his noble son abode, whom she who has given her name of 
late to so many a fashionable garb clave to so faithfully, 
and about which still hang the echoesof that dread alarm- 
bell which, though it gave but a single knell, still speaks 
of murder done. 

Naturally, all the arraneements for visiting the May- 
pole—an excursion which was, of course, to inelude the 
deer-forest of Epping—devolved on me, the Britisher ; 
and, to begin with, 1am ashamed to say I hud to consult 
* Bradshaw's Ruilway Guide” as to how we were to gei 
there. 

Tne East End of London is literally a terra incognita & 
as West Enders, and even our starting-point was much 
too distant to be reached by cab or carriage, A: extension 
of the Metropolitan Railway, however, seemed to promise 
to take us to therequired station, and by it, on the day ap- 
pointed, we started accordingly. It landed us somewhere 
in the city, and from it we were directed by an oflicial to 
Liverpool Strezt Station—only just across the way —where 
tickets could be procured to Epping. And here it was that 
our difficulties in search of the desire. shrine began. 

The booking-clerk at Liverpool Street Station, when I 
said, ‘‘Three for Epping,” replied, ‘For Epping ?” 
doubtfully, and then consulted a little ledger. ‘* Well, 
you see, you car go to Epping by this line of rail, but it 
isn’t usual.” 

I did not wish, of course, to induce my American 
friends to do anything more unusual than what they bad 
in hand (for nobody that I could discover among all my 
circle of acquaintances, which is large, had ever tried the 
expedition on which we were bound), and accordingly I 


went back to the Metropolitan line to be directed on our 
way afresh But the officials stuck to their text—the 
Liverpool Street Station was the station for Epping, and, 
to their knowledge, a thousand people had gone that way 
‘*a-foresting ”’ only that very morning. 

Upon our second application, the clerk gave us tickets 
to Epping, though, as 1t wera, under protest, and giving 
us notice that we should have to change at Bethnal Green 
—the dismalest, ugliest and most abject portion of Lon- 
don, and wholly unconnected with literature, except by 
a specimen of early ballad poetry. 

At Bethnal Green, and for many stations afterward, our 
view was bounded by walls and roofs; but as we emerged 
from the great wilderness of brick and mortar, the pleasant 
fiells of Essex began to appear as heralds of the fairer 
scenes beyond. 

We were the only people, as it seemed to me, who pa- 
tronized the first class at all, which perhaps accounted for 
the guard in his turn (doubtless with the idea of a “tip” 
in his head) patronizing us. 

‘*For the Forest, I suppose, gentlemen ?” said he, pnt- 
ting his head into our open window us we drew near our 
destination. 

‘“Yes,” said I—** for Epping.” 

‘Oh, but Epping ain’t the Forest, sir; very true it’s 
called Epping, and you can get to it from Epping.” 

‘‘How very extraordinary !’’ observed my American 
lady. ‘*That is the very same thing the booking-clerk 
said.” 

I had no explanation to offer of this eccentric behavior 
of my countrymen, so I confined myself to asking which 
station would be more convenient for us to alight at, since 
Epping was not the place for Epping. 

“Well, you had better try Loughton, sir.” 

I didn’t like the idva of ‘trying Loughton,” as though 
the notion of finding the forest at all (let alone our wav in 
it) was doubtful ; but of course I assented. 

However, before this experiment could be made, the 
guard’s elbow appeured at the window aguin, with— 

“What part of the Iorest, now, may you be in search 
of, ma’am ?” 

He had observed by this time that the lady was our 
guiding star, as indeed she was (and deserved to be), and 
henceforth addressed himself exclusively to her, 

“Well, we wish to go to the M:ypole,” 
sweetly. 

“Tho Maypole ? Ah, the Maypole Inn that wonld be,” 
answered he. ‘* Ah, then Loughton wouldn’t be the 
place; you had best get out at Woodford.” 

It was all the same to us; so we got ont at Woodford, 
where the obliging guard informed us that a conveyance 
could be procured. Such a vehicle it was, too! I am 
sure the honest blacksmith’s cart, in which he drove to 
Chigwell and met the murderer on the way at night, 
would have been a far more comfortable conveyance. ‘The 
driver, however, professed to know the Forest well—“ Ay, 
as well as any man alive,” he said—so we felt, at least, 
that we should not be lost in its deep and dusky laby- 
rinths; and also, of course, he knew the Maypole. 

It’s a longish step from here, however, and it’s not the 
niyhest inn, by no means, you know.” 

We hastened to say that we were not going to the May- 
pole on account of its convenience of access, but for the 
sake of the inn itself. 

‘Well, but it ain’t the dest inn. neither,” insisted he. 
‘‘The folks is roughish as has got it Just now, and they’re 
about to leave, too, which makes ’em worser. I reckon 
you'd be happier like, os a with the lady, at the 
Druid’s Head.” 


said she, 
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I confess this information a little stargered me; but 
‘“‘the lady” being of opinion that a spice of personal 
danger would make the expedition more agreeable than 
otherwise, as giving us, perhaps, some experience of out- 
law life in the merry greenwood, was by no means dis- 
turbed by it. Her husband, who was not so devoted to 
literature as to be oblivioas of practical matters, inquired 
whether we could dine at the Maypole. 

*“‘Oh, yes, you can dine,” was the reply, delivered with 
what I thought unnecessary emphasis. 

“Well, you see, my good man, we don’t want to sleep 
there,” said I, cheerfully. 

He nodded, and I could not help confessing to myself 
that there was that in his nod which seemed to say, ‘‘ And 
very lucky for you.” 

‘‘Now, there’s the Druid’s Head,” said he, as, passing 
through a quaint, old-fashioned village, he pointed out a 
very modest house of entertainment. 

But we took small notice of his remark, since, as it hap- 
pened, my lady friend had just produced a copy of the 
first edition of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” and was calling our at- 
tention to the frontispiece, by Cattermole, illustrative of 
the Maypole itself. 

Within a mile or so, as we had been informed, we 
should come in sight of that fine old hostelrie, the pictur- 
esqueness of which would, doubtless, by the hand of in- 
tervening time, be increased rather than otherwise since 
the great painter drew it. The idea filled us all three 
with great excitement, and, thanks to the eager Epping 
air, we were also looking forward to dinner. 

We already pictured ourselves in a vast apartment of 
carved oak, or one, perhaps, hung with moth-eaten tapes- 
try, on one side the huge fireplace, with its old-fashioned 
‘‘dogs,”’ on the other the mullioned window (not that all 
of us quite knew what ‘‘mullioned ” was) with its dia- 
mond panes, against which the playful creepers tapped. 
We saw the portly host respectfully bearing in the lordly 
sirloin and placing it on the groan‘ng board ; we saw 
Bat here the driver pulled up shcrt in the dusty road, 
and, pointing with his whip across the hedge, exclaimed : 

‘¢That there’s the Maypole.” 

Our eyes searched tho leafy distance for the gabled 
ends, the twisted chimnevs, the lichen-covered, antique 
roof of old John Willett’s dwelling. Our literary lady 
placed her hand upon her heart, as though to restrain its 
pnisations. The moment was supreme. 

*©J don’t think I see it now,” observed her husband. 

‘It’s plain enough, anyways,” said the driver. 

And it certainly was—very plain. Close to us, just on 
th» other side of the hedge, was the ugliest, commonest, 
poweat, white-washedest railway beer-house—for it was 80 
acall that it could not be called an inn at all—I ever be- 
held. A door in the middle; a window on each side, and 
two above them ; in the front a strip of ragged turf ; be- 
hind, a yard. Nota tree sheltered it. The Summer sun 
beat down upon its unporched front, and displayed all its 
deformity in hideous detail. Out of the lower windows 
leaned various heads, surmounted by fur caps and orum- 
pled “‘ wide-awakes,” the proprietors of which surveyed us 
ia bucolic wonder. 

‘TI do really believe that this is the Maypole,” said I, 
despairingly. 

‘*Tt cannot be,” said my lady friend. Her tone sug- 
gested a solemn remonstrance addressed to the govern- 
ment of the universe: things could never have come to 
anch a pass, it seemed to convey, under a_ beneficent 
scheme of creation. ‘* You don’t mean that this is Dick- 
ens’s, my man,” continued she, addressing the driver in 
._ g conciliatory tone—“‘ the inn of ‘Barnaby Rudge’ ?” 


He took off his hat and scratched his head. 

‘‘Well, ma’am, the fact is, this here inn, though it 
ain’t a-been built more than these four years, is always. 
changing hands. A Rudge, I believe, did have it; but. 
he was Bill Rudge, and not Barnaby. As to the other: 
landlord’s name as you mentioned, I never heerd on it.” 

‘*This is shocking /’’ said the lady, looking at ma. ‘‘ The 
ignorance of your fellow-country men——” 

‘“‘Tt’s not in natur’, ma’am,” interrupted the man, 
stung by this observation, ‘‘that I should remember all 
them landlords’ names, many on ’em having been here. 
but a month or two.” 

**Is there no other Maypole, my good {man ?” inquired 
I, with the calmness of despair. 

‘* Well, I’ve lived hereabout, man and boy, these fifty 
year, and I never heerd o’ one.” 

I looked at my transatlantic guests, and they looked at 
me, and then we all three burst out laughing. To have 
come so far, and with such changings and inconvenience, 
and so very uncomfortably, in order to arrive at this 
ridiculous pot-house, struck us all three in so humorous @ 
light, that we fairly roared with laughter. 

The driver thought we were laughing at him, and in 
sulky tones inquired where we would please to be driven 
to now. 

‘¢Oh,” I said, ‘‘since there is no Maypole, at least lot 
us see the Forest. Drive into the Forest.” 

‘‘This is the Forest,” answered he, waving his whip © 
about in a vague manner. 

All about us were fields and lanes, a cow or two, and @ 
dog asleep, & hen and chickens in the white road, and a 
horse-trough. 

‘*Good heavens!” cried I, ‘‘are you making game of 
us ? Where are the deer, the trees, the ‘boundless con- 
tiguity of shade’ ?” 

‘“‘T never heerd of no deer, except the one as they 
brings down in a cart.to ’unt o’ Easter Monday. There's 
trees enuff, aren’t there? I dunno what you wants— 
not I.”" 

The man was evidently getting vory angry, and the 
more so since my American friends, who were fortunately 
very good-natured, and had a keen sense of humor, had 
by this time become speechless with mirth. That there 
should be not only no Maypole at Chigwell, but also no 
forest at Epping, was something too exquisitely ludi- 
crous, 

‘TI insist,” said I, “upon being shown a forest. You 
are deceiving us, driver. I have known a gentleman who 
speaks in the highest terms of Epping Forest and the 
view from its hill.” 

‘*Ah, you must mean [gh Beech,” said he. 

‘Very likely. Then drive us to High Beech.” 

‘*Well, it’s nigh upon seven miles away.” 

‘‘T don’t care if it’s seventy!” cried I, indignantly. 
‘* Drive on.” 

After an interminable drive we arrived at High Beech. 
This was a cluster of trees upon a highish hill, and 
really commanded a splendid view ; but the fact is, I 
was by that time too hungry to appreciate views. 

‘‘Ts there any decent inn near here, my man, where we 
can dine ?” demanded L 

‘¢ Well, there’s the Druid’s Head and the Maypole ——” 

**T said near here /’’I interrupted, fiercely ; ‘‘and never 
let me hear the names of those two hateful inns again !” 

‘¢ Well, wot do ’ee say to the Stars and Stripes ?” 

‘© Come,” said I, cheerfully, ‘‘here is a compliment to 
the American flag. Has it a garden, my man ? and is it 
clean and comfortable ?” 

‘Tt ’ave a garden,” rejoined the driver; cautiously. 
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I will not harrow the gentle reader’s heart by describ- 
ing that inn. It was larger than the Maypole, but, if 
possible, uglier, and it was full of those gentry who, we 
had been warned, had preceded us out ‘‘a-foresting.” 
Nearly the whole thousand must have been at that inn. 
Over what we ate and how we ate it I draw a discreet vail, 
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were very glad to get it. But supper never agrees with 
me. I had a dreadful dream that night, in which Mrs. 
Gamp appeared to me. She was driving me in a one- 
horse chaise, and held her famous umbrella in her hand 
in place of a whip. 

I respectfully inquired : 
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and also over the return journey. The getting back to the 
East End of London was even worse than the departure 
from it had been. 

If we didn’t absolutely enjoy that day of failures, I am 
quite sure that no three people ever laughed more within 
the space of twelve hours, Once at home, I was fortun- 
ately enabled to offer my friends a decent meal, and wo 


‘* Where, madam, is the Maypole Inn ?” 

She pulled up, and looked me steadily and severely i in 
the face, just as on a certain memorable occasion she once 
confronted Betsey Prig. 

“Young man,” said she, ‘I don’t believe as there is 
any such place.” 


And, upon my honor, I agree witli’ her. 
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THAT DREAM OF OURS. 


Ox, the young love was sweet, dear, 
That dainty dream of ours, 
When we could not keep our feet, dear, 
From dancing through the floW'rs; 
When hopes and gay romances 
Were thick as leaves in Spring, 
And cares were old folks’ fancies, 
And joy the scHd thing. 
Of all youth’s visions blest, dear, 
Of all its golden dow’rs, 
Oh, the young love was best, dear, 
That dainty dream of ours! 


Oh, the old love is sweet, dear, 
These chill October days, 
When we tread with faltering feet, dear, 
The sere and silent ways ; 
When earth has lost its glory, 
And heav’n has lost its blue, 
And life’s a sober story, 
And care & comrade true. 
Though hopes no longer cheat, dear, 
And dreams have lost their sway, 
Oh, the old love is sweet, dear, 
That gilds the Autumn day! 
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By JoHN MoRAN.. 


RANK POWER stood on the cliff-range 
my that overlooked the sea beside a little 
J} fishing-village on the west coast of Ire- 
land. It was late in the Springtime, and 
the setting sun lit up with an effulgent, 
sanguine glow the wild, lovely scenery— 
the rude village with its picturesque 
cabins, the cumulous sky with its heavy 
masses of portentous purple cloud, the 
shimmering ‘ fields of sea” flecked with 
‘‘ flowers of foam.” 

Power eased his tourist’s knapsack, and 
' leaned his arms on ao sort of natural 
rock-buttress, so as to enjoy to the full 
the beauty of the picture. 

The bay was dotted all over by rudo fishing-smacks, 
with brown-patched sails, and right in the midst of these 
a perfect little yacht of about thirty tons rode at anchor, 
like a queenly swan amid a flock of homely ducks. 

As Power’s glance rested on her, a boat pushed off from 
her side and made for the shore. Arrived there, one of 
its occupants leaped upon land, and walked up the path 
leading to the cliffs. He was a handsome, brown-bearded 
fellow, of about twenty-five, dressed in a nautical suit of 
rough pilot-cloth, and as he approached, Frank scanned 
him more and more curiously, as if strack by something 
familiar in his gait or appearance. To his scrutiny 2 look 
of glad surprise present!y succeeded, and before the new- 
comer could seo him, he was running down the path to 
meet him. 

‘Why, Fergus, old fellow !’ 

‘¢ Frank, you here ?” 

And the two grasped bands after the hearty Irish fash- 
ion of men—men who are not ashamed of their friendship 
nor afraid to show their feelings. 

“Come slong and dine,” said Fergus Blake, °‘my 
place is quite close by, and they expect me home, By- 
the-wny, I have been thinking of you a good deal of late, 
and only last night I was longing to see you, Frank—ceuri- 
ous, ic it not ?” 
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‘‘Bah !” returned the other, in a half-bantering tone of 
assumed disgust, ‘‘I don’t think I should go with you 
at all. After being my closest friend at college, you 
leave without a word, and never let me hear of you 
for two years and a half, and then I light on you by 
chance. Why, Fergus, I might have been dead, and, for 
all I knew, so might you.” 

‘“‘I wish to heaven I were !” said Blake, with sudden 


‘| and startling emphasis. 


His old friend looked up at him in quick surprise. 
Could this be his happy, careless, rollicking college-chum ? 
Surely not. There was a restless, weary look in the blue 
eyes, and a dark, moody expression on the handsome, 
honest face, that he had never known there in the old 
time. 

‘‘Why, what’s wrong, Fergus ?” he asked. 

‘‘Oh, nothing,” replied Blake, hastily, and with a 
forced laugh. And then, as if wishing to turn the con- 
versation from a channel into which he had unwittingly 
drawn it, he went on: ‘I see you are on a walking-tour, 
old boy—so you can stay a while with me, and have some 
fishing. That’s my little craft out there ’—turning and 
pointing to the yacht. ‘Trim, isn’t she? I sail about o 
good deal. We might have a cruise to-morrow, only it 
looks so deucedly black. I think we shall have a squall. 
Let us hurry.” 

The sun had wholly disappeared behind a great bank of 
dense clouds that lowered over the distant western hori- 
zon ; the sea had grown dull and leaden, and the wind was 
rising with an ominous ‘‘sough.” So the two friends, 
who had hitherto been walking leisurely down tho village 
street, quickened their pace as the heavy raindrops begar 
to fall, and soon reached a path that led across the fields 
to Blake’s house—an old Irish mansion, surrounded by 
trees, and commanding a splendid prospect of woodland 
and sea. ' 

The door was opened by a venerable retainer, who seemed 
somewhat surprised at seeing his master accompanicd, 
but contented himself with asking : 

‘‘ Dinner at wanst, Master Fergus ?” 

‘‘In ten minutes, Phil, and bring up the red Hermit- 
age,” answered Blake, as he led the way up the broad 
staircase and showed Power into a room, saying to his 
friend as ho did so, ‘‘ I’ve got some rare old tipple, Frank, 
and after dinner we'll enjoy a long talk over it.” 

When he had closed the door and retired to change his 
own damp clothes, Power seated himself on the bedside, 
with a perplexed expression of countenance, to “think it 
out,” 

‘* What the dence can bo the matter with him 2’ he 
mused, half aloud. ‘‘ He’s not the old Fergus at all. 
I must see if I can’t do something for him—rouse him, 
and bring him back to his sunny self. To wish he were 
dead so earnestly ! Why——” 

But just then the bell rang, and, hastily completing his 
simple toilet, he descended to the dining-room, whera he 
found Blake, | 

The dinner was capital, and no better wine conld be 
desired. So Frank, being a little sharpened as to appe- 
tite by his day’s walk, did ample justice to both. 

His host sedulously kept the convers.tion away from 
himself and his concerns, asking Power all sorts of ques- 
tions about his life since he left college, and his practico 
as a doctor, finding out that overwork bad forced him to 
give up for a time and take this holiday tour, and finally 
persuading him—no difficult task—to remain a few days 
with him. 

Dinner cver, and the cloth removed, after the good old 
fashion, they turned their chairs to the fire, and had the 
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wine placed on a small table between them, Now it was 
Power's turn. 

The storm, meanwhile, had risen and burst in all its 
fury ; the rain fell in torrents, and the black, silent night 
was broken by peals of thunder and flashes of lightning ; 
and Blake, evidently anticipating his friend's intention, 
rose uneasily and went over to the window, saying : 

‘‘ We're going to have a wild night, Frank.” 

‘‘T suppose so,”’ returned the other, as he lit a cigar. 
‘‘Draw the curtains, and come over here. I want to 
have a talk with you.” 

In silencs Blake complied, and resumed his seat. Frank 
filled his glass calmly, and passed the decanter. Then he 
stretched out his hand, and laid it, in the old, affectionate 
way, on his friend’s shoulder. 

‘¢ We used to be very close friends at college, Fergus,” 
he said, quietly, ‘‘and I feel the same love for you now 
that I did then. But you are changed. You are not the 
same Fergus Blake that I knew. There is something 
wrong, and I want you to let me share the burden, and 
help you if I can.” 

Something resembling a spasm passed over Blake’s face 
while his old chum was speaking. He waited till he 
made an end, and then rose and strode over to the window 
without a word. 

For fully ten minutes he stood gazing out into the black 
night and howling storm, and then he walked quietly 
back to his seat. 

“Yes,” he said—“ you are right, Frank. There is 
something awfully wrong. You can’t help me—no one 
can—but you are my oldest and dearest friend, and you 
shall hear it, only don’t glare at mo or interrupt me.” 

He swallowed two glasses of wine hastily, and ufter a 
pause, proceeded : 

‘*You remember when we graduated and left college 
almost three years ago? Well, shortly after that I re- 
ceived a letter from my uncle—my only living relative and 
guardian, you know—summoning me to the South of 
France, where he was. I went, of course, and found 
him dying. One other person had apartments in the 
house besides my uncle—a young lady, whose mother, it 
scems, had died there shortly before.” 

Here Blake pushed his chair back, and began to walk 
up and down the room, speaking rapidly, os though in 
the utterances he wero striving to forget the thoughts that 
his words awakened. 

‘‘T only saw her at chance moments, as my time and 
attention were occupied with my uncle, but I saw that 
she was very beautifol, and I found myself constantly 
thinking of her, and on the lookout for her. One day, 
when his servant—old Phil here—was out, my uncla took 
his final seizure. The Jady, hearing me call for help, 
came in and volunteered her assistance. So I became 
acquainted with her. That night my uncle died. I had 
nothing particular to do, and, as he had expressed a wish 
to be buried where he had died, I remained to carry out 
his desire. After the funeral I lingered day after day, 
till I discovered that I was in love—in passionate, over- 
mastering love ”—he forced out the words slowly between 
his clinched teeth—‘“ with Adele de Fournier.” 

His hands closed and unclosed, and the perspiration 
stood on his forehead in beads as he paced the room, re- 
peating again, in a half-unconscions way, the words. ‘in 
passionate, overmastering love with Adele de Fournier.” 
Then he was silent for a time, presently resuming, in a 
calmer tone : 

“They were very happy days, those—very happy. She 
was nineteen, and I twenty-two. But she seemed abso- 
lutely frightened when I told her how I loved her with all 


my soul, and asked her to be my wife. She left me with- 
out a word—a strange, dazed look in her great hazel eyes. 
For days I never saw her—days that were misery and 
suspense to me; and then we met again. Once more I 
told her of my love, and she consented to marry me, 
under conditions. She had no friends, she said, only en- 
emies ; and she had a secret. I must never seek to know 
the events of her past life, or to learn her secret. If I 
refused to give my word of honor to this effect, we must 
part, 

‘*Refuse? What cared I then—what care I now, for 
anythiag in God’s universe, but my darling—my Adele ! 
Of course I consented—of course I took her in my arms 
and told her I trusted her utterly—that her enemies were 
mine, as I was hers, body and soul! I took her away 
the next evening, secretly, as she insisted, married her 
in a retired church in Paris, and brought her home 
here. Yes; she has sat in this room—she has given light 
to this house. I have lain on this rug often, with my 
head in her lap, and heard her read to me. Ah, God! for 
the sound of that sweet voice again !” 

There was a long pause, for he had seated himeelf and 
buried his head in his hands; but soon he resumed, 
again rising to pace the room: 

‘* We lived here happily, and there came a baby—still- 
born. Two months after I went out for a two-days’ cruise. 
(She didn’t like sailing, but she forced me to go, as she 
knew my weakness for water.) When I retarned she had 
gone away—where, I don’t know—leaving a short note for 
me, bidding me/not follow her. That was all. I longed 
to disobey her, but I dared ‘not, as I had pledged my 
word, and I trusted her. I waited five long, weary 
months in utter wretchedness, receiving no word from 
her, fearing she had gone for ever—at times almost 
resolved to seek her. Then came a letter with these 
words only: ‘Do you want me back on the old condi- 
tions ?? Want her back ! when she was my life—my sal- 
vation ! I sent for her at once, and she came—as loving 
and tender as ever ; no whit changed, except for a strange 
fear in her eyes and strange, absent moods. Six months 
passed, like the first, sapremely happy, and then once 
again, when I was away on business, she disappeared, 
leaving no word this time. I felt somehow that she was 
not coming back—a presentiment of evil was upon me. I 
went in search of her to the old place in France, where 
they said that, some time after our secret departure, a tall 
and swarthy Frenchman had come to seek Madame de 
Fournier. I have sought her ever since, and I have 
found no trace.” 

Again he buried his head in his hands; again he rose 
and resumed : 

“Tam only back a few davs, after another turn in the 
search which will only end when I find her, or die. Oh, 
my love, my darling, come back! Deceive me, trample 
on me, but come back! I have said the words—I say 
them now: ‘ With my body I thee worship—I thee wor- 
ship!” 

His voice rose to an sgonizal ery, and he stretched his 
strained throat ont and gasped for breath. 

Not even then, though his heart was big with sympathy 
and pity, did Power speak. Blake mastered himself, and 
drew from his breast a picture attached to a mbbon, 
which he handed toward his friend, saying, in a strangely 
calm voice: 

* Look at this while I change my clothes again. This 
weather suits my mood, and I am going out to the yacht. 
People about here say I’m mad, and God knows I feel 
almost so at times.” 

Power's eyes followed, him, affectionately as he left the 
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room ; then he drew the picture to him and raised it. A 
superlatively lovely face shone out on him—the face of 
one who was a girl in years, but a woman in thought and 
experience. A sort of speechless appeal lay in the large 
liquid eyes, and the full mouth was like that of a child ; 
but an indefinable sense of dread and watchfulness gave a 
painful interest to that fatal, fair face. 

Frank was still gazing intently on the portrait and mus- 
ing on Blake’s strange story, when his friend re-entered 
the room, clad in his seaman’s dress. In silence he held 
out his hand for the picture, and, on receiving it, placed 
it, without looking ‘at it, in his bosom again. ‘Then he 
said : 

‘*You'll find whisky and cigars on the sideboard, old 
fellow; and, when you feel tired, you know your room. 
I'll be back for breakfast. Good-night.”’ 


PORT JACKSON SHARK, EATEN RAW IN JAPAN, 


save the mocking howl of the 


Frank returned his ‘‘ Good-night”’ absently, for he was 
still ‘‘ thinking it out,” after his usual fashion, and only 
started to his feet when he heard the house-door close as 
Fergus Blake passed out into the black night. Then he 
ran to the door and opened it. The sky was so lurid, 
one might imagine that the bottomless pit had opened to 
send up its angry, weird glare in menace at the thunder- 
ous, broken cloud-squadrons. The wind was strong and 
fitful, now sounding like a 
wail of the lost, now bursting ee ke 
in a fierce crash like the blare oR 
of battle. 

‘*Fergus! Fergus!” he called 
out ; but he scarcely heard his 
own voice, and no answer came 


storm. So he 
closed _ the 
door, and 
went back to 
the dining- 
room, mutter- 
ing, ‘‘This is 
awful. I hope 
he’ll be safe.” 

He could 
not go to bed, 
so he mixed 
some whisky- 
and-water, lit 
@ cigar, raked 
up the _ fire, 
and settled 
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himself to ponder. At times hewould fall over into an 
uneasy doze, only to bo startled by some sudden crash. 
More than once he thought he heard human cries, but 
this he knew was only imagination. 

At length the gray dawn came up slowly, and, as the 
storm began to die away, Frank fell asleep. He started, 
at length, to find broad daylight coming through tbe 
chinks of the shutters, and leaped to his feet, shaking 
t:imself together as he said, aloud : 

‘‘T must see if there is any sign of the yacht or Fer- 
gus,” 

He took a glass from the mantelpiece, walked through 
the hall to the door, and opened it. 

‘‘Good God !” he cried, as he stooped to lift something 
that lay huddled and rain-drenched on the step. It was 
2. woman, and he raised the head and looked at the pale, 
senseless face. He started, and almost dropped her with 
another exclamation. Then he put his hand on the pulse 
and heart and muttered - 

‘** Dead !” 

It was Fergus Blake’s wife come back. With her little 
hands on the threshold, she had, like the Levite’s com- 
panion of old, laid her down to die whero her glad feet 
had made melody before. A paper was tightly clinched 
in one hand, and Power with difficulty withdrew it and 
smoothed it out. It was a certificate of the death and 
burial of one Raoul de Fournier. He folded it up, placed 
it in his pocket, and resumed his examination, again mut- 
tering, as he concluded it: ‘* Dead !” 

‘‘ What ?” cried a voice, and Fergus stood beside him, 
wet through with the storm and spray, that gleamed in 
his tawny hair and beard—‘‘ what ? You lie! Give her 
to me! My love, my queen—my Adele come back at 
last!” He caught the dead woman from Power’s support 
and clasped her in his arms, **‘ What—did you say dead ? 
Never! We shall have a glorious sail together, out on 
the strong sea, my darling and I !” 

He was surely mad now, as Power knew full well. With 
a wild laugh, ho turned and dashed toward the beach. 
Frank followed, but he might as well have pursued the 
wind. 

On and on went Blake, over the rocks and down the 
cliff-path, till he reached the boat, which he entered and 
shoved off, 

What was to be done? The fishermen, taking advan- 
tage of the first lull, had set out early. There only re- 
mained to wait and hope. 

All that day Power wandered about, with anxious eyes 
turned seaward, and, just as it grew dusk, he beheld the 
fishermen return. He hastened down to the eghore, and, 
as he neared them, he perceived that they crowded to- 
gether around something which they had apparently 
brought ashore with them. 

He pushed through the throng, and found himself be- 
side the drowned body of Fergus Blake, who still clasped 
in his rigid arms his dead wife. They had been found 
floating near a boat that drifted keel upward. That was 
all. : 

An inquest was held, and Power attended and gave 
evidence. Few minute inquiries were made, and the ver- 
dict was simply—‘‘ Accidentally drowned.”’ 

Whatever bitter secret sundered their lives, Fergus 
Blake and his wife were in death undivided ; and Frank, 
as he saw them Jaid in one grave, repeated to himself the 
lines : - 

**S0 be it: there no shade can last 
In that deep dawn behind the tomb; 


_ ~ But clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
.» /The eternal landscape of the past.” 
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By Epwarp GREEY, 


Drnuine my first visit to the “ Land of the Rising Sun,’” 
as the Nihonese proudly term the Empire of Japan, one 
6f our sailors deserted in the Island of Saghalin, and 
traveled through Yezo, Hondo and Kiushiu to Nagasaki, 
making the Jast part of his trip as a prisoner in & cango 
(litter) covered with a net.” Upon his arrival on board 
the flagship he was subjected to a severe questioning as to 
the manners of the people, we then knowing absolutely 
nothing of the Japanese. Among other queries was, 
‘SWhat do they eat?” to which he frankly and naively 
replied : 

‘*Now you poses me. They ain’t got any beef and they 
ain’t got any mutton. All I was fed on was rice and tea, 
and I must say it was a wery onsatisfactory diet.” 

This statement, slightly modified, was duly forwarded 
home, and was the origin of the popular idea that rice 
forms tho sole article of diet for the bulk of the Japanese. 
It is true, there are millions of the natives who have never 
tasted flesh ; still, the more correct assertion would be 
this : they, as a people, live upon rice and fish, to which 
are added many cereals, oils, vegetables and fruits ;. 
they drink tea and saké (a wine or beer made of fer- 
mented rice), 

In the cities, where the taste of the masses is more 
cosmopolitan, persons are to be found who eat flesh and 
fowl, and since the introduction of what is termed foreign 
civilization, many of the Mikado’s subjects have taken ta 
consuming beef, mutton and pork. In Japan, as in all 
other countries, the poor are obliged to content *them- 
selves with what is cheap and common, and the rich liter- 
ally live upon the fat of the land. For instance: the 
diet of the men who drew my jin-rihi-sha (man-pulled 
carringe) was: for first meal, cold rice and warm tea > 
for second meal, hot rice, salt fish, pickles and saké; 
for third meal, hot rice and tea ; while that of my wealthy 
Japanese friends was always, excepting meat and butter, 
almost as varied as our own. 

Not far from my residence was an establishment from 
which my cook procured supplies of ducks, chickens and 
meat. Like all native shops, it was open to the street, 
before it being a square sign, the paper sides of which: 
bore these announcements : 

*‘The Golden Sunlight. Kishi Seppo, the son, resnect- 
fully offering boar-flesh, ducks, geese, eggs, etc., in their 
season,” 

One morning when Izakura, my cook and provider, 
came from his marketing, he said: 

‘The keeper of the Golden Sunlight has some very nice 
monkeys. Iwas almost tempted to buy your honor one.” 

I glanced sternly at him, imagining he had been indulg- 
ing in saké; however, the steadiness with which he held 
in one hand the bamboo basket containing ducks’ eggs, 
and with the other grasped a bundle of leeks, and the 
gravity of his towel-enveloped face, assured me he was in 
earnest. . 

‘*Monkeys !” Texclaimed. ‘Do your people eat such 
things ?” 

‘*Some do,” he answered ; adding, as though thinking 
aloud, ‘*I do not.” 

I obtained directions how to find the place, and after 
bidding Izakura make an omelet for my breakfast, started, 
and in due time found myself before the flesh-dealer’s 
place of business, which was divided into two depart- 
ments, and comprised a market and a restaurant. 

On a low bench, in front of the right-hand division, was 
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a wild boar, enveloped in a bamboo basket, labeled : 
‘* From the sacred mountain, Fuzi-yama. Will be cut up 
to-morrow.” 

The proprictor, a pleasant-looking man, was standing 
at a table slicing meat, and behind him were servants and 
cooks, busily preparing food for the customers in the eat- 
ing-room. 

‘‘ Choo!" he cried, to a city our that was sniffing at the 
carcass ; then turning to me, said: ‘* Honorable stranger, 
what do you wish ¢”’ 

‘‘T came to see your display,” I replied. ‘‘I was not, 
uotil this morning, aware that your countrymen ate 
monkeys.” 

‘Ob, yes ; they are every day growing more like your 
honorable people,” he answered, rolling his eyes comic- 
ally as he spoke (the Japanese equivalent for winking). 
‘* Since you have condescended to illuminate us with your 
gracious presence, our people have taken to eating mon- 
keys, hares, squirrels and foxes,”’ 

‘Foxes!’ I ejuculated. ‘I thought you worshiped 
those animals ?”’ 

‘“‘f sell them, raw and cooked,” he said. ‘‘ You see, 
there is a larger demand for wild boar, ducks and chickens 
than our country can furnish. Young persons, who have 
American tastes, want meat of some sort, so we supply the 
demand. You sce that fox on the bench ?” pointing to a 
lean specimen with a knife laid across its throat ; ‘‘it was 
caught in my garden Jast night. Won’t you step into the 
restaurant and take a dish or two? I have a first-rate chief 
cook, who learned his business in the family of a foreign 
missionary.” 

‘‘Surely my countrymen do not eat fox-flesh ?” 

The fellow's eyes twinkled and the corners of his mouth 

twitched, as he said : 
* «They eat a good many things that would surprise you. 
Why look so astonished ?—you devour cows and butter ; 
is that any worse than fox-meat? Come, sir, enter my 
humble place an try my fare.” 

‘‘Not this morning,” I said ; ‘‘my cook has already pre- 
pared my breakfast.” 

Upon returning home, I asked Izakura whether he had 
ever treated me to any of the before-mentioned delicacies, 
when he said : 

‘¢No, honorable master. As to what that flesh-dealer 
told you, consider his words like the mist. Such people 
will say anything.” 

‘‘ Are there many shops similar to his in Tokio ?” 

‘*No, sir. There have always been some persons who 
would eat unclean food, and in the old times, during fam- 
ines, our people have been compelled to subsist on all 
sorts of curious things, though, as a rule, we avoid them 
and live on nice food, such as fish. If you will go with 
me to the great market, near the Nippon Bash!, you will 
understand I speak the golden-flower words ” (truth). 

‘Very well; call me to-morrow, when you are ready 
to start. I would much like to visit the place you 
mention.” 

I was awakened at five the next morning, and, after par- 
taking of a cup of coffee, thoughtfully provided for me by 
Izakura, we started, threading our way in and out of 
throngs of house-coolies going and coming from the great 
market. The weather was somewhat misty, and the 
ground wet, so my guide enveloped his head in a towel 
and put on his high wooden clogs. 

As we neared our destination, we met hawkers of bean- 
curd, daikon (pickled radishes, smelling worse than lim- 
burger cheese), perambulating ten-dealers, and the numer- 
ous traders who, as in every country, haunt a place where 

men do congregate, 


On one corner stood a house-servant, mufficd to the 
nose in a towel, who bore in one hand his oil-paper um- 
brella, and in the other carried a basket containing a baby 
shark, resting on a bed of rushes. 

He was chatting with a vender of salt, who, as we neared 
them, remarked : 

‘‘T thank you, sir. 
poor remuneration.” 

“If you will leave it at the sign of the Black Crab, on 
Shell-ear-fish Street, for my honorable father, you will 
confer ten thousand million obligations upon me,”’ said 
the servant. ‘‘ These little courtesies serve to make one 
esteem one’s friends.” 

The dealer inclined his head and went off, yelling : 

‘* Shio! shio!” (Salt! salt !). 

The servant had been informing him where to take his 
commission on a purchase he had made for his employ- 
ers—which bribe the salt-vender would deliver in kind. 

Emerging from a side-street, we entered the Market of 
the Great Bridge of Japan—a tolerably open space near 
the water's edge, devoted to the sale of all kinds of fish, 
and lined with sheds, the slabs of which wero piled with 
the spoils of the sea. 

Threading our way among the noisy crowd, and avoid- 
ing the staggering coolies, laden with sturgeon, and run- 
ners who carried live fish upon their naked shoulders, we 
approached a platform heaped with dolphin, Spanish 
mackerel, ray, halibut, flounders, conger-eels, sharks and 
other big fish, flanked. with tubs of oysters, .mussela, 
clams, sea-eggs, and a number of flapping turtle, then 
halted and listened to the vender, who auctioned Is fish 
os follows: q 

Taking an enormous skate, by a string passed through 
its gills, he raised it a little, and shouted : 

‘* Hundred cash ! hundred ! ninety-nine ! ninety-cight ! 
ninety-seven |” 

When he reached a figure that suited his ‘customers, 
the latter held up their hands, doubling all but two fin- 
gers. Those who were anxious to buy, but who were 
awaiting a lower price, held up their hands, fingers down. 

From his stall we went to a side-street, where the 
women were making purchases. I counted over seventy 
varieties of fish on exhibition, among them being whale 
and shark. This number does not include the shell spe- 
cies, of which I saw over twenty sorts. 

Every part of some kinds, such as cod, is eaten—even 
the gills and intestines ; the latter being made into a very 
delicate tripe much esteemed by epicures, 

The proprietors of the stalls sat on raised platforms in 
the rear of their wares, watching their employ¢s and 
entering sales in their books. 

On one stall I saw many bushels of echini (sea-urchins, 
or sea-eggs), These appeared to be in great demand. 
Izakura informed me that only a portion of this fish was 
used for food, the rest being poisonous. 

Among the curiosities of the market were enormous 
conger-eels and parti-colored fish, brilliant in r2d, blue 
and gold tints, sold alive in glass and porcelain jara, 
These fish capture flies, by spouting water over them. 
We also saw any quantity of tiger-marked sea-porcupines 
and zebra-soles, both of which are eaten by the natives. 

While we were inspecting the stalls, men continued to 
arrive with enormous sturgeons and sharks, which were 
dumped upon mats placed on the ground and cut up with 
long, strong knives. 

I was informed that several hundred tons of fish wera 
sometimes sold in one day in the Market of the Grent 
Bridge of Japan, 

After minutely inspecting the fresh fish department, I 
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visited the 
sid e - streets, 
devoted to 
the sale of 
the dried 
sorts, among 
these being 
oysters, 
shrunk out 
of all shape, 
mussels, sar- 
dines, clams, 
shrimps, cod, 
whale, shark, 
and almost 
every other 
kind found 
in the main 
market. I 
also saw 2a 
fish being cut 
up alive, to 
be eaten raw. 
This custom 
is, however, 
falling into 
disrepute. 
“It is no 
worse than 
swallowing 
live oysters,” 
a #Japanese 
friend once 
remarked to 
me. ‘* Your 
countrymen 
have written 
nnd said 
many hard 
things about 
this. We 
certainly 
kill our oys- 
ters before 
we swallow 
them.” 
Apropos of 
these  bi- 


valves, the Japanese variety is iarge and coarse, and the 
people open them by crushing the hinge. 
On the outskirts of the market were hundreds of shops 


devoted to 
the prepara- 
tion and sale 
of fried fish. 
At one of 
these we 
found fried 
cuttle-fish, at 
another cod, 
and ata third 
fish - sausage, 
wrapped in 
colored 
paper. The 
cook stands 
behind a 
portable 
atove con- 
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JAPONIOGOUM—A CURIOUS JAPANESE FISH. 


taining live 
charcoal, on 
which § is 
placed an 
iron pan pro- 
vided with a 
lid. In one 
hand h e 
holds an 
oiled - pa per 
fan, and with 
the other he 
raises the 
cover of his 
pan, and fills 
or empties it, 
fanning the 
charcoal and 
chatting with 
his customers 
as he pursues 
his occupa- 
tion. 
Althcugh 
the market 
aod its sur- 
roundings 
were, for 
such a place, 
rem arkably 
clean, the 
odor was any- 
thing but 


 delightfal. T 


was, there- 
fore, glad to 
quit the lo- 
cality and 
follow  Iza- 
kura to a 
street devot- 
ed to the sale 
of grain, 
where I en- 
tered a bean 
store, kept by 
an acquaint- 
ance of mine, 


who, with his family, was eating breakfast. My friend 
and his companions were in ordinary costume, and 
squatting on the floor, but the viands were such as are 


only served 
upon holiday 
occasions. 
There were 
five men and 
two women— 
the proprie- 
tor of the es- 
ta blishment, 


his sons and 


daughters, 

Upon see- 
ing me, the 
host rose and 
advanced, 
saying : 

“T trust 
you™are in 
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A DEALER IN FRIED FISH. 


the enjoyment of good health, sir? You have arrived at 
n felicitous moment. We are about to eat some red rice ” 
(rice in which red beans have been boiled, considered 
very lucky); ‘‘ will you honor me by joining us ?” 

I accepted his polite invitation, and, squatting upon 
the floor with the rest, partook of a hearty meal, consist- 
ing of cold red and white rice, sponge-cake, buckwheat 
gruel and macaroni, boiled seaweed, fried fish and tea. 

“We are 
having a feast 
to-day,” re- 
marked my 
entertainer. 
‘“‘T have re- 
ceived good 
news from 
America. My 
son, who is 
clerk in a bus- 
iness house in 
New York, 
writes me he 
is coming 
home, pro- 
moted ; 80 
wife has 
cooked the | 
red rice, and ° - 
we are making 
merry.” 

I do not 
imagine a 


JAPANESE ENTERTAINING EUROPEAN GUESTS. 


foreigner, who had not been some years in the country, 
would have fully appreciated the fare. It takes time to 
accustom an American digestion to Japanese food. 

The men and ladies smoked during the meal, using the 
national pipe, a tiny-bowled, bamboo-stemmed, brass ar- 
ticle, holding a charge of tobacco about the size of a mar- 
rowfat pea. The weed is shredded very finely, and is 
Sppeetnety mild. Tobako, as they call it, was introduced 
into Japan by 
the Portugu- 
ese in 1627. 

My _ enter- 
tainers puffed 
at their pipes, 
picked at tho 
food, and 
drank many 
cups of some- 
what bitter 
tea. Apropos 
of this, [would 
like to correct 
an error con- 
cerning the 
famous herb. 
It is generally 
believed the 
Chinese and 
Japanese 
people drink 
the very finest 
qualities of 
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cha, a8 they term it, while, in reality, the contrary is the case. 
Tho choicest kinds are bought by wealthy persons and 
teahouse-keepeis, who often pay fabulous prices for mere 
numes ; the second, third and tourth grades are exported, 
and the fifth, sixth and rubbish consumed by the masses 
of both countries, who drink a decoction astringent enough 
to tan the coat of the stomach. Many Chinese and Ja- 
panese kill themselves through excessive indulgence in the 
cup that cheers but does not inebriate. 

At the conclusion of tho meal I followed my host into 
his shop, which, like all establishments of the kind, was 
open to the street. He showed me, done up in neat paper 
bags, duly marked and priced, wheat, barley, spelt (Ger- 
man wheat), buckwheat, millet, and a greut variety of 
beans and peas, all of which were used for food. In reply 
to my question ss to whether he dealt in rice, he said : 

‘‘No; that is a separate business. You will find any 
number of stores solely devoted to ita sale. Most persons 
purchase it by the bag. Poor people buy it in the husk 
nnd clean it themselves, others obtain their supplies from 
peddlers, It is to us what my son writes me bread is to 
Americans.” 

My entertainer then inquired if I would like to visit one 
of the rice magazines, and on receiving an affirmative, led 
the way into the street, where I found my patient cook, 

zikura, awaiting ‘me, basket in hand. 

I told him I had breakfasted, and bade him return 
home ; then, following my guide, soon found myself on the 
bank of a canal, the shores of which were lined with ware- 
houses, built especially for the storage of the Japanese 
staff of life. 

When we arrived the place appeared to be deserted, and 
we could only see a watchman here and there. It was the 
hour of the first rice—in other words, the coolies were at 
breakfast. In a few moments we heard a peculiar yell, 
sounding like ** Waa-yooup /” then, from boat and ware- 
house, swarmed hundreds of sturdy men, dressed in cotton 
girdles and head-towels, who, responding to the signal 
with vigorous shouts, proceeded to unload the boats 
moored to the banks, 

The scene was a most animated one; however, the fine 
dust from the rice soon formed a cloud which forced us 
from the place, we not having our mouths protected by 
towels, like the coolies, 

Quitting the spot, we proceeded to a warehouse on a 
neichboring street, and after watching some men fishing 
for flounders, entered the edifice, where we beheld thou- 
sands of grass bags filled with rice. 

‘'he proprietor received us at the entrance and showed 
us over the place, which, in the old time, had belonged to 
the Shogun. The bags are turned every few days, in 
order to prevent their contents heating, and great care is 
taken to banish rats and mice out of the granary. 

‘*Why do you not keep cats ?” I asked. 

‘*Cats!” said the owner. ‘‘My wife has one.” We do 
not have luxuries” (literally, animals of amusement,) ‘‘ at 
our places of business.” 

‘‘But they would catch the rats and mice for you.” 

‘“‘Would they ?” he answered. ‘‘I never knew that. 
My wife’s cat, Ema, sits all day upon her robe, singing 
praises to the hundred million gods. One time a rat en- 
tered the house and ate some of Ema’s boiled rice. The 
cat was afraid of him, and hid in my servant's garments, 
Come to think of it, I have read about oats catching mice, 
andsoon. I fear our animals have no longer the admin 
able spirit of valor.” 

I explained that in America pussies were kept for their 
services a8 mousers, et cetera, hearing which he smiled and 
said : feos 


- **Honorable sir, even the animals of your country ap- 
pear to possess useful qualities, If I kept cats I should 
have to employ persons to attend them. Why, my wife 
spends half her time looking after her dear Ema. I find 
it is cheaper to employ human beings as rat-killers.” 

This exceedingly Japanese method of settling the matter 
ended the controversy. I had forgotten I was in a 
country where a man was less valuable than a cat. I 
afterward saw Ema, a sleek, lazy, tailless creature, though 
his master’s description of the uselessness of Japanese 
cats did not agree with my experience ; I subsequently 
owning an animal named Mijopo, who not only killed rats 
and mice, but cleared a neighbor’s henhouse, Like all 
his fellow-pussies, he lacked a tail, and upon inquiry I 
found that few of the Japanese grimalkins owned those 
useful appendages. 

From the rice-warehouses we went toa dealer in sea- 
weed, where I saw hundreds of bales of various kinds ex- 
posed for sale. The gentleman who owned the store in- 
formed me the red weed wo call dulse is cultivated just 
like any other plant. In the Spring, branches of a pecu- 
liar shrab are laid down in the shallow waters of Yedo 
Bay. About June or July, small reddish buds appear cn 
the fagots, which are then dragged up and conveyed to 
spots near the mouths of canals, or rivers where the water 
is brackish. This develops the dulse, which grows with 
great rapidity. All through the Winter, hundreds of 
men, women and children are employed in gathering the 
leaves ; the best quality being secured when the water is 
thick with melted snow. The dulse is then dried, when 
it is used in a variety of ways, almost all ordinary dishes 
containing some of it. ‘The Japanese name for the dried 
article is Osakusa-nori. 

I was also shown many bales and packages of fer (car- 
ragheen moss). This is used for food and for sizing the 
warp of silk and cotton goods. 

As we were moving through the warehouses, I noticed 
tubs containing a substance that looked like dry, spongy, 
light-yellow glue, which I was told was kaufen (vegetable 
isinglass). The seaweed (gelidium corneum), called by 
the Japanese tengusa, and by American boys ‘ pop- 
weed,’ is carefully washed and boiled into asort of gluish 
decoction,*which is strained and run into boxes, When 
cooled, it forms a stiff jelly, like corn-starch. This is eut 
into cubes and exposed to the frost, it only being manu- 
factured during the Winter. The water in the mass 
freezes, leaving the glutinous substance ina sort of honey- 
comb. The semi-frozen blocks are then exposed to the 
sun, when the water melts, leaving a spongy skeleton full 
of holes, ‘This is the vegetable isinglass. The latter is 
dried in ovens and sold for cooking and manufacturing 
purposes, hundreds of tons being yearly exported to 
Europe and America, where it is made into ‘finest fish- 
isinglass,”’ 

My guide informed me there were seventeen kinds of 
seaweed used as food, and that they were staple articles. 
2 suppose the chemicals in the substance supply a lack 
filled in our own diet by green vegetables, of which the 
Japanese are not fond, they cooking those we eat raw. 

After thanking my polite host, I acco. ~»nied my friend 
to the warehouse of an oil-merchant, where I saw thou- 
sands of tubs and jars of oil. This substance takes the 
place of meat in the native food, and is made from a vari- 
ety of seeds and fishes. 

The most common, used for cooking and lighting pur- 
poses, is called egoma, This has a rancid, penetrating 
odor, and is only eaten by poor persons, Well-to-do 
people buy a clear, rich article called keyano abura, some- 
thing like olive-oil, (Whale-oil, very strongly perfumed, 
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is used in cooking, also giofo (fish-oil), under which head 
comes & variety of liquid fats, expressed from various 
fishes, 

In a neighboring store I saw ye-no-abura (paint-oil), na- 
taue (rape), goma, kiru (cedar), wata dune (cotton-seed), 
clove, camphor, and mountain-tea-seed oils, besides a 
number made from wild-pig-fat and animal substances. 

Neither of these magazines giving out a very pleasant 
perfume, I was glad when my guide proposed to visit a 
store devoted to the sale of wheaten flour, starches, mac- 
aroni and vermicelli. 

Wheaten flour is not used by the Japanese for making 
bread, but mixed in various dishes and converted into 
cakes, vermicelli and similar substances. It is ground 
between granite stones driven by water-power, bolted free 
from bran, and is tolerably white and fine. They also 
make large quantities of rice-flour, which is used pure 
and to adulterate the wheaten article. 

Vermicelli, macaroni and Italian flakes are made from 
wheaten and buckwheat flour, and are most excellent in 
quality. 

The starches used for food and dressing fabrics are pe- 
culiar to Japan. The kudzu, made from a species of yam, 
is white in color, and very palatable and nourishing. The 
kata-kuri is manufactured from the root of the dog-tooth 
violet, and there is a fern-root starch. Both kinds are 
used for food, and the fern-root starch can be made into 
the strongest paste in the world, which would be price- 
leas to our bookbinders and paper-box manufacturers. 

Starch-sugar is largely prepared from millet and rice, 
and is so clear and tough that venders of the substance 
sell it on the streets, and blow it, while hot, into all man- 
ner of shapes for the amusement of children, who are very 
fond of such candies. 

We quitted the dealer in vermicelli, etc., and entered a 
shop devoted to the manufacture of tofu (bean-curd, or 
cheese), a national dish. It is semi-gelatinous, white, de- 
licious and wholesome, Yuba is another sort of paste 
food, made from white beans. .Jisso is a white bean paste, 
mixed with fermented rice and salt. It requires a Japan- 
ese-trained stomach to digest this. 

Soyu (soy), a sauce made with boiled beans and wheat, 
was also sold at this establishment. The mess is fermented 
until it is a mass of fungi, then cooled and salted with hot 
lye. It is next transferred to enormous vats, in which it 
is kept for several years, then pressed in bags made of 
thick cotton cloth. The brown juice that runs from the 
horrible mass is soy, and is not only palatable, but whole- 
some, The Japanese flavor dishes with it, and use it as 
we do vinegar, for pickling. It tastes like mushroom 
catsup. 

I had seen the process of soy-making, therefore declined 
to visit one of those establishments ; whereupon my guide 
took me to a candy factory. 

As a nation, the Japanese are not large consumers of 
sugar. The cane is known in the southern part of the 
empire, and some sugar is made there; however, the 
greater portion of saccharine matter used in Nippon is 
manufactured from rice and millet. Some jaggerry (coarse, 
brown, granulated cane-sugar) is imported, but it is re- 
garded asa luxury. So little importance is attached to 
this article, it is not even mentioned in the reports pub- 
lished by the Commissioners of Agriculture. 

Quitting the candy-store, we entered a boat and were 
rowed to the only vegetable and fruit mart in Tokio—at 
least, the only place worthy of such a name, This is 
situated near the Rikogoku Bridge, and somewhat resem- 
bles Washington Market, being a mass of decayed, totter- 
ing buildings, laden with food and swarming with people, 


The staple vegetable of Japan is the daikon (radish), which 
is grown all the way from six inches to three feet in length, 
and thick in proportion. It is sweet when boiled, and 
bitter when raw, and is extensively used in making the 
pickle bearing the same name, to the malodorous quality 
of which I have already referred. 

Among the products of the garden offered for sale were 
the Aabu (turnip), ningin (carrot), negi (onion), kiuri (cu- 
cumber), suikwa (vegetable marrow), fukube (calabash), 
gobo (dock), togarashi (red pepper), Karashi (mustard), 
shoga (ginger), wasave (horse-radish), imo (Irish potato), 
reukon (lotus-root), ju-ri-no-ne (lily-root), nassu (egg-plant) 
and mitsuba-zeri (parsley). There was also a large kind 
of leek. 

Of these the most common were the gigantic radish, 
the red pepper, the lotus-root and egg-plant. 

Of fruits there were the dai-dai-mikan and kan-rut 
(oranges), ume (plum), momo (peach), nashi (pear), ogakt 
(persimmon), kuri (chestnut), biwa (loquat), bondo (grape), 
and any quantity of watermelons ; the latter, persimmons, 
and oranges being most abundant. 

I lingered among the fragrant-smelling fruits until past 
noon. The oranges were very fine, and of excellent qual- 
ity ; there were also some shaddocks on sale, but these, I 
believe, came from Amoy in China, The grapes and 
pears were poor and flavorless, and I saw a fow green, 
colicky-looking apples, The staple fruit was the persim- 
mon, ripe and dried; the latter, which were from three 
to five inches in length, tasting like figs. 

‘*Come,” remarked my companion, “it is time we took 
something to cheer our spirits. I know a place near by 
where they sell most excellent sahé.” 

On our way to the establishment we overtook the pro- 
prietor, who, after being introduced to me, insisted I 
should visit his brewery, which was on a street near by. 

Saké (rice-wine or rice-beer) is the principal and almost 
only alcoholic beverage of the Japanese, und is made of 
various qualities, flavors and degrees of strength. It is 
generally drank hot, at meals, but those who are fond of it, 
and their name is legion, swallow it cold at all times. 

We followed the saké-brewer, who, leading the way, re- 
marked : 

‘*You Americans only require one more virtue.” 

‘* What is that ?” I inquired. 

‘‘To appreciate saké,”” he slyly answered. ‘‘It is a 
heaven-sent beverage; was invented by the gods. It 
clears the soul of vapors, makes the sick man feel well, 
the poor rich and the weak strong. Taken in moderation, 
it is food, drink and medicine in one.” 

‘* What do you call moderation ?” 

‘Oh, that is according to a person’s temperament,” he 
smilingly replied. ‘‘Somo can take as many as sixty or a 
hundred cups, and still retain the perfect balance of the 
senses. I am a moderate man; I drink ao little in the 
morning to encourage my heart, a good quantity at my 
midday meal, and a cup or two between times with my 
friends. I also take some at night. It keeps the soul 
from wandering away from the body,” (dreaming). 
‘* Here,” opening a door into an extensive range of build- 
ings, ‘‘is my poor brewery.” 

We entered a storehouse, and saw stacks of bags filled 
with rice, then passed into a large shed where the grain 
was being washed. 

‘‘Tam most particular about my saxé,” he remarked. 
‘‘The rice is carefully cleansed and steamed for several 
hours, after which it is spread out on mats, to lower the 
temperature, and when it is blood-warm, mixed with old 
rice that is full of fungi; this soon.spreads all over the 
mass,” 
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RICE WAREHOUSES NEAR TOKIO. 


Our guide conducted us torooms full of the stuff, which 
looked like brewer’s grains turned moldy ; he then led the 
way into the mash-room, where we saw hundreds of tubs 
filled with wort, made of steamed rice and water, remark- 
ing, as he pointed to the horrible-looking mess: 

** As soon as this sours a little we cool it off and put it 
in a cold place, so as to stop the fermentation. The wort 
then becomes bitter. In January the real brewing begins. 
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We steam more rice and mix it with equal proportions of 
the fungus-covered mass and cold wort, to which we add 
a sufficient quantity of cold water. It is then poured into 
big vats and well stirred. When thoroughly mixed it is 
left for twenty days, at the expiration of which time it 
acquires the perfume of the breath of the gods (vinous 
smell), and has a taste of sake. Then our busy time 
begins. The delicious wort is poured into bags made of 
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trick cotton cloth, and pressed ; the lhquid that runs off 
1s put into casks, which are stored in tiers and allowed to 
stand until the contents have settled, when we draw off 
the clear, bright, beautifal sak¢.” 

‘‘Do you ever spoil a brewing ?” 

‘‘Sometimes a thunderstorm will sour the wort, and 
render it unfit for working. We put the damaged liquor 
aside, and, when the yearly brewing is over, mix it with 
the residues of the casks and distil it, making mi-rin (lit- 
erally, sweet liquor) and rice brandy—the latter is a drink 
to take you by the head and heels.” 

Some of the rooms smelt sour, and others musty ; while 
the stores containing the beverage awaiting sale had a 
vinous odor, suggestive of what my Japanese friends 
termed “‘ good drink.” 

‘‘Now,” said our conductor, ‘if you will come to my 
humble and miserable shop, I will give you some saké fit 
for the Mikado. It is twenty-five years old, and will 
make you feel that number of years younger.” 

We accompanied him to the place named, where we 
saw several parties feasting and drinking. Near us were 
four men and three women, enjoying a feast of the bever- 
age, which they drank from large cups, one of them help- 
ing himself from a bottle. 

‘Those are country people,” whispered the proprietor, 
as the leading man of the party turned his head in order 
to take a good view of me. ‘‘ They have come to see the 
sights of Tokio and eat some carp.” 

As he spoke, a servant neared them with a stand on 
which was a baked fish, cooked whole. | 

‘* Ahe, ahe!” shouted one of the men, clapping his 
hands. ‘‘Now, then, my friends, let us demolish this 
dish. We are having a grand holiday.” 

None of the people were intoxicated, though some of 
their faces were slightly flushed. The Japanese can swal- 

low large quantities of saké without showing any i!l 
effects. 

We ate some cakes, drank a few cups of a very delicious 
old liquor, and chatted with our host. When I rose to 
leave, the gentleman insisted upon my accepting a few 
bottles of his famous brew ; then I entered a jin-ril-i-sha, 
. and was drawn home by a coolie, who trotted every step 
of the way. 

From the foregoing, the reader will learn that, while 
rice is the bread of the Japanese, they also consume large 
quantities of fish, beans and oil; the latter afford the neces- 
sary nitrogenous substances, and, to a certain extent, form 
a substitute for meat. This diet has produced a hardy 
race of men, who are not much troubled with nervous dis- 
orders ; it has also developed several diseases almost un- 
known to a flesh-eating people. Ossification of the coats 
of the stomach is a common disorder, possibly induced by 
drinking the bitter tea of the country. Cases of leprosy 
are very prevalent, and kakke, a disease attacking the lower 
limbs—peculiar to Japan—is most fatal. Cholera, that 
scourge of Eastern races, annually sweeps off thousands of 
the people, and will do so as long as they retain their cld 
style of living. 

Within the last few years the masses have developed a 
taste for animal food, and the Government has established 
cattle and sheep-breeding farms. This will work as great 
an revolution in the national diet as foreign intercourse 
‘has in their costume, and it is probable, before the becin- 
ning of the next century, bread, beef and mutton will 


form the staple food of the inhabitants of Dai-Nippon. 
SSS Se 


A year of pleasure passes like a flecting breeze, but a 
moment of sorrow seems an age of pain. 


WAS If BETTER? 


A DILETTANTE. 
By GABBLETON Tripy. 


CaN you recall an ode to June, 
Or lines to any river, 

In whioh you do not meet “the moon,” 
And see ‘‘ the moonbeams quiver ”’? 
I've heard such songs to many a tune, 

But never yet—no niver— 
Fave I escaped that rhyme to “ June,” 
Or missed that rhyme to “river.” 


At times the bard from his refrain 
A moment’s respite snatches, 

The while his over-cudgeled brain 
At some new jingle catches; 

Yet long from the unlucky moon 
Himself he cannot sever, 

But grasps once more that rhyme to 
And seeks a rhyme to “ river.” 


** June,” 


Then let not indolence be blamed 
On him whose verses show it 

By shunning “ burdens” (rightly named 
For reader and for poet), 

For rhymes must fail him late or soon, 
Nor can he deal for ever 

In words whose sound resembles “ June,” 
And assonaats of “ river.’: 


When “loon” ’s been used, and “‘ shoon ” and 
And “‘stiver ” sounded “‘stivver,” 

Think of a bard reduced to “ ’coon,” 
And left alone with “liver”! 

Ah, then, how blesstd were the boon! 
How doubly biest the giver, 

Who gave him one rhyme more for“ June, 
And one more rhyme for “ river”! 
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WAS IT BETTER? 


By S. ANNIE FROST. 


“a ft GEN § ¢ ETTER in every way !” 

[think if Amy Randolph had whis 
pered these four words to herself once, 
she had fifty times, as she paced up and 
down her narrow bedroom, trying -to 
solve the hardest problem her life had 
offered her. 

She was ao slender, fair girl of nine 
teen, with large, dreamy brown eyes 
and nut-brown hair. Her face was one 
that would attract little notice from a 
passer-by ; but when you knew it well, 
when the large eyes and sensitive mouth 
hed taken every varying phase of ex- 
pression, as you touched the girl’s poetic mind ond 
tender heart, the pure loveliness of the countenance grew 
upon you till it became most beautiful. 

And to Guy Chester Amy’s face had become so. Ha 
knew how the little mouth could smile or quiver, how the 
large eyes could soften or flash, how winning and lovely 
every change became, 

And he loved her, not as she leved him, with every thrill 
of her heart, every pulse of her being, but in his easy- 
going, vacillating fashion, as the most perfect little gem 
of womanhood he had ever met. 

And he was Guy Chester, heir to Chester Hill, if—ah ! 
that little word that makes or mars so many destinies !— 
if he pleased his mother. And she was Amy Randolph, 
his third cousin, and his mother’s companion. She had 
been educated at a boarding-school, where she taught 
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younger children in part payment for her own tuition, ; 


and had been offered her choice, when she graduated, of 
going to Chester Hill as Mrs. Chester’s companion, or re- 
turning to her grandparents, who barely supported life 
upon a miserable little farm in Pennsylvania. 

And Mrs. Chester, who was a bad-tempered, exacting 
woman, had so thoroughly cowed and terrified the timid 
girl that she seemed to her a pale, uninteresting nonen- 
tity, usefal in writing letters, reading aloud and sewing, 
but utterly unattractive. She never saw the exquisite 
oval of the young face, the delicacy of the features, the 
dreamy poetry of the eyes. 

‘*What Guy could find to admire in that washed-out 
girl,” she could not discover. She worshiped her only 
son, but she was toe imnately selfish to give him his way 
when it interfered with her own. 

And her own way, at that time, required Guy to marry 
a wife whose money would support his many extrava- 
gances, and leave his mother’s purse full for hers. For 
they were extravagant, living in New York all Winter, in 
fashionable circles, and filling their country-seat with vis- 
itors all Summer. 

And the very wife Guy wanted, in his mother’s opinion, 
was ready to wed him for his asking. True, she was loud- 
voiced and vulgar, inclined to be fast, with rather a mas- 
culine cast of beauty—a sunflower of a girl, as Amy was a 
violet. But her father had left her a large fortune, and 
she had fallen in love with Guy Chester, making no secret 
of the fact to his keen-eyed mother. 

That she had disgnsted him at the very outset of his ac- 
quaintance with her by her frankly avowed preferenco for 
his attentions and society, troubled her but little. She 
had been brought up in the belief that money was the at- 
traction no man conld resist, and she had money. If sho 
wore diamond earrings to breakfast, and a velvet riding- 
dress in the country, was not her wealth so proven? And 
if her complexion was often as red as the roses in her hair, 
so decided a brunette could bear a high color. 

Altogether she felt herself a prize in the matrimonial 
circle, and Mrs. Chester encouraged her in her delusion. 

And when she had accepted Mrs. Chester’s invitation to 
spend a month at Chester Hill, in the Spring, when the 
house was not full, when Guy had remained at home 
ever since the return from the city, and everything prom- 
ised well for the mother’s scheme, she was coolly asked to 
accept Amy Randolph for a danghter-in-law. 

Had she been a judicious as well asa loving mother, 
she would have seen that Guy, under Amy’s gentle influ- 
ence, was developing nobler traits of character than he 
had ever shown in his life before; that he was losing his 
taste for a life of whirl and excitement, was thinking of 
higher aims than the possession of the fastest horses and 
finest wines in his set of friends. 

But she was blind to all this, and equally blind to the 
prospect that Guy, at home, in quiet domestic happiness, 
with a wife so careless of finery and gayety as Amy, could 
never make the inroads upon her income that Guy, as the 
most extravagant bachelor of his ‘‘set,” made annnally. 
She had set her heart upon Guy’s marriage with Laura 
Marcy, and she was furious at the obstucle presented to 
her. 

But Guy Chester was not the man to say ‘please 
mamma,” and then submit without protest if mamma did 
not please. 

He had never been crossod from the time he shrieked 
for tops and candy, and it was scarcely probable he would 
accept the first opposition after twenty-five years of un- 
checked pleasura. 

“You can doas you like,” he said, shrugging his shoul- 


ders, as his mother threatened to turn Amy out-of-doors ; 
‘but I shall marry Amy, be sure of that. As for Laura 
Marcy, I should as soon think cf living with a stable-boy 
—a great, coarse, blowzy woman !” 

“With half a million of dollars !” 

‘*Ten million would not make her a lady !’ 

‘‘And pray, what is supposed to support you when you 
marry Amy ? Remember, my money bought this place, 
though it bears your father’s name, and my money sup- 
ports your extravagances! Your own income would not 
keep you in gloves and neckties,” 

‘*We can live on very little. Amy docs not care for 
gayety, and I mean to take up my law studies in good 
earnest. 1’m going to drop fast horses and bachelor sup- 
pers, mammy, and goin for legal honors. When I am 
Judge of the Supreme Court you can thank Amy for rous- 
ing my ambition, and making a man of me.” 

But Mrs. Chester was not inclined to thank Amy for 
anything that thwarted her own plan. She could not re- 
sist Guy’s caress or his pet name of ‘‘mammy,” and she 
was shrewd enough to see that active opposition would 
probably hasten the catastrophe she dreaded. Guy was 
just the man to walk off with Amy to church and come 
back bound for life, if he saw any prospect of separation. 


_So the mother smiled and said. 


‘You headstrong boy!. You alwavs havo had your 
own way, and I suppose you always will !” 

‘*That’s a dear mammy,”’ was the quick reply. ‘Tell 
Amy it’s all right. I'll not interfere till you settle it all.’’ 

Then he had walked off whistling, and Mrs. Chester 
had sent for Amy. 

There was no anger upon her face when she bade the 
shy, gentle girl sit beside her, uly a heavy shadow, as if 
from terrible grief, 

‘‘ Amy,” she began, and her er had none of its habit- 
ual ring of imperious command, ‘‘I have just had a long, 
serious talk with Guy, and made no impression upon him. 
So I have resolved to mako on appeal to your good sense 
and generosity.” 

-Amy’s lips quivered a moment like a grieved child’s, 
but she made no reply. 

“You think Guy is wealthy,’’ continued Mrs. Chester, 
‘‘becanse the estate bears his name, and I supply his 
purse from my own; but he has less than a thousand 
dollars a year! If he marries to please me he can still 
have a home at Chester Hill, but his marriage with a por- 
tionless bride will not please me. You imagine love will 
make poverty easy to bear. Yon do not know Guy. Ho 
is self-willed and impetuous. If you uphold him in op- 
posing me ho will marry you, and take you to New York 
to live upon a thousand a year and his hope of being a 
great lawyer. And I,” very slowly and distinctly, ‘* will 
leave every dollar I own to a charity, for I will never for- 
give him. Ina year or two yon will be in debt, Guy will 
fret for his clnb, his suppers, his horses, and reproach you 
for his poverty. He will tire of you, as he has tired of a 
dozen fair faces before yours attracted him, and you will 
be the burden and torment of his life.” 

‘*But what am I to do ?” 

‘‘Leave him, Go at once, without farewell, to your 
grandfather’s, and I will allow your present salary to con- 
tinue.” 

‘‘No,” was the quiet, firm answer. ‘‘If I go it will be 
for Guy’s sake. I do not require a bribe |” 

‘Tt will be better in every way for you to go, believo 
me—better in every way. Guy will forget you in six 
months, and marry Laura Marcy, who will be able to give 


him every lnxary he now enjoys, and whe worships the 
' ground on which he walks,” 
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Amy’s sensitive lip curled. Gentle as she was, she had 
sufficient spirit to despise the unmaidenly conduct of her 
rival. A latent pride, almost hidden in her shy, modest 
nature, was asserting itself, and spoke presently. 

‘*T will tell you to-morrow,” she said, ‘‘ what I will do.” 

‘*And Guy will persuade you to marry him.” 

“TI will say nothing of this conversation to Guy. You 
may trust me!” 

But Mrs. Chester did not trust her. She listened fer 
Guy’s step, and, meeting him in the hall, said : 

‘‘T wish you would go to New York for m> Guy 

‘*Won’t to-morrow do ?”’ 

‘No; you can stay over night, and come down in the 
morning ; I particularly wish——”’ and then followed the 
long excuse 
for the trip. 

‘“Where’s 
Amy?” was 
the expected 
question. 

‘*In her own 
room. Don’t 
call her, Guy ; 
she wants to 
be alone. We 
bave had a 
long talk.” 

“And you 
were good to 
her ?” 

**T said no 
word of blame. 
She will tell 
you herself to- 
morrow.” 

“But she 
can come 
down just a 
minute ?” 

“If she 
does, you will 
miss the 4:30 | 
train. Do go! Ni] Mtl 
You owe me | ro. | 
some compli- ||) Y | | 
ance after this . | 
morning.” M ||: if ' p Al! | 

And Gur— 4 oN rm = fli 
easy-going 
Guy — kissed lit, 
her and strode Hii ill : 
away from all 
happiness. It 
was noon the 
next day when he returned, and his mother met him at 
the door again. 

‘‘Guy,” she said, ‘‘ Amy is gone !” 

‘*Gone! Where ?” 

‘*T cannot imagine, unless she tells you in this.” 

And a little note in Amy’s handwriting was placed in 
Guy’s gloved hand. He tore it open quickly. No address, 
no date, no signature—only these words : 
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“It is better in every way for me to leave you. I shall not re- 
turn even if you seek and find me. 4A penniless wife would be- 
come a burden to you, even though you loved her. So it is better 
to say—farewell.” 


That was all! 
There was a scene, of course. Mrs. Chester quite ex- 
Vol. X., No. 2—12. 
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pected a scene, but her fastidious taste was shocked at the 
quantity of wine Guy drank at dinner. He was a gentle- 
man, and it was against all his former refined ideas to con- 
fuse his brain with drink ; but on that night his ascent of 
the stairs to his room was not easily accomplished. 

But this was not repeated the next night, nor had it 
been when Laura Marcy came three weeks later. By that 
time Guy had worked himself into a state of sulky resent- 
ment against Amy. He had left no stone unturned to 
find her, but having troubled himself very little about her 
antecedents, beyond the fact that his mother and her own 
were cousins, he had entirely forgotten, if he ever knew 
of, the existence of her paternal grandparents, 

She had never cared for him! She was a sly little flirt ! 
She would 
have married 
the heir of 
Chester Hill, | 
but was afraid 
to wed a stu- 
dent lawyer 
with a thou- 
sand dollars a 
year. She was 
mercenary ! 

So he rang 
the changes 
over the 
yearning grief 
Ne a he could not 
tui i _ smother, And 

VA WIAA A the ambition 
i i! uh _~ that she had 
roused, the 
aims she had 
encouraged, 
sank back be- 
fore the reck- 
less quest of 
pleasures’ to 
resist the only 
really deep 
love Guy had 
ever known. 

Just in this — 
state he met 
Laura Marcy 
half-way, 

7 “iy flirted desper- 
\\ . mii «=—ssately, rode 
AS “i ‘we over the coun- 
bi try roads be- 
side her, till 
it was one of 
the unexplained problems what saved their necks in 
their headlong racing ; sang with her, and found himself 
bound by an engagement before he half realized how far 
he was involved. 

The marriage was hurried on, both the mother and the 
willing bride energetically preparing all things for a grand 
wedding, and within six months Amy, in her dreary 
home, reading her cousin’s letter, said, with a heart- 
broken sigh : 

- “Shewas right! Guy has forgotten me in less than six 
months. Oh, if only I could forget !” 

But she could not, poor little crushed, faithful heart ! 
She thought she was so far happy, that when her share of 
the farm drudgery was over_she could wander off into the 
woods, and dream. her love-dreamoyer, comfcrt her aching 
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heart with the memory of what Lad been, and whisper 
with but a faint, faint hope: 

‘‘His mother may be wrong. Ho loved me so dearly, 
he will be faithful, and when Mrs. Chester secs that, she 
will relent and send for me.” 

She drooped visibly in those Summer days, working 
cver the unaccustomed rontino of housework to keep her 
grandmother, having a tender lovo from both grand- 
parents, but no mental excitement to drown her heart’s 
hunger. 

Had she remained somewhere in a situntion suited to her 

capacity, where teaching or reading would have insured 
some hours daily of forgetfulness, it would have saved her. 
Had she studied, tanght, or even had companionship, the 
dreary weight of thought might have lessened, till the 
sore heart, its old wounds closed, mizht have revived to 
new love and happiness, 
. But when sho stirred porridge she could think of Guy ; 
when her dainty little hands scoured tins and washed cups, 
she remembered her love. Her grandfather was nearly 
deaf, and constant intercourse with him had reduced her 
g-andmother to a silenco that was tco strongly habitual to 
ve easily broken. 

Very conscientiously Amy tried to do her duty by the 
old people who had given her loving welcome, overtask- 
ing her strength to aid in tho daily rout:ne of work, and 
earofal of many little attentions the young can so grace- 
intly offer the old. . 

But thero was nothing to feed tho crayings of brain and 
heart bat memory and that faint hope. And upon the 
yearning cry of the loving heart for love and life came the 
letter inclosing Guy’s wedding-cards, 

‘‘She’s over-quiet for one so young,” the country people 
said, ‘‘and looks peaked.” 

But nobody saw the shadow under which tho girl 
d oopad and faded, her little fect treading unconsciously 
su the valley of death. And Guy, with his energetic and 
boisterous wife, was plunging into city lifo with a rush 
aud fervor that rather amazed his old associates, 

“By Jove!” Creighton Daly said, twirling his blonde 
mustache, “T always thought Chester was one of your 
slow, lazy fellows, who are too indolent to be vicious ; but 
he has wakened up with a vengeance. He will break his 
neck yet on that brute he rides. I’m a preity fair whip, 
. but I wouldn’t bo on her back half an hour for half a mil- 
lion. No, by Jove! And ho plays so high that even 
Grantley whistles over his stakes, Never in my lifo sauwa 
fellow so changed !” 

*““Somebody said ho was going in for law in carnest,”’ 
said a second voice, 

“Bah!” said a third; “his mother’s estate must come to 
him, and there's all the Marcy money.” 

But Guy had found tho ‘‘ Marcy” had quite a shrewd 
commercial head of her own, and meant to keep her purse- 
strings in her own fingers, Fvery dollar of Mrs. Laura 
Chester's fortine was securely settled upon herself, and 
sho gave her hushand to understand plainly that if he 
wold gamle and give expensive suppers, he muét tax his 
mother for the cost. 

And so, ina mad search for forgetfulness, a restless de- 
sire to be away from the uncongenial society of his wife, 
n dread of the self-reproach of thonght, Guy Chester was 
throwing away all the finer instincts of his nature, sinking 
lower and lower in the scale of true manliness. 

Spring was coming again, and, worn out, in spite of his 
perfect physique, by late hours and a Winter of reckless 
dissipation, Guy detcrmined to run down to Chester Hill 
for a week or two. : 

‘“‘Tf thero are any Ictters for me, you can open them,” 


his mother said, rather careless, now that her point was 
gained, of Guy’s knowledge of the machinery that had 
been put in operation to accomplish it. ‘*I leave it to you 
to judge if any are important enough to forward.” 

There was but one, for most of Mrs. Chester’s corre-— 
spondents were sufticiently intimate to know they must use 
her city address between November and May. 

But that one Guy tore open with trembling fingers, 
knowing well who had penned the address, in faint, waver- 
ing lines, -The letter read : 


*“DeEaR Cocstn: I have been very sick all Winter, getting 
a little weaker every day, and now I know I shall never be better 
again. Iknow I ought not to love Guy since he is married, and LE 
try to remember it is wrong; but when I am dead. will you not 
tell him I left him beeause I loved him, and you were so sure it 
would be better for him to forget me. Give him my love—my 
love that will rot die, notwithstanding I try so hard to kill it. 
** AMry,’” ! 


Ho never fainted, and he did not even groan as he read 
the words; but setting his tecth hard over a muttered 
curse that might have appalled even his mother’s selfish 
heart, he went back to the railway station and took a 
train that would carry him to Harrisburg, the nearest 
route to the out-of-the-way town from which the letter 
was posted. 

“Will it be to-day ? Oh, doctor, not to-day !” said old 
Mrs. Randolph, when the doctor turned away from tha 
bed where Amy Ixy. 

He only shook his head and passed from the room, while 
the sobbing old womin bent over the white, unconscious 
face upon the pillow. For nearly a week, since writing 
her pathetic farewell to love and life, Amy had Inin just so, 
without any sign of consciousness, She swallowed obedi- 
ently all food, medicine or drink put to her lips, but she 
never spoke, never lifted the drooping lids that half coy- 
ered her large eycs. 

“Passing away peaccfully, poor lamb !” the kind-hearted 
neighbors said, and no one hoped, ever so faintly, for a 
return of consciousness. But, as she Jay on that still April 
day, her breath coming with more labored sighs, her face 
growing ghastly with the touch of the great seal, she sud- 
denly lifted her hand, cpened her eyes, and smiled. 

“Hush !—he is coming !” she said. 

‘s Wandering, poor dear,” said one old crone. 

“Guy! Guy !” the pale lips whispered, and in answer a 
quick tread crossed the porch, paused a moment, and came 
up the staircase, 

One look showed Guy a little figure half lifted from tho 
bed, arms outstretched, lips smiling, eyes radiant, Only 
one look! Before he crossed the room Amy sank back, 
dead ! 

When April came azain, sympathizing friends, deciding 
which was the most becoming style of mourning for Mrs. 
Guy Chester, said : 

‘*Very sad—so young. But, my dear, he really was 
most terribly dissipated. Wis mother is half ruined pay- 
ing his debts, and he gambled fearfully, indeed ; though, 
of course, one docs not want to blame the dead, it really 
does seem providential that that brute of a horse threw him, 
at last, for his wife is yonng yet, and so weilthy—hand- 
some, too, in that Joud sty!o—and really, you know-——”’ 
and significant shrugs finished the sentence. 

But Mrs. Chester, the heart-broken mother, alionated 
from her son by his bitter, reproachful speeches, after 
Amy died, impoverished; childless, leads the life a recluse, 
ever tormented by the haunting question, ‘‘ Was it better 
to separate those loving hearts, remove Guy from tender, 
gentle influence, and dig two carly graves, for money’s 
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By WALTER EpGAR McCann, 


CHAPTER L 
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HE rich afternoon sunlight pours in 
at the tall western windows of the 
drawing-room at Onkleigh. Colonel 
Estcourt, the proprietcr of that 
valuable estate, lounges at the 
mantelpiece, chatting listlessly with 
his wife, while at the other end of 
this handsome apartment Mr. 
Lionel Chataigne sits, examining a 
book of drawings, over which also 
bends the sweet face of Edith Bel- 
ton. The most remarkable figure 
of this quiet group is Mrs, Estcourt. 
She is quite forty years of age ; but 
still beautiful. Time has rounded 

a naturally elegant form ; but has 
not danmad the exquisite freshness of her complexion; 
nor dared to mar with a single wrinklo its smoothness, 

Cold and stately, and a little pecuiiar, is this lady ; but 
Colonel Estcourt adores her. A year ago he brought 
her homo to Oakleigh and installed her as its mistress. 

Where had ho met her? Noone quite new; but there 
were those who said she had been an actress, opera-singer, 
or something of the kind, and Captain Diggs, of the 
neighboring village, avowed distinctly that he had seen 

her on the stage, though he could not recall in what city. 

The captain, very much broken now and always a little 
tipsy, had been a man of fashion in his day, and was 

looked upon as an authority. 

Handsome Mrs. Estcourt has one peculiarity. Her 
right hand, as you perceive, is sheathed in a black velvet 
glove ; and so it is always, ard no onc has ever seen that 
hand. The glove comes up quite over the wrist. What 

can be the reason of this singularity ? Is it merely a 
whim, or is the hand deformed in some way ? No one has 
ever found out, for no one has had the temerity to in- 
quire ; it is called simply the Dead Hand. There are, 
however, theories, the most likely of which is that Mrs. 
Estcourt’s hand is paralyzed, and parhaps withered, for, 
although she can lift it freely, she is never seen to use it 

in any way, and it always hangs listlessly at her side, or 

rests, ag at present, in her lap. 

As Mr. Cnataigne chats so agreeably with Edith Belton, 
it is quite evident that he is not entirely absorbed, for 
now and then he steals curious little furtive glances at 

Mra. Estcourt, and she also, when his head is turned aside, 

eyes him with a similar scrutiny. 

It is surmised that they have no very great liking for 
each other. Mr. Chataigne is Colonel Estcourt’s most in- 
timate friend, and wives sometimes resent such intimacics, 
though often without any distinct reason, except that 
feminine jealousy which is occasionally so inexplicable. 

Mr. Chataigne, in his turn, is rather formal and shy ; 
little reserve and cold toward Mrs. Estcourt. Perhaps 
she puzzles him, as she does others, and he is impatient of 
mystery. 

The brightest face in the room is Edith Belton’s, She 
is the youngest daughter of the Reverend Hugh Belton’s 
large family flock—the learned and cheerful “elergyman 
who had once been Colonel Estcourt’s tutor, and she is 
here at Oakleigh on avisit. Those drawings before her 
are her own, and Mr. Chataigne, who has had a great deal 
of difficulty in obtaining permission to examine them, is 
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delighted with the fire and spirit of some of those pretty 
scenes. A sunset at Wyndale Falls particularly charms 
him. What ease in the handling—what force! The rosy 
mist rising up cloud-like from the mad eddy is absolutely 
perfect—tho artist has caught the evanescent tints of sun- 
set—the very spirit of the time and place is there |! 

And so on he praises, now and then venturing a little 
criticism, and pretty Edith, with parted lips and a beauti- 
ful blush, deprecates those flatteries, 

‘‘T am sure, Mr. Chataigne, you are secretly langhing 
at me,” she says. ‘You, who are a truco artist, and have 
seen all the finest works of art, cannot be serious when 
you praise my poor, feeble attempts.” 

‘‘ How can you wound me by accusing me of such insin- 
cerity ?” he replies. ‘* You must have seen enough of me 
to know that the whole essence of my character is frank- 
ness, and that I detest hypocrisy and deceit in every 
form.” 

Mrs. Estcourt has been listening, and now at this she 
turns her head away with something of impatience. At 
the same moment a servant appears and announces: 

‘Mr, Silas Creep.” 

A very odd personage enters—a small old gentleman, 
dressed completely in black, and very much bent—and, 
with a bow and ao smirk, he advances, and Colonel Est- 
court, also stepping forward cordially, meets him half-way 
and takes his gnarled hand. 

So Mr. Creep is introduced and welcomed, and bows 
propitiatively to everybody, and with special humility to 
Mrs. Estcourt. 

‘‘T have taken the liberty to come down,” he announces, 
‘about tho Taxworth lease, Colonel Estcourt. The par- 
ties have proved very impracticable, and I thought I had 
better have distinct instructions before taking any final 
step.” 

_ Colonel Estcourt looks very much astonished. 

‘‘Instrnctions ? Why, my letter was certainly plain 
enough, I thought.” 

‘‘Quite so,” said Mr. Creep, uneasily. ‘‘ But—h’m—I 
had the time to spare, and I thought it would be as well 
to drop down for a brief personal interview, in order to 
avoid the possibility of mistake.” 

‘You are very welcome Mr. Creep; but mistako there 
cannot be. You are to act just exactly as you think 
proper. However, there’s no harm done—you can give 
me the programme to-night and we will talk it over, and 
tho fresh air here will do you good.” 

It is a mystery to some people why Colonel Estcourt 
employs as his legal adviser a gentleman of such question- 
able standing as Mr. Creep, who is eminent in the city for 
nothing but a peculiar kind of sharp practice, which has 
got him the nickname of the “Ferret.” With thesinuous 
agility of the ferret Mr. Creep squeezes into all sorts of 
dark legal holes, and with his keen eyes explores those re- 
cesses and hunts out his game there, and with the sharp and 
pitiless teeth of the ferret slays it. Less than a year ago 

*Coloncl Estcourt was one of the many distinguished clients 
of Cokely & Blackwood ; but somehow Mr, Creep con- 
tinued to supplant that eminent firm, and to take the col- 
onel’s business entirely out of their hands. 

‘‘T like old Creep,” said Colonel Estcourt once, in ex- 
planation. ‘‘ He is prompt, and you know that is a good 
virtue in the eyes of a client. You recollect Shakespeare 
speaks of the misery of ‘law’s delay,’ and it is the most 
agonizing of suspense sometimes. Cokely & Co. were 
Sure, but unfortunately slow. Now, old Creep is deci- 
sive, and, by Jove, deadly. He never spares.”’ 

Mr. Creep chats away glibly,, sitting on the very edge 
of his chair, rubbing his hands and smirking benevolently, 
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and, surprising tq relate, he even infuses some life into 
Mrs. Estcourt. What is the magic spell this old man 
holds to charm away the hauteur and pallid scorn from 
that handsome face, and cast there instead the pleasant 
light of a smile ? 

Lionel Chataigne grows restless—his pretty companion’s 
drawings interest him no more. His opportunity pres- 
ently comes, and he quietly steals from the room. It is 
near sunset—very near—the western skies are green and 
crimson, and the long shadows stretch darkly over the 
‘earth. Shall he not have o solitary walk and a cigar this 
charming evening ? He pops on his hat and starts away 
for a desultory tramp in the dis- 
tant forest, his favorite asylum 
when in the mood for soliloquy 
and reflection, because he is quite 
sure no on? but himself ever goes 
there, and he is not likely to be 
interrupted. 

He is soon among the giant 
oaks, and the small birds are twit- 
tering over his head in these tene- 
brous solitudes. Here is a huge 
stump, upon which he sits and 
idly whacks the toadstools about 
him with his walking-stick. He is 
a little sorry that he came to Oak- 
leigh.- His old friend, Estcourt, 
is not the same. Just as cordial 
as ever—just as sincere—but there 
is something missing—he knows 
not what. And Mrs. Estcourt— 
‘‘She does not like me—hates me, 
I think,” Mr. Chataigne muses, a 
little despondently. ‘Strange 
woman — mysterious — unfathom- 
able! That horrid dead hand—it 
has haunted me ever since I came 
here. I can’t put from my mind 
the idea that it is mortifying and 
ccerupting within that hideous 
velvet glove !” : 

He closes his eyes with a shud- 
der, and shuts out this sickening 
image; and now the evening 
darkens, and he hears the crows 
flying homeward, high above him, 
with their shrill, melancholy caw- 
ing. Up he rises with a sigh, and 
strides away over the dead leaves 
to a point in the prospective, 
where he discerns the last gleam 
of sunshine. 

On he goes in this dismal 
ravine, Suddenly he pauses— 
what does he hear—voices? He 
scrutinizes the dusk in front of him carefully. Persons 
are there by the fence, talking—a man and a woman. 


** wUSIDORA.”” 


The mano is a stranger, but the woman he knowg in- 


stinctively—it is Mrs. Estcourt. 

It is dishonorable to listen ; but there are circumstances 
under which one cannot help it. Lionel Chataigne can- 
not retreat, for fear of being heard ; cannot advance, for 
fear of being seen. He must simply remain in the posi- 
tion of an involuntary eavesdropper. 

Mrs. Estcourt, with a burnoose on, is in close conversa- 
tion with a very large, coarse-lookmg man, who wears 4 
light, rather flashy overcoat, and a tall chimney-pot hat, 
set somewhat awry upon his ugly head, and he is smoking 


a cigar. They are talking excitedly ; but Chatnigne can- 
not make ont anything distinctly. Mrs. Estcourt is agi- 
tated and alarmed, the stranger rude and stern. Five 
minutes pass, and they separate, with gestures of menace 
and defiance, and—horror !—Mrs. Estcourt takes the very 
path in which Chataigne stands. Her intention is evi- 
dently to return to the house by a detour, in order to 
avoid the possibility of suspicion. Alas! what shall this 
unlucky young mando? She already hates him, and now 
he has surprised her secret, and in a moment she will 
learn that disquieting fact. 

There is no escape, and he stands perfectly still and 
confronts her, The look of terror, 
fury and hatred upon her hand- 
some face when she sees him he 
will not soon forget. 

‘* So, sir, you have been play- | 
ing the spy?” she says, with a” 


He tries to explain, and very 
lamely, I must confess; but she is 
not convinced — listens, with a 
sneer, to his bungling attempt to 
clear himself. With passionate 
rage she calls him a villain and a 
traitor, and uses such bitter lan- 
guage as makes his further so- 
journ at Oakleigh impossible. And 
then, while he is standing there, 
red, stunned, all confused, she dis- 
appears. 

That evening, Mr. Creep and 
Mrs. Estcourt, sitting on a sofa 
together, while Edith, attended by 
Mr. Chataigne, who is out of 
spirits, sings at the piano, hold a 
mysterious whispered conference. 

‘¢T saw Harold Gravestone,” she 
says. ‘‘ This cannot go on much 

_ longer. His demands cannot be 
satisfied, and he has sworn to ex- 
pose me. He professes to know 
where my child is, and declares 
that he can produce him at any 
moment. My poor Arthur! how 
my heart has yearned to see him 
all these years! Why did you 
deceive me—why did yon tell me 
he was dead ?”’ 

“I did it all for your interest, 
madam,’ answers Mr. Creep. ‘‘I 
have dealt with far more compli- 
cated cases than this. Your posi- 
tion is simple enough. Twenty- 
five years ago you married James 
Gravestone secretly, and a scn 

was born, who was taken away and hidden. You and 

your husband separated. No one besides ourselves and 
this brother Harold knew of the marriage. As soon as 
the father died, I thought it best, for your peace of mind, 
to lead you to believe the son had died too. Was not this 
magnanimity, after your cruel treatment of me? For 
many years you were free and happy, and then you be- 
came the wife of the wealthy Colonel Estcourt, without 
realizing that you had been a wife once before—the wife 
of a low outcast and gambler, which little fact might have 
prevented so brilliant a second match. Now, it appears 
the son was not really dead, after all, but still lives, and 
his uncle comes and tells you:so, and extorts hush-money 
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under threats of exposure. Such things we read of every 
day. All you need do is, leave the case to me.” 

“To you? Trust you, who have so terrible a cause to 
hate me—you who are so cunning and pitiless! I believe 
in my soul that all that has happened is only a part of your 
plot for some frightful revenge.” 

Mr. Creep smirks blandly, and shrugs. 

‘‘Don't be so hard upon me, Mrs. Estcourt. Could I 
injure ore whom I once loved as wildly as I loved you ? 
But beware how you act independently of me, You mar- 
ried Colcnel Estcourt for his wealth. Now, if he discovers 
your secret, you will never get anything but what the law 
allows—a mere pittance beside his enormous fortune—and 
he will leave the bulk of his estate to the person you hate 
most in the world—I think you do—that young man at 
the piano yonder—Mr. Chataigne !”" 

‘“*To him ?” 

“Your husband is devoted to that young gentleman. 
I never saw such affection where there existed such a dif- 
ference of years. Remember how tenderly Chataigne 
nursed him when he was so ill in Europe, and brought 
him back to life. Colonel Estcourt has never forgotten 
that unselfish devotion from perfect stranger in a foreign 
land. He loves him as he loves no man else.” 

‘¢While Jhate him! Rather than he should have one 
penny of the fortune I have so schemed to gain, I would 
—poison him !” 

‘‘ Mrs. Estcourt, you shock me! Thisis folly.”  .- 

‘Is it? You will not think so when I tell you that he 
overheard my secret interview with my dead husband’s 
brother this evening.” 

‘*Good heaven! is this possible? Are you sure ?” 
said Mr. Creep, with genuine alarm. ‘ But, hush—here 
is your husband.” 

Colonel Estcourt entered from the piazza, Dull enough 
was the remainder of that evening, and when the great 
hall-clock struck eleven, all, taking their lights, trooped 
away to bed. 

Lionel Chataigne was quite out of spirits. The air of 
his room was oppressive, and before he got into bed he 
drew it to the window, raised the sash for the fresh night- 
wind to enter, and drew the heavy damask curtains to- 
gether to shut ont the brilliant moonlight. Then for a 
long time he lay thinking. He came to‘a resolution— 
to-morrow he wonld warn his friend Estcourt that his 
wife was playing him false, and that duty done, he would 
leave Oakleigh for ever. 

Where he should go, he knew not. All his life he had 
been a wanderer—never had he known a mother’s love or 
a father’s care. The only place that had ever sceraed like 
home to him was the little cottage whore he had passed 
his boyhood with old Meg Dykely ; bnt one day a man 
hud come and taken him away and lost him in the great 
metropolis, and from that time Lionel Chataigne had 
been lord of himself—that heritace of woe. 

And now he slept, and a strange thing happened. Was 
he quite asleep, or was it only that uneasy middle state 
between slumber and waking ? 

He was lying thera perfectly still, and dreamed—if 
dream 1% were—that he saw tho furniture in the room, the 
pictures on the walls, and everything, justas before he got 
into bed. Snddenly, and very slowly, the damask cur- 
tains at the window near his bedside parted, and an icy 
hand emerged, with the pallid blue glare of the moon 
shining brightly upon it--the ghastly hand of a corpse! 

The apparition of this grisly hand paralyzed him, and 
he could neither move aor cry ont. Qnietly it pulled the 
bedclothes down and seized his left wrist, and clutched it 
hard with a frozen grasp. 


By a tremendons effort he recovered power over himself, 
and, with a wild scream, he sprang out of bed. He was 
alone—no one was visible! But he still felt the pressure 
of that corpse-like hand. He darted to the window, 
which was but a step, pulled aside the curtains and went 
ont upon the balcony. 

Bright was the moon, and his shadow behind him as- 
sumed black and gigantic proportions. He looked at his 
wrist, and there were the marks of the icy hand that had 
held him, still visible. 


' CHAPTER IL 
WHOSE HAND WAS IT? 

Lionen CHATAIGNE was troubled no more that night, 
but he arose late next morning and breakfasted alone. 
The spectre hand—was it not a dream, after all? “o 
tried to reason himself with this belief ; but, sorekow, 
could not help associating the vision with the dead hand 
of Mrs. Estcourt in its black velvet glove. 

And now the hour had come for the warning. 

‘‘Where was Colonel Estcourt ?” 

The servant thought he could be fonnd somewhere in 
the grounds, exercising with a pistol, according to his 
daily morning custom for years. Chatuigne soon made 
him ont, and found him at this employment. , 

‘*Rather dreary fun, isn’t it ?” he said, advancing with 
asmile. ‘‘I never fired a pistol three times in my life.” 

*‘Grent fun, on the contrarv,” replied Estcourt, reload- 
ing. ‘Byron loved it—don’t you remember ? Do you 
see that penny-piece in the knot of that tree ?” 

‘*You don’t mean to say you can hit it ?” 

‘‘See for yourself.” 

Estcourt fired, and struck the ¢ coin in the centre. 

‘“My hand shakes, you see,” he explained; ‘‘ but it is 
the eye that practice trains, and not the hand.” The 
hand! Chataigne shuddered. ‘* Now, here is a card,” con- 
tinued Estcourt, producing the ace of hearts. He tossed 
it with a dexterous twirl far up into the air, and instantly 
fired his second barrel. The card fell to the earth, the 
red pip pierced through. ‘So I could pierce the heart 
of one who had wronged me,” said Colonel Estcourt, with 
a smile, 

‘‘ Estcourt,” said Chataigne—for he felt that this was a 
proper cue, ‘‘you and I have been dear friends, and I 
feel that I must speak words that a friend only would 
dare to speak, that a traitor would conceal.” 

Estcourt raised his eyebrows, puzzled. 

‘Ts this the prologue to a scene in melodrama? Has 
M. Dumas written a new play ? What does he call it ?— 
‘A Wife’s Honor; Or, Tho Husband’s Vengeance!’ That 
would look well in the bills, I think !” 

‘¢T am serious, and it is aout your wife I would speak. 
You are of aitrnsting disposition—no longera young man 
—you love her devotedly. Are you sure she is not deceiv- 
ing you ?” 

‘* All wives deceive their huskands about trifles—the 
best cf them. It is the feminine nature. What is her 
awful crime? Does she use rouge and powder on the sly 
—smoxe a furtive cigar occasionally—drink a little cham- 
pagne sub rosa? Out with the worst.” 

“Tam not trifling. Watch your wife, E-tcourt.” 

Chataigne could say no more—he dared not trust him- 
sclf—and, with this valedictory, he walked off 

Estcourt looked after him, confounded. 

‘¢ Poor fellow, he is mad !” was hia comment. 
leigh has been dull enough to turn his wits.” 

But human nature is composed of strange elements. 
Fsteourt laughed; but had there not grown up in his 
heart since those last few moments an agonizing distrust 


“ Oak- 
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—vacne, unreal, a thing to be still laughed at, but a tor- 
ture ? Jealous? How absurd ! 


“'* Think’st thou I’d make a life of jealonsy, 
To follow still the changes of the mova 
With fresh suspicions ?’” 


Ho laughed boisterously as he quoted these lincs, but 
at the same time in his secret heart there was an awful 
aching. : 

He threw down his pistol and sauntered off. As he 
turned toward the house he encountered the pale, with- 
ere | smirk of Lawver Creep. 

‘¢Chataigno is ont of his wits, Mr. Creep. He has just 
been warning me to watch my wife.” 

‘‘Indeed! And whom else ?” said Creep, with an oily 
leer. 

‘‘Heaven knows—you, perhaps. You are a fascinating 
fellow, Creep—a perfect Gramont or Villiers! No 
donbt your graces of mind and person have captivated 
Mrs. Estcourt. Ja, ha, ha!” 

‘*Maybe you had better watch him, my friend,” said 
Creep, with his odious smile. ‘* There is such a thing as 
directing suspicion from oneself by accusing others.”’ 

The shot tol:l. Estcourt winced as if stung. 

‘¢But—but—yon area fool! He has always hated my 
wife, and she him.” ; 

‘‘T don’t doubt it. But Ihave seen acting in my life 
that you would havo thought nature itself,” said Creep, 
with a low, hateful langh, rubbing his withered hands, 

Estcourt wis in agony. It was all over for him. ‘‘ Not 
poppy nor mandrazora, nor all the drowsy syrups of tho 
world, shall ever me licine him to that sweet sleep he owed 
yesterday.’ 

Meanwhile Chataigne had gone on. So his friend had 
refused to listen—had ridiculed his warning. The young 
man was a little angry. Would it not be best to quit Oak- 
leigh at once, and trouble himself about its inmates no 
more? He felt that this would indeed be tha wisest 
course ; but at the same time something—was it merely 
that leaven of obstinacy in human nature ?—nurged him to 
save Estcourt from wrong in spite of himself. And so 
when he entered the house Chataigne resolved tu write a 
second warning, this time addressed to Mrs, Estcourt. 

In tho privacy of his room he incited this monition : 


‘“ Mapa: Aftor what passed betweon us yesterday, it is im- 
possible for me to remain at Oakleigh. I saw the seeret inter- 
view in the forest between yourself and a stranger, but heard 
not asingle word of the conversation that passed. This mueh I 
declare in order to free myself from the imputation of being a 
spy upon tho conduct of my friend's wife. I add but one word 
more—for your own sake, if not for his, take care! 


“ TIONEL CHATAIGNE.” 


This message, a little studied and theitrical, I think, 
but very earnest, was conveyed throngh a servant ta Mrs. 
Estcourt, who received it in her own room. Red ard pale 
by turns, she read it, when the domestic had gone. Her 
enemy was going, then ! Was this fortunate, or ill? And 
that last brief sentence, bow proguant with augury and 
menace! Again she perused those ominous lines and 
weighed them. Tn this ahsorption she did not notice that 
some one had silently enterel the chamber and was stand- 
ing but a few feet off, watching lier in silence, with a dark 
smile. 

The person was Colonel Estcourt. She looked up list- 
lessly, saw him, and uttered a little cry. 

‘‘Madam, you will be good enough to let mo see that 
letter,” he said, coolly. 

Her cheeks were crimson. 
laugh she answercd ; 


With a slightly hysterical 


‘‘This letter? Why do you wish to see it ?” 

‘‘Give it me,” he retorted, sternly. 

**Charles, what do you mean? Is this some jest to 
frighten me? You cannot be serious, sir.’’ 

‘* Will you let me see the letter ?” he cried, advancing. 

The smile was gone. His countenance was full of thun- 
der and menace. 

‘You are mud, Colonel Estcourt. 
property.” 

She was abont to thrust if in her bosom, but a step 
brought him in front of her, and he snatched it. ‘The 
delicate scrivenry of Lionel Chatuigne is under his burn- 
ing glance, and in a moment he will have read thosy fatal 
sentences. But no, he will never read them. Mrs. Est- 
court has seized the missive again, turns and thrusts it 
into the fire smoldering in the grato behind her. 

Pale and haggard, Colonel Estcourt fulls back, while 
she surveys him with an agitated triumph. 

‘You shall rue this!" he thunders. ‘‘T recognized that 
handwriting, and I know who your lover is.” 

With these words he leaves the room. 

Lionel Chataigne her lover! Mrs. Estcourt lanels 
shrilly. Her husband jealous of the man she hates most 
on earth ! 

Colonel Estcourt descends to the lower part of tho 
house. On the piazza he meets the man he is looking 
for. 

‘‘Mr. Chataigne, you addressed my wife a letter this 
morning ?”’ 

Chataigne is startled. ‘‘ Yes,” he answers, after a slight 
pause. oO 

** You understand my character, I believe. Onur notions 
about dueling, if I mistako not,” he proceeds, very coolly, 
to all appearance, ‘are both Continental, and agree per- 
fectly. When I tell you that we can settle our little affair 
very quietly to-morrow morning on the other side of the 
wood, with any weapons yon please, and that if you need 
a friend you will doubtless find one in Doctor Amyott, 
who lives two miles from here on his farm, I suppose 
there is nothing more to be added.” 

‘* Estcourt, are you mad ?” 

‘*The question is this—you have written my wife a 
letter. Now, will you tell me the contents of that com- 
munication ?” 

Expose her, bring ruin and desolation at one blow ? 
Strike a defenseless woman to the heart? Might she not 
be perfectly guiltless, after all? What a fool he had 


been to act so precipitately, No; his soul revolted—he 
coud not do it. 


‘¢ Answer me, sir.” 

‘*T must decline.” 

‘*Then lose no time in finding your friend.” 

‘© What do you mean to do ?” 

*“*T mean to kill you to-morrow morning.” 

Estcourt strode away. Chataigne stood there dumb- 
founded. Well, the mischief hid been done—the hour 
had come. He knew Estcourt—a soldier he had been— 
his ideas about a resort to arms for tho satisfaction of 
wounded honor were all old-fashioned. 

**T accused his wifo falsely, and so struck at him, and 
must answer for my blunder—that is all.” 

Here are the sworn friends and brothers of yesterday at 
swords’ points. One word of calm inqniry will set them 
right; but, alas! that word can never be spoken. Both 
are blind, and the end is the darkness of death. 

Chataicne rode over to see this Doctor Amyott, of whom 
Fstcourt had snoken. They had already met once or 
twice, and the doctor weleomed him cordially, heard his 
errand gravely, with:pursed lips and.downcast intentness. 


The letter is my 
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Doctor Amyott had been in affairs of this kind before, 
both as principal and second, and, it was reported, had 
killed his man—a Creole—in the neighborhood of New 


Orleans. 


“Sad enough, these misunderstandings between old 
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friends,” he said, after 
he had heard all; ‘* but 
those are the hatreds 
that can never be made 
up. I saw two twin- 
brothers fight once in 
the Mississippi swamps 
—they had loved each 
other dearly, but a wo- 
man came between them, 
and one of them pierced 
the other through the 
heart before my eyes.” 
And now about wea- | 
pons? With a shudder | Irish gentleman living in the neighborhood, Mr. Fergus 
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shape Roe Chataigne recollected the | O’Grady, and consulted with that genial personage 


scene of the pistol-firing | over some whisky-and-water and a box of cigars, Mr. 


in the shrubbery that morning, and Estcourt’s skill But | O'Grady was, according to his own avowal, one of the 
why not pistols as wel] as anything else? ‘He will kill | most peaceful of men—wouldn’t harma fly. ‘But, me 
me anyhow,” he thought, and so those weapons he named. | dear friend, what are ye to do in certain cases but appeal 

‘*You cannot return to Oakleigh,” said Amyott. ‘‘Re-| to arms? I niver felt so reluctant in me life,” he de- 
main here as my guest. I shall run over there to confer | clared, although it must be confessed that he went into 
with Estcourt’s friend, and get back in time fora jolly | the details of the contemplated affair with an air very 


evening with you.” 


much like relish and enjoyment. 


‘*No,” said Chataigne. ‘Absurd as it may appear, to; And so it was arranged that host and guest were to meet 


Oakleigh I 
must return, 
otherwise 
there may be 
suspicion, and 
Estcourt 
wishes to have 
the business 
arranged en- 
tirely between 
ourselves.” 
So, after 
dinner, and 
about five 
o'clock, the 
two rode back 
to Oakleigh. 
Chataigne 
went directly 
to his room 
and secluded 
himself there. 
Doctor Amy- 
ott was intro- 


duced to an 
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OW a » 2 areas Chataigne 
- — ba remained in 
his solitude, 
retiring to his 
bed late; and 
now, for the 
second time, a 
curious cir- 
cumstance oc- 
curred. 

He had been 
asleep about 
two hours, 
when he sud- 
denly awoke. 
Ali his senses 
were alive in- 
stantly. He 
could not re- 
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dreamed, and yet, somehow, he was frightened—awfully read the thoughts of that inscrutable man. But he is 
frightened. radiant, He has walked about the grounds, and played 


He was about to sit up Just then his eye caught sight with the dogs, and talked with the coachman, and had & 


of a movement of the 
damask curtain at his ea 
pedside. Some one i yas Vig g ~eRSSSS — | 
was fumbling with it, | as 44nu4, , SSS SSS. | 
attempting noiselessly 4 Fa ses Se SS SS | 
to draw it aside. | 
Chataigne watched | 
the movement, para 
lyzed ! Slowly a hand 
protruded, white in 
the livid glare of the 
moon, and in this 
hand a cloth was 
held. 

Gome one is on 
the balcony — some 


By a supreme effort 
of will he recovered 
control of himself, 
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struggle. But he 


a cruel grip into the 
flesh, and then he re- 
leased it. 

He sprang out of 
bed, pulled away the 
and stepped | Ly ee farce) 7 
upon the long bal- | of fed » (lle ip —we SSR, | | 
cony, Which extended | Ress us| & é AEE NNASS | 
the length of that side A 
of the house. But he 
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know to-morrow who 
would have done so 
to-night !” 
CHAPTER puis 
MR. CREEP PLAYS HIS 
TRUMP. 
Tr is seven o'clock. 
Two hours 20% in the =A - 7 
chill light of the morning, all the gentlemen who had | glass of cream from the milkmaid, for which he gave tha 
passed the night at Oakleigh, except Mr. Creep, rode | buxom Hebe the magnificent recompense of a shilling 


quietly away, none but themselves aware upon what with the jocular further offer of 4 kiss, indignantl; 
errand. Mr. Creep may have his suspicions. No one can declined. 


———— 


186 THE DEAD HAND. 


Mr. Creep has sent a message to Mrs, Estcourt, desiring 
her to mect him at nine o’clock in the library. The com- 
munication was couched in terms so peremptory that he 
is tolerably certain that the appointment will be kept. 
Meanwhile he amuses himself in various ways, and at 
leneth the hour rolls round. 

Very pale and composed is Mrs. Estcourt when she 


appears.’ Has she premonition that a crisis has been. 


reached ? 

Mr. Creep places a chair for her, but does not take one 
for himsclf. He assumes a position giving him a good 
view through the window, so that he may readily see any 
one who may come up. the avenue outside. 

‘“‘Mnadam,” he begins, in a low, dry voice, rubbing his 
hands together, as usual, and wearing his malign smile, 
‘had you any conversation of importance with your hus- 
band yesterday ?” 

Her beautiful lips curled with unmistakable disdain. 

‘‘T suppose you have already informed yourself of 
everything,’ she replies. ‘‘My husband, I believe, is 
jealous of Mr. Chataigne ; but that delusion will soon be 
cured, for Mr. Chataigne leaves Oakleigh to-day for 
ever |” , 

‘‘For ever!” repeats Mr. Creep, with his horrible 
smirk and a peculiar emphasis, ‘* Yes, he has already 
left Oakleigh ; and, from what I learned through the serv- 
ants this morning, I feel ‘pretty confident that he will 
never return.” 

The insinuation—what can if mean ? She turns a shade 
paler. 

“‘So part of my trouble is over, I hope,” she sighs, 
‘¢Harold Gravestone has been paid another installment, 
and will give me peace for at least a year. And you, I 
suppose, will go also to-day ?” 

‘¢T shall go to-day, but I have somo business to finish 
before my departure. Mrs. Estcourt, you did me a wrong 
once. For twenty-five years I have patiently awaited the 
hour of vengeance, and at last that hour has arrived.” 

His voice is high and stern, and, for the first time since 
his childhood, there is some color in his cheeks. As he 
speaks, watch in hand, ho vigilantly gazes through the 
“window. 

‘Twenty-five years ago a young man madly loved you. 
He was poor and friendless, but determined to become 
rich and powerful for your sake. He wooed you, and you 
promised to be his wife. Blind fool, he trusted you, 
Neglecting everything but his purpose, he slaved day and 
night. What was his reward? When the period of his 
promised happiness arrived, he found that you head be- 
trayed him, and were the wife of another. That young 
man you deceived was IJ. Well, what followed? Did I 
kill myself in despair, as so many others would have done ? 
Not IL Ihad cherished my love; it had turned to hatred, 
and I now began to cherish my vengeance. I knew that 
your marriage must be unhappy, and so it turned out. 
You soon separated from your husband ; a son was born. 
‘That child you desired to conccal, and I became the agent 
for the accomplishment of your purpose, although you 
had no suspicion of the fact. After you had deserted the 
boy, you took no further interest in his fate, but, as he 
grew, my vigilant eve was for ever upon him. At leneth 
you came to believe he was dead, and I encouraged that 
belief. Years rolled on ; you followed a public career, and 
at leneth, in the course of it, met the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic Colonel Estcourt. You became his wife, concealing 
the former marriage ; but now the brother of your first 
husband appeared, and unvailed a fearful secret—that 
your son was still living. You were compelled to pay 
hush-money. In a little while another person appeared 


on the scene—Colone] Estcourt’s former intimate friend, 
Lionel Chataigne, 8 young man in whom be had taken 
great interest and formed an ardent affection for. All this 
ZI brought about—by patience, resolution, cunning and 
money !” 

His small eyes pleam Juridly. Mrs. Estcourt has 
started up, and stands before him with clasped hands. 

‘*Yesterday, events, which had been moving so slowly, 
at length began to concentrate and gather to a climax. 
Colonel Estcourt’s free and noble mind was suddenly 
poisoned by a terrible suspicion. By artful hints he was 
led to believe that his guest, for whom he felt such affec- 
tion, was secretly endeavoring to blast his domestic hap- 
piness. With a nature like his, a spark produces a confla- 
gration. Doyou not begin to perceive the drift of all this ? 
One word more will enlighten you.. Yesterday Colonel 
Estcourt challenged Lionel Chataigne, and they fought 
this morning. Your husband is a dead shot—Chataigne 
knows nothing of arms—by this time Colonel Estcourt has 
killed him !” : 

**Mercifal heavens!” she cries. ‘* Who would believe 
there could be such a fiend? But, sir, this young man is 
nothing tome. If my husband has killed him, I am sorry, 
for he never did either of us any wrong, and I misunder- 
stood his character altogether; but he was Colonel Est- 
court’s bosom friend—not mine.”’ 

‘Not yours!” exclaims Mr. Creep, a!most in a shriek 
of horrid triumph. ‘Foolish woman, he was your son !” 

She screams and reels backward. Mr. Creep springs 
toward her and saves her from falling. There is somo 
cologne on the mantalpiece, and he hastily bathes her 
forehead. | 

In his excitement he has cceascd his watch at the window. 
A group have come up the avenue, and they bear some 
one on a litter. ‘There is a trampling of footsteps in the 
corridor, the door opens, and all enter. 

On the litter, pale and bleeding, lies Colcnel Estconrt. 
Mr. O’Grady and Dr. Amyott attend him on either side, 
while Chataigne and the servants bring up the rear, 

Mr. Creep stares at the scene, appalled. 

‘Colonel Esteourt wounded !” he gasps. 

‘Yes, justly wounded,” moans that gentleman. ‘Blind 
fool that Tam, I would have shot an innocent man! I 
don't know how it was—my hand, always so true before, 
shook—and—and I was saved from a dreadful crime. My 
darling,” he says, addressing his wife, ‘you must forgive 
me I did you a terrible wrong, and am sorely punished. 
Shall not this wound be sufficient atonement ? Come, you 
and Chataigne, who have always misunderstood each other, 
must henceforth be friends.” 

‘**No, Colonel Estcourt,” says Chataigne, ‘ your wife and 
I can never bo friends, and I should be indeed an enemy 
to you if I concealed for a moment longer what I know of 
this evil woman’s character.. She has always hated me, 
and last night attempted to assassinate me in my sleep !” 

There is a general cry of horror and amazement. 

Chataigne proceeds to tell his story in detail, and con- 
cludes : 

** When the hand of the assassin came within my reach, 
I seized it and bit into the flesh with my tecth, so that I 
should know it again. Look at Mrs. Estcourt’s hand, and 
you will sec the imprint of my tecth.” 

Dr. Amyott seizes her left hand. 

‘Not that !" cries Chataigne ; “but the right—the dead 
hand, sheathed in the velvet glove !” 

Mrs, Estcourt smiles sadly. 

**T have no right hand. It is dead, indeed, and buried. 
It met with an accident long ago, and was amputated, and 
my right hand, as you see, gentlemen, is of wax.” 
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She has removcd the glove, and at last the mystery it so 
long hid is reveuled. Her 1ight hand is, indeed, formed 
of wax. 

‘*Could I, then, have been dreaming 2’ exclaims Cha- 
taigne, perfectly astonished. ‘‘ But no, it was no dream !” 

Mr. Creep has placed bis hands behind him, and shows 
signs of being about to wriggle away, but Mr. Fergus 
O’Grady suddenly seizes him, and after a strugele brings 
his right hand before the light, and there, plainly enough, 
are the evidences of Lionel Chataigno’s firm and sharp 
teeth ! 

The old man’s faco is livid. 

** Well, the game is up, I suppose,” he says, trembling 
with fright and rage, ‘‘and [ don't mind confessing I did 
try to kill you in your sleep last night; but I shouldn’t 
have done it if I had known the duel was to have come off 
this morning. If I had smothered you, everybody would 
have accused your mother of the deed, and that would 
have been revrenze enough.” 

‘*My mother !” 

And now Mr. Creep unfolds his strange story, while 
_ they listen breathless. Step by step he traces the pro- 

gress of his dark piot, and when at length he concludes, 
and moves toward the door, no one opposes him, and he 
goes out, leaving his audience transfixed. 

* x % % * * * 


Colonel Estconrt recovered and forgave his wife, and 
when it was proved beyond controversy that Chataigne 
was really Mrs. Estcourt’s son by the former marriage 
with James Gravestone, the young man became a perma- 
nent inmate at Oakleigh. Old Mr. Creep furnished the 
necessary proofs, with the understanding that he was not 
to be prosecuted for his attempt to murder. Ho strenu- 
ously denied to the last, however, that he made more than 
one attempt—that, of course, in which he was foiled and 
afterward detected—so the first apparition of the hand in 
the window-curtnin must have been a dream. Dr. Amyott 
takes this view of the matter. 

‘*You see,” he said to Chataigne, ‘the morbid curiosity 
you folt with regard to your mother’s dead hand, always 
hidden in that glove, weighed upon your mind, and the 
result was an unpleasant dream. You tell me that you 
folt the icy grasp and afterward saw the finger-prints, and 
I don't doubt it; but I suspect if you had been wider 
awake you might have traced that hand to its real owner 
of flesh and blood—in shot, yourself. With your own 
right hand you had, in sleep, grasped your own left wrist, 
and the result was the vision, which, long as the time 
seemed to you, could not have lasted Ser half a minute 
in reality. In Abercrombie you will find similar instances, 
also in many other writers who have treated upon the 
human mind.” 


—— — | 


True Empress Eugenie’s famous pearl necklace is now 
the property of one of the richest women in Europe, 
Countess Henckel. -The Empress had the pearls sold in 
London. Ono,.of her ladies, accompanied by two ‘friends 
of the imperial widow, carried them to an English jeweler, 
who bought them, and disposed of them to the Countess 
Henckel for 360,000 francs, This lady had some of the 
pearls, less beautiful than the others, removed, and added 
two other rows—one which came from the jewels sold by 
the Queen of Naples, the other from the necklace of the 
Virgin of Atocha, sold by a great Spanish personage. At 
present, the suite of pearls belonging to the countess, ear- 
rings and brooch included, is worth 800,000 or 900,000 
francs. It is aaid to be the finest set of pearls in the 


world, 


CLOCKS IN CHINA, 

THE Chinese as a people appear to take but little note 
of the flight of time when engaged with the industrial 
affairs of life, but the reverse is the case in certain events 
of frequent occurrence in human experience. By this we 
mean such occurrences as marriages, births and deaths, 
the first shaving of a son’s head, breaking gronnd for a 
new houso, etc., the times of which are recorded with pe- 
culiar care.. The only means possessed in most cases of 
chronicling such an important event as the first shaving 
of a son’s head are lighted joss-sticks, the crowing of 
cocks, hour-glasses, and other similar conotriv:nces, all 
extremely rude and unreliable time-keepers. Compasses 
and small sun-dials are luxuries, and only employed by 
‘* professional men.”’. The well-to-do sometimes call these 
gentlemen in—presnmably to chronicle the hour of the 
first shave or the birth of an infant. 

In large towns and cities the different watches of the 
day, as ascertained by the sun-dial, are sounded by huce 
drums at the principal places, One of the curiosities at 
Canton is a tower consisting of a system of tanks or ves- 
sels, one above another, perforated so that the water is 
kept dropping regularly through them for the purpose of 
keeping the time. 

But some of the incidents which seem to arise out of 
this curious custom are very amusing. A child born at, 
say, December 31st, 1877, at eleven o’clock p.a., would, 
according to Chinese reckoning, be a year old the next 
morning, and two years old on his first annual birthday, 
and s9on. They would say in explanation that he was 
born in 1877, and 1877 is ended ; therefore the year 1877 
must be counted in reckoning his age. 


WHO FIRST DREW DOWN THE LIGHTNING 2 


Tue history of lightning-conductors extends over but a 
brief period of time. It is ordinarily dated fron. the mem- 
orable evening when Benjamin Franklin, accompanied by 
his eldest son, succeeded in the bold experiment of draw- 
ing the lightning from the clouds down the conductor 
afforded by the wet string of his silken kite. But we must 
antedate this triumph of experimental sagacity, though 
only by a few days, in favor of an experiment made at the 
suggestion of Buffon by M. Dalibard. 

At Marly-la-Ville, about eighteen miles from Paris, on 
the road to Pontoise, M. Dalibard possessed a country 
house, standing on a high plain, some 400 feet nbove tho 
sea-level. Here a wooden scaffolding was erected, support- 
ing an iron rod eighty feet long and a little more than an 
inch thick. At about five feet from the ground this rod 
was connected with an electrical apparatus. Shortly after 
the whole was fixed—on May 10th, 1752, fifty-five days 
before the observation at Philadelphia—a thunderstorm 
came on. M. Dalibard was absent in Paris, but he had 
left the apparatus in chargo of a faithful sentinel, one of 
his servants, an old soldier, Coiffier by name, with full in- 
structions. Coiffier presented to the conductor an iron 
key, with the handle bound in silk, and was thus the first 
human observer who drew down, by tentative means, the 
electric spark from the clouds. 


THE HISTURY OF WRITING. 


THe Ashmolean Museum at Oxford contains one of the 
oldest monuments of civilization in the world, if, indeed, it 
is not the very oldest. This is the lintel-stone of a tomb 
which formed the last resting-place of an officer who lived 
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in the time of King Sent, of the second dynasty of 
Egypt, whose date is placed by M. Mariette more than 
6,000 years ago. 

The stone is covered with that delicate and finished 
sculpture which distinguished the earliest period of 
Egyptian history, and was immeasurably superior to the 
stiff and conventional art of the later ages of Egypt. But 
it is also covered with something more precious still than 
sculpture—with hieroglyphics which show that even at 
that remote epoch Egyptian writing was a complete and 
finished art, with long ages of previous development 
lying behind it. The hieroglyphic characters were 
already used, not only pictorially and ideographically, 
but also to express syllables and alphabetic letters; the 
name of the king, for instance, being spelt alphabeti- 
cally. 

In the hands of the Ecyptian scribes, however, Egyp- 
tian writing never made any further progress. With the 
fall of what is called the Old Empire (about B.c. 3,500), 
the freshness and expansive force of the people passed 
away. Egyptian life and thought became fossilized, and 
through the long series of 
centuries that followed, 
Egypt resembled one of its 
own mummies, faithfully 
preserving the form and 
features of a past age and 
of a life which had ceased 
to beat in its veins. Until 
the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the only change un- 
dergone by Egyptian writ- 
ing was the invention of a 
running-hand, which in its 
earlier and simpler form is 
called hieratic, and in its 
later form demotic. 
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Tue affection of parents 
is best shown to their chil- 
dren by teaching them what 
is good and true. 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH 


ATTACHED AND UNATTACHED, 


WATERING -PLACE. 


A FRENCHMAN’S NOTION OF BATHING. 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH WATERING-PLACE. 


Tue humors and fashions of that piquant social mixture 
and medley of holiday folk with the more or less pictur- 
esque, and sometimes uncouth, native element of populs- 
tion, which Americans in Europe see at certain marine 
watering- places on the Continent, have frequently excited 
the notice of their visitors. 

One place is apt to differ in many of its tricks and habits 
from another, if we survey the Continental seacoast, from 
the German Ocean down the Channel to the Bay of Biscay 
and the Atlantic, with a minute observation of various 
classes of residents and occasional sojourners at the favor- 
ite points of Summer entertainment. 

The small town of Granville, situated about thirty-three 
miles southeast of Jersey, near Avranches, which is not 
less agreeably situated, but apart from the sea, and the 
romantic structures of Mont St. Michel, has its peculiar 
attractions for some English people, who desire novelty 
with a touch of quaintness. ‘‘ There are good hotels," 
says a correspondent, ‘‘plenty of amusements, and the 
bathing is characteristic of 
a free and easy disposition.” 
The sands and the Casino 
Gardens are thronged with 
spectators at the usual 
bathing hour. Instead of 
machines, to be drawn from 
the beach out into the water, 
each lady or gentleman has 
th to enter a small portable 
<s--  eabinet, made of canvas 
upon a frame, not unlike a 
sedan-chair, in which he or 
she will undress, and put on 
a prescribed bathing-dress, 
and then come out and 
walk down to the sea, per- 
haps loitering on the way to 
chat with his or her friends. 

For the use of swimmers 
and.divers—as the depth of 
water( changes (greatly here 


VIOLIN-MAKERS. 
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with the tide, sometimes rising and falling as much as 
forty feet—there are poles set up, with stepping-blocks 
nt their sides, to afford a convenient foothold and place 
of rest. , 

These arrangements of the Granville bathing-place are 
shown in our sketches, with the example of a more passive 
method of taking the benefit of the sea-water, preferred by 

an elderly Frenchman who is not ambitious of natatory 
display. Lovers and other loungers, an Anglo-Indian 
officer adjusting the vail or pugaree to his straw hat, a 
young lady of artistic taste making a study of native cos- 
tume among the granite rocks, and a collection of expres- 
sive heads with curious head-gear, fill up the remaining 
space. 

“On entering Granville,” says a pedestrian, ‘‘I was 
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Granville is nominally only a canton town, though, like 
many other similar places, it has assumed an importance 
far beyond its municipal position. Granville has become 
a seaside place of much resort. There are good sands for 
bathing, a fine pier for walking, and many characteristics 
calculated to attract the stranger. Steamers ply regular! y 
between this place and St. Helier’s, Jersey ; consequently 
many English people, visitors to the Channel Islands, 
cross over here, stay two or three days, and then return. 


VIOLIN-MAKERS. 


In approaching Mittenwald, Bavaria, one would scarcely 
suppose that near upon 8,000 violins, which are made 


THE MASSACRE AT CHICAGO.—‘‘ AT THIS MOMENT TWO FRIENDLY CHIEFS CAME UP AND ENDEAVORED TO SAVE HIM, WHEN ANOTHER 
INDIAN SLIPPED UP BEHIND AND GAVE HIM HIS DEATH-BLOW BY A STAB IN THB BACK.’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


nearly blinded with the dust ; it swept past me in regular 
clouds. I presume, however, that the good people here 
are too much accustomed to this visitation to entertain 
any thoughts of removing it by water-carts, for, on turn- 
ing back on one occasion, I was surprised to see a party 
of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen stancing quietly in 
the middle of the road, and engaged in animated conver- 
sation as composedly as if they had been in a drawing- 
room, though the dust regularly enveloped them in its 
white folds.” 

Granville is built on a hill and in the valley below. You 
enter, through a romantic fissure in the rock, to the sea- 
shore and the baths. Then there is the harbor and the 
pier. The church is situated on the hill, where also is the 
fort. There are two or three good streets, 


in that quaint village, are yearly sent to different coun- 
tries. Violin-making has been carried on there for the 
past two hundred years, At present there are two depots, 
each of which sends out about 4,000 instruments every 
year. The inhabitants work in their own houses. These 
people get all the raw material from the two depots, whero 
they give up the instruments when finished. The violin- 
makers, about 200 in number, unfortunately get but poor 
pay for their labor. 

As short a time back as cighty years, the only agent 
they had was an old man, who went about from place to 
place with a box on his back containing specimens of 
their work. Most of them only do the violin work in 
Winter, as they are generally occupied in the Summer in 
getting in their little bit cf,;corn and-chay, A boy can 
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learn the trade withont any pecuniary assistance on the 
part of his parents, as the Bavarian Government started a 


school for violin-making some years ago. 
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SUMMER PLAYTIME. 


Wat wonder that the Summer warmth 
Is fragrant as tho flowers ? 

What wonder that the Summer’s srell 
Enfolds the sunlit hours ? 

A love-sorg ripples in the stream, 
And danees into rhyme; 

It haunts me like a vanish’d dream 
That mocks at vanish’d time. 


What wonder that tho happy birds 
Sing on so loud to-day 

An cndless song of endless joy 
That never dies away ? 

They welcome back the Summer-timo 
Wrh all its golden glow, 

That glistens on the burnish’d bougs, 
And fires tho stream below. 


I wetch the wid’ning circles spread 
Where lazy fishes leap, 

I seo the shadow-haunted nooks 
Where water-lilics sleep ; 

‘nd still my rod forgotten lies, 
And hours may come and g0: 

A swecter spell is in your eyes 
Than woods or waters know. 


Tho breezes woo tho woodland seents, 
The sunbeams kiss tho stream, 

The earth scems full of untold joy, 
And lifo a happy dream— 

A dream of glanees swift and coy, 
And tanel:d gold of hair, 

And rosy lips that shyly smile, 
And drive mo to despair. 


Ah, little love! bencath tho trees — 
You’ve smiled my heart away, 

And turn’d to life-long earnestness 
My Summer-time of play. 

I gather up my scatter’d thoughts, 
New-woven into rhyme; 

S80 take tho verze and tako the heart, 
For both are wholly thine! 


$e 


THE MASSACRE AT CHICAGO. 


Tr was carly in the evening of April 7th, 1812, that Mr. 
Kinzie, one of the most prominent settlers of the West, 
was sitting by his fire playing the violin, while his little 
children were dancing over the floor in their merriment. 

The tea-tuble was spread, and they were awaiting the 
return of their mother, who was absent ata sick neigh- 
bor’s. Suddenly the door was thrown open, and, pele 
and excited, Mrs. Kinzio rushed in: 

‘>The Indians !—the Indians !”’ 

“Tho Indians! What do you mean ?” demanded the 
husband, springing to his fect, while the children, with 
staring eyes and throbbing hearts, gathered around the 
almost fainting mother. 

“Up at Lee’s Plaeg, killing and sealping !” 

It was several minutes before Mrs. Kinzie could calm 
herself enongh to give an intelligible account of the cause 
of her terror. Finally sho related that while she was at 
the neighbor’s, 2 man and a boy were seen running down 
with all speed on the opposite side of the river; that they 
shouted across to give notice to the family to save them- 


selves, for the Indians were at Lee’s Place, from which 
they had jnst escaped. Pausing but a moment to give 
this dreadful intelligence, they hurried on toward the 
fort, which was on their side of the river. 

There was not a moment to be lost Any moment 
might bring the merciless savages. The family were hur- 
ried into two old pirogues that were moored near the 
house, and pad:lled with the utmost haste across the river, 
to take refnge in the fort. 

Lee’s Place, later known as Hardscrabble, was a farm 
intersecte:l by the Chicago River, about four miles from its 
mouth. ‘Tho farmhouse stood on the western bank of the 
south branch of that river. On the same side of the main 
stream, near its junction with Lake Michigan, stood tho 
house and trading establishment of Mr. Kinzie. 

The fort was located on the southern bank, directly op- 
posite the house, the river and a rod or two of land being 
all that intervened between them. The fort was of pecu- 
liar structure. It had two blockhouses on the southern 
side, and on the northern side a sally-port or subterranean 
passage from the parade-ground to the river. This was 
an ingenious plan for escape in caso of great emergency, 
or for supplying the garrison with water during a pro- 
tracted siege. The entire command consisted of seventy- 
five men, the greater part of whom were worse than use- 
less. 

The farm at Leo’s Place was occupied by o man named 
White, who had three persons in his employ. On tho 
afternoon of this day, April 7th, a dozen Indians, in their 
war-paint, made their appearance at the house, and, with- 
out the least ceremony, entered and made themselves at 
home. Something in the appearance of these visitors ex- 
cited the suspicions of one of the men, who stated his 
fears to the others. 

Two of these, a solidlier and a boy, sharing the same un- 
easincs3, determined, if possible, to get away from the 
place. Later in the afternoon tho soldier walked in a 
leisurely manner toward the canoes, of which thero were 
two tied at the bank. Several of the Indians inquired 
where he was going. He pointed to the cattle, which 
were standing among the haystacks on the opposite side, 
and replied by signs that it was time to go and fodder 
them. 

He got into one canoe, and the boy in the other. The 
stream was very narrow, and it required but a few mo- 
ments for them to cross ; so narrow, indeed, was the river, 
that when they reached the other bank they were still 
fearful that their real design would be discovered, and 
they made a show of collecting the fodder, to deceive the 
Indians, several of whom were watching them, as though 
they half suspected their intention. 

Keeping the haystacks between them and the view of 
the savages, the fugitives gradually left the river, until at 
a goodly distance, when they started on a full run for the 
fort. After running a few hundred yards they heard the 
discharge of two guns in succession, which, they had no 
doubt, were leveled at the companions they had left be- 
hind. They mads no pause until opposite the family 
alluded to, whom they called to and alarmed, as we have 
already stated. 

It now occurred to those within the walls of the fort 
that this same family were in imminent danger, and a 
young ensign, with five or six soldiers, started out to 
rescue them. They ascended the river in a scow, and on 
reaching the house found it still undisturbed. The 
mother, with an infant scarcely a day old, was carried on 
her bed tothe boat, and, with the rest of the children, 
conveyed safely to the fort. 

It so happened that on this same afternoon a corporal 
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and six men had obtained permission and gone up the 
river to fish. As a matter of course, there was great anx- 
iety for their safety, as, in returning, they would pass di- 
rectly in front of Lee’s Place; and, as it was night, they 
would have lighted torches, which could not fail to be 
seen by the Indians, The commanding officer of the fort 
ordered a cannon to be discnarged, in the hope of warning 
them of danger. It was a fortunate thing, indeed, for the 
fishermen. When they heard the boom echoing through 
the woods and along the river they were about two miles 
above Lee’s Place, descending in their canoe. Under- 
standing tho hint, they immediately dipped their torches 
in the water, and dropped silently down in the darkness. 

On arriving at Lee’s Place the fishing-party halted, for 
the purpose of warning the inmates, Cautiously paddling 
to the shore, they groped their way toward the building. All 
was as still as the grave. The corporal, springing lightly 
over @& smull inclosure, placed his hand upon the dead 
body of aman. MRunning over his head, he found that he 
had been scalpod, and otherwiso mutilated... A faithful 
dor sat by the corpse, guarding it through the still hours 
of the night. As the corporal saw that it was all over 
with their friends, they returned to their canocs, and 
reached the fort a little before midnight. 

The next day a party from tho fort visited Lee’s Place 
to discover what had been done. The proprictor they 
found pierced by two balls and with eleven stabs in his 
heart. <A Frenchman—he who had been the first to sus- 
pect the Indians—lay dead, with his dog still watching 
beside him. ‘These were tukeu to the fort and decently 
interred. 

It was afterward learned that the perpetrators of this 
bloody outrage were a party of Winnebagoes, who had 
come into the neighborhood with the deliberate resolve to 
murder all the settlers along the river. The report of the 
cannon had so alarmed them, however, that they de- 
scended no lower than Lee’s Place, but returned at once 
to their homes on Rock River. 

The inhabitants outside the fort now entrenched them- 
selves in the agency house, And, as the Indians were 
believed to be still lurking in the vicinity, orders were 
issued prohibiting any soldier or citizen from leaving the 
vicinity, unless under the escort of a guard. This period, 
the reader will bear in mind, was immediately after the 
Battle of Tippecanoe, and the country was in @ very un- 
settled condition. Indians were continually detected hov- 
ering in the vicinity, and on several occasions there were 
collisions between them and the guards, who had left the 
fort, for some cause or other. 

Nothing worthy of mention occurred for several weeks, 
when Catfish—a Pottowattamie chief—arrived at the post 
with dispatches from General Hull, announcing the dec- 
laration of war between Great Britain and the United 
States, and that he—Gen. Hull— at tho head of the North- 
western army, had arrived at Detroit ; and that the Island 
of Mackinac had fallen into the hands of the British. 
The orders to Captain Heald were: ‘To evacuate the 

fort, if practicable, and, in that event, to distribute all the 
United States property contained in the fort and in the 
United States factory or agencr, aniong the Indians in the 
neighborhood.” 

Catfish, who was unquestionasly well- disposed toward 
the Americans, and who had, in a marked degree, all the 
sagacity peculiar to his raco, after delivering his dis- 
patches, sought out Mr. Kinzie, and informed him that he 
was acquainted with the purport of his orders, and begged 
Mr. Kinzie to use all his influence to prevent the evacua- 
tion of the fort. 

The garrison were supplied with fully six months’ pro- 
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visions, and they could certainly hold out until reinforce- 
ments could reach them ; but if Captain Heald intended to 
evacuate the fort, it should be done without a day’s delay, 
before the hostile Indians could ascertain the meaning of 
such a movement. Mr. Kinzie went immediatoly to Cape 
tain Henld and gave the earnest counsel of tho chief, and 
united his own advice with it. The commandant replied 
that he should evacuate by all means; but, as he was or- 
dered to distribute the United States property, he in- 
tended first to gather all the Indians in the neighborhood 
and make an equitable division among them. 

It really seems as if many of the commandants of tho 
frontier posts, during the Indian wars, were inspired with. 
a stupidity such as might not be expected in a mere child. 

In the face of the opposition of his officers and the lead- 
ing men of the vicinity, Captain Heald persisted in his 
culpably foolish resolve to remain until the Indians could 
be gathered together, und then to distribute the valuable 
property among them. From this time a coldness sprang 
up between him and the subordinate officers, the latter 
holding aloof, and almost ceasing to hold communication 
with him, 

In the meantime, .u.e Indians began to gather at the 
fort. As might bo expected, under tho circumstances, 
they were impudent and defiant, passing at will through 
every portion of the buildings. 

On tho 12th of August Captain Heald called them to- 
gcther and informed them that it was his intention to 
distribute among them not only the goods lodged in the 
United States factory, but also the ammunition and pro- 
visions—with which tho garrison wag well supplied. He 
then asked, in return, that the Pottowattamies might 
afford him an escort to Fort Wayne, promising them a 
liberal reward on arriving there. Indian-like, this ugree- 
ment was assented to with every appearance of eagerness 
and goodwill. 

After the meeting was broken up Mr. Kinzie called on 
Captain Heald, in the hope of opening his eyes to the 
imprudence of distributing ammunition and arms among 
a people who, there was every reason to suspect, were 
hostile toward them. The commandant could not fail to 
see the force of this, and he resolved to destroy all the 
arms, except such as his own troops needed. 

On the next day all the goods, consisting of blankets, 
broadcloths, calicoes, prints, etc., were distributed, as 
agreed upon. The same evening the ammunition and 
liquor were carried, part into the sally-port and thrown into 
a well; the remainder was secretly transported through 
the northern gate, the heads of the barrels knocked in, 
and the contents emptied into the river, 

This procecding was fairly completed, when Captain 
Wells—one of the most noted rangers of the West—ar- 
rived with fifteen friendly Miamis, He had heard at Fort 
Wayne of the intention of evacuating the fort at Chicago ; 
and, knowing the hostile feeling of the Pottowattamies, 
he had made a rapid march across the country to prevent 
exposure to certain destruction; but he came, alas! too 
late, 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the 15th the garrison 
moved out of the fort, and started on their journey toward 
Fort Wayne. Earty on the same morning Mr. Kinzie, 
who had many warm friends among the Indians, received 
a message from a chief of another band that the escort of 
Pottowattamics intended mischief, and urging him to 
abandon the party with his family and take passage in a 
boat whose safety he guaranteed. Mr. Kinzie, to his 
credit be it recorded, declined to do this, as he hoped that 
his presence might act as a restraint upon the fury of the 
savages, 
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As the troops left the fort the band struck up the Dead 
March. Captain Wells took the lead, at the head of his 
little band of Miamis. He had blackened his face before 
leaving the garrison, in token of his impending fate. 
They took the route along the lake-shore. When they 
reached the point where commenced a range of sand-hills, 
intervening 
between the 
prairie and 
the beach, the 
escort of Pot- 
towattamies, 
numbering 
about five 
hundred, kept 
the level of 
the prairie, 
instead of con- 
tinuing along 
the beach with 
the Americans 
and Miamis. 
They had pro- 
ceeded some- 
thing over a 
mile in this 
direction, 
when Captain 
Wells, who 
had kept 
somewhat in 
advance with 
the Miamis, 
came thunder- 
ing back. 

‘*They are 
going to at- 
tack us,” he 
shouted; ene 
“form = in- NT Ree aa 
stantly and  |Sameeemr pee. 
charge!” > 7 cll i p 

The words pear mis 
were yet in 
his mouth 
when a volley 
was poured in 
from the sand- 
hills. The 
chief of the 
Miamis rode 
up to the es- 
cort and told 
them they had 
acted treach- 
erously, and 
that he would 
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the first opportunity. The Indians assented to this, but 
began tomahawking the wounded. Before the surrender 
a young Indian sprang into a baggage-wagon containing 
twelve children, and killed them all. Seeing this, Cap- 
tain Wells said, in great excitement: 

‘*Is that their game, butchering the women and chil- 
dren? Then 
I will kill, 
too !”’ 
> 9 He instantly 
“p= turned his 
=e =  horse’s head, 
and started 
for the Indian 
camp near the 
fort, where 
had been left 
their squaws 
and children. 
He was closely 
pursued by 
several In- 
dians. He laid 
himself flat 
on the neck 
of his horse, 
loading and 
firing in that 
position. At 
length his 

10rse was 
killed, and he 
was badly 
wounded. At 
this moment 
two friendly 
chiefs came 
up, and en- 
) deavored to 
m, See |) §=save him. 

: 3 between them, 
they support- 
ed him along, 
when another 
Indian came 
up behind and 
gave him his 
death-blow by 
a stab in the 
back. 

Many in- 
stances are 
recorded of 
the individual 
bravery of the 
soldiers, but 
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After this the Miamis fled, leaving the troops to their] Those who were not slain were captured and held as 


fate. 

The troops, although but a handful, fought bravely, but 
finding their case entirely hopeless, they surrendered after 
the loss of two-thirds of their number. They stipulated 
that their lives and those of their wives and children 
should be preserved, and that they should be ransomed at 


prisoners. 

The Kinzie family were held for several months, and 
then delivered up as prisoners of war to the British com- 
mandant at Detroit. 

Captain Heald received two wounds, and his wife 
seven, but they finally escaped- 
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‘*NOT GUILTY !’’—‘‘ HE GRASPED HER BY THE THROAT WITH ONE CRUEL HAND, WHILE WITH THE OTHER HE TORE THE PRECIOUS 
BAG FROM HER HOLD! AT THE SAME INSTANT A HUMAN HEAD APPEARED IN THE OPENING OF THE CURTAIN.” 


“NOT GUILTY!” 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Me . OnwaPtesB XXIII.—Conrinvep. 


At last Meg’ arose, took the little leather bag from a; Philip Harmon to keep from my knowledge the things 
table, and returaimg to her seat, drew forth Agnes Har- | ske had written here, she could not foresee the fatal im- 
mon’s journal. 4 passionate desire to open and search its | portance which would be attached some day to these 
pages rushed over*her with resistless force. The prohibi- | pages. She will forgive the daughter who disregards her 
tion of the dead no longer daunted her. She was alone in | request, not from curiosity, but from the hope of finding 
her own house, secure from interruption. To-morrow she | some proof of her father’s innocence.” 
would surely know all that the book contained. Why | She opened the journal—she no longer had the power 
not to-night ? to withhold her hand from it—she must know what was 

‘‘When my mother,” she argued to herself, ‘‘charged | concealed there; and, while the sea moaned, and the 
Vol. X., No. 2—13. 
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wind wailed without, and the fire snapped, and the clock 
ticked within, Meg began to read that which Agnes Har- 
mon had written two long decades before. 

It was a record of the last year of her brief, unhappy 
life. The ink was faded, blots here and there—the tears, 
perhaps, to which her servant had testified at Philip Har- 
mon’s trial—marked the pages, 

‘The first entry ran as follows : 


Jan, 1st, 18—. Another year. I wonder how happy, hopeful 
people feel ona day like this ? Long ago, at school, I used to 
make ita time for rejoicing, especially when poor, impecunlous 
pipa sent me pin-money; but now—— well, now all is changed. 
I Jook forward to the year upon which I now enter, with fear and 
trembling. 

‘“‘Those who have nothing left to hope 
Have nothing left to dread.” 


That fs not true. Dread remains after hope dios. 

Bills, bill, bills ! I sometimes wonder that Philipdoes not com- 
plain of my extravagance; but no—he shuts his lips, and spends 
his money upon me with reckless generosity. Gifts, also. From 
Gerald Fortescue a bouquet of heliotropes and lilies. I left a kiss 
on every blossom, then cast them all into my dressing-room fire, 
and stood and watched the sweet things shrivel in the cruel 
flame. From Philip, a pair of diamond bracelets, a check for 
five thousand dollars—he suspects that I have debts—anid a pair 
of superb horses for the new carriage which he gave me on my 
last birthday. A groom brourht the beasts to the door as I arose 
from breakfast, and Philip called me to the window to look at 
them, searching my face the while with wistful eyes. I pity him, 
I pity myself. Oh! if love would but come and go at one’s bid- 
ding! but it will not—it does not. I have wrecked his life, and 
my own also. 

Spent an hour in baby’s nursery. Iam not like other mothers. 
My heart is perverted—pcisoned. I think the hired nurse loves 
my little one better than I, 

Guests at dinner—among them Gerald Fortescue. I woro vel- 
vet and diamonds and the old puint lace whieh has been in the 
Harmon family for years, Philip was morose, Fortescue brilliant 
and gay—the life, as he always Is, of the company. 

‘What have you done with my poor flowers ?” he whispered. 

© Consigned them to the fire.” 

“As you did my heart when you married Philip Harmon. 
Agnes, you are making a brave struggle, but in the end you will 
find it vain!” 

After we arose from table some one asked him tosing. He 
has a matchless tenor voice, and these words of his song still 
buzz in my head like so many bees: 


“Sho taught mo then, {n my early youth, 
That women were false and weak and mean; 
Had she been true to her troth, who knows— . 
My life, what it might have been ?” 


A ball at Mrs. Orchid’s, and a scene with Philip. He came 
out of the nursery as I was descending to my carriage, seized me 
in an iron grip, crushing my flowers and laces, dashed off my 
opera-cloak, and declared that I should not leave the house. 

“ Very well,” I said, indifferently—‘ I would quite as soon 
remain at home.” 

When he saw that I was resigned, his manner changed. 

“Gol” he sneered ‘ Dance, flirt, bo merry—wring my heart! 
You are determined to drive me mad, and you will do it, without 
doubt!” 

I am fast becoming hardened to these things. 

I went to the ball, danced, received compliments, and tried to 
be happy, like other women. Gerald Fortescue was there. I did 
my utmost to avoid him; but in the midst of a quadrille, I lifted 
my eyes, and lo! Philip stood in a neighboring doorway. He had 
followed me to the ball, Of late he goes into society only to 
watch his wife. 

Presently ho strode to my sida, and whispered: 

“T forbid you to treat Fortescue as you are doing, You shall 
dance with him! Why are you so yracioug to other mon, 80 ru‘e 
to the only one here that I can call my friend ? Is it because 
your hatred of me extends to the few persons I really trust ? 
Piace his name at once upon your eard |” 

I always obey him when it is possible to do so, 
trith Fortescue: and the first thing he said to me was: 

“Your husband is a blind idiot! However, I thank him. You 


I danced 
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dare not disregard his commands, and he is good enough to some- 
times make them in my favor.” 

‘rhe music swelled mockingly, the lights blinded me, the per- 
fume of the hothouse flowers made me fatnt and sick. 

“Gerald!” I gasped; ‘again and again I have beyged you to 
go away—to come no more to Philip Harmon’s house—to see my 
face no more. Wil you leavo me in peice ?” 

We were passing through a change in the dance, 
upon me tightened. 

“No!” he answered —“I will not! Ask me anything but that 
Yu are leading a loveless life in the homo of a husband to whom 
you are pertectly indifferent, Your heart is, and has always 
been, mine. I will never leave you.” 

“Gerald, I beg— I entreat——” 

“Hush! Go from this city—live without a daily sight of you 
—without the sound of your voive, the touch of your hand? Not 
if eternal destruction was the penalty to be paid for such indulg- 
ence!” And sothe year begins. How will it end? 


His grasp 


Breathlessly Meg read on: 


Jan, 3d. Philip {nsisted that I should ride with him behina,. 
the new horses, They ran away with us upon the Milldam road. 
We were thrown out. Somebody picked mo up, senseless and 
bleeding. 

Why was I not killed ? At twonty 1 find myself quite willing 
to yield up this strange, wearisome, inexplicable thing that is 
called Life, I have no heroism, no power either to resist unhap- 
pipess or to endure it. 

Lay upon my sofa for the remainder of the day and evening. 
Gerald Fortescue called, and lingered till a late hour in Philip’s 
studio; but I positively refused to see him. 

Jan, 6th, I have recovered from my late Injuries. 

A reception. Crowded rooms, magnificent tollets, endless 
compliments. Bah! I hate this life; and yet it distracts my 
thoughts, and keeps me from brooding over impossible things. 
Gerald Fortescue again. Ho was the first to come and the last 
to go. Moro brilliant and fascinating than ever. Philip gloomy 
and jealous, glowering at me from a corner, like the skeleton at 
the ancient Egyptian feasts. 

In the small hours of morning nurse came to tell mo the child 
was very ill. I had not yet laid aside my broeado and diamonds. 
Without waiting to do so, I hurried tothe nursery. Philip there 
beside the little bed. He stared at my rich dress—at the crushed 
roses in my hair and bosom, and shuddered. 

**She is going to die!” ha snid, in a strange, wild voice, 

* How fortunate for her!” I answered, involuntarily. 

‘Why do you not we«p ?” he demanded; * sho is your own 
flesh and blood. Have you no feeling ? Is your heart stone ?” 

‘That, or something like it,” I replied. “I have forgotten 
how to weep. Moreover, I envy the child her happiness,” 

He flung his arms flercely around me. 

“Agnes! Agnes! You are miserable, and I—- But heaven 
forbid that I should 9;eak of myself! Why cannot you love me ? 
What fs the fatal thing that holds us apart ? Daily the breach 
between us widens—I seo it, feel it, and yet am powerless to alter 
anything, Great God! do you rant to have itso? You are my 
wife, and the mother of my child!” 

“TI do not want it,” I answered, listlessly—‘ neither can I pre- 
vent it.” 

“You will not love me, then ?” 

**T cannot.” 

“Try, Agnes, for tho anke of this little one.” 

I broke from him quickly. 

**Love will not be coaxed or coerced,” I coldly answered. 
“Do not distress me with vain pleadings, Philip. I do not, I 
never can, love you. It is my unhappy fate to make you miser- 
able !”” 

He turned abruptly from me. 

“God help us both! Go and rest—I will watch with the 
ehild!’ 

I left him with his face buried in the pillow of the little bed, 
and went back to my own room. To sleep? No—to weep the 
rest of the weary night away. 

Jan, 8th. The child is better—she will live. Philip is still by 
hor bed. Dined at Mrs. Millionaire’s. Gerald Fortescue there. 
Later, one of Verdi’s operas; and after that a superb fancy ball at 
Mrs. Oleander’s. I appeared ag Anne Boleyn, in purple velvot 
and gold brocade. Fortescue made an excellent Charles I., with 
his dark, melancholy face and long love-locks falling over a cole 
lar of diamonds and Flanders lace, 


Entry after entry went on like this, The life of her 
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unhappy mother was spread out before Meg like a pic- 
ture—a life crowded with every sort of fashionable dissi- 
pation—balls, operas, receptions, dinner-parties—a grand 
merry-go-round. Everywhere she seemed constantly to 
encounter Fortescue. Meg sickened at the frequency of 
that name in the record of Agnes Harmon’s days. She 
read : 

His intimacy with Philip increases daily. He has free access 
to this house. My husband often forces me to accept him as ah 
escort, and I dare not refuse. He wields a mysterious power 
over Philip, and as for myself, I feel like a feeble bird caught in 
a snare, from which there is no escape, 


In another place Meg learned that Agnes Harmon, ab- 
sorbed in her own unhappiness and her feverish pursuit 
of fashion and frivolity, did not visit her child’s nursery 
for days and days together. It was a dreary story, and 
the girl’s heart ached aa she read it. 

After a while a change in the record occurred. The 
season was over—Summer had come, Agnes Harmon 
had left the Beacon Hill house, and was established in a 
Newport villa. Her fasbionable friends still surrounded 
her—there, as in town, she was a reigning belle, a Circe, 
to whom throngs of admirers paid homage. The journal 
now told of moonlight and sea-breezes, drives upon the 
wild, winding road leading to Fort Adams, /féfes, hops, 
flower-decked piazzas, dinners, balls, splendor, and the 
central figure of it all was still Gerald Fortescue, He 
was at Newport, a guest in Philip Harmon’s villa. She 
saw him hourly. His name was mingled with the moon- 
light, the waltz-music, the wrinkled gray rocks, the rides, 
the gayety ; and, alas! Philip Harmon, blind beyond be- 
lief, was still jealous of all men saye the one whom he had 
most reason to fear. 

Mention was made of a French count, the lion of the 
season, who paid assiduous court to the beautiful Mrs. 
Harmon. ‘I show him plainly that his marked atten- 
tions are offensive to me,” the red book said. ‘*I am no 
flirt. From my heart, I wish that I might never hear an- 
other compliment, nor meet another admiring look !”’ 

Meg read on: 

A garden-party at the Linden Cottage. Fortescue and the 
count there. Philip very jealous of the Frenchman, therefore 
very harsh and stern with me. Some time I think he may be 
goadod into doing me positive violence. Atriumrh wnich mado 
me the envy of every woman present, yet in which I experienced 
not one thrill of satisfaction. Private theatricals ended the 
evening. 

In the solemn hours that precede dawn,I sit in my silent 
chamber, and look out upon the sea, stretching dark and low 
under a sinking moon, and these pathetic lines of Owen Mere- 
dith's rush to my lips: 


** Whom first we love you know we seldom wed. 
Time rules us all, and life indeed is not 
The thing we planned it out, ere hope was dead, 
And then we women cannot choose our lot!” 


Meg read of the Summer’s close, and the return of 
Agnes Harmon, in the chilly gray Autumn, totown. On 
every page the heart of the writer was laid open to the 
reader’s shrinking eyes—a weak, passionate, discontented 
heart, for which, under the circumstances that hemmed 
it about, earthly peace and happiness were impossible, 

After the return to Beacon Hill the entries grew brief, 
and sometimes incoherent. She had fallen into a morbid 
state. She was consumed by a hopeless melancholy that 
wasted her strength like slow poison. Colonel Dysart’s 
arrival upon the scene was briefly chronicled, ‘‘ He 
watches me very closely,” she said; ‘‘I fear he suspects 
the secret which is wearing my life away.” — 

But sho still kept a brave front before the world, which 
regarded her as the blameless wife of a jealous tyrant. 
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The routine of fashionable gayety was resumed more reck- 
lessly than ever, and the unloved child in the nursery 
seemed at this period to be quite forgotten. 

Over these pages Meg’s eyes flashed swiltly. At length 
she came to the following : 


Last night I went to the play with Philip. Gerald Fortescue 
was in the box. He talked only to my husband. By-and-by I 
became ill. The lights grew dim before my eyes, the hot air 
seemed stifling me. Iturned to Philip, and begged him to take 
me home. He arose at once. Geruld Fortescue made some po- 
lite inquiries, and bent to gather up my opera-clonk, which had 
fallen over the back of the chair—at the same instant, he stipped 
into my hand a bit of paper. I could not refuse to take it without 
attracting attention, so I hid it in my glove, and, more dead tian 
alive, went home with Philip. 

I read nis note in my dressing-room, after I had dismissed my 
maid. Great Heaven! shall I ever forget the horror, the shame, 
the despair with which those few lines filled me? I have fatlen 
very low, indeed, for Gerald Fortescue has dared to ask mv to 
leave all, and fly with him across the sea! 

Iam humiliated to the dust. I have made up my mind to go 
to Philip, show him the note, and confess the baneful love which 
has held possession of me so long. He surely will be lenient 
with one who is more weak than wicked, more sinned against 
than sinning; or, at the worst, he can only kill me. 

Fly with him ? God help me, no! Henceforth I wil! treat 
him with the contempt he deserves. I will root out this unhappy 
passion from my heart, even if the heart itself breaks in the 
effort. I will forget him—I will never give him another thought, 
I hate, I loathe myself for my own weakness. Philip shall now 
know how false and treacherous is the man he calls friend, and 
how unworthy the woman who is his wife. 

Dec. 1st. I have tried to speak to Philip, but in vain. My 
coward tongue shripks from the task. As I approach the miser- 
able secret, fear and trembling seizo me. He is my only refuge, 
my sole salvation—but how can I tell him? He is violent and 
distrustful, and I have embittered his life—robbed him of all 
earthly happiness, squandered his money, neglected his child, 
scorned his love, trampled upon his heart—and these facts now 
terrify me, strip me of confidence and hvupe—of all fuith in my- 
self, and all trust in him. 

Dec. 3d. For two days I have not seen Gerald Fortesecue—I 
pray that Imay never see him more! After the answer which I 
sent to his note, he surely will notannoy me asain. Philip per- 
ceives that I am more unhappy than usual, and holds angrily 
aloof. Nurse brought me the child for a little while but her 
prattle, her cunning ways, were unbearable to mo to-day. After 
lunch I drove to Easel’s art-gallery, to see some foreign paint- 
ings. There was ono of “Iphigenia at tne Sacrifice,” which 
thrilled me strangely. I was standing before it, awed by the 
tragic beauty of Agamemnon’s dau hter, when I heard a:tep,a 
whisper, and Gerald Fortescue stood by my side. 

“You will not leave the man to whom you are utterly indiffer- 
ent,” he said, ** to go with one who adores you, and to whom your 
heart was given years ago? You cannot defy the world nor 
laugh at its judgments ? My poor chill, do you not Know that 
Love’s law is the highest and strongest in the universe ? That 
law makes you mine! I have sworn to free you from the misery 
of your present life—from the t.ranny of that blind, jealous 
idiot whom you call husband, and I shall keep my oath! Sit down 
here—no one is observing us. Look at the pictures, if you like, 
but listen while speak. Agnes, I shall never leave you till you 
have promised to go with me.” 

It is done! Heaven help me! Ihave promised! Before his 
prayers and entreaties in that fatal gallery, my will swayed and 
went down, leaving me to his mercy. Treat him with contempt ? 
—I cannot. Forget him ?—only in death. I have consented to 
leave husband, child, home, friends, and fly with him to the 
world’s end. I seem to be struggling with some terrible nicht- 
mare. Can I live the life he has marked out for me? I feel liko 
some hapless prisoner of medieval times shut in a dungeon, 
whose four walls he sees closing slowly in upon him, crushing 
him to death. I have still forty-eight hours before I take the 
irrevocable step. My child! my husband! Howcan I bear to 
look upon either of you now? Already I am tortured with re- 
morse—a forctaste of that perdition into which I am about to 
plunge. 

Meg had now come to the last entry. With an inde- 
finable thrill she saw that it was the last ; 


To-morrow I shall)leave hope.and heaven behind me, und ay 
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with Fortescue. I shudder at the very thought! All the arrange- 
ments are made for our secret and speedy departure, and Philip 
suspects nothing. 

A dinner at the Orchids’, and a scene. My husband was in 
one of his blackest moods. He carried me home insensible. Re- 
proaches and accusations—the old story. He left me at last, ina 
rage. 

For a long time I remained shut up in my dressing-room, 
thinking, thinking of many things. Then I crept up to the child's 


nursery. The night-lamp shone softly upon her pretty bed, and: 


over her blossom-like beauty. She has her mother’s face. Hea- 
ven grant her a happier fate than mine! I bent down and kissed 
her. She stirred, opened her big eyes, recognized me, an held 
up a pair of dimpled arms. 

‘*God bless mamma!” she murmured, drowsily. 

No one but Philip Harmon could have taught hor that! I 
felt as if I had received a blow. Immediately she fell asleep 
again, and I, her wretched mother, flung myself prostrate by her 
bed, and groveled there, weeping such tears as I never wept be- 
fore. And to-morrow I shall fly with Fortescue! 

Shall I—must I? Is there no escape for me? I have returned 
to my dressing-room. The clock is striking two. The house is 
very still. Outside, the great world sleeps, and in my heart a 
dreadful purpose—no! a grand, good purpose, gathers form, then 
fades away, and then returns, with steadily increasing strength. 

Philip, my husband, to you I address the last words I shall 
ever write. When you read this book, you will see how weak I 
was, how helpless in Fertescue’s hands; and you will pity, per- 
haps, even while you condemn, me. Escape that man by my owr 
strength I cannot—and there is no one to shield me from him. 
Ah! if your eyes had not been sealed, Philip! or if I could have 
summoned courage to confide in you—to appeal to you, my hus- 
band, for protection, all might have been so different! But now 
it is too late. 

Listen! As a wifo, asa mother, I am a total failure. Freed 
from me, you may yet be happy. I have thotght until my brain 
seems turning. Can I bear to disgrace you and my child? No! 
Can I evade Fortescue, and the toils he has spread forme? If 
there was one friend to whom I could turn at this hour, it 
might be possible; but, alas! among all who have flattered and 
followed me, I do not possess a friend. My sole refuge is death. 
Therefore I have decided to end my miserable life. 

Farewell! Had I never known that man, I might have loved 
you. A few moments ago I stole down to your library, and took 
from your table the sharp litdle dagger with which you cut the 
leaves of your books. That weapon shall free me from all earthly 
ills. I would prefer poison, but there is none at hand, and I dare 
not send my maid to purchase any at this hour—I might be dis- 
covered and foiled. No; I will trust this little biade to release 
me. 

As you will see, Philip, my journal is my confession. May 
your eyes be the first to see it. I shall leave it open upon the 
table at the head of my sofa. Read, and, if you can, forgive me. 
It is better to die than live—often you have heard me say that, I 
shall have strength, I know, to strike the blow. 

“*God bless manma !” 

How that drowsy little voice rings in my ears! I die, Philip, 
and it is for you to decide whether or no the world shall be told 
of that which drove me to this deed. Would God that I had been 
kinder to you—that I had tried a little, a very little, to make you 
happy! The clock strikes the half-hour. Iam not afraid. What 
is death but a moment’s pang? Take back your freedom, Philip, 
and forget the woman who has made you so miserable. I have 
been but a feeble creature in life, but I will be strong to die. Say, 
at least, that there was a vein of heroism in my nature, since I 
preferred death to disgrace, and the freedom of death to the 
bondage in which Fortescue would bind me. Farewell.” 


That was the last word traced upon a stained and blot- 
ted page. Tears gushed from Meg’s eyes, her heart 
swelled almost to bursting. Her mother had died a sui- 
cide on the eve of an appointed elopement with Fortescue 
—had died to save herself from that bold, bad man. 
Without doubt he had driven her mad with misery, and 
he was as truly her murderer as though he had planted 
the dagger in her heart. 

Meg understood at once that this journal had been 
seized by Fortescue in the confusion attendant upon the 
discovery of the dead body, and securely hidden by him 
from mortal knowledge. Knowing, beyond doubt, that 


Agnes Harmon had died by her own hand, he had delib- 
erately concealed the fact, and suffered her husband to be 
tried and condemned for the supposed murder. To sat- 
isfy his thirst for vengeance, his inaane hatred of his more 
fortunate brother, this man had consigned Philip Harmon, 
innocent as he was, to the gallows—yea, and deceived and 
robbed him even in its ghastly shadow. 

It was too terrible for belief! But one thing Meg com- 
prehended perfectly—her father was saved, this book 
would open his prison doors and free him from a living 
tomb. Joy! joy! She kissed the blotted page wildly. 
To-morrow she would place it in his hands—her wronged, 
long-suffering father! Oh, that she could fly this very 
moment to his dreary cell ! 

Hush—hark! Close at hand a sudden sound recalled 
Meg’s thoughts to herself. She heard the creaking of a 
sash, a footstep, and with a great start she awoke to the 
consciousness that the hour was late, and that she was 
alone by a dying firé in the silent and sombre drawing- 
room. She sprang up from her chair and looked toward 
the window. Was it a sea-gust that rattled the heavy 
frame, or the obtrusive arm of a fir-tree? Neither. 

The sash was noiselessly lifted, the curtain swayed, 1 
human hand thrust it violently aside. The next instant 
the tall, dark figure of a man leaped from the terrace into 
the room, and confronted Meg with a death-white face. 
He shut the window, then took a step toward her. 

‘*T have found you !” said Gerald Fortescue. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 


4 STRUGGLE. 


EG’S blood grew cold. He advanced 
° into the centre of the room. His 
‘\) face looked sharp and wolfish, his 
dark eyes burned with an evil light. 
She saw that he knew all—that the 
lover was transformed into the angry 
enemy. He had followed her to Gull 
Beach. It was no apparition which 
had alarmed her by the colonel’s 
grave, but genuine flesh and blood. 
For a moment she was benumbed 
with fear, then she rallied, and, swift 
as lightning, flung the journal back 
into the leather bag. 

“T have found you!” he repeated. 

‘*Found me !” echoed Meg, with a sort of brave scorn. 
‘‘T am not hiding from you, Gerald Fortescue! [ left 
your house only to pay my last respects to a dead friend. 
I am no coward, to run from my foes. Danton Moultrie, 
I see, has told you everything.” 

He seemed a little staggered by her boldness, She 
stood up, tall and straight, on the hearth, pale, but self- 
possessed, her grand, dark eyes flashing, her whole bear- 
ing resolute and fearless. It was as well to have it out 
with him here at Beach Hall as in the house on Beacon 
Hill. He had closed the window behind him, and the 
curtain had swung into place. They were shut in to- 
gether. One door alone communicated with the hall and 
the remainder of the house, and before Meg could com- 
prehend his intention he had walked to this only means of 
egress from the apartment, turned the key swiftly, with- 
drew it from the lock and thrust it into his pocket. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, advancing toward her, tall, dark, 
threatening, ‘‘ Danton Moultrie has told me everything !” 

Meg’s hot temper rose quickly. 

‘‘T command you to replace that key !” she cried, like 
an outraged queen. 

He smiled in derision. 
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**T regret (hat I cannot obey you. It is time for you 
and I to understand each other, Margaret, and an inter- 
ruption would be awkward just now.” 

In his slouched hat and long cloak, with his pallid face 
and disordered air, the elegant, aristocratic Judge Fortes- 
cue presented an appearance altogether new and strange. 
In spite of her composed demeanor, Meg’s heart beat loud 
and fast. These two had parted as lovers, they met as 
deadly foes. No attempt was made by either to affect 
ignorance of this fact. The time for dissembling was 
past. Both ignored all former relations, and openly ao- 
cepted the present dark and hostile situation. 

** You enter here in a most extraordinary manner,” cried 
Meg ; ‘‘like a stage villain, in fact.” 

He had fixed his eyes upon the leather bag and the 
old letters. Almost unconsciously Meg snatched up the 
former—her fingers closed in a convulsive way upon the 
handle. 

‘‘Am I not quite as welcome by the window as by the 
door ?” sneered Gerald Fortescue. ‘‘We must dispense 
with ceremony to-night. Let me hear it from your own 
lips—are you Philip Harmon's daughter ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Meg, quite undaunted ; ‘‘and you—oh, 
I well know who and what you are—his brother and his 
destroyer !” 

She saw him start. 

‘Girl, who told you there was a tie of blood between 
us ?” he demanded, fiercely. 

‘*My father 1” 

‘*Then you have seen him ?” 

‘‘Yes, in his prison; and he bade me say, Gerald For- 
tescue, that a day of reckoning is surely coming for him 
and for you.” 

His face grew paler yet. He took a step nearer to her. 

‘* How dared you come into my house ?” he said, wildly ; 
**how dared you deceive me? Great heaven! You Har- 
mon’s child !—and three days ago you were my betrothed 
wife, and I was your lover, loving you to madness !” 

‘*I entered your house,” replied Meg, calmly, ‘utterly 
ignorant of your connection with my poor father. I de- 
ceived you in nothing—I simply remained silent concern- 
ing my own history. I knew nothing of the infamous 
part you had played in Philip Harmon’s ruin, until the 
morning when you left me to pursue Lilian. Then I heard 
the whole story from Colonel Dysart.” 

He answered not a word, only stared at her darkly. 

‘‘ Agnes Harmon's spirit must have guided me to your 
door,” continued Meg. ‘‘Gerald Fortescue, men call you 
a just judge, a person of probity and honor, they admire 
and praise you ; but J know you to be a thief, a traitor, 
the would-be murderer of my father, the actual destroyer 
of my poor, foolish mother ; and it was reserved for me to 
make this discovery, and proclaim it to the world that 
holds you in such high esteem—it was reserved for me to 
free my long-suffering father from the prison to which 
your vengeance consigned him nearly twenty years ago.” 

A bold speech! It defined her position and his own 
most acourately—showed him that he had nothing to ex- 
pect from this girl, the daughter of fair Agnes Harmon. 
A frightful smile curled his lip. 

‘You speak with assurance! Tell me what you know 
—just what you know. I barely missed s meeting with 
you on my arrival in Boston, so I have followed you here, 
God knows we must come to some sort of terms! The 
sooner we understand each other, Margaret, the better for 
us both.” 

‘‘T know all that Colonel Dysart could tell me,” cried 
Meg, clinching her slight hands—‘‘all that my father 
could tell me, and more—much more! You drove my 
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wretched mother to suicide, and allowed the world to think 
that she was murdered. You abandoned Philip Harmon 
to the gallows, you stole his entire fortune, you left me to 
charity in my babyhood—you. his brother, did this! 
What do I know? That you are an infamous scoundrel, 
& man who would stop at nothing to serve his own ends. 
I know that my father has suffered nineteen years for o 
crime that was never committed, and that all this while 
you have held in your possession undeniable proofs of his 
innocence, and have kept them hidden from the light of 
day—that you have rejoiced in the agonies he was endur- 
ing, and in the thought that he must live and die in the 
four walls of a prison.” 

He quailed visibly before these accusations. Something 
like weak fear flitted over his face. He raised his hand to 
his throat, as if choking. 

‘** That will do!” he said ; ‘‘you know enough, I see— 
certainly more than is good for you! You have heard my 
enemies speak—now hear me. Philip Harmon and I were 
sons of the same father. In the will which made my 
brother a millionaire, not a penny was left to me, and that 
from no fault of mine, but out of pure contempt for one 
who had come into the world under ban. It was then 
that I swore to have my own, sooner or later, by fair means 
or foul. I was not a man to be robbed with impunity— 
not one to readily love my enemies, according to the Scrip- 
ture law. Agnes Ferrol gave her heart to me months 
before she ever saw Harmon’s face. She was sold into his 
arms. I, his baseborn brother, was driven half mad with 
my loss, and the heart of the unwilling bride was broken ; 
but what did these trifles matter? The wealth of our 
father had fallen solely to him—he could purchase a wife, 
if he liked ; J might have won her in his place, or even if 
my rightful portion had been assigned to me. Here again 
I vowed to take, not his, but my own. She had loved me 
as Agnes Ferrol, she still loved me as Agnes Harmon. My 
intense hatred for Philip was but the natural result of the 
injustice I had suffered. When the time came for me to 
retaliate, I did so with unsparing hand. No mercy had 
been shown to me; I, in turn, showed none. The fortune 
which I took from Harmon was myown. He had enjoyed 
it exclusively for years ; it was my right, when the oppor- 
tunity came, to do likewise.” 

‘You reason well,” sneered Meg; ‘‘but I fail to see 
why you are not a murderer, thief and traitor—why my 
father does not owe nineteen years of imprisonment en- 
tirely to you. I fail to see any excuse for tha atrocity of 
leaving him to die on the gallows, when you held in your 
hand certuin writings of my mother’s, declaring her in- 
tended suicide, and the reasons that drove her to it.” 

His dark, sallow face grew livid, 

‘‘ Margaret, by some means unknown to me you have 
secured that journal. What fiend directed you to its 
hiding-place ?” 

‘*No fiend,” answered Meg; ‘‘but the good angel who 
is helping a daughter to rescue her deeply injured father 
from a cruel and undeserved fate.” 

‘‘You have taken my property by stealth, Margaret— 
you need not be told that Iam here to recover it.” 

His tone was moderate, but a tigerish gleam in his eyes 
warned Meg of danger. Sho threw back her fearless 
young head, her lip curled disdainfully. 

‘‘ The letters which my mother wrote you are doubtless 
yours—her journal is mine, and that you cannot have.” 

He drew stealthily, almost imperceptibly, toward her. 

‘*‘ Listen to reason, Margaret! I do not wish to harm 
you, but I am a desperate man. I have climbed, with 
much pains, to a high pinnacle, and I will not be cast down 
without a struggle, For me exposure means hopeless 
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ruin, and to that I cannot tamely submit. If you will 
look at me attentively you will sce that I am not to 
be trifled with. 
a thunderbolt froma clear sky. 
danger, especially from such a soarce. 
buman power has worked for you. 


But some super- 


could not bear to destroy the assurances of her love for me, 


written by her own hand. Can you understand snch. 


weakness as that in a character like mine ? Now hear me. 


As Philip Harmon’s child I hate you, as the daughter of 


Agnes Ferrol I love you. You must enter into some com- 


promise with me—that is inevitable. Restore that journal 


or destroy it here before my eyes, and I swear to obtain 
your father’s pardon and release him within six months, 
and return to him half of the fortune which we have both 
possessed successively.” 

Meg’s face glowed with indignant scorn. 


**You would obtain my father’s pardon for @ crime 
which he never committed ?” she cried, in a voice that 


rang like a silver bugle through that close-shnt room. 


“You would open his prison-door and send him out into 


the world with the stigma of wife-murder still fixed upon 
him, likeleprosy ? You would give him back a portion of 
the whole of wi:ich you robbed him ? What generosity |! 
What noble reparation! And you think J will help you 
to cover up your sin, and preserve, in the eyes of men, 
the integrity which you never possessed ? No, Gerald 
Fortescue! The truth, the whole truth, shall be pub- 
lished to the world! My father’s innocence shall be 
every where proclaimed. Men shall know how wrongfully 
he has suffered, and the guilt, the slame, the disgrace 
Shall be cast upon him to whom they rightfully belong— 
yourself !”” 

He grew white to his very lips. 

**You are a bold girl,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘Think 
well of what you are saying. For your mother’s 
sake destroy that journal! Could you bear the talk 
that would ensue, should its contents be made public ? 
Consider the judgments that would be passed upon Agnes 
Harmon—the condemnation that the world would heap 
upon her memory.” 

‘‘She was weak, but not wicked—she herself says it,” 
replied Meg, calmly. 

‘*She had consented to leave husband, home and child, 
and fly with me,” he answered, with a wicked smile. 

‘Whatever blame may be poured upon my dead 
mother,” said Meg, with dignity, ‘‘the sufferings of my 
living father shall now cease! If Agnes Harmon could 
speak from the grave to which you drove her, I feel as- 
sured that she would tell me to clear her husband’s fame 
at any cost to her memory. That I mean to do, and no 
earthly power, no consideration for the dead or the living, 
shall turn me from it !” 

The look that flashed into his face was not good to see. 
He was, in truth, a desperate man, ready to employ the 
most desperate measures to effect his escape from the peril 
that threatened him. 

«Accept my terms, Marenret, or it will be the worse 
for you!” he cried. ‘‘ You had better not provoke me too 
far.” | 

It was a very unpleasant sitnation. The door was 
Jocked, and the key in Gerald Fortescue’s pocket. The 
servants slept in a distant part of the house, out of reach 
of Meg's voice, It was midnight, and she stood alone 
with this unscrupulous, reckless man. 

“T shall protect that which is mine with my life,” she 
said, calmly. 

“You are in my power,” he answered, with a menacing 


This catastrophe has come upon me like 
I had not dreamed of 


It was madness for 
me to keep her letters, her Journul—I see it now—but I 


gesture. ‘* You area weak girl, and I ama strong man. 
Your life? I would not hesitate an instant to tuke 1t, if 
necessary.” 

‘That assertion, my dear uncle, is quite in keeping 
with your character.” 

**Give me Agnes Harmon’s journal !” 

Grasping the bag desperately, she retreated as ho ad- 
vanced. 

**Give it to me!” he repeated. 

‘‘Never—never !” 

She ran toward the window; he overtook her swiftly. 
His heavy hand clutched her dress, his hot breath 
brushed her cheek, his murderous face bent down to her 
own. 

‘*Give it to me, or I will kill you !” 

Oh, was no one near to help her now ?;'A terrified shriek 
burst from her lips. 

‘* Hush !” 

He grasped her by the throat with one cruel hand, while 
with the other ho tore the bag, the precious bag, from her 
hold! At the same instant the sash rattled—was thrown 
hastily up. A human head appeared in the opening of 
the curtain. 

‘* Meg !—whero are you, Meg?” shouted a voice. With 
one bound a man sprang into the drawing-room. That 
scream had found him on the terrace without Half- 
strangled in Fortescue’s grasp, Meg saw, as through a 
glass darkly, the brown face and broad shoulders of Robin 
Leith. The next that she knew, he had torn her swiftly 
from her assailant. 

‘* Robin !” she cried, in a tone that went to his heart of 
hearts ; ‘‘save me, Robin !” 

He seized Fortescue in a powerful grip. 

‘What are you doing here ?” he thundered, 
dare you lay hands on Miss Harmon ?” 

They eyed each other darkly for a moment, then, with- 
out a word, Fortescue flung off the younger man’s hand, 
rushed like lightning to the window, leaped out upon the 
terrace and disappeared, like a spirit of evil, among the 
fir-trees. Leith turned to Meg. 

‘*Are you hurt ?” he cried, breathlessly. ‘* What has he 
been saying to you? The scoundrel! He must have 
learned in some way that you were here alone,” 

She uttered # frantic cry. 

“Robin, Robin! he has taken from me the little bag 
you saved at the station. In it are the proofs of Philip 
Harmon’s innocence, Heaven have mercy! my father is 
lost !” 

1t did not occur to her, in her great distress, that there 
was anything strange in Leith’s sudden appearance there 
in the drawing-room of Beach Hall, at twelve o’clock at 
night. He had assisted her in so many emergencies, it 
seemed but natural and proper that he should be at hand 
now. 

‘* Lost ?” he echoed. ‘‘God forbid! Call the servants ; 
I will return directly.” 

That was all he stopped to say. The next moment she 
was alone. Through the open window he had gone like a 
shot, on the track of Fortescue and his booty. 

As he gained the garden, the moon broke out of a fring- 
ing cloud, and shone brightly down through the fir-trees, 
He felt the need of haste quite as keenly as Meg herself, 
Down the graveled way he dashed to the high gates. At 
that hour, no living thing was stirring anywhere, but the 
evergreen boughs whispered in the wiud, and the restless 
pulses of the sea beat loudly in the midnight stillness, 

Leith paused to look around. The gate was wide open. 
Plainly some one had just passed throngh, for ten minutes 
before, on his way up the drive, he had closed it with his 
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own hand. Had Fortescue taken the highroad, or the 
path to the beach ? Leith possessed the keen vision of a 
hawk. Far away on the shingle he fancied he sawa black 
speck moving in the uncertain light. Scarcely had he 
discerned it, however, when the perverse moons plunged 
again into a bank of windy clouds, and darkness suddenly 
wailed land and bay. 

Swift asa fox he crossed the road, and over a stretch of 
low, marshy ground, marked here and there by salt pools 
and patches of dead brown leaves, he gained Gull Beach. 
In this wintry midnight the spot looked lonesome and 
dreary enough. The troubled bay tossed and wailed with 
dismal monotony. No sound save the wearisome com- 
plaint of wind and wave was anywhere audible. Over- 
head, through gray clouds, the moon waded with fitful 
gleams. Where was the figure which Leith had seen at a 
distance? To his great relief, he descried it only a few 
rods in advance of himself, walking along the sands at an 
ordinary pace, and evidently unconscious of pursuit. The 
long cloak and slouched hat were easily recognized. It 
was Gerald Fortescue, and his face was set toward Black- 
haven. 

Noiselessly the young lawyer followed in his footsteps, 
past the tamble-down boathouses, past the rotting hulk, 
half buried in the sand, where once he had asked Meg to 
wed, and round an abrupt curve that made a deep depres- 
sion in the bare, uneven shore, There, unluckily, he 
stumbled against a loose stone. The noise reached the 
alert ear of the man in advance. He turned, discovered 
his pursuer, and, taking promptly to his heels, vanished at 
once from view. 

Leith hurried round the curve. An old boat lay near, 
bottom-up on the sand. He lifted it, but found nothing 
beneath. No other hiding-place was in sight—softly !—a 
fewrods away, in the dim light, stood a rude, weather- 
beaten structure, with a rouch door and one window, over 
which a board was nailed—Dawson’s shanty. 

At this season of the year it was alwavsempty. Leith 
went up to the threshold and tried the door—it was fast. 
He listened, and distinctly heard within labored breathing, 
like that of some hunted animal. 

“Open !”’ he cried, sternly. 

No answer, save the noise of the buffeted waves on the 
beach. 

‘Judge Fortescue, you are in there!” called Leith, 
londly. ‘‘Open, I say! I have business with you.” 

No reply. Leith waited a few moments, then put his 
stalwart shoulder to'the door, and burst it from its rusty 
hinge. It fell with a crash, and the moonlight streamed 
into the interior of the shanty, and showed Leith the tall, 
black figure of the judge, standing in the middle of the 
old floor, his extended hand clutching some polished, 
gleaming thing. 

‘¢ Enter here,” he cried, ‘and you are a dead man!” 

Leith was: unarmed, but to this fact he gave no thought. 
Promptly he stepped across the fallen door. 

“T demand of you that which you have taken from 
Margaret Harmon !” he shouted. 

‘*Stand back !” answered Fortescue; ‘‘ you are meddling 
in a dangerous business,” 

Against a background of smoky wall and low rafter, his 
livid face and fiery eyes were plainly visible. He towered 
in the centre of the rude hut, the embodiment of hate, 
rage, violence. 

‘Give up that bag, you scoundrel !’’ cried Leith. 

*“*Come and take it !” 

He sprang forward. There was a flash, a ‘report. He 
felt a slight shock, but straightway grasped Fortesene in 
hi; strong arms, The latter closed with him. Crack— 
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crack! Where the shots hit, he knew not, but he felt 
warm blood—his own or his antagonist’s—on his face, on 
his hands. The two men struggled fiercely for a moment, 
then, Sy; @ supreme effort, Leith wrenched the emptied 
revolver from Fortescue’s hold, and dealt him a stunning 
blow. He dropped like lead. Leith groped and found 
the leather bag, for which he had since morning twice 
periled his life, and stepping over the prostrate man, he 
walked out of the shanty, and away up the beach, and 
across the marshland to the hall. 

When he reached the house, he found that Meg had 
succeeded in srousing the three servants. Tho drawing- 
room door had been forced open—she stood on its 
threshold, white with suspense and terror. He went up 
to her and held out the bag. It was dabbled with blood. 

‘*Oh, thank God !” she cried, in a transport of ere 
‘You pursued him—you overtook him ?” 

‘*Yes,” he answered, faintly. She drew forth the Incke 
less journal, safe, untouched, and pressed it to lips and 
heart. 

‘¢ Robin, Robin, how came you here to-night ? What 
sent you to me at the very moment when I needed you 
most ?” 

He leaned heavily against the door. 

‘‘T had a presentiment that something was wrong at the 
hall,” he answered. ‘‘I could not sleep, so I arose and 
walked the four miles hither from Blackhaven, to see with 
my own eyes if all was well with you.” 

Surprise held her dumb for an instant, then a great light 
and splendor dawned in her eyes. 

‘*You have saved my life!” she cried, fervently. ‘‘ For- 
tescue would have killed me but for you. More yet, you 
have saved my father. See! here are my mother’s letters 
—take them, take this book, best, truest of friends !—I 
intrnust my father’s cause to you. Free him—show the 
world how unjustly he has suffered. Is it too much to ask 
this of you? Are you tired of serving an ungrateful crea- 
ture like me ?” 

‘*Tired ? No, no,” he breathed, rather than spoke; 
“1 Bocent with joy any service that you may Jay upon 
me,’ 

She glanced breathlessly around. 

‘‘ Where is that man? Will ho come here again ?” 

“‘T left him at Dawson’s shanty on the beach. He will 
trouble you no more to-night.” 

Before the words were fairly out, he staggered. She 
touched his hand—it was red and wet. For the first time 
she saw something strange in his appearance. 

“You are wounded!” she cried, in alarm; ‘you are 
bleeding! I understand—he did not yield up the bag 
without a struggle.” 

He groped for the nearest chair, and fell heavily into it. 
He was past speaking. She rushed to the door and called 
the man-servant. 

‘‘Mr. Leith is hurt—dying, perhaps!” she cried, wildly. 
‘*Oh, come and help him !” 

The person addressed hurried across the hall, and fol- 
lowed Meg as she flew to Leith. The young fellow had 
fallen back in his chair, insensible. 

* # te % # * a 

When Gerald Fortescue picked up his scattered senses 
there on the cold, dirty floor of Dawson’s shanty, the 
echo of Leith’s retreating footsteps along the sands of Gull 
Beach had already died away. Helifted himself up. The 
moonlight was pouring in through the shattered door. 
He looked around for the bag; it was not there. He 
thrust out his shaking hands and searched about the ob- 
scure corners of the hut. In vain! his worst fears were 
realized. It was gone, and _be was a lost min! 
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Dizzy from the blow he had received, he staggered to 
the broken door, kicking aside the revolver whose barrels 
he had emptied at random in the struggle with Leith. 
Another weapon, loaded and ready for use, was 1n his 
pocket. He felt and found it secure, then stepped out 
upon the beach. 

The tumultuous sea was complaining wearily under the 
half-vailed moon. He heard the ory of some strange 


ocean-bird, the sough of the wind, as it fled along the. 


lonesome midnight shore, but no human thing was any- 
where in view. — 

“‘ Lost—ruined !”” 

That was what the waves said to him as they beat against 
the sands. By the morrow the whole world would know 
his story. Retribution, swift and pitiless, was on his 
track. He had plotted and executed, schemed and tri- 
umphed in vain. The child of that woman whom he had 
loved with all the might of ‘his passionate, unscrupulous 
natare had brought him, at last, to destruction—strange 
fatality! By treachery, guile and crime this man had 
climbed to the topmost round of the social ladder, to 
power and wealth and high honor. But his day was done. 
He must now descend from his lofty position. A girl’s 
weak hand had lifted the vail from his evil past. She 
was merciless—she would show him as he was to the 
whole world. A shudder shook his tall figure. He 
knew it would be useless to attempt to regain possession 
of the journal—Leith was at the hall, the servants by this 
time were aroused and on guard. No! Fate and Mar- 
garet Harmon had been too much forhim. The game 
was lost. 

As he stood alone on that moonlit shingle and thought 
of Meg, the dark, agitated soul of the man burned with a 
fierce, ungovernable rage, mingled with something like 
tenderness still. He now saw that it was the dead Agnes 
Ferrol whom he had, from the first, loved anew in her 
child. An inscrutable Providence had made that child 
tha mother’s avenger, the father’s deliverer. He had 
loved her to madness—had held her in his arms and called 
her his betrothed wife, and she had destroyed him ! 

He turned from the sea that vexed him with its sad, de- 
nunciatory voice, and plunged into the bare marshes— 
wastes of brown grass and salt pools, all lying dead and 
dark under the moon. There he wandered unconsciously 
back and forth all the remainder of that night, pursued by 
the ghostly shapes of his past, by shadowy faces of the 
living and the dead. Nemesis, the dark daughter of Nox, 
had found him out! Through sluggish pools he went, 
through long, dead, rustling reeds, over wastes of sand and 
pebble, like a lost soul on the shore of Bade vainly seek- 
ing a resting-place, 

Hour after hour dragged by. Presently he awoke to 
the consciousness that he was approaching the Blackhaven 
road. The moon was down, the stars were fading. In 
the purple east a rosy glow appeared, the heaving bay 
reddened, a light broke on the desolation of the shore. 
Day had come at last—that day which would bring to 
him exposure and despair. Howcould he meet it? How 
face the scorn and condemnation of men who for years 
had honored and admired him? This stern and pitiless 
judge, this terror to all evil-doers, was now himself to ap- 
pear at the bar for trial and sentence. 

He struck into the Blackhaven road, and starting for- 
ward at a good pace, reached the town just as the first 
sunbeam smote upon its death-in-life dreariness. 

Gerald Fortescue entered the one hotel which the place 
boasted, and ordered breakfast. There he arranged his 
dress and resumed the calm, high-bred air peculiar to 
him—to the last moment he would wear a bold front. He 


ate little, but drank a glass of brandy neat, then settled 
his score, crossed the street to the station, and stepped 
aboard the early train for Boston. 

His thoughts now turned to Lilian—the beloved daugh- 
ter to whom he had always been the best and kindest of 
fathers. Ina fashionable New York hotel he had found 
her, the happy wife of Moultrie—had forgiven and blessed 
her, shaken hands amicably with the bridegroom, written 
him a check for a handsome sum, and left the pair in 
bliss, to return and confront Philip Harmon's daughter. 

Of the judge’s past life, of the disaster which threatened 
his future, Lilian and her husband as yet knew nothing. 
Verily, Moultrie would be amazed at the mine he had un- 
wittingly sprung, while only striving to spoil a brilliant 
match for the girl who had scorned and rejected him. - 

‘Poor Lilian !”’ mused Gerald Fortescue ; ‘‘ poor, frail, 
foolish child! She has been nurtured like a hothouse 
flower. How will she bear misfortune, disgrace, ruin? I 
pray God that Monltrie may be kind to her. There must 
be some good in the fellow. - I trust her to him.” 

The train rumbled into the city depot. Gerald Fortes- 
cue alighted from the car, and went straight to the office 
of # legal friend in a neighboring square. He was per- 
fectly composed in manner, but his bloodshot eyes and 
haggard, worn-out look told of the sleepless, miserable 
night which he had passed in the marshes of Gull Beach. 

‘“‘T wish to write my will,’”’ he said to his friend, with a 
strange smile; ‘‘men often take odd freaks in regard to 
such matters, you know.” 

In a private office he sat quietly down, and drew up the 
important document, giving back to Philip Harmon every 
dollar of that fortune which he had wrested from him by 
cruel fraud long years before, and praying the wronged 
man to pardon all the past. This paper was duly signed 
by himself and competent witnesses. Fortescue then left 
the place, and turned his steps toward the house on Bea- 
con Hill 

Ill tidings travel fast, saith the proverb; but the hour 
was still early, and Gerald Fortescue found himself in ad- 
vance of the pursuing evil. His servants’ faces assured 
him that they were, as yet, ignorant of his crimes and his 
misfortunes. He made some inquiries concerning Mrs. 
Maitland, and learned that she was taking breakfast in 
bed. Would he see her? No; her tongue was a terror 
to him at all times; he surely could not consent to run 
the gantlet of its curious queries to-day. He passed 
quietly up the stair, looked into the red boudoir, stooped 
down to caress Lilian’s lapdog in his satin basket, let his 
eyes wander to her closed piano, her books and nicknacks, 
then went on to his own chamber, and locked its door 
betwixt himself and the world. 

The cloudless sun was shining gayly down into the 
stately street, and over the brown Common, and the roofs 
and spires of the busy city. The hum of life sounded 
loudly in the great human hive. Betwixt the rich dra- 
peries of his window he could see the distant crowds rush- 
ing up and down, back and forth, hither and thither ; and 
only a few days ago he had been one of that hoping, strug- 
gling, living, loving throng! To-day, what washe? Be- 
fore high noon his name would be covered with disgrace. 
Men would call him a monster, and heap upon him scorn, 
reproach, contempt without stint. 

And Philip Harmon? Fortescue needed not to be told 
that the unhappy prisoner would be released, and extolled 
as a hero and martyr—that he would yet be blessed ia 
Meg’s love—that the latter would do her utmost to recom- 
pense him for his terrible past, and that neither would 
ever think of Gerald Fortescue without a shudder. Yes, 
he knew how it would be. 
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He seated himself at his table, drew out pencil and 
paper, and wrote as follows to Meg : 


**On the morning of your mother’s suicide, I was one of the 
first to reach this house. She had placed her journal in a con- 
spicuous place upon her toilet-table, open for all eyes to see; but 
in the horror and fright of the moment, it had quite escaped no- 
tice. I secured it unseen, and carried it away; and when I found 
how circumstances conspired to aid me, I determined to allow 
my hated brother to suffer for her murder. 

* Be kind to Lillan—do not visit my sins upon her. She has 
always loved you sincerely. If you can hide any part of my his- 
tory from her, do it, I beg you! I say it again, Margaret—be 
kind to poor Lilian !” 

He left the letter upon the table with the will which he 
had that morning written ; then, with a heavy sigh, he 
arose and stood before the picture of Agnes Ferrol—the 
lovely shadow of a once peerless substance. Fair, fatal 
face! For love of it he had sinned and suffered beyond 
the measure of ordinary men. He stood for a while with 
haggard eyes fixed on the canvas, behind which the proofs 
of Harmon’s innocence had so long been concealed. One 
word, remorseful, despairing, escaped his lips : 

66 Agnes | ” 

Then he thrust his hand into his pocket and drew out 
the loaded revolver that he had brought from Gull Beach. 
‘There is one last refuge to which all may flee. Disgrace 
nor punishment can overtake the dead. Censure and 
‘praise are alike to the ear that has ceased to hear, looks of 
approval and of aversion the same to the eyes that have 
ceased to see. Deliberately Gerald Fortescue placed the 
muzzle of the weapon to his heart. Farewell, beautiful 
pictured face! Farewell, the injured and the innocent ! 
A golden sunbeam stole through the rich curtain, flashed 
upon the metal of the revolver and across his haggard, 
shuddering eyes. He closed them involuntarily, and fired. 

There was a heavy, headlong fall, then all was still. 
Gerald Fortescue had settled his accounts with the world, 
und left it to deal as it would with his once honored name, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
POOR LILIAN. 


SES HREE months had come and 
> | gone—a brief time, indeed, yet 
long enough to effect a radical 
change in the lives of more than one 
, of the actors in this little drama. 
Winter was over, the early days of 
Summer had arrived. The world 
began to pant under the rays of a 
w- /} too ardent sun; the city pavements 
“ogee | burned the feet of unhappy pedes- 
" trians; the heat was oppressive. 
very one to whom such indulgence was possible had 
fled to green fields, breezy mountains and cool sea- 
shore. The fashionable streets were well-nigh emptied 
of inhabitants. Only the workers and the unfortunate 
remained behind. 

It was a breathless morning in a shabby, dingy, cheer- 
less West End lodging-house—a house of forlorn, one 
might say dubious, aspect, standing in a narrow, stifling 
street, with a placard conspicuously placed in a front 
window, calling public attention to the fact that within 
were rooms to let. Up two flights of stairs, covered with 
dirty, worn-out oil-cloth, in the holes of which the un- 
‘vary feet of lodgers were constantly tripping, upon a 
ragged hair-cloth sofa, in a dismal back chamber, a woman 
‘was lying, on this particular morning, half suffocated with 
the heat, and grievously oppressed with the general dis- 
comfort of the place. 
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She was painfully thin and wasted in appearance. He 
mourning-dress hung loosely upon her limp little figure ; 
her eyes were hollow, her cheeks sunken. A sharp cough 
tormented her constantly. Her listless hands were like 
bird’s claws. She was stretched upon the very slippery 
and uncomfortable old sofa, nerveless, and, as was plainly 
apparent, hopeless, her hair twisted in an untidy knot, 
her sad eyes fixed on vacancy—altogether a picture of 
quiet misery. And this was Lilian, the bride of three 
short months, the frail hothouse flower, upon which Ger 
ald l'ortescue had never suffered a rude wind to blow! 

The chamber which she occupied was close, ill-venti- 
lated, and furnished after the usual style of a third-rate 
lodging-house. The carpet was threadbare, the furniture 
bore the scars of long and severe usage, the wall-paper 
was torn and soiled, the handle was gone from the ewer, 
the housemaid’s broom had dealt lightly with the cob- 
webs and dusty corners, the window-panes had long beea 
strangers to eoap and water. Outside were glaring pave- 
ments and dingy brick walls, over which the suu blazed 
pitilessly. No breeze invaded the narrow street. A sad 
contrast this chamber presented to the red boudoir, the 
silken hangings, the splendor and refinement of Beacoa 
Hill Alas! poor Lilian! Life had gone 1ll indeed with 
her in the last three months. 

A step on the stair. She started, and a faint color 
flashed into her thin cheeks. The door opened, and Dan- 
ton Moultrie entered. As usual, he was well-dressed, but 
he looked sulky, sour and extremely disrgreeable. He 
gave a disapproving glance at the frail little igure on the 
sofa—a plain and ailing woman could never be an attract- 
ive object to Moultrie’s eyes. He liked only pleasant 
things. 

‘‘What a beastly hot morning !” he said, throwing down 
his hat like some irritated schoolboy ; ‘‘one can scarcely 
breathe in this wretched den !” 

Lilian looked up timidly. 

‘It is warm,” she answered—her voice, like her body, 
was thin and weak. 

‘* How do you find yourself this morning ?”’ he asked, 
with a sullen, aggrieved air, as if he were laboring under s 
sense of personal wrong. 

*‘ Better, I think,” she answered, with a painfully apps- 
rent effort to assume a more lively manner. She had 
learned that low spirits and pale cheeks were extremely 
distasteful to her fastidious bridegroom. 

‘“‘T am glad to hear that,” said Mr. Moultrie, ** for if 
there is one thing more trying than another to the patiance 
of a man, it is asickly, complaining woman. For heaven's 
sake, Lilian, why do you wear your hair in that manner ?— 
it is simply hideous. To tell the truth, I have not seen 
you decently dressed since Celeste went away.” 

Her hectic color came and went, her thin hands worked 
nervously together. The quick tears rushed to her eyes, 
but she restrained them bravely. 

‘You forget that I was never before, in my whole life, 
dependent upon myself, Danton. It seems quite odd to 
live without a maid, but I dare say I may like it in time. 
I will try to do my hair in better style. It tires my arms 
to arrange it now, but I shall be stronger soon.” 

He flung himself into a chair, and dashed off his hat 
with increasing ill-humor, 

‘* And whose fault is it,” he queried, sulkily, ‘‘ that we 
are obliged to forego the luxury of servants—that we 
have been forced to take up our abode in a place like this ? 
Whose fault is it that we have nothing before us but pov- 
erty, obscurity—starvation, for all that I know? It was 
not enough for your father to overwhelm us with the 
blackest of disgrace, in less than a week after our marriage 
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—not enough for him to take his own life, like the coward 
which he was, and leave others to bear the consequences 
of his misdeeds ; not enough for him to have beguiled and 
deceived a man of birth and breeding into marriage with 
his daughter, but he must leave that danghter a beegar— 
he must turn over his money to Philip Harmon—curse the 
luck! For that spasm of conscience I will never forgive 
him! A man who can for twenty years enjoy his brother's 
possessions without auy inward quilms, had better let 
reparation alone altogether.” 

Gerald Fortescue had desired that his innocent dangh- 
ter should be kept in ignorance of her father’s sins. Vain 
wish ! 

Neither from the world at large nor from the child 
whom he deeply loved, could any portion of that dark 
story be concealed. Justice is inexorable. From end to 
end the city had rung with this nine days’ wonder; it 
had filled the columns of newspap»rs and the moutlis of 
men. How, then, could Lilian fail to read and to hear ? 

The poor child knew all, and her father’s suicide, the 
dark revelations, the change of fortune which followed it, 
had left her stunned, overwhelmed, heart-broken. At her 
husband’s words she raised herself from the slippery sofa. 

**Danton! Danton !” she cried, in a trembling voice, 
**do not sneer at my poor father for that one redeeming 
aot, that one proof of his sincere remorse! Iam glad— 
glad that, of his own will, he returned to Philip Harmon 
the money he had taken from him. That deed, at least, I 
ean always think of with satisfaction. ” 

He shrugged his shoulders eontemptuously. 

‘‘ Lilian, you are growing idiotic, What, I wish to ask, 
is to become of us? I tell you it was simply preposter- 
ous for a scoundrel like your late father to attempt an act 
of justice at the very close of his career, and by that freak 
make his only child utterly destitute. Does it give you 
satisfaction to know that we have now absolutely nothing 
—that you have been obliged to sell your jewels to pay 
the bills of the greedy doctors—that we are reduced to 
lodgings like these ?—and heaven only knows how long 
we may be able to remain even here! The manner in 
which your father deceived the public, his skill in con- 
founding his enemies, and pushing himself along in the 
world, was really worthy of admiration ; but at thé last 
he spoiled evervthing—acted like an idiot. Why the 
deuce should he voluntarily give up all that he had 
gained, and thrust you, a sickly, helpless creature, upon 
me for future support? Bah! it makes my blood boil 
when I think of it !” 

She had grown very pale. Her hollow eyes dilated 
with mingled fear and consternation. 

‘‘Danton,” she sobbed, ‘‘we have been married three 
months. Are you tired of me already ?” 

‘¢'Yes,”” he answered, with cruel candor, ‘Iam. It was 
a bad business altozether—our marriage. The devil’s 
own luck has attended all my attempts at matrimony. To 
be frank, Lilian, I feel that I have been abomiaably swin- 
dled.” 

She cowered as if he had struck her a blow. 
tread appeared on her pinched little face, 

«Oh, Danton, did you marry me for my money ?” 

He was scowling at the threadbare carpet. Though in 
good society Mr. Moultrie passed for a gentleman, in pri- 

vate life, of late, his languaze and conduct had been such 
as to utterly disqualify him for that time-honored title. 

‘‘For what else than money would I, or any other man, 
have married you ?” he answered. 

«When you urged me to fly with you, Danton, you said 
you loved me—you promised to love me all the rest of my 


life.” 


Sore dis- 


‘* You were a precious fool to believe it ! said Moultrie, 
with ao unpleasant laugh. ‘Confession is good for the 
soul—you may as well know the truth now as at a later 
day—I never cared 4 straw for you. Do you thiuk your- 
self the sort of woman to inspire passion ? Ugh !” 

‘*Then it was true,” ahe gasped, “all you said that night 
in the conservatory, to Margaret Groy ?” 

** True as truth itself!’ 

She fell helplessly back on the sofa, 

‘‘Margaret tried to save me,’ she sobbed. ‘T see it 
now. She was my true friend; but I would not be 
saved.” 

‘For heaven’s sake, don’t talk about Meg!’ he cried, 
coloring with wrath, ‘‘I was an ass that I did not marry 
her years ago; my cursed prudence ruined me. And to 
think that, after all my caution, I should have been en- 
trapped by the daughter of the real criminal! Jove! it 
looks like a just judgment. If [ had remained true to that 
handsome vixen, all might have been well.” 

She lay quite still for several moments, with her pas 
buried in her frail hands. Danton Moultrie felt no throb 
of pity for this girl—scarcely more than a child—who, 
innocent herself, had been stripped of fortune, father, 
friends—all in a day, and forced to bear a load of shame 
and sorrow that might have broken stronger shoulders 
than hers, Disappointment, chagrin, the ruin of all his 
fine plans, made him brutal. He had married a sickly, 
ugly girl for her fortune and grand connections, only to 
find her the daughter of an infamous scoundrel, penniless, 
helpless—an unloved burden that would yet weigh him 
down, he wrathfully felt, to the very dust. And Meg, 
grand, beautiful Meg, whom he had loved and deserted— 
to her had fallen the money and all the good lost by Lilian. 
No wonder he saw something like retribution in this un- 
precedented turn of affairs, 

‘* Danton !’’—she raised her white face at last—‘‘it ia 
true that I am ugly and sick and unattractive, but why 
did you ever tell me you loved me? Was it right to de- 
ceive me like that ? Could any good come of it? Iloved 
you, and so believed you. And now I am your wife, you 
are my husband. What is to become of us ?” 

_ Heaven only knows,” he answered, sulkily. ‘Our 
money is spent—we have been living for three months at 
an expensive hotel, paying doctors’ bills and incurring all 
sorts of ruinous expenses on your account. For instance, 
you have but just discharged that girl, Celeste.” 

‘‘T was ill ; it was necessary that some one should take 
care of me—you would not.” 

‘‘Nursing is not my forte. Don’t cry, Pins crying 
woman gives me the horrors, especially one to whom tears 
are unbecoming. The situation is just this: we have 
reached the bottom of our purse, we are in abominable 
lodgings, I have lost the situation which your father ob- 
tained for me some months ago, and can find no other 
suited to my peculiar abilities; the landlady here looks 
upon us with doubtful eyes; she evidently suspects some- 
thing wrong—in short, it’s the devil’s own dilemma !” 

‘* What are we to do?” she said again, with a look of 
absolute despair on her wasted face. 

‘¢That’s a question more easily asked than answered,” 
replied Danton Moultrie. He sprang up from his 
chair, and walked the floor for some moments in silence, 
After all, he had an apology for a conscience. Lilian 
watched him witha vague presentiment of evil. ‘I have 
had letters from New Orlo.ins,” he said, at last, keeping 
his eves averted from her breathless face and limp figure, 
‘calling me thither to settle some old business affuirs, 
and it is absolutely imperative that I should go at once,” 

She clasped her hands involuntarily, 
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**New Orleans!’ she shuddered. 
take me with you, Danton ?” 

‘*My dear child,” he answered, with forced lightness, 
‘‘that is quite impossible! Where is the money for such 
a journey ? Moreover, in your state of health it would 
be very imprudent. At this season of the year the South 
is scarcely the place for you.” 

‘* When will you return ?—how am I to live while you 
are away ?”’ 

‘‘Of course I sh all return at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Meanwhile, I have an idea—a good one, I think. 
Address a few words to Margaret Harmon, and I feel sure 
she will open her home to you. Her father was sick with 
fever, or something, after his release from prison, and she 
has been attending him down at Gull Beach. I learned 
this much from the newspapers. I am confident that 
the Harmouns are ignorant of our whereabouts, and of our 
pecuniary troubles. Appeal to them, and you will be 
helped.” 

Weak and spiritles sas Lilian was, a flash of indignant 
red appeared in her sallow cheeks. 

‘‘Ask help of Margaret, and of that man whom my 
father so deeply injured ? Danton, Danton! how can 
you propose such a thing? If I were starving I would 
not dare approach that pair! Think of all they have suf- 
fered—think how they must hate the child of Gerald For- 
tescue! Betwixt Margaret and me stand my father’s 
sins, too terrible to be forgiven. Let her never hear my 
name again—never see my face.” 

‘Stuff! She was fond of you three months ago, and 
Meg is steadfast by nature. I'll wager my head that she 
would fly to you on the wings of the wind if she knew 
your present predicament. However, I shall not argue 
the point. I suppose you have no other frionds of whom 
you could ask aid ?” 

‘“‘None. My father’s disgrace has alienatea all who 
called themselves by that name. You know yourself that 
no living creature has approached me since the truth was 
made public.” 

“It’s the way of the world. Well, then, I shall be 
Obliged to leave you in this execrable place alone.” 

She shuddered. 

‘‘ Alone! that is a terrible word, Danton. Tell me the 
truth. Do you mean ever to come back to me ?” 

He paused in his uneasy tramp around the room. 

‘*To be sure. What a question! Don’t fall into the 
doldrams, Lilian ; don’t bore me with lamentations. A 
man must attend to business,” 

‘© What business ?” 

‘‘You would not understand if I should try to explain,” 
he answered, with an impatient wave of the hand; ‘it is 
enough that I must go. Bereasonable. Tears annoy me. 
Since you will have nothing to do with the Harmons, 
you must content yourself to remain here in solitude till I 
return.” 

With a cry she sprang up from the old sofa, and cast 
herself in a trembling heap at his feet. 

‘*Danton, in mercy do not leave me here, sick and 
friendless! If you go, something tells me I shall never 
see your face again. Pity me, even if you cannot love 
me. Iam your wife—do not desert me like this!” 

He thrust her rudely from him. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Lilian! This is not a matter of 
choice, but of necessity. You agitate yourself without 
cause. Our honeymoon is over. We must now begin life 
in earnest. I think there’s an opening for me at New Or- 
leans. Dollars and cents must push sentiment aside. 
Consider the situation, and act like a woman, not like a 
child.” . 


‘Surely you will 


very well together. 


She was little more than a child, and a weak, heart- 
broken one at that, and she clung about his knees, sob- 
bing and crying violently. 

‘* Danton, Danton ! it was cruel of you to swear that 
you loved me, when you cared for nothing but my father’s 
money—it was cruel to deceive me, to stoop to falsehood 
to win my hand; but it is still more cruel for you to for- 
sake me in this manner, If papa had lived—only lived, 


‘| even in poverty and deep disgrace, I should have had one 


on whom I could rely, but now—now I am utterly forlorn 
and desolate !” 

Like the majority of his sex, he hated scenes. He 
raised her up, forced her back to the sofa, and tried to 
say something soothing and consoling. He had decided 
in his own mind what he would do, but he preferred du- 
plicity to violence, a little harmless dissembling to the 
outcry which would certainly follow should he frankly 
confess his plans, : 

‘*Be calm, Lilian. Some other time, when you are 
more reasonable, we will talk further of this matter. I 
must ask the physician to give you something for your 
nerves, You are not forsaken—how absurdly you talk ! 
1 had no idea that your nature was so suspicious and 
crotchety. Though I do not pretend to love you, I dare 
say we shall live as happily as the rest of the world. I 
have made a bad bargain, and so, for that matter, have 
you ; but thousands of others do the sama. and yet get on 
Let us reconcile ourselves with the 
irremediable. There’s a vast deal of cheating done, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in the matrimonial line, Come, 
I will say no more about New Orleans. Dry your eyes, 
kiss me, and be comforted.” 

He bestowed upon her a hasty caress. 

‘¢*Then you will not go?” she said, gazing at him with 
strange solemnity. 

‘‘Not at present. I will write to my Southern friends 
and excuse myself, for a few weeks, at least. Meanwhile, 
something may turn up—like Micawber, I base my hopes 
on that. You will grow stronger, and I may somehow 
obtain the funds necessary to take you with me. Let us 
not despair.” 

He sat down to a table and began to write a letter, with 
a vast show of ease and unconcern. Was Lilian deceived ? 
Not at all Suffering had sharpened her eyes. In the 
last three months she had obtained frequent glimpses of 
the real nature of this man. He was heartless, cold- 
blooded, unspeakably eelfish. He cared not a fig for her ; 
he looked upon himself as injured and cheated, and upon 
the girl he had married as an intolerable burden, to be 
shaken off at the first opportunity. She lay and watched 
him as he wrote, or pretended to write, the message which 
was to appease the impatience of his Southern friends. 
How hot and stifling was the shabby room! The mono- 
tonous rumble of wheels on the pavement outside, the 
‘‘one demnition grind” of a wheezy hand-organ under 
the window, filled up the dreary silence. Everything was 
disagreeable and exusperating. And this was the end of 
that wealth and splendor to which Lilian Fortescue had 
been born—worse yet, the end of that love-dream on 
which she had staked her hope of earthly happiness. 

At last Danton Moultrie arose from the table, with his 
letter in hand. Strange to say, it was addressed to Mar- 
garet Grey Harmon, Gull Beach. 

‘“[ am going out to mail this,” he said, carelessly. 
‘* Heavens! the room is like a furnace! It will be impos- 
sible for you to exist here long. Take courage, I will be 
back directly.” 

She made no effort to detain him, but her weary, miser- 
able eyes followed him to the door... He turned about on 
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the threshold, met that pitiful gaze, and looked unoom- 
fortable. 

‘*Good-by !” she said, almost solemnly. 

‘‘That’s a very unpleasant word, my dear,” he an- 
Swered. ‘‘I prefer the Frenchman’s more hopeful ax 
revoir.” 

And with that he closed the door of the stifling little 
chamber and went off down the stair. 

She listened till the last echo of his footateps had died 
away, then fell back wearily on the slippery sofa. There 
she lay all the remainder of that broiling day, staring into 
vacancy. An apathy of utter despair had seized her. 
She was stunned by this new calamity. She felt that Moul- 
trie would not return—she would see his face no more ; he 
had deliberately deserted her. 

Her flesh burned like fire. She knew that she was very 
ill, but the knowledge gave her no uneasiness. Whether 
she lived or died was of little importance now. 

The room grew dark, lights began to shine in the street 
outside. A cool wind blew up from the harbor over the 
parched and dusty city. Presently the landlady, a sour, 
ill-favored woman, opened the door, and looked in upon 
the sick and wretched girl. 

‘“‘You here alone ?” she said, distrustfully. 
your husband, ma’am ?” 

Without lifting her heavy head, Lilian answered : 

“ Gone !”" 

“Gone !”” echoed the woman. 
mean to say he has left you ?” 

66 Yes. ” 

She advanced to the sofa, and holding up her kerosene 
lamp, surveyed her lodger with wrath and amaze. 

‘Well, I never! “Iwas pretty sudden, wasn’t it? I 
suspected something wrong betwixt you two the first time 
you darkened my doors. Now, who shall I look to for 
my rent, 1’d like to know ? and Ia poor widow—and you 
sick enough to be in a hospital this very minute. I gets 
my Jiving by the lodgings, ma’am, and you'll have to pay 
or quit. What ever made your husband leave you ?” 

Aroused from her stupor by this new tormentor, Lilian 
‘lifted herself on her elbow. 

‘‘That is no matter of yours,” she answered, with a 
touch of anger. ‘‘Let me remain here a while—you will 
be paid for your room. I have clothing in my trunks, 
and valuables—take them, if you like, but leave me in 
peace. 9 

**T’ve heard of trunks being filled with stones and 
bricks and such like, just to cheat honest people out of 
their proper dues,” said this keen landlady. 

Lilian drew some keys from her pocket and feebly held 
them out to her. 

‘*¢ Look for yourself,” she said. 

Without the slightest hesitation, the woman unlocked 
the trunks, and briskly turned over their contents. Yes; 
rich fabrics were there—velvets, silks, laces, fine embroi- 
deries. Witha mollified air she arose from her investiga- 
tion. 

‘‘ Would you like to have me send for a doctor, ma’am ?” 
ghe asked. 

‘*No,” replied poor Lilian—‘‘doctors are for people 
who wish to live—I do not.” 

‘‘Lor’, how shocking! Husband or no husband, J 
should want to wear out some of those fine gowns, ma’am. 
Don't you fret. Like enough he'll come back soon. 
What can I do for you ?” 

‘‘Leave me,” repeated Lilian. And the woman gave 
her a glass of water, and went away. 

All that night the fever-stricken girl lay, now in a 
stupor, now tossing upon her hard bed, half-delirious, 


‘* Where’s 


‘* Goodness me ! do you 


calling the name of the husband who had so basely de- 
serted her. In the morning, when the hard-featured land- 
lady came again to the door, she recoiled, aghast, at sight 
of Lilian. Even the contents of the trunks might not pay 
for a prolonged illness and burial expenses. 

“If you’ve any friends, ma’am, they ought to be sent 
for,” she said, decisively. 

‘*T have none,”’ answered Lilian. 

‘*Shall I set a police officer on the track of your hus- 
band ?” 

‘*No; oh, no!” 

‘*Don’t you want food, or medicine, or something, 
ma’am ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, nothing !”” 

But as the morning advanced she grew worse. The: 
landlady looked in upon her again, and, alarmed at the 
change in her appearance, sent a messenger for the near- 
est physician. After some delay the disciple of Escula- 
plus mounted the narrow stair, catching his professional 
toes more than once in the holes of the worn-out oilcloth ;. 
examined the patient, and shook his head. 

‘*A serious case. Some trouble. here,” lightly tapping. 
her chest ; ‘much fever. Needs rest and quiet above all 
thin gs. 99 

He wrote a prescription, and departed. 

A little money still remained in Lilian’s purse. The 
landlady went to the nearest drug-store, procured the 
medicine, and returned somewhat sulky and troubled. 

‘“ You'll have to Jeave in the morning, ma’am, trunks or 
no trunks,” she said. ‘‘I couldn't take the responsibility 
of keeping you here sick on my hands, Besides, it might 
be something infectious, and that would scare the other 
lodgers. So to-morrow you must quit.” 

A cry of despair burst from the girl’s pale lips, 

‘‘ Whither shall I go ?” 

‘* That’s your affair, ma’am. Every one for him or her- 
self in this world, say I.” 

‘¢Oh, what a hard world it is!” moaned Lilian. ‘I 
never, never dreamed before that it could be so hard and. 
cruel.” 

The landlady retired without further words. No en- 
treaties could touch her heart. She had kept a lodging- 
house for twenty years, and her sympathies were as a. 
dried-up fountain. But she sent a slip-shod maid to give 
Lilian a narcotic which the doctor had ordered, and di- 
rectly a merciful oblivion overtook the sufferer—for a. 
time, at least, she ceased to think or feel. 

The sultry, oppressive day wore on, the afternoon shad- 
ows grew long in the shabby chamber, but Lilian slept, 
and forgot her misery and despair—forgot that she was 
an unloved wife, a deserted, friendless creature, who was. 
to be driven on the morrow into the street, or to some 
public institution. Vague dreams began to throng her 
brain. Now she was back in the red boudoir on Beacon. 
Hill ; now she was listening to Danton Moultrie’s love- 
making; then Margaret Grey, in her splendid beauty, 
had stepped before her, and was waving the Southerner 
angrily away. 

‘‘You must not marry him !” she heard her rival cry. 
‘* Ho is false and worthless—he does not love you !” 

But Moultrie’s voice drowned the other—lured, con- 
strained, overpowered her. In darkness and secrecy she 
was flying with the idol of her fond, foolish, all too cred- 
ulous heart—flying from father, home, peace, happiness. 
Again she lived over her brief time of bliss, the terrible 
news of Gerald Fortescue’s tragic death, the more terrible. 
discovery of her husband’s indifference—his deceit and 
selfishness. 

‘* Margaret! dear Margaret!’ she moaned in her 
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dreams. ‘‘I would not believe you—I would not believe 
ny cwn eyes and ears. Was there ever such infatuation 
ac mine ? and now see howI am punished! Oh! where 
are you? Come to me! Have you quite forgotten 
Lilian ?” 

A cool hand suddenly touched her burning forchead. 
She started, opened her eyes, A face was bending down 
to her own, lovely, tearful, yet smiling ; soft lips pressed 
her hot cheek. 

Two persons had just entered the chamber. One, a 
man, stood in the background, waiting ; the other, a fair 
woman, folded Lilian in two imperative arms. 

‘“‘T am here!” cried the voice of Meg herself, ‘My 
poor, poor darling! I have found yon, at last!” 

With a wild scream, Lilian tried to rise up. 

‘* Margaret ! Margaret !’’ 

Yes, it was that very person, radiant, beautiful, but with 
a look on her face which told that she fully realized the 
solemuity of this meeting, overshadowed as it was with 
spectres of change, sorrow, shame, death. 

‘*I have come to take you from this place, darling,” she 
said, tenderly. ‘‘ We are cousins, you know, and it is my 
right to care for you now and always,” 

‘* How did you find me ?” gasped Lilian, with a great 
joy dawning in her wasted face. 

‘‘ Yesterday Danton Moultrie wrote ‘me a letter,” an- 
swered Meg, as she held the worn little figure close to 
her heart, ‘‘ telling me that ho was about to depart for the 
South, and that you were here, penniless, sick, alone! the 
weak, contemptible villain! At noon to-day his message 
reached me—the first news that I had received of you 
since Gerald Fortescue’s death. Forgive me, dear, for 
not secking you sooner. Papa has been ill—very ill, and 
I did not know—I could not dream that you were in this 
strait.” 

Lilian tried to shrink away. 

“You forget that I am Gerald Fortescue’s daughter, 
Margaret. As such, I could not expect you to give me 
a thought.” " 

Meg clasped her closer yet. 

«Not upon you shall Gerald Fortescue’s sins be visited 
—God forbid! Poor little martyr! Did Mrs. Maitland 
forsake yon, too ?” : 

Lilian shuddered. 

“Yes. She left the Beacon Hill honse on the very day 
of my father’s suicide, and I have not heard one word 
from her since that time.” 

“Shameful ! How you must have suffered !” sobbed Meg. 
Then, in a loving, tremulous voice, she called, ‘* Papa !” 

The figure that bad been waiting by the door stepped 
forward and pansed beside Lilian. A pale, stooping man, 
with hair as white as snow, and a delicately molded face 
stamped with profound melancholy. Philip Harmon, 
free once more, but with his life wasted and ruined—with 
a weight of sadness and loss upon him, which not even 
his danchter’s love could ever lift. 

Lilian,” said Meg, gently, ‘‘this is your uncle Philip. 
He wishes to know you. In him you will find a good 
friend, a tender guardian.” 

Lilian’s timid heart seemed to stand still in the presence 
of this man who had suffered such injury at her father’s 
hands ; but with a compassionate look, and a manner so 
kind and gentle that she was reassured in spite of herself, 
he bent and embraced her, 

“Dear child,” he said, tenderly, “from this moment 
you shall be my especial care! Henceforth I hive two 
daughters instead of one, There’s a carriage at the door. 
We must tnke you away with us at once.” 

‘* Paya aud I will nurse you back to health and strength 


again,” said Meg, bravely. ‘I am grateful to Danton 
Moultrie for writing that letter. All things considered, 
it was wonderfully thoughtful of him. You deceived, 
abused child! come with us, and forget that man, even 
though he is your husband—forget your disappointments 
and sorrows, and be happy again with papa and me.” 
Philip Harmon called the landlady, paid the sick girl’s 


bill, gathered up her earthly possessions, and, with the 


help of his servant Martin, who was waiting outside, he 
conveved Lilian tenderly to the carriage. And, supported 
in Mee’s arms, Danton Moultrie’s deserted bride was car- 
ried back to the house on Beacon Hill, and the best phy- 
Sicians in the city summoned to attend her. 

‘** Her vitality 1s at the lowest ebb,” suid one of these— 
‘*her life hangs by a thread.” 

Skillful nurses watched her by night and day. Meg 
was constantly at her side—so, too, was Philip Harmon. 
Nothing could exceed the devotion of this pair to Gerald 
Fortescne’s daughter. They had forgiven and forgotten 
everything ; they surrounded her with the tenderest love 
and care, Slowly and reluctantly Lilian, at last, began te 
mend. Assoon as she could with safety be moved, they 
carried her down to Gull Beach. There, among the sands 
and the sea-gulls, with the wholesome breath of ocean 
blowing upon her, and surrounded by every luxury that 
wealth could buy, she passed the remaining days of that 
fateful Summer. 

Gerald Fortescue’s name was never mentioned in her 
hearing, neither was Danton Moultrie’s. She was docile 
and uncomplaining, grateful and affectionate, both to her 
new-found uncle and to Meg. She said little, she shed 
no tears, but all the while there was a look on her white, 
pinched face that grieved Meg unspeakably. The latter 
knew, without beirg told, that Lilian was breaking her 
heart for the man who had deceived and deserted her. 

‘*My poor child,” she said to her one day, as the two 
sat in a deep window of the hall, looking out on the wide 
blue sea, ‘‘ will you not try to be happy with papa and 
me? We love you tenderly—live for our sakes.” 

A wan smile parted Lilian’s pale lips. 

“T dotry, Margaret ; but, somehow, it is quite useless. 
I was not mads tor a heroine—I cannot bear misfortune 
creditably. Iam not like you. I was never strong, you 
know, and under the most favorable circumstances I am 
sure my life conld not have been a long one.” 

There, in the seclusion of Beach Hall, they had shut 
themselves away from the world. But one visitor ever in- 
truded on their privacy—Robin Leith. Occasionally he 
came to dine, or to spend a quiet hour on the terrace or 
in the garden. Philip Harmon never failed to give him a 
hearty welcome. The melancholy, white-haired man, old 
beyond his years, had conceived a lively attachment for 
the young lawyer. Lilian’s thin face always brightened, 
too, at sight of him. But Meg—well, Meg was the same 
grand, indifferent creature which she had always been 
when Leith was by. Her manner was even a little more 
frigid thanof old. She treated him with common civility, 
but nothing more, 

Was he hurt by these lofty airs? He had shed his 
blood for her—did he resent her steadily increasing cold- 
ness? Not atall. He simply devoted himself to Philip 
Harmon and to poor Lilian, and left Meg to her own sweet 
will, She had fixed the gulf between them, he made no 
effort to bridge it. 

“T like Mr. Leith,” said Lilian, as she reclined in her 
invalid-chair, under the fir-trees, one August morning, 
‘Tt does me gond jnst to look at him, to hear him talk, 
he is so strong and manly, so resolnte, yet geutle ; so fi: m, 


yet kind. One could trust bim/in life-and in death, 
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Uncle Philip is fond of him, too; but you—well, you 
snub him fearfully, Meg—I wonder he does not take 
offense. It is plain that you do not like to have him come 
here, dear.” 

Meg was feeding a gaudy peacock in the graveled walk. 
{She threw her last kernel of grain tothe fowl, then turned 
to Lilian with a serene smile. 

‘IT should be a monster of ingratitude if I objected to 
his visits. He his periled his life in my servics, Not 
long ago he sustained very serious injuries for my sake. 
Papa and [ are his debtors to an enormous extent. Not 
for worlds would I fail to make him welcome in our home. 
I think he snubs me quite as much as I do him.” 

‘“‘Meg, dear, I fancied, perhaps, that he might care for 
you. You are one of those women that all men love at 
sight.” 

Meg grew frigid. 

‘What put that absurd idea into your head ? You are 
quite wrong. Once, ages ago, he fancied himself enam- 

ored of me, it is true, but that was in his callow days. 
He has grown old and wise since then. No, I assure you 
that papa is the attraction, the only one, which brings him 
to Gull Beach now.” 

The hot Summer gave way to frosty Autumn. In spite 
of the care and luxury which surrounded her, in spite 
of the best of medical aid, Lilian grew weaker and 
weaker. At last her physicians prescribed a sea voyage, 
and the airof southern France. Meg and Philip Harmon 
now seemed to live only for this girl. The necessary 
preparations were quickly made, and in the late Septem- 
ber the little party sailed for Europe, in search of health 
and consolation for poor, heart-broken Lilian. 

Robin Leith and Miss Prue bade them farewell in the 
saloon of the English steamer. It was a dull, melancholy 
day. The roofs and spires of Boston were blotted out in 
Tain ; fonm-caps dotted the harbor ; dreary-looking people 
lounged about the dismal wharves ; the bells and whistles 
of passing boats sounded like demon voices through the 
mist, and the spirits of the little company seemed quite in 
keeping with the outer world; a cloud rested upon each 
and all. 

‘When will you return ?” said Robin Leith, as he hold 
-Meg’s gloved fingers for a moment at parting. 

‘Impossible to say,” she answered ; “everything de- 
pends upon Lilian, Wo shall spend the Winter in the 

Riviera, or, if the air of that place does not agree with her, 
on the Nile, perhaps, or in Tangiers, or some other out-of- 
the-way corner of earth.”’ 

His brown, reserved face was a little paler than usual. 

‘‘Do not forget your friends at home.” 

‘¢T will not—I have a retentive memory,” she answered, 
carelessly. 

‘‘T feel sure we shall never set eyes on yon again |” cried 
Miss Prue. “If you are not drowned or blown up at sea, 
some foreign count will marry you—one of those artful 
creatures that lie in wait for rich American heiresses, I 
haven't a hope of ever beholding you again.” 

Meg smiled, scornfully. 

‘* Be at ease, dear Miss Prue—I shall never marry.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense! A girl like you without a lover, 
is like a fine landscape without sunshine,” 

‘Papa is my lover, and a very devoted and pliant one 
I find him.” 

Miss Prne shrugged her angular shoulders. 

‘Watt awhile. Your day has not yet come. As for 
that child Lilian, mark my words, you will never bring 
her back alive, Danton Moultrie has killed her. Neither 
the South of France nor any other place will prolong her 
life so much as o day.” 
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**Good-by,” said Robin Leith ; ‘‘to my mind, partings 
are a foretaste of death.” 

‘*Good-by,” auswered Meg, with a feverish brightness 
in her eyes and a mocking smile on her lips; ‘in the 
words of Kathleen Mavourneen’s young man, ‘It may be 
for years, and it may be for ever.’ Kiss me, Miss Prue, 
and keep a warm place in your heart for me always.” 

That was all. Robin Leith went back to his law-office, 
and Meg slipped away to another world across the great 
ocean. : 

They carried Lilian to a lovely villa among the palms 
and olives and orange-trees of Nice—a charming spot, 
fanned by soft winds from the blue Mediterranean, The 
broad river Raillon murmured just beyond the roses and 
aloes of its gorgeous gardens, Cloudless skies and Sum- 
mer seas, sunshine, flowers and perfume breathed blessings 
upon her. Philip Harmon and his daughter ministered to 
her constantly. 

‘‘Now, Lilian, darling,” Meg said, with forced gayety, 
**you have nothing to do but to grow strong and well in 
this earthly paradise.” 

Alas ! that wasted little body was like a frost-nipped 
flower, which no late sun, however genial, can revive. 
Lilian was doomed. Under the palms of the Promenade 
des Angluis, strangers soon came to speak of her as *‘ the 
little American girl, just gone in a decline.” Every fine 
morning, when her pony-carriage appeared on the drive, 
hundreds of compassionate glances were cast on the pa- 
thetic face which daily grew thinner and whiter, like a 
waning moon. 

In vain the Harmons spent long hours with her in the 
beautiful Vallée des Fleurs, where the purple anemones 
and pink-and-blue hepaticas fmade a rare carpet for her 
weak feet, and where the air seemed full of balm and 
healing. In vain they carried her through Eden-liltg 
fields, and gardens burning with carnations, rank with 
heliotrope and rose, and among the lovely hills that lie 
at the base of the white-capped Maritime Alps. In vain 
they sailed over sunny waters, to the Islands of Ste. Mar. 
guerite and St. Honorat, and all the enchanting’ ¢pots 
round about, seeking health and distraction for the feeble 
body and sad heart. The fiat had gone forth, the sands 
of that young life were almost run. 

One day, when riding on the Corniche road, overlooking 
the Mediterranean from a height of nearly two thousaud 
feet, with heath-covered mountains rising in the back- 
ground till they ended in perpetual snow, and the olive- 
trees and acacias swaying in the sun, Lilian said to Megz: 

“IT would like to breathe my last in this lovely land— I 
would like to be buried here. ‘I feel the daisies growing 
over me.’ Don’t take my body away, dear; find it a 
resting-place under some gray olive in these beautiful val- 
leys.”” 

A week later the end came. 

‘“‘T forgive Danton Moultrie,’ she said. 
broken my heart, but I forgive him, And you, oh, my 
dear ones ” turning her failing eyes from Meg’s tear- 
ful face to the pale, sorrowful one of Philip Harmon—* [ 
bless you both |! You have made my last days huppy !” 

And with these words she died. 


(To be continued.) 


*‘ He has 


DYAKS’ TRAPS, 


Tue Dvyaks’ traps are very successful, but dangerous to 
all travelers. A young tree is beht by main force into a 
bow, and the arrow is represented by a stout spear placed 
horizontally about three-feet from the ground. When 
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the catch—which is in the track—is touched, the spear is But accidents are not so common from this sou 
thrust forward with immense force, and any passing ob- | might be expected. Certain signs and marks j 
ject is instantly and hopelessly transfixed, unless it be so | brushwood, on either side the spear, nearly always 
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low as to allow the passage of the spear over its head. | the sharp-sighted Dyak of his danger ; and he enters the 
The pig-spears, which are set nearer the ground, transfix | bush, and so gets carefully round the spear, or searches for 
a man’s legs; the deer-spears thrust him through about | the catch, over which he strides. Carelessness, however,. 
the thighs or waist. will sometimes cause most horrible accidents, 
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Amone the ministers and favorites of Louis XIV., few 
occupy a nobler position than Colbert. While many by 
their frivolity and subserviency to the monarch’s pride 
were hurrying France to ruin, Colbert labored steadily 
and ably to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
country by fostering agriculture, manufactures, fisheries, 
and by lightening the taxes that crippled industry. His 
eye reached beyond the borders of the kingdom, and he did 
more than all before him to develop the resources of Can- 
ada and extend discovery. It was no idle flattery that led 
some to give his name to the mighty river Mississippi. 

Richelieu was the inflexible master of Louis XIIL; Col- 
bert was the faithful servant of Louis XIV. His person- 
ality was less impressive and less oppressive than that of 
Richelieu, and although there was immense severity in 
many of his acts, yet, 
whether it is true or 
not that after his 
death the people, for 
whose good he had 
unswervingly striven, 
loaded his memory 
with insults, it is 
certainly true that 
he has not been held 
up to execration, as 
Richelieu has been, 
by subsequent writ- 
ers of history. Yet, 
as in his lifetime he 
obtained two some- 
what repellent nick- 
names from two dis- 
tinguished persons, 
one of whom called 
him the Man of 
Marble, and the 
other simply The 
North, and as he did 
undoubtedly think it 
his duty to do many 
seemingly cruel 
things, it may be as » 
well to see what kind 
of time it was that 
Colbert came to set 
right, and whit kind 
of man he was, compared with his contemporaries, 

The spectacular magnificence which, in Richelieu’s 
time, those in high places combined with an inconceiv- 
able grossness of thought, speech and action ; the misery, 
squalor and ignorance which prevailed at lurge ; the affec- 
tation of chivalry, going hand-in-hand with an attitude of 
mind which was not shocked at the basest schemes of 
treachery and assassination—all are familiar to us. 

Richelieu’s great schemes were constantly thwarted 
by intrigues, the promoters of which never . hesitated 
to undertake plots of betrayal and secret: murder to 
which the faintest approach would, in these days, excite 
an outcry through all Europe. Such a state of thing 
Richelieu had to contend with, and partly because he was 
compelled to spend much of his time in guarding himself 
against treacherous intrigues and deadly plots, he did not 
leave the general state of morals and manners very much 
better than he found it. Nor did Mazarin, who, what- 
ever else he did, took uncommonly good care of himself, 
mend matters very greatly. It was left for Colbert to re- 
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duce to a state of order the chaos which he found, and to 
contribute more than any one else to the glory of Louis 
XIV.’s reign. 

At Mazarin’s death many things were changed, but 
many remained, till Colbert changed them, unchanged, 
or, perhaps, rather exaggerated inevil. Louis XIV., who, 
it has been not unjustly said, succeeded to Mazarin, was 
more magnificently frivolous than his father. He was 
free from the ridicule which attached to Louis XIII., who 
allowed himself to be browbeaten by his miserable favor- 
ites whenever he was not under the spell of Richelieu’s 
overpowering will; but in some ways—especially in his 
exbibition to his intimates of an extravagant and vulgar 
curiosity—he. was almost equally ridiculous in the eyes of 
his contemporaries, while the formal ceremony which he 
introduced into his daily life must seem to us absurd 
rather than stately. To be sure, this ceremony was not 
invented by him, 
and there is a story 
that when he was a 
boy, his mother, Anne 
of Austria, had him 
whipped frequently, 
and thdt once, feel- 
ing worried with the 
formal respect. paid 
to him by everybody, 
he said that he would 
gladly give up - all 
the honor and glory 
of the pompous cere- 
mony if he might 
also give up his flog- 
gings. Even his 
getting up was 
regulated by an ex- 
actitude which we 
may vainly hope to 
seo introduced into 
a code of law. A 
solemn rule was in- 
scribed in the Traité 
des Droits to this 
effect: ‘‘When the 
King first gets up, 
the grand chamber- 
lain, or the first 
gentleman of the 
chamber, or whatever 
great officer next in dignity may be present, offers his 
Majesty a dressing-gown, the weight of which is supported 
by the first groom of the chambers. When his. Majesty 
puts on his shirt the first groom of the chambers helps 
him with the right sleeve —the first groom of the wardrobe 
with the left.” Other officers of the Court were intrusted 
with the more pleasing duty of atranging the dresses for 
the masks, balls and comedies which were given at the 
Court. There wasa special official whose duty it was to look 
after the King’s cravat. Putting on his cravat was the busi- 
ness of the master of the wardrobe, but it was laid down that 
in all cases if after the cravat was put on there seemed 
to beanything unsatisfactory about it, the cravatier might, 
in the absence of any superior officer, touch it and arrange 
it with his own hands. Privileges of this sort were 
jealously sought after. It was a special right of the first 
master of the household to present himself with the 
Kings’ broth in the morning if the King sent for broth. 
When the King went hunting it was the master of the 
hunt’s sole privilege to, put into;hisyhands ao staff with 
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which to guard himself from overhanging branches. 
There is of course notbing curious in the fact that these 
things were done, and done with o sense of honor and 
gratification, by people about the King ; but what is cu- 
rious is that the doing of them should have been made 
into a kind of religious service—that there should have 
been jealousics and heartburnings about the smallest of 
these privileges —and that the assignment to one person of 
the care of the King’s right shirt-sleeve and to another of 
his left shirt-sleeve should have been made with as much 
pomp and importance as the appointment to the highest 
State offices. 

There was one curious touch of nature associated with 
all this tedious ceremony. While the most brilliant and 
most powerful men in the kingdom were waiting at the 
King’s door before his rising, there was one person who 
went in before the grand chamberlain, before the first 
groom of the chambers, before the whole crowd of cardi- 
nals, marshals and ministers, who waited respectfully for 


his Majesty’s signal that he was awake and ready to re- 


eeive them. This person was the King’s old:‘nurse, whom 
he always embraced affectionately before Oeeeme himself 
to the toilsome formalities of the day. 

Meanwhile all this attention to ceremonious detail did 
nothing to alleviate the appalling grossness of manners 
and conversation which had existed in the time of the 
former King. Things which happily would now appear 
outrageous were said, written, and done by people of the 
highest birth and education. The fastidious observance 
of a ceremonial code of Court fashions had no relation to 
what is now regarded as the most rudimentary principle 
of good manners—that is, the pretense if not the reality 
of a wish to spare other persons’ feelings. For instance, 
when Mazarin was dying, people played at cards in his 
room up to the last moment, and courtiers who a few 
days before had trembled at his nod, vied with each other 
in saying the bitterest things that they could to him. 
Mazarin himself supported these brutalities with admir- 
able coolness, which was exemplified when some one 
brought him the news that a comet had appeared. ‘‘ The 
eomet does me honor,” said the cardinal, Brienne, on 
the same occasion, went to see Mazarin, to whom he was 
much attached. ‘* Brienne,” said the cardinal, in tones 
which seemed to seek for consolation and sympathy, ‘I 
am dying.” ‘‘SoIsce, Monseigneur,” replied Brienne. 
Anne of Austria got a similar and yet more brutal reply 
to similar words addressed by her to a devoted follower 
on her deathbed, and it would be more easy than pleas- 
ant to give many examples of the strange want of what 
we now call decancy which accompanied extravagant 
attention to pedantic forms of decorum. 

- In the splendor of his establishment, Louis XIV. was 
far from falling below that of his father, or rather that of 
Richelieu, for in Louis XIII.’s reign the most striking 
and magnificent entertainments were those given by the 
great cardinal. Balls and comedies were given in rapid 
succession at Louis XIV.’s Court, but without any kind 
of reference to the fitness of the occasion. When Anne 
ef Austria was desperately ill, only ten days befora her 
death, the King presided with great gayety at the nup- 
tials of Mlle. d’Artigny. The betrothal feast took place 
at the Palais Royal while the Queen-mother was ex- 
piring at the Louvre, and thus, as Barriere says, ‘On 
mélait les appréts, la pompe et la joie d’une noce aux an- 
goisses d’une agonie,” The Qucen-mother sent for the 
King and pointed cut the impropriety of his conduct, not 
so much on her account as on hisown. She told him he 
should reflect that the people might be irritated against 
him if they saw him amusing himself at ao time when she 


was hourly threatened with death. This was not the only 
chagrin the poor Queen had. It was brought to her 
knowledge that while she lay dying the King and liis 
brother were already quarreling in the next room over the 
distribution of her pearls and diamonds. What the 
Queen thonght of this is not recorded, but she made ex- 
cuses of her son’s heartless behavior in the other matter 
by saying that allowances must be made for the impulsive- 
ness of youth. The King himself used to appear in the 
ballets which were given in Court, and for which verses 
were written by Benserade—verses of a kind which would 
not now be tolerated upon any stage, although then they 
were spoken in a brilliant theatre to a brilliant audienco 
by the greatest ladies and gentlemen of the day. 

In all the conditions of life in Paris in the seventeenth 
century the same strange contrasts were observed. Per- 
haps the most striking contrast of all was found between 
the splendidly frivolous Court of Louis XIV., and Colbert, 
its great minister, of whom the King said that he always 
brought to the Court the bearing and manners of a bour- 
geois, 16 is, indeed, curious to reflect how, in the midst 
of all the specious gallantry which covered a revolting 
coarseness, of the brilliant ballets and masks, of the duels, 
intrigues and scandals which buzzed around him, Colbert, 
cold, severe and bectle-browed, sat working fourteen 
hours & day, planning and executing schemes which have 
never been surpassed in nobility and vastness. 

But to return to lesser contrasts. In the early days of 
Louis XIIL’s reign the Parliament complained of the 
gross extravagance of making kitchen upparatus in gold 
and silver. The coffers in which the King’s spoons, forka 
and knives were kept, to avoid the chance of their being 
poisoned, were made of exquisitely engraved gold; and 
yet with all this there was an extraordinary squalor and 
parsimony. Mme. de Motteville has recorded that the 
Quecen’s maids-of-honor had no tables provided for them 


at the palace. ‘After the Queen's supper,” she writes, 


‘*we ate up whatever she had left, in a scrambling 
fashion, using her napkin and the remnants of her bread.” 

When, in 1645, the second year of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
the Polish ambassadors came on a mission to Court, his 
Majesty intended to give them ao grand banquet, which 
was unfortunately marred by something going wrong with 
the soup ; and whea, later on, the guests went away, they 
had to grope their way through the darkness of rooms 
and corridors which the servants had neglected to light. 
On ao latcr occasion, at a banquet given to the Spanish 
envoys, the dishes were rifled on their way to table 
by the officers of the King’s household, so that when they 
were set before the guests they were only half full. Again, 
the complaint of Parliament referred to about the reckless 
employment of gold and silver was followed by an edict, 
which was constantly disregarded, against having the 
floors of houses and the bodies of chariots covered with 
gilding ; and while these gilded chariots rolled through 
Paris, no such thing as a glass coach —that is, a carriage 
with glass windows—had been seen or thought of. Out- 
side Paris communication between one place and another 
was most diflicult, and hotcl accommodation was; so bad 
that Mme. de Sévigné, whenever she traveled from place 
to place, had her bed carried with her on a packhorse. 

In Paris itself, a person standing in front of the palace 
and garden of the Tuileries, and wishing to cross the 
Seine, would have found no means of aving so but a 
miserable wooden bridge, and he would have found the 
streets guarded by chains. The streets themselves wera 
so dirty that no one thouzht of setting foot in them with- 
ont putting on high boots, and the air which passed 
through these streets wus so vile that <¢ bertain Dn 
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Courtois, living in the Rue des Marmousets, in the time 
of Louis XIV., found every morning that the bronze fire- 
dogs in his dining-room, which looked on the street, were 
coated with verdigris. In the daytime the streets were 
crowded with mendicants exhibiting all the horrors of 
their real or feigned maladies. At night they were lighted 
only by lamps, which honest folks lit and rogues as quickly 
put out. Then the place was given up to ruffianism of 
every sort. People were robbed of their purses, even of 
their cloaks, if they were compelled to venture out on foot, 
and they were generally glad enough if they got home 
alive. Thieves and gallants climbed into houses by the 
aid of rope-ladders ; people corresponding to the English 
Mohocks beat the watch, added to the general disorder, 
and made it more easy for the hired bravo to ply his hid- 
eous trade. Murderous robbers, disguised as cake-sellers, 
enticed the innocent passer-by to look at their wares, 
and while he was looking, stunned, or more often killed 
him, and then emptied his pockets. So great was the 
disorder caused by the entire want of any police arrange- 
ments, that so late as 1663, when Lonis XIV. had for some 
time past made his authority felt by the dangerous classes, 
it was a common thing for people to be kidnapped in the 
streets. Tho corruption which existed among the great 
officers of the State was on a par with the horrible sav- 
agery which those who should have cured it were content 
to let alone, so long as they could fill their own pockets. 
It was this state of things that Colbert arose to reform. 

And to take first one part of his extraordinary and sue- 
cessful exertions for the good of his country, we may 
refer to what Barriére says of the change which he worked 
in that particular kind of disorder which has just been 
described : 

‘‘This wretched state of things did not strike Colbert’s eyes {n 
vain. The administration was charged with the lighting of the 
streets. The watch was largely increasod. Corps-de-garde were 
stationed in the more dangerous quarters. The minister's atton- 
tion was also 'given to the victualing of the city, the-number of 
its inhabitants, and the increase and decrease of the population. 
The first statistical researches are due to this astonishing man, 
whose genius foresaw all that could be useful and good. ‘It 
baing important,’ he wrote in a dispatch on this subject, ‘to be 
well acquainted with the condition of the State at all times, and 
to observe carefully the causes which affect the number of the 
population, in every quarter of Paris, on the second day of each 
month, a register will be made of all the baptisms, marriages and 


deaths of the preceding month, both in general and with regard 
to each particular parish.’ ” 


This ordinance brought to light the most extraordinary 
neglect and disorder in the registers, which ought to have 
been carefully kept by the clergy. SBarriére goes on to 
speak of one which he says was kept between 1640 and 
1658, during the youth of Louis XIV. : 


“The good priest who kept this mixing confusedly in it the 
events of the time and the records of religious services, duels 
and christenings, funerals and public rejoicings.” 


In notes inserted between the dates of these things are 
found all kinds of frivolous records—oneof the New Year’s 
gifts which tho priest received, principally things to eat 
and drink, and another concerning a litter of puppies and 
the distribution which he made of them. 

What Colbert did in one branch alone of his reform of 
Paris may be instanced by this story: Colbert, following 
the advice of Charles Perrault, a member of the Academy, 
and Premier Commis des B&atiments du Roi, engaged the 
great Lendtre to beautify and arrange the gardens of the 
Tuileries. When the work was finished, the minister 
came to see it, and was delighted with it, but expressed a 
fear that the public might abuse their privilege of en- 
trance, 


‘‘T am sure, sir,” said Perrault, ‘that the gardens of 
kings cannot be made so vast and splendid except in 
order that all their children may take their pleasure in 
them.” 

Colbert smiled, but returned to the charge, and, calling 
to some gardeners who were passing, asked : 

**Do you not find that people here destroy your work ?” 
- No, my lord,” they all replied, ‘‘ not a hand plucks our 
flowers, not a foot tramples down our grass. <As for the 
alleys, it is better that people should walk in them—we 
have no weeds to root up.” 

Colbert smiled again, and let the people of Paris crowd 
at their ease into the alleys about the turf of a garden 
which they so well knew how to respect. 

Such things as these, however, were but 8 small part of 
what Colbert did for Paris, and what he did for Paris was 
but a small part of what he did for France. To go in de- 
tail into his great achievements in a limited space would 
be an impossible task ; and in speaking of his life much 
that is in itself interesting must be omitted as being rela- 
tively dull. But, to give a brief summary of his vast pro- 
jects and reforms, it may be said that, in addition to his 
great financial operations, he found energy to conceive and 
execute great improvements in the fleet and forts of 
France, a8 well as in her roads, canals and mines. Itwas 
not for want of thought or vigor, but from a mistaken 
view, that his attempts to better the trade of his country 
with other nations was less successful than others of his 
enterprises, His services to science and art were enor- 
mous. He foanded the Academies of Science, of Inscrip- 
tions and Medals, of Architecture and of Music, and the 
Academy of France at Rome. He reorganized the Acad- 
emy of Painting and Sculpture, he founded the Journal 
des Savans, the School of Eastern Languages, and the — 
Collection of the Louvre. Amongst the buildings which 
he contributed to Paris were the new Louvre, the Observ- 
atory, the Arc de Triomphe at the Porte St. Martin, and 
the Invalides. He had in all that he did an untiring en- 
ergy, an industry that never swerved, a patience and per- 
sistency that bore him over all obstacles to the ends at 
which he aimed, and an inflexible determination that led 
him straight to the attainment of whatever object he 
desired. 

Great man as Richelieu was, and great as were the re- 
sults of his founding the French Academy, he did this 
less for the sake of literature than in order to enlist clever 
writers, or those whom he took for clever writers, on his 
side. Colbert’s work in this direction was of a different 
kind, and, it may fairly be asserted, of a different spirit. 
Hénault has written of him that ‘it was not sentiment 
which urged Colbert to artists and men of learning. He 
did it because he was a statesman, and had recognized the 
truth that the fine arts are the great means of forming 
and immortalizing great empires.” Whether this was 
Colbert’s idea or not, and whether or not his encouraze- 
ment of art did aggrandize the empire, he certainly did 
immense things for art. 

With Colbert’s taste and discretion it would be difficult 
to quarrel, What he did in these matters has been thus 
admirably summed up: 


* The extent of his encouragement to arts, manufactures and 
letters during the reign of Louis XIV. is worth stating: £50,00) 
were given to the Paris observatories, £288,000 to the Gobelin and 
other Paris manufactures, £136,000 to manufactures in other 
parts of Franco; finally, £160,000 in pensions to men of letters. 
» ee The list of pensioners is worth reading. It contains the 
names of Pierre Corneille and his brother, of Molitre, Racine, 
Perrault, the historian Mézerai, and, what is even more remark- 
able, of many eminent foreigners—among them Vossius the geo- 
grapher, and tke great Dutch mathematician, Huyghens.” 
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The mind which could bring itself, whether for purely 
State reasons or not, into sympathy with all the varied 
branches of cultivation at home and abroad, which could 
invent, hold and carry out the gigantic reforms which 
Colbert introduced in almost every department of the 
Government, could also include the wisest consideration 


duce, or the number of carriages and barges to be or- 
dered for the King’s marriage, and the expense which 
should be incurred for such ordering. In one of his let- 
ters to Mazarin he excuses himself for having sent some 
oranges of poor quality to the Queen. In another he 
writes: ‘‘I have twice sent fruit from Vincennes to the 


of the most commonplace domestic matters. A Nasmyth | King and Queen. We have a calf which is three months 
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steam-hammer will at one moment strike a blow the sight | old, and another which will be good for eating in about a 


of which might appall the strongest hero of the Iliad, and 
will at the next fall with a force and pressure exactly cal- 
culated to break the shell of a nut without injuring the 
kernel. And so in Colbert’s letters, together with a por- 
tentous grasp of matters of the utmost importance to the 
State and its finances, are found the most minute and 
careful calculations concerning the economy of dairy pro- 


fortnight. If your eminence thinks fit, the first could be 
sent to Compiégne at once, and the other kept for your 
eminence’s return.” 

Of such a man Mazarin, in his dying moments, might 
well have said to the King, ‘‘Sire, I owe everything to 
you, but I think that I pay part of my debt in leaving you 
Colbert.” This, according to popular tradition,.is what. 
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dying moments, when, feeling deeply the neg- 
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lect of the King for whom he had done so much, he said, 
‘*Si j’avais fait pour Dieu.ce que j’ai fait pour cet homme- 


is recorded to have been uttered by Colbert him- 
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A SERMON IN A CHURCH AT PARIS IN THE DAYS OF COLBERT. 


‘*et prie le Roi de se servir de lui [Colbert] étant fort 


fidéle””"—‘‘ And I pray the King to rely on the services of 


‘tion than the conclusion of a sentence in Mazarin’s 
Colbert, who is most worthy of trust.” Another strik 


Mazarin did say, but it seems to rest on no surer founda- 
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devenir”—"‘ Hnd I done for my God what I have done 
for the King, I should be doubly saved ; now I know not 
what to expect.” This, if true, would be a striking par- 
allel to Wolsey’s speech in Shakespeare's play—‘ Had I 
but served my God with half the zeal I served my King, 
He would not in mine age have left me naked to mine 
enemies "—but, unfortunately, it rests on very inaccurate 
testimony, and must, pefhaps, be relegated to the com- 
pany of the detected Mock Pearls. | 
Colbert was born at Rheims on the 29th of August, 
1619. His father was believed to have been a cloth-mer- 
chant by most of the writers of the time, but the grounds 
upon which they founded their belief were not much more 
solid than thcse which supported Colbert’s pretension to 
being descended from a noble Scotch family, which, says 
Pierre Clément, was never taken seriously. The matter 
is not of importance, and cannot be definitely decided 
either way. It would be more interesting to know, if one 
could, how the early years of life were passed by the 
greatest man of his age, but this, too, is a subject on 
which thereis much doubt. The Abbé de Choisy asserted 
that when Colbert was at the height of distinction he used 


to get Latin speeches written for him, which he recited’ 


by heart without understanding a word of the language; 
and there is another story, that after he came into power 
he devoted all the time passed in carriage-drives to learn- 
ing Latin. It is tolerably certain that neither of these 
Stories is well founded, for in writing to Mazarin in 1653 
Colbert speaks of certuin Latin phrases with the air of a 
man who is at home in the language, and Nicholas Col- 
bert, his brother, writing to him, reminds him of the time 
which he spent af the Jesuits’ College in his boyhood. 

Of the time which he passed between his college days 
and his entrance into the public service, nothing is known 
positively. Oneof his uncles had married a sister of 
Michel le Tellier, Secretary of State for War, and through 
the influence of his uncle Colbert began his career as a 
commissary in the War Office. It was not long before his 
zeal and capability were remarked. He was attached to 
the special service of Le Tellier, and by 1649 he had made 
his mark so much that he was appointed a Councilor of 
State. In 1650 he accompanied Mazarin through Nor- 
mandy, and to this date belong the earliest letters of his 
which have been preserved. One of these contains a 
proof of his perception of character, in a description of 
Mazarin, for whom, at that time at any rate, he had no 
great love : 


“Since the beginning of this Journey I have noted that ho 
has the quality of frresolution in a most marked degree. It 
may bo that this comes from his being unable to think of two 
things at the same time—when one is pressing it drives out 
the other, and though his memory tries from time to time to 
restore it, it finds the place already occupied, and can do no 
more than set its foot on the threshold, whence it is immedi- 
ately driven pack again.’ 


It was not long after this that Colbert left the service of 
Le Tellier for that of Mazarin, who, in 1651, was forced to 
retire into the provinces in consequence of the failure of 
his attempt to regain position by setting free the princes 
of Condé and Conti and the Duc de Longueville. Before 
long Colbert had, by dint of his enormous talents and his 
unflagging persistency, obtained the complete confidence 
of Mazarin, and the entire management of his affairs. The 
exercise of the same unflagging persistency in another di- 
rection has given occasion for a charge of nepotism being 
brought against Colbert, and it is certainly true that he 
did constantly pester Mazarin to bestow offices upon a 
number of his relations—but it is also true that in every 
instance when Colbert found a place for a relation the 


place was well filled. One of the letters of this date is 
curious, a8 containing an illustration of the way in which 
words change their signification from time to time. In 
this letter the writer speaks of ‘‘toutes les bontés que votre 
Eminence a eues pour moi en toute sorte d'occasion, qu 
surpassent infiniment toutes celles que personne de sa con- 
dition ait jamais eues pour un domestique.” So when Ls 
Grande Mademoiselle signified to Lauzun, first gentleman 
of the King, her intention of marrying him, Lauzun re- 
plied, ‘‘ Serait-il possible que vous voulussiez épouser un 
domestique de votre cousin germain 9?” 

Another letter of the period during which Colbert was 
the cardinal’s right-hand man gives a glimpse of the sever- 
ity which Colbert could exercise on occasion. In 1653 
the peasants of Brouage mutinied against the oppressive 
property tax, and some soldiers were killed in a riot. Col- 
bert wrote to his cousin, for whom he had got the appoint- 
ment of infendant, ‘The peasants whom you have impris- 
soned were taken with arms in their hands, and if you 
could have one of them hanged it would have more effect 
than anything else that you can do. I am surprised that 
you have not taken measures for this, which I regard as 
the most important matter in the expedition.” 

A few months later, in the same year, Louis XIV. fell 
seriously ill at Calais, and on the knowledge of his danger 
the old partisans of the Fronde began again to show signs 
of activity. The President, De Nesmond, told Colbert 
that he saw symptoms of evil disposition growing, and he 
wrote to Mazarin to beg for frequent news of the King’s 
condition. ‘‘If the news is good we shall exert ourselves 
to make it public, if bad we shall do our best to turn it to 
advantage for the service of the King and the cardinal.’’ 
Precautions were taken for fortifying various garrisons, 
and on the 14th of July, Colbert, writing to Mazarin, 
sald : 

“The Duc de Brissac, Jarzé, and all the authors of the cabal 
have all but publicly rejoiced over the King’s illness. Itis said 
that they have made Chaudenier come to them, and that they 
have sent post-haste for the Cardinal de Retz. I am told that 
President Perrault has sent couriers in various directions to an- 
nounce the King’s death. Your Eminence will perceive that 
these people have fully exposed their evil intentions.” 


The irritation thus seen to be gathering broke out not 
long afterward. It must be remembered that during and 
after the troubles of the Fronde, hopes of an assembly of 
the States-General had been given to what remained of 
the power of the nobles, which Richelieu had dune his 
best to crush with an iron heel. Louis XIV. had even 
given a promise to gather an assembly. But in 1658 an 
edict of council forbade any assemblage of nobles or others 
to be held, under penalty of death. The nobles on this 
exerted themselves to get up partial assemblies, hoping to 
drive the Court into assembling the States-General. In 
August, 1658, Colbert wrote to Mazarin that this kind of 


| thing was going on, that Normandy, Anjousnd Poitou were 


very badly disposed, and that some exemplary punishment 
was needed to recall them to their duty. In the next year 
Mazarin learned that the nobles of these three provinces 
were secretly banding themselves together. Colbert, 
always prompt to vigorous measures, immediately pro- 
posed to send a regiment of cavalry and one of infantry 
into Normandy, ‘‘ pour empécher le mal que ces gentils- 
hommes veulent faire.” Mazarin, however, was of opin- 
ion that this was unnecessary. Perhaps if he had taken 
Colbert’s advice, the affair would not have lasted, as it did, 
several months—at the end of which a certain Bonnesson, 
who figured chiefly in the conspiracy, was with others 
arrested. The accused were brought before the Grand 
Council, and after considerable delay Bonnesson was exe- 
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cuted, and the castles and woods of some of the others 
engaged in the matter were razed to the ground, in 
accordance with an order of the King with which Colbert 
overrode the ordinary law. This business, which went by 
the name of the Révolte des Gentilshommes, came to an 
end with the year 1659. : 

ext year came the King’s marriage, and the year after 
that the death of Mazarin left empty a place which from 
that moment practically if not nominally Colbert entirely 
filled. For some time before this event Mazarin and Col- 
bert had been aware of the vast malversations of the surin- 
tendant Fouquet, some notion of the extent of which may 
be gained from the fact that Delorme, who was second in 
command to him for some eighteen months, was supposed 
to have made during that time ‘‘ quatre millions de grati- 
fications en argent, ou revenus de pnreille valeur.” Havy- 
ing gone deeply into the question of Fouquet’s wrong- 
doings, Colbert proposed to put an end to them by estab- 
lishing a Chamber of Justice composed of carefully se- 
lected members, and by making the King himself the 
direct receiver of his revenues. The dispatch in which 
Colbert submitted his plans to Mazarin was intercepted 
by a spy of Fouquet’s, who had spics everywhere, and a 
copy of it was taken and sent to Fouquet, who had the 
audacity to complain to Mazarin. Mazarin, for rensons 
into which it is needless now to go, was unwilling to press 
matters to extremities with regard to Fouquet, and 
patched up a kind of enforced reconciliation between him 
and Colbert ; but after Mazarin’s death Colbert was free 
to act according to his own ideas. 

How greatly Colbert’s action in the matter was needed 
may be judged from the fact that while the royal palace 
was furnished inthe most meagre and insufficient manner, 
Fouquet’s !house at Vaux-le-Vicomte was crowded with 
the most costly furniture, plate and statues. The utmost 
Point of Fouquet’s insolence of display was reached in a 
fete which he gave at his house in August, 1661, for which 
six thousand invitations were sent to different parts of 
Europe. It may be noted that at this fete took place the 
first representation of Molicre’s ‘‘ Les Facheux.” 

According to Brienne, the King had made up his mind 
to have Fouquet arrested on the very day of the /¢le, in 
his own grounds. The Queen-mother, however, was 
greatly averse to this, and said to the King: ‘‘ Ah, sire, 
such a deed will bring you no honor; he is ruining him- 
self to give you a splendid entertainment, and you take 
him prisoner even within his own walls.” The King 
yielded to this argument so far that he put off Fouquet’s 
arrest, on which he was quite determined, until it could 
be done at Nantes, when at one blow he conld make him- 
self sure both of Fonquet and of Belle-Isle, According 
to Brienne, Mme. de Chevreuse was a leading spirit in the 
plan for the overthrow of Fouquet. It was she who, 
urged partly by the Marquis de Laigues, persuaded tho 
Queen-mother to acquiesce in the surintendant’s downfall. 
Brienne also states that the King persuaded Fouquet to 
give up his office of Procureur-Général to the Parliament 
of Paris by telling him that he would, as soon as he gave 
it up, make him chevalier de Vordre, and appoint him 
Prime Minister. 

- In connection with the creation of chevaliers, Brienno 
has a story which is interesting because it shows that there 
was at least one honest man besides Colbert who at this 
time was employed in the King’s service. The story re- 
lates to Marshal Favert, who had already greatly distin- 
guished himself in the reign of Richelieu, who knew an 
honest man when he saw him, and knew his value. Fa- 
vert, says Brienne, refused, nof to be made a chevalier of 
the King’s Order, but to adduce proofs of his noble_birth, 
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in order to be enrolled among the chevaliers, ‘ Your 
Majesty,” he said to the King, ‘‘ knows that Iam not of 
noble birth—TI can call myself noble now with justice, be- 
cause I am a Marshal of France—but my father was a 
bookseller at Mctz, and I myself have sold almanacs. 
That being so, do you wish me to dishonor myself by 
pretending that Iam noble?” “Plenty of people do it,” 
said the King. ‘I do not wish to hold myself up as an 
example to anybody else—for my own part, I am content 
with the honor your Majesty has done me in giving me 
the baton of a Marshal of France—an honor which my ser- 
vices may have merited ; but it shall never be said that in 
order to become a chevalier of the King’s Order I havo 
committed a fraud and told a lie!” It may be put to the 
credit of the Court that they were ail fall of praise for an 
action which probably not oneof them, under similar cir 
cumstances, would have performed. How far their enthué 
siasm was encouraged by their personal satisfaction at. 
finding that Favert acknowledged himself not to be ‘‘ one 
of them,” we nced not inquire. In the case of Beringhen, 
at least, it may be taken for granted that the satisfaction 
was not of an unselfish kind. Pretensions such as his 
might have been rudely disturbed if a person of notori- 
ously ignoble birth had consented to go through the form 
of declaring himself noble. 

To return, however, to Fouquet. Brienne speaks with 
some hesitation of Colbert’s cognizance of the plan for his 
arrest, but it is really tolerably certain that the plan was 
in part Colbert’s own, though he may have found it pru- 
dent to keep in the background. What Brienne could 
speak to and has spoken to with certainty is his interview 
with Fouquet, which took place a short time before Fou- 
quet’s being arrested at Nantes. In this conversation 
Touquet was full alternately of great boastfulness concern- 
ing his services to the King and State, and complete con- 
fidence that the King could not make up his mind to part 
with him, and of an abject terror as to his possible fate. 

‘*Shall I fly—shall I hide myself?” he said at the end. 
‘It would not be easy, for where, except, perhaps, in the 
Republic of Venice, could I find an asylum? You see 
what my condition is, Pray give me whatever news you 
can of what is in store for me, and above all he secret.” 

‘‘ He convinced me with tears in his eyes—and I, too, 
could not help weeping,” says Brienne ; and adds, with a 
curious naivelé : ‘‘ He inspired me with true pity, of which 
he was indeed worthy.” 

If a man like Fouquet, who had made an enormous for- 
tune by the most deliberate malversations, was worthy of 
true pity when he was found out, what words could be 
found to apply to Colbert, the man who found him out, 
and who, in a time when every man was fighting for his 
own hand or purse, unhindered by any of the moral pre- 
judices which afflict our age, devoted a girantic intellect 
and energy to the aggrandizement not of himself but of 
his country ? 

Fouquet, as has been said, was arrested at Nantes, in 
spite of his constant belief, which continued to the last, 
that the King would never make up his mind to do with- 
out him. There is to be observed a curious difference be- 
tween the circumstances of Louis XIY.’s reign and that 
of his predecessor. Cinq-Mars, we know, held for dif- 
ferent reasons a similar belief in the King’s clemency, but 
despite his belief, Richelicu, having once laid his claws 
upon him, had his head chopped off without more ado. 
Colbert, who was, perhaps, in the higher sense of the 
word, a greater man than Richelieu, had not the cardinal’s 
unrivaled power over other men, and so it happened that 
after Fouquet’s arrest his prosecution dragged on a weary 
length, and ended _ in his escaping,the jsentence of death, 
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which, according to the moral code of the time—a time 
which had to meet barbarous offenses with equally bar- 
barous punishments—he certainly deserved. Thirteen 
out of twenty votes were given to save Fouquet from the 
fate which, in Richelien’s time, would certainly have over- 
taken him. On this point M. Clément remarks that at 
the moment when sentence was given, the accused had, so 
to speak, disappeared, and the task which the greater 
part of the judges had proposed to themselves was to give 
& lesson to the Government, or rather to Colbert. — 


‘‘Buch was. at the beginning of his ministry, the effect of the 
reforms which he so vigorously and disinterestedly carried out, 
and which have made his name immortal. It is known that the 
most pressing efforts were made in the cause of the accused by 
his illustrious friends. Where Colbert was wrong was in meeting 
intrigue with intrigue, and bringing to bear on his object the 
weight of promises and threats derived from the most absolute 
power.” 

Why Colbert was so wrong in this, especially as there 
was plenty of evidence, not only of the grossest malversa- 
tions on Fouquet’s part, but of his having projected a civil 
war, is not quite so easy to see. Colbert lived, like Riche- 
lien, in the midst of intrigues that had to be suppressed 
with a strong hand, but Colbert had not made himself 
practically King of France, 
and it was not his person- 
ality that was aimed ait. 
What he did was done in 
the name of the King and 
the State, and purely for 
the good of the King and 
the State. If he had put 
himself more in the fore- 
ground of the picture of 
those times, bis presence 
might have canght the 
fancy of historians so much 
that they might not have 
described as fierce severity 
on his part actions which, 
in the case of Richelieu, they would have taken 
as a matter of course, and possibly as a matter 
for admiration. 

While the case was going on, a good many 
officers who had been employed in collecting 
the property tax—the greater part of which 
they took such cure of that nobody but them- 
selves saw or touched it—were tried and ban- 
ished, condemned to the galleys or hanged. 
Fouquet himself received a sentence of banish- 
ment, which was commuted to perpetual im- . 
prisonment. His case has been dwelt on at 
some length, because from his downfall dated 
the beginning of the enormons financial reforms 
which Colbert planned and executed. They 


were not carried on without a good deal of 
trouble from revolts in the provinces. The 
most important of these was headed by a 
certain Audijos, a member of a noble family, 
formerly an officer in the regiment of Oréqui. 
His knowledge of the country and the devo- 
tion of his followers enabled him to baffle 
pursuit for a long time. In the manner in 
which he was finally kept quiet is another 
illustration of the. difference between the 
time of. Louis XITI. and XIV. Richelieu 
would have: dropped him into the Bastille 
or down an oubliette. Under Louis XIV. he 
was brought over to the King’s service by 
the bribe of a command of dragoons, 

In addition to his gigantic financial reforms, into the 
details of which it would be tedious to go, Colbert under- 
took the management of the Marine, long before he held 
nominal office in that department. When he first took the 
matter in hand, he found nothing to give his attention to 
but a few rotten old ships. Three years later France had 
a fleet of sixty ships of the line and forty frigates. Besides 
this, and besides the vast achievements which have been 
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already referred to, he reorganized the colonies of Canada, 
Martinique and St. Domingo, and founded others at Cay- 
enne and Madagascar. He improved the Civil Code, and 
he was the author of the Marine Code, and what was called 
the Black Code for the colonies. 

When he first undertook the financial department, the 
revenue was 84,000,000 livres, 52,000,000 of which were 
absorbed in collection. Twenty years later, the revenue 
was 116,000,000 livres, of which 23,000,000 were spent in 
administration and collection. Under his management, 
Riquet constructed the great industrial enterprise of the 
age, the Canal of Languedoc, joining the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, a canal with seventy-five locks, 162 miles 
long, carried over a watershed 830 feet above the sea-level. 
A century and a half earlier, Leonardo da Vinci had for 
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fidelity, zeal and exactitude which are the crown of great miz‘s- 
ters. The King having chosen him to put better order into the 
administration of his finances, he executed this great desig: 
with all the success that was expected from his extraordire-7 
genius and his untiring energy. The reorganization of the flee, 
the manufactures of everything necessary for fitting out ships 
of war, the construction of naval arsenals and of many hart«rs, 
the superb building and magnificent furniture of the royal pa'- 
aces, of which he had the chief care, exhibit the extent of his 
intellect and the continual zeal which he displayed in every- 
thing that could be advantageous to the giory and service 3! 
his Majesty. In this respect he took especi:l pains to encexr- 
age the growth of letters and fine arts, by the establishment cf 


the first time practically applied the invention of locks to 
@ canal in the plains of Lombardy. 

In connection with the making of this canal, the less 
admirable side of Colbert’s character showed itsclf in a 
striking way. Riquet had been the life and soul of the 
whole enterprise, and had been devoted to Colbert himself. 
In 1680, just as the work was approaching completion, 
Riquet died. Oolbert, writing to Dagnesseau after this 
event, used no greater expression of regret than is con- 
tained in these few words : ‘‘ The death of Riquet gives me 


some apprehension that the work of the canal may be 
deluyed.” ML Clément observes that this ingratitude 
seems to deprive Colbert of the right of complaining of 
the King’s subsequent ingratitude to himself, and there 
are, no doubt, some people who would call Colbert's fate a 
Judgment. . 

The closing scenes of his life were, indeed, a3 sombre as 
the height of his success had been’ brilliant. Louvois had 
arisen to rival him, and to be preferred to him by the 
King, who in this displayed an equal folly and ingratitude. 
That his deatb was caused by chagrin and disappointment, 
as some have asserted, is scarcely probable, but there can 
be little doubt that his last illness was aggravated by the 
King’s neglect. It muy be noted, by-the-way, that in 1680 
he was cured of a fever by an English physician, who ex- 
hibited quinine, at that time a new remedy. 

Colbert’s death took place in 1683, shortly after a 
scene between himself and the King, which is recorded, 
probably with a certain amount of dramatic exaggeration, 
by Montyon : 

““M. de Louvois discovered in 1683 that there was needless ex- 
pense incurred in some of the ‘new buildings at Versailles, and 
told the King that he thought so. When M. Colbert gave in his 
account of the cost of the gate which shuts the grand court at 
Versailles, the King thought the expense too great, and, after 
saying various very disagreeable things, observed: ‘There is 
some roguery inthis.’ M. Colbert replied: ‘Sire, I flatter myself 
that such a word can have no application to me.’ ‘No,’ replied 
the King; ‘but more care should have been taken.’ And he 
added, ‘If you want to learn what economy is, go to Flanders, 
and you will see how little the fortification of the Places we have 
taken has cost.’” 


Now, these fortifications were the work of Louvois, 

‘fand,” says Montyon, ‘this speech, this comparison 
with Louvois, fell on him like a thunderbolt.” However 
accurate or inaccurate Montyon may be, it is certain that 
some such scene as this did take place, and no doubt em- 
bittered greatly the last days of Colbert’s life, which was 
ended on the 6th of September, 1683. 
» The reproach, whatever exact form it took, addressed 
by the King to the minister, who, while striving with un- 
rivaled energy for the good of the country, had yet al- 
wavs found means to satisfy the King’s grossly extrava- 
gant tastes, can scarcely be excused, the less so because, 
in spite of his passion for reform, Colbert had been forced 
to impose some heavy taxes on the people to find money 
for the King’s private use, and had thus incurred a cer- 
tain amount of unpopularity. Thestory that this unpop- 
ularity was so great that special precautions had to be 
taken at Colbert’s burial rests only on the anthority of a 
pamphleteer, and may be rejected as worthless, ‘‘It is 
certain,” says M. Clément, ‘‘ that at his death the satirists 
of the time gave free vent to their spleen, but history dis- 
dains such anonymous insults,” The Gazette de France of 
the 11th of September contained the following article con- 
cerning the great minister: 


“M. Jcan Baptiste Colbort, Minister and Secérctary of State, died 


in this city on the Gth instant, azed sixty-four, after receiving the 
He served the 


sacraments with all the marks of sincere piety. 
King for many years in the chief affairs of State with the capacity, 


the Academies of Physics, Architecture and Painting, and by ths 


pensions he procured for persons who deserved them on accour: 


of their learning or their works.” 


Something has been said of tho severity of Colbert's 


character, and an -illustration of this is to be found in his 
recommending an increase in the number of galley-slaves, 
who were recruited in all kinds of irregular ways, and in 
his indifference to their terrible sufferings) Chained to- 
gether in crews of six, and scantily clothed, these poor 


wretches continued for ten or twelve hours at a time at 
work which seemed to tax the powers of the strongest 
man. Their only refreshment was biscuit steeped in wine 
aud crammed into their mouths as they rowed by their 
taskmasters. If ono galley was distancel by another the 
slaves in it were assuiled by a shower of blows and curses. 
Often they fell fainting upon each other, and never came 
to life again. An unfortunate Protestarat noble who was 
condemned to thirteen years of tho galleys for having 
tried to leave France has left a record of his sufferings 
He was at Dunkirk, and the captain of his galley, M. de 
Langeron, received a visit from the Duc d’Aumont, whom 
he took out fora row. The duke expressed his astonish- 
ment that the galley-slaves could sleep chained as they 
were. The captain said that it was an easy matter, and 
that he would explain it to the duke. Then he made the 
crew do double work for some time, and left them to sleep 
while he and the officers dined. After dinner the miser- 
able beings, most of whom were scarred with blows from 
& rope’s end, were found fast asleep, in spite of their 
chains and the cramped space. ‘ Now,” said M. Langeron, 
‘I will show you that they can wake as well as sleep,” 
and caused a whistle to be sounded, on which the slaves, 
cramped in all their Joints, struggled up with infinite pain 
and difficulty to their oars. They were, indeed, treated 
in every way as, let us hope, few beasts are treated now, 
and Colbert's encouragement of the system cannot but de- 
tract in some measure from his fame. But it must be 
remembered that, as M. Clément says, ‘‘Si grand qut’on 
soit, on est toujours de son temps.” 


Ir has been calculated that if a single grain of wheat 
produces fifty grains in one year’s growth, and these and 
succeeding crops be planted and yield proportionately, 
the product of twelve years would supply all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth for a lifetime. In twelve years the 
single grain will have multiplied itself 244,140,625,000,000 
times, 

A most valuable historical curiosity has been discovered 
by a peasant in the department of the Pas de Calais. It 
consists of a piece of gold chain, part of a necklace, bear 
ing on the one side the monogram of Queen Bathilde, 
wife of Clovis IL, and on the other the head of Christ, 
with an inscription, 


In the music of silence there are a thousand variations. 
Not in the knowledge of things without, but in the perfes- 
tion of the soul within, lies the empire of man. 
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CAPTAIN ORTIS'S BOOTY: A BALLAD. 
By A. MAry F. ROBINSON. 


CapTraIn Ontis (the tale I tell 
Petit told in his chronicle), 
Won from Alva, for service and duty, 
At Antwerp’s surrender the strangest booty. 


Then each captain gained—as I hear— 

That for guerdon ho held most dear, 
Chose what in chief he set heart of his on; 
Out strode Ortis and claimed—the prison! 


Buch a tumult! For, be assured, 

Greatly the judges and priests demurred ; 
No mere criminals alone in that Stygian 
Darkness died, but the foes of religion. 


There lay heretics by the score, 
Anabaptists and many moro 
Hard to catch; but let loose when caught your 
Timid squirrels, forego the torture 


Never! Suddenly sank the noise; 

Alva spoke in his steely voice: 
‘*He’s my soldier sans flaw or blemish; 
Lot him burn as he likes these Flemish!” 


“‘Sire, as you please,” the Governor said, 
“Only King Philip’s edict read——” 
Alva spoke: ‘‘ What is King or Cortes ?” 
‘Open the portals!” cried Captain Ortis. 


‘‘ Loose the prisoners—set them free; 
Only each pays a ransom fee.” 
Out, be sure, flowed the gold in buckets, 
Piles on piles of broad Flanders ducats. 


Ay, and there followed not gold alone: 
Men and women and childron thrown 
In chains to perish came out forgiven, 
Saw light, friends’ faces, and thought it heaven. 


Out they staggered, so halt and blind 

From rack and darkness they scarco could find 
The blessed gate where daughter and mother, 
Father and brother, ali found each other. 


“Freedom! Our darlings! Let God be praised!” 
So cried all; then said one, amazed: 

‘“Who fis he under heaven that gave us 

Thought and pity—who cared to save us ?” 


‘Captain Ortis,” the answer ran, 

“The Spanish lancer. Here's the man. 
Ay, but don’t kill him with too much caressing; 
Death’s sour salad, with sweetest dressing.” 


Danger indeed; for never had been 
In brave old Antwerp such a scene; 
Boldest patriot, fairest woman, 
Blessing him, knelt to the Spanish foeman. 


Ortis looted his prize of gold. 

And yet I think if the truth bo told, 
He found, when the ducats were gone with the pleasure, 
That heretic blessing a lasting treasure. 


Still my captain, to certain eyes, 

Seems war-hardened and worldly-wise 5 
‘oTwere for a hero (you say) more handsome 
To give the freedom, nor take the ransom.” 


True; but think of this hero’s lot— 

No Quixote he, nor Sir Launcclot ; 
But a needy soldier half-starved, remembor, 
With cold and hunger, that northern Decomber. 


Just such an one as Parma meant, 

Writing to Philip in discontent: 
“ Antwerp must yield to our men ere much longer, 
Unless you leave us to die of hunger, 
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** Wages, raiment, they do without, 

Wine—tire, even- they'll learn, no doubt, 
To live without meat for their mouths; they’re zealous, 
Only they die first as yet, poor fellows ” 


Yes, and I praise him, for my part, 

This man war-beaten and tough of heart, 
Who—scheming a booty, no doubt—yet planned it 
More like a saint, as I think, than a bandit. 


What, my friend is too eoarse for you? 
Will naught less than a Galahad do ? 
Well; far nobler, it seems, your sort is; 
But I—I declare for bold Captain Ortis! 


CAMEOS, 


Most people admire these beautiful ornaments, and 
prize them highly when brought from Rome, valuing them 
ns much because they come ‘‘from abroad” as for their 
own beauty and merit. But comparatively few people 
pause to consider /ow the work is done, or to ask why 
we need go se far for them, or whether there is, indeed, 
any reason why the work should not attain the same per- 
fection here. 

We introduce the subject, because the art of cutting 
shell cameos is one well suited to young ladies, and will 
fully reward them for the trouble of learning it—being 
sufficiently difficult to entitle the fair artist to praise for 
the acquisition of it, and at the same time sufliciently 
simple to be within the scope of many who possess taste, 
patience and deft fingers. 

It is only within the last year or two that ladies have 
thought of attempting this work, and already several are 
making good progress, and are much interested in it. It 
cannot be acquired without some instruction and consider- 
able perseverance; but the instruction is within reach, 
and we can promise that the perseverance will be amply 
repaid by the results. 

We will endeavor to give some little account of cameo- 
cutting generally, and more especially of sheil cameos, as 
these alone concern the object we have in view—namely, 
to give young ladies a newand elegant pursuit in a higher 
walk of art than their ordinary acquirements, such as lace-, 
work, knitting, and the various frivolities of the needle, 
which, though pretty, and we will admit (sometimes) use. 
ful, are merely mechanical, and do not raise the thoughts 
or cultivate the taste for higher pursuits. 

We have often been surprised at the ignorance displayed, 
by even educated persons, as to the making of cameos, 
some gravely asking whether the white figures are not cut 
out first, and then fastened by cement on the colored 
ground ; others suggesting that the shell is in some way 
softened before the figures are cut, in order to make it 
easier !—thus taking away all merit from the work ; for if 
that were so, they might as well be cast in a mold at once, 
and the same design be multiplied by the score or hundred, 
according to order! 

We will, then, try to make the work as clear as we can 
to our readers, and begin at the beginning. 

The name cama, or camaieu, means really any stone 
having zones or strata of more than one color, with nothing 
intervening, or as if it were, in fact, a donble stone. Snch 
is the black onyx, with its zone or stratum of white, which 
comes from Arabia; or the sardonyx, whieh is red with 
white, and is more rare; this was known and highly 
valued in Pliny’s time, It is found in the East Indies. A 
third kind is the jasper onyx, which 1s green and white, 
and is also found in the East Indies, and some parts of 
America, 
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some of which are nearly as fine as needles, being fixed on 
the machine, and kept moist with oil and diamond-dust. 
The precious stone, which is held in the hands of the 


These precious stones, when cut as cameos, are gems of 
great price, both on account of the costliness of the stones 
themselves and of the great skill required in cutting them. 


—_—-— 


1. Peter zum Taugwald, 2, Baked beans. 3% ‘‘Come, Mary ’Lizy—stick to it.’* 4. “I vill go not nevaire no bigher!’? 5, ‘‘ Friend, won’t 
you take some soothing-syrup ?”’ 
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They are very hard, and the work is done by the aid of a | artist, is turned about according to the design, as the ma- 
machine fixed to the floor, and moved with a treadle, some- | chine works by the movement of his feot. The most deli- 
thing like a sewing-machine ; the little gravers or cutters, | cate care and great patience, as well as good sight (aided 
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by a maznifying-glass), are essential for the work, since 
the smallest slip might destroy the features or spoil the 
proportions of the miaute figure being cut upon the stone, 
and render the whole design valueless, It is, besides, 
fatiguing work, and soils the hands considerably; it is also 
very trying to the eyes, and is ‘altogether too diflicult and 
too costly for ladies’ pastime. 

But the cutting of cameo3 upon shell is a very different 
matter, and it is to this we would call special attention. 

We may call it miniatura sculpture. It can be done in 
the drawing-room with half a dozen little tools that take 
‘up scarcely any room; and with a little care and instruc- 
tion the art can be readily acquired. Some knowledge of 
figure-drawing is necessary, and a correct eye; and it is 
needless to say that the moro skillful the artist in this 
respect, the better her cameo-work is likely to be. If she 
be clever enough to make her own designs, she will greatly 
enhance its value. But at first she may be well content 
to have her work prepared for her, and to copy the de- 
signs of others, attempting only easy subjects; small 
plaster medallions, being casts from seals, can be pur- 
chased for a few cents, and these are the most suitable for 
beginners to copy. 

The shells used for cameos are those known as black 
helmets; they are found in the West Indies ; and there 
are also paler shells—red or yellow helmets— found on the 
coast of China. The fish that inhabit these shells are 
caught with the shells, of course, clinging to them; the 
fish are hung up on board the ship, and as the poor ani- 
mals die, the shell is reloased from their hold. If the fish 
were to die in the shell, it would greatly deteriorate from 
its value for cameo-work. 

The chief trade in these shells is with Italy, as the finest 
cameos have usually been cut in Rome; but many fine 
shells are also brought here, and can be purchased at 
prices varying from one to five dollars, according to their 
perfection and size. The cheapest qualities are good 
enough for learners to practice upon. 

A piece is cut out of the back of the shell of the size 
required ; it will be found to consist of two layers of color 
—white upon brown, or white upon pink or yellow. From 
a good shell as many as three or four pieces can bo taken, 
and sometimes one can be had from the lip of the shell ; 
but the back is the best part. The piece of shell being 
cut of the size required, the rough parts are cut off, and it 
is shaped into an oval; it is then fixed with hot cement 
upon a holder, or little block, that can be held in the hand. 
The upper surface of the shell is made sufficiently smooth 
to take the design, which is then traced upon it with a 
pencil, and all the white part beyond the design is cnt 
away, leaving tho pattern on the dark ground to be by 
degrees cut into form. The thickness and disposition of 
the white stratum cannot be known until the shell is cut ; 
it varies considerably, so that sometimes the figures will 
‘ stand out in much higher relief than was even anticipated 
when the work began; and sometimes, when a particular 
design has to be made, several shells have to be cut before 
8 suitable one is found. The skill of the artist is required 
so to arrange his design as best to use his shell—having 
foliace where the white is thinnest, and figures where 
the thickness of the white will give roundness to the 
limbs, ete. 

The shell is cut with little ‘‘gravers” and ‘‘scorpers,”’ 
ond half a dozen of these, of various sizes and deerces of 
finencss, are all that would be needed. When the cameo 
is cut, the process of polishing commences; and this re- 
quires patience. First, the groundwork is polished by 
rubbing with pumice-stone and water ; this takes out the 
scratches mado by the graver. It is then washed with 
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warm water. The second polishing is done with pumice- 
dust and oil, used with a small boxwood stick. It is again 
washed. The third and last polishing is given with fine 
rotten-stone and sulphuric acid. A very high degree of 
polish is thus obtained, and after being once more washed, 
the work is done. 

To take the cameo off the holder, oi] it well before at- 
tempting to loosen the cement ; this will prevent the shell 
from cr: acking. 


aS ef ed a tp ny 
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ALTHOUGH an inveterate globe-trotter, I can neither re- 
member the names of places I have visited nor the statis- 
tics relating to them ; however, Nature, to compensate for 
this defect, has given me the faculty of being able to re- 
collect persons and events, which is, after ail, a much 
more pleasant gift. If I meet Biggleswade in Syria I re- 
cognize him at once, and address him by his name, 
though, for the life of me, I cannot tell whether I parted 
from him in Rome or in New York. 

Last year, when ascending the Rhine in one of those 
well-awninged but otherwise poky, stuffy, slow tugs used 
to convey tourists up and down-stream, I was accosted by 
a strangely-costumed individual, who, placing his guide- 
book upon the table, loftily inquired : 

‘Aw, can you wokkommend a good guide for Mont 
Blanc ?” 

To tell the truth, I felt lonely, so forgiving the fellow’s 
haughty familiarity, I introduced myself, then inquired 
how he usually assuaged the thirst I knew must be chronic 
in the case of a man with such a florid visage. 

_ “YT always dwink poartar,” he replied, after declining 
my invitation to ‘‘take a seat.”” ** My name is Cashmore 
Rollins, of Rollins Park, Leicester. J’m second cousin to 
the Duke of Langton. Of course you've heard of the 
duke—he has the finest collection of umbwellas in the 
world.” . 

By that time Ulrich, our waiter, had served the porter, 
which proved to be a dense fluid, resembling liquid black- | 
ing, and smelling like licorice-water, 

‘*Yes,” continued My. Rollins, taking ao glass of the 
beverage in one gloved hand, while he grasped his alpen- 
stock with the other ; ‘‘the duke has seventeen thousand 
umbwellas, marked with different names or initials, Won- 
derful, isn’t it ?” 

‘‘He must have a great number of acquaintances ?” I 
observed, as I toyed with the bottle, and prepared to re- 
plenish his glass. ‘‘ Don’t some of them get mad at his 
not returning their property ?” 

** Excuse me—sir ?” 

I repeated my query, adding: 

**T suppose, because he’s a duke, folks hesitafe fo prose 
ecute him. I must say, I think he has what you English 
people term a good share of check.” 

Rollins grew purple in the face, his body began to swell 
like a turkey, his calves quivered, and atter hastily drain- 
ing his glass he indignantly exclaimed : 

‘‘Sir, my relative, His Grace the Duke of Langton, 
purchased those umbwellas, What did you mean to inter, 
sir ?” 

“T thought he might have stolen them,” 
‘“Ts he crazy ?” 

The exasperated Briton gave me one glance, then 
marched off, muttering : 

‘*A Yankee, by Jove !”’ 

Two days after the occurrence I have just described, I 
came across Rollins ascenuiug Mont Blunc. Heo had ex- 
changed his all-round hat for a pith helmet adorned with 


I responded, 
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& pugjaree, and carried a red umbrella clung across his 
back, while about his manly form were suspended more 
articles than adorn the mad knight in that comical story — 
‘* Alice in Wonderland.” 

As he leaned upon his alpenstock and posed in order to 
regain his breath, I said : 

‘* Hello, Rollins! Picked up a specimen for the juke ?” 

He turned his goggle-protected eyes toward me, and, 
assuming a severe voice, replied : 

‘‘T’ll trouble you, sir, to leave my umbwella alone !’” 

Later on, when we overtook a countryman of mine who 
was resting on a knapsack and surveying the valley, I 
heard my red-featured friend remark : 

‘““These Yankees are spoiling Switzerland. Sce that fel- 
low—he’s carrying his own provisions !’’ 

The person referred to slowly closed his telescope, then 
turning his head, looked the speaker full in the face and 
said : 

‘You all-fired galoot! I’m from Cqiforny !” 

Upon reaching the summit of one of the peaks we dis- 
covered two men, sitting back to back, close toa cairn of 
stones, while their guide was taking lunch at o little dis- 
tance. 

One was Bullard Smythe, a man I had known in Hong 
Kong, and the other was little Jenkins, formerly low come- 
dian at Theatre, New York, who was ruefully regard- 
ing a yard of tourist’s-ticket. Both were English. 

After I had re-introduced myself, I made them known 
to one another, when Jenkins said : 

“T’m awfully glad you arrived just now, old fellow. I 
wanted a light for my cigar, and I’m puzzled about my 
ticket.” 

‘Why didn’t you ask Smythe ?” 

“*Well—’vad—old fellow—couldn’t, you know ! Hadn’t 
been introduced, you know !?” 

We left them as thick a3 thieves, though, but for me, 
they would have sat there for hours and not spoken to one 
another. They wisely decided not to ascend the dancer- 
ous icy crest of the mountain. 

Our party, now reduced to two persons and a guide, 
continued its toil, and in due time stood on the summit—I 
forget how many thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The scene was wonderfully grand, notwithstanding 
which, my companion, who was from London, England, 
produced a flask of brandy, and ruthlessly disturbing my 
pleasant reverie, hoarsely whispered : 

‘¢Won’t you drink the Queen’s ’ealth ? It’s her birth- 
day, God bless her !” 

My reply was not calculated to give him an idea that I 
admired a monarchical form of government. 

When we prepared to descend the frozen snow-crust on 
the opposite shady side of the peak, I cuutioned my loyal 
acquaintance to keep his limbs straight, and not to at- 
tempt to use his alpenstock. 

‘* Hall right !’ he said. 
I’ve been ’ere before.” 

‘‘ Rotty ?” demanded the guide, who had seated himself 
coasting-fashion. 

I grasped his waist with my limbs, and the London man 
twisted his long shanks around my body. 

‘Of!’ cried Franz. ‘ 

In another second we were shooting downward. 

Halfway, the Briton threw his limbs upward, and struck 
me on the head with his nailed boots, then missed his 
hold, rolled to the left, and performed the rest of the 
*‘ coast” solus. 

We picked him up below, and conveyed him to the hos- 
pice, where I heard he remained a couple of weeks, re- 
pairing damages, 


“I’m hup to this ’ere game. 


My remembrance of Mont Blano is always connected 
with that non-zsthetic individual, and with an attendant ut 
one of the inns at Interlaken, who, in reply to my request 
for a bill of fare, said: 

‘‘Vould you like zom ganned oystaires ?” 

My ascent of the Matterhorn was unaccompanied with 
any very thrilling incidents. 

We ‘‘did the mountain” in charge of Peter zum Taug- 
wald, who is described in the guide-book as ‘‘a very 
rising young man.” I can testify to the truth of the state. 
ment. 

Our party consisted of Peter, myself, a Frenchman 
named Givray, and a Mr. and Mra. Winslow, of Boston. 

Peter was loosely costumed, strong of limb and sparse 
of speech, the extent of his English being ‘‘ yeeash’”’ and 
‘**noe.”” 

Mons, Givray was elegant in dress and pleasant in 
manner, but he caved at the sight of the ice-peaks, and re- 
tired, saying: 

‘*T vill go not nevaire no higher.” 

Mrs. Winslow, who was comfortably constructed, ro- 
quired considerable ‘ boosting.” Her husband would 
thrust his stick into the ground and hold out his hands to 
her, saying : 

‘*Come, Mary "Lizy, stick to it!’ 

The good lady would plant her right foot firmly, and 
utter a quaint, puffing noise, then renew her ascent with a 
determination worthy of a better cause. 

At the last shelter, beneath the ice-field, she gazed up at 
the glistening peaks and said : 

‘‘ Henry James Winslow, I’m not going to budge another 
step! Give me your revolver, and that book I bonght at 
Innis-what’s-the-name, and leave me to my fate. Beacon 
Hill is mountain enough for my taste. I’m not afraid of 
being left alone ; nobody will molest me.” 

“© Yeeash-noc!” smilingly observed Peter. 

‘Come on, Mr. , said Winslow. ‘I’m going to 
stand on the top of this mountain or bust! It ain’t a cir- 
cumstance to some I’ve climbed in Californy. I’m an 
old ’forty-niner. My wife will remain here comfortably 
enough.” 

Peter led the way, and in due time we reached a spot 
which he said was the top ice-block of the Matterhorn. 

‘‘Peter,” slyly remarked Winslow, signaling to the 
guide, ‘* produce the basket.” 

I had thrown myself upon the cold surface of the crest, 
and was using Mrs. Winslow’s umbrella to protect my 
blistering face from the scorching rays of the sun, My 
head was covered with a white handkerchief, and notwith- 
standing we were among the ice, I perspired freely. 

Though the guide pointed to the grand scenery, I was 
too much played-out even to listen tohim. I Jeaned upon 
my elbow, and closing my eyes, sucked at a Swiss cigar 
and thought of home. 

‘*Pop !” 

Presently I heard Winslow say: | 

‘Friend , won't you tuke come soothing-syrup ?” 

I turned, and extending my hand, received a tumblerful 
of—cool soda! 

When Winslow offered some of the physic to Peter, the 
latter regarded it suspiciously, and murmured: 

‘* Peeash—noe —noe !”” 

Winslow informed me he dealt in the beverage, and 
called my attention to the label, saying: 

‘‘T leave the bottles round as an advertisement.” 

A few days afterward, when continuing my journey up 
the Rhine, I met a Miss , hailing from the Hub,who 
was traveling in the company of a shawl-strap fitted with 
oddments, | 
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. After glancing through her opera-glass at one of the old ; the cook’s galley, ‘‘I do believe they’re going to give us 
castles upon the banks, she remarked : baked beans for break fast !°’ 
‘‘T wonder the country people don’t pull those ruins Such are my recollections of Mont Blanc and the Mat- 
down and build hotels with the material ;” adding, after | terhorn, during my last trip to Switzerland—a country 
a pause, as she sniffed the savory steam emanating from ' so enticing to the venturesome tourist. 
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BF ii Ow slowly we travel over these 
oes! | Be 4 roads, Hannah! even our horses 
| WEN 2 seem to be discouraged; I am 

a «| afraid we shall not reach home be- 
aS oP 4 fore night, and they will be unbear- 

Dy a | able after dark.” 
te ‘| “Iam not so much afraid of the 
An ae BR roads as I am of the people whom 

fe Retr oN sy we may meet.” 

oe” ¥ i de ‘‘Nor am I, Hannah; a that 

LY At is why I am hurrying so anxiously ; 
i «\ besides, I do not believe in the 
- «¢% courage of those two followers of 


2 mine half as much as I do in my 
pS own.” 

~ The country was Ireland, and the 
speakers were two young women, apparently a lady and 
her attendant, such was the conftest in their outward 
attire. 

The first was in the full blcom of womanhood, her age 
somewhere between twenty and twenty-three. years, her 
skin brown, her hair of jetty blackness, and her eyes, 
large, full and dark, shone with a light which the long 
black eyelashes could not conceal, though they served to | 
moderate somewhat their fierceness of expression. When 
her full red lips relaxed into a smile, which they seldom 
did, they were withdrawn to exhibit large, even and bril- 
liant white teeth, firmly locked together. But that which 
was the most remarkable characteristic of this young fe- 
male was her heizht and breadth and bearing; for, 
although she exhibited all the perfections of the female 
form in her figure, still these were combined with all the 
muscular power and free, proud, unembarrassed action of 
& man five feet nine inches in height. 

Her dress was in accordance with her appearance, Her 
riding-hat, of the finest beaver, was looped up on one side 
with ao rich, short, thick chain of massy gold, and from 
the hat drooped a long wavy plume of black feathers. Her 
riding-dress, confined at the waist with a thick girdle of 
gold, from which depended a short gold-hilted hunting- 
knife, was, in other respects, like the military dress of an 
officer, for around the collar was a thick band of gold lace, 
which also ran down the front of the entire dress, and the 
wide sleeves were turned up at the wrist, with broad lace 
bands, and so displayed the hands, covered with white 
gloves fringed with gold and the seams on the back worked 
with gold lace. 

This proud-looking, haughty-seeming, almost man-like 
girl rode a heavy black war-horse, and she checked his 
speed with a hand well accustomed to the rein; she also 
held, as if it were a slight wand, a thick riding-whip, the 
handle of which was heavy with a thick knot of lead cov- 
ered over with a shining ball of gold. 

The attendant was a plainly dressed, timid young Eng- 

lishwoman, who was in constant terror of her life from the 
then unsettled and unhappy condition of Ireland, for it 
was at that time when vague and terrible rumors of the 
‘‘Popish Plot” wera afioat. 
’ Behind the two women, and at the distance of about two 
hundred paces from them, rode two serving-men, armed 
with swords and muskets, and from whose manner, their 
eager looks and their timid whispers as they saw the night 
closing around them, the young lady seemed justified in 
the remark she had made as to the little reliance to be 
placed upon them in a moment of danger. 

‘* How like you living in Ireland, Hannah? What think 


you of to-day’s sport ?” asked the young lady, wishing to 
occupy the attention of her attendant, and to relieve, if 
she could, by conversation, the tedium of their slow and 
toilsome journey. 

‘¢Oh, mistress, I like Ireland so little, that I would wish 
to be back once more safe in quiet England,” replied 
Hannah. ‘All the people here seem to hate each other. 
I do not understand what they are always quarreling 
about, We have Roundheads and Cavaliers in England ; 
they have done a world of mischief to one another; but 
how that the mischief is at an end, and the King has, as 
they say, ‘got his own’ again, neighbors do not fight 
with neighbors. It is not so in this country; they are 
ever squabbling about something or nothing. And then, 
mistress, as to this day’s sport, which you wished me to 
see—the horse-racing—I have no taste for such diversions. 
The only pleasure I had was in seeing how the handsonie 
gentlemen crowded about you and complimented you.” , 

The girl frowned angrily. 

‘‘Do not mention it, Hannah. If I were not very rh 
those who bowed the knee before me to-day would secre 
up their lips with scorn at me as the low-born daughter 
of Ebenezer Lawson, the Cromwellian trooper ; besides, 
their attentions were an insult. What right had any of 
those persons, from the son of the Lord-Lieutenant to the . 
meanest and poorest ensign in the garrison of Dublin, to 
intrude upon me with his unmeaning compliments? If 
they respected the daughter of a'trooper as they would the 
daughter of a duke, why not treat the one with the same 
deference with which they would feel compelled to treat the 
other ? What right had any one of them to approach me, 
but that they knew I was Lawson’s daughter, and that I 
was on the racecourse, alone and unprotected? If I had 
been the child of a lord, I should not have endured the 
dishonor of having a wretch like the infamous David Fitz- 
gerald, of Limerick, pursuing me with his noisome fiat- 
teries for hours.” 

‘‘ Was the tall man with the florid face, flaxen hair and 
light-blue eyes, who was so conetently at your sice to-day 
David Fitzgerald ?” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ replied the girl, indienaaily. ‘*T desired Norris 
to inquire who and what he was; and, according to my 
man’s statement, this Fitzgerald, it appears, 1s & most in- 
famous character. He has, though young, wasted his 
fortune on his vices. He has now the reputation of being 
in high favor with the Lord-Lieatenant, Ormonde, for he 
pretends or declares he has discovered a plot amongst the 
Papists, and is in correspondence with Lord Shaftesbury 
and the ‘ patriots’ in England, for the purpose of devising 
the best means of bringing the conspirators to justice. 
Meanwhile, he would improve his fortune by seeking 
for the hand of Judith Lawson! Am I not right, then, 
Hannah, in consilermg myself as degraded, when a 
wretch so base and vile as Fitzgerald can, for 2 moment, 
seriously believe he is in a position to become my 
suitor ?” 

Before Hannah had time to reply to the question of her 
angry and excited mistress, the voice of one of the men 
behind them was heard exclaiming: 

‘Hurry ! hurry! hurry onward, mistress; there are 
horsemen following us at full speed! The Lord have 
mercy on us all, if they are Rapparees, and Redmond 
O’Hanlon at the head of them !” 

Despite her natural courage, a thrill of terror ran 
through the frame of Judith Lawson when the awful name 
of Redmond O’Hanlon was pronounced, for she remem- 
bered to have heard her father a hundred times speak of 
him as the most merciless foe to every one of English birth 
and descent that had settled and acquired lands in Ireland. 
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Her belief of that well-known and then most formidable 
chieftain was, that his delight was in shedding the blood 
of men, women and children, sparing neither age nor sex, 
when they were purely English. 

The mere mention of the name of Redmond O’Hanlon 
was sufficient to paralyze all tho energies of the young 
waiting-woman ; she would have fallen from her horse had 
not Jadith Lawson caught her in her arms, crying : 

‘*Here, Norris, take this girl and place her in the 
saddle before you. Brophy, hold the rein of her horse, 
and guide it with yourown. Let both follow me wherever 
I lead.” 

Having seen these directions acted upon, she turned 
rourd, in order that she might, with her own eyes, see 

whether there was just cause for that alarm which had 
been given to her and her companions. 

Four horsemen were seen advancing at full speed toward 
the travelers, and a second glance was not needed to con- 
vince the cool and courageous Judith that they were rob- 
bers by profession. The nags they rode were rough, 
wild-looking animals, the dresses of three of the riders 
were old and ragged, whilst the fourth, who wore a short 
red cloak, and had a feather in his hat, was, like his com- 
panions, armed with a long gun. The face of the man 
with the red cloak was covered with a black mask, while 
his companions had thick mustaches and long beards. 

The purposes of the pursuers could not be for a mo- 
ment doubtful, because, even whilst Judith turned round 
to look at them, she saw one of the men stop, deliberately 
unloose his gun, take a steady aim at her, ond discharge 
his piece. 

At the same instant she heard the sound of the shot, 
she saw Hannah’s horse tumble to the earth, and then 
struggling in the agonies of death. 

‘“Whatever may befall us,” said the gailant Judith, 
‘‘theso villains shall be made to feel we do not fear them. 
Give me your gun, Norris, and I shall try and unmask the 
villain yonder.” 

‘‘ For heaven's sake,’ said the terrified Norris, ‘‘do not 
shoot at them, or we shall bo all massacred !” 

‘‘Give me your gun,” cried the enraged Judith, ‘‘or I 
will stab you with my hunting-knife |” 

‘Oh, hero—take it, take it! and God send yon hit 
nobody. Above all things, don’t fire at the man with the 
mask, for I am quite sure it is Redmond O’Hanlon him- 
self,’’ said the trembling Norris. 

‘¢Tf it were Redmond O’ Hanlon a thousand times over,” 
said Judith, “I will do my best to unhorse him. It is a 
poor revenge to kill an Irish garron for the good horse of 
my father’s he has slain.” 

As Judith spoke, she directed the musket with a fixed 
nnd deadly aim at the person who appeared to be the com- 
mander of the pursuers, and a shout of joy burst from her 
lips as the smoke from the piece cleared away, and she 
perceived that her shot had been followed by the fall of 
man and horse. 

‘¢T am sure I have slain the horse and spared the rider,” 
remarked Judith. 

‘¢ Heaven have mercy on us!” cried Norris. 

‘¢We aro all dead men!” added Brophy. 

‘‘Here, Brophy, load Norris’s gun for him, and give me 
yours to make use of, if I need it,” said Judith, ‘‘ Fools 
and cowards, as you are! do you not perceive these fel- 
lows are not in such a hurry following us as they were a 
few moments ago? They, like ourselves, have now but 
three horses at their command. . Give me your gun, 
Brophy.” 

The man gave it, but he had only pretended to load it. 
Suddenly he exclaimed : 


‘‘This comes of firing shots to alarm the couutry,” and 
he pointed to a narrow path which approached the road 
at right angles, and along which two turious and ragged 
fellows, armed with guns, were hurrying toward them on 
foot. 

‘‘The odds are against us!” exclaimed the dauntless 
Judith. ‘All we have to do now is to retreat as best we 
can, and our only place for making a last struggle is that 
cabin on the hillside yonder. MHasten on, both of you. I 
will take the post of danger in the rear.” . 

These commands were at once acted upon. The attend- 
ants of Judith rode as men ride whose lives depend 
upon the swiftness and strength of their steeds. At once 
they quitted the road and paced along the green fields, 
and bounded over wide ditches, which an hour before they 
would not have ventured to look at but with surprise that 
any one would have the courage to eross them. 

The high breeding and the solid feeding of their horses 
saved them well on such occasion, whilst, as an impediment 
to their pursuers,-was a long tract of swamp which lay 
along the wood, and between it and the hil], down to the 
very point where Judith and her companions had first 
quitted the road, so that the pursuers had to come down 
to the exact spot from which she and her men had 
started, and then to follow, as well as they could with 
their weak nags, over the same fields and across the sama 
ditches. a 
. Judith and hor followers might, by the now course they 
had taken, have completely escaped without stopping at 
the slated cabin, from their pursuers on horseback, had 
not the assailants been aided by the robbers on foot, who 
kept at an untiring speed behind them. 

‘Knock at the door; ask for permission to enter, and 
save yourselves from those thieves and murderers,” said 
Judith to Brophy. 

Her commands were obeyed. The door was opened, 

and it was about to be ngain closed, when it was again 
thrown wide open, and the person inside the cabin stepped 
into the air, and removing from his head a small black 
cap, he bowed low to Judith and said: 
_ T pray your pardon, lady ; I was alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of an armed man knocking at such an hour aot 
my humble door. The moment, however, that I per- 
ceived he was accompanied by a woman I knew there was 
not only no danger to be apprehended, but, perchance 
that it might be within my poor means to afford relief. I 
see that you are beset by the wicked thieves that haunt 
this neighborhood. Hasten in, my children, that I may 
give you such security as well-barred doors and iron- 
fastened windows can afford.” 

‘‘T am told, sir,” said Judith, bounding from her horse, 
and aiding her men, as sho spoke, in bringing Hannah 
inside the house—‘‘I am told that the men who pursue us 
are robbers, and one of my servants assures me that the 
man in command of them is the notorious footpad, Red- 
mond O’ Hanlon.” 

‘¢You have been misinformed, my child,” replied the 
old man, as he bolted the windows and barred the door. 
‘¢The villains who pursue you are not, Iam sure, tho ad- ° 
herents or the friends of Redmond O’ Hanlon.” 

The conversation of the old man and Judith was ren- 
dered inaudible by the loud shouts and exultant cries of 
the robbers, as they capture the horses of the travelers— 
a capture that was rendered particularly precious by the 
seizure of Judith’s horse, with its silver bit and velvet 
saddle-cloth fringed with a deep border of thick-worked, 
heavy gold embroidery. 

‘¢T hope,” said the old man,.‘‘ that these unhappy men 
may be satisfied with the, prize ‘they)have already taken, 
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and that respect for me will induce them to leave you in 
peace within my dwelling.” 

‘‘T fear them not, sir,” replied Judith, ‘‘ while I hold 
this gun and have strength to use my hunting-knife 
against them.’ 

‘* Better to suffer wrong than to shed blood, daughter,” 
said the old man. ‘‘ Your strength and skill would be a 
poor defense against those savage men. My words may 
be of more avail than twenty swords. If these wicked 
men will not listen to me, then place your confidence in 
God, and be certain He will not desert you in the hour of 
need.” 

As the old man ceased from speaking a shot 9 was fired 
outside, and a loud clatter, caused by the beating of butt- 
ends of muskets, was heard at the door. This was fol- 
lowed by the cry of : 

‘‘The prisoners! the prisoners! we demand the deliv- 
ery of the prisoners, their weapons and their purses.” 

‘* Lie down, my children, on the ground, lest those men 
should fire in through door or window. I will, with this 
lady, proceed up-stairs and parley with your assailants 
from an opening in the roof.” 

When the old man had thus addressed the trembling 
domestics he led Judith, who still bore the musket with 
her, to tho roof. 

‘*Conceal yourself, my child,” he said, ‘from their 
view. As to me, I fear no harm they cando me. If Iam 
about to meet death in trying to save life, then do not 
weep for me; but wish that you may one day partake of 
that happiness which is the sure reward of all who, for 
God’s sake, lay down their lives for the benefit of their 
fellow creatures.” 

‘What would you?” said the old man, as he pushed 
aside the boards that concealed the opening on the roof, 
and stood full in view of the assailants, ‘‘ What would 
you ? or wherefore have you attacked this house, in which 
none are to be found but peaceful travelers ?” 

‘‘Give up the prisoners—deliver our prisoners. We 
want their weapons and their purses,” cried two or three 
persons in the same breath. 

‘‘Let one speak for all,” said the old man. 
your leader ?” 

‘*T am,” said the man with the mask, ‘‘and I claim for 
my men the weapons and purses of your guests; for 


‘¢ Who is 


myself, the person who fired upon me ; that person, I am 
well aware, is Miss Jadith Lawson.” 

‘‘And that person,” said Judith, trembling with rage, 
‘‘ will die sooner than render herself your prisoner. She 


fired at you once before, intending only to slay your 
_ horse, but now she aims at your heart, with the intention 


to rid the world of a base thief and cowardly villain !”” 
As she spoke these words the musket sbe held was di- 


rected at the man in the mask ; but the lock snapped, and 


no report followed, and as Judith, in her vexation, was 
about to cast the useless weapon from her, she felt her 
arms clasped from behind, and a cord ran through them 
pinioned her elbows close together, and a broad, red- 
faced, foxy-bearded man, whose breath was fetid with the 
fumes of usquebangh, grinned at her as he peered up in 
her frowning eyes. 

‘‘ What a wicked, willful Penthesilea !” the rude captain 
cried, in a bantering voice.~ ‘‘ Achilles wept because he 
had, unconscious of her personal charms, slain a beauti- 
ful virago; but here is a Queen of the Amazons who 
would slay the suitor who is risking life and limb to make 
her his wife.” 


CHaprer II. 


For some hours Judith had been on horseback. Tied 
by a thick cord to the person who rode before her, and 
her arms still bound, although the bonds had been so re- 
laxed as to allow her hands to touch each other, she rode 
on, silently and sullenly, never condescending to make a 
single reply to her captors from the moment that she was 
& prisoner and had been deprived of her knife and hunt- 
ing-whip. 

As Judith thus rode she perceived that the cavalcade 
that watched her was led by the man with the mask. 

Judith concluded from all she witnessed, that her cap- 
tors were apprehensive of coming into collision with some 


‘force hostile to their own, and that secrecy, not less than 


expedition, was necessary to secure success to their enter. 
prise. Her courage, which had never abated, received 
new strength and vigor when the appearances around her 
led her mind to this conclusion ; and she was, the 
watchful to avail herself of any opportunity that 

present itself to enable her to effect her escape. 
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The moment, she fancied, had at length arrived for 
making such an attempt, when, after riding for a few hours 
in the night, she perceived her captors unexpectedly pause, 
and that the masked man at the head of the expedition 
rode suddenly up to her. 

“‘T wish, Mistress Lawson,” said this man, ‘‘to shorten 
yoar journey by some hours. I can do so by passing di- 
rect through a village that lies on our road ; but I cannot 
venture to make my way through it unless I have your 
promise that you will remain silent, that you will not 
alarm the inhabitants by your cries, nor seek in any way 
to make your escape from us.” 

Judith looked scornfully at the man, but made no 
reply. 

‘‘T must have an answer,” said he. ‘‘I have no other 
object in proposing this to you than to save you a toil- 
some journey. Escape from us is now an impossibility.” 

‘‘ Villain |” replied the enraged Jodith, ‘‘I will enter 
into no terms with you. Do your worst—I defy you ! 
All I require is but to know the name of my cowardly 
oppressor, in order that I may vow eternal enmity against 
him !”’ 

‘‘ Foolish girl !’ replied the man, with a scornful laugh. 
‘‘Think you I would have commenced such a project as 
this without seouring the means for making you my own, 
mayhap my slave, not for a day nor a year, but for life? 
You have defied my enmity—idiot ! the time, I trust, will 
come when you shall be my loving mistress and most duti- 
ful wife.” 

*“‘T am your prisoner, sir,” observed Judith ; ‘‘but the 
day and the hour may not be distant when we shal! stand 
upon terms of greater equality with each other. Should 
that day ever arrive, then you shall be made to fear, not a 
woman’s tongue, but a woman’s hand ; but, until then, I 
will not degrade myself by exchanging another word with 
you. 99 

The party proceeded in silence for four hours, and the 
darkness of night was beginning to yield to the first gray 
tints of morning, when Judith fancied that she could 
recognize, in such portions of the landscape as were dis- 
cernible, features that reminded her of the neighborhood 
of Dublin. She would have felt certain she was correct 
in her surmises, but that she saw, or supposed she saw, a 
building in the distant gloom which resembled a small fort 


or castle, with two low, flat towers ; and such a building 
was utterly unknown to her. - 

As the daylight was dawning she found herself and steed 
crossing 8 wooden bridge into the narrow gate of a small 
fortress ; and as the gate closed behind her, she was cer- 
tain she heard the noise of machinery lifting up and re- 
moving the bridge over which she had passed a moment 
before. 

Judith, without a murmur, permitted herself to be 
lifted from her horse ; and she followed, without remark, 
one of her captors as he mounted & narrow winding stair, 
which led to an apartment that appeared to her to be at 
the top of the fortress. The apartment was a large round 
room, to which there was a single window. 

‘* There,” said the man, pointing to a narrow doorway— 
‘there lie your bed and dressing-room. Here is wine; 
there, bread. The Brass Castle—for such is the name of 
your present abode—can afford you no better nourishment 
to-night. In the morning the governor will wait upon 
you, and then he will hear what are your wishes; and 
then, perhaps, you will learn from him what are his com- 
mands; and it is to be hoped, for your own sake, that 
you will at once put them in practice. What you have 
now to do is to lock me and all other intruders out. You 
may be sure that I shall do what is my business on the 
outside, and not only lock, but, so far as iron bonds can 
attain the purpose, treble chain you in. There is wine ; 
there is bread ; there is your sleeping-room. Think over 
the events of to-day, and prepare yourself for to-morrow, 
by being a mild, meek-tempered young woman—that 
which, I would say, judging of you by your behavior this 
day, you never can be. Bon repos!” 

Judith mechanically bolted the door of her chamber the 
moment the man left, and then, flinging from her the 
richly-plumed, gold-laced hat she had worn during the 
day, she cast herself upon the bed, dreased as she was ; 
and whilst endeavoring to think over the incidents of the 
day, a deep, heavy, almost apoplectic sleep fell upon her, 
and the sun was high in the heavens, and there was a 
loud, incessant knocking at the door, before she again 
awoke to consciousness, or that she could be so completely 
aroused as to be capable of comprehending either where 
she was or what had befallen her. 

‘‘Had my knocking remained two minutes longer 
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without being noticed, I should have called wp Murfey und 
the other vagabonds below, with sledge-hammers to breuk 
open the door, and see whether yoa had been mad enough 
to try and make your escape, or wise enough to try to put 
an end to yourself.” 

Such were the words addressed to Judith as she opened 
her chamber door and admitted him who uttered them. 

The new-comer was an old, a very old man. Hig head 
was completely bald; but a long white beard of thin, strag- 
gling hairs covered his mouth, chin and br ast His eyes 
were large and staring, and the eyelids blood-red, as if 


they were in a constant: state of inflamn.ation, and their 


painful expression of incessant, greedy, pitiless watchfal- 
ness was rendered almost appalling by the deep-red, 
shaggy eyebrows. The body was lean and fragile, and 


the legs of the old man trembled beneath him as he slowly 


hobbled from the door to the table, and thers deposited a 
basket and an earthen pitcher, whiclr ‘he carried in Jong, 
bony, talon-like hands. a 

“There,” said the old man, seating himself ‘in a-chair 
by the side of the table, as if he were fatigued with his 
journey up-stairs, and tired from tvaiting at the door for 
Jydith’s awaking—‘‘ there, young woman, is your break- 
fast—fresh bread, new milk and a roast fowl. Fow prison- 
ers feast so well as that. 7 yids 

Judith looked at the old man with anxious interest. She 
was so accustomed to find all who approached her hitherto 
willing to fulfill her wishes, that she could not suppose 
the person before her would refuse the request to aid in 
her escape, when she knew that whatever reward she prom- 
ised, her father would readily ard joyfully pay. 

** Do you think it would be possible to escape from this 
place ?”” she asked. 

‘*Yes, if those who had enre of the prisoners were dis- 
posed to aid them,” responded the jailer. | 

‘Have you ever helped any one to escapo a 

es Never.” 

“If I gave you a thousand: peiinds, would you Assist 
me 97" : 4 

The old man clasped his thin arms with his long, bony 
fingers, as if he were hugging himself with delight, whilst 
Judith was speaking to him. At length he started up 
from the chair on which he had been, up to this time, 
resting ; and, pointing to it, he nodded his -head to Ju- 
dith, as if he desired her to take the seat he had just 
quitted. 

‘Are you not Judith Lawson, the only child of Ebene- 
zer Lawson, at one time a Cromwellian dragoon, and 
attached to the army acting at a particular period in the 
north of Ireland, under the special directions of Lieuten- 
nnt-General Ludlow ?” asked the old man, in a voice that 
became shrill with intense emotion. 

‘JT am.” 

‘Thank God! thank God!” cried tha old man, exult- 
antly. ‘‘ And now, hear me, Judith Lawson ; if every hair 
on your head was a diamond ; if your whole body could be 
transformed into gold, and that diamonds and gold were 
tendcred to me to aid in your escape—and that escape 
from the most lingering and torturing death that the wit 
and malignity of man could devise—I would scorn to 
touch your gold or handle your diamonds. I would leave 
you to your doom; I would not stir a step to save you 
from perdition, And would you know the reason why, 
Judith Lawson? It is because you are the daughter— 
because you are the only child of Ebenezer Lawson—be- 
cause you are the light of his eyes and the joy of his heart, 
Unhappy, miserable, God-abandoned young woman! you 
know me not, and it is most probable that your cruel and 
remorseless father never heard my name ; and yet I am his 


victim. And when you tell me that you have committed 
no crime, and would provoke my pity in your behalf by 


assuring me you are innocent, what is my reply to you 2 
That I committed no crime ; that I, too, was innocent, and 


yet your father—yes, your father, Judith Lawson—with- 


out the slightest provocation, with no wrong done to him, 
with no insult offered to him, slew my wife, my sons, my 
daughters ——” 

‘“Who aro you, sir ?—how come you to make such vague 
and terrible accusations against my father? I do not 
understand what you are speaking about,” said the indig- 
nant Judith, believing that the old man was raving in his 


dotage. 


“Oh!” gaid the old man, with a withering sneer,’ 


‘Ebenezer Lawson’s daughter has been so tenderly nur- 
tured that she has never heard of the exploits of her gal- 
lant father in the neighborhood of Dundalk—she never 
heard of the smothering of a number of the miserable Irish 
fugitives in a cavern to which they fled for safety.” 

‘“‘Old man! old man!’ said Judith, deeply moved by 
the jailer’s excited manner, ‘‘ you speak in parables to me; 
I have not the slightest notion what are these circum- 
stances to which you are referring.” 

‘‘Then you shall not be another moment in ignorance,” 
said the jailer. ‘‘ You have asked to know my name; I 
will tell it—Gerald Geraghty. It was once well known; 
and I may add that no act of mine, or of my family, had 
brought discredit upon the good fame of our ancestors. 
We took up arms to defend life and home and property. 
In that conflict we were defeated, and the soldiers of the 
Enclish Pagliament-were laying waste the land with fire 
and sword, sparing neither youth nor age nor s¢x. “We— 
that is, my family, my farm-servants and mysclf—betook 
oursclyes to a’ cave, in the hope of escaping that gen- 
eral slaughter to which all were doomed by thé Repub- 
licans, In that cavern we were joined by others, who, like 
us, wished to save lifo, and,to avoid a cruel death! and 
amongst others that fled to our retreat was a poor family, 
distant kinsmen, having with them, it was said, & foster- 
child, the infant son of Colonel Fitzpatrick, of the Queen’s 
County. I know not whether it was the report of that 
child having escaped those who thirsted for its blood that 
attracted attention to our desolate hiding-place ; but the 
fact was, that in a few days the iron-coats of Ludlow were 
around us; and most conspicuous amongst those ruthless 
men were your father and your uncle. By your uncle my 
brother, whilst guarding the mouth of the cave, ‘was slain, 
and by my hand was your uncle shot as he was forcing his 
way over the dead body of my brother, Then followed 3 
deed of cruclty, such as was never before practiced among 
Christians. The cave was closed, all the outlets stopped, 
and wood was burned around us, so that we might be 
slain with the stifling smoke, and many were so stifled ; 
and then the cavern was entered by your father; and 
then, with his own hand, he slew my wife, the mother of 
my children, and then my daughters, and then my sons. 
I was one of the few who escaped their search. To- day 
vengeance falls upon him heavily. J might prevent you 
from encountcring a fate worse than death ; I choose that 
you shall live to be degraded—live to despair ! oe 

As the old man spoke these Jast words he hurried from 
the room, and a moment afterward she heard the heavy 
door locked and bolted on the outside. 

The strong nerves of Judith were completely broken 
duwn for the moment by this strong outburst of vindic- 
tive pussion and undying enmity. She loved her father 
devotedly ; in her eyes he was without a fault—the best, 
the bravest, the greatest of mankind. She forgot her own 


griefs in the contemplation of this accusation azainst him, 
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Tue old tavern or coffee-house, ‘‘ The Hawk,” in Cook 
Street, was for a long time one of the most celebrated 
houses of entertainment in the City of Dublin, but at no 
time was its fame better established, or its public room 
more crowded from midday to midnight, than during the 
last ten years of the reign of Charles IT. 

In one of the upper rooms of ‘‘The Hawk” were two 
persons engaged in earnest conversation : one, 2 small and 
villainous-looking man, who bore no small resemblance to 
a weasel, sat at the side of a bed ; the other, tall, lank and 
grim, was stretched upon that bed, seemingly in great 
mental agony. 

‘*It is useless for you to talk to me, Ludlow,” the latter 
Was saying, in an impatient voice. ‘‘I do not care for 
what you have to say. Only give me back my Judith—my 
darling Judith—and I will give you every inch of ground 
I possess !” 

**Bo patient, Lawson,” replied the~man addressed as 
Ludlow ;<‘this is a very important matter, I tell -you.- 
There have’ nppeared’ two ‘claimants to the Fitzpatrick 
estates, which you and I have held so long.” 

Lawson raised himself on his elbow. - 

‘‘Who are they ?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘¢ First, Colonel Fitzpatrick, who, as you know, left Ire- 
land with his regiment and entered into the service of the 
King of Spain. We heard that he was dead, as you are 
aware, but it seems that he is not, and there are rnmors 
afloat which justify us in believing that any day Colonel 
Fitzpatrick may land on Irish soil and claim his confis- 
cated estates. The other is bis son Vincent, now twenty- 
five years of age, and they say he is even now in Ireland, 
only waiting an opportunity for asserting his rights.” 

Ebenezer Lawson ground his teeth with unavailing 
fury. 

o What ! that boy ! the child I hunted from one end of 
Ireland to the other! here, alive, waiting to cldim estates 
which I have looked upon as mine for years! Curse this 
wound which prevents me tracking him to his den, wher- 
ever that may be, and slaying him 1ikeadog! Nay, nay, 
what am I talking about? If I had strength it should 
be used to search for my child.” 

At this moment there was a knocking at the door, and 
the person outside being bidden to enter, did so, It was 
the landlord, who anid: 

‘¢There is an old man below who wishes to speak with 

ou.” 
7 ‘‘Send him up,” was the eager reply; ‘‘he may know 
something of my child.” 

We will now return to Judith Lawson. 

Poor girl ! a week’s imprisonment had swept the color 
from her rounded checks, had filled her eyes wits a mist 
like unshed tears, and half crushed the courage for which 
she was famous. 

Strange to say, she had as yet seen no one but her old 
jailer, Gerald Geraghty, and for the last twenty-four 
hours not even him. 

To-day, however, this was to be changed, for at this 
moment o strange hand was knocking at her door. 

With a listless step she rose and unbarred it, but the 
next moment threw herself, sobbing hysterically, into the 
arms of the tull and handsome man before her. 

“Judith! my Jove, my darling!” and with a cry of 
mingled amazement and love, he pressed the sobbing girl 
to his bosom, and kissed her again and avain. ‘* Good 
God, Judith, what a meeting! Are you, then, the victim 
which David Fitzgerald decoved into his clutches, but 
which Providence has mercifully deprived of the power 


‘passed and he did not come. 


to harm ?” and he led her to a seat, and, amid tears and 
smiles, there was a mutual explanation. 

After giving an account of hor abduction to her lover, 
the young man, whose fair face had flushed with indigna- 
tion many times during the recital, proceeded to explain 
his appearance in that place. 

‘You must first know, Judith, darling,” ho began, 
gravely, ‘‘a fact which I was anxious to conceal from you, 
fearing that it might trouble you. I am that Redmond 
O’Hanlon of whom you have heard so much, as well as 
Vincent Fitzpatrick, and heir to the estates which are 
now called your own.’ 

As he spoko the girl shrank from him in terror, but only 
fora moment One look into those large blue eyes, that 
noble face, was sufficient to reassure her, and with a smile 
she said : 

‘Wonders will never cease ; that was the reason, dear 
you enjoined such absolute secrecy in our meetings ?” 

“Yes, Judith. Icame back to Ireland a year ago, ex- 
pecting to meet my father there, but month after month 
Until his arrival with the 
proofs of my identity to lay before the Duke of Ormonde, 
I could do nothing. It was not even safe to avow 
myself, since your father’s unrelenting hatred would 
have put it out of my power to stand in his way at all. 
One day, as you know, when I had been here abouta 
month, I met you walking unattended in your, or my—or 
shall I say our ?—park. I spoke to you, for it was a case 
of love at first sight, The rest in relation to that you 
know. But you do not know that at last, all other re- 
sources failing, I joined a band of those men known as 
Rapparees. I did not reveal my identity to them, but 
adopted the name of Redmond O’Hanlon, and by that 
name Iam known. Need I assure you, Judith, that those 
who have spoken of me as cruel and bloodthirsty have 
spoken falsely ? Two weeks ago I received intelligence 
that my father had arrived from Spain, I immediately 
started for Dublin to meet him, well disguised. Mean- 
time, I left my men under control of David Fitzgerald, a 
man whom I thonght I could trust. This morning I ro- 
turned and heard astrange story from them. They said 
that a few days after my departure, Fitzgerald called aside 
three of the worst and most unscrupulous, and com- 
manded them to accompany him and obey his orders. 
They did so, and you know what the object of that exne- 
dition was, since you were the victim of it. He hoped to 
force you to marry him, and thus become heir to your 
father’s wealth. The morning after you were brought 
here he was found dend in his bed, but what was the cause 
of his death no one conld discover. Nobody else knew 
who you were, or dured to molest you 3 consequently you 
were let alone until my return, that I mizht decide what 
disposal to make of you. I think I know what to do, 
Judith—that is, if you will let me—make you my wife 
immediately.” 

**But my father, Vincent ?” 

The brow of Redmond O’Hanlon darkened. 

‘‘ Your father has hunted me like a wild animal since I 
first came into the world. He shall not keep you from 
me. Will you marry me to-night in the chapel of the 
castle ? I can procure a priest. My father returned with 
me, and shall be presont.” 

‘Yes, Vincent, I will be ready.” 

And Judith Lawson, in her haughty beanty and daunt- 
less bearing, looked a fit mate for the famous and, among 
the oppressed, ‘beloved Redmond O’Hanlon, or, as we 
know him to be, Vincént Fitzpatrick. 

As the bell in the Brass Tower struck eleven that night, 


three figures crept through the darkness to an angle in 
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Our economical invalid said to himself: “ IN is dear; ‘‘ You mean to take this as arog ?” said the apothecary. ‘“ Four 
I will buy only sufficient to fill this little phial,” dollars and seventy-five cents, if you please.’ 
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“Can't for even another little hial-fall,” said our invalid, “You take this a by the wineglassful ?” said the apothecary. 
next time. * *‘so I may as well ph ina buster, get a whole One dollar for the pint, please.” 
pint of that stuff, and enon turn bankrupt.” 
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Then our invalid’s eyes were opened ; and the third time he ‘* Ah!” ant the apothecary, “ as you intend to drink it out of 
craved medicine he went for it wholesale. he pail, we'll give you little lot gratis.” 


THE VALUE OF AN ARTICLE IS ACCORDING TO HOW IT IS FETCHED. 


A ROBBER SAVED. 
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the wall of the tower, and there paused as if for con- 
sultation. 

‘“* Tf you will wait here a moment,” said one in a whisper, 
‘*T will open a private door into the chapel. I have the 
key, and once in, we shall be unobserved among the pil- 
lars.” 

The other two nodded assent, and then began a whis- 
pered conversation, while the third proceeded. 

‘‘ Ludlow,” began the taller of the two, ‘‘ revenge has 
given me newlife. Heaven has answered my prayer, and 
given into my hands thesetwomen. Thevillains! to dare 
to steal from 


NY ji! 

she may even } \ ; At 
_now bo mar- SX \)/\\9))| 
ried to David 
Fitzgerald, 
and the proud 
Fit zp atricks 
gloating over 
her degrada- 
tion.” 

At that in- 
stant the third 
of the party 
appeared, say- 
ing: ‘*Come, 
I have un- 
locked the 
door, and 
now, Ehbene- 
zer Lawson, if 
you wish to 
revenge an in- 
sult to your 
child, be firm 
and without 
mercy.” 

With noise- 
less steps the 
three entered 
® passage- 
way, disclosed 
by the open- 
ing of a small 
door in the 
wall, and after 
traversing 
this a few mo- 
ments, they 
stepped out 
into a vast 
apartment, 
lighted _bril- 
liantly at one end, but where they were dusky and un- 
certain. 

In the full blaze of light, hand-in-hand, stood two 
figures : one, Lawson’s daughter, Judith ; the other, a tall 
and noble-looking man, with flaxen hair and fair com- 
plexion. 

The priest who stood before them at that instant pro- 
nounced them husband and wife. 

Lawson seized the old man by the arm, whispering : 

‘*Too late, you villain! They are married ; and who, in 
God’s name, is the man at my daughter’s side? It is not 
David Fitzgerald, for I have seen him. Speak !” 
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A ROBBER SAVED. —‘‘ HE FELL AT DE SALLO’S FEET AND IMPLORED HIS MERCY.” 


With a fiendish grin, Gerald Geraghty, for it was he, 
shook himself free from the grasp of Ebenezer Lawson. 
‘“No,”’ he said, in a voice of diabolical hate, ‘ it is not. 
You came here to gratify your revenge against the Fitz- 
patricks. I brought you here to gratify my revenge 
against you. The man whom your daughter has just mar- 
ried is Vincent Fitzpatrick.” 
With the yell of a demon Ebenezer Lawson bounded 
across the room and fell upon his daughter’s husband. 
There was a wild cry of ‘‘ Father, father!” a few fierce 
oaths, a flushing of steel, then Judith flung herself be- 
tween the two. 
She was just 
in time to re- 
ceive the knife 
into her heart 
which was 
meant for her 
husband. Her 
father had 
murdered 
her ! 
As she sank 
upon the stone 
we N aT il floor and her 
A ull | | _ frantic father 
s Uf mayh|| knelt beside 
her, a hoarse 
voice cried : 
‘‘Ebenezer 
Lawson, you 
slew with 
your own 
hand my wife 
and children. 
I have lived 
to cause you 
to slay your 
own child with 
that same 
hand. I have 
had my re- 


venge. 


as 


A ROBBER 
SAVED. 


In the year 
1662, when 
Paris was 
afflicted with 
a long and 
severe famine, 
Monsieur de 
Sallo, return- 
ing from a 
Summer’s evening walk, with only a little footboy, was 
accosted by a man, who presented a pistol, and, in a 
manner far from the resoluteness of a hardened robber, 
asked him for his money. Monsieur de Sallo, remarking 
that he came to the wrong man, and that he could get 
little from him, added : 

‘‘T have only three louis d’ors about me, which are not 
worth a scuffle—so much good may they do you. But 
let me tell you, you are in a bad way.” 

The man took them without asking for more, and 
walked off with an air of dejection and terror. He was 
no sooner gone than Monsieur de-Sallo ordered the boy 
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to follow lim, to see where he went, and to give him an 
account of everything. 

The lad obeyed, and followed him through several ob- 
scure streets, and at length saw him enter a baker’s shop, 
where he observed him change one of the louis and bny a 
large brown loaf. With this purchaso he went a few doors 
further, and entering an alley, ascended a pair of stairs. 
The boy crept up after him to the fourth story, whero he 
saw him go into a room that had no other light but what 
it received from the moon, and pecping through a crevice 
he perceived him. throw the loaf upon the floor, and burst 
into tears, saying : 

‘‘There, eat your fill—there’s the dearest Joaf I ever 
bought. I have robbed a gentleman of three louis, Let 
us husband them well, and let me have no more teasings, 
for, sooner or later, these doings must bring me to the 
gallows, and all to satisfy your clamors.” 

His lamentations were unswered by those of his whole 
family; and his wife, having at length calmed the agony 
of his mind, took up tue loaf, and, cutting it, gave it to 
four poor starving children. 

The boy having thus happily performed his mission, 
returned home, and gave lis master an account of all he 
had seen and heard. Monsieur de Sallo, who was much 
moved, ordered the boy to call him at five in the morn- 
ing. This humane gentleman arose at the time appointed, 
and, taking the boy with him to show the way, inquired 
in the neighborhood the character of a man who lived in 
such a garret with his wife and four children; when he 
was told hé was a very industrious, good kind of man, 
that he was a shoemaker, a neat workman, but was over- 
burdened with a large family, and had a hard struzgle to 
live in such bad times. 

Satisfied with this account, Monsieur de Sallo ascended 
to the shoemaker’s garret. Knocking at the door, it was 
opened by the poor man himself, who, knowing him at 
first sight to be the person he had robbed the evening be- 
fore, fell at his feet and implored his mercy, pleading the 
extreme distress of his family, and begging he would for- 
give his first crime. 

Monsieur de Sallo desired him to make no noise, for he 
had not the Jeast intention to hurt him. 

‘You havea good character among yonr neighbors,” 
said he, *‘but must expect your life must soon be cut 
short if you are nowso wicked as te continue the freedoms 
you took with me. Hold your hand—there are thirty 
louis to buy leather; husband it well, and set your chil- 
dren a commendable example. To put yon out of further 
temptation to commit such ruinous and fatal actions, I 
will encourage your industry. I hear you are a neat 
workman ;-you shall take the measure of me and of this 
boy for two pairs of shoes ok and we shall call upon 
you for them.” 

The whole family were seek with joy, amazement and 
gratitude. Monsieur de Sallo departed, greatly moved, 


and with a mind filled with satisfaction at having saved a 
man, and perhaps a whole family, from the commission 
of guilt, from an ignominious death, and probably from 
eternal perdition. 3 


A SCRATCHED CAMEL. : 
‘“ An,” said the caid, ‘‘ the Lord of the Big Head is a 
terriblo fellow.” 
‘‘ He is,” said the old man of the tribe. 


serve us from his wrath.” 
These words were said one evening in the camp; 


« Allah pre- 


for 


I had taken to visiting the watchfires of the Kabyles_ 


A.SCRATCHED CAMEL. 


pretty often of a night, for the suke of listening to the 
quaint stories they were so fond of telling. 

‘*Few men,” said the caid, ‘‘escape without coming 
into contact with him, more or less. I had a terrible 
adventure once.” 

**Try some of this tobacco,” I said, quietly, as I passed 
my pouch, aud the caid very willingly tiled the bowl of 
his pipe. 

There is no accounting for taste in pipes. That of my 
friend, the caid, had a large, open bowl, a tremendously 
long jasmine stem, and a mouthpiece of amber—so big, 
that when I once, to oblige him, partook of a pipeful, I 
felt as if I was suffering all the time from an amber gag, 

** Yes,” said the caid, ‘it was amongst the mountains 
further south, where I had been journeying for some days. 
The weather was very hot, and the sun and wind scorch- 
ing. I did not feel it so much, however, for my burnoose 
was new, and the camel I rode magnificent You like 
riding a good camel ?” he said, interrogatively. 

‘‘No,” I said, bluntly, for the Kabyles have a shrewd 
contempt for one who makes believe ; ‘‘it always makes 
me feel sick.” 

**Want of use,” ho said, pityingly. To be mounted 
on @ good-bred camel with one low hump—an animal 
that goes like the whirlwind over the long stretches of 
sand—is glorious, 

_ I had such a camel, and his speed was aeaieent 
He never seemed to tire, and we sped across the desert at 
our will. 

**T was mounted on Sayed, and as we went at a gentle 
pace through a rugged country, sprinkled with small 
palms, coarse grasses and the prickly cactus, I held him 
back ; for it struck mo that at any moment an antelope 
might spring up, and as IT had my gun, a piece Ww onderful 
in its truth, I hoped to carry back with me across the 
camel that which would make a apenwid addition to our 
feast. 

‘*The only other arm I re, was long, keen 
narrow-bladed knife stuck in my girdle. 

‘*But that long-barreled piece, it would carry § 5 large 
bullet to a tremendous distance, and its killing. powers 
were grand. I need scarcely tell you that it was carefully 
loaded and primed, ready for the first head of game , that 
would appear. 

‘‘We were gctting weary, my camel and TJ, tow ard even- 
ing, for our journey had been Jong and painful ; but 
home was growing nearer, and we went on at a gentlo 
pace, till suddenly a low, deep, echoing roar told me that 
there was a lion somewhere in the neighborhood. 

‘* Sayed uttered a low sigh, and-stopped short, as if to. 
give moe time to get realy my gun; but as the roar. 
sounded away to the right, I urged him on, W when the 
roar was again heard, and this time from right i in front. 

‘** Now, as the country rose up ruggedly on either sido 
in a way that was quite impassable for a camel, there was 
nothing for it but to go steadily on, keeping a.good look- 
out inthe narrow ravine I had to traverse, and be ready 
to urge on the eamel as soon as a clear road was open. 

: To have gone on fast now meant inviting any lurking 
lion to make a spring; while quiet progression, perhaps, 
meant sending the fierce animal away. 

. Tor, as you saw the other day, the lion at times will not 
stay to be hunted ; he will even show respect to a traveler 
by hurrying out of his way so as not to alarm him. 

‘So, encouraging Sayed, I went steadily on through the 
narrow way, which wound so about that I could see but a 
very short distance before me, and as short o distance 
behind. 

‘Traveling at such times becomes terrible work ; but I 
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put my trust in Allah, held my gun ready, with its long 


barrel - shining i in the sun, and, keeping a eEATP lookout to 


the right and left, I went on. 

‘<<Tt is a-male lion,’ I said to myself, at last, ‘and he 
has been magnanimous. He has ae respect ° i me. and 
my triba, and gone on.’ 

- **T had scarcely thought this, and istotuninedt to urge my 
course onward, so as to get out of the narrow defile, when 
there was a loud, hollow roar from behind a clump of cao- 
tus, just a little in advance, 

** My camel stopped short, and began to heave itself 
about uneasily, and for a few moments I thought of turning 
back, only a moment’s consideration told me that this was 
more dangerous tlun going forward, since, with my gun 
ready, I could fire at an advancing enemy. 

» “Tf Twent: backward, it tvas like inviting the lion to 
run.along the sd above me, and to spring upon my 
back. 

‘*Tt was not to be thought of; so I said a few words to 
my camel again, and tried to go on; but Sayed set his legs 
out widely and uttered a strauge noise, showing his fear of 
the danger that was before us. - More than that, he tricd 
to turn round once more and run back. 

‘-<I¢ is not to be thought of, Sayed !’ I exclaimed. ‘Go 
on, my san, and even yet the lion may let us pass on.’ 

“‘The noise had ceased ; so we proceeded again, with 
Sayed lifting his legs very cautiously, and more than once 
turning round his long neck, us if to sse whether I was 
ready with my gun, . 

“‘We got along for another Atty yards, and then I be- 
came aware that the wild beast we had heard was creeping 
along behind the plants and pies of rock, so as to keep 

a little ahead of us. 

«Still, I hoped that it would. go off without our sceing 
it, my idea being that it was 4 male lion ; but all hope was 
crushed down by the sight of a tawny skin some twenty 
yards ahead. 

‘* Then Sayed stopped er and I sat there, gazing at 
a great lioness which had Jéaped into the middle of the 
path, and now stood there, writhing her tail, showing her 
teeth, and with her eyes glowering at me furiously. 

‘¢‘AsI said, she was about tiventy yards from me, and 
presented a fine shot; but I was so taken by surprise that 
I forgot my gun, and sat looking at the great creature. 

“ After gazing at us fora few moments, she sat down 
like a cat, and remained motionless till Sayed turned his 
head, as if to ask mo why I did not fire, when the lioness 
roused herself, took & couple of steps forward, and pre- 
pared to spring. : 

‘“She now looked frightful, with her ears laid flat, her 
eyes half closed, and her glistening white teeth apparently 
longitg to stain themselves with blood. 

‘At this moment my feeling of terror seemed to give 
way to a wish to act; and, half thinking that I should be 
too late, I raised my gun to my shoulder, said a few sooth- 
ing words to Sayed, so as to keep him quiet, and took 
careful aim’ at'the lioness. 

‘‘Before I could fire with any degree of certainty, she 
made a bound, and land:d four yards nearer to me, croucl- 
ing down for another spring. 

“Fortunately, Sayed stood firm, and I fired saat as the 
beast was rising for a second spring ; and then I prepared 
to bound out of my saddle, so as to avoid the onslaught of 
the wounded beast. 

** Judge of my surprise, then, as the smoke cleared off, 
to sce the lioness lying upon her side, struggling, with all 
the appearance of having received a fatal wound. 

‘*This being the case, I hastily reloaded, so as to give 
her a'finishing shot ; and I had just got my powder and 


bullet down and the piece primed, when the monster gave 
a harsh; bowling cry, and stretched herself out —dead. 

‘‘T felt that I had made a wonderful shot, and could 
scarcely believe it true; but there lay the lioness, and to 
fire again would have been a mere waste of powder and 
shot. So, urging Sayed forward, I went on to where 
the lioness lay, and was debating within myself from where 
I sat as to the possibility of taking off the skin fora 
trophy, and admiring the beautiful tawny coat, when 
there was a tremendous roar above me on the right, and J 
nearly let fall my gun as I saw, right abovo me, a mon- 
strous male lion looking flercely down at me, and lashing 
its tail as it set up its mane, and seemed to be asking me 
why I had slain its wife, 

‘*To retreat would have been madness; to hope for a 
second shot of so much good fortune, folly. Al I could 
do was to take the best aim I could, and fire, 

‘‘And this I did, just as the great beast was about to 
spring. 

‘“My shot took good effect, for it broke one of the 
monster’s hind-legs; and, instead of making a clear 
bound from the rocks right upon me, it fell short and 
rolled over. 

***Quick, Sayed, quick !”’ I cried, trying to forco the 
camel onward, 

‘‘But the poor creature was so frightened that it stood 
perfectly still; the valuable moment that would have 
placed us beyond the lion’s power was gone, and it had 
struggled up and thrown itself upon us. 

‘‘As the lion bounded on to us I threw myself back, 
but too late to escapa ; for the monstor’s cluws were fixed 
on my leg and the camel's flank, making poor Sayed shriek. 
with fear and pain, and sway so sidewise that I se 
he would go over and crush me beneath him. 

‘*Those were painful moments, for, as the lion fixed its 
talons in my leg, and held on, it tis’ to climb higher, 
tearing poor Sayed’s leg with its hind-claw ; but my shot 
had effectually crippled the other hind-leg, and it could 
get no higher, only hung there, glowering at me, show- 
ing its teeth, and trying to reach my body, and fix me 
with its jaws. 

ea managed to get out my knife from my belt, for I 
had dropped my gun when the monster seized me, and as 
the beast struggled up, making jumps at me, I made a 
few feeble stabs at it, striking blindly, for I was sick with 
pain, as the lion’s claws were literally tearing the flesh 
from the bone of my leg. 

‘‘Just then Sayed reared his head, shrieked out as 
only a camel can shriek, and crouched down as if about 
to fall. 

‘‘This gave the lion a chance to get a better hold ; and, 
scrambling and tearing with its claws, it cansed the poor 
camel such terrible pain that, in its fear and agony, it 
made a bound, shaking off the lion, which rolled over, and 
then, bleeding and torn, and with me clinging, half dead, 
to its saddle, it tore along dt a tremendous rate,” ~*~ ° 

‘¢T have some recollection of holding on to the saddle in 
a misty, dreamy way, and then of a terrible fall, after which 
I remember nothing till I seemed to avaken from sleep, 
and found myself lying in my tent. 

‘¢T found then that poor Sayed had seancied nearly 
home, and then fallen exhausted in the sand —so near that - 
my people had seen us coming, ran to my help, and bore © 
me to my tent, where I lay for many weary weeks before I : 
could again put foot to the ground. 

‘* As soon as I could relate what had befallen me, a party 
of our people went off, and found my gun lying across the 
lioness ; but she was so torn by other beasts that the skin : 
was uselesy,. - © 2.0. we oe : 
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** They then tracked the lion, but lost all signs of him ; 
learning afterward, though, that a large lion, whose hind- 
leg was broken, had been killed by the men of another 
tribe. 

‘Tt was nearly six months before my leg was quite well. 
As for poor Sayed, he was never again fit for swift travel- 
ing—the claws of the Lord of the Big Head are so sharp 
and strong.” 

‘* Yes,” said the old man of the tribe, ‘‘ but he is a noble 
beast, if he is dealt with well.” 
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THE BOY WHO DID NOT KNOW WHAT FEAR WAS.—“ THEN THERE FELL DOWN ON TO THE FLOOR 
OF THE KITCHEN HALF A GIANT—HEAD, ARMS, AND BODY AS FAR AS THE WAIST.’’ 


‘*He objects to being shot, I suppose ?” I said, dryly. 

‘* Yea,” said the old man, simply, ‘he hates it; but his 
wife—she knows the meaning of a gun by sight, and it is 
better, when a man is alone, to meet her unarmed, and to 
trust to her nobleness of soul, than to carry a gun.” 

‘*Perhaps so,” I said ; ‘‘ but, as I might make as lucky 
a shot as the Caid there, I would rather have my gun.” 


Tre greatest of fools is he who imposes on himself, and 
in his greatest concern thinks certainly he knows that 
which he has least studied, and of which he is tho most 
profoundly ignorant. 


KNOW WHAT FEAR WAS. 


THE BOY WHO DID NOT KNOW WHAT FEAR WAS. 


THERE was once a boy so courageous and spirited that 
his relations despaired of ever frightening him into obedi- 
ence to their will, and took him to the parish priest to be 
brought up. But the priest could not subdue him in the 
least, though the boy never showed either obstinacy or ill- 


temper toward him. 


The boy, nothing loath, bade farewell to the priest and 

his family, and wandered about some little time without a 
home. 

| Once he came to a cottage, 
| where he slept the night, and 
there the people told him that 
the Bishop of Skdlholt was 
just dead. So next day he 


riving there in the evening, 
begged a night’s lodging. 

The people said to him : 

‘*' You may have it and wel- 
come, but you must take care 
of yourself.” 

‘‘Why take care of myself 
so much ?” asked the lad. 

They told him that after the 
death of the bishop no one 
could stay in the house after 
nightfall, as some ghost or 
goblin walked about there, 
and that on this account every 
one had to leave the place after 


) — (| BD twilight. 


a (i The boy answered : 

‘* Well and good; that will 
just suit me.” 

At twilight the people all 
left the place, taking leave of 
the boy, whom they did not 
expect to see again alive. 

When they had all gone, 
the boy lighted a candle and 
examined every room in the 
house till he came to the 
kitchen, where he found large 
quantities of smoked mutton 
hung up to the rafters. So, 
as he had not tasted meat for 
some time and had a capital 
appetite, he out some of the 
dried mutton off with his 
knife, and placing a pot on 
the fire, which was still burn- 
ing, cooked it. 

When he had finished cut- 
ting up the meat, and had 
put the lid on the pot, he 
heard a voice from the top of the chimney, which said: 

‘* May I come down ?” 

The lad answered : 

‘* Yes, why not ?” 

Then there fell down on to the floor of the kitchen half 
a giant—head, arms, hands, and body as far as the waist, 
and lay there motionless. 

After this he heard another voice from the chimney, 
saying : 

‘* May I come down ?” 

‘‘ If you like,” anid the boy; ‘‘ why not ?” 

Accordingly, down came another partof.the-giant, from 
the waist to the thighs, and lay on the floor motionless. 


went off to Skdlholt, and ar - 
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THE BOY WHO PID NOT KNOW WHAT FEAR WAS. 


Then he heard a third voice from the same direction, 
which said : 

‘‘ May I come down ?” 

**Of course,” he replied ; 
to stand upon.” 

So a huge pair of legs and feet cnme down and lay by 
the rest of the body, motionless. 


‘you must have something 


After a bit the boy, finding this want of movement |. 


rather tedious, said : 

‘‘Since yon have contrived to get yourself all in, you 
had better get up and go away.” 

Upon this the pieces crept together, and the giant rose 
on his feet from the floor, and, without uttering a word, 
stalked out of the kitchen. 

The lad followed him, till they came to a large hall, in 
which stood a wooden chest. This chest the goblin 
opened, and the lad saw that it was full of money. Then 
the goblin took the money out in handfuls and poured it 
like water over his head, till the floor was covered with 
heaps of it; and, having spent half the night thus, spent 
the other half in restoring the gold to the chest in the 
like manner. 

; The boy stood by and watched him filling the chest 
again, and gathering all the stray coins together by sweep- 
ing his great arms violently over the floor, as if he dreaded 
to be interrupted before he could get them all in, which 
the lad fancied must be becanse the day was approaching. 

When the goblin had shut up the coffer he rushed past 
the lad as if to get out of the hall; but tho latter said to 
him: 

‘* Do not be in too great a hurry.” 

‘*I must make haste,” replied the other, ‘‘for the day 
is dawning.” 

But the boy took him by the sleeve and begged him to 
remain yet a little longer, for friendship’s sake. - 

At this the goblin waxed angry, and clutching hold of 
the youth, said: 

‘Now you shall delay mo no longex.” 

But the latter clung tight to him, and slipped out of the 


way of every blow he dealt, and some time passed away in| 


this kind of struggle. 

It happened, however, at last, that the giant turned his 
back to the open door, and the boy, seeing his chance, 
tripped him up and butted at him with his head, so that 
the goblin fell heavily backward, half in and half out of 
the hall, and broke his spine upon the threshold. At the 
same moment the first ray of dawn struck his eyes through 
the open house-door, and he instantly sank into the ground 
in two pieces, one each side of the door of the hall. 

Then the courageous boy, though half dead from 
fatigue, made two crosses of wood and drove them into 
the ground where the two parts of the goblin had disap- 
peared. This done, he fell asleep till, when the sun was 
well up, the people came back to Skiflholt. They were 
nmazed and rejoiced to find him still alive, asking him 
whether he had seen anything in the nicht. 

‘“‘ Nothing out of the common,” he said. 

So he staid there all that day, both because he was tived 
and because the people were loath to let him go. 

In the evening, when the people began as usual to leave 
the place, he berged them to stay, assuring them that 
they would be troubled by neither ghost nor goblin, But 
in spite of his assurances they insisted upon going, thongh 
they left him this time without any fear of his safcty. 
When they were gone he went to bed and slept soundly 
till morning. 

On the return of the people he told them all about his 
struggle with the goblin, showed them the crosses he had 
set up, and the chestful of money in the hall, and assured 


them that they would never again be troubled at night, 
so need not leave the place. 

They thanked him most heartily for his svirit and cour- 
age, and asked him to name any reward he would like iu 
receive, whether money or other precious things, inviting 
him, in addition, to remain with them as long as ever he 
chose. He was gratefal for their offers, but said : 

**T do not care for money, nor can I make up my mind 
to stay longer with you.” 

Next day he addressed himself to his journey, and no 
persuasion could induce him to remain at Skélholt. For 
he said : 

‘‘ I have no more business here, as you can now, with- 
out fear, live in the bishop's house.” 

And taking leave of them all, he directed his steps 
northward, into the wilderness, 

For a long timo nothing new befell him, until one day 
he came to a large cave, into which he entered. In a 
smaller cave within the other he found twelve beds, all in 
disorder and unmade. As it was yet early, he thought he 
could do no better than employ himself in making them ; 
and having made them, threw himself on to the one near- 
est the entrance, covered himself up and went to sleep. 

After a little while he awoke, and heard the voices of 
men talking in the cave, and wondering who had made 
the beds for them, saying that whoever he was, they were 
much obliged to him for his pains, He saw, on looking 
ont, that they were twelve armed men of noble aspect. 
When they had had supper they came into tho inner cave, 
and eleven of them went to bed. But the twelfth man, 
whose bed was next to the entrance, found the boy in it, 
and calling to the others, they rose and thanked the lad 
for having made their beds for them, and begged him to 
remain with them as their servant, for they said that they 
never found time to do any work for themselves, as they 
were compelled to go out every day at sunrise to fight 
their enemies, and never returned till night, 

The lad asked them why they were forced to fight day 
after day. They answered that they had over and over 
ngain fought and overcome their enemies, but that though 
they killed them over-night, they always came to life 
again before morning, and would come to the cave and 
slay them all in their beds if they were not up and ready 
on the field at sunrise. 

In the morning the cave-men went out fully armed, 
leaving the lad behind to look after the household work. 

About noon he went in the samo direction as the men 
had taken, in order to find out where the battlefield was, 
and as soon as ho had espied it in the distance, ran back 
to the cave. 

In the evening tho warriors returned, weary and dispir- 
ited, but were glad to find that the boy had arranged 
everything for them, so that they had nothing more to do 
than eat their supper and go to bed. 

When they were all asleep the boy wondered to himself 
how it could possibly come to pass that their enemies rose 
every night from the dead. So moved with curiosity was 
he, that as soon as he was sure that his companions were 
fast asleep, he took what of their weapons and armor he 
found to fit him best, and stealing out of the cave, made 
off in the direction of the battlefield. There was nothing 
at first to be seen there but corpses and trunkless heads, 
so he waited a little time to see what would happen. 

About dawn he perceived a mound near him open of 
itself, and an old woman ina blue cloak come out with a 
glass phialin her hand. He noticed her go up to a dead 
warrior, and having picked up his head, smear his neck 
with some ointment out of the phial and place the head 
and trunk together. Instantly the warrior stood erect, 
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a living man. The hag repeated this to two or three, until 
the boy, seeing now the secret of the thing, rushed up to 
her and stabbed her to death, as well as the men she had 
raised, who were yet stupid and heavy, as if after sleep. 

Then taking the phia], he tried whether he could re- 
vive the corpses with the ointment, and found, on experi- 
ment, that he could do so successfully. So he amused 
himself for a while in reviving the men and killing them 
again, till, at sunrise, his companions arrived on the field. 

They were mightily astonished to see him there, and 
told him that they had missed him, as well as some of 
their weapons and armor; but they were rejoiced to find 
their enemies lying dead on the field, instead of being 
alive and awaiting them in battle array, and asked the lad 
how he had got the idea of thus going at night to the bat- 
tlefield, and what he had done. 

He told them all that had passed, showed them the 
phial of ointment, and, in order to prove its power, 
smeared the neck of one of the corpses, who at once rose 
to his feet, but was instantly killed again by the cave- 
men. 

They thanked the boy heartily for the service he had 
rendered them, and begged him to remain among them, 
offering him at the same time money for his work. He 
declared that he was quite willing, paid or unpaid, to stay 
with them, as long as they liked to keep him. 

The cave-men were well pleased with his answer, and 
having embraced the lad, set to work to strip their ene- 
mies of their weapons ; made a heap of them, with the old 
woman on the top, and burned them; and then, going 
into the mound, appropriated to themselves all the treas- 
ures they found there. 

After this they proposed the game of killing each 
other, to try how it was to die, as they could restore one 
another to life again. So they killed each other, but by 
smearing themselves with the ointment they at once re- 
turned to life. Now, this was great sport for a while. 

But once, when they had cut off the head of tho lad, 
they put it on again wrong side before. And as the lad 
saw himself behind, he became as if mad with fright, and 
begged the men to release him by all means from such ao 
painful plight. 

But when the cave-folk had run to him, and cutting off 
his head, placed it on all right again, he came back to his 
full senses, and was as fearless as ever before. 

The boy lived with them ever afterward, and no more 
stories are told about him. 


THE PRAIRIE DOG'S HOME AND ITS UNWELCOME 
: VISITORS, 

Trere are few subjects in the still lonely prairies west 
of the Mississippi more interesting than the towns of the 
prairie dogs—towns rivaling those of man in their extent, 
and stupendous in labor, if we regard only the size of the 
animals. 

This little creaturo, the Spermophilus Ludovicianus of 
naturalists, though a rodent, and not a dog, derives its 
popular name from the short, yelping sound which it is 
fond of uttering, and which bears some resemblance to 
the bark of a young puppy. Even in captivity it utters 
this short, impatient yelp, which may gencrally be ex- 
torted from the little animal by placing the hand near the 
cage. Though gentlo ond affectionate to its keeper, it 
dislikes strangers ; and if their fingers approach the bars 
of its house too closely, it barks at the intruders like an 
angry squirrel, and scratches smartly at their hands with 
its sharp and powerful claws. 

It is a pretty and rather curious animal, measuring 


about sixteen inches in total length. Its general shape is 
round and flattish, and the head is peculiarly flat, giving 
to the animal a very remarkable aspect. The fur is a 
grayish red, with a grizzled effect, produced by the alter- 
nate chestnut and gray color of each hair. The disposi- 
tion of the prairie dog is pleasant and sociable, and the 
little creature is very susceptible of domestication. 

In spite of the formidable foes by which it is attacked, 
and which take up their residence in the very centre of 
its habitations, the prairie dog is an exceedingly prolific 
animai, multiplying rapidly, and extending its excava- 
tions to vast distances. Indeed, when once the prairie 
dogs settle themselves in a convenient spot, their increase 
seems to have no bounds, and the little heaps of earth 
which stand near the mouth of their burrows extend as far 
as the eye can reach. 

The scene presented by one of these ‘‘dog-towns,” or 
“villages,” as the assemblages of burrows are called, is 
most curious, and well repays the trouble of approaching 
without alarming the cautious little animals, Fortunately 
for the traveler, the prairie dog is.as inquisitive as it is 
wary, and the indulgence of its curiosity often costs the 
little creature its life. Perched on the hillocks which 
have already been mentioned, the prairie dog is able to 
survey a wide extent of horizon, and as soon as it sees an 
intruder it gives a slarp yelp of alarm and dives into its 
burrow, its little feet knocking together with a ludicrous 
flourish as it disappears. In every direction a similar 
scene is enacted. Warned by the well-known cry, all tho 
prairie dogs within reach repeat the call, and leap into 
their burrows. Their curiosity, however, is irreprissible, 
and scarcely have their feet vanished from sight than their 
heads are seen cautiously protruded from the burrow, and 
their inquisitive brown eyes sparkle as they examine the 
cause of the disturbance. | 

A good marksman will take advantage of this peculi- 
arity, and, by aiming at the eye, will make suro of killing 
the animal on the spot. It is marvelously tenacious of 
life, and, unless its head be almost knocked to pieces, is 
sure to escape into its home. A pea-rifle is almost useless 
in shooting prairie dogs, a large bullet being needed to 
produce instantaneous death. 

The prairie dog has not the privilege of possessing a 
home exclusively devoted to its own uso, for the burrow- 
ing ow], sometimes called the Coquimbo owl (A/‘iene cuni- 
cularia), and the terrible rattlesnake, take forcible posses- 
sion of the burrows, and devour tho inmates, thus pro- 
curing board and lodging at very easy rates. The rattle- 
snake, at all events, does so, the bodies of young prairia 
dogs having been found in its stomach. 

On the discovery of owls and rattlesnakes within the 
burrows of the prairie dog, it was generally thought that 
these incongruous beings associated together in perfect 
harmony, forming, in fact, a ‘‘happy family ” below the 
surface of the ground. The ruthless scalpel of the natu- 
ralist, however, effectually dissipated all such romantio 
notions, and proved that the snake was by no means a 
welcome guest, but an intruder on the premises, self-bil- 
leted on the inmates, like soldiers on obnoxious house- 
holders, procuring lodging without permission, and eat- 
ing the inhabitants by way of board. . 

The reason for the presence of the owls is not so evi- 
dent, thongh it is not impossible that they may, also, snap 
up an occasional prairie dog in its earliest infancy, while 
it ig very young, small and tender. These winged and 
scaled intruders are not found in all the burrows, though 
many of the habitations are infested by them. The gen- 
eral aspect of the prairie dog is not unlike that of its near 
relative, the Alpine. marmot. 
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Wrra what a lavish hand 
God beautifies the earth, 

When everywhere, all o’er the land, 
Sweet flowers are peeping forth! 


Down by the babbling brook, 
Up in the silent hills, 

The glen, the bower, the shady nook, 
Their breath with fragrance fills. 


They creep along the hedge, 
They climb the rugged height, 

And leaning o’er the water’s edge, 
Blush in their own sweet light. 


They seem to breathe and talk— 
They pour into my ear, 

Where’er I look, where’er I walk, 
A music soft and clear. 


They have no pride of birth, 
No choice of regal bower ; 

The humblest, lowliest spot on earth 
May claim the fairest flower. 
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Cuarrer I. 


Tae last notes of the galop were rising and falling 
through the perfumed air as Grace Errold and her part- 
ner, Philip Massey, left the circling throng and walked 
into the conservatory. 

Mrs. Bonton’s parties were always ‘‘a success.” She 
understood to perfection the admirable art of inviting just 
the persons that one wishes to see. Ad her house you met 
with no tohubohu, no crowd of uninteresting people, no 
bores, and, summum bonum, no ancient young ladies. Wall- 


ruin. Why, my love, do you know that he has been seen 
going home at three o’clock in the morning ? Just think ! 
Three o'clock !” 

And Miss Trenteans would add: 

‘¢Well, I never! If J had a husband he should never,” 
etc., ete. 

Probably not, my dear young lady ; but, as you have no 
husband, in spite of your most praiseworthy efforts to 
secure one, we will not discuss the point. 

Strange to say, though, Mr. Bonton seemed to like his 
wife the better for being so culpably neglectful of her 
duties. He would spend four or five evenings every week 
at home with her, and never experienced that profane 


FLICK ET FLACK.—" SUDDENLY I SAW GRACE THROW UP HER ARM, AND HEARD A FAINT CBY OF ‘HBLP)’ 
FOR A LITTLE WHILE, AND THEN SINK,” 


flowers, of course, were unavoidable, but as they were 
generally people: who had something to say, they were 
endurable.. . 

Most women have a mission—that of Mrs. Bonton was 
to give parties. She had a fine house on Madison Avenue, 
rejoiced in the possession of two or three carriages, and in 
a husband whom every one declared to be ‘‘ one of the best 
fellows that ever lived.’ 

Mrs. Bonton was of the same opinion, for she let him 
smoke in the parlors, own a latch-key, go to supper-parties, 
and commit other enormities of a like kind. Her lady 
friends, after telling her what a model wife she was, calling 
=a door, would declare, with mournfal waggings of the 

ead : . 

‘‘Poor dear man, Mrs, Bonton is letting him go to 
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I SAW HER STRUGGLA 


feeling which arises from the knowledge that all the but- 
tons are off one’s shirt, or found a ‘‘woman in white” 
waiting to greet him as he returned from some convivial 
entertainment. . 

In short, Mr. and Mrs. Bonton were & very happy and 
contented couple, rejoicing in each other’s company, and. 
never mutually bored. Mr. Bonton loved his wife, and 
was proud of her; Mrs. Bonton loved her husband, and 
was proud of him ; and they were both proud of a bideous 
little squalling lump of red humanity that lay shrieking 
and bellowing up-stairs while the dancing was going on 
below. | | | ad 

I had been dancing with Mrs. Bonton. As we revolved 
about the room, I saw Grace Errold and Philip Massey 
enter the conservatory, and whispered to my partner: 
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‘‘They’ll be engaged before they come out from there.” 
She looked up at me with a comical smile, and said : 
‘* Don’t be too sure of that.” 


And, indeed, before all the couples had taken their 
seits, I saw Massey come out of the conservatory, looking 
quite pale, and gnawing his mustache. But, like a true 


society-man, as he was, he soon overcame his emotion, and 


was laughing and chatting with Miss Dinero, the wealthy 


heiress. 


I knew Massey very slightly, but the little I did know 
was enough to prejudice me against him. I had been in- 
troduced to him, had seen him at the club, the opera, Del- 
monico’s, and at various places around the city, and had 


always been treated by him with the greatest politeness, 


But ugly stories concerning him were afloat—how the 
suicide of poor little Tommy West was owing to Massey’s 
having won all his money at cards the night before ; and 
it was whispered that, if he chose, he could throw some 
light upon a mysterious case of a young girl being ‘* found 
drowned,” with no wedding-ring upon her finger. But 
Massey kept his secrets well, and these uncertain rumors 
could be traced to no sure source, However, there was 
something in the man’s face which inclined me to distrust 
him—an evil look which sometimes came into his eyes, a 


bad expression around the corners of his mouth. 

I had been sorry to notice an affaire growing up between 
him and Grace, I knew her very intimately, and liked 
her exceedingly. She and I had been intimate friends in 


childhood, and now that childhood had passed away, the 


intimacy continued. She would tell me of her troubles, 
and I would advise and assist her to the best of my ability; 


while I would read my articles to her (I wrote then for 


**the weeklies ”) and invite her criticism. She was alittle 
below the medium size, with a slender, lithe figure, as 
graceful as a willow when swayed by the wind. Her face 
was a little irregular in its outlines, but her finely shaped 
nose and mouth amply redeemed that defect, if defect it 
were. Her dark hair was long and thick, and when the 
sun shone on it, was of a rich bronze color. Her eyes— 
ab, how can I hope to describe them! Long as I had 
known her, I had not been able to find out their color. 
They were for ever changing and varying their expression. 
Now sad and pensive, with a melancholy look in them, 
and then lighting up with a gleam of merry mischief that 
puzzled the looker-on— 


“Where shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go.” 


She was a complete Bohemienne, and regretted that 
she had not been a man, so that she could enjoy all the 
wild freedom of an artist’s or a writer’s life in the city. 
She used to say that “life to a woman was a stupendous 
bore.” Poor Grace ! you were not bored very long. Beau- 
tiful, wild, capricious, kind-hearted Grace ! 

A feeling of inexpressible saduess comes over me as I 
write these lines, when I think how suddenly her happy 
young life was cut short. 

- “She’s gone into the West, 


Sho took our daylight with her, 
. _ The smilcs that we love best.” 


Poor Grace! I think Ican sce her now as I saw her 
when, leaving Mrs. Bonton, I went to her in the conserv- 
atory. She stood there, with the point of a dainty little 
slipper thrust out beneath her dress, her head throwa 
back, and a gleam of light in her eyes that I had never 
seen there before. She looked as Jeanne d’Are may have 
looked when told that the English were conquered. 

The dark green leaves and vivid colors of the plants and 
flowers; the heavy, perfumed atmosphere; the mellow, 
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subdued light ; the distant strains of musio—all seemed but 
a fit surrounding for this fair young queen of beauty. 
‘Why, Grace,’ I said, ‘‘ what is the matter ?” 
Her look of triumph faded away, the gleam died out of 
her eyes, and she became herself—La Moqueuse, as I used 
to call her. 


“T have tamed the lion. Hercules has laid himself and — 


his club at the feet of Omphale, as an offering on her 


| shrine. Vice M. Rarey !” 


‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘*Philip Massey has proposed to me, and I have jilted 
him. Voila tout!” 

- “Indeed! Do you know that he boasts he has only to 
offer himself to be accepted ?” 

‘*Know it ?” she repeated, with accents of contempt. 
**Know it? I heard it three months ago, and I made up 
my mind from that moment that I would have him at my 
feet.” 

‘*And you have succeeded.” 

‘*Yes, I have succeeded. He left me, vowing vengeance, 
and swearing that I should be sorry. He reminded mo 
of the mysterious person in ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ who, 
wrapped in a long black cloak, appears at the back of the 
stage, and in a sepulchral voice says, ‘ Beware !’” 

‘But, seriously, Grace, you ought to look out for him. 
He may do you harm some day.” 

‘* Bah !” shrugging her shoulders. ‘* What can he do? 
Hark !” she added ; ‘‘do you hear that delightful Flick et 
Flack ? The music is too tempting—TI can’t resist it. Come 
and dance,” 
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THE season was over. No one was in town—that is to 
say, no one but the poor husbands, fathers and brothers, 
who were hard at work in the counting-room or at desk, 
while their butterfly relatives were spreading their beauti- 
ful wings for the admiration of the idlers at Newport, Sara- 
toga or Long Branch. 

Mr. Bonton, his wife and Grace—she was a cousin of 
madam's—had gone. down to Long Branch to pass the 
Summer there.- That was all I knew of their movements, 
for at that time I was chained to the city, and could not 
get away. : 

One afternoon in August I left my office and walked 
leisurely up Broadway. I was going to take dinner with 
a friend, and then pass the evening at one of the theatres, 
On my way upI met Philip Massey. He looked a little 
wild and haggard, and there was a peculiar far-away look 
in his eyes, which I have often noticed in persons who 
have been laboring under 4 great excitement. I supposed 
that it was the consequence of a debauch of the previous 
night, and so thought nothing of it. He had a valise in 
his hand, and was walking as if he were in a hurry. 

I met my friend, and we went to Pfaff’s to get our din- 
ner. While we were eating, a newsboy came in with the 
evening papers, I got a Post, and was glancing over it, 
when a notice in the *‘ Deaths” caught my eye: 


* ErroLtp—Drowned, at Lonz Branch, on the 2{st inst., Grace, 
only child of Henry and Mary Errold, in the eighteenth year of 
her age.” 

The paper dropped from my hand. Dead! Could it be 
true? No, there must be some mistake. It could not be 
possible. Why, I had talked and danced with her only a 
few weeks before. And now—to think that I should never 
see her again—never hear her Jaughing voice or listen to 
her merry words—oh, no, no, no! It could not be. 
And yet—‘‘ Grace Errold—in the eighteenth year of her 
age.” 

Almost mechanically I turned to the other page, to see 
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if there was any notice of the sad event, and thereI read, 
in the Long Branch correspondence : 


“ MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT.—A most painful accident occurred 
here yesterday. As Miss Grace Errold was bathing, she un- 
fortunately ventured out too far. She was caught in the under- 
tow, and soon losing her strength, was drowned. The most 
heroic exertions wero made by a@ gentloman to save her, but 
they were of no avail. We regret that we have not been able 
to learn his name. This melancholy event has thrown a damper 
upon the whole community. 

“We understand that, in spite of every effort, the bodv has 

not yet been recovered.” 


I looked at my watch. I had just time to catch the Long 


Branch boat. Running up the stairs, I was fortunate 


enough to find a carriage, I jumped into it, and was 
driven at full speed to the dock, and in a few minutes was 
on my way to Long Branch. 

Arrived there, I went at once to the Surf Hotel, where 
I knew the Bontons were staying. I sent up my card, 
and was shown into the private parlor. Mrs. Bonton was 
sitting on the sofa alone, and dressed in deep mourning. 

She arose and gave mo her hand with a sad smile of 
welcome. 

I felt a choking sensation in my throat, and it was with 
difficulty that I could pronounce the single word : 

‘*Grace ?” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Mrs. Bonton, the tears coming to her eyes, 
‘*you have heard, then ?” 

‘Yes, I saw it in this afternoon's paper, and at once 
came out here. Howdid it happen ? Tell me about it.” 

*‘Oh, Theodore, it’s such a horrible story! I never 
could have believed that he was such a villain—that he 
could act as he did. You know when we came here, it was 
principally for Grace’s benefit; the doctor said that sea- 
bathing would do her so much good, Well, before we had 
been here a week, Philip Massey came and took rooms at 
this house. I advised Grace to have nothing to do with 
him ; I did not like the way he would sometimes look at 
her with those big, bold black eyes of his, It frightened 
me, And then Grace had told’ me that he had sworn to 
be revenged on her, so I wished her to avoid him as much 
as possible. She said she would, if I wished her to, but 
laughed at any fears I might have. She said that Massey 
could not injure her. 

‘‘At first, it was very easy to avoid him, for we saw 
very little of him ; but after a while he seemed to meet us 
everywhere, and occasionally Grace would talk to him a 
little.” 

- Here she paused to wipe away her tears. 

There was a piano in the next room, and some one was 
playing the ‘‘Miserere,” and the low, mournful music 
seemed to wail as if in unison with our feelings. The 
twilight shadows came creeping in at the window, and lay 
in huge, shapeless brown masses upon the floor, while the 
distant booming of the sea sounded like the solemn mur- 
murings of a dirge. 

Mrs. Bonton resumed : 

‘‘ Yesterday Grace and I went down to the shore for a 
bath. There was no one in the water but Philip Massey. 
When I saw him I wanted to go back ; an indefinable feel- 
ing made me wish that Grace would not go in, But she 
laughed at my ideas, and the day was so beautiful, and 
the water looked so inviting, that I chased away my fears 
and yielded. We had not been in long when Massey 
joined us, and after talking a fow minutes, challenged 
Grace to swim. You know how proud Grace was of her 
swimming, and so sho started. As they were going off I 
cried to Grace, ‘Don’t go out too far.” She made no an- 
swer, but swam on, I stood on the shore, looking at them, 


It seemed to me that Massey lagged behind, for Grace was 
quite a distance ahead. Suddenly I saw Grace throw up 
an arm, and heard a faint cry of ‘Help!’ I saw her 
struggle for a little while, and then sink. Oh, it was fear- 
ful! to stand there and see her drown, without being able 
to do anything to assist her. And then I saw Massey 
swimming back alone. I ran up tothe house and told my 
husband what had happened. He rushed to the beach, 
and saw Massey. They had some high words, and Charley 
called Massey a coward and a poltroon. Massey merely 
said, ‘You shall hear from me, sir,’ and walked away. 
Charley came back and told what had occurred, and when 
Massey entered no one would speak to him or take the 
slightest notice of him.” 

She ceased, and as the sound of: her voice died away 
there was dead silence in the room. The shadows were 
now black, and they gave a strange, weird appearance to 
the apartment. The sea kept up its sullen murmuring, 
and from the piano in the next room the wild, fantastic 
notes of ‘‘ Flick et Flack” were rising and swelling and 
falling through the air. 

My thoughts went back to the last time I had seen 
Grace, when her fair young head rested against my shoul- 
der, and her glad voice bubbled forth merry words, as we 
whirled around the room to the swift tune of the galop. 
Oh, God! it almost maddened me to think of her delicate 
body being made the sport of the rude waves—to think of 
their tossing and hurling it about in their savage glee at 
having such a rare and lovely plaything ; now drawing 
back and relinquishing their prey for a moment, and then 
darting on it again with renewed vigor. Oh, the cruel, 
hungry waves, heaving and throwing about that poor fra- 
gile piece of clay, as, boiling, hissing, seething, foaming, 
they hurry over ocean in their mad career ! 

And Philip Massey! As I thought of him I clinched 
my hand, and made a solemn vow that the time should 
come when I'd repay tenfold his dastardly murder of a 
young, defenseless girl. 

And the wild, fantastic notes of ‘‘ Flick et Flack” kept 
rising and falling through the air. 


LETTERS ODDLY LOST AND FOUND, 


SoME CASES WHICH SHOULD TEACH CAUTION IN MAKING 
CHARGES OF THEFT. 


In conversation lately with a reporter of the Evening 
Post, the veteran Charles Forrester, Sr., who has passed 
his life in the New York Post-office, recalled some curious 
instances of the loss and recovery of valuable letters, 
whose temporary disappearance was due to pure accident, 
but was attributed at the time to theft by some person in 
the mail service. 

In 1833 a letter which contained money was received at 
the Post-office in this city, addressed to Samuel G. Starr, 
No. 205 Pearl Street. It was given, with others, to a car- 
rier, but Mr. Starr reported soon after that the letter had 
not been delivered. An investigation was made, but with- 
out any satisfactory result. The next year, during the 
season of ‘Spring cleaning,” the mystery was solved. 
The oilcloth in the hallway of No, 205 Pearl Street was 
taken up, and on the floor, close to the front door, was 
found the letter which had so long been missing. The 
place had been closed when visited by the carrier, and in 
thrusting the letter under the door he had pushed it be- 
neath the floor-covering. 

In the Autumn of 1838, a young man named Alfred 
Wright was appointed a clerk-in the New York Post-office, 
on the recommcndatiom ofthe postmaster of Hartford, 
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found these letters in one of the pockets. Then ha re- 


Conn., wno had discharged him from his own office the 
preceding Spring on suspicion of dishonesty. The suspi- | membered that he must have taken them from the office 
one Sunday morning, on his way to church, afterward 
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THE EVENING PRAYER, — 


money letters from the box rented by an insurance com- | forgefting them, and putting away his overcoat for the 
pany- When the cool. weather of Aufumm caused the | season. 

president of this company again fo wear the lighf over- | Before the use of checks and-drafts was)as common as it 
coat which he had laid aside af the end of Spring, he | is af presenf, if was)a-customary ‘piéce of caution in send- 
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ing considerable sums by mail, to tear bank-notes in halves, 
and forward the pieces separately. Half of a $500 bill was 
sent, in 1839 or 1840, in a letter which reached the New 
York Post-office addressed to “* William Warner, Fulton,” 
while on the line beneath this inscription was written, 
“Market, 29.” The letter was intended to reach stall No. 
99, Fulton Market, but, owing to the peculiar form of the 
address, it was 
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contents, by Ses death -warrant 
which he had THE BAN OF BLOOD. —‘‘‘IF WE Fall TO-NIGHT, MY GRAVE IS THERE.’ AND SHE POINTED TO of one more 
been much THE GLITTERING WATER, UPON WHOSE BOSOM THE NEWLY-RISEN MOON NOW POURED SHEETS day of liberty, 
puzzled, and OF SILVER.” drawing about 


the carrier returned to shore with a light heart in conse- 


quence of his luck. 
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In the great house where Maude Livingston’s eyes had 
first opened upon the problem of life, there was & bustle 
of preparation that betokened some important event near 
at hand. Curtin Livingston, the stern old master of the 
largest income and handsomest estate in four counties, was 


setting his house in order for the wedding festivities of 
his only child and heiress, Maude, and had given orders 
that no expense was to be spared in making it an occasion 
worthy of the beauty of the bride, the position of the 

bridegroom, and the wealth of the host. 
Miss Endopia, Mr. Livingston’s maiden sister, was 
driving dressmakers and milliners frantic in the final 
touches of a 


her closer the net in which struggled all of life’s hope 
and happiness. 

Standing erect, her hands hanging loosely clasped be- 
fore her, her large mournful eyes watching the sinking 
sun, her lips slightly parted, and her face pallid as that of 
a corpse, the young girl, whose costly trousseau was being 
made ready, looked more like a dumb statue of despair 
than a promised bride, whose maiden meditations might 
be presumed to be rose-tinted with brightest hopes. 

For, looking at the matter as the aristocracy of four 
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counties regarded it, what more could the heart of woman 
desire than was thrown at the feet of Maude Livingston ? 
Young, beautiful, talented, educated in Paris, hoiress of 
Livingston and all its grandeurs, she was betrothed to 
Hugh Delamore, whose wealth was undoubted, whose fam- 
ily was admitted into the innermost circles of Virginia 
aristocracy, and whose face was a very model of manly 
beauty. True, he was past forty, the bride but eighteen ; 
but he was so gracefully courteous, so finished a gentle- 
man, 80 learned a scholar, that no one could wish a year 
taken from a life molded to such rare perfection, 

Looking out upon the broad water, knowing the friendly 
grove behind her screened her from all observers, Maude 
Livingston watched the sunset glow fade from the skies, 
the gray twilight creep slowly over the face of nature, till 
tiny stars, shooting like tongues of fire from the skies, 
proclaimed the reign of Night. She felt no fatigue, no 
impatience, as she watched ; but a flush passed over her 
pale face, her eyes kindled to eager expectation as she 
heard a subdued fall of oars upon the still water at her 
feet. Nearer and nearer the sounds drew to her retreat, 
till a tiny boat shot out into ajght from the opposite bank, 
rapidly approaching her. 

There was but one occupant of the little bark—a man, 
young, tall and strong, with a face at once singularly de- 
void of regularity of feature or beauty, and instinct with 
expression. A man not more than twenty-five, with the 
stern gravity of fifty in his large eyes and on his broad 
white brow. 

Lovers! Yes, true, faithful lovers, yet meeting with no 
Yapturous joy, no caress, no fond words. 

White as death, ooid and still, the girl waited till the 
boat was made fast, and the man she loved sprang up the 
bank and stood beside her. Hand clasped hand no more, 
and then he spoke: _ 

‘*T have seen her !” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘If she holds the proof she will give it only to you.” 

‘‘To me? What can she know of me ¢” 

‘‘T was obliged to tell her you were Hugh Delamore’s 
promised wife.” 

Maude Livingston’s frame shook with a strong shudder. 
Yor a moment there was silence ; then she said : 

‘If I go with you, can I return to-night ?” 

‘*You can be here again before daylight.” 

*‘T shall not be missed. Fearing you would not obtain 
the proof, I gave strict orders that I was not to be dis- 
turbed until it was time for me todress. My father thinks 
Iam weeping in my room ; my aunt probably imagines I 
am packing my wedding finery. My room will not be 
entered before I return. Godfrey !” 

There was a wonderful tenderness in her tone as the 
name passed her lips, though she did not move from her 
former rigid position. 

‘‘T am listening, Maude.” 

‘‘Tf we fail to-night, my grave is there.” 

And she pointed to the glittering water, upon whose 
bosom the newly risen moon pow poured sheets of silver. 

The man made no protest. A firm clasp of the small 
hand he held assured her he heard and understood her, 
but he bad no lover-like appeal ready against her decision. 
Wrapping her mantle closely around her, he led her to 
the boat, and in a moment more they were gliding along 
the silvery waters, 

“Godfrey,” the girl said, after a long silence, “there 
are few men who would work as you have worked to save 
me, when there is no hope for you, no hope for me! Our 
love is crossed by the ban of blood, yet you strive to save 
the life I do not value, the happiness I can never grasp.” 


| robust health that kept me yet alive. 


‘““My own Maude !” Godfrey replied ; ‘‘ mine in death, 
if you can never be mine in life—though the ban of blood 
may cross our love, it can never wipe it out, can never 
make you less mine, nor my life’s devotion less your own. 
But this marriage separates us, as even death itself can- 
not.” 

‘“‘T have been weak,” she said, still looking mournfully 
across the glittering water. ‘‘ When I swore an oath that 
my hand should never clasp yours in marriage, when my 
father told me the hideous secret that parted you and I 
for ever, I cared nothing for my future, and scarcely un- 
derstood the words I spoke when I promised to be Hugh 
Delamore’s wife. Godfrey, I was mad with misery. 
Cannot you understand what it was to stand before my 
father, loving you, with a letter in my hand full of hope 
and deep joy, knowing you loved me, and hear——” 

She stopped, hiding her face, and shivering, as if with 
cold. 

‘‘And hear the story hidden from me, as well as from 
you,” said Godfrey, in a dull, heart-broken tone. ‘Hear 
from your father’s lips that his only son fell in a duel, 
shot through the heart by my brother, who fled the 
country, and died in exile. I was but a boy, you a mere 
baby, when it occurred, Maude, yet it was cruel to keep 
the truth from us until we met and loved.” 

‘‘My father told me more,” the girl continued. “I 
spared you the repetition, Godfrey, but to-night I must 
let you read my very heart, and know howI yielded to 
Hugh Delamore’s suit. My father spoke no angry word, 
used no threat, but in his cold, stern voice, he described to 
me my mother’s death-bed, drawing such a vivid picture 
of her agony that my heart almost ceased its own pulsa- 
tions as I listened. He told me of my brother’s arrival at 
the louse, cold in death’s embrace; of my mother's de- 
spair, illness and death ; and when I was nearly maddened 
by grief he bade me swear I would never marry tho 
brother of the man whose hand had made me motherless, 
while from him it took his only son. I swore, Godfrey, 
never to be your wife. Then the despair that must be 
like death crept over me! I prayed that I might lose the 
I hoped that I 
might find rest and peace beside my mother. While my 
heart was dull and dead, Hugh Delamore proposed for my 
hand, and.was accepted by my father. I was listless, care- 
less of life, hoping for death, and I submitted passively. 
I should have been married in my apathy of sorrow, had I 
not once more met you.” 

** Mande, I could not leave the country without once 
more looking upon your face. It was only to say fare- 
well I met you in the grove where we had passed such 
happy hours.” 

**Only to say farewell, Godfrey; yet that interview 
showed me the misery I was preparing for my whole 
future life. Roused once more to suffering by your face, 
I knew that this marriage would be a living death, worse 
than the grave itself. I implored my father to save me, 
and he hanghtily assured me that the word of a Living- 
ston, once passed, could never be recalled. I sent for 
Hugh Delamore, and told him the truth. In his tender, 
even voice, he assured me he would wait patiently for the 
love he would make it the task of his life to gain. Then 
I turned to you. Only to save me from Hugh Delamore, 
to let me live alone, loving you! That was all I asked of 
father and promised husband, and that was denied me. 
You came, You held out to mea hope that I might yet 
be saved. If that hope fail, I will find a resting-place 
under the waters; but I will never be Hugh Delamore’s 
wife,” 

‘* Shall I tell you all that gives me hope, Maudé ? We 
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have parted after such brief meetings, that I could tell you 
but little. Will you hear all now ?” 

She bowed her head in silence. Evidently every nerve 
was strained to ita utmost tension, to keep up the forced 
calmness that was so cold and hard. 

‘When Hugh Delamore became my successor in your 
love, I was told, Maude. Iwatched him. It has been my 
impression for years that, behind the handsome mask of 
ice Hugh Delamore presents for a face to the world, the 
man carried some secret that would ruin him if discovered. 
We are old enemies, Maude. It is a fact I have had im- 
pressed upon me from a boy, that Hugh Delamore’s influ- 
ence led my brother Claude from innocent boyhood to the 
dissipations of youth—to gambling, deep drinking, and 
finally to the quarrel that stained his hand in blood. But, 
Maude, there was one part of the story hidden from you 
that gave me the clew we are now following. When 
Claude and Hugh Delamore were most intimate, and Ia 
lad at boarding-school, there was a love-story enacted 
with the daughter of a tollgate-keeper on the Fairfax 
road, a girl of great beauty, low birth and mean educa- 
tion. These gentlemen, Maude, became rivals for smiles 
from the rustic beauty, and their rivalry became a struggle 
for life or death, the living to win the hand of the gate- 
keeper’s daughter. I never knew all the details, but by 
some diabolical jugglery a quarrel was started between 
Claude and a third party, ending in a duel that exiled my 
brother. ' I never knew till your father answered my suit 
for your love, Maude, who the man was who fell by my 
brother's hand. Following this blow came the tidings of 
your engagement. I had allowed the old story to die in 
my mind, but when this news came every detail of the tale 
took a new significance. I had heard from some of the 
servants and neighbors that Hugh Delamore was in the 
habit of taking long, solitary rides to some unknown 
destination, often remaining absent for several days, al- 
ways returning with a gloom upon his face, and often 
pacing the room all night, as if in troubled meditation. 
It occurred to me then that these mysterious journeys, 
this haunting secret, might have some connection with 
the duel of fifteen years ago. But I took no step while I 
believed you were to be his willing bride I hurried my 
preparations to leave the country, to bury my despair in 
some far-away land, when there came upon me the unicon- 
querable desire to look once more upon your face, to hear 
you say with your own lips that you had ceased to love 
me. I saw you, Maude, and you implored me to save 
you from a marriage forced upon you when you were 
searcely conscious of your own consent. Then I resolved 
to watch Hugh Delamore, to find out his guilty secret, if 
he had one, and drag it to the light. For days I was his 
unsuspected shadow, till one night he stgrted upon his 
mysterious ride, little guessing that he was followed.” 

’ Maude Livingston leaned forward, scarcely breathing, 
in her strained attention to every word. 

- ©T followed him for miles on the turnpike, till he turned 
of at the crooked, narrow road leading to Herndon. 
Here he struck into footpaths, down the forest roads, into 
intricate labyrinths, always setting his face again in the 
direction of the river, returning on his own tracks, till he 
came to a small, mean house, after hours of hard riding, 
which he could have gained in half the time by following 
the river road, or coming in a boat. Evidently the cir- 
cuitous route was to bafile any chance observers, but ill 
calculated to deceive any one steadily following his horse. 
I marked well the house he entered, struck into the river 
road, half a mile beyond, and rode directly home.” 

‘Yon ‘id not enter the honse ?” 

‘‘ Not then, I waited until Hugh Delamore was once 


more at home. Then I returned to the house, late in the 
evening, pretended to have lost my way, and begged shel- 
ter for the night. I was taken to an upper room by an 
old woman, and told there was a sick woman in the ad- 
joining room, whom I must not disturb by any noise. 
The night passed without any revelation, and the morning 
favored me by a furious storm. I had come by boat to 
within a mile of the house, and walked from the river, 30 
I had no horse, This I made the excuse for remaining 
another day, paying well for my accommodations, The 
old woman and the invalid were the only inmates of the 
house ; bnt I learned nothing, except that the sick lady 
had been out of her mind for years, and was under the 
care of the old woman. The gentleman who came to see 
her, and who paid her expenses, was her brother. Maude, 
you and I know well that Hugh Delamore has no sister. 
I feigned to be a doctor, and easily persuaded the old 
woman to allow me to see her charge, I found a wan, 
white woman, really under forty, apparently over sixty, 
sitting propped up in an easy-chair, playing with a doll. 
She fondled it, caressed it, called it by loving, tender 
names, hushed it to sleep, and seemed to see nothing else 
in the room. 

‘“‘*She thinks it is her baby that died years ago,’ the 
woman whispered to me. 

‘¢T sat beside her, and the woman left us, 

** “How do you call your baby ?’ I asked. 

‘‘She looked wonderingly at my strange face, but did 
not reply. 

‘*‘Hugh Delamore is a pretty name,’ I said, after a 
moment, | 

** She turned her startled. face to the door—then : 

‘**Hush !’ she said; ‘he will kill me if he hears you. 

‘¢ © Who ?’ I asked. 

‘¢* My husband.’ ‘ 

. “* Hugh Delamore ?’ I persisted, 

‘¢* Hush | hush !’ she cried, in an agony of fear. 

‘**No one can hurt you,’ I said to her. ‘We are 
alone, Tell me—is not Hugh Delamore your husband ? ~ 

‘‘Then a cunning smile came over her face. 

‘‘* He has sent;you to get it,’ sho said, adding, in a 
flerce tone, ‘but I will die before I will tell you where it 
is!, I have told him I will never give it up, and I never 
will—never |’ : 

‘© ¢ Why not ?’ I asked, on a venture. 

«¢Ts it not the only proof that I am his true, lawful 
wife ? When he burns that he will be free, and I shall 
never see his face again ! I will not tell you where it is !’ 

‘‘Then she broke into hysterical sobbing that brought 
up her nurse, and I was hustled out of the room in a 
horry. After a time the old woman returned to me, and 
I resorted to bribery. By this means I obtained another 
interview, and fonnd that the marriage-certificate was the 
treasure the poor demented woman hides, in spite of her 
husband’s threats and coaxing. Finally, I told her of 
you, and won a promise that you should see the paper. 
Maude, its possession may be but a mad fancy, for the 
poor creature is insane, but it is the one hope of breaking 
off your marriage.” 

As Godfrey spoke he turned his boat to the shore, and 
rowed rapidly toward a spot where a road ran down to 
the river's edge. Here he assisted Mande to land, and 
leading her forward @ short distance, called aloud : 

‘* Cato |” 

In a moment the sound of horses’ feet and wheels were 
heard, and an open carriage drove rapidly to where they 
stood. Without speaking, Godfrey handed his compan- 
ion to a seat, took his own place beside her, and told the 


coachman to dismount. | 
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PROPITIATING HIS MISTRESS’S FAIR MAID. 


“Wait nere till we return,” he said, briefly, to the 
negro, and drove rapidly up tho road. 

It seemed scarcely a moment to Mande before the house 
was reached, and Godfrey rapped on the door, which was 
opened by an old woman. 

‘He has been here to-day,” she said, looking at God- 
frey, ‘‘and the poor woman is very bad.” 

‘“*Can we go up ?” 

“Yes ; but do keep her as quiet as you can. Poor 
thing ! he’s ’most scared her to death.” 

Maude followed silently as Godfrey led the way to the 
small upper chamber. Lying outside of a miserable bed, 
fully dressed, and with wide-opened eyes, a white-haired, 
haggard woman, with a doll clasped in her arms, was 
watching the door. As Maude entered, she raised hersel 
upon her elbow, and looked fixedly into her face. , 

The miserable light of a candle struck full upon the 
young girl, who came forward rapidly, her whole face 
filled with pity. 

‘* You are very ill,’’ she said, gently. 

‘‘He wants to marry you,” the woman said, never mov- 
ing her eyes from Maude’s face. ‘‘ Do you want to come 


to what I am? I was 4s 

young and as pretty as you 

are when he married m, 

Send them all away, I wil 

tell you where it is.” 

Silently Godfrey withdrev, 
waiting within call, 

““If you marry him I will 
curse you from my grave!” 
said the woman, fiercely, “I 

‘am his wife—his wife—though 
he denies me!” 

‘IT shall never marry Hugh 
Delamore,” Maude said, softly, 
“if you can prove you are his 
wife,” 

“Prove it! Yes, yes!” 

She stood up as she spoke, 
and going to the window-seat, 
lifted the sill, from where it 
appeared to be firmly fastened. 
Moving back a board under 
this, she showed a small cavity, 
but as she leaned over it, 
her strength gave way, and 
with a groan she fell fainting 
to the ground. 

Godfrey hurried in, lifted 
her to the bed, and Mande 
bent over her, fearing life was 
extinct in the motionless fg- 
ure. While she worked over 
the unconscious woman, Goi- 
frey hastily examined the 
cavity. There was a wed: 
ding-ring, a baby’s sock, 1 
curl of fair hair, and a mar 
riage-certificate, dated fifteen 
years before, proving Any 
Gartland the wife of Hugh 

’ Delamore. 
' Securing this, Godfrey re 
placed the window-sill, under 
which .the most shrewd de 
tective would have suspected 
‘no hiding-place, and turned to 
the bed again. 

** Maude,” he whispered, ‘‘it is there—the certificate 
that will save you.” 

‘* Send for my father—let him see this wrevk !” the git! 
answered. 

‘* Will he come ?” 

‘* Have you pencil and paper ?” 

A note-book was placed in her hands, and, hastily tear 
ing out a leaf, she wrote: 

“Come to me at once. Iam at the bedside of Hugh Dela 
more’s wife. MavDeE.” 

Godfrey took the note, and in a moment the sound of 
horses’ hoofs proved him hastening down the road. 

By this time the woman on the bed was reviving under 
the exertions of her nurse, and when Maude again bent 
over her, the wild eyes were opened, and the poor pale 
lips trembling. But after a moment the startled look 
faded, and a mournful intentness came over the face, start- 
ling the nurse, 

‘‘She’s herself,” the woman said, in a tone of surprised 
sorrow—‘‘she’ll die! They always die if their mind 
comes back this way. Amy,” she said, in a tender 
voice, 
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“Amy !” the dying woman repeated. 
anybody called me Amy.” 

‘‘ Well, honey, you didn’t like to have us,” said the 
nurse, gently, ‘‘ becanse——”’ : 

‘‘I know. Because Hugh called me May. Is Hugh 
here ?” 

‘*No, honey ; did you want him ?” 

‘‘Hugh,” the dying woman whispered—‘‘ Hugh, I am 
tired, so tired, darling !” 

Even while she spoke her eyelids drooped, and she 
sank to sleep. Maude watched her, fearing to leave her 
for an instant, till the gray dawn crept in at the window, 
and her wedding-day was ushered in. While the day 
was still scarcely born, her father came, stern and cold, 
and Godfrey again entered the little room. 

Before they spoke, the dying woman wakened. With the 
strange intention that comes with the approach of death, 
she seemed to feel no surprise as she saw the unfamiliar 
faces around her. 

Looking at Curtin Livingston's iron features, she said : 

‘‘You are his father—I know you well! Often you 
have dropped me a piece of silver for myself when you 
paid toll at my father’s gate. Do you know where the 
pretty face you praised brought 
me? There were threeofthem = = 
who courted me—Hugh Dela- 
more, Claude Blackmere and 
Max Livingston. They sail 
Claude Blackmere shot Max 
Livingston for the sake of my 
face. Theylied! He was but 
a second in the duel where 
Hugh Delamore sent a bullet 
through Max Livingston's 
heart. They fled together, but 
he came back again, while 
Olaude died abroad.” 

‘““Woman !” Curtin Living- 
ston cried, ‘‘can you prove 
it ?” 

“T saw them! Ican swear 
I saw them. For the love of 
Hugh Delamore I kept his se- 
cret, and the price of my 
silence was my marriage. He 
married me, and shut me up 
here till I grew mad. Then 
my baby came, and died! So 
long ago—so long ago !” 

‘‘Godfrey Blackmere,” said 
the stern old man, turning to 
the companion of his long 
drive, ‘‘can you forget the 
wrong I have done you ?” 

“You were right, believing 
what you did.” 

There was a stir near the 
door as he spoke, and Hugh 
Delamore entered the room. 
Pale and agitated, he said : 

‘*May I ask the meaning of 
this gathering ?” 

‘Your wife is dying,” Curtin 
Livingston replied; ‘‘we will 
intrude upon your privacy no 
longer. At a later day, I will 
call to account the murderer of 
my son.” 

With a face of ashen horror, 


‘‘It is long since 


Hugh Delamore stood aside, while the father, with his 
arm supporting his daughter, passed from the room, 
Godfrey following them. 

It was the last time their eyes ever rested upon his 
handsome features. When he left his home and country, 
no one ever knew. His estate was sold by his lawyer, 
who would say no more than that his client was “‘ abroad.” 
But he never returned. 

A year passed before the wedding preparations were 
again renewed, but this time there was no postponement, 
and Maude became the willing bride of Godfrey Black. 
mere, knowing no ban of blood crossed their mutual love, 
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Tre King and his nobles generally made their journeys 
on horseback, but they also possessed carriages. Nothing 
gives a better idea of the rude, cumbrous luxury which was at 
that time the boast of civil life than the structure of these 
heavy machines, The best of them had four wheels, and 
three or four horses, harnessed in single file; one of them 
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was ridden by a postilion armed with a whip with a 
short handle and several thongs. Solid beams rested on 
the axles, and a track with a round top like a tunnel was 
placed upon this frame ; the unsightly effect of the whole 
can be imagined, although there was extreme elegance in 
details. The wheels were overlaid with ornament, and 
the spokes, as they approached the outer rim, took the 
form of a pointed arch; the wooden sides of the car- 
riage were painted and gilded, and the inside was hung 
with the beautiful tapestry so common in that age. The 
seats were covered with embroidered cushions, on which 
it was possible to take a half-reclining posture ; there were 
pillows in the angles, as if to provoke sleep, and square 
windows, hung with silken curtains, pierced the sides of 
the carriages. 

It was thus that noble ladies traveled, their slender 
forms incased in tight dresses which defined all the move- 
ments of the body. The young noble, as closely confined 
in his jupon, regarded his companion with a complacent 
air, and if of good breeding, he laid bare his heart to her 
in the long, involved phrases we find in the romance liter- 
ature. The lady, who, perhaps, after the coquettish fash- 
fon denounced in satires of the day, has extracted her 
eyebrows and stray hairs, listens with open countenance, 
and a smile which gleams like a ray of sunshine. Mean- 
while, the axles creak, the horses’ hoofs grate upon the 
stones, the machine moves on in a series of jolts, sticking 
fast in the ruts, or almost overturned in crossing a ditch, 
into which it falls back with a heavy thud. It is neces- 
sary to utter the long speeches from ‘‘ Mort d’Arthur ” in 
a loud voice, if they are to be heard. This trifling neces- 
sity suffices to destroy the charm of the finest sentiments ; 
so many shocks affect the flower, and when presented by 
the knight it has lost its rare perfume. 

The possession of such a vehicle was a princely luxury. 

t was bequeathed by will, and was esteemed a valuable 
gift. On September 25th, 1355, Elizabeth de Burgh, 
Lady Clare, wrote her last wishes, and left to her eldest 
daughter, ‘‘son grant char ove les honces, tapets et quis- 
syns "—‘ her great coach with its hangings and cushions.” 
In the twentieth year of the reign of Richard II., Roger 
Rouland received £400 for a carriage intended for Queen 
Isabella, and in the sixth year of Edward IIL’s reign, 
Master la Zouche received £1,000 for the chariot of Queen 
Eleanor. Such sums were enormous, since in the four- 
teenth century the average price of an ox was 13s. 4d., 
of a sheep, Is. 5d., and of a cow 9s. 5d.; while a fowl 
cost a penny. Compare this with the price of Queen 
Eleanor’s chariot. 
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“ GOOBERS,” 


TnrerE may be people who do not know what a 
‘‘ goober ” is, but there are none who have not heard of 
the Inscious and seductive peanut, The peanut and the 
goober are one and the same. There nre seven counties 
in Virginia that make a specialty of growing the peanut. 
The crop year begins October 1st, and ends the following 
September. In 1879 the peanut crop amounted to 900,000 
bushels. They sell down in Old Virginia for one dollar a 
bushel, which makes a pretty good item when rolled up 
‘togethcr. The method by which the nuts are separated, 
cleaned and classed is somewhat as follows : 

The third story of the building contains thousands of 
bushels of peas in bags. First, there is a large cylinder, 
in which all the nuts are placed, in order that the dust 
and dirt may be shaken off them, They pass from this 

vlinder into the brushes, where every nut receives fifteen 


feet of a brushing before it becomes free, Then they 
pass through a sluice-way to the floor below, where they 
are dropped on an endless belt, about two and a half feet 
in width, and passing along at the rate of four miles an 
hour. On each side of the belt stand eight colored girls, 
and, as the nuts fall from the sluice on the belt, the girls, 
with a quick motion of the hand, pick out all the poor. 
looking nuts, and by the time the belt reaches the end 
two-thirds of the nuts are picked off, allowing only the 
finest to pass the crucible. Those that do pass drop 
through another sluice and empty into bags on the floor 
below. When the bag is filled it is taken away by hand, 
sewed up and branded, with the figure of a rooster pron- 
inent on its sides. The peas caught up by the girls are 
thrown to one side, placed in bags and carried into an 
other room, where they are again picked over. 


A SOAP-BUBBLE. 


By JoHN A. Bower. 


A BEAUTIFUL but a fragile thing is a ‘‘soap-bubble.” It 
is something, also, with which most of us have had to do. 
For in childhood, how many of us have spent hours and 
hours over this pretty, delicately colored toy, and won- 
dered, perhaps, where the beauty of form and color came 
from; or, while passively blowing these balloons, en- 
chanted by their beauty, we have, perhapa, been “‘castle- 
building,” or thinking of all sorts of things not in the least 
connected with our bubble. 

In this paper we are to discard the notion that a scap- 
bubble is a mere fleeting plaything of childhood ; we are 
to look on it as something which can furnish us, if wo 
study it, with the means of acquiring some important 
science-lessons. ; 

Sir Issac Newton said of the soap-bubble, that he who 
could blow a permanent one would confer a great benefit 
on mankind. The truth of this remark will be more appe- 
rent presently. | 

We cannot get a permanent soap-bubble, but by care we 
can get one to last some considerable time. The perms 
nency will depend in a great measure on the “consist 
ency ” of the mixture from which the bubble is blown, and 
the care we take to protect it from draughts. 

One general plan of making this mixture was to scrape 
a little ordinary soap ; rub it up in a little warm water till 
it came into a foam. It is, however, a matter of import- 
ance that we should get a good mixture for the purpose, 
as many successors of Sir Isaac Newton have found. One 
of these recipes we find given in an old scientific treatise 
is as follows : 

. ‘* Put into a common white bottle a quarter of a drachm 
of soap and two ounces of distilled water. Gradually 
heat the mixture till the soap dissolves,” 

Professor Dewar gives the following as a good mix- 
ture: Soap, 1} oz.; water, 20 oz; glycerine, 15 oz 
This is very similar to Plateau’s solution, which is made 
of castile soap, 1} oz. ; water, 1 pint; glycerine, 3 pint 

We mention Plateau’s solution because the results due 
to the researches of this philosopher are beautiful tc con- 
template, and all the more so from the fact that, being 

blind, he has himself only the pleasure of seeing them 
with the eyes of the mind, and many of the experiments 
which we shall be able to introduce are from the results of 
his researches, | 

Either of the two latter solutions will furnish us with a 
good material for blowing bubbles as objects of study, and 
we have been thus particular in quoting these various 
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methods, because the film is all-important, though it be 
but for a bubble. 

Having got the proper solution, we can use in the blow- 
ing either an ordinary tobacco pipe or a cleanly-cut glass 
tube ; then, with a little practice, we shall be able to get 
bubbles a considerable size, nine or ten inches in diame- 
ter, or even bigger if necessary, To blow very large bub- 
bles with the mouth is difficult; we may therefore attach 
our tube to a pair of ordinary bellows, or better still, to 
the double-bellows used in blow-pipe experiments, 

A good support for our bubble can be made of a ring of 


' . wire, bent as shown in Fig. 1, having its stem fastened 


into a block of lead. 

After making the ring, let it be heated and dipped into 
a block of paraffine, or let it be smeared over with this 
substance : it prevents tho wire from cutting into the film. 
The bubble, supported on the stand, may be covered with 
& glass shade, and kept for a considerable time. In blow- 
ing bubbles, we repeat that they must be kept as free as 
possible from draughts of air. Thus protected, we may 
preserve the beautiful bubble as an object for study. 

We will now inquire into some of the lessons our bubble 
ean teach us. This we will do by first considering its 
substance, next its form, and lastly its properties, 

First, then, let us examine its substance. The bubble 
itself consists of a portion of air inclosed by a film, which 
consists of soap and water. We know that a film of water 
cannot be produced sufficiently durable for our purpose, 
therefore the substance of the film depends equally on the 
soap. So that the bubble is a combination of the three 
well-known forms of matter, the solid, liquid and gaseous. 

In this order we will consider them. The soap is 
formed from a fat, and a “metallic oxide.” The beat 
_ bubbles for experiments are made with the purest soap 
and the purest water. To these may be added pure 
glycerine. - 

Within this film we inclose a quantity of air. When 
small bubbles are blown from the mouth the air with 
which we fill them is warmer than the surrounding air, 
and consequently lighter, therefore they rise, and it is this 
added to their beauty that gives them such a charm as 
toys in childhood. When filled from bellows they have 
not this property of lightness, but are heavier, and havea 
tendency to fall rather than to rise ; because, added to the 
weight of the air inclosed, there is the weight of the film, 
Even with our toy-bubble, with its tendency to rise or 
fall, we get to know something of the fluidity and pressure 
of the air. The very fact that a bubble of warm air floats 
in colder air shows the liquid property of buoyancy, for 
as soon as the bubble cools so that its temperature is the 
same as that of the surrounding air, then it falls. This 
air-pressure, which is the cause of any substance floating 
in it, and which we measure by the barometer, is equal to 
15 pounds per square inch. This we call one atmosphere ; 
a pressure of 30 pounds, two atmospheres ; and so on. 
This can be substantially illustrated by a rod of lead 
having o sectional area of one square inch, and 36 inches 
long, for tho weight of such a rod represents the weight 
of one atmosphere, or 15 pounds. Different airs or gases 
have different weights. This may be prettily demon- 
strated by taking a vessel of any description, ¢ g., the 
glass shade with which we proposed to save our bubble 
from harm. Put into it a few piecesof chalk. Pour over 
them a little vinegar. A bubbling will be set up, and a 
gas set free, which we call carbonio acid gas. Its pres- 
ence can be tested by putting in a lighted match, which 
this gas at once extinguishes. Fill a bubble with ordi- 
nary air, and let it fall into the vessel containing the car- 
bonic acid, It will remain supported—apparently on 


nothing, for this air is invisible—as long as any of the gas 
is left (Fig. 2). | 

If you have any means at hand to fill a bubble with 
hydrogen, it will, as soon as released, bound upward at a 
great rate, for this air is much lighter, and the lightest 
known. The former gas is one and a half times as heavy, 
and the latter fourteen and a half times lighter than com- 
mon air. 

We have next to inquire into the form of the bubble. 
It is more or less that of a sphere, though, owing to the 
ease with which its form is changed and interfered with, 
it is never that of a perfect sphere, As it is being blown, 
or when it is suspended, its shape is more like that of a 
lemon ; as it rests on the surface, or in the wire frame, it 
is more like that of an orange. Its form, therefore, is 
spheroidal. Why does it take this shape? We find all 
bubbles and drops assume the globular form, and such is 
the tendency of our soap-bubble. Rain-drops and dew- 
drops are spherical. In the manufacture of shot the 
liquid metal, as it falls from the various-sized sieves at 
the top of the tower, takes this same form. If a little 
water be dropped upon a greasy surface it takes the glob- 
ular form ; quicksilver will do the same when dropped 
upon any surface that it does not wet. Why is this glob- 
ular form so persistently taken up by all liquids? If we 
dip our fingers into water we find, on withdrawing them, 
that drops remain suspended of this form. The drop is 
composed of tiny particles, of which each has an attract- 
ive force for the other, and this being the same for every 
particle, the forces are equal, and all tend to draw the 
particles to a central point, and as they balance, all part- 
icles are equally distributed about the centre, giving the 
drop its globular form. In the case of a bubble the force 
is reversed, for the air is driven into the midst of the film, 
so that if is spread out on all sides with an equal force, 
and every part is pushed out with an equal force from the 
centre, and under this force the bubble will keep increas- 
ing in size, till the tenacity of the soap solution is over- 
come, when it will burst. 

The force that gives form to the drop is that universal 
one'which we call ‘‘ gravitation,” and this not only draws 
masses toward each other, giving them form, but from 
this force they derive their weight. : 

The form of our bubble is due to the cohesion in the 
soap solution, and the combined elasticity of air and the 
solution.. Cohesion, or the force with which one particle 
sticks to another, is, perhaps, more easily understood. in 
the solid than in the liquid. In the liquid it does not 
exist in a large degree, the great difference between the 
liquid and the solid being, perhaps, determined by the 
amount of cohesion between the particles, for the par- 
ticles of a liquid readily move about among each other— 
with such a very small amount of hindrance—while in the 


solid the particles are fixed, and so cannot be displaced, 
except by the use of force, 


Directly we thicken a liquid, as we do water by the ad- 
dition of soap, then we increase its cohesion. 

This is noticeable in all thick liquids; oil, treacle, tar, 
are instances in which this property is apparent in differ- 
ent degrees. Such liquids form a sort of medium be- 
tween the solid and liquid, and are said to exist in a “‘ vis- 
cous”’ state. 

When a quantity of the soap solution is taken at the 
end of the tube, previous to blowing, the mass is com- 
pact; into this the air is blown. It gradually spreads 
out, becoming globular in form and thinner in film. The 
very thinness to which it can be reduced and still keep its 
completeness is a good example of its cohesion. Its elas- 
ticity is exhibited in bursting, by, the rapidity with which 
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the film files back into its original bulk. The elasticity 
of the confined air and film together form a very delicate 
thermoscope, for it readily detects any alteration in tem- 
perature. The following experi- 
ment proves this : 

Take a bubble supported on 
one of the stands, as in Fig. 1. 
Bring any warm object near it; 
it at once increases in size, 
Frequently the hands held near 
it are sufficient to increase its 
size considerably. To show the 
delicacy with which the bubble 
detects a lowering of the tem- 
perature we need only put un- 
der a shade one of fair size, and 
with it a little ether, either in a 
spoon or small saucer. The air confined in the shade will 
have its temperature lowered so much by the evaporation 
of the ether as to diminish the bubble considerably in 
bulk. The force which the outer film exerts in the in- 
closed air is greater than we imagine, and is very much 
greater than that which it could exert in any other way. 

This outside pressure may be roughly illustrated by 
taking one of the ordinary colored thin balloons so largely 
sold for toys. Let one of these be allowed to collapse, by 
cutting the string at the mouth. Then by means of a syr- 
inge refill the balloon with water, and let it be tied up. 
Now let the water-balloon be carefully pricked with a fine 
needle, This must be very carefully done, or the balloon 
will burst altogether. A 
little jet of water will spurt 
upward (Fig. 3), forming a 
pretty miniature fountain. 
This result is entirely dae 
to the pressure exerted upon 
the inclosed liquid by the 
elastic force of the mem- 
brane forming the balloon. — 1% a 
If a fine glass tube be in- ~ ———— ce 
serted into the balloon the 1G. 4.-——- AIR BUBBLE FLOA 
jet will rlsc P till higher. IN CARBONIC ACID. 

The test of the pressure exerted by the film of soap is 5 
little more elaborate, but none the less telling. 

Another example of the attraction that one body has for 
another of the same kind may be shown by putting two 
or three bubbles on a plate. They are attracted toward 
each other, this force increasing the nearer they approach, 
and at last they will frequently collapse, forming one 
large bubble. 

If a bubble be pierced with a wire, the air escapes, and 
the bubble collapses ; but if a thread of unspun silk bo 
woven in, as it were, with the film, and even puncture it, 
the thread floats in it without breaking it. With our 
soap solution we can also obtain very beautiful geometri- 
cal forms, as well as bubbles. If we make for ourselves 

some wire frames of aluminium, as 
IP f\ shown in Fig. 4, we can obtain some 
ae oe 


FIG. ].—8UPPORT-STAND FOR 
THE SOAP-BUBBLE. 


interesting figures. By carefully using 
(c) one of them with our bubble, we 
can draw it into a cylinder form. The 
dark lines represent the frames, and 
the dotted those of the film. 

With the frames a and 3, in Fig. 4, 
we shall have films taken up by them 
on dipping them into the soap solu- 
tion; and by pricking some of the 
outer surfaces other forms are fre- 
quently produced. 
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FIG. 3.— EXPERIMENT 
WITH WaTER BAL- 
LOON. 


In addition to the cohesive force at work in the forma- 
tion of a bubble, we must not forget another very import- 
ant force, and that is the attraction which takes place 
between a solid and a liquid when the former is wetted 
by the latter. 

This can be readily illustrated by taking a fine glass 
tube, and dipping it into a small portion of quicksilver, 
as in Fig 5, a. The liquid does not rise in the tube at 
all, but is seen to stand below the level of that in the 
outer vessel. The liquid is repelled by the glass, and 
therefore does not wet it. Now immerse the glass tube in 
a little water, and it rises quickly in the tube, and stands 

at a much higher 
level than that in 
the vessel outside 
, the tube, as in 
b Fig. 5, & The 
finer the bore of 
the tube em- 
ployed, the higher 
will be the point 
to which the 
liquid will rise. 
If a series of 
tubes of different 
sizes be taken 
in this experiment, the liquid will rise to a different 
height in each, and highest in that of the finest bore. 
A still better way to illustrate this force is to take a pair 
of glass plates of three or four inches square; pat 
them face to face, let one edge of each piece be held 
tightly with an elastic strap, for example, while the other 
edges are kept slightly apart by a wedge of wood, as in 
Fig. 6. Now let these plates be placed in a little colored 
water : the liquid will rise above the level of that in the 
vessel, and will stand highest at the edges where they 
touch, so that a beautifal curve will be formed. 

The illustrious Faraday had a pretty experiment, which 
well illustrated this force. He took a bar of salt, neatly 
cut with a square base, and set it uprig ht in a dish (Fig.7), 
into which he poured colored liquid. The liquid rapidly 
rose in the pillar of salt, which after a time fell over in 
consequence of the base being dissolved away. This 
force we call capillary attraction, and it is at work not only 
in the supply of moisture to the growing plant, but in the 
wicks of our lamps and candles, We have known this 
force to demonstrate for itself when not required to do so. 
A friend of the writer's, after washing his hands, hastily 
threw down the towel on to the wash-table. A corner of 
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FIG. 4.—B80AP SOLUTION EXPERIMENTS WITH 
WIRE FRAMES. 


FIG. 5.— ATTRACTION EXPERIMENT WITH FIG. 6.— ATTRACTION EX- 
GLASS TUBE AND (ad) MERCURY, AND PERIMENT WITH TWO 
WITH GLASS TUBE AND (0) WATER. GLASS PLATES, 


it found its way into the water, which gradually spread 
itself upward from the corner, wetting the whole towel, 
and thus transferred, quietly but surely, every drop of 
water from the basin to the floor. By combining fibres 
of silk with the wire frames we can, by means of the 
capillary attraction—which induces the liquid to run even 
more readily along the silk than along the metal—get 
with the soap solution a still larger variety of very inter- 
esting and beautiful forms, which we can \vary as onr 
fancy may dictate, 
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its proper- 
ties. § These 
are princi- 
pally depend- 
ent on its 
extreme thin- 
ness. The 
beautiful va- 
riety of color 
is owing to 
the varying 
thickness of 
the film; and 
here again we 
must refer to 
experiments 
of Sir Isaac Newton. When the bubble is first blown it 
is colorless, but as it spreads itself out its walls become 
thinner and thinner ; various tints appear, till in a black 
spot it reaches its extreme thinness ; then, if the blowing 
be continued, it bursts. All thin films reflect colors, as 
may be readily seen by pouring oil or turpentine into 
water, and even by inclosing a film of air between two dry 


FIG. 7.— FARADAY’S EXPERIMENT ILLUSTRATING 
CAPILLARY ATTRACTION. 


plates of glass. VT 


The colors in a bubble will be of a more brilliant vari- 
ety when more glyccrine 
is added to the solution ; 
in fact, they then become 
perfectly gorgeous, and 
even the black spot does 
not appear. 

Sir Isaac Newton succeeded in measuring the thickness 
of the film by the color. He took a plano-convex lens (a, 
B), as in Fig. 8, on the curved surface of which he laid a 
plate of glass (c, p) ; thus he obtained a film of air of grad- 
ually increasing depth. On looking at this film by a 
*‘ monochromatic” light, either directly through it or by 
reflection, he found that a number of bright rings sur- 
rounded the place of contact between the two glasses, and 
between each of these bright rings was a dark one, and 
that these rings were closer together as they were further 
from the point where the two glasses touched. When 
red light was employed, these rings had certain diameters 
—when blue light was employed the rings were less in 
diameter, and 
so on with the 
other tints. 
‘i The effect is 

pretty when 
the glasses 
are passed 
through the 
spectrum from 
the red to the 
blue, for then 
the rings con- 
tract; while, 
when the pas- 
sage is re- 
versed, the 
rings expand. 
When white 
light passes 
through the 
glasses, iris- 


FIG. 8.— NEWTON'S PLAN FOR MEAS- 
URING THE THICKNESS OF A FILM 
OF AIR. 
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colored rings 
appear, Thus 
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we get what is known as Newton's rings (Fig. 9). 
Newton compared the tints of the bubble-film in the 


same way, detecting the thickness of each part of the 
film by the color. 


By this means he 
arrived at the 
fact that the 
colorless or black 
spot was not more 
than a millionth 
part of an inch 
in thickness. How 
small must be the 
depth of water at 
this spot, and how 
much smaller still 
the particle of 
soap which it 
holds in solu- 
tion ! 

From Newton's ‘‘ Optios ” we select a few of the thick- 
nesses of the air-film to produce the accompanying colors, 
these being produced by reflected light: 


FIG. 9.—NEWTON’S RINGS. 
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The colors of the bubble ge as its thicknesses vary 
by evaporation. As it is suspended in the air, watch it, 
and you will find that it does so. 

Any film, we have said, will produce these same colors, 
and these colors will change with the alteration in the 
thickness of the film. Take a quantity of spirits of tur- 
pentine ; pour some of it on a pond or river: a variety of 
colors start from the central spot. Let it be followed by 
a second quantity : the series of color is at once changed, 
and every 
ring, as it re- 
cedes from 
the centre, 
takes up a dif- 
ferent color. 
A film of air 
between two 
plates of glass 
will change 
its color ac- 
cording to the 
tightness with 
which the 
plates are 
squeezed _to- 
gether. A 
piece of talc, 
which looks 
nearly trans- 
parent and 
colorless 
when of the 
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thickness of ordinary window-glass, if split up into very 
thin plates, assumes all tbe colors of other films, varying 
with the thickness, 

We have it on record that Boyle, the eminent natural 
philosopher, some sixteen or eighteen years before New- 
ton, obtained these films with pitch, rosin, turpentine, 
solution of gum, glutinous liquors, spirits of wine, oil of 
turpentine, glair of snails, etc. ; 

Now, why has the bubble color at all?, We know that 
light gives color to all natural objects, and the bubble is 
colored in the same way. All light is either absorbed or 
reflected, and our bubble follows the same plan with the 
light that is diffused on all sides of it. We have the im- 
ages of various surrounding objects reflected on its sur- 
face, as well as the variety of color. 

Let us trace, if we can, how this curved, boautiful bub- 
ble disposes of the light. Suppose we have one sus- 
pended in sunlight. The various beams of light strike on 
its outer surface; part of it is at once reflected, but a 
large portion goes through the film and travels on till it 
strikes the inner surface of the opposite side. Here a 
gecond reflection takes place, and a large portion of the 
light that struck its first surface passes through it alto- 
gether. As the varying thicknesses of the film alter the 
rate at which light travels through it, so it will alter 
the rate at which one set of waves will follow upon an- 
other. Me eo. = 

The white light is composed of seven colors, with which 
we are familiar in the rainbow, and it is the manner in 
which these various colors are disposed that determines 
what color the object shall present to the eye. The ab- 
sorbed colors do not effect this, but the reflected colors do. 
So it is with our bubble; the portion of the film that 
absorbs all the colors and reflects the blue appears blue, 
and so on with the others, And as we have seen that 
every condition of absorption and reflection is altered as 
the thickness of the film is altered, so it is that our bubble 
takes up the ever-varying series of bright and delicate 
tints, 

Having thus briefly discussed the natural laws that de- 
termine the form and beauty of a soap-bubble, we have a 
key to a much wider field, which is constantly presenting 
itself to us in the ordinary routine of daily life. It is the 
familiarity with common things that robs them of much 
of that thought that we might otherwiss bestow upon them. 
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Srwpre APPARATUS FOR OBTAINING FRESH WATER FROM THE 
Satt Sea.—The object of this invention, which is shown 
in our {llustration, is to change salt water into fresh. The poet 
will thus be no longer able to speak about there being ‘‘ water, 
water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” aaa is a shallow 
box, the exact size of which is immaterial; suppose it to be four- 
teen feet long, two feet broad, and about six inches deep. The 
sides should be an inch or So In thickness, and they must be well 
caulked. A sheet of glass B is laid over the top, at an inclination 
of an inch and a half. A channel c is added below the lower end 
of the glass. When the apparatus is in use, sea-water is poured 
into the box to the depth of an inch. It is then exposed to the 
rays of the sun. The water now evaporates, condenses on the 
under side of the glass, flows down into the channel o, and from 


thence into a vessel p placed to recoivo it. Tho water caught in 
the vessel D is-quite fresh, of course. In fact, the whole inven- 
tion is #ut the reproduction in miniature of onc of the grand pro- 


cesses of nature. Thus the burning sun, which in other circum- 
stances would add to the torments of the shipwrecked, is made 
to minister to their relief. It is stated that with a small appa- 
ratus two or three gallons of fresh water a day may easily be 
condensed under a hot sun. The various portions of the con- 
trivance could easily be got together before abandoning the ship. 
The necessary piece) of glass might be obtained from the cabin- 
windows. But unhappily in a case of shipwreck a  Aoanae is 
done inahurry. People lose their heads then as easily as they 
often at other times lose their tempers. 


An Exectric Rariway.—The idea of -superseding the steam 
locomotive by an electric engine is at least twe&ty years old; but 
it was never practically realized until last year, when Dr. Werner 
Siemens, the famous German electrician, actually built and ope- 
rated an electric tramway at the recent Industrial Exhibition in 
Berlin. During the course of the Summer 100,000 persons were 
conveyed by this line, at a speed of from three to four metres per 
second; and this conclusive success has so far emboldened the 
inventor, that he is now enga in organizing a scheme for in- 
troducing the system on a public scale into the streets and squares 
of theGerman capital. The peners of the electric railway is the 
transmission of power to a distance by means of electricity. To 
carry out this principle, two dynamo-electric machines are em- 
ployed. One of these is stationed at some point where there is a 
convenient source of mechanical power to drive it—say a steam 
or gas engine, or a fall of water—and the electric current gene- 
rated in it by its rotation is led by means of metallic conductors 
to the sécond machine, whieh is mounted on a car upon the rails 
in front of the train. The current, on being passed through this 
auxiliary machine, communicates a rotary motion to its movable 
part or armature, and this motion is in turn communicated to the 
wheels of the car, the result rte th the car travels along the 
line and draws the train after it. The conductors which Dr. Sie- 
mens employed were the rails themselves; a central one being 
provided to take the current from the stationary machine to the 
moving one, and the outer rails being utilized in completin 
the circuit back to the stationary machine again. On page 25 
is a general view of the electric tramway at the Berlin Exhi- 
bition, and below is a diagram of the internal construction of the 
electric locomotive. Here, n is the central rail, from which 
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the current is let into the revolving bobbin of the machine by 
means of a brush of copper wires, T, which constantly sweeps 
against the rail; and the rotation of the bobbin, 8, is communi- 
cated to the driving-wheels of the car by means of a gearing. The 
returning current passes from these wheels to the exte rails, 
and by them back to the stationary machine. The machines em- 
ployed are of the ordinary continuous current Siemens type. 
Another application of this ingenious system which is proposed 
by Dr. Siemens, is the formation of an “electric post,” for the 
urpose of conveying mail-bags with great velocity to distances 
ar excceune the existing tubular pacumatie post. The rail- 
Way would take the form of a long plate-iron box or tube, su 
ported upon iron pillars. Light g or wooden sleepers is 


carry the rails would be laid in the bottom of this, and fastened ¢ 


down. On these rails would run small four-wheeled carriages, 
each having an axle taking the form of a rotating bobbin ie 
small dynamo-electric machine attached to the front part of the 
carria The hinder part of the carriage would be fitted up to 
hold the mails and other parcels transported; and by means of 
stationary machines every twenty miles or s0,a post could be sent 
off every ten minutes. 


To LesseN Norsz iN WorksHors.—In workshops of several 
stories it is.sometimes desirable to check the noise transmitted 
through the floors to the apartments below; this may be done by 
the use of rubber cushions under the legs of the work-bench, or 
of kegs of sand or sawdust applied in the same way. A few inches 
of sand or sawdust is, as described by a contemporary, firat 
poured into each keg; on this is laid a board or block upon 
which the leg rests, and around the leg and block is poured 
fine dry sand or sawdust. Noise and shock are preyented; and 
an ordinary anvil so mounted may be used in a dwelling-house 
without annoying the inhabitants. 


M. LEON TESSERENC DE Bort has ingeniously modified the 
common aneroid barometer by substituting for the train of alock- 
work terminating in a pointer a mirror mounted on a jew- 
eled axis, which is rotated by the rise and fall of the exhausted 
receiver, and its indications read off by a small telescope by re- 
flection from a graduated scale. The sensibility_of the instru- 
ment is said to be much /inereased, and all errors due to a long 
train of wheelwork are eliminated. 
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Tue Recent VoLcANIC ERUPTION IN Dominica.-—M. Thomas 
Raine, of the Colonial Bank, Barbados, gives the following analy- 
sis of the volcanic dust which fel! in Roseau, the capital of that 
island, and the surrounding country during the eruption from 
tho crater of the ‘“‘ Boiling Lake” on January 11th, in the present 
a The analysis was male in the Analytical Laboratory, Bar- 

ardos, on January 19th, by Mr. George Hughes, formerly senior 
assistant to Dr. A Voelker, F.R.S., the sample of volcanic dust 
having been collected during the eruption and forwarded imme- 
diately afterward to Barbados. Mr. Hughes thinks that the dust 
“has not been exposed directly to the action of flre to any ex- 
tent, or the percentage of oxide of fron would have been higher 
ani the pyrites less —oxide of iron being one of the products from 
ths combustion of pyrites.” 


Aluminia. 2.0... .ccc eee Caeeedscie cee een eo. 64 
Moisture ..........6% Bade: taleielelers eutrtinain tena te 3.26 
Oxide of fron............. Wee beue-eaewes re Tee .45 
Sulphate of iron.................... a Kee SeS He 14.46 
Sulphate of lime....... ce ee ee eee eee eee 1.42 
Carbonate of lime. ....... 6.0 6 cee eee e eee 39 
Magnesia.......... 0... ni arled ies BV otien ease Hele 32 
Alkaline salts, lost in analysis, ete.........2.. . 47 
Insoluble siliceous matters..... ere eabeeees 78.59 


SaGACITY OF A Doc.—The other dav I met with a very remark- 
able instance of the sagacity of the dog. I know it is true, and 
think {it is worthy of notice. One of my parishioners, a farmer, 
who also has carts for drawing coals, was standing not long ago 
in the street of a neighboring town, having just delivered a load 
of coal. There were a good many people about him, and his 
empty cart with the dog near it was standing not far off; and 
while engaged in talking to his friends he was astonished bya 
sudden commotion, his dog barking most flercely at some one on 
the other side of the dray. Going round to seo what was the 
matter, he saw an old friend of his whom he had not seen for 
three years. ‘‘ Why,” he said, addressing the dog, ‘‘ Gyp, what’s 
the matter?” ‘ Oh,” said his friend, ‘‘ I know what’s the matter 
—she remembers me.” It appears that when this man lived near 
the owner of Gyp, ho had tried to pluck some hairs from the 
horse's tail. Now, this horse was a particular favorite of Gyp’s, 
ani she resented the act, and would have bitten the man had not 
some one interfered. Ever after she growled at him, and would 
not allow him to go near the horses; but after three years one 
would scarcely think she could have romembered him, but, as the 
story shows, she did. 


PREVENTION OF EXPLOSIONS IN Mines.—Messrs. Stephen Mar- 
tin Rogers and Steven Rogers, of Truro and London, have pat- 
onted a very curious idea for preventing explosions in flery 
mines. Thoy take steam down the pit from the surface and blow 
it into the headings or levels where gas is present. They say that 
in this way they can completely neutralize the explosive power of 
gas; also, by using the steam in small quantities during the day, 
the coal-dust, which at present so much assists in producing ex- 
plosions, would ba precipitated and kept so moist as to be inca- 
pable of floating in the air of the levels. The invention is also 
nu plicable for neutralizing or precipitating all gases or dust aris- 
ing in the underground workings of mines from the blasting and 
breaking of rocks with gunpowder, dynamite, guao-cotton, or 
othor explosive compounds, in which case the steam may be sup- 
plied by a portable boiler, movablo to any point of the work where 

lasting is being carried on, or where an accumulation of gas or 
dust has taken place. 


Parasitic Fonat on Insects.—Professor Hagen, of Harvard, 
describes some experiments that had been made by Mr. J. H. 
Burns and others, and comes to tho following conclusions—l1. 
That a common house-fly is often killed by a fungus, and that fo 
epizootics, a large number of insects which live in the same 
locality are killed by the same fungns; 2. That the fungus of the 
house-fly works as well as yeast for baking and brewing pur- 
poses; 8. That the application of yeast on insects produces in 
thom a fungus which becomes fatal to the insects ; 4. That in the 
experiment made by Mr. J. H. Burns, all potato-beetles sprinkled 
witb diluted yeast died from the eighth to the twelfth day, and 
that the fungus was found in the vessels of the wings. 


Goup VaRnisH.—A pormanent gold varnish, says a writer in 
the Furniture Gazette, which does not lose its color by ex posure 
to air and light, may be prepared in the following manner: Two 
ounces of the best garancine or artificial alizarine are digested In 
a glass vessel with six ounces of alcohol of specific gravity 0°833 
for twelve hours. pressed and filtered. A solution of clear or- 
anze-o>lored shellac in similar alcohol 1s also prepared, filtered, 
and evaporated until the lac has the consistence of a clear syrup; 
it is then colorei with the tincture of garancine. Objects coated 
with this have a color which differs from that of gold only by a 
slight brownish tinge. The color may be more closely assimilated 
to that of gold by tho addition of tincture of saffron, 


Messrs Prescott rrofess to have discovered that under- 
ground currents of electricity, flowing in all directions, form the 
true “earths” of lightning discharges. They assert that all 
houses;, trees, etc., st:uck by lightning are underflowed by these 
currents, and that no houses, etc , standing on spots where there 
are no currents, are ever struck. In protecting a house from 
lightning-stroke, therefore, their method is to test the ground 
underneath, and, if there are no earth-currents below, to take no 
further trouble; but, if these currents are present, to earth tho 
rod which they erect in that part of the ground below which they 
aro strongest, 
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‘*Srx into four you can't,” as the shoemaker mild] 
to a lady customer. y suggested 


A LITTLE boy recently said: ‘‘Caristians are people who wiil 
not be punished for their crimes if they go to churn. ° 


WHEN two women with new hats on pass each other in the 
street, there is a pair of back stares built immediately, 


THE strongest man feels the influence of woman’s gentlest 
thoughts, as the mightiest oak quivers in the softest breeze, 


THE young lady who was blamed for allowing her ,love to be 
er coneted ina young man’s pocket, said that she had no hand 


‘*ArTseR all,” said the baker, as he walked home from an 
astronomical lecture—“ after all, the world is only a big turn- 
over.” 


‘‘Srr, I will make you’ feel the arrows of my resentment.” 
ee mies why should I fear your arrows, when you never had 
a beau ?” 


A youna lady was asked how she could possibly afford, in 


hard times, to take music lessons—‘“‘ Oh, I confine myself to the 
low notes.” 


IMPROBABLE.—An Irishman, on seeing a very smal! coffin, ex- 
erase Is it possible that coflin was intended for any living 
Creature ?” 


THE interchangsable family uister supplies a want long felt. 
In the possession of a young murried couple, it can be worn by 
either party. 


How MeEn’s tastes differ! One dropped into his seat at a res- 
taurant and murmured, ‘ Hot weather!’ and his neighbor said, 
* Cold mutton!” 


Way should every one try to make his own company as agree- 
able and valuable as possible? Because it is company that he 
can never avoid. 


‘Temper in a wife!” exclaimed old Colonel Firehawk; “I 
like temper ina wife. I like itso well that I hope my wife will 
never lose hers.” 


Tue hardest thing in the world for a young woman to do is to 
look unconcerned the first time she comes out in a handsome 
engagement-ring. 


PEeor.e who lock children in rooms where there {s no fire, and 
then go away to spend the day, should be careful to take a 
coffin home with them. : 


THE weight of a ton of ice depends upon how long it has been 
standing in the sun; the weight of a ton of coal is governed 
somewhat by the price. 


THE young man who wanted to be an angel says he js not par- 
ticular about it just at this time, as he got acquainted with the 
young ladies across the way. 


THE FOUR STAGES. 


‘‘What is life ?’? sang a maiden gay, 
As she tossed her golden tresses. 
‘Why, life is only an hour of play, 
With silks and satins and dresses,’ 


‘What is life ?”? sighed a mother gray, 
Who had walked azross the lea___. 
“Good gracious, dear, I’ve waited all day 

For a cup of strong, black tea!” 


“What is life?” the small boy sang— 
His book hung by his side— 
When on the air a shrill voice rang, 
‘‘ Now, boys, let’s hook a ride!’ 


* What is life ?” the old man said, 
Whose age was growing ripe. 
“Friends who don't wish to see me dead 
* Will pass me tobacco and pipe.” 


Her Cnorce.—A young lady was asked recently which she 
preferred of two brothers. She responded, “When I ain with 
either of them I prefer the other.” 


NaTIve TALENT.—A man asked a neighbor if his min{ster did 
not buy his sermons. The reply was in the form of another 
question: “ Do you not wish yours did ?” 


Save Me From My Frienns.—“ Isn’t that your friend, Mrs. 8., 
who is dancing there?” “Yes.” “ That's a frightfully ill-made 
dress she has on.” 9‘ Yos, but if it wasn’t it wouldn't fit her.” 


Poor Brures.—Tho brilliant Sophie Arnould, when she heard 
of a certain diplomatist that he had been eaten by the wolves, 
exclaimed, ‘Poor brutes! Hunger must indeed be a terrible 
thing |” 

Too CLEYER.—A gentleman, who was given to boasting. and 
was apt to make critical comments on the company whenever ho 
was invited out, said to Jerrold: “I dined at the marchioness’s 
the other day, and, would you belfove it, they had no fish!’ Jer- 
rold thought a moment, and then replied: “ Ah, well, I suppose 
it was all eaten up-stairs.”’ 
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THE political system of the United States is based upon 
the sovereignty of the individual ; under it, every citizen is 
the equal of every other in his political rights and the possi- 
bilities of his career in the State. It hedges up no man or 
class, lifts no barrier in the path of any resolute soul eager for 
promotion, bars no door of opportunity in the face of the 
poorest or humblest. It places the highest no less than 
the lowest stations within reach of any and all who may 
aspire to fill them. Jt is the individual citizen who, in 
the last resort, rules the Union ; makes its laws, determines 
its polity, preserves its integrity when disloyally assailed. 
The child playing to-day at the cabin-door of some hardy 
pioneer in remote Western forests may, a little while 
hence, sit in the chair of Washington, or lead our armies 
to victory, or mold the ‘thought and culture of his age. 
Our history is lustrous with the names of men who have 
thus emerged from obscurity under this beneficent polit- 
ical system, and come to stand among tbe kingly ones to 
whom the world does homage, 

The latest illustration of the force of this idea that with 
us all careers are open, and the road to fame free to all, is 
afforded in the nominations for the Presidency recently 
made by the Republican and Democratic parties. Both 
candidates are embodiments of this idea. Both have 
climbed to the summits of fame from the humblest begin- 
nings. Neither was cradled in luxury ; neither enjoyed 
excoptional early advantages; neither has risen by force 
of any of those helps which wealth, high social position 
or influential family alliances sometimes afford. What 
thoy are they have become by virtue of inheront personal 
qualities and natural vigor of character. They are, ix the 
broadest sense, self-made men. 

Gen. Jumes A. Garfield, the Republican nommee, wac was 
born in Orange township, Cuyahoga Count’, Ohio, on 
the 15th of February, 1831, belongs to the prim‘tive Puri- 
tan stock of New England, being descended on bcth his 
father’s and his mother’s sides from that stalwart genera- 
tion which, two handred and fifty years ago, laid the found- 
ations of the empire which to-day is almost continental in 
its length and breadth. The first of the Amcrican Garfields 
was Edward, who came from Inngland as early as 1630, 
an d died forty-two years later at Watertown, Massachusetts. 
Edward’s immediate descendants were prominent in the 
work of establishing the social and political order of that 
early period. The great-grandfather of General Garfield, 
to whom the family records are traced back in unbroken 
line, was married in 1766 in Massachusetts, but at the clos 
of the Revolutionary War removed to Central New York, 
where he reared a family of five children, one of whom, 
Thomas, was the grandfather of the subject of our sketch. 
Thomas, growing to manhood, had four children bo:n to 
him, and died at the aze of thirty, when his youngest son, 
Abram, was only two years old. Abram grew up on the 
farm of a relitive, and at the age of eighteen made his 
way to Newburg, Ohio, where he found employment in 
ciopping wood and clearing land. Three years later he 
married Eliza Ballou, whose family was of Huguenot 
Origin, and at once began the new life at Newburg, in 
Cuyahoga County, in a small log house, with a farm of 
cighty acres attached. In 1830, having meanwhile been 
engaged in various enterprises, Abram removed with his 
family to Orange township, in the same county, where he 
carved a new farm out of the forest, the country then 
being wild and comparatively unexplored. Tho dwelling 
of the Garfislds, built ia the depths of the wilderness, was 
constructed of logs, with roof of shingles, and floor of 
rude, thick planking, split out of tree-trunks with a wedve 


and maul. It had but a single room, at one end of which 
was the chimney with a spacious fireplace, where the 
cooking was done, and at the other a bed. The younger 
children slept in a trundle-bed, which, in the daytime, 
was thrust under that of the parents, while the older cnes 
climbed a ladder to the loft under the steep rcof. It was 
in this house that James A. Garfield was born, on the date 
already named. 

His early years were marked by the hardships which 
characterized and developed the lives of all the stalwart 
pioneers who blazed the path of empire westward. The 
father died while James was still a babe in arms, and the 
family was brought face to face with sore privation and dis- 
tress. They were in debt, and the surrender of the home- 
stead secmed to offer the only way out of their trouble. 
The mother was advised to break up the family, find 
homes for the older children, and obtain some sort of em- 
ployment by which to support herself and the babe; but 
she refused to be separated from her treasures, and by 
selling fifty scres of the farm, she managed, by the hard- 
est toil and most rigid economy, to rear her family under 
her own immediate care. 

James shared, affectionately and industriously, the toils 
and sacrifices imposed by the necessitous condition of the 


‘household, working about the farm in Summer, and find- 


ing employment at a carpenter's bench during the Winter 
months ; meanwhile employing actively all opportunities for 
study which he could command. The books at that time 
within his reach were chiefly tales of the sea, and these in- 
spired him, not unnaturally, with dreams of a career on the 
ocean, which nothing but actual experience was sufficient to 
dissipate. When sixteen years of age, he found employment 
as a wood-chopper at a point where he was able to look 
out upon the blue waters of Lake Erie; and this proxim- 
ity to what he imagined to be the ocean only deepened 
and strengthened bis sea-going desires. 

At the end of the Summer, with his earnings in his 
pocket, he announced to his mother that he could no 
longer resist the impulse to seek a seafaring life, and 
should therefore immediately depart. With her consent, 
he went at once to Cleveland, where, content to start 
humbly, he obtained the position of driver on a canal- 
boat. His disposition and capacity to learn scon won 
the esteem of his employer, and at the ‘close of the first 
round-trip he was promoted from driver to bowsman. 
Continuing at this business, except when prostrated for a 
time by sickness, he was finally induced by his mother to 
abandon it, the argument employed being, that by fitting 
himself for teaching by a few terms in school, he could 
teach Winters and sail Summers, and thus have employ- 
ment the year round. 

In the month of March, with seventeen dollars in his 
pocket, ho became a student, with two of his cousins, at 
Geauga Seminary, a Free Will Baptist institution, in the 
village of Chester, ten miles distant from the parental 
homestead. The lads all carried a stock of provisions 
with them, and upon arriving, rented a room with two 
beds and a cook-stove in an old unpainted house where 
lived a poor woman, who undertook to prepare their meals 
and do their washing for an absurdly small sum. 

The academy had a library of perhaps 150 voluames— 
more books than young Garfield had ever seen before, and 
he was not slow to improve the advantaga which they placed 
within his reach. There was a literary society connected 
with the academy, and James soon began to take part in 
the debates. He studied diligently and conscientiously, 
and, by working as a carpenter in vacations and at odd 
hours, and teaching country schools-in Winters, managed 
to finish his academic) course, while( at the same time 
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accumulating a small fund with which to enter upon a | is an interesting fact that while teaching at Hiram, the 


college career, 

His experiences as a teacher were not infrequently far 
from pleasant, but they helped to develop the sturdy and 
manly qualities which in Jater years have shone conspicu- 
ously in his character, and were thus of real service—bless- 
ings, indeed, in disguise. It is related that the first 
school of which he took charge had been broken up for 
two Winters by the rowdyism and belligerent insubordina- 
tion of the larger boys, and his success in controlling it 
was a matter of grave anxiety to his friends. Realizing 
the importance of establishing his authority at tho outset, 
he mustered the school in the schoolroom, and then and 
there settled the question of his mastery by subduing the 
bully of the school, who resented his authority and under- 
took to brain Lim with a billet of wood. Probably no 
problem of his after life has occasioned him more per- 
plexing thought and study than that of the successful 
management of this school, In his anxiety to succeed, he 
devised all sorts of plans to attract and interest the chil- 
dren in their studies ; he joined in the outdoor sports of 
the older and larger boys; he read aloud to the parents 
where he “boarded round,” during the long Winter even- 
ings, and he had his reward. Before the term closed, he 
had achieved a reputation as the very best schoolmaster 
the district had ever had, enjoyiny the cordial good-will 
of both old and young. His compensation for his Win- 
ter’s work was forty-eight dollars in cash, and his board. 

As, in the process of study and teaching, his intellect 
was quickened and broadened, his ambition to become a 
sailor lost its hold upon him, and the desire to enter col- 
lege became so strong and overmastering that he deter- 
mined to bend every energy to the accomplishment of that 
result. This desire was no doubt intensified and quick- 
ened by the religious experience through which he passed 
about that time, and which resulted in his uniting himself 
with the Disciples, or Campbellite Church. He realized 
fully that for a poor boy to get through college would 
require years of the very hardest work—the usual time was 
four years in preparatory studies and four in the regular 
college course—bat the gravity of the task did not appal 
him, and from that time until he had accomplished his 
ambitious purpose he clung to it with a tenacity which 
nothing could weaken. 

Once determined in his own mind, he commenced the 
study of Latin, philosophy and botany ; then, when Sum- 
mer came, went back to his carpentering and to labor in 
the harvest-field ; then returned for a fourth term at the 
acailemy, teaching a village school in the Winter following, 
and so on, studying, teaching and toiling, until finally, in 
August, 1851, he entered a school at Hiram, in Ohio, just 
established by the Disciples. 

Here he studied harder than ever, having now his col- 
lege project fully anchored in his mind; got through his 
six books of Cicsar that term, and made good progress in 
Greck. In the Winter he again taught schcol at Warrens- 
ville, and earned eighteen dollars a month. Next Spring 
ho returned to Hiram, and during the Summer vacation 
ho helped build a house in the village, planing all the 
siding and shingling the roof. At the beginning of his 
socond term, he was made a tutor, and from that time 
forward taught and studicd at the same time, working tre- 
mendously to fit himself for college. 

While four years were ordinarily occupied by students 
in preparing to enter college in the I’reshman class, young 
Garfield in three years’ time fitted himself to enter the 
Junior class, two years further along, and at the same time 
earned his own living ; thus crowding six years’ study into 
three, and teaching for his support at the same time, It 


lady who afterward became his wife recited to him two 
years in Greek, and when he entered college she went to 
teach in the Cleveland schools, and to wait patiently the 
realization of the hopes upon which they were building 
their lives, 

In the Spring of 1854, encouraged by a friendly letter 
from President Hopkins, he entered Williams College, and 
two years later graduated with distinction, carrying off the 
metaphysical honor of his college, which is esteemed at 
Williams as among the highest within the gift of the insti- 
tution. Returning to Ohio, he became professor of Latin 
and Greek in the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, the college 
of the sect to which he belonged. One year later he was 
made president. 

As a teacher, he displayed the thoroughness and breadth 
of method which almost uniformly command success in any 
calling. One who was his pupil at Hiram says: ‘‘ He always 
counseled careful and wide reading; he tried hard to 
teach us to observe carefully and accurately, and never to 
go by anything without understanding it. He was very 
fond of lecturing to the school. He spoke two or three 
times a week, on all manner of topics, generally scientific, 
though sometimes literary or historical He spoke with 
great freedom, never writing out what he had to say, and 
I now think that his lectures were a rapid compilation of 
his current reading, and that he threw it into this form 
partly for the purpose of impressing it on his own mind. 
Ho was a great reader, not omnivorous, but methodical, 
and in certain lines. He was the most industrious man I 
ever knew or heard of. At one time he delivered lectures 
on geology, held public debates on Spiritualism, preached 
on Sunday, conducted the recitations of five or six classes 
every day, attended to all the financial affairs of the school, 
was an active member of the Legislature, and studied law 
to be admitted to the bar.” 

As to Garfield’s ministerial work, it was more an episode 
than anything else. According to the creed of the Dis- 
ciples, any person having the power was entitled to preach, 
and the president cf the college was expected to deliver a 
sermon every Sunday as a part of his duty. Besides, he 
was a combatant, and sought any and all avenues for the 
expression of views which he held to be right and just. 
At the time, too, when he commenced to preach, the doc- 
trines of the Disciple Church had received a decided impc- 
tus from extended discussions between spokesmen of the 
Disciple or Campbellite Church and defenders of the older 
and more established sects, and it was only natural that 
one trained as he had been, and possessing the desires and 
vigorous form of mind for which he was distinguished, 
should enter the field of theological discussion, and feel 
moved in spirit toward a public manifestation. 

While a professor at the Eclectic Institute, young Gar- 
field married Miss Lucretia Rudolph, a lady of fine attain- 
ments and great force of character. Two years later he 
entered the sphere of political life in which he has since 
filled so large a place. His pulpit and other addresses 
had not only attracted attention, but inspired the public 
with confidence in his eminent moral qualitics, and in 1859 
he was brought forward by the anti-slavery voters of Portage 
and Summit Counties as their candidate for State Senator. 
He was elected by a large majority, and, young and inex- 
perienced as he was, he at once took high rank in the 
Ohio Legislature as a man of unusually large information 
as to all vital questions, and of exceptional eloquence and 
power in debate. He was always prepared to speak, and 
never failed to speak convincingly and to the point. Per- 
haps no more thoroughly equipped debater, of like age, 
has occupied a seat in the Legislature of that-State during 
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, THE RESIDENCE OF GENERAL GARFIELD, AT MENTOR, OHIO. ~ 


the period of his lifetime. In 1861, when the Southern 
States lifted the standard of secession, and many at the 
North shrank from the perils of the hour, Garfield was 
among the foremost in his State to speak out in support 
of the right of the Federal Government to coerce the 
seceded States. The flag of the nation was in his eyes 
sacred, and any assault upon it was a wrong which, in his 
view, deserved to be punished and avenged, at whatever 
cost or sacrifice. Prepared to reinforce his convictions by 
positive deeds, he was early in the Summer of that fateful 
year appointed Colonel of the 42d Ohio Volunteers, and 
took the field in Eastern Kentucky, where he was soon 
placed in command of a brigade, and ordered to drive out the 
Confederate forces under Humphrey Marshall, then in the 
Sandy Valley. An advance upon the Confederate position 
at Bowling Green was proposed by Gen. Buell, but while 
Marshall remained with his 5,000 men where he was, such 
an advance was perilous, if not impossible. Col. Garfield 
had four regiments of infantry and eight companies of 
cavalry, and with these he moved to the attack, compelling 
the enemy to fall back to a new position, which was in 
turn abandoned, Marshall firing his camp equipage and 
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stores and retreating so rapidly that only a few straggling 
prisoners were secured by the pursuers. 
- This operation in the Sandy Valley was conducted with 
such energy and skill as to receive the special commenda- 
tion of the commanding general and the Government, and 
Colonel Garfield was made Brigadier-General in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, On his arrival at Louisville, the 
Army of the Ohio was already beyond Nashville, on its 
march to aid Grant at Pittsburg Landing. General Gar- 
field hastened after it, assumed command of the Twentieth 
Brigade, and reached the field of Pittsburg Landing on the 
second day of the battle, participating in its closing scenes. 
The next day he moved with Sherman’s advance, and had 
a sharp encounter with the enemy’s rear-guard a few miles 
beyond the battlefield. His brigade bore its full share in 
the tedious siege operations before Corinth, and was among 
tho earliest in entering the abandoned town after General 
Beauregard’s evacuation. oo. & - 
In August, 1862, General Garfield, suffering from fever 
and ague, was sent home on sick leave, remaining until 
the January following, when he was ordered to join Gen- 
eral Rosecrans as chief of staff In this position he re- 
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mained until his military career closed. From the day of 
his appointment he became the intimate associate and 
was confidential adviser of his chief, and prominent in 
all the campaigns in Middle Tennessee in the Spring and 
Summer of 1863. His last conspicuous military service 
was at the battle of Chickamauga, September 19th and 
20th, 1863, and for his bravery and generalship in that 


tion, being advised to do so by General Rosecrans, and 
believing that the war would close before he would be 
called to enter Congress a year hence, Continuing his 
military service until the Fall of 1863, he then took up his 
Congressional duties with the same earnestness and con- 
scientiousness of purpose which had marked his conduct 
in all other positions. He first served on the Committea 
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engagement 
General 
While in the field in 1862, General Garfield had been 
elected to Congress in the old ‘‘Giddings District,” in 
which he resided, and with the dominant and prevailing 
anti-slavery sentiment of which he cordially sympathized. 
He had accepted the nomination after thoughtful delibera- 


he was promoted to the rank of Major- 


on Military Affairs, where his industry, thoroughness and 
familiarity with the wants of the army enabled him, as 
General Rosecrans had predicted, to render as signal and 
important service as he could have done in the field. His 
first speech in the House, made in reply to a Democratic 
colleague, embodied an argument in favor of the confisca- 
tion of the property of Confederates, in support of which 
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he cited an array of historical precedents. Soon afterward 
he spoke in favor of the payment of prompt and liberal 
bounties by the Federal Government to encourage enlist- 
ments, and by these and other efforts acquired general 
recognition as a speaker at once ready and powerful. 

His party renominated him by acclamation on the expi- 
ration of his term, and on his return to the House he was 
given a leading place on its chief committee—on Ways 
and Means. Here he soon rose to great influence. He 
studied the whole range of financial questions with the as- 
siduity of his college days, and came to be looked upon as 
one of the ablest of our national financiers. He stood by 
his party, and his party stood by him, re-electing him suc- 
cessively to the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty- 
second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth and Forty- 
sixth Congresses. During these several terms he has served 
as the Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, and of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, This last chairmanship he held 
until 1875—when the Democrats came into power—and 
achieved fresh distinction as an advocate of a steady reduc- 
tion in the current cxpenses of the Government. In the 
last three years of his Congressional service, he was re- 
cognized, by common consent, as the leader of his party in 
the House—in his grasp of principles, his directness and 
force of reasoning, his comprehensive mastery of facts, his 
acuteness in detecting the fallacies of his opponents, his 
breadth, vigor and elevation in the statement of the party 
position. 

In January, 1880, he was elected to tho Senate, to fill 
the seat of Allen G. Thurman, who retires on the 4th of 
next March, receiving the unanimous vote of the Republi- 
can caucus for this position—an honor never conferred 
before on any man by any party in the State of Ohio. 
On the 8th of June last, he was nominated by the Na- 
tional Republican Convention as the party candidate for 
President, . 

Two features of General Garfield’s Congressional record 
stand out with peculiar prominence—namely, his inflexible 
fidelity to sound principles of finance, and his statesman- 
like moderation in the treatment of the so-called Southern 
question. On the first of these issues he has been uncom- 
promisingly right from first to last, and for the reason 
that his views have been grounded on patient and exhaust- 
ive investigation, and on that knowledge of the principles 
of finance which no mere empiricism can replace. His 
speeches in Congress and elsewhere, from time to time, 
have presented the plain controlling facts in reference to 
this paramount question with clearness and completeness. 
Ali who have watched the course of our public men in this 
roatter, as another writer has remarked, ‘‘have seen how 
often it has been easy for most of them to wander from the 
direct path, to yield something to the error and confusion 
to which the long reign of irredeemable paper money had 
given rise, to accept something less than the naked truth 
in regard to the obligation of the Government and the in- 
terest of the people in regard to sound money. For Gen- 
eral Garfield it may be justly said that desertion of this 
‘kind has never had any attractions, He has seen the inevi- 
table consequences of tampering with the standard of 
values, and he has firmly resisted every proposition to that 
effect.” 

To him, as much as to any man in public life, the coun- 
try owes the successfal establishment of the policy whose 
results are thus stated in his letter of acceptance: ‘‘The 
resumption of specie payments has removed from the field 
of controversy many questions that long and seriously dis- 
turbed the credit of the Government and the business of 
the cornfry. Our paper currency is DOW as national as 


the flag, and resumption has not only made it everywhere 
equal to coin, but has brought into use our store of gold 
and silver. The circulating medium is more abundant 
than ever before, and we need only to maintain the equality 
of all our dollars to insure to labor and capital a measure 
of value from the use of which no one can suffer loss,” 

As to the Southern question, General Garfield, while 
always rejecting the doctrine of State supremacy, and 
insisting that the fruits of the war should be garnered and 
treasured, and the principles vindicated by the Union 
arms should be embodied in and protected by the organic 
law, has never permitted himself to be influenced by the 
clamor for retaliation, or swayed by the vindictive passions 
which only too largely controlled the action of many 
members of his party. No Republican has a better record 
for fair-mindedness and magnanimity in dealing with the 
Southern States than he. The temper which he has uni- 
formly displayed in the treatment of this question is well 
exhibited in one of his latest speeches in Congress, when 
he said : ‘‘So far as I have studied the current of public 
thonght and of political feeling in this country, no feeling 
has shown itself more strongly than the tendency of the 
public mind in the past few months. The man who at- 
tempts to got up a political excitement in this country 
on the old sectional issues, will find himself without a 
party and without support. The man who wants to serve 
his country must put himself in the line of its leading 
thought, and that is the restoration of business, trade, 
commerce, industry, sound political economy, hard money 
and honest payment of all obligations; and the man who 
can add anything in the direction of the accomplishment 
of any of these purposes is a public benefactor.” 

In his letter of acceptance, after stating the position of 
the Republican party as to the power of the nation to pro- 
tect its life and the rights of all our citizens, he adds: 
‘The best thoughts and energies of our people should be 
directed to those great questions of national well-being in 
which all have a common interest. Such efforts will 
soonest restore to perfect peace those who were lately in 
arms against each other, for justice and good-will will 
outlast passion.” | 

General Garfield’s personal appearance is in every way 
imposing. He is six feet high, broad-shouldered, and 
squarely built. He has an unusually large head, light 
brown hair and beard, large light blue eyes, a prominent 
nose and full cheeks. He dresses plainly, eats heartily, 
cares little or nothing for luxurious living, is temperate 
and frugal, and fond to excess of his wife and children. 
Ho is frank, easy and natural in manner, and the meanest 
and poorest can approach him without hesitation, and 
with the assurance of an affable reception. During the 
sessions of Congress he occupies a plain, substantial three- 
story house in Washington, built a few years ago, which 
is the centre of a simple an1 cordial hospitality. 

When not cngaged in Congressional duties, he spends 
his time with his family on his farm at Lawnfield, in Ohio, 
where he gathers health and strength in field-work and 
the superintendence of his employés, His residence there 
is altogether unpretending, but is the seat of a home-life 
at once beautiful and rich in all the elements of happiness. 
General Garfield has five living children, and his mother 
makes one of his happy household, still alert in body and 
mind. 

Perhaps no man nominated for the Presidency since the 
election of John Quincy Adams has possessed broader 
or more thorough culture, grenter attainments as a scholar 
in literature and in philosophy, or been better read in 
financial and political science and the science of govern- 
ment, than General Garfield. During /his\public career, 
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he has utilized every moment of leisure in the direction of 
general culture. Ho is fumiliar with the best editions and 
translations of Horace, Virgil and Homer, and has an es- 
pecial fondness for history and political lit-rature. In his 
stadies and reading he is methodical to a fault, clipping 
and putting away for reference and future use every strik- 
ing thought and fact at to al subjects of real interest. As 
a result, he is always ready with apt quotations and timely 
citations ; and undoubtedly much of his power as a debater 
lies in the thorough equipment of memory thus acquired. 

Such is the story of a c.reer which, if not absolutely 
great, has in it at least all the elements of romance, and is 
‘‘ decorated with the braveries” of a persistent purpose 
and a loyal fidelity to conscience which justly command 
wide appreciation. 

We turn now to the rival candidate for the suffrages of 
the American people in the election close at hand. 

Winfield Scott Hancock, the Democratic nominee for 
President, was born in Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 14th of February, 1824. He comes from 
sound Anglo-Saxon stock, the ancestral line on the mater- 
nal side leading back to the English and Welsh, and on 
the paternal, to the English, Irish and Scotch. His imme- 
diate ancestors were among the earliest settlers of Penn- 
sylvania, and shared in all the hazards and privations 
which marked that period of our colonial history, being 
engaged in both the French and Indian wars, and partici- 
pating with conspicuous gallantry in the Revolutionary 
struggle which had the Republic as its outcome. 

His grandfather on his father’s side was captured at sea, 
and being claimed as a British subject, was imprisoned 
foratime in England. His great-grandfather and grand- 
father on the mother’s side served in the Continental 
armies, the former finally dying from exposure in the 
fiell, It is said of the grandfather, as illustrating his 
great strength and agility, that, although small of stature, 
he could leap over a horse, and cast a stone with ease 
across & ten-acre field. | 

The father, Benjamin Franklin Hancock, who was born 
in Philadelphia, became a soldier in 1812, when only six- 
teen years of age, going, with his shotgun on his shoulder, 
to Red Bank, on the banks of the Delaware, to co-operate 
in the operations against the British. . Subsequently he 
returned to the field five times by re-enlistment. 

The ancestral homestead of the Hancocks on the mater- 
nal side is situated about a mile from the railway village of 
Landsdale, and about twenty miles northwest of Philadel- 
phia. ‘The older and original portion of the house 
was erected in 1728, and to this an addition was built 
in 1764. This honse is still standing, with the figures 
‘61764 emblazoned on the gable. In this old home- 
stead Winfield S. Hancock’s grandfather died, at the ripe 
age of eighty-four, and here his father died before 
him. In the French-Indian wars the house was once 
attacked by Indians, in the absence of the males of 
the family, but the women, although driven to the attic, 
defended it with spirit, chopping the fingers of the sav- 
ages with hatchets as they climbed the rude ladder in pur- 
suit, and finally, with the assistance of some neighbors, 
who came to the rescue, repelled the assault after the 
building had been fired. At the time of his marriage, 

Benjamia Franklin Hancock lived in the family of John 
Roberts, Esq., at Montgomery Square, and it was in the 
house of Mr. Roberts that Winfield was born, This house 
is some three miles east of Landsdale, and is still a substan- 
tial, well-preserved structure. From this’ old mansion 
Hancock's parents removed, when he was but one year old, 
to a less pretentious residence, in which his father opened 
a school, ‘Iwo yeurs later, the family removed to Norris- 


town, the county-seat, where tho father combined the offices 
of teacher and lawyer, excelling in both capacities. Thus, 
as a boy, young Winfeld grew up amid historic scencs, 
well calculated to impress his patriotic nature. Born 
within sight of Swede’s Ford, where Washington crossed 
the Schuylkill in his Valley Forge campaign, he was reared 
hard by the battle-fields of the Paoli, Germantown and 
Brandy wine, and so came to manhood in an atmosphere of 
the purest patriotism. 

Young Hancock received his early education at the 
academy in Norristown, and seems to have been prominent 
among his fellows, having been chosen by them, when fif- 
tcen years of age, to read the Declaration of Independence 
at a county celebration of the Fourth of July. In 1840 he 
entered the United States Military Academy at West Pcint, 
his age being then sixteen years, Four years later he 
graduated as number eighteen, in a clacs which included 
Grant, McClellan, Burnside, Reynolds, Franklin, and 
others who afterward became distinguished. He was im- 
mediately appointed brevet second lieutenant in the Sixth 
Infantry, and assigned to duty on the Western frontier, 
where, after some service, he was promoted to second lieu- 
tenant. The war with Mexico afforded him an opportunity 
to achieve distinction, and he did not permit it to pass un- 
improved. He participated with his regiment in that con- 
flict, displaying conspicuous gallantry at San Antonio, 
Cherubusco, Molino del Rey and the City of Mexico. At 
the close of the war, he was awarded the brevet of first 
lieutenant “for gallant and meritorious conduct” on cer- 
tain specified occasions, At Contreras and Cherubusco, 
in the language of the official report, he ‘‘ behaved in the 
handsomest manner.” He sorved for some years as adju- 
tent, and was, in 1855, made Assistant Adjutant-General of 
tLe Department of the West. While located at St. Louis, 
he marred a daughter of Mr. Samuel Russell, a leading 
merchant, At about the same time he was promoted to a 
cnptainey. This was a distinguishing honor for a man only 
thirty-one years old. He served in Southern Florida dur- 
ing the Indian war of 1856-7, and then went to Kansas for 
delicate as well as active duty. His next service was in tho 
military expedition to Utah, under Harney, and afterward 
he rode over!and to California, where he was stationed for 
the next few years. es 

When, in 1861, the Confederates fired upon Fort Sumter, 
he at once took a decided stand for the Union, sending an 
immediate request to the Governor of Pennsylvania for 
assignment to a command of volunteers, At that time, 
California was torn by dissensions, tha secession element 
being so formidable as to threaten to overmaster the loyal 
sentiment and isolate the State from the Union. Hancock 
threw himself into the contest, taking an active part in 
encouraging and organizing the loyal sentiment, and con- 
tributing largely to the rescue of the State from the sui- 
cidal course into which it had drifted. 

Finally, being ordered to the East, he was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and assigned toa command 
in General W. F. Smith’s division of the Army of the Pc- 
tomao, participating in the Peninsular campaign of 1862, 
commencing with the siege of Yorktown in the month of 
April On the 5th of May, after the evacuation of York- 
town, he pursued the flying enemy, and on the same even- 
ing, with a detached command of his own brigade, an 
additional regiment of infantry and two batteries of arti!- 
lery, by a skillful manceuvre, gained a position on tha 
enemy’s flank and rear, and bya brilliant forward movement 
compelled the Confederates to withdraw from the whole 
line of works at Williamsburg. For his gallantry on this 
occasion he was specially complimented in the dispatch:s 
of the Commanding General cf the Army. Subsequent 
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conspicuous services rendered at Golding’s Farm, Garnett’s 
Hill, White Oak Swamp and other engagements during the 
Seven Days’ Fight, which closed with the victory at Malvern 
Hill, led the General-in-Chief to urge his promotion to ma- 
_jor-general of volunteers; besides which, he was recom- 
mended for promotion, by brevet, as major, lieutenant- 


mand of General Richardson’s division when that gallant 
officer fell mortally wounded in that memorable action. In 
the November following, he was made a major-general of 
volunteers, and in December, in the first Fredericksburg 
battle, led his division in the assault on Marye’s Heights, 
where his command suffered terribly, and he was himself 
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colonel and colonel in the regular army, for gallant and 
‘meritorious conduct in that campaign. 

In the Fall of 1862, after the return of the Army of the 
Potomac from the Peninsula, he took part in the movement 
on Centreville,Va, In the Maryland campaign of the same 
year, he commanded his brigade at Crampton’s Pass, South 
Mountain, on the 14th of September. Three days after- 
ward, on the battle-field of Antietam, he was placed in com- 


slightly wounded, his uniform being perforated with bul- 
lets. At the battle of Chancellorsville, in May, 1863, where 
his division performed important service, covering the rear 
of the army as it moved from the field, he had his horse 
shot under him. In June following, he was placed in 
command of the Second Corps, and in the advance into 
Pennsylvania was directed to guard the rear of the Union 
forces. Reynolds was in advance, in command of three 
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army corps, and after he had fallen on the first day, Gen- 
eral Meade sent Hancock forward from Taneytown to take 
command of all our forces on the battlefield. Upon his 
arrival he checked the enemy’s advance, and occupied the 
ground upon which the Army of the Potomac gained its 
greatest victory. This accomplished, he sent word back to 
General Meade that our position should be held, as, in his 
opinion, Gettysburg was the point where the great impend- 
ing battle should be fought. In accordance with these 
suggestions, General Meade hurried forward all his forces. 
On the second day, Hancock commanded the left centre of 
our army, and reconstructed the line of battle pierced by 


infantry attack which he knew to be impending. Sud- 
denly the cannonade of tho enemy ceased, and Longstreet, 
with 18,000 men, came to the assault. Hancock had placed 
eighty guns in position, and as the enemy moved forward 
with magnificent courage, whole platoons were swept away 
by the murderous cannon-fire. Finally the assault was re- 
pulsed ; but no more sanguinary and stubborn contest is 
recorded in the annals of the war than that which beat and 
flamed around Round Top and Cemetery Hill. Five thou- 
sand prisoners, thirty-seven stand of colors and many 
thousand stand of arms were among the immediate trophies 
of this victory, which is justly regarded as the turning- 
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the enemy in many places, so that at night our position 
stood intact as in the morning. Bat it was on the third 
day that he achieved the grandest performance of his whole 
career in repelling the terrific onset of General Longstreet. 
The enemy preceded the assault by an artillery attack of 
two hours and a half, during which 150 guns poured a con- 
tinuous stream of shot and shell upon the left centre of our 
line. Under cover of this fire, Lee was concentrating-and 
forming the flower of the Confederate army for the final 
assault, on the result of which depended the future hopes 
of the Confederacy. Amid this storm of shot and shell, 
General Hancock rode up and down his lines, inspiring 
confidence in his troops and preparing them to resist the 


point of the war. Had the Confederates won at Gettysburg, 
it would not have been a fortnight beforé they would have 


watered their horses in the Delaware and occupied Harris- 
burg and Philadelphia. 

At the very moment of his triumph, Hancock fell des- 
perately wounded in the thigh, but refused to leave the 
field. While lying on ths ground on h's line of battle, the 
enemy retreating in confasion, he sent an aide with the 
following message to General Meade, commanding the 
Army of the Potomac: ‘Tell General Meade,” he said, 
“the troops under my command have repulse the enemy's 
assault, and woe have gained a great victory. The enemy 
is now flying in all directions.in my front.” 
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The officer who conveyed this message to General Meade 
added also that General Hancock was dangerously wounded. 
‘‘Say to General Haneock,” said General Meade, ‘that I 
am sorry he is wounded, and that I thank him, for the 
country and for myself, for the service he has rendered to- 
day.” By a joint resolution of Congress, General Hancock 
received the unanimous thanks of that body for his *‘ gal- 
lant, meritorious and conspicuous share in that great and 
decisive victory ” at Gettysburg. 

Disqualified by his wound for active duty, General Han- 
cock remained at his homo until tha following December, 
when he reported at Washington, an. was for a time em- 
ployed on recruiting service. In March, 1964, he returned 
to the field, and with his command, now numbering 30,000 
men, participated in the Battle of the Wilderness ; where, 
at the crisis of the fight, ho led an assau't which recovered 
the line from which our forces had been driven, and com- 
pelled the enemy to retire. On the 10th of May he com- 
manded the Second and Fifth Corps at the Battle of the 
Po. On the 12th, the Second Corps, after a midnight 
march, pounced upon the enemy’s fortified position near 
Spottsylvania Court House, in a densa fog, at the hour of 
daylight in the morning. Hancock commanded his corps 
in this renowned assault, by which he captured the en- 
emy’s works, noarly 5,000 prisoners, 20 pieces of artillery, 
more than 30 colors, several thousand stand of small 
arms, and other paraphernalia of war. He again assaulted 
the enemy’s position in front of Spottsylvania, May 18th, 
and on the 19th successfully repulsed an attack made upon 
one of his divisions by Ewell’s Corps.* He was an active 
participant in the engagements at North Anna, Tolopotomy 
and Cold Harbor, and in the earlier and later operations 
of the army near Petersburg that year. 

Meanwhile, he was promoted to the rank of brigad‘er- 
general in the regular army. - On the 27th of July, 1364, 
he crossed to Deep Bottom, on the north bank of the 
James River, and in conjunction with Sheridan’s cavalry 
he attacked and carriel a portioa of the enemy's works, 
capturing, among other trophies, four pieces of artillery. 
Subsequently hoe attacked the enemy at Deep Bottom in 
the Sheridan manwuvre, was before Petersburg in Jaly, 
and led the advance up the James River, fighting the bat- 
tles of Ream’s Station, where a hozsa was shot under 
him, and of Boydton Road, where he captured a thousand 
prisoners and several stand of colors, 

At the request of Secretary Stanton, and by order of the 
President, he was then ordered to Washington to recruit 
and command an army corps of veterans, to consist of 
50,000 men. While the recruiting was in progress, he was 
ence more summoned to the front, and assigned to the 
command of the Middle Military Division, with head- 
quarters at Winchester, Va. This command included the 
Department of West Virginia, the Department of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Army of the Shenandoah. A movable 
force of 35,000 men of all arms was at once organized for 
the purpose of moving upon Lynchburg in case Lee should 
retreat to that point, or to embark on transports to join 
General Sherman on the Southern seacoast in case Lee 
should fall b ck on Danville; but tbe surrender of Lee 
and the capture of Richmond removed the necessity for 
any such contemplated movements, 

Having been already breveted major-general in the 
tegular army for gallant and meritorious services at Spott- 
sylvania, he was afterward promoted to the full rank of 
major-general for the brilliant part he bore in the War of 
the Rebellion. ~ 

After serving for a time in command of the Middle De- 
mrtment, with headquarters at Baltimore, be was, in 
July, 1866, ordered to the Department of Missouri, where 


he conducted several campaigns against the Indians. In 
August, 1867, General Sheridan was removed by President 
Johnson from the command of the Fifth Military District, 
comprising Louisiana and Texas, and General Hancock 
was sent to that Department. This was the rericd of 
reconstruction, and society in the Gulf St«tes wes practi- 
cally disorganized. Congress had enacted laws lookir g to 
the maintenance of order and the rehabilitution of the 
States upon the basis of loyalty to the Federal authority, 
These laws invested the military with almost supreme 
powers, and General Sheridan had used these pcwers with 
rigor and severity. It cannot besaid that he excceded his 
authority, or that he misconceived the spirit of the laws 
under which he acted ; but President Johnson believed that 
@ more moderate policy was desirable ; and General Han- 
cock, selected for the post in oj position to his own wishes, 
was expected, in his new command, to reflect the cpinions 
of the Executive so far as he could lawfully doso. Upon 
assuming charge in November, 1867, he issued a general 
order, in which he announced the doctrine of the eupre- 
macy of the civil over the military authority, and intimated 
a determination to use, as to all questions affecting the rights 
and interests of citizens, the constituted course of civil 
methods, rather than the military power ee in his 
hands. His precise language was: 


“The General commanding Is gratified to learn th:.t peace end 
quiet reign in this Department. It will be his ; urpose to, preserve 
this condition of things. As a means to this great end he regards 
the maintenance of the civil authorities in the faithful execution 
of the Jaws as the most efficient under existing zireumstances. 
In war it is indispensable to repel force by force, and overthrow 
and destroy opposition to lawful authority. Lut when {nsurree- 
tionary force has been overthrown an! peace establi: hed, and the 
civil authorities are ready end willing to perform their duties, the 
military p»wer should cease to lead, and the civil administration 
resume its natural and rightful dominion. Solemnly impressed 
with these views, the General announces that the great principles 
of American liberty are still the lawful inheritance of this people, 
and ever should be. The right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, 
the liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, the natural rights 
of persons and tho rights of property, must be preserved. Free 
institutions, while they are: ssential to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people, always furnish tho strongest inducements to 
peace and order. Crimes and offenses committed in this district 
must be referred to the consideration and judgment of the regular 
civil tribunals, and those tribunals will be supported in their law- 
ful jurisdiction. While the General thus indicates his purpose to 
respect tho liberties of the people, he wishes all to understand 
that armed insurrection or forcible resistance to the law will be 
instantly suppressed by arms.” 


The sentiments here expressed governed General Han- 
cock’s administration of the Fifth District from first to 
last. He refused to organize military commissions to sup- 
plant the judiciary of the State, and avoided all military 
interference with the administration of civil affuirs. He 
revoked an order issued by General Sheridan which pro- 
hibited any person who hal borne arms against the Gov- 
ernment from serving on juries, and nullified also another 
order which excluded Confederates from registration as 
voters. These orders naturally provoked some hostility. 
Governor Pease, who had been appointed by the Federal 
authoritics as head of the civil alministration in Texas, 
strongly objected to General Hancock's orders ; but the 
latter declared in reply that, in his opinion, Texas had a 
local State government and local laws, not in conflict with 
the Acts of Congress, which were competent to the protec- 
tion of all the rights of citizens, the maintenunce of order, 
and the suppression of crime; and to these laws he pre- 
ferred to bow rather than to set up any code of his own. 
And in this purpose he persisted until he was relieved in 
March, 1868. 

There has always been,_and. is now,(a (difference of 
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opinion among his countrymen as to the propriety and | 


timeliness of the policy which General Hancock thus 
enforced. On the one hand, it is maintained that this 
policy endangered the whole process of safe and health- 
ful reconstruction ; that the attitude of a majority of the 
population in both Texas and Louisiana was still one 
of open hostility, constituting a perpetual menace to 
the public peace; that the civil authorities—the courts, 
especially—being in sympathy with this sentiment of 
hostility, the punishment of offenscs against the Nation 
and the rights and persons of loyalists was made practi- 
cally impossible—that, in a word, the benefits of the Union 
triumph, secured at infinita cost of blood and treasure, 
were, by Gencral Hancock’s course, to a great extent 
placed in actual jeopardy, and a defiantly disloyal element 
encourag-d to aspire to practical control in the State. 
Possibly there is something of truth in this insistment. It 
is to be remembered that the condition of affuirs was ex- 
coptional and abnormal, and that while, in an ordinary con- 
dition of facts and in a state of peaco, the supension of 
the civil by the military authority would not have been 
admissible, such a proceeding, under the circumstances 
then existing a3 the outcome of revolt and war, took on 
the form of a measure of self-preservation, and was en- 
tirely within the rightful power of the Government until 
stich time,as the political antoaomy of the State was com- 
pletely restored. 

But, on the other hand, it is insisted that the sub- 
stitution, indefinitely, of the military for the civil author- 
ity, and the suspension of ordinary methods of adminis- 
tration, after hostilities had ceased and the revolted com- 
munities hud laid down their arms as belligerents, was 
calculated to keep alive, unnecessarily, warlike passions 
and sectional animosities, and so aggravate the difficulties 
of a speedy and wholesome restoration of the States to the 
exercise and enjoyment of their normal functions. Those 
who hold this view allege, as to Texas, that the State Gov- 
ernment had been organized in subordination to the au- 
thority of the Government of the United States, and was 
in the full exercise of its proper powers; and that, there- 
fore, the military authority could properly intervene for 
the punishment of offenses against tho laws only in the 
extraordinary event that tho local civil tribunals were un- 
willing or unable to enforce the laws against crime and 
criminals. Whatever may be the exact truth in the 
premises, there can be no doubt that General Hancock’s 
action was throughout entirely conscientious and inspired 
by patriotic motives. 

General William Howard Quinn, who held the important 
and confidential position of attorney at General Hancock’s 
headquarters in New Orleans, has testified in the most em- 
phatio terms to the integrity of the motives and intentions 
of his commander. He says: ‘‘When I reported for duty 
in December, 1867, cases of nearly every description, and 
some very serious ones, arose in the wide territory under 
General Hancock’s command. The evidence in regard to 
these was collated under his immediate eye, and was thon 
sent to my office for examination, and a written opinion 
being prevared, was, with the evidence, transmitted to 
General Hancock for his final decision. Iwas thus con- 
stantly brought into close official relations with General 
Hancock ; I saw the minute and rigid investigation which 
public business received from him, heard his views on local 
and national government, the wants of the impoverished 
South, the true principles of constitutional liberty, the su- 
p2riority of the civil over military power, the sacred writ of 
habeas corpus, the vital necessity of the union of the States 
and the cultivation of fraternal kindness among the people 
of all sections ; and it gives me the highest satisfaction to 


» 


declare that they were the views of a man of the purest 
honor, great intelligence and courage, a patriot and a 
statesman. They were above all party, all sectional, all 
personal consideration ; absolutely free from selfishness or 
ambition.” 

Upon being relieved of the command at New Orleans, 
General Hancock was assigned to the Military Division of 
the Atlantic, which, with the exception of three years’ com- 
mand of the Division of Dakota, he has since retained, with 
headquarters at New York. In the National Democratio 
Convention of 1868, he received 114} votes for the Presi- 
dential nomination, and in 1872 was again named in con- 
nection with the same high position. In 1876, on the first 
informal ballot in the National Convention, he received 72 
votes, and was third on the list of nominees. In the Con- 
vention held at Cincinnati in June last, he was nominated 
as the party candidate, by a practically unanimous vote, on 
tle second ballot. 

General Hancock’s married life has been eminently a 
happy one. His wife, educated at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, at St. Louis, is a member of the Unitarian 
Church, and a lady of culture and marked force of charac- 
ter. Two children only have blessed their union, one of 
whom—a son, twenty-five years of age—is a planter in 
Mississippi. General Hancock himself inclines to the 
Protestant Episcopal faith, but is not a member of any 
church. He is in every respect a model husband and pa- 
rent, and finds the chief enjoyments of life in tho affection 
and kindly ministries of the home circle. Perhaps he en- 
joys these all the more keenly for the reason that his sol- 
dierly career has so often isolated him from them. But 
thair izfluence, we may be sure, has followed him into all 
the ti:mu'trous scenes through which he has passed, and 
he has beer the better soldier and grander man, because 
at all times panoplied in tender memories of a home in 
which every noble aspiration has been loyally stimulated 
and sncouraged. 

In his personal appearance, General Hancock is tall and 
hezculean ; his face is oval, the expressive forehead swept 
by a wave of yellow hair, slightly tinged with white, and 
worn full behind the shapely head ; his eyes are soft and 
expressive, and when interested are keen and sharp; his 
nose is delicately chiseled, and his mouth concealed be- 
neath a tufted tawny mustache. His manners are genial 
and winning; and perhaps no man in the army is more 
widely popular, or more really liked by his associates, © 

Tho career of General Hancock, as is plain from this 
outline of it, has nothing in common,-except in its tenden- 
cies and results, with that of General Garfield. Both have 
contemplated the conservation of the best and highest in- 
terests of the country ; but their incidents have been in 
no sense analogous, The life of General Hancock has been 
fuller of storm and peril, and has dealt much more largely 
with the physical forces in the assertion of which law is 
upheld and civilization promoted, than that of his antag- 
onist. He has had todo with men, their use and con- 
trol; with battles and exigencies and crises which in- 
volved the liberties of the people and the life of the 
nation ; with the hard and pitiless conditions of frontier 
service, in which prudence, skill and the highest qualities 
of command are peculiarly essential. 

General Garfield, on the other hand, has dealt with the 
problems of statesmanship, with questions of polity vitally 
affecting the welfare of the people and the influence and 
standing of the country in the sisterhood of nations ; with 
all that variety of subjects which, in one form and another, 
lio within the scope and domain of the law-making power. 
Haneoek is not a statesman ;-he has no acquaintance with 
the broader methods of, civic.admiinistration ; he is not 
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practically familiar with many of the subjects which enter 
as issues into our political controversies, It is impossible 
that, pursuing a soldierly career, he should be. But he 
is a man of robust convictions, of sound judgment, of acute 
perception, of conscientious purposes, of reverence for 
law, and he would undoubtedly prove himself equal, if 
elected, to the largest requirements of the position opened 
to him. In this—and it is the supreme consideration— 
these two men, now standing so conspicuously before 
the country, 
are equal; 
both are hon- 
estly patriotic 
and loyal; 
both have 


won their way 
by the exer- 
ciso of gen- 
uinely manly 
qualities; both ee 
aro men of | ~" mer 
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pure lives and 
lofty aims, and 
both, while 
occupying 
radically dif- 
ferent spheres, 
testing radi- 
cally different 
forms of ca- 
pacity, are ad- 
mittedly able. 
In the hands 
of either, the 
Government |-~ RS ie ; 
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properties of all the people, without doing violence to the 
rights of any ; and no administration can contemplate, 


as none has ever yet achieved, a higher or more worthy. 


end than this. 
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Amone the scores of dauntless and intrepid spirits called 
forth by the perilous times of the early settlements in the 
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West, that of 
William Ken- 
nan stands 
prominent. 
Though, per- 
haps, not so 
generally 
known at this 
day as Ken- 
ton, Boone 
and the Whet- 
zel_ brothers, 
yet the ex- 
ploits per- 
formed by 
him are in- 
ferior in no 
respect to the 
most cele- 
brated ones of 
the latter. On 
St. ([Clair’s 
unfortunate 
expedition 
against th e 
Western In- 
dians, William 
Kennan, the 
hero of this 
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companied the army. Like his brother Kentuckians, he 
was disgusted and chagrined at the delay of the command- 
ing general, and, like a ranger, he did not scruple to express 
his feelings, 

‘“‘The idea of crawling through the woods like this— 
plodding along so as to give the varmints all the time they 
want to get ready! We'll catch it before long, my word 
for it.” 

Still, he was under the orders of his superiors, and he did 
not consider that the right of desertion belonged to him, 
no matter how palpable the blunders of his general 
might be. | 

Kennan was noted throughout the army for his activity 
and fleetness. During the march he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of displaying his skill in this direction, and it was 
universally conceded that he was, by all_odds, the swiftest 
runner in the army. More than one trial of skill took place, 
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most suvage, and then dropped flat upon his face in order 
to reload. 

It never occurred to the ranger that his companions 
would refuse to stand their ground, and, consequenily, he 
did not look behind him to see what they were doing ; but, 
as if proved, the Indians poured forward in such over- 
whelming numbers that the rangers concluded it the part 
of discretion to avoid an encounter, and they accordingly 
turned and ran. 

Still young Kennan was in total ignorance of their flight, 
and he would assuredly have been slain had not the captain 
of the company observed the dilemma in which he had 
unconsciously placed himself. This latter, as he turned to 
flee, shouted : 

‘*Run, Kennan, or you are a dead man !” 

The ranger instantly sprang to his feet, and beheld the 
Indians within five yards of him, while the nearest member 
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movements. Still, as they did not attempt an advance, he 
did not deem it best to alarm the camp, although he ad- 
monished his companions that their peril was imminent, 
and an assault might be made at any moment. 

| The night wore gradually away, and as the day dawned 
he caught sight of his enemies, The second glimpse 
showed him about thirty Indians, within a hundred yards 
of the guard-fire, advancing steadily toward the spot where 
he stood, in company with about twenty other rangers, the 
rest being considerably in the rear. 

Here was an occasion which the ranger could not allow 
to pass unimproved. He believed that they were members 
of a party, or were, rather, a small party detached from 
the main body, seeking a collision with his own band. 
The disparity of numbers was not great, and he con- 
cluded at once that a ‘‘ brush” was to take place between 
the two. 

Instead of retreating, therefore, Kennan sprang forward 
several yards, so as to seoure the shelter of a spot of pecu- 
liarly rank grass. Here ho discharged his gun at the fore- 


after him. Now was the chance to display his fleetness ; 
now was the time to show his activity; here was the oppor- 
tunity for a test of skill, for his life depended upon his 
success. 

It need not be said that Kennan did his utmost. Hoe 
exerted his strength as he had never done before, and ran 
as does the frightened antelope when pursued by the hunt- 
ers. Over brush and fallen trees and stones he went with 
the speed of the wind, while close behind him, with brand- 
ished tomahawks, came the whole yelling pack. 

Some of the most extraordinary runners in the world are 
found among the American Indians. Brought up from in- 
fancy to the chase, their highest ambition being to excel 
as warriors and hunters, lithe and muscular, it could not 
be otherwise than that they should attain great perfecticn 
in this particular. 

Kennan was not long in finding that he had worthy com- 
petitors, nor were the savages long in discovering that they 
were in pursuit of no ordinary. character, and very likely 
that was the reason why they redoubled their exertions. 
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It was no child's play, and Kennan never for a second 
forgot that the stake for which he was running was his 
life. He sped straight toward the ford of the stream 
which Jay between him and the army; but as he did s0 
numerous Indians sprang up in front of him, continually 
diverting his course, until, secing that unless he was care- 
ful, he would find himself inextricably entangled among 
his foes, he made a sharp turn to the right, in the hope of 
throwing all behind him. 

In this he succeeded, but by no means plgced himself 
beyond danger. 

Indians sprang up in every direction, as if cast up by 
the very earth, At any moment they could have brought 
him down by means of a shot from their guns, but they 
evidently saw that he was a prize, and considering him 
sure to be captured, bent all their cfforts toward doing so. 

Kennan saw that his great speed was throwing him in 
advance of all his foes, with the exception of a single In- 
dian, who showed the same marvelous swiftness and per- 
severance as himself. The distance between these two was 
some five or six yards, and it seemed not to vary a single 
inch. Straining himself tothe last tension, Kennan could 
not increase this, nor, on the other hand, could the savage 
diminish it. 

The astonishing velocity of these two soon threw the 
others out of the ring, and the contest became one of speed 
between the two. As the other pursuers drew off they 
were left alone, and each threw his whole soul into the 
effort. 

As the Indian ran he held his tomahawk aloft, ready to 
hurl it so soon as he should think best, and the fugitive 
kept continually glancing back, so as to be ready to dodge 
the dreaded missile. Finding, at length, that they were 
so far removed from the others that there was a chance of 
settling the matter without fear of disturbance, Kennan 
concluded to give his adversary a taste of his mettle. 

Accordingly he slackened his pace and reached down to 
draw his knife. To his astonishment it was gone! He 
was without a weapon of any kind ! 

Kennan’s hair fairly rose on end as he made this start- 
ling discovery, and he saw that his only chance Jay in dis- 
tancing his pursuer. The cessation of speed caused by 
his feeling for his knife lessened the distance between the 
two, and the Indian was almost upon him ; but thesudden 
shock of the discovery gave such an impetus to his flight 
that he bounded forward with still greater speed, and 
opened the space a yard or more. 

It again settled into a dead run, but the ranger had the 
duty of watching the actions of his pursuer, that he might 
be prepared for the tomahawk when it should be sent whizz- 
ing after him, In this manner he followed the fashion of 
the renowned Captain John Smith, who paid more heed 
to his pursuers than he did to his footsteps. 

And it thus happened that all at once he found himself 
in front of a large trea which had been blown down, and 
upon which brush and other impediments were heaped to 
a height of some eight or ten feet. 

The Indian, who heretofore had maintained the grim 
silence of inevitable fate, now gave utterance to several 
sharp yells, for he was sure of his victim. A turn to the 
right or left would precipitate a collision, while the ob- 
struction in front was too great for any living man to think 
of clearing. 

Kennan did not think he could do it, but there was no 
escaping the trial. Summoning all that vast reserve of 
strength which we sometimes find at our command in the 
moment of dire peril, he bounded into the air, and, clear- 
ing trunk, roots, limbs and brush, alighted in perfect 
eafety upon the other side, 


A shout of amazement burst from the whole band of 
pursuers who had witnessed the astonishing feat, and not 
one of them attempted to repeat it. 

Kennan had achieved a great feat, but he was given 
little opportunity to enjoy his triumph. Running down 
the high bank of the creek, he hurriedly ascended it until 
he reached a shallow portion, when he plunged in and 
dashed across. Taking a circuitous route, he reached the 
canp, panting and exhausted, for his remarkable race, by 
means of the doublings and turnings to which he had been 
compelled to resort, had extended about a quarter of a 
mile, 

He had scarcely reached camp when the sharp crack of 
musketry and the shouts of the Indians announced the 
commencement of battle. In a few moments it mged 
along the line, and continued with unabated fury for over 
three hours. 

When defeat was insured and St. Clair ordered a retreat, 
Kennan found himself attached to Major Clark’s battalion, 
to which was assigned the dangerous duty of protecting 
the rear of the fleeing army. The retreat was scarcely 
begun, when Major Clark was recognized by several In- 
dians, who riddled him with balls. His fall became in- 
stantly known to the whole battalion, and a panic was the 
result. They whose duty it was to remain calm and un- 
moved during the dreadful tumult became crazy with fear, 
and each man turned to shift for himself. 

The natural result followed. The exulting Indians 
dashed in among them, and raged without opposition. 
There were individual acts of heroism, but they could 
avail nothing under the circumstances. The savages were 
& compact and overwhelming mass, led by the renowned 
Little Turtle, and they maintained their organization 
intact, and followed up their assault with such amazing 
ferocity, that the affrighted Americans had no time to re- 
cover from their surprise. An officer had scarcely time to 
raise his sword above his head and give the rallying word, 
when the Indian sharpshooters descried him, and pierced 
him through and through with their deadly bullets. 

The men, having had their attention drawn to their lead- 
ers, and then secing them shot down, were hopelessly 
stricken with panic, beyond all possibility of saving. As 
we have already remarked, the retreat turned into a ront, 
and the rout very speedily became a general massacre. 

When the massacre began, and every man saw thut, 
under heaven, his only chance of safety lay in his indi- 
vidual prowess, Kennan found him<elf in the rear of his 
battalion, directly in the midst of danger. He saw that 
his only chance lay in his flectness, and he again resorted 
to flight. In a few minutes he placed himself at the head 
of his battalion, his gieat speed enabling him to pass sev- 
eral horsemen in his flight. 

He was running along in this manner, when he heard 
his name called, and turning his head, saw an intimate 
friend lying upon the ground, badly wounded. 

“‘What is the matter?” he asked, pausing a moment. 
‘Why don’t you get up and run ?” 

‘Oh, Kennan, my thigh is broken, and I cannot stand ! 
Do not leave me here to be butchered.” 

** What can I do ?” 

‘*Take me on your back, and then you can outrun any 


of us.” 


** Well, I will do the best I can.” 

He helped the poor fellow up, and throwing his arms 
around his neck, he started off again. 

Unfortunately it happened at this juncture that the 
pursuit, from some cause or other, received an extraordi- 
nary impetus, and Kennan found himself pursted by half 
a dozen Indians, who hadisingled ‘him. out/as their special 
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prey. Notwithstanding all this, Kennan ran several bun- 
dred yards with his burden, when he found he had under- 
taken an impossible task, 

His foes were gaining steadily upon him, and the matter 
resolved itself into the simp!e question, whether he should 
let his friend go, and save himself, or perish with him ? 
Under any circumstancos the wounded soldier was doomed, 
and Kennan therefore told him to un!oose his grasp upon 
him, that he might hava a chanoe of saving himself; but 
ths man, with the instioct of self-preservation, clung only 
the more tenaciously. Kennan again besought him to let 
go, but he held on more convulsively than ever, until the 
hunter, finding his peril increasing each moment, drew 
his knife and cut his finzers. 

The poor fellow rolled helplessly to the ground, and 
was tomahawkel ere Kennan had gone thirty yards, The 
latter, relieved of his burden, darted ahead with renewed 
velocity, and soon again placed himself in the van. 

Some distance further on Kennan saw a subaltern, pale 
and exhausted, sitting upon a log an1 calmly awaiting the 
approach of death. Our hero hastily accosted him, and 
inquired the cause of his delay. He pointed to a wound 
which was bleeding profusely, and replied that ho was un- 
able to walk further and had no horse. 

Kennan instantly darted off to a spot where he sawa 
horse grazing, caught him without difficulty, and assisted 
his friend upon him. MHe then ran beside him until he 
was beyond all danger. Shortly after the Indians with- 
drew to devote themselves to the plunder of the camp, and 
the two effected their escape. But Kennan never recovered 
from the terrible exertions he was compelled to use upon 
this occasion. The effects lasted until the day of his 
death. : 

The young man saved through Kennan’s kindness after- 
ward became Governor Madison, of Kentucky. Never did 
he forget his friend in need ; and, when oppressed with 
the cares of State, he was glad to take the honest old 
hunter by the hand, and give him a right warm welcome 
to hhis house and fireside. . 
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SUNSHINE IN MAY FAIR. 


By AUNT FANNY (MRS. BARROW). 


Ir was early Summer in London ; long, lovely days, all 
blu; and gold ; an atmospheric glory inconceivable to those 
who have been taught to believe that a great pall of fog 
and smoke hangs for ever over the huge city, with mayhap 
a trickle of sun shining through a rift here and there on 
fortunate days. 

Even the air is sweet in tho wide, well-swept strects of 
. May Fair, where tiled boxes filled with blooms are in overy 
window; and, should you wend your way to the flower- 
stanls in Covent Garden Market, where lie in delicious 
profusion hyacinth-bells, jonquils, roses and daphnes, the 
honeyed perfume and brilliant sunshine would make you 
wonder why your mind-pictura of London rhould ever 
have been pervaded by a perm.nent, ill-scented and grue- 
some fog. 

We are staying at the Langham Hotel, which stands like 
® great sentinel at the head of Port!and Place. In the cor- 
rifors and on the stairs I often meet and chat a little with 
*‘ Ouida,” a small, fair-haired, gentle-looking woman, always 
followed by a grand, beantiful, tawny St. Bernard dog. 
The author of “Puck,” ‘‘Undcr Two Flags,” *‘ Moths,” 
and many other sensational romances, lived with her 
mother and the great dog in this hotel. She is an intense, 
untiring student of human nature in all its forms, She 


goes fearlessly through the lowest, the most vicious slums 
of London, safely guarded by her trusty St. Bernard, 
gathering from the wild, hidcous, ragged squalor of the 
wretches crowded together there the terrible pen-pictures 
in her books, which serve, by their violent contrasts, to 
heighten her roseate descriptions of sensuous luxury. 

There are always many Americans at the Langham, 
which was built expressly for us of the United States. It 
has & superb drawing-room for general rendezvous, a thing 
almost unknown in other English or European hotels. 
The Langham was managed at this time by Colonel San- 
derson, an American, well known in New York City as a 
former manager of the New York Hotel. He was a genial, 
pleasant man, and his cheery welcome to his countrymen 
and countrywomen gave the hotel an attractive, home-like 
aspect. But many English people also stop at the Langham, 
and seem to find amusement in studying our manners and 
customs, 

Being an enterprising little ‘“Yankec,” and given to ex- 
perimenting.in the pursuit of knowledge, I ventured, one 
morning, to inquire the time, of a bluff, bald, rosy-faced 
old parson. He was kind enough to give it to me, and asked 
me & question in return. Upon this, I beamed upon him 
so cunningly and cleverly (gushing, in American fashion, 
would Have ruined everything) that before the week was 
out we began to be ‘‘awfully jolly” together. That is, he 
learned my name, told me his, introduced me to his cheery 
old wife, who wore a fine jet-black wig, and informed me 
that he was the incumbent of two rich livings, in which 
two nice young curates “did the duty, you know.” They 
played croquet with the ladies and dutifully read the Bible, 
and carried red-flannel pefticoats to all the croaking poor 
old women in the parishes who had the rheumatism. On 
Sundays they (the curates) preached mild little fiftecn- 
rcinute sermons; and, in short, they relieved the rector of 
all parcchial work, leaving him free to travel, and visit 
such of his friends as held out hunting and shooting attrac- 
tions. His wife told me that the jolly old fellow could 
‘‘ride t> cover with the best of them.” And the blithe old 
ccujiie always came up to London in the season, staying at 
the Langham, because ‘‘the Americans are so extraordi- 
narily odd and amusing, you know,” 

‘“‘To be happy, you must be good,” say the copy- 
books, My old parson was thoroughly good, I am certain, 
for he seemed so perfectly happy ; and his wife was to him 
as a looking-glass, She reflected all his broad smiles and 
droll grimaces ; she repeated the winks of his wide blue 
eyes, and the points of his jokes, with the fidelity of a Chi- 
nese ; while both laughed with jovial hilarity at my stories 
about my own country, and ecmetimes good-humoredly at 
me, There was but one possible cloud to all this sun- 
shine. This good, happy parson confided to me that the 
curate he liked the most had an elder brother who was 
very ill, and would probably die, Then the curate would 
become Sir Somebody Something, and give up his curacy. 
‘‘And won't it be an awfully tiresome bore, you know, 
to have to get another,” he groaned, with a slow shake 
of his head from right to left. 

Indorsed, as to respectability, by the notice of the 
clergyman, I was saluted one day by a buxom, square-built 
little woman, wilh a rosy, beautiful face. I had observed 
that ber husband—a tall, burly, deep-chested, typical 
John Bull—left her alone the most of the time ; and, in & 
kindly-affectioned, one-to-another spirit, I gladly encour- 
aged this apprcach toward acquaintanceship. They lived 
‘Con their place in Kent,” and had come up to consult 
‘‘my papa, the banker,” about some business. Intent 
upon learning all I could of the inner life of tha Eng- 
lish, I cultivated, my new, acquisition,) wlio smiled and 
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bloomed upon me in a deliciously patronizing way, per- 
suading herself, by some droll hocus-pocus of her own, that 
I was an American savage, just learning civilization. So 
she obligingly took me to church, together with an in- 
finitesimal prayer-book and an immense vinaigrette, and 
glared astonished when she found that I could follow 
the service. As I listened to her sweet English voice, re- 
sponding withemellow cadences through our grand Litany 
and to the Commandments, I could not help wondering 
how it came to pass that her ‘‘ papa, the banker,” had so 
neglected her education ; for that sweet voice, when she 
had to speak words of her own choosing, gave utterance to 
the drollest blunders. 

She asked her husband if he had bought “ the jemidon 
of brandy ”’— 
meaning the 
‘*‘demijohn” 
—and the big 
fellow de- 
clared, with a 
roar of laugh- 
ter, that she 
had informed 
him that she 
was making 
‘“‘merryan- 

‘drews” of 
some things I 
had told her 
which she 
wished to re- 
member— 
meaning ‘‘ me- 
morandums,”’ 

One even- 
ing we made 
up a party for 
the theatre. 
As my buxom 
friend was 
stepping into 
a cab at the 
door, the 
fiddle - headed 
horse started 
suddenly, and 
threw her 
down, luckily 
without hurt- 
ing her, but 
giving us just 


in her house, and at the auction sales those lovely busts of 
her legs sold for higher prices than anything else that was 


offered.” 


What I suffered from suppressed risibilities at this unique 
anecdote is past telling, but when I was safely in my room 
that night the busts of poor Madame Vestris’s legs re- 
ceived an ovation of laughter loud and long. 

Within a stone’s throw of the Langham is Cavendish 
Square, on one side of which is the mansion of the Duke 
of Portland, lately deceased. The duke was a great in- 
valid, and was never seen outside of his house. The only 
exercise he took was in his garden, which is very large, 
running through to Henrietta Street in an L shape. To 
insure the privacy so dear to the English hcart, the brick 

wall of this 
garden is 
capped or 
supplemented 
~ by another 
wall _ fifteen 
feet high, of 
ground glass, 
which admits 
light and ex- 
cludes prying 
from the oc- 
cupants of the 
houses on the 
opposite side. 
I was told 
that the in- 
tense bodily 
suffering of 
this nobleman 
only rendered 
him more piti- 
ful toward 
the suffering 
of others, for 
no tale of 
helpless pain 
or poverty 
came to his 
knowledge 
but it was 
immediately 
comforted and 
relieved by 
the sympathy 
and munifi- 
cence of this 


a glimpse of a severely - tried 
pair of very =. WILLIAM KENNAN, THE KENTUCKY RANGER.—“‘ HE BOUNDED 1NTO THE AIR, AND, CLEARING TRUNE, hut truly 
beautifully ROOTS, LIMBS, AND BRUSH, ALIGHTED ON THE OTHER SIDE.”—SEE PAGE 260, 

is ‘ great yet very 
shaped legs. (I am writing now in English of the Eng- | eccentric soul, now reaping its reward among the faithful 


lish.) To console her for her fall I said, in my American 
way, as we drove off; 

‘‘A woman with such exquisitely turned ankles ought 
not to mind if-they are exhibited accidentally.” 

‘‘Oh, thanks !” she laughed. ‘Talking of legs, did 
you ever hear of Madame Vestris ?” ~ 

‘*Oh, yes,” I answered. : 

“Did you, really, now? And did you know that Ma- 
dame Vestris was a famous dancer, and had very beautiful 
legs ?” 

' Yes, I know that, also,” I returned. 

‘“‘Really ? Well, they were the loveliest legs imagin- 
able, so lovely that she was continually having busts taken 
ofthem. The poor creature had a great many executions 


in heaven. 


Dorine the administration of William Pitt, in England, 
there was a great scarcity of wheat, and in order to make 
it go as far as possible, Parliament passed a law that all 
the bread for the army should be made out of unbolted 
wheat meal. History states that the result was such an 
improved condition of health among the soldiers as sur- 
prised them, and also their officers and the surgeons. The 
latter declared that never before wero the soldiers so 
healthy and robust, and that disease had nearly disap- 
peared from the army. For a long time this kind of bread 
was used almost exclusivelyy but when wheat became 
once more abundant; itsuse\was discontinued, 
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THE ROMANCE OF CAPTAIN BEATTIE’S LIFE.—‘ WHAT DO YOU MBEAN?’ SHE ASKED, IN A TREMULOUS VOICE. 
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MAGGIE, AND THAT IT PAINS ME TO SEE YOU DO 80. CAN YOU NOT BE A LITTLE MORE KIND TO ME? 


THE ROMANCE or CAPTAIN BEATTIES LIFE. 
By Jupiru K. De Ruyter. 


CuaprTer I. 
Sre was the stewardess on a certain river steamer, and, 
if you will believe me, she was neither old, sour nor un- 


interesting, but young, cheerful and rather pretty. She. 


had laughing brown eyes, clear complexion, and a mass of 
russet-brown hair that waved gloriously on her temples. 
She had the prettiest hands I ever saw—not too plump, but 
dimpled, tapered, and she used them in such a dainty way 
that one might have thought her a lady. 

There was a great deal of Summer traveling per steamer 
Steadfast that season, as people were ‘‘doing ” the glorious 
river and its sights, and had become tired of traveling to 
the mountains and springs, and, in search of novelty, had 
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come to the balmy breezes that blew over the far-famed 
old river. 

The stewardess won golden opinions from all, so oblig- 
ing, so neat and sweet-looking was she. All pronounced 
her a perfect angel. The ladies gave her many a gift on 
parting, and the gentlemen encouraged their wives’ and 
sisters’ generosity. 

‘*‘ Maggie has been perfectly untiring in administering 
to our comfort,’’ said a pretty, sweet little woman to her 
husband, one morning, as the steamer landed them at the 
end of their journey. 

‘*She is a very nice person, my dear,” replied the hus- 
band. ‘Give her a five-dollar bill.” 

‘‘She deserves it, for really I can’t count her kind- 
nesses. Such a woman ought to be encouraged.” 

Just then Maggie appeared in the cabin, her face bright 
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and smiling, her russet hair neatly done up, a black cash- 
‘nero skirt on, and a ladylike plaited waist finishing her 
wilet, 

‘‘So sorry to have you leave us, Mrs. Harriman,” said 
she, as she helped fold a camel’s-hair shawl daintily. Mrs. 
Harriman belonged to a rich, shoddy class, who travel en 
prince, and, besides, was a bride on her wedding- -tour. 
‘““You have been quite the life of the trip, ma’am, and I 
hope we shall see you again.” 

‘‘Oh, I hope so myself, Maggie, for I've enjoyed my 
trip very much. If ever you come to New York, apply to 
Mrs. De Lacy Harriman, No. —— Fifth Avenue, for assist- 
ance in any employment you may wish to secure. I 
shouldn’t wonder if the maid I’ve engaged would not suit 
me, and I know you are jnst the person Iwant. I declare, 
Maggie, you do one’s hair like a New York hairdresser. 
By-the-by, you have never been to New York ?” 

‘*No, indeed. It must be such a gorgeous place !” said 
Maggie, clasping her hands in ecstasy, and looking up out 
of her brown eyes with childish excitement. 

‘* Well, come there some day, and be sure and let me 
know.” Mrs, Harriman hastily caught up a bundle in a 
shawl-strap, put five dollars in Maggie’s hand, and said: 
‘*There’s Mr. Harriman beckoning furiously. I suppose 
I must hurry on shore. Good-by, Maggie—good-by !” 

And, parting thus, almost like equals, the one woman 
rich, dressy and beloved, passed on her pleasant way in 
the world, whilst Maggie stood still, looking after her 
with strange, sad eyes, her whole face transformed from 
the smiling look it wore but a moment ago. 

“It ain’t right,” said Maggie; ‘no, it ain’t, our two 
lots in life. You foolish little woman, with your brainless 
head, to think everything should come to you and nothing 
to me |” 

And Maggie, left alone in the cabin, as Mrs. Harriman 
had been tho last person to leave the steamer, arose quickly 
from a chair she had taken and proceeded toward her own 
small stateroom, a dark frown on her face. 

But a moment afterward she was leaning over the para- 
pet of the upper-deck, in time to wave adieu to Mrs. Har- 
riman and her husband as they droveto a certain terminus 
in the place, seated in a very flashy turnout, and looking 
more shoddy and more overdressed than ever. 

The sunlight struck on the rich bride’s solitaire dia- 
mond earrings, and they glittered and sparkled like ver- 
itable chandcliers. , 

**So they won’t stay long in this town? It’s too dull 
for them. Mrs. H. said she was going to Saratoga, and 
that she had a lot of French dresses to show off. I de- 
clare, 1’m glad I wasn’t born such a ninny.” 

Lenning far over the parapet, Maggie waved her hand- 
kerchief gayly to the departing pair. Then she re-entered 
the deserted cabin, arranged the staterooms in a quick, 
natty manner, and, looking at a small gold watch at her 
belt, her sole attempt at ornamentation of any sort, she 
said to herself : 

“Full two hours at my disposal to go on land and see 
Nancy.’ 

So she quickly donned ao small hat and sacque, and, 
locking up the doors carefully, she passed down-stairs and 
stopped at the ticket-office, no one being around but the 
ticket-man, who was reading a novel in a dreamy, ab- 
stracted manner, 

‘*Here’s the keys, Jack,” she said; ‘I’m going up in 
the city a moment.” 

The man did not glance up, but held out his hand me- 
chanically for the keys, and so Maggie passed on shore 
with a neat, dainty step, and walked onward up the hilly 
strcet that led into the town, many a rough, laboring tar, 


of whom there were plenty around, gazing after her ad- 
miringly. 

‘*A slap-up girl,”’ said one of these to his friend. 

**One of your stunners,” replied the friend; ‘‘ bat a 
proud ’un—a pretty proud ’un.” 

Maggie knew she was creating an immense sensation, 
but she was quite accustomed to it, and she passed on 
very unconcernedly, her cheeks flushed with the fresh air 
and her hair b!own becomingly about her forehead, But, 
after leaving the tars behind her, Maggie’s face becomes set 
and stern, and she looks all of a sudden ten years older. 
She clambers up the hilly streets, and then turns down a 
rickety alleyway, and, picking her steps along the dirty 
pavement, stops in front of a tumble-down house. As she 
rings a tinpanny bell, she studies the different signs at 
the side of the door. ‘Mrs. Brady, first-class dreas- 
maker, third story front.” ‘‘ Gustave Senter, piano-tuner.” 
‘‘ Addie Brace, hairdresser.” And then the door is 
opened by a slipshod girl, and Maggie walks past her with 
a ‘‘How d’ye do, Bella?” and hurries up-stairs. She 
knocks at the first door she comes to on the second floor. 
‘‘Nancy !” she says, 

‘‘Come in, Meg!” replies a strangely melodious voice, 
and enter ‘‘ Meg” into the queer, untidy room. 

Seated by the window, working on some tarlatan staff, 
sits Nanoy, her hair in crimping-pins, her figure covered 
by a dirty light-blue wrapper, and one foot in a stocking 
that refuses to remain in trim, put out in a lazy manner, 
and decorated with a torn slipper. 

‘‘I’m dead tired,” says Nancy, as she puts up her face 
to be kissed; and then, seeing neat Meg glance about 
the room, she adds, apologetically, for its untidiness : 
‘It’s awful, I know, but I declare I’m hurried to death.” 

‘“You might fold up some of the dresses, Nancy,” says 
Meg, as she puts one or two of these articles aside on the 
bed, and sits down on the place thus cleared. 

‘* Well, now, Meg, you see I’ve such a lot todo! I ap- 
peared last night in the new spectacular piece, and I had 
not a soul to help me in my dress, so I sewed and sewed, 
and oh! it was awfully pretty ! And now I’m making an- 
other underskirt, as it wasn’t full enough. And, oh, Meg, 
I wore—you know what—the diamonds !” 

‘You didn’t, Nancy ?” said Maggie, a worried look on 
her face. ‘I told you not to.” 

‘* But where’s the odds? No one knew, and I told them 
behind the scenes they were paste ; but they glistened in 
my ears is 

‘* Just like chandeliers, I suppose ; just like Mrs. Harri- 
man’s this morning.” 

‘Why, who’s she ?” said Nancy, looking up quickly and 
jealously, her pretty blue eyes wearing a hurt expression. 
The. crowd of rings on her hands—which were pretty and 
white, like Maggie’s—glistened as she put aside her work 
for a moment. 

“Such a silly woman, Nancy, on board the Steadfast— 
her last trip.” 

‘¢ Was she rich ?” asked Nancy, with a peculiar intona- 
tion. 

‘Yes; rich and good. It is so easy to be good when a 
person has money. When will Jack be in ?” 

‘*Ah, you’ve something for him ?” 

‘** Yes, I have,” says Meg, in a fretful tone. 

‘* Well, he’s due in half an hour. I suppose it’s some- 
thing pretty good this time, Meg dear ?” 

“‘ Don’t talk so loud, Nancy ; you've a very loud voice.” 

‘* But it’s melodions, Meg, for the J’wopenny Critic saya 
so, and the editor’s pretty far gone on Clarabella Drelin- 
court, at your service.” And Nancv lifted up her tawdry 
skirts aod made a stage-courtesy, aud pirouetted away to 
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the mantelpiece, casting off, with careless abandon, her 
slippers, and showing numerous holes in her stockings 
thereby. 

Rummaging over the vast array of things that lay scat- 
tered on the mantelpiece, Nancy produced therefrom a 
portrait in a blue-and-gilt frame, and, smiling at it witha 
really tender smile, said : 

‘‘That’s my editor, Meg; and isn’t he handsome ?” 

Meg took the picture in her hand. 

**He looks like our captain,” was her sole comment, 
and a blush stole over her face. 

*‘ Well, and is your captain as elegaut-looking ?” asked 
Nancy, in a somewhat hurt way. 

‘*He is even handsomer.” And Meg released the pio- 
ture, and turned the subject by saying: ‘‘1 wonder if 
Jack really is coming in half an hour ?” | 

‘‘ That’s him, now,” said Nancy, with a total disregard of 
grammar, as the tinpanny doorbell rang again. 

And, sure enough, in a moment a tall, lank man slunk 
into the room, as one might say, a sullen look on his hard, 
harsh face, and a dogged air generally about him. His 
hands were in his cuat-pockets, and, as he drew one out 
to offer Meg, he said : 

‘‘ Have you got anything this time ?” 

‘* Yes, I have,” replied Meg, as she loosened her skirts 
in the back, and brought forth, not a panier, but Mrs. 
Harriman’s camel’s-hair shawl ! 

She handed it to Jack with a strange, dogged air. 

‘‘Are you satisfied ?” said she, as Jack unfolded the 
shawl and examined it with a critical eye. 

‘‘It’s very fine quality, and of course I’m obliged to 
you, Meg. You shall have half the profit, you know, 
when it’s disposed of.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t want a cent of the money! I earn enough 
for my wants, and they are not numerous. There, put the 
shawl away out of sight, and let me forget that I am only 
a thief, after all.” 

‘“Why, what’s got into the girl ?” said Jack, turning to 
Nancy for explanation. 

‘‘T suppose she’s in love with some pious chap,” laughed 
the latter, who could not forgive her sister for not suf- 
ficiently admiring the portrait of ‘‘ her editor.” 

‘Cook us some oysters, Nan,” said Jack, ‘“‘and let us 
be merry on good luck. This is a safe post for us, and, 
by George  let’s cling to it as long as we can.” 

With this the latter speaker opened the door and 
screamed for Bella ‘‘to run to the corner for fifty oysters, 
and be back quick, or she wouldn’t soon forget it.” 

Meg’s drooping spirits seemed to rise unnaturally after 
this, and she ate a hearty meal, and then, bidding her sis- 
ter and brother goed-by, wended her way down again to 
the steamer’s dock, and once more was on board. As she 
mounted the stairs to the cabin, the form of a tall, well- 
made man, with a kindly face and eyes full of pleasant- 
ness, stood at the head of the stairs. 

‘‘ Ah, Maggie !” said a cheery voice ; ‘been up in the 
city to see friends ?” 

Though there was no impertinent curiosity in the re- 
mark, the captain of “he Stzadfast really seemed eager to 
have it answered at length; but Maggie, flushing pain- 
fully, only replied : 

‘Yes, but friends of not very long standing. I don’t 
know many in these purts.”’ 

‘*You don’t, eh ?” said the captain, leaning on the rail- 
ing of the stairs, and looking with an intent, eager gaze at 
his stewardess, ‘Now, I should judge you were from 
Massachusetts, Maggie—aren’t you ?” 

A relieved look passed over Maggie’s face at this ques- 
tion, 


*You are right there, sir,” she replied, though all the 
time she was telling a white lie; but she had told a great 
many in her life, and why should this one somehow seem 
to choke her ? 

‘* Well, I trust you had a pleasant time at your friends’, 
at all events, Maggie, You work hard, though one would 
not judge so to see your white hands.” 

And the captain gazed admiringly at the pretty, plump 
hand resting on the banister. 

‘* These hands have done much work,” said Maggie, in 
a gad and pitiful way ; and then she walked to her roon, 
and the captain little imagined at that moment what she 
meant. He stood looking after her admiringly. 

‘‘T declare, she’s a girl in a hundred,” said he to him- 
self. ‘Just the one I want to make me a home on land, 
and to love me with her whole dear little heart.” 

Maggie, did you, in your degradation, guess what was 
in the honest captain’s thoughts ? If so, child, it caused 
you tears, for you sro weeping. 


Craprer IL 


THe Steadfast made another trip up the picturesque 
river with its load of Summer travelers. The artists in 
slouched hats gazed on the glorious scenery, and the fash- 
ionable girls in their stylish traveling-dresses walked on 
the decks, calling everything “perfectly sweet,” and the 
young men off on Summer vacations stared at and flirted 
with the fashionable girls, and the strong-minded females 
sat with note-books, putting down ‘‘impressions”; and 
Maggie hovered over everything, but seemed somehow 
changed from her former gay, blithe self, for she was very 
serious now, scarcely ever smiling as of yore, and cer- 
tainly—yes, certainly—avoiding the pleasant captain 
whenever he chanced to be about. 

Yet Captain Beattie sought Maggie more than before, 
and smiled serenely to himself whenever she chanced to be 
near, glancing furtively at the russe hair and pretty eyes, 
and watching the dimpled hands in their play. But even 
as he glanced, like a spirit, the picture he liked so well 
would disappear, and he could not find it again. 

Ho often thought how little he knew of Maggie, her 
former history, her friends, her life; but he imagined it 
to be a very quiet, commonplace story. She was a Massa- 
chusetts farmer’s daughter ; she had run away from home, 
perhaps—that was all; but, be her story what it might, he 
said to himself, he loved her, and that was sufficient. 

So the trip up the river and down again was almost ac- 
complished, and as the steamer drew nearer and nearer 
the city, for some strange reason Maggie's heart sank in 
her breast, and a troubled look came over her face. 

‘*My last trip,” she said, as, seated one night in her 
stateroom, she sewed industriously. ‘‘ And, ob, I have 
been so happy here; but now I must go, must fly away 
from this beautiful river, this land that I love, and trom 
him.” At this Maggie’s head sank upon her hands, ‘‘ Oh, 
the misery of it all !” moaned sho 

Then she turned the lamp out, and walked cautiously 
along the saloon, closing her stateroom-door. The pas- 
sengers were on deck, enjoying the beauty of the incom- 
parable night, and as Maggie stopped by the door of the 
captain's room, she entered without f.ar of any one seeing 
her. 

There was a lamp lit in the smull, cozy room, and there 
on the table was good Captain Beattie’s Bible, open where 
he had been reading in it but lately, it seemed. As poor 
Maggie leaned over the book, of which she knew so little, 
her eye caught these simple words: 

‘¢Thou sualt not steal.”’ 
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She drew back, placing her hand against her throbbing | there for a moment, dizzy, bewildered, a thousand thoughts 
heart. surging through her brain, her whole wretched, wicked © 


“Qh, this is too much !” she moaned, and she stood ! life spread before her eyes—the sin of it all. 


VIEW OFF MOUNT DFSERT. 
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Could there be mercy for such sin? No—no, it was too 
deep, too unpardonable ; and what could she hope from | shoulders. 
the good God in the way of forgiveness? And then he, 
the captain, what would he tnink of it, if he knew ? 

Maggie slipped a small note in between the leaves of 
the Bible, and then, kissing the Holy Book with solemn, 
awe-struck manner, she stole away out of the room. 

There was some one playing on the piano far off in the 
other end of the saloon—a girl with a mass of golden hair 


flying about her 
face, a jaunty 
French hat set 
back on her 
head, a general 
air of style about 
her, 

Around the 
piano there was 
gathered a gay, 
pleasant party, 
listening to 
** Ada’s”’ music, 
and commenting 
pleasantly upon 
the same. 

‘“‘Ada, _—ipiay 
Strauss’s last 
waltz,” said a 
tall, elegant-look- 
ing young man, 
who always ap- 
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her a pang. 


MOOSE-HUNTING IN ACADIA. 


peared with a glass or traveling-bag strapped across his 


As Ada dashed off into the brilliant music, some 
hummed it, and some danced it, in a pleasant, merry 
way, and the thrilling laughter reached Maggie, and, gave 


‘*QOh, dear, people’s lives are so different !” thought the 
girl ‘That Ada looks like Nancy, but I do not think 
she would shake hands with sister or even so much as 


speak to her. It 
is 80 dreadful to 
be an actress, or 
oa thief.’ 

Then the feel- 
ing of guilt ‘and 
utter loneliness 
stole over Maggia 
again. 

‘‘IT don’t know 
where to go,” 
she thought, de- 
spairingly. ‘‘So 
many of these 
people might 
meet me. f sup- 
pose they will 
be leaving by 
to-morrow’s 
trains, but I can 
boat lands at 
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twelve o'clock, and people have been known to go on shore 
then. I will put on a thick vail, and be about at that time, 
to pass off with the rest. Jim isn’t very observing, and 
if he does say anything, I will tell him that—that one of 
my friends was siok when I left the city last, and I am 
anxious to hear of her condition. They all trust me 
here, and no one will suspect. I shall take the first train 
north. When does it start, I wonder ? I can look at the 
time-table down-stairs, If any one notices it, they will 
think I do it for a passenger. I shall travel—travel until 
I can go no further, and then Jack and Nancy and the 
captain will be off my track. After all, though, why dol 
leave ? It may be safe to remain. But no, I must go—I 
must |” 

Magzie ran quickly down-stairs, and stood near the 
ticket-office scanning the time-table. , 

She tried not to look anxious, but to be her old, bright 
self ; but, somehow, she could not. 

‘Maggie !” 

The slight form turned quickly. 

‘Oh, it’s you !”’ said Maggie, with bated breath. 

** Well, ain’t you glad tosee me? You have acted s0 
strangely toward me lately.” 

Tears were about to surge into Maggie's eyes, but she 
kept them back bravely. 

‘*What do you mean?” she asked, in a tremulous 
voice. 

‘* That you avoid me, Maggie, and that it pains me to 
see you do so. Can you not be a little more kind to 
me ?” 

The crowd of people faded away from Maggie’s sight, 
and for one blissful moment she seemed in paradise, 

So he cared that she was cold, and resented it! Her 
face was bent downward, and a deep finsh was on her 
cheeks, but she managed to murmur in a low tone of voice: 

‘‘Oh, it is so strange! And you really cared, then, 
that I avoided you ?” 

** Indeed, I did. I am not one to deceive any woman, 
Magzie, and I should think you might have seen by my 
manner that you were very dear to me.” 

The face of Maggie was raised now, and a bright smile 
was on it—a womanly smile of purest happiness, 

Up-stairs in the saloon sounded the strains of * Nil- 
fluthen,” one of Strauss’s loveliest waltzes. It mingled in 
with the happiness in Maggie’s radiant face, and ever 
afterward reminded her of that eostutic moment. But 
soon it strangely changed to a dirge-like cadenoe, and so 
Mnggie’s face changed, too, and her head was bent again. 

‘*Oh, Captain Beattie, I am not good enough for you!” 

‘But, Maggie, we are all sinners, If you have run 
away from home——” 

‘**I have no home—no mother or father !” 

‘‘Then let me protect you, Maggie.” 

‘*No, no—it can never be! You will know soon 
enough ; I cannot tell you now. Oh, why did you speak 
to me ?” 

‘‘What can you mean, Magzyie 2” he asked, strangely 
perplexed. 

‘You read your Bible, Captain Beattie, very often, and 
to-morrow morning, when turning over its pages, you 
will find an explanation of this.” 

Maggie was gone like a spirit, and in vain the captain 
sought her amongst the crowd. 

That night, at twelve o’clock, the steamer Sv’ead/ast 
Fanied at a certain city dock, The jar and steaming 
ceased to the vast concern, and people turned in their 
berths, awakened, for a moment, by the sudden stoppage, 
and then entered dreamland again. Down at the ticket- 
office stood the figure of a tall woman, thickly vuiled. 


‘*T am going on Jand, please,” 

A sleepy voice replied : 

‘*Any baggage, ma’am ?” 

‘‘This portmanteau, only.” 

** All right.” 

The door slid aside, and a plank was laid for the lady to 
step on. 

‘*Carriage, mum! This way, mum !” greeted the vailed 
lady’s ears. 

Maggie, for it was she, engaged a ‘“‘haok,” and was 
driven off. She, however, dismissed the conveyance at 
the City Hotel, and left her portmanteau in the room she 
took there; for, on second thought, she had resolved 
once again to see Nancy and Jack, and say a few words to 
them. 

So, at early dawn, ..e pulled again the tinpanny bell 
of the tumble-down house in the alleyway, and once more 
stole up-stairs, but this time into a front room. 

Daylight struggled in feebly through the closed blinds 
and struck upon a long table, loaded with the remains of 
last night’s supper. Flowers were scattered about, and 
here and there scraps of torn dresses. On a chair lay a 
programme, on which Maggie read, in large letters, her 
sister’s fictitious pame. 

As Maggie’s eyes took in .ue whole scene her heurt 
failed her, and, drawing a pencil from her pocket, so 
wrote, in a style we shall not reproduce, a few words: 


** Goon-By, Nancy and Jack. I am off, as I think there is dan- 
ger abead. You may never see me again, and it is best so. 
** MaGGIE.” 


This she handed to Bella, the small maid, and then 
was s0on gone again on her way northward toward a new 
land. 

Captain Beattio learnt all too soon the meaning of Mag- 
gie’s strange behavior. The detectives were on the track 
of Mrs. Harriman’s camel’s-hair shawl, They, however, 
never recovered it, nor could they find any clew to its 
whereabouts ; but they at once decided that the escaped 
Muggie was no other than a famous New York thief, noted 
for her cleverness in escaping detection. 

‘Never twice in the same place,” remarked Detective 
B—, in his quiet, quaint way—‘‘ always escaping our 
utmost vigilance. By George, sir, we call her ‘ Firefly.’ 
She has a brother and sister who ure bad enough, but 
she’s the worst of the lot.” 

The detectives visited a certain theatre that night, but 
failed to recognize in ‘‘Clarabella Drelincourt,” the 
blonde, Maggie’s sister—formerly a brunette. So Nancy 
and Jack staid on in City until they became tired 
of their post. 

Maggie went North, we said, and within the precincts of 
& certain church finds better work for her white hans 
than heretofore, 

And Captain Beattie ? 

He, my friends, has only learnt the lesson we all mrst 
learn—a leseon of sorrow, a lesson of pain, of a trusti:.¢ 
heart deceived, of finding our idols clay —in fine, the ks- 
son of living. 


Tae Bank of England has no end of valuables committed 
to its keeping. The vaults of its establishment hold mold- 
ering chests, deposited there for safety’s sake, and appa- 
rently forgotten by their owners. In 1873 one fell to pieccs 
from sheer rottenuess, exposing to sight a quantity of 
massive plate and a bundle of yellow papera’ The latter 
proved to be a collection of love-letters of the period of 
the Restoration, which the directors were enabled to restcre 
to the lineal descendants of the original owner. 
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* Tus is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 

and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indis- 
tinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and pro- 
phetio; 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 
their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neigh- 
boring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest.” 


Durrxe a century and a half—beginning with the first 
French colonization—Acadia, now known as Nova Scotia, 
was the scene of predatory excursions, battles and perse- 
cutions, Tossed about between the French and English, 
& positive political shuttlecook, its condition was always pre- 
carious in those days, and the terms of living of its inhab- 
itants unhappy and severe. Settled originally by Norman 
peasantry, these lived at first chiefly by fishing, but after a 
time turned their attention more especially to agriculture. 
Their settlements lay along the great Mines Basin or Bay, 


beautiful meadow-lands and the charming idyllic village of 
Grand Pré. 

In the meadows and lowlands the Acadians had con- 
structed dikes, which kept back the sea and rivers that 
would else have covered these plains. Here wheat, oats, 
barley, maize and potatoes yielded lavishly, whilo numer- 
ous herds of horned cattle, numbering, it is said, as many 
a3 sixty thousand head, added to the wealth of the provi- 
dent and industrious habitants. These dwelt in sub- 
stantial wood houses, furnished comfortably and suf- 
ficiently ; their usual clothing was the product of their 
own flax, or the wool of their own sheep; with these they. 
made common linens and coarse cloths. For luxuries, 
they visited the considerable town of Annapolis Royal, at 
the head of the Mines Basin, or Louisburg, on Cape Breton 
Island. The manners of these people were extremely 
simple, and though they had a Court of Judication, which 
sat at Annapolis, there seldom arose causes sufficiently im- 
portant to be carried thither. On the contrary, their 
little differences were amicably adjusted by the elders of 
the settlements. All their public acts were drawn by their 
pastors, who had likewise the keeping of their wills, for 
which, and their religious services, the inhabitants paid a 
twenty-seventh part of their harvest, which sums were 
chiefly devoted to the uses of the less prosperous of the 
community. But there were few who were poor, and 
none who actually suffered from want. It was a society 
of brethren, each of whom was ready to give to those who 
needed, 

Marriage was undertaken at an early age ; the community 
built a house for the occupancy of the bride and groom, 
broke up land about it, and supplied necessaries to last for 
a twelvemonth,. To this was added the portion of the 
bride, her flocks and herds. Here, if anywhere on the 
footstool, peace existed, and happiness was the normal 
condition. The situation lacked so little of being Arca- 
@iin, that only one letter in the name of the country was 
wanting to complete its significance. In 1755 this colony 
or settlement comprised eighteen thousand souls. 

While it has been claimed that the Cabots discovered 
Nova Scotia in 1497, and that therefore the British were 
entitled thereto, these discoverers were not Englishmen, 
and the Venetian banner was planted beside the British 
wherever they landed. The British of those days had a 
pleasing method of extending their ‘‘ discoveries,” by the 


simple process of inciuding miles of coast in either direc- 
tion, to the extent of their imagination at the period— 
without taking the trouble to explore or to verify. 


‘For the time once was here, to all be it known, 
That ail a man sailed by, or saw, was his own.” 


It is, therefore, not positive that the Cabots are entitled 
to the reputation which has been given them. Mean- 
while, as they discovered land on June 24th, 1497, sailed 
along the coast for three hundred leagues, and were back 
in Bristol in Angust—according to the version of their 
voyage which is commonly accepted—the whole story o! 
the expedition is at least tainted with question. On their 
return the Cabots are said to have seen ‘‘ two islands to the 
starboard,” which, however, they did not stop to examine, 

The land which has been set down as Nova Scotia was 
possibly Massachusetts, and the two islands were perhaps 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. Whether the Cabots 
discovered Nova Scotia or not, however, it is certain that 
no attempt at colonization in that direction was made by 
the British, nor by any other people, until 1604, when the 
French made a settlement on the southwest coast of the 


' peninsula, But the French are entitled, by still earlier 
and here, in the shadow of Cape Blomidon, extended the | 


priority, to the credit of this discovery and settlement ; 
for in 1504, some fishermen from Brittany discovered the 
Island of Cape Breton, which they named after their own 
home. And it is believed that only a few years later some 
portion of the mainland was settled by this adventurous 
people. 

While this country was vacant of white men, the Eng- 
lish would not have it; but as soon as the French were 
comfortably and peaceably settled there, awoke the true 
dog-in-the-manger spirit of your true Briton. And from 
this time forward, British Acadians, Indians and French 
were generally in confusion with each other. As to In- 
dians, there were at least two native tribes—the Abenagnis 
and the Micmacs, From the language of the former was 
doubtless derived the name which has been currently at- 
tributed to the French — Acadie, whence Acadia. In 
fact, it was a common termination to the Indian names, 
as is seen in Shubenacadie and Tracadie—forms still ex- 
tant. rt 

It is to be said of the French Acadians, as was true of 
William Penn and his followers, that they were always on 
amicable terms with the Indian natives, because they in- 
variably treated them justly and honorably. In occa- 
sions of conflict the Indians were their allies, and it was 
the intrusion of the British, and afterward of the New 
Englanders, which brought about trouble with the natives. 
In 1603, one De Monts received a patent from the French 
King covering not only Nova Scotia, but also the present 
province of New Brunswick and part of Maine. The first 
settlement of Acadia was made under this patent, and 
was broken up and destroyed by Captain Argall, repre- 
senting the ‘‘ Virginia Company,” who attacked thc 
peaceful inhabitants, burned their houses, and took such 
of themselves as did not escape into the wilderness to 
Jamestown, Va., where they were imprisoned as pirates. 
This Captain Argall was appointed five years after Deputy 
Governor of Virginia. | 

The giving of patents in those days was an easy matter, 
particularly in reference to ‘‘ lands beyond the seas”; and 
monarchs were glad to reward their favorites or buy oft 
their enemies with such easily bestowed gratuities, So 
in 1621, King James L gave to Sir William Alexander, 
afterward Earl of Sterling, a patent to all the land known 
as Acadia in the Americas, To Sir William Alexander tho 
province is indebted for its modern name of Nova Scotia. 
At this time the French were just_recovering from the 
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effects of Argall’s piratical attack on their settlement ; they 
had a fort and garrison at Cape Sable, the southwestern 
extremity of the peninsula; and as transports were com- 
ing out from Brest with emigrants, stores, munitions of 
war, etc., it looked as if their colony was to be stable. 
But Sir William Alexander and his fleet ran across the 
French transports in mid-ocean, captured them, and took 
them to England ; and, being there, he changed his mind, 
perhaps, about his new patent, for he eventually sold this 
‘‘ for a song.” 

This early history of Acadia is full of romance, Cham- 


plain, De Monts, Lescarbot, Membleston, an almost cente-. 


narian chief, fill the first scenes. Poutrincourt and the 
Jesuits succeed. Then come the favorites of Richelieu, 
the gallant admirals and Knights De Razelly, with D’Aul- 
nay and De la Tour, and the civil war that raged so long 
between those colonizers full of feudal ideas. 

There is in our history scarcely an event more stirring 
than Madame la Tour's defense of her little fort against 
D’Aulnay. | 


HOMS OF AN ACADIAN FARMER. 


But these Franch settlements, on an exposed 
coast, could not escape the penalties of war. When- 
ever hostitities broke out, as they did periodically, 
between France and England, they were sure to 
suffer. Cromwell ravaged them, and when Sir Wil- 
liam Phips failed to take Quebec, he vented his 
spleen on the ill-starred Acadians. That chivalrous 
New Englander, with true Punica jides, violated his 
. own articles of capitulation, disarmed and impris- 
= oned the soldiers, sacked the churches, and gave the 


7 a place up to general pillage. 


- Scarcely had the Puritan pirate and his crew re- 
~ turned to Boston, when French armed vessels ap- 

' peared before Port Royal, recaptured it, and flung 
~~ the white ensign of France to the breeze once more, 
in place of the British flag which had swung there ad 
interim. But from this time forward the Puritan 
element was in constant action against the unfortun- 
ate Acadians, and, as it would appear, from mese 
wantonness. The jealous New Englanders could not 
brook the existence of the happy and peacefal Nor- 
man peasants in their new home—while themselves 
wero clamoring in constant broils among each other, 
or varying this amusement by Quaker persecutions 
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and witch-burning. A clever humorist, commenting upon 
the different natures of the two races, writes as follows: 
‘‘In order to estimate truly the condition of the re- 
spective parties, we must remember the severe iron-and- 
gunpowder nature of the Puritan of New England, his 
prejudices,.his dyspepsia, his high-peaked hat and ruff, 
his troublesome conscience and catarrh, his’ natural 
antipathies to Papists and Indians, from having been 
scalped by one and roasted by both; his English inso- 
lence and his religious bias, at once tyrannic and terri- 
torial. Then, on the other hand, we must call to view 
the simple Acadian peasant, ignorant of the great events of 
the world, a mere offshoot of rural Normandy, without a 
thought of other possessions than those he might reclaim 
trom the sea by his dikes ; credulous, pure-minded, patient 
of injuries; that, like the swallow in the Spring, thrice 
built the nest, and, when again it was destroyed— 


‘4 Found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place it flew, 
And with its mate fresh earth and grasses brought, 
An( built the nest anew!” 


Concerning the Indians of this period, this writer says: 
‘‘In all his dealings with the Acadians, the Indian had 
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found only unimpeachable faith and honor ; but with the 
colonist of Massachusetts, there had been nothing but 
overreaching and treachery. Intercourse with the first 
had not led to a scratch ora single drop of blood ; while 
on the other hand a bounty of £100 was offered for each 
male of their tribe if over twelve years of age, if scalped ; 
£105 if taken prisoner; £50 for each woman and child 
scalped ; and £50 when brought in alive.”’ 

So deadly 
was the hatred 
of the Puri- 
tans for these i 
Indians, that | S. SSRANS Maney oie ne 
the Acadians = NR ie A Sean 
were chiefly 1 SSS 
persecuted on 
their behalf, 
and because 
no injunction, 
order or threat 
could force or 
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induce them 
to betray their 
native allies 


to the en@my. 
‘*To the hon- 
or of these 
colonists be it 
said, that al- 
though their 
long years’ 
labor of dikes 
broken down, 
the sea sweep- 
ing over their 


farms, the fire 
rolling about 
their home- 
steads, their 
cattle and 
sheep de- 
stroyed, their 
effects plun- 
dered, and 


wanton and 
nameless out- 
rages com- 
mitted by the 
English and 
Yankee __sol- 
diery, yet in 
no instance 
did they pur- 
chase immun- 
ity from these 
by betraying 
a single In- 
dian.” 

In 1713 Ac- 
adia was once 
more, and finally, ceded to the English, when the Acadi- 
ans were forced, on peril of expatriation, to subscribe to 
the following oath of fidelity : 


“Je promets et jure sinctrement, en foi de Chrétien, que je serai 
entitrement fidele et obéirai vraiment sa Majesté le rof George, 
que je reconnais pour le souverain seigneur de |’Acadie, ou Nou- 
velle Ecosse, ainsi Dieu me soit en aide.” 


From this time forth the Acadians were known as ‘‘ the 
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neutral French,’ while the wars between the Georges and 
the Louises went on, and they mingled not therein, either 
for the one party or the other. : 

After a time, Halifax was settled by the Hon. Edward 
Cornwallis, and as this brought predatory bands of Indians 
to the neighborhood of the new town, fresh conflicts arose. 
The neutrality of the Acadians chafed the newcomers, and 
at length a fresh oath of allegiance, swearing them to bear 

: arms against 
the French, 
was tendered 
to the ‘‘neut- 
rals,” and was 
at once reject- 
ed by them. 
They wero 

then adjudged 
to be recusant 
Papists, and 
the long-in- 
tended mino 
was sprung. 
In 1755 it 
was determin- 
ed to remove 
the Acadians 
from their 
homes, and 
distribute 
them _ else- 
where, among 
the British 
Colonies. To 
this end Col. 
John Winslow, 
with five 
transports and 
a sufficient 
force of New 
England 
troops, was 
dispatched to 
the Mines 
Basin, where 
was located 
the settlement 
of Grand Pré. 
Thither ar- 
rived, a cun- 
ningly worded 
proclamation 
was issued, 
calling to- 
gether the 
Acadians, with 
the pretended 
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intention of a 
conference. 
Accordingly 
there assem- 
bled, in the little church of Grand Pré, on September 5th, 
1755, four hundred and eighteen male representatives of 
the ‘‘ neutral French,” to whom Col, John Winslow ad- 
dressed the following : 

‘*Gentlemen : I have received from his excellency, Gov- 
ernor Lawrence, the King’s commission, which I have in 
my hand, and by his orders you are convened together, to 
manifest to you his Majesty’s final resolution as to the 
French inhabitants of this, his province of: Nova Scotia ; 
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who, for almost half a century, have had more indulgence 
eranted them than any of his subjects in any part of his do- 
minions; what use you have made of it you yourselves best 
know. The part of duty I am now upon, though neces- 
sary, is very disagreeable to my natural make and temper, 
as I know it must be grievous to you who are of the same 
species ; but it is not my business to animadvert, but to 
obey such orders as I receive, and therefore, without hes- 
itation, I shall deliver you his Majesty’s orders and in- 
structions, namely, that your lands and tenements, cattle 
of all kinds and live stock of all sorts, are forfeited to the 
crown, with all other of your effects, saving your money 
and household goods, and you yourselves to be removed 
from this his province, Thusitis peremptorily his Majesty’s 
orders, that the whole French inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts be removed; and I am, throngh his Majesty’s good- 
ness, directed to order you liberty to carry off your muney 
and household goods, as many as you can, without dis- 
commoding the vessels you goin. I shall do eveything 
in my power that all these goods be secured to you, and 
that you are not molested in carrying them off; also, that 
whole families shall goin the same vessel, and make this 
remov9s, which I am sensible must give you a great deal of 
trouble, as easy as his Majesty’s service will admit ; and 
hope that, in whatever part of the world you may fall, you 
may be faithful subjects, a peaceable and happy people. 
I must also inform you that it is his Majesty’s pleasure 
that you remain in security under the inspection and di- 
rection of the troops I have the honor to command.” 

The pions ‘‘hope” expressed in the latter portion of 
this cold-blooded and specious document reminds one of 
a similar instance in the case of Artemus Ward’s Indian, 
who, having scalped the showman’s organ-grinder, shot 
his kangaroo and “‘ busted” his organ, hoped that he might 
‘‘meet him in the happy hunting-grounds.” 

‘The conclusion of this episode resembled but little the 
programme laid down by the doughty Puritan colonel. 
The unhappy Acadians were forced at the point of the 
bayonet to leave their pretty and peaceful village, and to 
enter the transports which were to aid in their expatria- 
tion. Families were willfully separated, and many of 
their members never again met on earth. And thus the 
whole Acadian population of some eighteen thousand 
souls were forcibly expelled from the lands which they had 
reclaimed, and the idyllic villages they had built up, 
while their places were taken by New England squatters, 
whose descendants occupy the land to this day. Ata 
later period, to this choice population was added an emi- 
gration of some twenty thousand rank Tories, who settled 
about Digby, Annapolis, Guysboro, Shelburne and Hants. 

Thus are the annals of American history disfigured 
by an event which finds no parallel, save perhaps the 
massacre of Wyoming. But the entire early history of 
Nova Scotia recounts a snecession of piratical and fili- 
bustering expeditions on the part of the New England 
colonists, which might have been appropriate in the case 
of the pirates of the 7“gean Sea or of the Philippine and La- 
drone Islands, but in the present instance must remain a 
blot upon the chronicles of our country, and a disgraceful 
instance of that hypocritical puritanism which fled from 
oppression itself, that it might the more licentiously op- 
press others, 

To such as may conceive that this species of animadver- 
tion is over-harsh, we have only to suggest a reading of 
the history of the murder of Father Ralle and the peacca- 
ble Norridgewocks, by 208 Massachusetts men, as set down 
by Charlevoix. 

Nova Scotia became mainly colonized in later times by 
the Tovies, or ‘‘ loyalists,” of the American Kevolution, 


and on the north and east by the Scotch. Halifax grew 
to be a considerable city, well laid out, and favored with 
one of the most magnificent harbors in the world, with an 
inner bay, Bedford Basin, large enough to contain that 
unknown quantity —‘‘ the combined navies of the world.” 
A splendid system of fortification places this city next in 
rank to Quebec in this regard, and as a garrison town it 
possesses all the peculiarities which have so frequently 
amused readers of English and Irish novels of the past half- 
century. Other prominent towns are Dartmouth, which 
is to Halifax what Brooklyn is to New York; Windsor, a 
lovely town situated on an arm of the great Mines Basin, 
and Truro, located on another; Picton, which is the seat 
of the coal-mining industry, for which the provinee is 
famons ; and New Glasgow, from which shipments of coal 
are made, the mineral being brought down from tbe 
mines a few miles away by rail. | 

Entering the province by way of Windsor, the visito 
is at onoe struck with the prevailing characteristics of 
the Nova Scotia forests—formerly the home of the now 
rare cariboo deer, and still tenanted by the moose—forests 
of pine, spruce, fir, hemlock and hackmatack. By rail 
from Halifax north, you travel through a diversified 
and beautiful scenery. Not many miles from the capital 
you wind along the borders of a chain of lakes, through 
forests and fertile valleys, meeting, however, with but 
little cultivation and few habitations, except in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of tho settlements and villages, which 
occur about every ten or a dozen miles along the railroad. 
This road at certain points runs through a district rich in 
iron and copper ores, in the County of Colchester, and 
passing Stewiacke and Shubenacadie to Truro, at the head 
of Cobequid Bay. 

Formerly the jonrney from Halifax to Pietou, something 
over a hundred miles, was mude by means of an old 
English-fashioned coach with six horses, changing at ste- 
tions, and occupying from twenty to twenty-four hours in 
the trip. It was a delightful journey in those primitive 
times: the start at daybreak to the sound of ‘the guard's 
horn ; the dash along the forest road, with an occasional 
fox or rabbit scared across the track, or the “‘ whirr ” of a 
covey of partridges in the underbrush ; then the long, 
swinging trot up to the way-station ; the clambering down 
from the vehicle and stretching of one’s legs ; the hearty, 
hospitable meal, with the cigar smoked afterward beside a 
brawling stream just across the road, where trout dis- 
ported themselves—all this was charming and old-fash- 
ioned, and it lasted down to about twenty years ago. 

Tke game of Nova Scotia, though greatly lessened in 
quantity of late years, is still worthy the prowess of the 
hunter. The noblest sport is found in the chase of the 
moose, or North American elk, which is still found in some 
of the interior forests of the province. Its flesh is highly 
esteemed for food, and in the season is offered for sale in 
the markets. In September the bull-moose, which stands 
about sixteen hands high, with antlers weighing thirty or 
forty pounds, can be called by the hunter, who makes a 
very creditable imitation of the cry of the cow by means 
of a trumpet made of birch-bark. In Winter it is pur- 
sued on snowshoes, and more easily caught, as its huge, 
unwieldy form and immense antlers unfit it for rapid 
travel through the snow and among the trees. 

The ‘cariboo, which is nearly allied to the reindeer, is 
now almost extinct, though a dozen years ago the writer 
obtained the skin of a fawn cariboo from an Indian who 
had shot it in the woods in the northwestern part of the 
province. The black bear is common, and its flesh still 
appears in the markets in Winter. Foxes and ral:bits 
abound, but there are few, if any, wolves. As to birda, 
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there are quantities of partridge, snipe, woodcock, plover, 
ducks and wild-geese in their several seasons, and these 
may be shot within a mile of any of the settlements, The 
shooting season commences religiously on the first of Sep- 
tsmber. Trout-fishing is common as to all the streams of 
the province, but the best, as well as salmon-fishing, is 
found at Margarie, Cape Breton, about one hundred miles 
from Pictou. The fishing there is something magnificent, 
both as regards the size and quantity of the fish taken. 
British officers from Quebeo and Halifax all go to Mar- 
garie for fishing, and our American sportsmen might well 
follow their example, where the tinny porgies can be taken 
with perfect freedom from the nuisance of innumerable 
mosquitoes and gnats, that dostroy the comfort of fishing 
in the Adirondacks—almost the only accessible fishing- 
ground to New Yorkera, So much for fresh-water sport ; 
as to deep-sea fishing, excepting Newfoundland, no country 
in the world can at all approach Nova Scotia.. In mack- 
erel, cod, herring, haddock, halibut and shad her wealth 
is a marvel. 

It is generally supposed that Nova Scotia is a bleak and 
barren country, buried beneath the snows of a six-months’ 
Winter, and seeing little or nothing cf warm weather. The 
fact is, that at its northernmost point the mean Winter 
temperature is 43 degrees 8 minutes, Fahrenheit, Summer 
temperature 62 degrees. Yet the thermomcter sometimes 
reaches 96° in the shade in midsummer. Autumn is the 
finest season in Nova Scotia, when the air is mild, serene 
and bracing, being also peculiarly exhilarating and health- 
giving. Indian Summer frequently occurs as late as the 
middle of November, lasting from three to ten days. The 
proportion of deaths to population in Nova Scotia is 
smaller than in Great Britain or New England. It is a 
common event for people to live eighty, ninety, and even 
one hundred years. 

The town and harbor of Pictou are situated on North- 
umberland Strait, latitude 45° 41’ north, longitude 62? 
40’ west. The town, built chiefly of wood, is pleasantly 
situated on the slope of a hill fronting the harbor, and 
is chiefly populated by Scotch descendants. The Gaelic 
langnage is spoken in occasional instances in this section 
of the country. The scene from this town is very beauti- 
fal. Three streams—the Eist, West and Middle Rivers 
flow into the harbor ; on the opposite side of the latter are 
dense forests, and in the distance are the hills which in- 
close and shelter the great coal deposits, which are the 
sou:ce of the future wea'th of the province, 

The mineral wealth of Nova Scotia is unsurpassed hy 
any territory of the same area. Iron of the finest quality, 


copper, coal, gypsum, quarries of the beautiful Nova 
Scotia freestone—there is no end to the resources of the 


land in this particular. Finally, there is gold-bearing 
quartz in quantities sufficient to employ all the idle capi- 
tal of the world in its exhaustion of the precious metal, 
and in quality equal to the best. 

The history of the mining industries of Nova Scotia is 
peculiar. At the period of the first settlement of the pro- 
vince by the British, the crown reserved all mineral rights, 
and made all grants of land with that understanding. 
Under special leases, however, the mines of Pictou, Cape 
Breton and other localities were worked to a considerable 
extent by private parties until the year 1826, when his 
Majesty George the Fourth (the first gentleman of Europe, 
and of blessed memory,) granted to the Duke of York and 
Albany (brother of the King), his heirs, administrators, ex- 
ecutors and assigns (‘his sisters and his uncles, and his 
cousins and his aunts”), for a period of sixty years from date, 
the sole right to all the mines and minerals in Nova Scotia, 
of whatsoever character, excepting by name those previously 


slightest degree for his own benefit. 
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leased to other parties, So cunningly was this grant 
worded, that it entirely excluded the Nova Scotians from 


any benefits which might arise from working thoir mines, 


s1nc6 no man, even should he find coal, gold, fire-clay, 
gypsum, freestone, grindstone, salt, iron, or any other 
mineral whatever, at his own door, could disturb it in the 
The secret history of 
this grant was simply this: The Duke of York, by his ex- 
treme profligacy, had become go utterly and disgracefully 


involved in debt, that it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take cognizanoe of his situation, out of respect to 
the majesty of the crown. So this scheme was hit upon 
to pay off the duke’s indebtedness with the property of 
the Nova Scotians, 


The grant was made August 25th, 1826, and on the 12th 


of September of the same year the Duke of York trans- 
ferred all the rights and titles belonging to it to Messrs. 
Rundell, Bridge & Rundell, the well-known jewelers and 


bankers of London, whose money had for so long a time 


passed throush the pockets of his Grace of York, and 


whose jewels had glistened on the persons of his favorites, 
In January of the following year, Frederic, Duke of York 


and Albany, paid his last debt—that of nature—leaving 


behind him, as a bequest to the Nova Scotians, the fruits 
of this most infamous robbery for a most vile purpose. 

Messrs. Rundell, Bridge & Rundell next proceeded to 
form a company known as the “ General Mining Associa- 
tion,” which company presently gobbled up, on one pre- 
tense or another, all the mining interests of the province. 
This proprietorship lasted until 1856, when the Nova 
Scotia Legislature sent a commission to London to confer 
with the jewelers, who presently disgorged, and the inter- 
est in their possession passed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia, excepting the *‘ Albion ” coal mines 
of Pictou, and certain others at Cape Breton, which they 
retain until 1886, | 

The result of this change was that the mineral wealth of 
the province was thrown open to the world. American 
capital was to some extent engaged in its development. 
Nova Scotia freestone adorns the streets of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and the great cities of the West ; gold 
was brought to light, gypsum, salt and iron were found : 
and if American enterprise and capital had been interested 
in the matter to half the extent of the waste which has 
occurred in Colorado, Pike’s Peak, Deadwood and the 
rest, this would by this time have proved to be one of the 
richest States in the world. 

The Albion mines, for instance, near New Glasgow, 
cover an area of four square miles, and have been devel- 
oped very extensively. The thickness of the coal seams 
here is enormous—nearly forty feet, though not all of the 
product is available. Imported machinery and imported 
colliers (as well as native) have brought out rich results 
from these and other mines, and in 1876 the total arca 
covered by coal-mining leases was 230 square milea. The 
gross product of all the coal mines in the province 
amounted, in 1875, to 781,165 tons; the total export 
being 551,959 tons (that of the United States amount- 
ing to 519,245 tons). The value of the coal sales of 
Nova Scotia for 1875 was $706,795 ; and for the five years, 
1871-1875, $3,719,360. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the coal trade was, in 1875, 3,777. The ccal 
is bituminous, and best suited for steam and gas purposes ; 
much of it has been used by the New York and Boston 
gas companies, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of New York, paid 
$52,000 for the ‘* Acadia” coal mine of Nova Scotia, near 
the “Albion”; and Gen. Lefferts, of N. Y. 7th Regi- 
ment fame, was at one time president of the company 
formed on the basis of this property. The territory of 
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this company comprised in mining area four square miles, 
and in surface and woodland, 1400 acres. It was held on 
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and Georgia. Traced through the ‘Wino 
Harbor” gold district, on the extreme north- 
east point of the peninsula of Nova Scotia, it 
dips beneath the strait between Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, and is not again heard 
from ; unless, perchance, the recent discovery 
of gold in the Island of Anticosti should 
prove to be an extension of this samo belt due 
northward, which is not unlikely. One gold 
district is very like another, and that of Wine 
Harbor offers a favorable specimen. 

Leaving New Glasgow in a comfortable 
four-horse English coach, the traveler is borne 
rapidly along a pleasant road due eastward 
toward the Atlantic Ocean. A agection of 
country called ‘‘The Garden of Eden” is 
passed through, a beautiful valley adorned by 
a charming lake, and in whose neighborhood 
moose are found in Winter. Miles are some- 
times passed without the sight of a human 
being or a habitation, and this sort of thing is 
varied only by the casual appearance of a 
lonely farmhouse—the centre, perhaps, of hun- 
dreds of acres—whose owners never leave the 
homestead, except once or twice in a season to visit the 
nearest town for shopping purposes, Sixty miles of this 


a lease of eighty years, paying a royalty on coal sold of | kind of travel bring you to Sherbrooke, a pretty town on 


five per cent. ad valorem. 

The subject of gold in Nova Scotia is one that is mythi- 
cal to the general American public, yet none can be better 
founded. Gold was first discovered in the province in 
1858, near Tangier, by a Captain L’Estrange, Royal Artil- 
lery, while moose-hunting. In 1862 it was a regular inter- 
est, and its development an industry paying royalty to the 
Government, The yield (official) in 1862 was 7,275 ounces ; 
in 1867 it had risen to 27,314 ounces ; and since then has 
dwindled to 9,140 ounces in 1874, and 11,208 ounces in 
1875. The total gold product of Nova Scotia, from 1862 
to 1875 inclusive, was 242,073 ounces, from 325,363 tons of 
quartz crushed-—an average yield of fourteen penny weights 
to the ton, and a gross yield valued at $5,000,000, or more 
than $350,000 per annum, average. 

As far back as 1578, when Queen Elizabeth granted one 
of the innumerable Nova Scotia patents to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, a reservation was made of one-fifth of all the gold 
and silver which might be found by the grantee within the 
limits of his patent. In the patent of Charles I. to the 
Earl of Sterling, this subject was again referred to. 

Finally, the names given by the early French settlers to 
different localities in Nova Sootia bave a decidedly aurifer- 
ous flavor. Thus, we have “* Bras d’Or,” ‘Cap d’Or,” “Jeu 
a’Or” (Jeddore). Ono of the gold-mining localities known 
as ‘*The Ovens,” gained this name fron certain hollows 
in the beach, believed to have been made by ancient exca- 
vation for gold. Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Gesner and 
Sir Roderick Murchison all referred in their works to the 
probability of finding gold at some time in the province. 
Gold was, in fact, actually found there in 1840 and in 1848, 
but was passed over as of no special consequence, until the 
California fever started experiments which resulted in the 
discovery of 1858. Careful geological surveys have re- 
vealed the existence along the Atlantic coast of the Pro- 
vince of a belt of metamorphic, gold-bearing rock, consist- 
ing of five distinct bands, extending a distance of more 
than 300 miles, while traces of gold have been found in 
most of the streams of the interior. 

This belt of gold-bearing quartz is, of course, an exten- 
sion of that which appears at certain points along the At- 
lantio coast of the United States, notably in North Carolina 


the St. Mary’s River, famous for fat salmon. Leaving 
Sherbrooke, we travel about twelve miles to Wine Harbor. 
The road keeps along the winding St. Mary’s for a while, 
but soon we begin to jolt over huge rocks and boulders, 
corderoy-bridges, and every other species of roughness, 
The country in all directions now assumes an aspect the 
most barren and forbidding imaginable. Huge masses of 
granite and quartzite, or ‘‘whin,” are scattered broadcast 
over the plains which stretch interminably in every direc- 
tion, as though they had been sent forth by a catapult 
with no end or aim, save to give added melancholy to the 
already lugubrious landscape. Even the hardy spruce and 
fir refuse to grow here, and, where they have rashbly at- 
tempted it, stand gray and grizzly in monumental death, 
or black and smoldering, the charred ruins of some pre- 
vious conflagration. Nothing flourishes but blueberries, 
low cranberries, gray moss and heather. The face of the 
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rocks, black and aged-looking, 
is freckled with moldy para- 
sites, The whole character of 
the country is so changed 
from all that preceded it, 
that the most inadvertent eye 
must note the difference. 
Every rod of Jand proclaims to 
such as can read the signs, 
that we are in a gold-bearing 
country. Presently we mount 
a hill, grind slowly down a 
slight declivity, and we are in 
the mining village of Wine 
Harbor, whose little opening 
to the ocean received its name 
from the fact of a cargo of 
wine being lost therein years 
ago by shipwreck. Of the 
eleven gold districts in Nova 
Scotia, Wine Harbor has been 
the third in yield. Very little 
has been done there for some 
years, for want of capital, and 
the yield in 1875 amounted to 
only 492 ounces; to 2,000 in 
1873, and 4,000 in 1864. The 
entire yield of this district, 
from 1862 to 1875 inclusive, 
was 23,602 ounces, worth 
about half a million dollars. 
It is curious to reflect that 
within seventy-two hours of 
New York are extensively 
worked gold mines, of which 
the New York public never 
hear. With the many newly 
invented machines for recov- 
ering gold from ‘‘ tailings,” 
and for the better crushing of 
the quartz and amalgamating 
of the metal; with all the im- 
provements in the prosecution 
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of this industry which are 
now in the market—the mining 
of gold in Nova Scotia could 
undoubtedly be made to pay a handsome return on any 
amount of capital invested ; provided that the business 
were conducted by Americans, and with the fair exercise 
of American industry and enterprise. 

For the Nova Scotians are the reverse of enterprising, 
and not enthusiastically industrious, They are the most 
genial and hospitable and kindly people imaginable, but 
they like to take life easy, and waste very little time in the 
accumulation of wealth. So the splendid possibilities of 
the country are not developed, and, save where a few 
Americans have taken an interest in them, they are not 
much thought of. 

The astounding fact remains, that here at our very 
doors, the four counties of Lunenberg, Hants, Halifax and 
Guysborough, in Nova Scotia, covering an area of 200 
miles in length and 50 in width, have been mined, quietly 
and in rude fashion, during fifteen years, with a net result 
of $5,000,000 ; and no excitement or interest whatever has 
been occasioned by the fact, either in the United States, 
Canada, or even in Nova Scotia itself, except the ordinary 
business interest which has been equally felt in the herring- 
fishery and the quarrying of freestone, : 

About the year 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who was a 
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IT WAS NOW QUITE DARE, AND OF COURSE NOTHING 


half-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, founded a colony in 
Newfoundland, and on his sailing thence for England was 
wrecked off Sable Island. His last words were, ‘‘ Heaven 
is as near by sea as by land”; and so the brave sailor 
perished. 

This Sable Island is one of the most curious features of 
this part of the continent. In the first place, it is a fixed 
belief in that section of the world that its sands are richly 
auriferous, being thrown up by waves from the washings 
of the gold-bearing quartz of the mainland. Then, the 
island is the habitat of a special breed of ponies named 
after it, whose origin no man knows. To land on Sable 
Island, means to pass from your cutter to the lifeboat, 
which is dragged through the breakers by her crew, and 
run high and dry on the sand, as the only possible means 
of getting ther 

Once arrived, the scene is not uninteresting. The island 
is in the shape of a bow, about twenty-six miles long, and 
nowhere more than a mile wide. A shallow lake, thirteen 
miles long, occupies the centre; a house of refuge in 
case of shipwreck, with men to watch and warn by a 
beacon light ; seals playing along the shore ; a “‘ crow’s- 
nest ’’ lookout for the watchers ; life-bodts, a house and 
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barn, horses and men, and three or four hundred, perhaps, 
of the quaint, shaggy ponies, which are as like the same 
article of the pampas or the Ukraine as though they were 
bred of the same stock—in form, they are the counterpart 
of the mustang ; and in size, of the Shetland Island animal 
of the same species, 

It is a little curious, this breeding of ponies on the 
Shetland, Magdalen and Sable Islands. The circum- 
scribed limits of their dwelling-places would certainly seem 
to have produced its effect in their diminished stze. Those 
of Sable Island are shaggy-necked, with large head, and 
affect the light-chestnut and piebald colors of the Indian 
prairies of Western America. Once a year they are driven 
into a sort of pound, from which two or three dozen are 
selected, lassoed, and exported to Halifax for sale. 

Sable Island is 390 miles southeast of Cape Causo, and 
is a dependency of Nova Scotia. So many shipwrecks 
have occurred on its treacherous sands, that an establish- 
ment has long been sustained there for life-saving, and 
sometimes many survivors are detained on the island 
for a considerable period before being taken off by a cutter 
from the shore. Often, for three long Winter months at 
a time, the inhabitants of the island hear nothing from the 
rest of the world, and the infrequent visits are therefore 
looked forward to with pleasurable anticipations of letters 
and newspapers. 

Returning to Halifax, after our long round of visits to 
the other notable points of Nova Scotia, we are attracted 
to the former residence of his Royal Highness Prince Ed- 
ward, Duke of Kent, father of her gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and after whom was named Prince Edward 
Island. This prince was appointed in 1798 commander- 
ip-chief of the British forces in North America. He is 
3aid to have been a gay young buck, who delighted in fast 
company, and took his full share of ‘‘life”’ while sta- 
tioned in Halifax. On the edge of Bedford Basin he had 
erected a spacious mansion, with a music-pavilion, where 
the prince’s band played on occasion, and with charming 
gardens and luxuriant lawns sweeping down from the 
‘‘lodge’’ to the waterside; a bowling-green, a fishing- 
pavilion over an artificial lake—these were among the at- 
tractions of a place which must have been beautiful indeed 
in its day, and which it is pitiful to have permitted to fall 
to ruin. 

The visitor recalls by imagination those earlier days, 
‘when the red-coats clustered around the gates, and the 
grounds were sparkling with lamps at wight; when the 
band from the music-honse woke the echoes with the clash 
of martial instruments, and the young prince, with his 
gay gallants and his powdered, patched and painted Jeze- 
bels, held his brilliant court, with banner, music and flo- 
tilla; with the array of soldiery and the pageantry of 
ships-of-war on Bedford Basin.” 

This paper would be far from finished if we were not to 
name a few of the natives of Nova Scotia who have be- 
come distinguished for qualities of mind, for daring deeds 
of arms, or for adventurous pursuits or able business en- 
terprise. Sir Edward Belcher, the famous Arctic navi- 
gator, was a Nova Scotian ; so was Rear-Admiral Provo 
Wallis, who captured our American Chesapeake, now 
chiefly remembered by the dying speech of her noble com- 
mander, Captain Lawrence, “Don’t give up the ship!” 
Donald McKay, the well-known shipbuilder, was born 
among the ‘‘ Blue Noses”;so was Sumuel Cunard, the 
father of the great Cunard Line of ocean steamships. 
Thomas C. Haliburton (‘* Sam Slick ”) wasa Nova Scotian ; 
80 also was William Rufus Blake, the admirable comedian 
who once divided the honors of the New York stage with 
William E. Burton, Gilbert Stuart Newton, the artist, 
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was born in the hospitable little province ; so was General 
Inglis, the defender of Lucknow, and, finally, the distin- 
guished soldier, General William Fenwick Williams, ‘‘the 
hero of Kars,” whom to name is to praise. 

The Nova Scotians are sociable, generous, and, as has 
already been said, hospitable. An American is certain of 
kindly and genial treatment whenever he travels in their 
direction. A dozen years ago they displayed much incli- 
nation toward annexation to the United States, and they 
fought the scheme of the Dominion, and union with the 
western provinces, to the last, being finally dragged into 
the coalition by processes of legislation with which we, in 
this country, are only too familiar. The fishery interests 
of the ‘‘maritime provinces,” as they are called—Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island—offered a 
dazzling bait to the schemers of that period, and treachery 
at home succeeded in accomplishing what no other influ- 
ence ever could. 

Nova Scotia would have been a rich addition to our list 
of States; but as this was not to be, common sense would 
at least dictate that we should avail ourselves as far as pos- 
sible of its great advantages for the accumulation of wealtb. 
We repeat, that American capital invested in developing 
the mineral wealth—and particularly gold—of this province, 
will return to its owners tenfold. 


A BARMECIDAL FEAST. 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 


Lovg, we tell talea in the night, 
Dally by streams in the noon, 

Sing, and our ballads of fight 
Banish the ghosts of the moon. 


Music we find in the brake, 
Lent by the birds in their bowors; 
Dawn hangs our flags in the lake 
Out of the shadow of towers. 


We have the red bridal rose, 
Pulse of the tuno of a song, 

Sweetened by azure repose 
Skylark has tarried in long, 


Silvery light on the spray, 
Oceans of opal and spar, 

Ruby-faced walls in array 
Under the planet of war. 


Porphyry vases of white 
Roses and lilies we mold; 
Yellow pistoles of the light 
Dropped in the waters of gold. 


Gold of tho earth we have none, 
Slave of the mart never keep ; 

Ours is the gold of the sun 
Stored in tho Palaco of Sleep. 


ONLY IN FUN: 


By Kart Drury. 


You ask me whose portrait that is hanging over t!:e 
mantel just where the warm fire-flashes can so chanze- 
fully tinge it? Was there ever a sweeter face? And yet 
it scarcely does justice to the original. I think her eyes 
were of an even wistfuler and tenderer blue than the 
artist has there rendered them, and her hair of a softer, 
warmer gold. 

She was my only sister, Pamela, three years older than 
L Ah, you see, don’t you, that/I have grown pale during 
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these few moments? Ever since you came here, Miss 
Harris, as governess to my little Bessie, I am sure that you 
have felt convinced of our complete happiness as a loving 
and united family. 

Well, you are right—at least, nearly right. Surely J 
ought to be the happiest of them all, with a husband who 
worships me and with four charming ehildren whose rosy 
arms wreath my neck so often. Perhaps my bliss would 
be perfeof, Miss Harris, but for one miserable, childish 
memory. It is a haunting ghost that will never, never 
leave me. Take my hand, and hold it in yours whilel 
tell the old sad story here amid the gathering twilight. 

My father was what people call a hard man. Pamela 
and I were his only two children ; mother had died when 
Iwas born. About twice a year father would inspect the 
doings of a chief overseer on our great farm ; nearly all his 
time was taken up in reading and scholarly pursuits, He 
was imperious and dictatorial to Pamela and myself; I 
think that we both tried hard to love him, but gave up the 
task in silent despair long before either of us became any 
age. 

He was an aristocrat in tastes and theories, used to be 
very proud of his old Khickerbocker name, Van Horn, 
and would sometimes say to Pamela, after she had grown 
to be a young lady : 

‘Before long, my daughter, you must go to New York 
and see a little of metropolitan society. I myself will take 
you” (with a dignified stiffening of his tall, emaciated 
figure). ‘* All my relations—and there are quite a number 
of these among the best people in New York—would at 
once pay their respects to us.” 

Again and again father would speak this way to my 
sister; and at first Pamela’s face flushed with expectant 
pleasure ; but after a while she treated these majestic 
promises as the mere empty air that they merited being 
considered. Perhaps, too, after she met George Conroy, 
her desire to get a glimpse of New York society under- 
went a marked change. 

He was a handsome young artist, who had come to 
spend the Summer in the neighboring village, and fill his 
portfolio with sketches of our charming surrounding 
scenery. Pamela met him at the house of a certain friend 
in tho village, whom she often visited. I suppose these 
two young people had become attached to each other 
before I even found out the fact of their acquaintance. 
‘When I did make my discovery, it was only to pelt poor 
Pamela with a perfect storm of raillery, for I must now re- 


’ cord that I was, at fifteen years old, perhaps one of the 


most mischievous young hoidens and vixens that it would 
be easy to find. 

Pamela, did not daro tell father how cruelly I treated 
her, and so complete was the awe in which she stood of 
him, and her fear lest merely to mention the word ‘‘ lover” 
in his hearing might make him overwhelm her with wrath, 
that through many weeks after her engagement to George 
Conroy they two held clandestine meetings together. I 
say ‘‘engagement,” for surely when two young hearts 
offer a pure, sincere love to each other, the betrothal con- 
tract ought not to need other ratification. 

On discovering that Pamela met George Conroy secretly, 
I was filled with an overmastering amusement, In my 
eyes, at that period, there was nothing on earth quite so 
humiliating as to be ‘in love.” Doubtless the witticisms 
of which I made my poor, meek sister the object were 
very silly. At that time I thonght them excessively good, 
and was never tired of multiplying them. With what pa- 
tience Pamela bore all the rude giggled things that I said 
to her! OneeT made the imnortant discovery that they 
used to meet, in the Summer evenings, some time after 


sunset, at a certain great willow-tree—a sort of immemo- 
rial landmark about that portion of the country—and walk 
together. | 

‘* Gracious, Pam,” I jeeringly questioned, ‘‘ how do you 
ever manage to pass the haunted orchard after nightfall ?” 

My sister gave a little shiver. 

‘* Well, Gertrude,” she answered, hesitatingly, ‘‘it fs 
hard. Sometimes I turn cold from head to foot whilst 
I’m hurrying by. Of course, my reason tells me that the 
story about that murdered woman’s ghost haunting it is 
perfectly ridiculous ; and yet, for the life of me, 1 cun’l 
control my nervousness.” 

I Jaughed as I heard this, and whilst I walked away, an 
ugly, mischievous thought was taking shape in my brain. 

That night, a little before the hour at which Pamela 
usually slipped out of the house, I myself left it with a 
large bundle under my arm. The ‘haunted orchard,” as 
certain stupid country people called it, lay but a short 
distance off. I soon reached it, and, under the shadow 
or a great apple-tree, undid my bundle, which consisted of 
@ voluminous white sheet. Draping myself in this, I 
crouched behind a certain obscuring tree-trunk, and pa- 
tiently waited. 

Presently steps sounded. As they drew nearer 1 could 
recognize my sister’s quick, nervous tread. I rose, and 
came forward. The stone fence directly in front of me 
was broken away, and through this convenient aperture I 
now flitted forth upon the road, after the most ghostly 
fashion that I could assume. 

My sister stopped short when she saw me. It was now 
quite dark, and of course nothing but my pale, glimmer- 
ing figure was visible to her. I could ill control the shriek 
of laughter that rushed to my lips. At length, however, 
my fun seemed to me ratber monotonous, for there stood 
Pamela, about three yards distant, still, utterly immov- 
able. Icould not see her face, but the rigid outlines of 
her figure were very apparent to me. 

A sudden fear possessed my heart! I sprang forward, 
and in a moment afterward had caught her hand. It was 
cold as ice. 

‘*Pamela !’’ I cried, ‘‘it’s I. And I was only in fun, 
you know. Pray forgive me if I’ve frightened you so very 
much. I thought you’d merely screech, and that would 
be the end of it. Pamela, why don’t you speak ?” 

I was very close to her now, and was searching her face 
with alarmed eyes. She was smiling, but there seemed 
something horribly vacant in the smile. At last her lips 
opened, and in a strange, absent way, she murmured: 

‘Only in fun! Only in fan !” 

Oh, the anguish of remorse that I felt as those slow, 
queerly spoken, idiotic words fell upon my ear! I put my 
trembling arm about her waist and we walked back home 
together. She was docile as a child. She seemed wholly 
to have forgotten her purposed meeting w'th George Con- 
roy. All the way home she kept murmuring in that ter 
rible, altered voice, with that meaningless, empty smile, 
“Only in fun! Only in fun!” 

Her reason was gone for ever. She lived three years, a 
perpetual reproach to me, an ever-present misery! I think 
that it was the agony which George Conroy saw me suffer 
that made him, two years after Pamela’s death, ask me to 
become his wife. He was the wealthy and prosperous 
artist then as you see him now, and not the poor painter 
who had wooed my sister. He painted that portrait him- 
self, from memory. And he painted it at my request. 
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Tue affection of parents is best shown to their children 
by teaching them what is good and true, 
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THE THREE 


OCELOTS. 


THE THREE OCELQTS, 


Awenica does not boast a tiger, but the ocelot, or tiger- 
cat, is an animal of the same family, and partakes of the 
characteristics of the Indian tiger too much to be at all 
such a companion as you would select. 

The result of the war sent me to Mexico, where I hopied 
to build up, with fellow-soldiers, a new State, that would 
not bend to the sway which had proved too much for us 
on the battlefield. How our enthusiasm died out, how im- 
perialism typified by a negro prefect disgusted us com- 
pletely, this is no place to tell. 

But I had some queer adventures while a devoted sub- 
ject of the scion of the House of Hapsburg, and came very 
near laying my bones in that happy land. The Ministro 
de Agricultura y Fomento had granted us land very freely 
—all Mexican governments do—and as dispossessed presi- 
dents, governors and secretaries have a wey me ‘‘ raising 
the wind” by : 
issuing simi- 
lar grants, 
and antedat- 
ing them a 
few years, 
there is not 
much ontly- 
ing land that 
cannot be 
covered a foot 
deep or so 
with grants. 
Our lawyers : tS Saal HR i _* 
will win (Op)? 2 |e om 
golden . hon- a BS | Uses 
ors some of 
these days in 
investigating 
allthis, They 
know some 
little of the 
matter al- 
ready in Cal- 
ifornia and 
New Mexico. 

Well, I set 
out to locate 
my planta- 
tion; and 
after riding 
till I was 
pretty well tired, in search of landmarks to begin my 
rough survey, and see what wealth, time, patience and 
industry might trust to wring from its entrails, at last I 
resolved to treat myself to a meal, and, unsaddling my 
horse, fastened him with a long lariat, that he should not 
stray off, and then proceeded to attack the provisions I 
had brought along. My meal was not a long one. My 
only companions were my own thoughts, and they were 
not so gay as to make one spend too much time at table. 

I finally leaned against a tree behind me, and fel] into an 
uneasy sleep. How long this lasted I do not precisely 
know, but I was roused by a snarl, and, opening my eyes, 
saw three fine ocelots, attracted by the remnants of my 
meal, before me. They had disposed of that, and, while 
two were snarling over the Jast morsel, the largest of all 
was making her stealtby approaches to me, and alrcady 
preparing to make her leap. In a moment my rifle was 
seized and flashed ; over rolled the tiger-cat, yelling with 
pain, and helpless for all but cries, One of the others 
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THE THREE OCELOTS. —" aT Last A WELL-AIMED BLOW STUNNED IT.’? 


bounded away, but the third, with o pluck that I could 
not but admire, made a bold spring at mo. I had no time 
to load, and clubbing my rifle, fought it out, parrying its 
leaps, till at last a well-aimed blow stunned it. Then my 
foot on the throat fixed it till my hunting-knife settled its 
account. 

The skins are all the trophies of my Mexican campaign. 
I left my precious grant to ocelots and their companions, 
and am trying the old soil with a cheerier heart. : 


SPANISH RELICS NEAR TALLAHASSEE, 


A FEw years ago, about two miles east of Tallahassee, 
was found a ponderous spur, of unique and curious work- 
manship, the like of which has not been seen in modern 
times. The burr was one and a half inches in diameter, 
and the bar proportionately heavy. On either side of 
the rowell 
dangled 
small pen- 
dent bells 
that gave 
forth a tink- 
ling © sound 
in response 
to each step 
of the wearer 
—doub tless 
 pome ssteel- 
clad and 
‘bonneted 

warrior of the 
long ago, - 

‘Not many 

days since, 
while parties 
were plowing 
‘near the 
identical 
‘spot,‘a solid 
and shapeless 
mass WAS 
turned up, 
which, upon 
closer ex- 
amination, 
proved to be 
an iron stir- 
rup of an- 
cient pattern, as heavy and as massive in proportion 
as the spur spoken of at first, and firmly imbedded in 
a thick coating of clay and rust. When this was removed, 
the stirrnp was found to be in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. The sides represent two Ethiopian figures 
standing upon the foot-rest, leaning forward facing each 
other, while they support with outstretched arms what 
forms the top of the stirrup, or that part which is con- 
nected with the leather. 

So unlike are both these relics to anything known to the 
generations of this day and time, and both being found so 
near the same place, it is not unreasonable to ascribe them 
to the same era and individual 

Many of the papers speak of these as possible relics of 
De Soto ; but De Soto was only one of many who scoured 
the territory on the Gulf. Pamphilo de Narvaez, Tristan 
de Luna, and the Cancer expedition, visited it, and many 
Spanish vessels were wrecked on that coast. To ascribe 
everything to De Soto is absurd. 
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HOLMAN’S OUTFIT.—" IN A MOMENT MORE THEY WERE AT THE STRONGLY-MADE AND WELL-BARRED PORTALS WHICH HAD BEEN 
; PAISED AT THE ONE ENTRANCE OF THE LITTLE FORTIFICATION.’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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HOLMAN’S OUTFIT. 
AN ARIZONA ROMANCE. 
By W. 


CuHaptTer I, 


tit OW they got there, or where they 
$Ze an came from, not the oldest prospector 


O. STODDARD. 


Ry could guess, and he had the com- 
pletest outfit and the best men with 
BS ¢ | him that had ever hunted for gold 
Be B: on Bill Williams’s Fork, or in the 

We valley of any other mining river. 
<* Old man Hedger said they must 
a» \ have come overland, and Oaptain 
gen Varley, late of the regular cavalry, 
NE ROSE «\ 98 he described himself, said they 
wat ye \2 BN ¥ must have come up the Colorado. 

‘*You see,” argued the captain, 

x \ somewhat overbearingly, ‘‘ they never 
c could have brought all that plunder 
Seana: aud boats would fetch it up the Fork within 
twenty or thirty miles of this.” 

‘‘How do you know they’ve got so much plunder ?” 
growled old Hedger, through his grizzly wealth of beard. 
“You haven't been inside the stockade yet, let alone the 
house.” 

‘‘But what puzzles me,” interrapted another speaker, 
‘‘is how they came to be here so long, anyhow, and none 
of us ever hear a word about them, even from the Indians. 
It must have taken two years to make all those improve- 
ments, Everything’s in tip-tep order.” 

The speaker was a tall, bronzed, fine-looking specimen 
of American manhood, with a world of determination in 
his firm jaws and his dark, steady, unwavering eye—the 
very man to lead around two dozen of gold-seekers into 
the heart of the still bitterly debated domains of the mer- 
ciless Apaches, 

‘*Oary Holman,” responded old Hedger, ‘‘ I don’t reckon 
you'll find much thar that oouldn’t ha’ been hauled over 
in two or three good waggins. Cap’n Varley ain’t o’ no 
’count in settling questions o’ that sort ; but why don’t 
ye go right in onto’em? What are ye haltin’ for, out 
yer?” * 

Holman’s bearded lips parted in a pleasant laugh, as he 
replied : 

‘‘ Well, Hedger, to tell the truth, I scarcely know; un- 
less it be to reconnoitre. Tell the boys to drive on, and 
we'll see what's the meaning of such a settlement away out 
here in the diggings.” 

The halt of ‘‘ Holman’s Ontfit,” as the members of the ex- 
pedition had christened it before ever it started from Pres- 
cott, and the torrent of comments and surmises of which 
this conversation formed a small part, had been made on 
the summit of a “rising ground” in the plain, near a 
southerly branch of what is put down on the maps of Ari- 
zona as Bill Williame’s Fork, and in the very heart of a 
hitherto unknown region, dimly imagined to be rich in all 
the hidden treasures which fire the imaginations and 
tempt the adventurous souls of the daring gold-hurters of 
the West. That is to say, the immediate cause of the halt 
had been the sudden discovery that the ‘‘unexplored ” 
country into which they had penetrated was not so alto- 
gether unexplored as they had fondly deemed it. 

There, before them, less than half a mile away, nestling 
between a curve of the stream and a high, precipitous 
mesa, or prolonged bluff of volcanic rock, lay a very com- 
fortable patch of cultivated ground, watthed over, at the 
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foot of the mesa, by a strong stockade, in the centre of 
which arose a well-built dwelling of stone, hewn logs, and 
unburnt brick or adobe. Moreover, while the bluff itself, 
to the perpendicular wall of which the stockade extended, 
formed an all-sufficient protection on that side, the expe- 
rienced eyes of Cary Holman and his comrades instantly 
detected the signs of something more than ordinary house- 
keeping. 

‘*Thar’s been something more than deer-meat roasted at 
the foot of that thar chimbly,” growled old Hedger ; ‘‘ but 
thar’s a good deal about it that I don’t more’n half under- 
stand.” 

‘‘ Maybe, then, thar’s something out yonder you kin 
git a meaning from,” sharply responded the rugged mount- 
ain man he had spoken to. ‘‘Hark to the captain! 
Hurrah for Cary Holman !” 

‘* Apaches! Apaches !” 

‘*They’re surrounded !” 

‘*No, they ain’t. That Varley’s a good one.” 

‘* Better’n ever I reckoned on, anyhow.” 

Amidst a storm of shouts and comments, the ready 
miners rapidly drew their teams together in the traditional 
style of the plains, under such circumstances searcely 
needing the swift commands of Cary Holman, for he, and 
not Varley, had been the ‘‘captain” whose energy and 
promptness had been recognized by the ready cheers of 
the men. 

Nevertheless, the ex-officer of cavalry was just ‘hen win- 
ning for himself a very good place in the opinions of his 
comrades, 

Accompanied by two others, he had been sent out on 
flank when the train was put in motion after its brief halt 
—for Holman was a cautious leader as well as a bold one— 
and before the little squad had ridden three hundred 
yards, they had found themselves in one of those predica- 
ments which test human pluck and nerve to the uttermost, 
and which yet form a part of almost the daily life of the 
Arizona gold-hunter. 

Right close upon them came riding a squad of four white 
men, whose weary steeds in vain attempted to keep up the 
semblanoe of a gallop, while behind and on either side of 
these there wheeled and charged a swarm of painted 
demons on horseback, whose numbers seemed every mo- 
ment to increase and multiply. 

Plucky fellows were those four white men, and fall of 
faith in their kind and color, for no sooner did they catch 
sight of Varley and his comrades and the compact line of 
the train in their rear, than they deliberately slackened 
their gait, and began to ply their repeating rifles at every 
tolerable redskin mark which presented itself. 

It would have disgraced them for ever if the three miners 
had faltered in face of an example like that; but Varley 
and his two friends showed no signs of the ‘white 
feather,” merely halting, with wise deliberation, till the 
strangers joined company with them, and then adding 
their own keen marksmanship to that which the yelling 
Apaches already seemed to hold in wholesome dread. 

Now, however, the savages gathered fast, in a cloud 
whose very numbers gave it boldness, actually sweeping 
down to close quarters, and it was at this juncture—for 
the whole thing had come ‘‘like a flash”—that the be- 
havior of Varley himself had called out the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the whole train. 

Whether or not he had ever been a cavalry officer, he 
had persisted in wearing a regulation sabre, in spite of the 
unconcealed derision of not a few of the ‘‘mountain men ”’ 
and miners, and now he displayed a skill and power in 
its use which was of more than a little value. 

Meantime, while giving his other orders, Cary Holman 
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had picked out eight or nine of his best and best-mounted 
men, and, while the train moved stcadily forward, he led 
them at full speed to the rescue of the apparently doomed 
victims of the Apache “surround.” 

It seemed » foolhardy thing to do, and so it might have 
been for men of any other sort of training; but it was a 
sore thing for the savages and a wonderful help to their 
antagonists, less than a minute thereafter, when the fore- 
most braves began to roll from their saddles, and the 
sabre of Varley could once more be sheathed long enough 
for him to slide fresh cartridges into the chamber of his 
carbine. 

He had but four men with him now, for one of the 
strangers and one of his own bad already gone down hope- 
lessly, as the remainder desperately maintained the steady 
struggle of their retreat. 

No use to think of stopping to pick up wounded men at 
euch a time, if wounded they were, and ‘‘down”’ was as 
good as dead. The approach of Cary Holman and his 
party was none too soon, and their fire had been none too 
true, for the safety of all concerned. 

Steadily, therefore, and plying their rifles as they went, 
the white men fell back toward the now hastening train, 
followed at a more and more respectful distance by the 
yelling swarm of Apaches, 

‘‘There are more of them coming, sir. They have 
githered on our trail for two days, and it must be a pre- 
concerted thing, for we’ve had no trouble with them be- 
fore, and this is our third year, Perhaps they knew of 
your own movement.” 

These remarks were addressed in a calm, well-modulated 
sort of style to Cary Holman himself, and the young leader 
could scarcely believe his ears, accustomed as he was to 
meet singular men among the diggings. 

The speaker seemed to be in a manner the leader of the 
strangers, and this was the first evidence either of them 
had given that they knew how to talk. A tall, gaunt, 
rough-bearded, bronzed old man was he, with long white 
hair falling down over the tattered remnants of what 
might once have been a coat. His other garments would 
scarcely have tempted a rag-picker, but Cary Holman 
needed no one to tell him that he was talking to a gentle- 
man. 

‘*No, indeed,” he paaponaat! ‘* All our movements 
have been kept a secret—so close that our own men had 
scarcely an idea of where I meant to lead them. Still, I 
must say we calculated on having to shoot a few Apaches,” 

*‘ A few of them !” exclaimed the stranger. ‘I shall be 
glad if we do not have half the tribe to deal with.” And 
then he turned in his saddle and added to his silent com- 
panions, ‘John, my boy, you and Percy ride on with me. 
We must get things ready for our guests. Hurry up your 
train, captain. We have room for you all, and there will 
be some comfort in being behind a stockade for the rest of 
the day.” 

‘‘Never a doubt of that,” growled old man Hedger, 
‘‘and lucky for you to have a garrison like this for your 
stockade.” 

Whether he heard or not, the white-haired stranger po- 
litely touched his greasy broadbrim as he struck spurs to 
his weary horse, and Cary Holman responded as politely 
and as silently, while the queer trio slowly cantered away. 

The distance they had to go was not great, and the train 
in a manner “covered ” them from redskin pursuit, but it 
was an odd sort of thing to do, after all. 

‘‘T say, Holman,” remarked Oaptain Varley, ‘‘did you 
twig that fellow he called John’? Face like a hawk, with 


a touch of wolf in it. I never saw such a paix of eyes in 


the head of any human being.” 


‘‘ The other one’s as bad,’’ testily added old man Hedger. 
** More like a corp on hossback than a live human. They 
kin all shoot, though, and the old feller’s as game as a 
chicken.” 

** He’s right about the stockade, too,” cheerily responded 
Holman. ‘‘ We’re in for a rough sort of time, and I’m 
glad our fort’s ready made to our hands. Steady, now, 
boys, Forward all. We'll be there inside of fifteen min- 
tutes. 9 . 

Perhaps Holman’s calculation was not so far out of the 
way, counting by the watch, but minutes are long things 
under some circumstances. Heavily loaded wagons, full 
of mining-gear and provisions, do not travel fast over 
rough ground, even with four spansof mules to the wagon, 
and the threatening cloud of redskins was momentarily 
gathering with a darker and more ominous show of force. 

If one thing was olearer than another, it was that no 
considerable amount of mining, or even of prospecting, 
was likely to be accomplished until something should 
happen to burst that very ‘‘ cloud.” 

‘‘ A storm of lead, for instance ?” 

x Perhaps, as well as anything. 


CuaptTer IL 


It may have been half an hour or s0 before Cary Hol- 
man’s ‘outfit ” drew up for its brief halt on the rise, and 
in a sort of shaded veranda in front of the stockaded dwell- 
ing between the little river and the bluff there were seated 
two young women. Both had more than ordinary preten- 
sions to womanly attractiveness. Neither could appa- 
rently have seen more than twenty Summers, although the 
sun of Arizona had been none too friendly with them, and 
their garments were such as might have been expected 
under the circumstances. The very hands with which 
they plied their busy needles, though shapely, bore tokens 
of severer toil than that, and the two fair young faces were 
darkened by an expression of the most puinful anxiety. 

**‘Four days, Laura, and no sign of their return. I’m 
glad they cleaned up all the ore before they started. We 
did well to finish all that smelting in forty hours.” 

‘‘We worked day and night, Nellie,” was the quiet 
reply ; ‘‘and what will the ingots be worth if your father 
does not come hack ?” 

The speaker was the shorter and more slightly formed 
of the two, almost a brunette in her clear complexion, dark 
eyes and luxuriant raven hair, but with a face full of that 
steady individuality which goes to the formation of what 
men call character. Her companion, on the contrary, was 
a blonde of the intense, clear-colored and passionate style 
which the old Norsemen half worshiped, as endowed with 
more than human energy for good or evil. Thevery color 
of her hair was suggestive of wealth of gold, and her ripe, 
red lips parted half impatiently as she replied : 

‘‘ What if we did, Laura Paine? ‘Was it not the end of 
our work in the mine? More’s the pity. Oh, if we only 
had machinery, what could we not bring up out of that 
vein |” 

‘* But what for, Nellie? Have we not already more 
than even your crazy brother and his evil genius raved 
about on our way here? And what is it worth, I ask 
again, more than the cinders yonder, if they and the 
men and your father do not come back ?” 

‘‘ But they will come back!” sharply exclaimed Nellie; 
‘Sand they will bring with them all we wanted to know of 
the new mine. There are eight of them, all] well armed, 
and the Indians have never troubled us since we came 
here.” 

‘‘T know all I want to, know. now !”(exclaimed Laura, 
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with mournful firmness. ‘‘ Life is better than gold, and I ‘‘ Feat, Laura!” exclaimed Nellie. ‘‘ He loves you asif 
have wasted all I mean to of my own in this dreary, sordid | you were his daughter, and I almost wish youwere. Come 
wilderness, I am of age now, and yorr father has no | with me, dear, I want to show you something.” 

right to forbid my going where I please. He never did | Almost mechanically Laura arose, and followed her 
have. I came more for love of you than fear of him.” friend into and through the house; to where; in the rear, a 
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sort of storehouse had been built of heavy blocks of 
roughly-hammered stone. There were no windows, but 
when the massive door was swung open the glare of mid- 
duy shone full upon the grimy yellow of stack after stack 
of neatly piled ingots, the results of many a hard day's 
toil and long years of unceasing peril. 


The sight called forth no answering enthusiasm in the ee : 


dark eyes of Laura Paine, and she said: 


‘* What of that, Nellie? I have seen it before, only too . 


often. Those are the idols of this house.” 

‘And of the whole world besides!” exclaimed Nellie, 2 
teverishly. 
will make you a princess, if ever you return to the world 
you long for ?” 

‘* Nellie Westfield,” earnestly and scnowtally returned 


Laura, ‘‘I would not have believed, three years ago, that . 


you would ever bow down your soul in such a way——” 

‘* Hark |” said Nellie. ‘‘Do you hear it? Out to the 
stockade! To the gates—quick—come with me !” 

**Yes, I hear it—firing !" exclaimed Laura, as she fol- 
lowed the swift feet 
of her friend. ‘Ah, 
me! I knew that I 
should hear it, 
sooner or later.” 

In a moment 
more they were at 
the strongly-made 
and well-barred por- 
tals which had been 
raised at the one 
entrance of the 
little fortification. 

They could see 
the tilted wagons 
of the train and 
the accompanying 
horsemen, but not 
the combat, the 
sounds of which the wind brought to their ears from the 
plain beyond. 

‘* Not our own people,” murmured Laura. ‘I wonder 
who they can be. Oh, howI wish your father had re- 
turned !” 

‘*I will not let them in, unless it be to save their lives,” 
eaid Nellie. 

‘*If they know only you and I are here,” said Laura, 
‘they may not ask your permission. There, I can see an 
Indian—more of them. Nellie, is not that your father ?” 

‘*‘ Yes, Laura, and I can see John and Wetterman, but I 

can’t see any of the others,” said Nellie. 

‘*There are a good many of the strangers around them,” 
suggested Laura ; but very quickly the two parties again 
separated, and there were, indeed, but three who came 
riding toward the gate. 

‘‘Your father and John and that gold-demon,” said 
Laura. ‘* Whatcan have become of the rest? Let’s open 
the gates, Nellie.’ 

“To them, of course, but not to everybody,” almost 
sternly responded the golden-haired young Amazon, and 
the two girls threw aside the heavy wooden bars with a 
show of muscular strength which would have astonished 
any of their fair sisters of the settlements and ‘‘ society.” 

Still, it was no work of a moment, even for them, and 
they had small time to wait, after the ponderous gates 
were swung open, before the three weary and powder- 
blackened horsemen came riding in. 

Not at all sordid, certainly, were either those who came 
or those who had waited for them, to judge by the intense, 
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passionate earnestness of the few brief words of greeting 
and of welcome. 

A flush and a smile lit up even the pallid face of him 
whom old Hedger had stigmatized as ‘‘a corp on hoss- 
back.” To him, indeed, Laura Paine frankly and heartily 
extended her hand, and the flush and the smile grew 
brighter as she did so, only to fade away into a more 
ghastly whiteness than ever, when Nellie Westfield turned 
from him, with something like a shiver, to ask her father : 

‘*But where are the mon, father? Have they staid 
with the train? Will any of the strangers come here ?” 

‘*The train, Nellie? Oh, yes, the whole train is coming. 
We can’t help that. They saved our scalps just now, and 
they’ll have to do it over again, right away. The men! 
Our men, do you mean? It’s a hard thing to say, Nellie, 
but not one of them will ever do any more mining—aot 
one.” : 

‘* The Apaches ?” exclaimed Laura, inquiringly. 

‘* Yes, dear, the Apaches,” mournfully returned the old 
man. ‘‘There are only half as many to divide with as 
there were a few days ago. We're a good deal richer all 
round.” 

‘‘Oh, Uncle Westfield,” almost sobbed Laura, “‘ how 
can you speak of.gold in the same breath with human 
blood !” 

‘* Because ” (here broke in a strange and hollow voicg) 
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« the one has almost always cost the other. Our pile was 
never fairly earned till now. It’s a good deal to win for 
only five lives, anyhow, and I ain’t sure but what more 
will have to go before we get it away.” 

Again a sort of icy shiver swept over the frame of Nellie 
Westfield, as she looked askance atthespeaker. A strange 
face it was to look at, on which even the burning sun of 
Arizona seemed to have no power; but the words which 
came from the colorless lips had an effect in an unex- 
pected quarter, for John Westfield almost shouted, as he 
threw himself from his staggering mustang : 

‘‘Shut up your croaking, Percy Wetterman! I’m sorry 
for the boys, but we took our chances with them. That 
is, I did, and so did the old man. I believe you're 
charmed somehow, or they’d have had your scalp a dozen 
times. Is everything all right, girls? The train’ll be 
here in less than no time, and it won’t do for them to 
learn too much. ‘They're a pretty good lot, but gold is 
gold.” 

The few remaining minutes were spent, in gpite of the 
assurances of Nellie and Laura, in an inspection tour of 
the premises, even the yawning mouth of the mine, in the 
face of the precipice behind the house, being looked into, 
as if to see if it showed any symptoms of a en to 
tell tales. 

A strange company were those dwellers in the mining 
wilderness, and it was by no means an easy task to gather 
what might be their opinions of and relations to each 
other. 

Brief time as they had at their disposal, neither of the 
men, old or young, seemed easy in his mind until they had 
actually opened the door of the strong-room, or gold store- 
house, as the girls themselves had done before, and glared 
in with hungry and feverish eagerness upon the yet undis- 
turbed evidences of their wonderful success, 

The face of old Westfield took on sharper lines and an 
appearanes of even greater age than before; that of Percy 
Wetterman grew more grayishly white, as if the soul had 
left it more utterly and for a longer time ; while the wolf 
and the hawk seemed to struggle more savagely than ever 
in the hungry lineaments of John Westfield. 

Soaked through and through were they with that wild 
fanaticism of the mines, which is less avarice, or mere love 
of wealth, than the insane craving for gold, purely as gold 
in its subtle metallic fascination, and which has filled the 
world with sane lunatics ever since Nebuchadnezzar set up 
his idol. Before that, too, it may be; but there must 
have beoa a wonderful deal of mining and digging before 
that idol was ready to cast. 

And now the sound of lumbering wheels, cracking whips, 
shouting men, and the clear, stern, penetrating tones of 
command, announced that the coming train was already 
at the gates, In another instant, as the occupants of the 
stockade hurried forward to receive their guests, all other 
sounds were momentarily drowned and lost in the wild 
chorus of yells that betokened a last desperate rush of the 
Apaches upon their escaping prey. 

“T reckon they’d try another blow if they could only 
gather strong enongh in time,” growled old Westfield. 
“I hope the expedition won’t lose too many men ; say 
half, now, and I wouldn’t mind it. There’s too many of 
them for me to manage just yct, but I could get along 
with anvthing less than a dozen.” 

The white lips of Percy Wetterman parted in what, for 
a living being, would have been a smile of acquiescence ; 
but other ears had heard as well, and Nellie Westfield 
gazed at her father’s placid, calculating face in a sudden 
spasm of undisguised horror. 

‘Oh, Laura,” she whispered, “ did you hear father ?” | 


‘‘ Yes, Nellie, I heard him,” quietly responded Laura, 
‘*Gold did it.” 

‘‘Yes ; but, Laura,” hoarsely added Nellie, ‘‘ that isn’t 
what hurts me, but the same thought was in my own 
mind. What was it Percy Wetterman was saying about 
gold and blood ?” 

‘‘ Speaking the truth,” exclaimed Laura. ‘Oh, Nellie, 
listen to that horrid yelling, and the ringing of the rifle 
and the pistol-shots, Isn’t it dreadful! I must look !” 

A dreadful scene for a young girl to look upon; but 
Nellie followed her friend’s example, and in a moment 
more they were peering side by side through two loop- 
holes in the palisades, which had been cut for much more 
deadly weapons than a couple of pairs of bright young 
eyes. 
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Wuen the two Westfields and their corpse-like associate 
had ridden away from the train, it had been evident 
enough, to all concerned, that the Apaches had only ‘‘let 
go to geta better hold.” The prize for which they had 
gathered, and which had already cost theim so dearly, had 
been magnified before their very eyes by the addition of 
the scalps, mules and other treasures of Cary Holman’s 
outfit; and they had no idea of allowing such an accumu- 
lation of wealth to escape them. With genuine savage 
impatience, moreover, heightened by the taste of blood 
and the stinging sense of loss, they never for a moment 
paused to calculate the chances of a siege, or any such 
subsequent and protracted operation. They did but wait 
to gather their swarming horsemen for an immediate rush ; 
and Cary Holman was precisely the man to divine their 
purposes and to bo as ready for them as the circumstances 
permitted. 

Forward, under the sharpest urging of voice and whip, 
were pressed the struggling teams of mules. One poor, 
misguided wearer of long ears, who chose that ill-omened 
moment for the exercise of his right to ‘‘ balk,” was 
promptly jerked out of the traces and left as wolf-meat by 
the wayside, while a spare animal was harnessed in his 
place with lightning rapidity. No time for nonsense now 
on the part of mules or men, for every human being in 
the train knew that his escape depended on the utmost 
haste. 

The haste was made, too, in such efficient style that the 
foremost spans were almost within reaching distance of 
the open gates before the yelling swarm of the Apaches 
made their reappearance over the roll of ground on which 
the train had halted for their survey of the unexpected 
‘*improvements”’ of old man Westfield. 

Even then there was no time to lose, for the redskins 
dashed unhesitatingly forward, undeterred by the deadly 
rifle practice of Holman and his unflinching mountain 
men. 

That is to say, they charged right on to close quarters ; 
but they would have been something more than Plains In- 
dians, if not something more than human, if they eould 
altogether have disregarded the steady fire, every bullet of 
which found its mark on either horse or man. 

The foremost and most reckless braves went down too 
terribly fast in front of that dark line of mounted heroes, 
and the wagons were already beginning to defile through 
the gateway before their painted pursuers actually man- 
aged to close with the rear of the train. 

“Close up, men!” shouted Cary Holman. ‘'Givo 
them the rear wagon. Nothing in it but salt pork. Let 
it slide. Fall back! Give it to them now !” 

And they did “‘ give it to them,” butyet another team 
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and wagon had to be surrendered, and with it, alas! its 
unlucky driver, captured alive, as he held steadily to his 
reins in spite of the warning shouts of his comrades and 
commander. 

**So much for obstinacy and bad discipline,” growled 
old Hedger. 

‘* He was a wonderfully plucky fellow,” soliloquized Hol- 
man. 

‘‘ Better for him if he’d died before they took him,” re- 
plied Captain Varley. ‘‘It’s awful to think of what he’ll 
have to pass.” 

Brief comments, indeed, and small time for any more; 
but the sacrifice of the two wagons had momentarily de- 
layed and puzzled the ia so that the remainder had 
a better chance, 

Then, indeed, at the vary gates, the desperate squad of 
white men were called upon to face the last and deadliest 
charge of their blocdthirsty assailants, ang they met it 
like men of iron. 

“In! Come in!” shouted old Westficla. 
swinging the gates to.” 

**In or out !” echoed John Westfield, with wolfish cool- 
ness, But not a sound escaped the tightly closed lips of 
Percy Wetterman. 

Slowly the gates were brought around upon their hinges, 
mercilessly contracting the narrow area in which the 
tigerish conflict was raging, while down, down, down, 
man after man, with three for one of their yelling assail- 
ants dropping at their sides, fell the best and tallest miners 
of Cary Holman’s outfit. 

He himself, splendidly mounted, had performed feats of 
almost superhuman valor, and now, after rescuing old 
Hedger and Varley from what had seemed certain death, 
he urged them in before him and stood alone in the front 
of the narrowing aperture whose closing would seal his fate. 

And then, as a storm of lances and arrows hurtled 
through the air, and he felt the good steed under him 
sinking with half a dozen mortal wounds, suddenly, as 
the gates closed behind him with a clanging crash, the 
sound of a woman’s voice rose above the tumult in a pierc- 
ing shriek of : 

‘*Save him! Father, save him !” 

But it may be that the stalwart and agile young com- 
mander had not been altogether foolhardy in his natural 
determination to be the last man inside the stockade ; for, 
as the wailing voice died away, he suddenly shook loose 
his heavy stirrups, sprang erect upon the saddle of his 
sinking horse, caught the pointed heads of the strong pal- 
isades behind him, and, with one vigorous spring, vaulted 
clean over, and alighted safe and sound upon his feet in- 
side the massive gates. 

‘* Wonderful !” 

Not a bit of it. Any ordinary gymnast could have re- 
peated the feat all day long. The only wonderful thing 

“about it was the unfailing pluck and presence of mind 
which made it possible in the face of those Apaches. 

To do them justice, even the red men burst out into an 
involuntary yell of appreciation and approval. The leader 
of the whits men who had so baffled them was evidently 
a ‘great chief,” and tenfold stronger grew their determi- 
ation to secure the scalps of him and his. 

As for Holman himself, he did not secm to have a 
thought to spare for so mean a thing as self-glorification, 
but instantly began to busy himself in ascertaining the 
precise extent of his losses and the nature of the defenses 
which were to protect what he had left. 

‘You closed the gates too soon, sir,” he sternly re- 
marked to old Westfield. ‘‘I understand your motives, 
bat there was no reason for quite so much haste.” 


“Wo are 


The old man’s face colored, and he hesitated a moment, 
but his son interposed for him. 

‘*I think we will do as we please with our gates. We 
might have shut you all out if we had chosen to do so,” 

“‘Might you ?” quietly responded Holman. And then 
after a brief moment of thought, he added, “‘ Very well 
seeing you have let us in, and you hold our lives go lightly 
I think I will take command of this fort myself. Boys 
do you understand ? All orders are to come from me 
It’s life and death with us now, for we've only sixteen men 
left, These three here must fall in and obey, or we will: 
throw them out to the Apaches.” 

A wise decision, truly, and worthy of a man who held 
himself responsible for the lives of others; but before 
even John Westfiald could muster his passionate wits for a 
reply, one came from a singular and unexpected quarter, 
as Nellie and Laura pressed toward the speaker, 

‘* How dare you——” began the former, but her lips 
hesitated as she looked in the clear, deep eyes of the man 
whose recent peril had so shaken her, and Laura Paine 
added : 

‘*Thank you, sir; it is full time we had some one here 
fit to be a commander. There is some hope for all of us 
now.” 

-And then a pallid and ominous countenance was thrust 
forward beside those of the two girls, and Percy Wetter- 
man hoarsely croaked : 

** You may command the men, but I command the mine. 
There has almost blood enough been shed already to let 
us out with our profits. More won’t hurt.” 

Holman glanced curiously at the last speaker, almost 
contemptuously muttering, ‘‘Crazy! Yes, gold-crazy ;” 
and then turned, with polished politeness, to the ladies, 
saying : 

‘‘T dare do anything which is right and best. My men 
will obey nobody but me, and so I am compelled to take 
command. Do I look as if I could not be trusted where 
such as you are concerned 2”’ 

**T could trust almost any man who had never been a 
miner,” said Laura Paine. 

‘‘But Iam a miner,” smilingly responded Holman. 

‘‘He is, and he is not, Laura,” interrupted Nellie. 
**Come away. He has better business on hand than talk- 
ing tous. Come into the house with me.” | 

Laura turned a very puzzled look upon her friend, but 
silently complied, nevertheless, and the two strolled slowly 
away, arm-in-arm, while Nellie’s father actually extended 
his hand to Cary Holman, saying, with something like an 
approach to seeming frankness : 

‘‘ All right, sir; I understand very well that your men 
would never think of taking orders from me, So yon beat 
off the Apaches for us, I do not see that we shall have any- 
thing to complain of. You will find the stockades strong 
enough, I think.” 

**T see that already,” began Holman, but just then old 
Hedger grasped his arm hard, and growled in his ear: 

‘‘'This way a minute! I’ve been a-scoutin’ round. This 
way !” 

And Hedger was a man to whose counsels any leader 
might be gled to listen in oan hour like that. 

The Apaches had fallen back, for the present, from the 


sharp fire which had been opened on them through the 


loopholes of the palisades, and Holman merely added to 
his strange host, “We will talk these things over by- 
and-by,” as he yielded to the urgency of the veteran miner. 
Only John Westfield seemed to care to follow them, and 
that none too closely, as the two strode away across the 
very moderate inclosure toward the little river. 

‘* Do you see that ?” asked Hedger. ‘‘ They knew what 
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they were about when they picked their site. The other 
bank’s a good fifty feet high, straight up and down, but 
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‘* That's it,” repeated Hedger. ‘‘ But for the Apaches, 
we could unload and go right to work.”’ 

‘* We will unload, anyhow, work or no work !” exclaimed 
Holman, as he strode suddenly forward. ‘Old man,” he 
shouted to Westfield, ‘‘where’s your mine ?” 

‘*Yonder,” replied father and son in a breath, and the 
latter added, ‘‘ But what can you do with our mine just 
now? It isn’t yours, even if you could work it. We 
haven’t abandoned it, if we did go off prospecting.” 

** You'll have to give it up for a while,” was the calm 
response, ‘and we can hide our traps in it till we come 


‘* It'll do first-rate for that,” said the old man, “and I'd 
as lief as not you'd deliver your goods to me.” 

‘* That’s what it amounts to, } suppose, if we don’t come 
back to claim it,” replied Holman ; but in another minute 
he had given the necessary orders to his men, and all who 
were not absolutely needed at the stockade—the wounded 
men answered for that—were speedily at work unloading 
and moving the heavy materials which had so stirred the 
enthusiasm of Percy Wetterman. 

As for that ghastly gold-worshiper, not the strongest 
man of the whole train performed such feats of frenzied 
strength or worked with a more subtle and provident intel- 
ligence. 

The wagons were driven around to the very face of the 
binff, and the ample jaws of the mine stood ready open to 
receive whatever might be fed to them ; while, from time 
to time, the toiling men were granted stray bite of infor- 
mation as to the depth, extent and richness of the gloomy 
hole which their grand ‘‘ outfit” seemed so unluckily to 
have ‘‘run to earth in.” 

‘* Like a hard-pushed coyote,’’ snarled old Hedger. 

‘‘But the Apaches will scarcely go for it there,” re- 


the river’s dreadful low. There’s the boat—and it’s a big | sponded Captain Varley, ‘‘if we close it up right.” 


one, too—hard aground, and I reckon the redskins could 
ride right in, up the channel, if they only knowed it.” 

‘‘ The river is rising,” quietly returned Holman—‘‘ can’t 
you see that ?” 

‘‘I didn’t see it—that’s a fact ;. but it is !”’ exclaimed 
Hedger. ‘‘ That’s worth something, anyhow.” 

‘* Worth everything,” said Holman. ‘‘ We've lost our 
provision-wagons, and, if the Apaches hang around, we 
can’t stand a siege,” 

‘‘That’s so,” dolefully returned Hedger. 

‘‘They'll stay till Winter, but they’ll have our scalps 
now,” added Holman. ‘Our mining-trip is wound up, 
old man.” 

At that moment the ears of all the little ‘‘ garrison ” 
were startled by a strange, hollow, triumphant, almost in- 
articulate cry, and the two adventurers by the riverside 
turned involuntarily in the direction from whence it came. 

On the tongue of one of the wagons, from which the 
mules were not even yet cast loose, stood (the lean, un- 
gainly, squalid form of Perey Wetterman, peering keenly 
forward under the tilt, with the air of a man who had just 
made a grand discovery. 

‘‘T knew it!” he shouted, after his singular yell had 
died away. ‘‘I knew what must be there. Oh, if we'd 
only had ’em before! Tools, crushers, machinery, pumps, 
and there's a steam-engine. It’s a little one, but it'll do. 
We're all right now, only there’s too many of ’em to di- 
vide with, that’s all.” 

It was even so, for Holman’s outfit had been of the 
completest sort, and that one wagon did not by any means 
contain all of ita varied inventions and appliances for the 
work it had been meant to do. 

The smile on Holman’s face grew sad enough as he list- 
ened, and he muttered ; ‘‘ But for the Apaches!” — 
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** We'll do that,” said Hedger. ‘I kin cork up that 
rat-hole in the bluff so that the Apaches won’t ever dream 
of it.” 

‘*But how will they ever get in here to hunt for it ?” 
asked a soft, low voice behind him, and the old miner 
turned in his tracks to find himself face to face with Laura 
Paine. 

‘Why, bless your pretty face, miss,” hesitatingly re- 
sponded old Hedger, ‘‘we can’t eat machinery. Even 
gold is the poorest kind of feed.” 

**I think I understand you,” murmured Laura, as she 
dropped her eyes and walked away. ‘‘ Can it be that even 
the Apaches are bringing me some hope of liberty ?” 

At that very moment, not many paces off, Cary Holman 
was standing in s sort of brown study, gazing at the 
house, the rude but well-constructed smelting apparatus, 
and the strong walls of the storehouse. 

‘* It will go hard with them,” he said to himself, aloud. 
‘** They'll have to leave pretty much everything.” 
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A very unsophisticated girl was Nellie Westfield, for 
there are some things that cannot be learned among the 
solitudes of the Arizona mines ; but the man she was talk- 
ing to was just the one to comprehend her. 

‘‘She has no idea how splendidly beautiful she is look- 
ing,” he said to himself, and then he added, aloud : ‘‘ Do 
you think you have courage enough to run the gauntlet 
of the Apaches in an effort to escape ?” 

‘‘T have had courage enough to stay and work here, 
day after day, with no company but Laura’s,” simply re- 
sponded Nellie. ‘‘The trouble will be to get father and 
John and Percy Wetterman to think of going.” 

‘‘ We will take their idols with us, and then they will 
come,” laughed Holman. ‘‘ How many of them are stocked 
away in that bit of a temple ? Oh, I don’t care to know 
your secrets—you need not tell me.” 

‘Nellie’s evident doubt and hesitation seemed instantly 
to vanish, for she mokes him straight in the eyes, and 
answered : 


OUTWITTING A HIGHWAYMAN.— SEE PAGE 303. 


“Even the gold ?” asked a clear, firm speaker at his 
side, in a tone that made him start involuntarily. 

‘‘Perhaps not, Miss Westfield,” he instantly replied. 
‘“‘If there is not too much of it. But what is gold com- 
pared to human blood ?” 

‘* And yet they said you were a miner,” returned Nellie. 

‘‘A miner,” laughed the young commander, ‘‘but not 
an idolater. The failure of my expedition costs me ‘half 
I am worth, but what of it? I took all the risks when I 
made my plans, and I must say I did not count in the 
scalps of two young ladies,” 

Nellie never smiled, but seriously, and almost solemnly, 
responded : 

‘‘T don’t know exactly what to make of myself, sir. 
For three long years I have thought of nothing but gold, 
day and night, and now it seems as if it were the most 
worthless thing in the world. And I am not a bit 
frightened, either—not since I saw you spring over the 
stockade,” 


‘*You mean, how much gold is there? Well, I don’t 
know—only there’s more than you can safely carry in the 
boat, and carry anything or anybody besides,” 

‘‘ Whew !” whistled Holman. ‘‘ That may make it bad 
for all of us. I must leave you now. It’s nearly sundown, 
and we shall have another brush with the Apaches between 
this and morning.” 

Nellie hurried away into the house without a word, but 
she did not go without an errand, as Holman learned be- 
fore many minutes had gone over his head. Long min- 
utes they were, too, and busy ones, for a man with such 
awful responsibilities on his hands. 


CuarTer IV, 

SrrancE beings are the men of the Western mountains, 
and full of numberless queer and wonderful expedients, 
taught them by the varied exigencies of their wild and 
wandering life, and; handed around) from man to man 
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among the guliches and sround the camp-fires. It is not 
ensy to imagine a “‘ corner”’ out of which some of them 
have not ‘‘found a way or made one.” 

Thoroughly posted as was old man Westfield, however, 
he was puzzled to the last degree, as he stood in front of 
the house watching the proceedings of a squad of his 
guests and defenders. 

** What can they want of such a quantity of mule-beef ?” 
he muttered. ‘One of ’em would have fed the lot of us 
for three days, if we only had feed for the rest. Ah, yes; 
they mean to jerk it and keep it. Not so bad an idea. But 
what are they doing with the hides and with those wagon- 
tilts ?” 

A curious piece of work it was, to tell the truth ; for, as 
male after mule was ruthlessly slaughtered, till a whole 
team had been sacrificed, their hides were stripped off 
with marvelous celerity, the strong hickory tilts or 
frames of the wagon-covers were torn down and clapped 
into them at their upper edges, as a kind of stretcher, 
until so many mule-skin bowls, so to speak, had been man- 
ufactured by lacing the edges of the skins roughly and 
tightly to the tilts, 

‘* What's all that for 2” he machanieally inquired of one 
of the busy mountain men. 

‘Ask Cary Holman,” was the curt response. ‘‘TI'd 
take off any hide in this yer stockade, if he gave me the 
word. Them things’ll float, won’t they, old man ?” 

A gleam of light flashed across the countenance of old 
Westfield, but just then the hawk-like face of his son was 
thrust into his, and the latter hoarsely exclaimed : 

‘‘They mean to desert us, and carry the girls and the 
gold away with them !” 

**Not so bad as that,” calmly and sternly interrupted 
Cary Holman himself, as he slowly approached. “If the 
Apaches give us a chance, we will be half-way to Bill Wil- 
liams’s Fork before sunrise ; but we don’t mean to leave 
anybody behind us, and I'll give you my word to bring 
you all back again.” 

Just at that moment, however, a fierce, all but animal, 
yell, from the rear of the house was followed by the sound 
of angry contention and the voice of Percy Wetterman 
shouting : 

‘‘ John, old man, this way ! 
the mine, machinery and all !” 

‘*Your friend is crazy,’’ said Holman. ‘* That’s the 
only thing to do in the fix we are in. How long can such 
& mere squad as ours hold this place without a hope of 
help, and without ten days’ provisions, except mule-beef ? 
Our only chance is to move at once.” 

‘And rob us!” roared John Westfield, as he put his 
hand on his revolver, menacingly. 

‘None o’ that, now,” quietly interposed one of Hol- 
man’s men, as the muzzle of his repeating-rifle rose to a 
level with John’s head. ‘No nonsense, mind yer, just 
now, if you please.” 

The grasping hand came away from the revolver, but 
the shouts of Percy Wetterman were changing into yells 
of such frantic and desperate ferocity, that the whole of 
them rushed forward toward the mine, as if impelled by 
the same instinct. 

The strong-armed miners were, indeed, rapidly closing 
up the entrance to the shaft with such a mass of slabs and 
boulders of rock as to give very good warrant that no 
lazy redskin would ever take the trouble to remove them ; 
and at a few paces’ distance stood, or rather danced up 
and down, the lean, ghostly form of Percy Wetterman, 
restrained now from any violent interference, strange to 
say, by nothing more or less than the small, sunburned 
hand of Laura Paine herself laid upon his arm. 


The villains are walling up 


‘* Be quiet, please, Percy,” she said, in a low and steady 
tone. ‘‘Do you not see that the mine cannot get away, 
nor the machinery either ?” 

‘*Of course it can’t,” hoarsely responded the ghastly 
miner ; ‘‘but how are we to get any more out ?” 

‘We shall lose all we have, and the machinery, too,” 
said Laura, quietly, ‘‘ unless we drive away the Apaches. 
Don’t you see it’s nearly sunset ?” 

‘*We can mine just as well——’’ began Wetterman. 

Bat his frenzied will was fast yielding to the magnetism 
of the fuir girl beside him, and she seemed all unconscious, 
as she led him away toward the house, of the admiring 
glances which were turned upon her by more than one 
pair of manly eyes. 

‘*She’s no ordinary girl,” muttered Captain Varley to 
himself; ‘‘but how she has changed since three years 
ago! I must have changed, too, for not a soul of them 
all appears to remember me. Perhaps because they have 
had something more interesting to think of this busy 
afternoon.” 

‘* Varley,” just then growled the voice of old Hedger in 
his ear, ‘‘this way, if you please. The captain says he'll 
be ‘ready for a move as soon as ever it’s gocd and dark. 
The rise is a-comin’ down right smart.” 

With but a dim comprehension of his comrade’s mean- 
ing, it must be confessed, the ex-oflicer of cavalry turned 
away and followed toward the bank of the river. 

Here, indeed, gazing out through the fading twilight 
over the rippling and glancing water, stood the stalwart 
leader of Holman’s outfit, and by his side, as if joining 
in the same silent sort of occupation, was no less a com- 
panion than Nellie Westfield herself. 

Cary Holman’s “ gazing,” however, like whatever else 
he might do, was likely to have a meaning in it, and ho 
quietly remarked to Hedger: 

‘*The boat’s nearly afloat, old man. Half an hour more 
of this, and we'll be all right. JI only wish I knew more 
about the navigation below.” 

‘*'We came up when the river was quite low,’ said Nel- 
lie, ‘but not so low as this. There are some sand-bars 
between this and Bill Williams's Fork.” 

‘*Of course there are,” growled Hedger; ‘‘ but a good 
rise’d kerry us over ’em. I ain’t afeared of no bars, if 
once we kin get shet of them ’Paches,.”’ 

‘‘We’'ll do that,” said Holman, cheecrily. ~ ‘* Captain 
Varley, Miss Westfield tells me she has met you before,” 

. The last remark was made in an abrupt and somewhat 
singular tone of voice, while the speaker looked steadily 
in the eyes of the ex-officer of cavalry. 

‘fT am happy to be recognized,” firmly aid politely re- 
sponded the soldier-miner, with a slightly heightened 
color on his bronzed cheeks; ‘ but I would like to ask 
if the recognition includes the other members of her 
family ?” 

“Not till I told them—but it does now,’ 
Nellie, with something of a tremor in her voice. 
must know if Captain Varley is still our enemy ?” 

‘Your enemy !” exclaimed the captain, with a hearty 
ring of surprise in his voice, ‘*I was never your enemy. 
Never mind now what John did, or Percy. All my wrath 
has Jong since been worked out of me. Teil them I will 
keep their secret even from Cary Holman—even frum 
yourself. As for Miss Paine, she knows it already.” 

“So do I,” faltered Nellio; ‘‘but if you will keep 
it oe 

‘* Keep it !’ exclaimed Varley. ‘I'll keep that as care- 
fully as they seemed to have kept my—well, never mind 
that. Tell them to come right along with us, and save 
their scalps, and their gold, too—I/want none of it.” 
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‘You always was a good fellow,” here broke in the 
hoarse, metallio voice of John Westfield. ‘‘I don’t ask 
you to forgive me, Varley, but I'll promise to make every- 
thing right and square——’ 

‘* And Cary Holman and the rest of us’ll try and help 
yo keep yer promise,” growled old Hedger. ‘‘I don’t 
want to know yer secrets, but yer come the boys with the 
mule-hides, and you fellers had better trot oat yer bullion 
short order. The redskins won’t wait till long arter dark 
afore they turn on thar music. Go in, now, and do yer 
level best. The boat’s all stowed and trimmed a’ready.” 

A glance was enough to assure all concerned of the 
truth of this assertion, and Nellis Westfield gazed curi- 
ously on the toppling and frail-loeking bowls.which the 
miners were launching at the waterside, securing them 
firmly together with their hide lariats. 

‘sWhen they’re all fastened together in that way,” ex- 
plained Holman, ‘‘no single one of them can upset, and 
they’re easier to manage.” 

‘‘T see,” said Nellie; ‘‘and you mean to keep the boat 
for the human part of your cargo.” 

Just then their ears were saluted by a piercing cry, and 
they turned to seo Percy Wetterman struggling in the 
grasp of John Westfield and his father. 

‘‘ Robbers, robbers!” he screamed, at the top of his 
voice. ‘* Varley has come for his money. I saw him out 
there. They are carrying it all away, now they’ve shut 
up the mine. Let me go—let me go!” 

**Percy, please be quiet,” answered the steady tones 
of Laura Paine. ‘‘How will the ingots ever be coined 
unless we have them carried to the mint ? Ingots are not 
money.” 

‘‘They are gold, though,” said the crazy miner, but less 
excitedly. ‘‘Not a counterfeit among them. Varley 
needon’t be afraid to take ’em this time. ’I'won’t hurt him 
to have them bars found in his quarters. Nobody won't 
ask hiin to resign for buying them. It’s all right, Varley, 
my boy ; take ’em to the mint. I'll go with ’em. Do 
you s’pose old Linderman would let them coin me? I’ve 


worked in that vein till I feel as if I was all pure gold—all 


but my head. Put’em in, boys—put’em in. I'll ride 
right along on the top of the load. 

“I’m glad it’s getting dark,” muttered Holman. ‘ That 
fellow’ll throw away all our scalps if we can’t keep him 
still.” 

‘‘Let him ride on the gold, then,” said Laura Paine. 
‘‘T’'ll tell him he mustn’t say a word, or he may lose it.” 

In a moment more an utter hush in the direction of 
Percy Wettermin announced the success of Laura’s strata- 
gem, and “on the gold ” was not by any means an unsafe 
place to ride, now the strongly-made bowls of mule-hide 
were so heavily ballasted. 

No danger of upsetting now, and they swung out into 
the stream as steadily as any boat could have done, while 
in one of the central floats cowered the emaciated form of 
the gold-lunatic. 

Pitch-dark, and the increasing roar of the torrent, no 
leas than its steady climbing of tho low bank, told how 
fast the flood was coming down from the mountains. 

‘‘ All ready now, Hedger ?” asked Holman. 

‘‘All ready,” responded Hedger ; ‘‘but it’s all-fired 
queer thar ain’t no sign of tho redskins.” 

‘‘ Cast off, then, as soon as the raft gets well out. 
lence, all !’” 

Silence it was, in the crowded boat and in the aban- 
doned stockade; but the miners of Holman’s outfit had 
no doubt in their own minds that their trip was likely to 
be a “good thing,” for they had emptied the Westfield 
treasure-house with their own hands, and what were a few 


Si- 


mules and wagons to a haul like that? If they got away 
with it ! 

That was the point, indeed; but where could all the 
Apaches have gone to ? 

Where? Gone? Not gone at all, perhaps—or what 
could be the meaning of that shadowy line of dusky 
figures slowly advancing into the torrent just below the 
stockade ? 

‘‘If the rise hadn’t come,” exclaimed Holman to Nellie 
Westfield, ‘‘they’d have had all our scalps in ten minutes. 
Pull well out, boys—now, down-stream !” 

But, as the latter order was obeyed and the well-pulled 
oars seconded the swift strength of the current, the night 
became suddenly hideous with savage yells and fierce 
shouts of anticipated triumph, as the Apaches discovered 
their intended victims, and urged their horses forward 
through the water. 

Not deep enough to swim in, truly, but quite deep 
enough to impede the motions of even such wild horse- 
men, and that was a terribly dangerous craft to ride too 
close upon. 

Touch and go it was, through that screeching, plung- 
ing, charging line of shadowy foemen, with the rifles and 
revolvers all the while replying to the twanging of the 
bows and the whirring of the Jances, and many a painted 
rider rolled from his saddle to be swept away on the fast- 
gathering strength of the torrent from the mountains. 

‘** Oh, it is terrible !” exclaimed Nellie Westfield, as she 
cowered in the boat between her father and Cary Holman. 

‘‘Courage, my dear young lady,” returned the stalwart 
commander. ‘‘ We shall be out of their reach in three 
minutes.” 

‘* And all this for gold !” exclaimed Laura Paine. ‘‘Oh, 
Captain Varley ! I never want to see any more gold in all 
my life,’ 

‘Gold is good, Laura,” said the ex-officer, with the 
tone of an old acquaintance, ‘‘and yours is fairly earned. 
It is only ill-gotten gold that one should never wish to 
see.” 

It was a strange moment in which to moralize, with the 
Apaches yelling around them and with the deep groans of 
their own wounded men ringing in their ears; but Laura 
seemed to understand the matter. 

In a few moments more, indeed, Cary Holman’s pro- 
phecy was fulfilled, and the boat and its precious convoy 
were spinning away down the swift current, with no re- 
maining danger or difficulty apparent than might belong 
to the task of keeping the centre of the stream, and mak- 
ing the best possible use of the oars. 

Even this was suspended at last, in spite of the certainty 
that their foes on land would make an effort to follow ; 
for not more than half the occupants of the boat had 
passed that perilous gantlet uninjured. 

No such thing as going ashore, or even striking a light ; 
but the best was done that could be for all the wounded. 
And then old Hedger rose to his feet, and there was a 
melancholy solemnity in his voice as he tersely reported : 

*““Only ten men left of Holman’s outfit, besides him 
and Captain Varley, and thar’s two won't live till day- 
light. John Westfield dead and overboard —sprung right 
out when the arrer struck him.” 

‘‘I’'m glad I forgave him,” said Captain Varley. 

‘Gold !” murmured Laura. 

“Forward! Give way, boys!” sternly commanded 
Cary Holman. 

But Nellie Westfield was sobbing above the white head 
of her father, bowed in her lap, and she did not hear 
them, a few minutes later, when they reported that the 
** gold-float ” contained no ‘trace of Percy, Wetterman. 
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And so all night long, till the burning sun of Arizona 
once more came back to show their way toward safety and 
civilization, the boat and its convoy spun along, more and 
more swiftly, and there was little remaining danger of 
tueir being overtaken. 

Nor have we any need to follow, mile by mile, the voy- 
age down Bill Williams's Fork, or the intermediate inci- 
dents of the strange return of Cary Holman’s outfit. 
But, a few weeks later, a white-haired old gentleman stood 
on the deck of a Panama steamer, with a youthful pair on 
either side of him, whose every word and look revealed 
their unmistakable story to the most casual observer. 

‘‘Go back!” he was saying. “I go back? The 
Apaches may open the mine if they will, but it scems to 
me as if the mouth of it were sealed with blood.” 

‘‘Don’t speak of it, father, please don’t,” said Nellie. 
‘‘Cary and I will try and make you forget all about it.” 

‘‘Laura, dear,” half whispered Captain Varley, ‘‘ I must 
fix that matter of my resignation, you know; but I think 
we are beginning to find that even gold has its uses.” 

‘‘But only because we have found something better,” 
responded Laura. 

And so the great steamer puffed away through the 
‘‘Golden Horn” with the bridal party that came home 
together from the wreck of ‘‘Cary Holman’s Outfit.” | 


—_—— 
—_—_—— 


THE WASHINGTONS OF YORKSHIRE. 


Grorce WASHINGTON was descended from a Yorkshire 
family of importance, as were also Penn, and Winthrop, 
the first Governor of Massachusetts. These three were 
merely private English gentlemen, men of education and 
leisure, who might have lived and died unknown had their 
lot been cast in happier times. Fervent loyalty was 
always the characteristic of the Washingtons, and even 
Georgsa Washington himself fought for the Georges against 
the French. In Cromwell’s reign an attempt was made 
to restore Oharles IL, and John Washington and his 
brotker were implicated. But they were more fortunate 
than their companion-in-arms, the Earl of Derby. They 
managed to get away to America; but Lord Derby, less 
fortunate, was captured and executed at Bolton ; and the 
quaint old house in Chester where he spent his last night 
is an object of great interest with all visitors to the city. 
It is now divided into cottages, but a richly carved oak 
front speaks of its former splendor. 

The nephew of John Washington was Sir Henry Wash- 
ington, who defended the City of Worcester in the cause 
of Charles I., and indeed held out to the last, with only 
scanty means. He was repeatedly called upon to sur- 
render, as his affairs were hopeless, and was promised that 
his life should be spared; but he refused to do so 
till he had the permission of Charles; and at last, when 
resistance was no longer possible, he wrote to Fairfax, who 
was marching in triumph from Haddington, the following 
letter: 

“Sir :—It is acknowledged by your books, and by report of your 
quarter, that the King is in some of your armies. That granted, 
it may be easy for you to procuro his Majesty's commands for the 
disposal of this garrison, Tilt then I shal! make good the trust 
reposed on me. As for conditions, if I shall be necessitated, I 
snall make the best I can. The worst I know, and fear not. If 1 
had, the profession of a soldier had not been begun, ner so long 
continued, by Your Excellency’s humble servant, 

“ HENRY WASHINGTON.” 


This was in the year 1646, and five years later the Mayor 
of Worcester, Thomas Lysons, was sent to Warwick Castle 
in imprisonment till he should be tried in London for 
proclaiming Charles IL, the rightful King of England, 


This Lysons was the direct ancestor of the Colonel Ly- 
sons (now Sir Daniel) who held a command in Canada. 

That the mayor should have been consigned to War- 
wick Castle will not be wondered at, when we remember 
that Lord Warwick himself had so far meditated an emi- 
gration in Laud’s time that he secured the proprietorship 
of the Connecticut Valley. 

The family of Washington can be traced, however, much 
further back than the period we are speaking of, Formerly 
they held estates in Durham, and the name is spelt vari- 
ously De Wessyngton and Wessington. In the venerable 
library of Chester Cathedral, where this is written, Bondo 
de Wessyngton’s name occurs in copies of charters six 
hundred years old. John Wessington, as appears from 
Dagdale’s ‘‘ Monasticon,” was the prior of Durham in the 
reigos of Henry V. and Heury VI. He wrote a treatise on 
the rights and privileges of Durham Cathedral, which 1s 
still preserved in the Cotton Library. He held his digni- 
ties for thirty years, and was engaged in a dispute with 
the Pontiff upon eertain privileges which the latter wished 
to encroach upon, but found the prior not so pliable as he 
could have desired. One of the family, John Washington, 
lived at Washington, in Lancashire; and his only daugh- 
ter and heiress married James Lawrence in the year 1252, 
bringing him as a dowry a large landed property. His 
descendant is Mr. Laurence, of Sandywell Park. 

But the more immediate ancestry of George Washing-. 
ton must be sought in Sulgrave, Northamptonshire. At 
Sulgrave was a monastery, and it was dissolved by Henry 
VIIL at the same time as the other religious houses, A 
large part of its estates were granted to the Washington 
fam‘ly ; and in the old church of Sulgrave isa plate of 
br.ss with the names of Lawrence Washington and his 
wife incised on it, and also of his eight sons and nine 
daughters, Sulgrave is in a pleasant rural part of Eng- 
land, not far from Banbury and from Whittlebury Forest. 
The mansion of the Washingtons was probably at one 
time the priors’ dwelling, and altered for their use. Part 
of it still remains, and is converted into a farmhouse ; and 
in a buttery-hatch is a piece of stained glass with the 
Washington crest upon it. 

John Washington, of South Cave Castle, was the great- 
grandson of the lord of the manor of Sulgrave. South 
Cave Castle, engraved on page 296, is reached by the 
railway that runs between York and Hull. Brough is the 
nearest station, and from there to South Cave is a walk or 
drive of three miles. The road is a pleasant one, and lies 
through a shaded lane, with here and there a long open- 
ing, and some comfortable dwellings, set in dark ever- 
greens, Aroad that turns to the right leads us to Hull 
and the village of Rowley, which is quite worth a visit, as 
it was the veritable parent of Rowley, Mass.—indeed, all 
the inhabitants left Rowley, York, with their vicar, and 
crossed the ocean to their new home. South Cave Castle 
is a traly delightful residence, and is well seen from the 
road—whence, in fact, the drawing shown is taken. It 
has, of course, undergone some modernizing since the 
Washingtons resided there; but the dimensions are the 
same, and the pleasant park is circumscribed by the same 
boundaries. Plate-glass windows have superseded the 
old-fashioned mullions and lead lights, and paneled doors 
have been placed in frames, instead of the heavy ones 
studded with nail-heads ; but an old engraving I saw in 
York gives the same walls and elms ; and doubtless the 
rooks are lineally descended from those that heralded 
Springtime to John Washington. 

In one corner of the park stands South Cave Church, &@ 
small but venerable building, in the shadiest of churo.- 
yards, An embattled gateway, with a wrought-iron gat’, 
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that leads up to the Hall, juts out on the road opposite to 
where the view is taken from, and one of the sides of the 
archway is extended into a quaint lodge, covered with 
ivy. The wall of the lodge forms a boundary of the 
churchyard, and the whole group is of exquisite beauty. 
Of course a private path through the park leads into the 
chancel, where the family pews are. There is a fine col- 
lection of paintings here—one of President Washington, 
on which a great value is set, among them, The little 
church has the dignity of being a parish one and posseas- 
ing a rector ; and here the parish records are kept. Un- 
happily, they are very imperfect ; those relating to Wash- 
ington’s great-grandfather are not to be found, and there 
are others of later date that are very puzzling. 

It would appear to have been the opinion of most of the 
historians of the family that their connection with the 
Yorkshire property ceased after the emigration in the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; but this is not the 
case. Henry Washington, variously described as of Sy- 
mond’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, Doncaster and Cookham, 
etc., married Eleanor Harrison, in the year 1689. She 
was the daughter of Richard Harrison, armiger ; and the 
sincular part of it is, that he succeeded to the property in 
right of his wife. The question naturally arises, Who this 
Henry Washington was? and, curiously enough, it was 
impossible for us to decide, even with the advantage of 
being on the spot, with the registers all before us, Var- 
ious theories suggested themselves to a gentleman who 
resides not far from South Cave, and has made the Wash- 
ington family a study; but none are free from difficulty ; 
and it seems to both of us that South Cave Castle has 
come into the family possession twice over, and Henry 
Washington is only an episode. He may have been, and 
probably was, a connection of the gallant defender of 
Worcester ; and it is ourious that he had two daughters, 
Susannah and Elizabeth, whose baptism is duly recorded 
in the register; Sir Henry, too, had two sisters, also 
named Susannah and Elizabeth, which would point to these 
being family names. Susannah died, and is buried at the 
church in the precincts of the park ; and the estate seems 
to have become the property of her sister, who married 
John Idell in the year 1719; and they sold it to the 
present proprietor’s family. 

It is a little singular that after so short a lapse of time 
there should be the least difficulty in exactly tracing out 
all the connections of the parties ; but in many similar in- 
stances the troubled times and family changes caused 
records to be mislaid or lost. 


OUTWITTING A HIGHWAYMAN, 


As THE chivalrous Robin Hood suffered more than one 
defeat from tanners, tinkers and sturdy beggars, so Red- 
mond met a vanquisher in a shopkeeper’s apprentice. 
The youth’s master having to receive a good round sum of 
money in Newry, was afraid, on his return to Dundalk, his 
native town, to risk an encounter with Redmond or some of 
his gang. In the master’s perplexity, his apprentice, six- 
teen years of age, offered his services, which, after some 
hesitation, were accepted. The youth, in the words of 
Mr. Congrave, author of the ‘‘Irish Rogues arid Rappa- 
rees,” went to the field and brought home an old vicious 
screw (much of the same humor with Sir Teague O’Regan’s 
war-horse, on which he rode out to meet Duke Schomberg 
at the surrender of Charlemont), that, when any other 
came up to meet him on the road, he always strove to bite 
or kick, and by which means he commonly kept the road 
to himself. As ho wended on his way he was overtaken 
by a well-dressed gentleman, with whom he freely entered 


into discourse, making no secret of his business, or of his 
expectation of being about the same place on his return 
to-morrow with onc hundred pounds in his possession. 

‘‘I wonder,”’ said his fellow-traveler, ‘‘ you are so free 
in your communication with strangers, How can you tell 
but that [ may be Redmond O’Hanlon, or one of his gang ?” 

‘*Oh, oh !” said the boy, bursting out laughing, ‘‘ such 
® nice-looking gentleman as you are to bearobbcr! Do 
you think I haven’t eyes ?” 

‘“Well, at all events I advise you to be more discreet. 
Redmond is famous at disguises, and will pin yeuif he gets 
wind of your business, Here’s a crown to drink my 
health, but keep a bridle on your tongue.” 

The youth sobered at once and made the promise. 
And, even as the boy expected, the gentleman overtook 
him as he was returning next day, and the conversation 
Was resumed. 

‘‘ Well, my boy, I suppose from your looks you have 
not met with any bad company, and your money is safe ?” 

‘* Indeed it is, sir; many thanks for your good advice.” 

‘* How are you carrying it?” 

‘In the two ende of this ticken wallet.” 

‘*Dear me, I would like to feel the weight of it, out of 
curiosity ;”? and he approached, but the horse lashed out, 
and he was obliged to keep his distance. 

‘‘Throw over that wallet,” said he, rather sternly for 
such a fine-spoken gentleman. 

‘‘Qh, sir, honey, you wouldn’t rob me! 
the master say ?” 

“‘T don’t know, but this is what I say : If you do not 
surrender it at onco I will send a bullet through you, and 
another through your garran.” 

‘*T promised my master not to let myself be robbed till 
I was in danger of my life. Here is the money, but you 
must take the trouble of crossing tho ditch for it.” 

So saying, he heaved the bag over the slough that bor- 
dered the road, and the hedge beyond it, into the next 
field. 

This annoyed the highwayman, but, judging the prize 
worth the trouble, he dismounted, scrambled over the 
dyke and fence higher up, and laid his hands on the bag. 
Hearing a clatter, he raised his head, looked over the 
fence, saw the innocent youth making the road to Dundalk 
short on his own (Redmond’s) good steed, and the vicious 
steed prancing about the road, and longing for some one 
to fly at. He was enraged at being so taken in, but much 
more when he found that the two ends of the precious 
wallet contained nothing more valuable than the copper 
half-pence of the time, value of thirty or forty shillings. 
So there we must leave our outlaw, encumbered with his 
copper, and not daring to lay hands on the ill-tempered 
and dangerous garran left at his discretion. The boy ar- 
rived safe in Dundalk, with the hundred guineas quilted 
into his waistcoat. 


What would 


CUSTOMS OF OLD SPAIN. 
SPANISH WEDDING DANCES. 


Sunny Spain! The “traveling ten thousand ” ignore 
the fact that Madrid is but thirty-six hours from Paris. 
Nobody thinks of crossing the Pyrenees, and yet behind 
the “purple ridge” lies one of the most quaint, the most 
interesting and the most picturesque countries in the wide 
world. Quaint, because it is two hundred years behind its 
time; interesting, because of its antiquity and its conserv- 
ative clinging to the traditions of its glorious past ; pic- 
turesque, because of: its sierras, its valleys, its plains, its 
rivers, its vegetation, its (costumes,..I have wandered 
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through Spain, and my souvenir is what a painter would 
call a *‘clot of color.” Fortuny dipped his brush in 
sunlight, and gave the world Spain. 

My first visit to Spain was via Paris. I struck Mar- 
seilles, and then Perpignan. The Carlists had destroyed 
the railroad, so I crossed the Pyrenees to Gerona, and 
from Gerona I took rail to Barcelona, the Manchester of 
Spain. What a wondrous city is this same Barcelona! 
It reminded me of an old tree upon which new timber 
had been engrafted. What wondrous old streets, and won- 
drous old houses, the facades and balconies carved in su- 
perb relief! what wondrous old buildings and churches 
and gateways! jewelers in one street, shoomakers in an- 
other, trunk-makers in a third—each street confining a 
special trade within its limits. Then the new town, with 
its glittering Calle Fernando, too French by half, and its 
Rambla, stretching two miles from the Mediterranean, 
with its four rows of troes, and its flower-market like a 
gaudy ribbon bordered by green, Then the Gracia, with 
the residences of the merchant princes; Mauresque, in 
white marble, with gilt balconies, open courts and fount- 
ains. Then its Mon Juich—that steep hill leaning over 
the city, crowned by a fortress bristling with guns; then 
its gifana or gypsy quarter, Sanche, four miles away in 
the hills, glowing with flowers and the tender gray-green 
of the foliage of the pepper woods. Barcelona! I lay 
. down my pen to waft a kiss to thee from the tips of my 
fingers ! 

Madrid is too Parisian. Go on the Puerta del Sol, and you 
imagine yourself ona third-rate boulevard. The costumes, 
too, ‘are all Frenchy—the men in high hats, and short- 
tailed coats, and wide-at-the-feet trousers, and impossible 
boots, while their linen is up around their ears and out to 
the tips of their fingers ; the ladies, too, have cast aside 
the picturesque and becoming vail, comb and mantilla, and 
emulate the cheap fashions of the Bois de Boulogne. 

To behold Spain, as Spain, you must either linger in 
the Basque Provinces or go south to beautiful Seville, the 
city of the Giralda and the Alezar—the birthplace of 
Murillo, the shrine of his most magnificent masterpieces. 
It is in Seville that the cigarrera and maja flourish—those 
seductive types of Andalusian femininity, so often men- 
tioned in song and story, and in whom are now vested the 
national dances of Spain. The Andalusian maja is often a 
maker of cigarettes, but still oftener—I must sacrifice 
poesy to fact—a vender of fried fish, or a castafiera, that is, 
x lounger at tavern doors. As the manola of Madrid has 
disappeared, so in a short time will the maja become an 
institution of the past. 

The maja is passionately fond of the bull-fight, and will 
acknowledge no suitor but a forrero, She never quits the 
front row of the stalls allotted to spectators until the last 
bull, el toro de gracia, receives its death-blow from the 
cachetero. She is present at all ceremonials, from christen- 
ings to funerals and mortuary masses; but it is at village 
weddings that she is supreme, for she is queen of the 
danoe, and it is at her bidding that the guitars strike up 
the drone of the fandango, or the fiercely fascinating 
strain of the bolero, 

I was fortunate enough to be present at a wedding-party 
given at a venta, or wayside inn, on the Cadiz road. The 
cavaliers or majos, including the bridegroom, wore the well- 
known Andalusian costume, consisting of the sombrero 
calafiés coquettishly poised on the ear, the vest a perfect 
eruption of silver buttons filigreed, the jacket of figured 
velvet, with a bouquet of vivid flowers embroidered on the 
back, not forgetting the two pocket-handkerchiefs em- 
broidered by the maja, which stuck out conspicuously 
from pockets inserted in the breast. The remainder of the 


costume is composed of a silken sash, short brecches, and 
leathern gaiters embroidered in silks of the most lively 
colors, The majas were attired in short skirta, with crape 
shawls of yellow or cerise. Their bodices were of blue or 
scarlet, and richly trimmed about the shoulders with gold 
and silver beads. Some bore guitars, and all were armed 
with castanets. The happy couple had just been joined 
for better or worse by the padre at the adjoining church, 

the bells of which clanged as if bent upon deafening the 
villagers for life, and the blushing bride, a superb spe- 
cimen of the blue-black-haired, dark-eyed, red-lipped, 
white-toothed, swarthy, exquisitely formed Andalusian, 
was seated in a chair of state in the little portico of the 
venta, the bridegroom beside her, all idiotic smiles, begotten 
of the vino tinto, or red wine, administered to him from the 
great dota, or sheepskin. 

‘*A dance | a dance |!” was suddenly shouted by one of 
the male guests to the rattling of castanets. The word 
was taken up as in chorus, and in an instant an old hag— 
how hideous the old women of Spain are !—aided by several 
of the villagers, proceeded to brush the dust from the 
roadway with brooms made of the rushes which grow so 
plentifully on the banks of the beautiful Guadalquivir. 
The small boys turned somersaults in a very ecstasy of 
joyous expectation, and the little girls squatted on the 
ground, forming a sort of ring. 

While the mujas and majos are preparing to perform on 
the light fantastic toe, let me say a word or two on the 
subject of the national dances of Spain. The pavana, 
danced in the Middle Ages, was a stately and graceful step, 
which spread into France and Italy. Its motions resem- 
bled the movements of the peacock, hence the name, It 
was a dance at which Catherine de Medicis excelled. The 
short cloak and rapier of her courtiers imparted an especial 
grace to it. 

The paspié, so well known in France in the seventeenth 
century, was but the pavana in another form. A Spanish 
dance, very popular during the sixteenth century, was the 
pasacalle, the name signifying a ‘‘ walk in the street,” and 
it had its origin with the young people, who danced in 
the streets by night. The /olias, or folly dance, was very 
early known in Spain. It is stated that Peter I., King of 
Portugal, was so captivated with the folias, that he often 
passed entire nights in dancing it with his children and 
with his courtiers. 

In the sixteenth century, a distinction was made between 
the danzas and the bayles, In the former, the legs only 
played the important rd/e; in the latter, all the body was 
in play. The saraband was an offshoot of the bayles, and 
was named by Cervantes ‘‘the dance of the devil.” The 
saraband was danced by several couples of men and ~omen, 
and to the guitar. 

The gira may be reckoned amongst the most ancien. 
dances. A person was placed in the middle of a circle 
formed on the floor, within which it was necessary to 
dance to a lively measure on one leg, without touching 
the line, and with a glass full of water on the head. The 
danza prima is equally one of the most ancient dances, 
and it was danced by a number of persons holding hands 
and singing. The villano was danced by clapping the 
hands and striking the soles of the feet alternately. 

A curious dance, the danza de espadas, or dance of swords, 
was very much in vogue in Castille during the time of 
Cervantes. The Arabs and Moors of Spain had also = 
dances—the zambras and the leylas. 

By degrees the national dances disappeareu from die 
theatre, At the commencement of the last century the sara- 
band and chaconne were completely abandoned, as well as 
the other dances of the same character. At this epoch ap- 
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peared the seguidilla, the fandango and the bolero. The 
seguidilla has a livelier movement than the bolero. I must 
not omit mention of the fandango, so celebrated amongst 
all the old Spanish dances. An enthusiastic Spanish writer 
declares, ‘‘it is worthy of being executed at Paphos in the 
Temple of Venus.” 

The national air of the fandango, like an electric spark, 
strikes and causes all hearts to leap ; women, girls, young 
men and old—all are struck by it, and all are moved to 
sing this air, so fetching to the ears and souls of Spain. 
The dancers fling themselves into the dance, one set fur- 
nished with castaneta, the others snapping their fingers to 
imitate the sound. The women signalize themselves by 
the delicacy, the lightness, the flexibility of their move- 
ments, and the voluptuonsness of their attitudes. They 
mark the time with charming accuracy by tapping their 
heels on the floor. The dancers advance, retreat, unite 
and pursue in turn; but suddenly the music ceases, and 
the “high art” of the dancers is to remain as if suddenly 
petrified. Then the guitars reecommence to twang, the cas- 
tanets to click-clack, and the seductive dance is resumed, 
the voluptuous movements of the dancers causing the on- 
lookers a frantic pleasure and delight. 

The Andalusians of to-day are passionately fond of the 
seguidilla bolera. This dance is depicted on the fans sold 
on the days of bull-fighte, which are named abanicos de 
calafia. Village Murillos select this dance as the subject 
of their masterpieces. The verses sung to the seguidilla 
are of great simplicity. They are called Ja copia, and are 
four in number, The following is a specimen : 


En el mar de Cupido 
Siempre hay borrascas, 
Y en ninguno zozobran 
Tantas escuedras: 
Pero non obstante 
Siempre son infinitos 
Suo navegantes | 


On the occasion of this wedding the favorite dance was 
performed, all the on-lookers joining in singing or chant- 
ing la copla. The dance commenced by a twanging of the 
gnitara, followed by a banging of tambonrines. Then each 
dancer chose his pareja, or partner, and the couples stood 
vis-a-vis at about four paces from one another. The 
conla was then heard, and at the end of the last words of 
the final verse, the dancers began to rattle their castanets, 
then with a bound they leaped into the dance, turning and 
twirling and flying and pursuing, all in superb time, and 
with a grace, agility and vivacity that was irresistibly fas- 
cinating. With the last note of the air the dancers re- 
mained rigid, and as if turned into blocks of marble ; 
then came unstinted applause, with the ory, ‘‘ Bien parado! 
bien parado /” Again and yet again was the seguidilla bolero 
danced, and until the moment arrived when the stirrup-cup 
of vino tinto came to be presented to the bridegroom, who, 
after sipping, offered it to the bride, seated pillion fashion 
behind him. 

The newly married man had already been imbibing 
freely of anisao a8 well as the red wine of the country, and 
it was with no steady hand that he raised the beaker to 
his lips. The bride merely tastec it, and then, amidst the 
click-clack of castanets, the twangiug of guitars, the rat- 
tling of tambonrines, the shouts of the company, the yell- 
ing of the children, and the barking of the village curs, 
the newly married pair rode off in the direction of the farm 
of which the bridegroom was proprietor. Then the road- 
way opposite the posada was again carefully swept, and 
the much-loved seguidilla recommenced with a brio 
that touched upon the pronounced gymnastics of the 
CANCAN, 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ROMAN VIOLETS,’’ ETC. 


Panrs is the capital of the civilized world. At least, so 
say her inhabitants, the artists, politicians, literati of 
France. Modern patriots may, perchance, complain that 
she draws into her resistless urms all the genius, the 
beauty, the freshness of the country, and by her weird 
magic so transforms them that they can no longer live 
away from her; and thus the great tide of ‘‘centraliza- 
tion” flows ever upward toward her gates—as the stream 
of barbarian Teutons of old,was drawn unceasingly onward 
to the wonders and the treasures of Rome—returning never 
again. 

But, after all, who shall complain, when she thus draws, 
together all the mighty minds of France, so that her 
scons alone in all the world still glow and sparkle with the 
wit and mirth of genius, and the laughter of the gods? 
We used to long, perhaps, for the days of De Sévigné and 
De Stael, of La Rochefoucanld and La Fontaine, of witty 
abbés and précieuses ladies ; but where has the world seen a 
more marvelous assemblage of genius than the group who 
shone side by side some thirty years ago: Béranger, La- 
martine, De Musset, Alexandre Dumas, Georges Sand. 
Sainte-Beuve, Jules Janin, Delphine Gay, Théophile Gan- 
tier—and last, but not least, Victor Hugo! 

Seventy-eight years have passed over his veteran head, 
and Victor Hugo alone of all that brilliant company sur- 
vives to receive the homage of the world. What must it 
be for him to look back on the days that are passed, and 
revive forgotten memories of those who once stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with him in the battle! Surely he, if auy 
man, could well write—after the fashion of our days—on 
‘‘Dead men whom I have known.” Hours with Chateau 
briand, chatting over his big ‘‘ cuvette d’eau,” sleeves tucked 
up and soap in hand, discussing politics with his young 
visitor in the intervals of his toilet. Days when he break. 
fasted with the celebrated preacher |’Abbé Frayssinous, 
and sandwiched in a dinner among the actresses of the 
Opéra-Comique, before calling on his confessor, M. de 
Lamennais, that brilliant but fallen star of the Church of 
France, who might have done better things in that hour of 
grace begun by the perusal of ‘‘ Le Génie du Christian- 
isme,” than to ‘‘ remplacer la confession par une causerie,” 
when his young penitent confessed as a “‘ gros péché” the 
agaceries of his fair hostesses !—or essayed a word of coun- 
sel, with boyish patronage, toa fair, ruddy, feminine-look- 
ing youth of twelve, who occasionally spent his Sundays 
with the Foucher family, and kept the whole table in a 
roar of laughter by his clever mimicry, scribbling verses 
in a corner between whiles with the signature ‘‘ Alfred 
de Musset”; or exchanged rhyming letters with M. de 
Lamartine, and vowed that their names should go down to 
posterity together. 

This was the season of youth and struggle, when he was 
literally ‘‘ passing rich on forty pounds a year ”—one 
thousand francs his sole fixed revenue, on which he lived 
and married, and even traveled; the last a charming little 
tour in Switzerland, on the proceeds of a book which has 
never yet come out, to be written by MM. Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Charles Nodier and Taylor, conjointly. 

One is apt to wonder whether, in some corner of Bo- 
hemian Paris, any modern ‘ Marius ”’ is, like his proto- 
type, living now on fourteen francs a week, with three 
shirts in a big wardrobe, and very littie else, but always 
finding means of giving a five-franc piece, or even a fifty- 
franc dinner on occasion, toa friend in need. If such a 
one there be, waiting for future fame, we may be sure the 


VICTOR HUGO IN THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 
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VICTOR HUGO DELIVERING A FUNERAL ORATION AT THE TOMB OF 
FREDERICK LEMAITRE, IN MONTMARTRE CEMETERY. 


old poet’s heart would warm toward that youth from the |_who believed in Victor Hugo’!” One thing is certain— 


brilliantly-lighted and thronged salon in the Avenue 
d’Eylau, where he now holds his little court, and reigns 
over the world of literature like a king. The enfant sub- 
lime, so hailed by Chateaubriand at his first entrance into 
life as a worthy successor to himself, has outlived most of 
his contemporaries, In his day and under his guidance, 
the whole French drama, the entire range of poetry and 
fiction, have been enrolled under the banner of Romanti- 
cism ; and he stands fourth alone as its master, its repre- 
sentative, and its hero. 

Yet, how the times have changed! As one of his re- 
viewers said to him, ‘‘The two men who are most thor- 
oughly detested in all France are M. de Polignac and you !” 
His very name was as an apple of discord everywhere. 
One poor youth in the provinces fought a duel, with fatal 
result to himself, on behalf of ‘‘ Hernani,” at a time when 
its author was receiving such threatening anonymous let- 
ters that his 


that he believed in himself. Believed, not with the 
vulgar vanity of the little-minded man, or the conceit of 
the parvenu, self-made, self-taught, self-important ; but 
with the sublime consciousness of genius which can afford 
to be infinitely humble, while yet, like poor André 
Chenier, with his despairing pressure of the throbbing 
temples so soon to grow cold and still, it whispers, 
‘*Pourtant il y avait quelque chose Ja.”” And in this con- 
sciousness lies the germ of victory. 

Victor Marie Hugo was born on the 26th of February, 
1802, at Besangon. He was the youngest of three sons, 
and their father, General Hugo, being engaged in the vari- 
ous campaigns in Italy and Spain up to the time of Napo- 
leon’s defeat and exile, Madame Hugo and her children 
followed him into both countries, and thus their early 


years were spent amid strange sights and scenes, following 


the fortunes of war. After the fall of the Emperor, 


General Hugo 


supporters 


was deprived 


thought it. 


of his com- 


necessary to 
form a body- 
guard round 
his person 
each night in 
going to and 
returning 
from the 
theatre where 
it was repre- 
sented ; while 
far away from 
the scene of 
action another 
disciple, a 
poor corporal 
of dragoons, 
was writing in 
his will: “I 
desire to have 
the following 
inscription on 
my tomb, 
‘ Here lies one 
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then came to 
Paris and 
placed his two 
younger boys 
in @ prepara- 
tory school in 
the Rue Sainte 
Marguerite, 
with a view to 
| their entering 
**)’£oole Poly- 
technique” 
later on. 
Here, in the 
intervals of 
study, young 
Victor organ- 
ized dramatic 
representa- 
tions among 
his school- 
fellows, and 
filled. volumes 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


He has always been specially tender—with the tender- | a like success, left college and lived at home with their 


ness of a noble and manly nature—toward the weaker sex ; 
and at this age the one woman in the world for him was 
his mother, To her he addressed some of the most deli- 
cately polished of his early verses; from her he derived 
the passionate royalism which in his youth held the place 
of creed to him; from her, also, alas! he imbibed the 
spirit of antagonism to Christianity which, except for one 
brief moment in youth, has outlived the rest of his tradi- 
tional creeds. She was an ardent disciple of Voltaire, and 
her infinence asserted itself upon the boys from their 
earliest years. When placing them for a time in a Catholic 
school in Spain, she objected to the rule that all the schol- 
ars should att-nd Mass daily. 

‘‘It is an absolute rule of the school, madame,” urged 
the master. 

‘*Then enter them as Protestants,” replied the mother, 
** for they shall not go.” 

And later on, in Paris, when the rest of the school went 
on Sundays to Mass, Victor, by special permission, re- 
mained at home, and amused himaelf with his beloved 
verse-making. 

When his mother joined a circulating library, the good 
old librarian kept all the works of “‘philosophie” and of 
questionable morality in a room apart, well locked away, 
and protested to Madame Hugo that her boys should not 
ba allowed to read thoso works, which, of course, they 
clamored to look into. ‘Let them alone,” said the mother, 
*‘ books have never done any harm ,;” so they read—every- 
thing. 

One day, while the whole school is taking its usual 
Thursday walk, solemnly stepping out two by two, one 
dark, slight, nervous-looking youth of fifteen slips quietly 
from the ranks as they pass by the ‘‘ Institut,” a building 
which holds within its sacred walls the Academical Secre- 
tary’s office. Signing to the usher in charge of the boys 
to follow him, the two run noiselessly up the great stair- 
case, and enter, breathless with ngitation, a door marked 
‘*Sécrétariat.” Here young Victor holds out a little roll 
of paper, stammering and blushing as he explains that it is 
& poem for competition at the annual prize-giving on the 
subject named, viz., ‘‘The Pleasures of Study.” The 
official gravely receives the precious document, marks it 
with the number ‘*15,” and putting it on one side, nods 
their dismissal, and the two boys hastily rejoin their com- 
panions, 

About a fortnight afterward, Victor's elder brother, Abel, 
comes to the school, beaming with kindly satisfaction, not 
unmixed with surpriss, to announce to his little brother 
that he has received an ‘honorable mention” from the 
great ‘‘ Académie Francaise.” ‘‘You little donkey!” was 
the fraternal salute ; ‘‘ what possessed you to put your age 
iato the poem ? Yon might have had the prize !” 

It was his first success. The newspapers spoke of him, 
academicians invited him to dinner, and as for his school- 
master, as his biographer amusingly exclaims, ‘‘ Le soleil 
se serait mis en pension chez lui qu’il n’aurait pas été plus 
ébloui !” 

His next attempt was a short story called ‘‘ Bug Jargal,” 
written during the holidays in the space of fifteen days, 
and read out before a select little band of admirers, who 
had incautiously accepted a bet made by the self-confident 
young author, that he would write a whole novel. within 
that period, or, failing, give a dinner all round. The 
story was voted a success. Abel Hugo gave a dinner in 
its honor, and young Victor was again the hero of the 
evening. 

After this he naturally adopted literature as a career, 
and he and his brother, Eugéne, who was ambitious of 


raother, who delighted in her sons’ literary tastes, and en- 
couraged them to compete for prizes, and write verses 
and articles in a magazine founded by Abel, as the first 
step toward supporting themselves by their pens in the 
future, 

But all this quiet, happy life came to an end in 1821. 
Madame Hugo died suddenly, and General Hugo, who, 
up to this time, had allowed his wife the entire guidance 
of their sons, now came forward and offered them a regular 
allowance if they would quit the path of literature and 
adopt a regular profession. Victor alone of the three 
brothers gave an unconditional refusal to this proposition, 
and thus cut himself adrift from the paternal guidance. 
Henceforth he contrived to provide himself with a scanty 
maintenance by his pen, living very much the life he has 
portrayed in the young student ‘‘ Marius,” on something 
like seven hundred franos ($140) per annum. In after 
years the father and son grew to appreciate each other 
better, and the most cordial sympathy existed between 
them ; but at this period of his life Victor stood alone in 
the world, save for one or two friendly hands which never 
failed to clasp his own. 

It was no play work, this student life, rising early and 
toiling late over prose and verse; poems for prizes, ar- 
ticles for magazines, anything that would ‘‘sell,” and pro- 
cure the daily bread. More especially as the youth, still 
a boy in years (he was scarcely nineteen), had chosen to 
engage himself to the daughter of his father’s old friend, 
M, Foucher, who, on her side, was little more than a child, 
and could bring him no fortune whatever. The parents pro- 
tested, Victor persisted, and Mlle. Adéle proved faithful, 
though there seemed at first but small chance of their con- 
stancy being rewarded. 

When he first wished to publish a volume of short poems 
which had appeared from time to time in one of the peri- 
odicals, no publisher could be found to undertake the risk. 
Abel Hugo, however, generously came forward and paid 
for its publication; while, the bookshops refusing to al- 
low the modest volume so much as a place in their win- 
dov-s, it was exposed for sale through the kindness of a 
personal friend. The book was entitled ‘‘ Odes et Poésies 
Diverses.” Fortunately for its author, the first person who 
happened to buy it was M. Mennechat, Reader in Ordinary 
to Louis XVIII., who brought it under the King’s notice. 
Its success was so rapid as to exhaust the first edition, one 
thousand five hundred copies, within four months. This, 
of course, brought him in a certain amount of ready money; 
not much, one would think, seeing that the publishers re- 
served to themselves three francs out of the three francs 
fifty centimes which was the price of each volume ; still, 
the author’s portion served to buy a magnificent cashmere 
robe for the ‘‘ corbeille de noces,” and when, about the same 
time, he received the first-fruits of a pension of 1,000 francs 
per annum, granted him by the King, he felt justified in 
demanding the hand of his Adéle, and they were married 
at St. Sulpice in the year 1822, Victor being then twenty, 
and his bride eighteen years old. 

During the halcyon period which succeeded this event, 
‘* Han d’Islande ” was written ; a story now relegated toa 
place among the author’s minor works, but over which 
many a fierce battle was waged on its first appearance— 
procluiming, as it did, the young poet’s adhesion to the 
cause of Romanticism—among the followers, or, rather, 
imitators, of Walter Scott. 

We, who for three hundred years or more have found 
our dramatic ideal in Shakespeare on the one hand, and 
among whom the author of ‘* Waverly” took place as 
facile princeps with scarcely an effort on the/jother, can 
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scarcely realize the storm of opposition which broke 
forth in the literary world of France, when the present 
school of writers, headed by Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, and all the youth of the day, came boldly for- 
ward with novel after novel, drama after drama, founded 
on principles utterly opposed to those which every critic, 
reader and audienoe had been trained to consider the first 
rudiments of art. And it was naturally over dramatic 
novelties that the fiercest controversy raged. Books 
might find their own public, and a hostile review only pro- 
voked more readers; but a tragedy was at the mercy of 
its interpreters, and stood or fell by the verdict of the aud- 
ience—often a packed house of claqueurs, hired by the 
opposition, or, what was almost as hopeless, a prejudiced 
majority who went prepared to condemn. | 

Space would fail us to record in detail the vicissitudes 
of our author's career : weary wranglings with actresses ; 
misunderstanding of managers ; devoted little bands of 
ardent admirers, with Théo. Gautier and Balzao at their 
head, smuggled secretly into the theatre before the doors 
were opened to the general public, that they might post 
themselves at intervals among the audience and lead ap- 
plause! And in spite of it all his dramas did not succeed. 
**Cromwell,” ‘Amy Robsart,” ‘‘ Hernani,” ‘‘ Marion de 
l’Orme,” were one after another rejected by the public, 
though sustained by the first actors of the day. 

At length “‘Luordce Borgia,” the first of M. Hugo’s 
dramas which appeared in prose, came out at the Théitre 
du Porte-Saint-Martin, with Mlle. Georges as Lucréce, and 
Frédéric Lemattre as Gennaro, and was a brilliant success ; 
80 great, in fact, as to give rise to a somewhat amusing in- 
cident. M. Harel, the manager, asked for another play 
from the now popular author, to be produced after ‘‘ Lu- 
crdce.” M. Hugo refused. to promise it; whereupon the 
flery manager challenged him toa duel. Fortunately, he 
afterward reflected that if he killed or wounded his author, 
he would be even less likely than before to obtain the de- 
sired piece, so he made ample apologies, and finally 
received and gave to the world ‘* Marie Tudor.” This was 
followed, at the ThéAtre Frangais, by ‘‘ Angelo,’”’ which 
proved moderately successful, and the next year, 1836, by 
‘‘Ksmeralda,” a tragedy founded on ‘‘Notre Dame de 
Paris.” With that “fatality ” which is the key-note of the 
original, the drama of ‘‘ Esmeralda” seemed to bring mis- 
fortune on all who were in any way connected with it. 
During its first performance the death of Charles X. was pub- 
licly announced ; the prima donna lost. her voice immedi- 
ately after its withdrawal ; the first actor met with a violent 
death ; a ship called after the heroine foundered at sea, and 
all on board perished ; and a valuable mare, which received 
the same name, broke her neck while practicing for the 
racecourse. As for the drama itself, it was literally hissed 
off the stage, . 

In the year 1836, M. Alexandre Dumas, who also wrote 
for the stage, requested M. Hugo to join him in a move- 
ment for the establishment of a new theatre, which should 
be under more liberal management than those already exist- 
ing; and by the authority and assistance of M. Guizot a 
manager was found willing to organize its company, which 
gave as opening piece ‘ Ruy Blas,” written for the occasion, 
and played by Lemaitre with great applause. To this suc- 
ceeded ‘‘ Les Burgraves,”’ at the Comédie Francaise, which 
was hissed, but ran its course in spite of opposition ; and 
the author, tired out with the petty annoyances and insults 
to which he had been subjected, turned his exclusive atten- 
tion to other works. 

‘Notre Dame de Paris,” which involved much collateral 
study —one copybook full of notes alone, lost during a 
change of dwelling, being the result of two months’ hard 


work —was written during the Revolution of July, 1830, 
while bullets were whistling acroas his garden, and barri- 
cades being erected almost at his door. He shut himself 
up in one room, locking away his clothes lest they should 
tempt him to sally forth, and spent the whole of that Win- 
ter wrapped up in a big gray comforter, writing against 
time to complete his work by the first of February, 1831 ; 
while his children fed the soldiers who fainted from hunger 
in the streets, and begged piteously for a drink of water at 
theirdoors 

Scarcely was the book finished, when its author saw the 
grand archiepiscopal library sacked by the mob, its contents 
destroyed, and among them a unique ancient chart of the 
cathedral, which he had used just in time to prevent its 
precious contents from being wholly lost. So true is it, 
that in our seemingly least important actions we sometimes 
‘‘know not what we do.” 

It is perhaps not generally known that ‘‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris” was originally intended by its author to form one of 
a set of three historical novels on the Middle Ages under 
their several aspects, The two following, however, were 
never written ; not from any lack of appreciative welcome 
of ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” which was hailed with rapture 
by the public, and took its place at once among the classics 


of modern literature; but through the pressure of work 


and widening of interests which year by year drew him 
toward the front in political movements, and made the coup 
d état and his subsequent exile almost a thing to be thankful 
for, since it has secured to the world works which might 
never have appeared but for that enforced inaction. 

Less serious studies, though not less valuable in their 
way, were the lyrics which he published from time to time: 
‘‘Les Rayons et les Ombres,” ‘Les Voix Intérieures,” 
‘Ls Feuilles d’Automne,” ‘‘Chants du Crépuscule,”’ ete.; 
and while weaving revolutionary sentiments into exquisite 
odes, he addressed some delicately generous lines to the 
fallen King, Charles X., which the paper that published 
them desoribed as ‘‘the poet’s sad farewell to the past.” 
It was so, in truth. Gradually his royalism faded, and, 
with the whole youth of Paris, he and Lamartine together 
espoused the cause of republicanism. 

It would be impossible wholly to omit, in the most su- 
perficial survey of M. Hugo's life, tkat ‘‘ burning ques- 
tion” which has always occupied so prominent a position 
in his thoughts. ‘Claude Gueux ” and ‘‘ Le Dernier Jour 
d’un Condamné,” two of the most thrilling appeals which 
have ever been written on behalf of the abolition of capital 
punishment, were supplemented by consistent and ener- 
getic action toward the same end. He exerted himself 
strenuously, both in Paris, and later on in Jersey, on be- 
half of particular criminals lying under sentence of death ; 
undertook the personal defense of his own son, who was 
cited before the Court of Bordeaux and condemned for 
violent expressions of feeling on the same subject; used 
every opportunity afforded by his position as Pair de 
France in later years, and the whole strength of his most 
graphic pen in journal, letter, or romance, to awaken the 
sympathies of his fellow-countrymen on behalf of ‘‘ les con- 
damnes a mort.” Nay, those who have entered the poet’s 
little sanctum in the home of his exile, in later years, notice 
with surprise that. the only picture which adorns (?) its 
walls represents a ghastly gibbet with a dead man hung 
therefrom—the portrait of John Brown, the man for whom 
he once pleaded to America—in vain. Whatever may be 
thought of the wisdom or utility of M. Hugo’s political 
career on other sides, one can scarcely blame his perhaps 
unpractical humanitarianism in this, that unlike his fellow 
Communists he held life sacred, and denied the right of 
human law or human justice (to take it away: , 
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On his father’s death, in 1828, he became Count Hugo, 
but never used his title; howéver, being anxious, some 


time later, to take a more prominent part in politics, he 


came forward as a candidate for admission to the Acadé- 
mie Francaise, from which august body the King some- 
times chose his new creations for the Chambre des Pairs, 
Député he could not be, as he did not possess one single 
rood of land or property—so he presented himself for 
election to the Académie, and after having been rejected 
for three years in succession, he obtained admission into 
its ranks in 1841, and was raised to the peerage some time 
later by Louis Philippe. 

His political life we need not detail. After the coup 
d état in 1851 he refused the amnesty offered by Napoleon 
IIL, rejected with passionate scorn the triumph of impe- 


rialism, and went into a voluntary exile for nineteen years. | 
In this time of exile (from Jersey first, and afterward from | 


Guernsey) his most brilliant successes were achieved. His 
prose works during this period include ‘‘ Les Misérables,” 
‘‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” ‘‘L’Homme qui Rit,” and 
‘‘ Quatre-vingt Treize”; his poems, ‘‘ Napoléon le Petit,” 
‘“‘Les Chftiments,” ‘‘La Légende des Siécles,” ‘‘ Chan- 
sons des Rues et des Bois,” and ‘‘ Les Contemplations.” 
They were gll published in Belgium, their sale being 
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prohibited in France under 
the Empire. 

When Sédan came and Na- 
poleon fell, Victor Hugo re- 
turned to Paris just in time to 
participate in the privations of 
the siege, and to immortalize 
them in ‘‘L’Année Terrible,” 
beside the cradle of ‘ petite 
Jeanne.” During the Com- 
mune he was at Brussels on 
family business; but though 
removed from the scene of 
action, he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment by his offers of shel- 
ter to fugitive Communists. 
Finally, having been expelled 
from Belgium, he returned to 
Republican Paris, was elected 
a member of the Senate, and 
now takes part in all the de- 
bates and ‘political movements 
of the day, with the more ia- 
terest that his widowed daugh- 
ter-in-law’s second husband, 
M. Lockroy, is a prominent 
Radical deputy. 

In his domestic life, M. 
Hugo has passed through 
many sorrows, His wife, the 
faithful ‘‘Adéle” of his youth, 
lived long enough to know 
him hailed as a master-mind 
by the whole literary world, 
but the hand of death was laid 
on her just two years before 
the end of his long exile. 

His idolized eldest child, the 
‘‘Léopoldine” who inspired 
some of the most exquisite of 
his ‘‘ Contemplations,”’ 

* Elle disait souvent ‘Je n’ose,’ 

Et ne disait jamais, ‘ Je veux,’” 


was taken from him by an early and sudden death, and 
both his sons died in the prime of manhood. The elder, — 
Charles Hugo, former editor of Le Rappel, has left two 


‘children, the ‘‘Georges et Jeanne” of later poems. Child- 


worshiper and loving-hearted as he is, these two frail barks 
seem to hold all his happiness on earth—hopes, ambitions 
and delights, centred’ by a passionate poetic nature in a 
little laughing fairy playing about his knees, and a grave, 
silent boy, with splendidly chiseled features, and Jarge 
dark eyes like those of the Holy Child in Raphael’s Sis- 
tine Madonna, looking with far-away wistful gaze into the 
unknown future. , : 


A SINGULAR. OLD MAID. 


By PRUDENCE BOWERS, 


Wuen Mrs. ex-Congressman Perkins brought home a 
pretty waiting-maid, the latter attracted the attention of 
the whole village. 

When this fresh young girl was known to frequent 
ghostly old Miss Prim’s desolate abode, the gossips wagged 
their tongues, and tho juvenile cuticle rose in an universal 
goose-flesh. 7 3 i. SK 
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Miss Prim’s cottage-door opened to admit Dolly, and 
closed again, untouched by human hands. 

So, at least, claimed the village urchins who were wont 
to feed their taste for the horrible by watching old Miss 
Prim as she nightly chopped her kindling-wood. 

The Dorcas Society, and the parson even, had long since 
given up all attempts to save Miss Prim’s soul, if, indeed, 
she had room for one in her Jank body. How unnatural, 
then, the affinity between her defiant-eyed leanness and 
Dolly’s plump form and soft, soul-lit blue eyes ! 

One night Dolly remained within that unlighted cottage 
until it was time to hasten home to put the hair of Mrs. 
‘Perkins in crimping-pins, and make her otherwise ready 
for the reign of Morpheus. 

Then she stepped alone out into the night, a man’s voice 
from within bidding her a tender farewell. 

Still alone, Dolly sped toward home at a pace that made 
her own shadow seem to be leaping and running in the 
moonlight to keep up with her. 

She did not reach the Perkins mansion unmolested. 

At the bridge, the very spot that it had made her heart 
palpitate to think of, she was intercepted. 

**I would as soon believe 
harm of an angel as of you, Ait UM i im im 
Dolly, but what means this ?” ie Li Hi ly Ur 

The man who stopped her | | se | i 
spoke as one having authority. SS 

‘‘Edward,” cried Dolly, ‘‘do 
you watch where you promised 
to trust ?” 

It was bitter to the lover to 
find that the maiden was not 
glad to see him, and his wrath 
rose with his jealousy. He 
said, sternly : 

‘* Whatever this business is, 
it has stolen your heart from 
me. I am not one to brook 
mysterious and unknown 
rivals. I saw you come forth 
from that house where they 
tell me only an old woman 
lives. I saw the shadow of a 
man, and I heard his voice, I 
believe in you, Dolly, but I 
also claim your confidence. 
Explain this to me now, or 
cast me off for ever.” - 

- Dolly trembled like the 
moonlight shadows in the - 
Summer wind, but she an- . 
swered bravely : 

‘“‘Then this, too, this last 
sacrifice of all! If only it may 
not be in vain! Edward, I Ss 
am not free to confide in <= 
you y’ >= 

The man stood silent. As 
the meaning of these words 
entered his heart, he seemed 
to petrify. He uttered no ap- 
peal. Ina moment the night 
resounded with the echo of 
his receding footsteps. 

Mrs. Perkins, in the mag- QS 
nanimity of a sympathetic @Sass< 
nature, allowed her hairto be (JSS 
well pulled that night, and 
showed herself worthy to be 
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the mistress of no ordinary maid, by abstaining from 
teasing her with questions. 

The following morning, when the lady appeared in fresh 
toilet in their elegant breakfast-room, the Hon. Mr. Per- 
kins, who was & fastidious gentleman, informed her that 
her rich lace cap was on awry, and also that her necktie 
was veering as idly as a weathervane. 

Mrs. Perkins glanced anxiously at her reflection in a 
shining coffee-urn, where she -saw it, combined with the 
reflection of the firelight, dancing wildly. 

It required more fortitude than a big man would believe, 
to sit there consciously disfigured, and it wrung from the 
pretty little woman the ejaculation : 

‘*My Dolly is certainly bewitched !” 

As soon as possible she made the signal to rise, and, 
under pretense of warming a dainty French-slippered toe 
by resting it on the bright steel fender, she surrepti- 
tiously regulated her toilet in the mantel-mirror over the 
fireplace. 

The husband, much amused with such pretty vanity, fol- 
lowed her in a bantering mood. He was diverted by the 
arrival of the morning mail, 
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A SINGULAR OLD MAID. —‘“‘ ‘DEAR, FAITHFUL, TRUE GIRL! I HAVE FOUND YOU our aT Lasr!? 
DOLLY THREW HERSELF IN AN ATTITUDE OF SUPPLICATION. AT. HIS FEET.” 
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Throwing himself in his easy-chair by the fire, he opened 
the first letter. 

“ Why, lovo !” he soon exclaimed, ‘‘ that fellow you made 
me work to get clear from the charge of house-breaking 
proves to be a son of the old murderer Larkins, who es- 
caped from justice ten years ago, and for whose recapture 
there has been ever since a reward of tive thousand dollars 
offered.” 

‘¢ Nonsense !” cried Mrs. Perkins, conclusively. ‘‘ Why, 
you forget that my man is Dolly’s father !” 

‘“‘As if that hindered it!’ impatiently ejaculated Mr. 
Perkins, rising. ‘I tell you my lawyer has evidence that 
‘your man’ is a house-breaker, and the son of a mur- 
derer, and you’ve made moe make a fool of myself, and it 
ain’t the first time.” 

‘* Bat do consider, dear,” replied the wife, in a mollify- 
ing and convincing tone, “I’ve had Dolly years, and 
She'd be as afraid of a house -breaker or a murderer as I 
would myself.” 

‘* What goese you women are, and what idiots you make 
of us I” responded the Hon. Mr. Perkins, stopping to sur- 
vey the pretty wife, whom he now felt to have been a great 
besetment to him. ‘‘Marc Antony was no bigger fool 
than the rest of us. Here I am mixed up in a disgrace- 
ful mess because, forsooth, Dolly coaxed you to coax me.” 

Mrs. Perkias here evinced some indications of bursting 
into tears. Mr. Perkins, knowing his own weak point, 
hastened to avert such a painful climax. 

‘* After all,” he said, conciliatingly, ‘* it is likely to end 
in the securing of both men. A detective is——” 

At this moment the conjugal confidence was interrupted. 
Dolly herself stood before them. 

She looked excited, and asked permission to ‘“‘go out 
for an hour's airing.” 

When she was gone, the master of the house said, se- 
verealy : 

‘* That girl must be watched. Let this be the last time 
she goes out alone.” 

Mrs, Perkins perceived a‘certain look in her husband’s 
eyes that caused her to meekly respond : 

‘¢ Yes, dear.” 

‘* How ridiculous men are!” she petulantly exclaimed 
to herself, when alone. ‘‘As if I would keep poor Dolly 
in to prevent her from such absurdity as seeing mur- 
derers !” 

Meanwhile Dolly, by a circuitous route but with great 
sneed, hastened again to old Miss Prim's, 

She entered unbidden at the rear of the cottage, where 
no opening was visible to the uninitiated. 

Within, an old man crouched in the most obscure corner 
of a darkened room. 

In a plaintive minor key, he cried: 

‘*'You can’t come in, whoever you are—you've no busi- 
ness here, Keep away! Mary, Mary! come and send 
them off.” 

The poor wretch shook like a palsy, and was only in- 
duced by the presence and urgency of old Miss Prim to 
remove his skinny hands from his haggard face. 

He was a vivid illustration that the wages of sin are 
something more than physical death. 

‘*Oh, grandmother !” cried Dolly, ‘I did not mean to 
frighten him ; but there is need for haste, indeed—indeed 
there is!” 

‘‘There is none,” responded the old woman, heroically, 
**Do you suppose I am not ready for this ? Do you think 
I have hid and guarded him these ten years to let them 
outwit me now ?” 

Looking about, Dolly then for the first time perceived 
eviieuces vl preparation for flight. 
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‘‘How did you know?” she then asked. ‘‘ Where is 
father ?” 

‘* My son is safe,’ mysteriously replied the old woman. . 
‘* He bade me say to you that your tears and prayers were 
answered—that, God helping, for your sake, he would lead 
a better life,” 

Dolly wept. 

The old man arose in vague alarm and wrung his hands, 
as he feebly paced the floor. 

At this sight the devoted old wife turned savage. 

“How dare you scare my poor darling !” she cried. 
‘* Have you no thought for him ?” 

She went to him, and with a strange, grim tenderness, 
stroked his gray hair. 

‘‘Have no fear,” she said to him; “trust me. I saw 
the man hovering about here last night, while the child 
prayed with her father—prayers for them, watching for 
me, I have only waited to look once more at her pretty 
face that I thought to have seen so many times—now I am 
ready to lead you to asafe place, Be easy and trust me, 
darling.” 

With the confidence of a sleep-walker or a monomaniac, 
the old woman led her charge forth toward a wood at the 
rear of the cottage. 

She appeared to have utterly forgotten Dolly, who was 
left sitting there blankly, entirely alone. 

Some words of the old woman still rung in her ears. 

‘‘T saw some one hovering about here last night while 
the child prayed.”’ 

Was Edward there, her Edward, the representative of a 
law and jastice that would destroy all of hers? 

Dolly was no sophist to question the rectitude of her 
position. If her hands fell listlessly in her lap, if her blue 
eyes filled with tears, it was because she had lost her lover. 
not because she had helped to evade justice. 

In this dejected attitude she sat, too much engrossed in 
mourning after her lover to see him enter. 

‘¢ Dear, faithful, true girl, I have found you out at last,” 
said a voice that electrified her. 

Dolly, the whilom proud, piquant Dolly, threw herself 
in an attitude of supplication at the feet of her lovor. 

‘‘Do not—oh, do not!’ she cried, ‘* hunt him down. 
If you could see him, if you knew of his repentance, his 
misery—oh, spare him !” 

‘‘ Why, bless your dear heart,’’ answered the deteotive, 
raising Dolly in his arms, ‘‘ I wouldn’t touch him if he'd 
eaten my grandmother. How could I know? I was in 
hot pursuit of the five thousand dollars reward to set my 
little wife up housekeeping in a style worthy of her. Now 
she will have to be content with something plainer. But 
no! you are my prisoner. I can lock you uP in jail if I 
will. Now beg me not to !” 
~ Can you tolerate me, knowing all? can you overlook 
my being——”’ 

“‘If you will ask with your arms around my neck, I 
think I can hear it,” answered the detective. ‘In fact, I 
don’t think I could tolerate your being the least bit in the 
world different from what yon are!” 

Two hours later they appeared before Mrs. Perkins, 
Dolly beaming, Edward looking like a shorn Samson, 
and asked her consent to a speedy marriage. 

That evening Mrs, Perkins triumphantly explained to 
her husband that he was altugether mistaken about Dolly 
having anything to do with the murderers. 

‘* How do you know, dear ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Why, she is actually to be married in a week to the 
detective who is here hunting for them.” 

This was conclusive, aud the Hon, Mr. Perkins ejacu- 
lated ‘* Qh t” 
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THE ‘SHEEP'S PETITION. 


Tue Sheep before the Lion came and pray'd 
Protection from the Wolves that havoc made 
Among their flocks. Compassion moved his breast; 
Thrice having roared, he thus his will exprest: 


‘‘We, Leo, King, and so forth, having heard 

The sore indictment by the Sheep preferred 
Against the Wolves, and touched with sympathy 
For their most sad condition, thus decroe: 

If any Wolf shall any Sheep offend, 

Said Sheep hath leave said Wolf to apprehend, 
And carry him before the nearest Bear 

In the commission of the peace; and there 
Such order as the matter may invite 

Be duly made, and Heaven defend the right!” 


So *twas ordained. ’Tis a most ourious fact 
No sheep hath ever yet enforced the Act; 
‘Tis probable they are no more attacked. 
The Wolves now graze, it is to be inferred; 
How this agrees with them I have not heard. 


Moral. 


If rogues defraud, or men in power oppress, 


Go to law instantly, and get redress. KRILOF. 
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q HE night was falling among the foot- 

'y hills of the Rockies. The great 
peaks away to the west were yet 
golden-tipped with the light from 
the hidden sun, but the valleys 
) were purple and still, and long 
3 shadows were creeping from the 
"| deep gorges and cafions akirting 
the Platte, and stealing silently out 
along the river-bottom. 

Night was falling, and the grand 
mountains slowly wrapped the 
cloud-cloak of twilight about them 
and disappeared ; the mists arose 
* and deepened the violet hues along 
y the ridges to a dull gray, the far- 
away stars opened their bright eyes in the east, and all 
objects grew indistinctly larger in the gloaming. 

Gerald Stetson sat at the door of his tent, smoking his 
after-supper pipe alone. Old man Jackson, his partner, 
had saddled the mule early in the afternoon, and ridden to 
Rowland’s Ranche for flour, and was not yet returned ; so 
that Stetson kept the guard at the door of his tent in 
solitude, 

A magnificent man—tall, finely formed, and graceful in 
every movement, sunburned to a rich brown, with a great 
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golden beard and a wealth of yellow hair, he was a perfect 


type of the Saxon adventurers—the men who conquer king- 
doms, yet never stay to enjoy them. 

Stetson was a New Yorker. Six months before, half dead 
with ennui and nursing a wounded heart, he loitered at his 
club-window, one Spring evening, conversing with a re- 
turned miner, an oldtime friend. 

‘Why not try roughing it? Go to the Colorado mines 
for a season ; it will do you good,” said his companion. 

‘*T will!” he replied; and twenty-four hours later was 
steaming westward. 

It was October now, and for half a year Stetson had lived 
the life of a forest-king—his own servant, footman and 
cook ; and his sore heart was healing, his ennut had van- 


ished. He was strong, and filled with the vigor of youth, 
and knew the delight of living. 

As the serrated peaks grew dim against the crimson sky 
of the west, Stetson arose and turned toward his tent, 
when the sound of horses’ feet caught his ear. He stopped 
and faced about, looking sharply up the little pathway that 
led from the river cafon. After a moment’s waiting, with 
hand upon his revolver-butt, he descried, through the 
gloom, three riders rapidly approaching. 

All of them were strangers, and in this wild land stran- 
gers were enemies until proven friends. When within per- 
haps twenty rods, the miner stepped quickly behind a great 
granite boulder that lay near, and, with leveled weapon, 
shouted ‘ Halt !” 

There was a sudden drawing of bridle-reins, a rattle of 
spurs, a few sharp hoof-beats, and a little cloud of dust 
drifted down the narrow path, while the three riders stood 
motionless, with rifles resting across each saddle-bow, as 
they peered into the darkness ahead of them. They could 
see the tent, but not Stetson. After a moment’s silence, 
one of them cried out : 

‘*Is Bill Burns here ?” 

‘** No. 

‘* Ain’t this Harrison’s camp ?” 

‘*No; it’s four miles down the Platte.” 

‘All right, stranger, yer shet o’ us. We're gone; don’t 
shoot !”’ and with a whirl their horses turned and galloped 
away up the path by which they had come from the river 
trail. 


For a moment the jingle of their trappings sounded 
clear through the evening air, then died away as they 
rounded the great bluff, and the night reigned undisturbed 
again. 

Stetson moved from behind the rock, and uncocking his 
revolver, returned it to its holster again. 

‘*I wonder who those ruffians were ?” he mused, as he 
relit his pipe—‘‘for ruffians they are, if friends of Bill 
Burns.” 

Half an hour later, as with old man Jackson be lay be- 
neath his blanket ready for sleep, he spoke of his visitors. 

‘*Three fellows, and well-mounted ?’’ queried the old 
man, with interest. 

66 Yea. ” 

**An’ looking for Bill Burns ?” 

66 Yes. ” 

‘‘Then get up, boy, for the cutthroats are goin’ to way- 
lay the coach on the Gorge Road, rob it, and run off with 
a woman that’s to be aboard, ef they kin. I heard the 
whole plot up to Rowland’s Ranche.” 

Stetson was on his feet in an instan‘* 

‘*How did you hear?” . 

‘‘Never mind,” answered Jackson; ‘I heard, that’s 
enough. There’s two o' us an’ fouro’them. Shell we try 
to buck ’em ?” 

‘‘They’re going to run off with a woman! Of course 
we'll buck them, and beat them, too!” exclaimed the 
younger man, as he examined his pistols and dropped fresh 
cartridges into the chambers of his rifle. ‘‘ We're good for 
two each, are we not ?” and he drew his tall form to its ful! 
height, and shook himself as a lion. 

Old Jackson looked at him admiringly. 

' “*T guess we be,” he answered. ‘‘ What I lack in quick- 
ness I make up in cunning, an’ what ye lack in caution ye 
make up in strength. But come, the moon’s up. In three 
hours the coach will be at the gorge, an’ we must be afore 
it ;’ and with a step noiseless as an Indian's, the old trap- 
per, miner and gu de left the tent, and turned up the path 
toward the river, followed by Stetson. 

When they reached the river-road, Jackson paused. 
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THE SOLID ROCK, AND WITH ONE MIGHTY EFFORT HE HURLED 
THE WRETCH OVER THE PRECIPICE.”’ 


**I was told the plot of these desperadoes by Karl Row- 
land upto the ranche. He overheard them planning it last 
night as they camped at Three Forks. They know that 
some thousands o’ coin are comin’ up by the coach to-night 
to Lincoln mines to the men, an’ they are after it. Besides, 
old Colonel Hamilton’s niece is to come up by this run, an’ 
they’re thinkin’ to capture her, an’ hold her fer a ransom 
from the old colonel, after the style o’ the Spanish cut- 
throats down in the San Juan district. It's well put 
up, Stet, my Jad, but we kin buck ’em ef we’re there in 
time.” : | 

‘* What's the girl’s name ?” asked Stetson. 

‘*I don’t remember ; Karl told me, too. She’s straight 
from New York. Sounded like Mattison, I think.” 

‘‘Not Helen Mattison ?” exclaimed Gerald. 


| 


‘I don't know the first name, but Mattison’s the last, I | 


think. Do yer know her?” asked the old man, peering 
sharply into the excited face before him. 

The blood flushed the young man’s brow. 

‘“‘I don’t know. No, no, how could I? Come, let us 
hasten. We'll be too late.” 

*‘ Not ef ye foller me,” replied Jackson. ‘‘I shall take the 
short trail. ‘We don’t want to pass Harrison’s camp.” 

And, with a hitch at his belt, he turned sharply aside 
from the river, and, after a few moments’ wandering among 
the tall pines, struck into a narrow path that ran along the 
top of the ridge. 

‘‘ This is the short cut,” he said, in a low voice. ‘In less 
than an hour we'll be at the gorge.” 

Stetson made no reply, and on throug h alternate bars of 
moonlight and shadow the two men strode, silent as spec- 
tres, tall as giants, true Westerners. 


The night was cool, the carpet of pine-needles made 
walking easy, and the miles fied rapidly away behind 
them. 

Both were silently moving onward, perhaps a rod apart, 
when suddenly, with a sharp cry, Jackson sprang into the 
air, dashed forward a half-dozen paces, and then, turning, 
cried to Stetson : 

‘Stop !’” 

Without a word, the man stood as if frozen in his tracks. 

**Do not move!’ exclaimed the old man, excitedly. 
‘There’s a rattler under yer very feet. I stepped upon him 
an’ he struck at me.” 

As he spoke, Stetson felt, rather than heard, the reptile 
slowly writhing along the ground close to his leg, and his 
blood grew chill with horror. 

‘*Do not stir,” again said pat 3 “*T will kill him.” 

And, stooping, he quickly a circle with his foot 
around both man and snake, then tossed the pine-needles 
together on the mark thus formed, and set fire to them. 

As they flamed up, a ruby, glowing ring, he cried to 
Stetson : 

‘Jump! Jump outside the fire !” 

Quick as the deer’s plunge the command was obeyed, and 
the young man stood safe, while within, with rapid motion, 
the now doomed snake ran round and round the narrowing 
circle of his heated prison. 

When at length, however, he became conscious that 
escape was impossible, true to his nature, he suddenly 
coiled, and, with gleaming fangs, struck himself again and 
again through the body, until his strength failed; the 
crested head slowly Zell, the coils relaxed, and the king of 
reptiles lay dead. ' 

The men looked at each other a moment, with a half- 
smile of pride at the desperate courage of their enemy ; 
then, stamping out the fire, with quickened steps they 
resumed their journey. 

The moon had not advanced a degree in the heavens 
when, at length, the two stood at the opening of the gorge 
road. 

This road was one of the wonders of the mountains. 
Built along the almost perpendicular side of an immense 
bluff, it ran between heaven and earth for a distance of 
some five miles, hewn from the solid wall of rock that rose 
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more than three hundred feet upon the one hand above it, 
and went down, down into impenetrable blackness, more 
than a thousand feet below, upon the other. 

Throughonat its entire length this road was wide enough 
for a single track only, except at two or three points where 
it had been broadened, in order to afford an opportunity 
for meeting teams to pass, It was a dangerous highway, 


even at the best, and doubly so at night. Yet it was used. 


for freighting to and from the mines, and was the direct 
coach-road from Denver into the mountains. 

At the upper end of this strange work stood Stetson and 
Jackson. The old man glanced at the sky, then at his com- 
panion, and spoke : 

‘*My boy, I’ve a plan. We'll go together to the first 
meeting-place, about a mile down the road. You then stop 
there—I'll show ye where to hide—while I go an’ meet the 
coach. If the fellers pass ye, push on after ’em under the 
shadow of the rocks, so as to be on hand; if they do not, 
when the coach comes up, allow it ter pass ye, an’ then 
foller closely. In either case, ye'll be a sort 0’ reserve, an’ 
an unexpected shot from ye will do more good than tho’ ye 
‘was seen at the first. Besides, if the rascals do stop the 
coach, I look to ye to care for the woman. I’m no hand 
with them.”’ 

‘I obey orders,” replied Stetson. ‘‘ Lead on.” 


For half an hour, like two shadows, they moved silently 


down the road, until at a sharp turn the old guide paused, 
moved to the outer edge of the pathway and looked care- 
fully over, then beckoned to his companion to join him. 

“See thar!” he said, in a half-whisper, pointing to a 
narrow ledge of rock which jutted out from the wall some 
five feet below where they stood and directly over the 
black and yawning gulf beneath; ‘ git down thar. Then 
creep along an’ ye'll find a hole. It’s small, but ye can 
get in, an’ thar’sa cave. I know the spot. It’s dry—the 
road-builders used to store powder in it when they were 
workin’ here. Ye can hide thar until ye hear the rascals 
comin’ up the road.” 

‘‘ All right,” said Stetson, in a low tone; and: turning, 
he quickly lowered himself over the edge and landed 
safely upon the shelf of rock below. 

Old man Jackson dropped upon his knees above and 
«stretched down his hand. 

“‘Shake once, pard,” he said, in a clear, intense tone ; 
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“T’ve knowed ye but a few 
months, yet it seems like ye 
was almost a son to me, an’ if 
enything happens ye I’d never 
rest quiet ag’in. But if I catch 
7) & bullet or a knife-blade, twill 
/). bea fit endin’ for a life sech as 
/ mine has been, an’ it may so 
happen. So shake once, pard, 
afore I go !” 

Stetson caught the old trap- 
per’s hand in his and held it 
fast. 

‘‘See here, my friend, I will 
not stay! You've left me here 
to be out of danger, while you 
run all the risk alone. It’s not 
fair, and I will not stay! Help 
me up and let me go with you.” 
And Stetson strove to climb to 
the road again by aid of his 
companion’s hand... 

But Jackson refused to aacist 
him, and whispered, earnestly : 

‘*No, no! Stop! Stay where 
ye are! I'm not leavin’ ye; ye are to come after me, 
an’I expect ye’ll fight as well as I, Stay thar, for ye’ll 
help far better comin’ suddenly from behind than if ye go 
with me‘now. Let it be as I have arranged it.” 

Stetson obeyed, and released his hold upon the old 
man’s hand. 

‘* But her !”” he cried, in a low tone, as Jackson was ris- 
ing to his feet—‘‘the woman. Will you see that she is 
not hurt? It may be that——” he stopped. ‘‘She is a 
woman, you know—a lady, and not used to this kind of 
thing. Will you care for her if I stay ?” 

The old man paused a moment, and then replied : 

‘‘You know the Devil’s Chair ?” 

‘‘ That natural seat in the rock a couple of miles down 
the road ?” 

‘*'Yes, that’s the place. If I reach the coach in time I'll 
hide her thar an’ come on alone. If we succeed we kin go 
fer her ; if not, why, she'll be safer than in the cutthroats’ 
hands, and some freighters’ll find her in the mornin’. 
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The robbers won’t look fer her along the road if she’s not 
in the coach.” 

**It will do,” answered Stetson; ‘‘and now, good-by, 
and God bless you ;” and, with these words, he dropped 
upon his knees, and slowly crawled along the little ledge 
toward the cave of which his companion had spoken. 

Half a dozen yards brought him to the opening, and 
after reconnoitring it a moment, he drew his heavy hunt- 
ing-knife, and, with it between his teeth, pushed aside 
the little fringe of bushes which intervened, and slowly 
dragged his body through the narrow hole. Once within, 
he found himself able to sit upright, and, after advancing 
a few feet, a broad, low room, with a flat, dry floor, dis- 
closed itself, 

All this he had ascertained from the sense of touch ; 
but he now drew some matches from his pocket, ignited 
one, and lighting a little piece of tinder, thoroughly ex- 
amined the cave. The room was perhaps a dozen feet 
wide, by as many broad, and some five feet high. 

Strewn about the floor were pieces of powder-casks, and 
in one corner stood whole kegs. As Stetson approached 
them with the intention of improvising a seat, he noticed 
that one was half full of what appeared to be powder. 
He therefore removed his tinder to a little distance, and 
taking a handfui of the contents from the keg, crawled to 
the opening, placed it upon the ledge, and touched it 
with the flre. With a venomous hiss, it disappeared in a 
flash and cloud of white smoke. | 

‘‘ Ah,” said Stetson to himself, ‘I am in luck! That's 
prime good powder, and fine, too. I wonder if they used 
it for blasting purposes, and whether they forgot it when 
they went away ? This is a dry hole, for that must have 
lain here ever since the road was built, and that’s six or 
seven years ago,” and he looked about the walls to dis- 
cover if any water could enter the cave. 

But it was perfectly tight, and the great rock which 
formed the bed of the road served also to form the roof of 
the cave. 

‘That rock's not more than two feet thick,” thought 
Stetson. -‘I can safely remain heres and be sure to know 
when the robbers pass over me, An excellent idea!” and 
in furtherance of it he stretched himself upon the floor 
and prepared to await the coming o: his enemies. 

It may have been the fatigue of walking, it may have 
been the warmth and quietness of tho cave, it may have 
been something else ; but, after lying still for fifteen min- 
utes, Stetson began to find it very hard work to keep his 
eyes from closing. Do what he would, even to rising from 
his recumbent position, sleep still threatened to over- 
power him; and at length, slowly slipping from the world 
of facts to that of dreams, he sank into a heavy slumber. 

The moments flew by unnoticed and unnumbered, and 
already the far-away rumble of the approaching coach 
began to tremble upon the night-air, when the sound of 
quick footsteps falling heavily upon the rock over his 
head suddenly awoke him. The robbers had come ! 

He stretched himself upon the floor, and crawled si- 
lently to the entrance of the cave, where he could hear 
more plainly. The men had stopped. 

‘*Is this the place ?” 

It was one of those above who spoke, 

‘* Yes,” came the answer. ‘‘ Ye see thar’s a nage here 
whar three o’ us kin hide, an’ stop the horses as they come 
around the curve; and thar’s a ledge jest over the cliff 
here whar the fourth feller kin lie low an’ crack over any 
one as tries to run back down the road. Yes, this is the 
best place to wait as I know off.” 

Were they to stop here ? Stetson’s heart ceased to beat 
at the thought. If so, he would be penned 1n bis little 


cave, unable to aid in the coming struggle. He strained 
his ears for further knowledge of the cutthroats’ plans. 
drawing a little nearer the opening. As he did so, there 
was a sudden rustling, falling sound, and a heavy body 
struck the ledge just ia front of him. 

‘“‘Thar! ye’re all right!” said some one from above. 
‘‘ Jest lie close until ye hear the coach pass ye ; then rise 
an’ watch the road behind it. Don’t miss yer standin’- 
place, or ye won’t need no gravestun. It’s a thousand feet 
to the bottom below ye thar. ’Twould spile ye if ye went 
over |” and the fellow chuckled grimly, 

‘*Never mind me,” answered his companion, who stood 
before the door to Stetson’s hiding-place. ‘« Ye’ll hear 
from me if any one outs fer down the road. Hist!’ he 
added, warningly ; ‘‘she’s comin’ now !” and the sound 
of a heavy rumble and jar, gradually increasing, testitied 
to the truth of the robber’s assertion. 

‘* Lie low, then, and be ready !’’ replied the man above, 
and the one below crouched upon the narrow ledge. 

Gerald Stetson was a brave man; but, as the full terror 
of his situation and the knowledge of his absolute help- 
lessness swept over him, it was like the breath of death. 
Here he lay, earthed as a hill-fox, listening to the oncom- 
ing of his friend to death—of another, perhaps a dearer, 
to worse than death ; while at the mouth of his dungeon 
sat an armed rnuffian, at whose instant will his life, too, 
would not be worth a straw, did he but know of his pres- 
ence. He could only wait, nor even watch nor hope— 
wait until the yells and shots above told of the dreadful 
fray—until the ories of savage victory told of the result— 
until, perhaps, the dark form of old Jackson shot past 
him into the abyss below, telling of the end of their mid- 
night expedition. 

The thought was horrible. He could not, would not 
endure this ; better die in the open air, bravely fighting, 
than to lie here helpless. He would attack his unconscious 
jailer, and let the best man win. 

No sooner did the idea present itself than he put it inte 
execution. 

With a sudden lithe spring, he threw himself forward, 
80 a8 to grasp the throat of his enemy from bebind while 
he yet lay half within the entrance to the cave. 

As his firm fingers closed over the other’s neck, a half- 
uttered yell burst from the otber's lips, but it was too 
late. With the strength of a giant, Stetson tightened his 
hold, and, slowly writhing himself from the cave, he 
crouched behind the man, braced his back against the 
solid rock, and with one mighty effort hurled the wretch 
over the precipice, 

For a moment utter silence reigned ; then there came 
dully ringing up from below a metallic rattle mingling 
with a heavy thud ; and Stetson stood once more free. 

As he crouched, panting and shivering with horror at 
the man’s terrible death, he heard a whisper above him : 

‘* What's the trouble, Bill ? What's that noise? What 
ye yelling for ?” : 

Those above took Stetson for their companion. 

‘No trouble,” answered Stetson, in a hoarse whisper. 
‘*T slipped and squealed, and a bit of rock went over.” 

The man above disappeared. 

Through the still night the rumble of the coach could 
be plainly heard now—it was less than half a mile away. 

What was to be done must be done quickly. 

Stetson hesi:sted. Should he climb to the road and 
meet the other threc ? That would be foolishness, for it 
meant certain death. What could he do ? 

Suddenly he tossed his hands into the air gleefully, and, 
turning, crept back into the cave. Seizing the half-keg of 
powder, he threw it upon its sidc, tore off his coat, and 
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jammed it in the open end, then filled it up with bits of 
loose stone ; shook a handful of the contents upon the 
floor, and quickly laid a train to the ledge without and 
along it as far as he dared to creep; then, crouching, he 
drew from his pocket another match and waited, listening. 

The rumble of the coach came loud and clear now, and 
the echo of its jingling harness sounded sharply up from 
the road below; it would round the turn in another 
instant. . 

He struck the match. As he did so, the robbers above 
suddenly stepped from their place of concealment, and 
gathered closely together upon the very centre of the 
broad meeting-place just above the cave, ready to stop the 
heavy coach, which came dimly into sight, rattling up the 
narrow road, not twenty rods below. 

The end was near ! 

He dropped the match upon the powder. There was a 
lurid flash, a little curling line of hissing fire writhing 
snake-like toward the cave ; an instant of deathly stillness, 
and then the very earth shook, a dull and awful roar filled 
the air, and with horrible crackling and bursting the whole, 
body of the road above the cave rose heavily upward, a 
column of white sulphurous smoke, mixed with dust and 
stones, shot to an astounding height, and then the entire 
mass fell with resounding thunder into the yawning abyss 
of the chasm below. 

The end had come ! 

Stetson clung trembling to his narrow ledge, safe ; but 
the robbers were gone. Yet, even as his heart leaped with 
joy at his success, he heard a despairing shout, and saw the 
coach, drawn bya pair of powerful horses, furious with 
terror, crashing toward the fearful gulf which now yawned 
at their very feet, wide across the destroyed road. And upon 
the coach, with faces white and terror-stricken, sat old man 
Jackson and the driver, each grasping a rein and struggling 
to restrain the maddened steeds. In another instant they 
would be lost !, 

With an unspoxgen prayer, Stetson leaned against the 
rock wall before him, and leveled his heavy rifle. The 
horses were already abreast of him ; to miss them meant 
certain death for both driver and miner, and his nerves 
grew tense ‘as steel as his eye ran along the deadly tube, 
glimmering’ coldly in: the. moonlight.+ Then his finger 
pressed the trigger. 

There was a ringing report, a heavy fall, a sudden spring 
upon the part of one of the infuriated animals, a snapping 
of harness-straps, and the coach fell over upon its side, so 
close to the chasm that it fairly overlapped it, while the 
other horse, with one wild spring, shot far out over the 
cafon below, hung for one moment shivering between 
heaven and earth, and then went crashing down—down— 
down to headlong death ! } 

Old Jackson was saved ! 

Ten minutes later, Stetson tossed his rifle to his sholder, 
and marched rapidly down the road alone. 

‘‘She’s at the Devil’s Chair, Helen Mattison. I wonder 
if she’ll know me ?” and the hot blood flushed his temples 
at the thought, and he lifted his hat and allowed the cool 
night-wind to fan his brow as he walked—‘‘I do wonder if 
ahe’ll know me? I have changed some in six months.” 

Through the cold moonlight, falling like a silver sheen 
Over canon and mountain, and all alone, a woman sat watch- 
ing an approaching figure striding down the winding 
gorge road. Tall, grandly formed, with uncovered head, 
whereon rested the Golden Fleece of the Grecian gods, the 
man who was to rescue her—the man who had rescued 
her—drew near, and nearer still, until at length, within 
arms’ reach, he stopped and stood motionless before her 
rocky retreat, _ 


Her heart ceased to beat. Was this a ghost, so tall and 
still ? 

Suddenly the figure bowed low with kingly grace, and in 
a rich voice spoke : 

‘‘Helen Mattison, I am come to tell you that you are 
safe. Those who sought your injury have failed, and gone 
where even regret for failure comes too late,” and he pointed 
toward the silent caion. ‘‘Old man Jackson, one of the 
truest and bravest hearts in the mountains, now awaits 
within sound of my call to take you in his charge safely to 
your uncle. The danger to you is past, but not to me. In 
this direction lies Camp Dudley, whither you are bound ; 
in that lies Denver and the plains. I will not keep you 
long ; answer me but one question: Shall I take you to 
your uncle, or shall I call Jackson, and go on toward Den- 
ver alone ? You understand me; your hand is to point out 
my road—which shall it be ?” 

Helen Mattison arose, a noble, beautiful woman, of per- 
fect form and eyes like stars, and, stretching both rounded 
arms toward him, said, in reply: 

‘*Take me, Gerald.” 

The moon went down, the night fled, and glorious, per- 
fect day kissed all the hills and mountain-tops. As the 
great, glorious sun sent his long lances shining up the 
gorge road, it was lonely and still, and the Devil’s Chair 
was empty. 

And as old man Jackson told the story of the night at 
the Grand Union Hotel of Fairplay—a pretentious two- 
story saloon built from hewn logs and adobe brick—the 
crowd cheered ‘‘Gerald Stetson and the oolonel’s niece,” 
with firm belief that there was a woman mixed up in the 
affray, somehow; and the hero of the night himself, 
standing in the little private parlor of the house, with one 
arm about Helen Mattison, said to Colonel Hamilton, her 
uncle : . 

‘‘Sir, I have saved your niece and won a wife!” 


‘ WHY LACE IS 80 COSTLY, 


THE finest specimen of Brussels lace is so complicated 
as to require the labor of seven persons on one piece, and 
each operative is employed at distinct features of the work. 
The thread used is of exquisite fineness, which is spun in 
dark underground rooms, where it is sufficiently moist to 
keep the threads from separating. It is so delicate as 
scarcely to be seen, and the room is so arranged that all 
the light admitted shall fall upon the work. It is such 
material that renders the genuine Brussels lace s0 costly. 
On a piece of Valenciennes, not two inches wide, from two 
to three hundred bobbins are used ; and for a larger width, 
as many as eight hundred. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN GERMANY, 


THE close of the afternoon service is the signal for the 
commencement of the Sunday revels. On ordinary Sun- 
days the men play skittles at the public-houses, while the 
women sit together in groups at their doors, and gossip 
or sing, or do nothing; but whenever the people have 
any money in their pockets, and can afford to pay for s 
band, they get up dances nnd amusements, An excuse 
for such festivities is never wanting—a school festival, a 
wedding or a patriotic anniversary. The Government, in 
its anxiety to keep up a military spirit in the country, en- 
courages everything which will recall the victories of the 
Franco-German War; and as every village furnished its 
contingent at that time, opportunities of revelry are not 
wanting. One village will celebrate the declaration of 
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war, another the battle of Worth, another the capitulation 
of Sédan or Metz, and so on. All the neighbors go in 
pilgrimage to the dorf where the celebration takes place. 
It invariably begins on Sunday, and lasts till the small 
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hours on Tuesday morning, when the patriots return to 
their homes in the condition expressively styled in Ger- 
many ‘“‘ cat's grief,’”’ a condition in which for two days, at 
least, it is impossible to do any work whatever, — 
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HER DROOPING FACE, AND SEARCHED IT WITH WILD, INCREDULOUS EYES. 
DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU ARE SAYING? 
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DO YOU MEAN IT ???? 


MNOT GULLY | 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—Mrs. Rypen. 


A HANDSOME theatre, crowded with fashionably dressed 
people. On the stage, a fair prima donna was singing in 
Gounod’s opera of “Faust.” Clustered gaslights blazed, 
plumed heads nodded, bright eyes shone. Tho élite of the 
city occupied the boxes and chairs, Among them, but, 
strictly speaking, not of them, Robin Leith sat in a parquet 
seat, his grave eyes fixed on fair- haired Marguerite, his 
thoughts as far removed from her as the East is from the 
West. 

Vol. X., No. 3,—21. 


Four long months had passed since the departure of the 
Harmons. It was now midwinter. Clients multiplied with 
the young lawyer. His prosperity was constantly upon tho 
increase. Perhaps a pressure of business occupied his 
mind to-night. He looked at the stage, but saw nothing 
thereon. The arias that filled his ears he heard not. Least 
of all was he conscious of a pair of brown eyes that watched 
him from a neighboring seat. Generally speaking, Leith 
was strangely insensible to soft glances—‘‘les douc yeux,” 
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a3 the French say—they glanced off him like harmless 
moonshine, The eyes above mentioned might look as they 
would, but they could win no answering gaze from this 
indifferent and abstracted young fellow. 

** Fire!” 

Like a thunderelap that cry rang through the thentre. 
Awful, indeed, was its effect in such a place. Men and 
women leaped wildly to their feet; a hundred terrified 
voices echoed the alarm. 

‘*Fire ! fire !—the theatre is on fire !” 

Instantly an indiscriminate rush was made for the doors. 
Screams, prayers, curses mingled in horrible uproar. The 


weak were knocked down and trampled under the feet of 


the strong. It was a mad stampede. Sense, reason and 


common humanity were alike forgotten. Fear often trans-. 


forms men into brutes. The great theatre, so elegant and 
orderly but a few moments before, was now a howling, 
struggling, trampling pandemonium. 


In the midst of it all, Robin Leith, who was bravely: en-. 


deavoring to make a stand against the irresistible torrent 
of terrified people, heard his own name called, and felt a 
frightened hand clutch.bis arm, He turned and saw Mrs, 
Belle Ryder. 

**Oh, Mr. Leith,” she sobbed, clinging to him: desper- 
ataly, ‘* we are going to dio !” 

He threw his arm about her, to keep her from. being 
beaten down by the crowd. 

‘‘Not by fire. Ium confident it is a false alarm. This 
mad company is the thing to be feared. Hold fast to me; 
it is more than likely that we may be crushed to death.” 

Jo say the least, the danger was imminent. From the 
baivony overhead, frantic people who could nat escape by 
the doors hurled themselves headlong over the velvet- 
cushioned railing into the pent-up mass of straggling lifa 
below. Being a strong, muscular fellow, who knew how 
to use his fists when occasion required, Leith was able to 
protect his companion, and ward off from her all serious 
injury. In that fearful Bedlam she would have been ut- 
terly annihilated but for him. Desperately she clung to 
h-r stout support. 

**Oh, Mr. Leith,” she sobbed, ** take care of me—take 
care of nie |” 

“JT w.li,” he answered. ‘*Be calm ; this panic will soon 
pass,” 

And it did. Of a sudden the tu_ultuous crowd discov- 
er.d that there was no fire, but not before munch harm had 
been done, and precious bones broken. The tempest 
lulled. Leith and his companion gained the lobby, breath- 
jess, but unbart. 

‘* Are you alone ?” he asked. 

‘* No,” she faltered ; ‘‘but I cannot attempt to find my 
friends in this confusion. May I ask you to place me 
under still greater obligations, and take me home at 
once 2” 

They.reached the street without much difficulty, and 
there, fortunately, Mrs. Ryder’s carriage was waiting. 
Leith handed her in—she was trembling violently—and 
seated himself by her side. 

“I should have died in that terrible crush but for you,” 
she said, in a broken voice, ‘‘Mr. Leith, pray consider 
me your debtor for life.” 

** You exaggerats a slicht sorvice,” ke answered, politely. 
“Tam glad that I chanced to be near you. Few of the 
audience, I think, will have courage to return for the re- 
mainder of ‘Faust.’ 

They drove to Mrs. Ryder’s door. There Leith was 
about to take leave of his companion, but she stretched 
out her hand with an imploring gesture: 

** Pray—pray come in !” she urged. 
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Common courtesy forbade him to refuse, so he followed 
her through a sumptuous hall intoa lighted drawing-room, 
where & servant came directly to take away Mrs. Ryder’s 
outer garments. She sank into a low chair, and turned to 
Leith a pale, agitated face. 

“It is early yet,” she faltered—the hour hand of the 
elegant mantel clock had reached the stroke of ten—‘‘will 
you not stay a few moments, and—and—talk with me ?” 

He sat down, almost involuntarily. Soitly the gas-jets 
barned overhead ; odors of crushed flowers filled the warm 
air; satin damask muffled the deep windows ; dark, rich 
hues, shot through and through with dull gold, met his 
eyes on all sides. And that woman in the low chair was 
well suited to her luxurious surroundings. Her dress cf 
mingled silk and brocade showed her admirable ficure to 
the best advantage; the belaced elbow-sleeves left half of 
the round, firm arms bare. The fright of the evening had 
blanched ber handsome face, made her brown eyes moist 
and her red lips tremulous, A golden dagger with a hilt 
of diamonds was thrust carelessly through the waved and 
frizzled splendor of her dark-red hair ; diamonds blazed 
on the patrician hands that worked nervously on her bro- 
cade lap. A jacqueminot rose, crushed and dying, drooped 
in the lace on her breast. 

Was Robin Leith quite insensible to the picture she 
made? He had eyes to sce, be had taste and feeling ; but 
his rugged, reserved face told no tales. If she wished to 
talk he certainly gave her no aid, but sat as impassive as 
stone, until she was forced to make another attempt. 

**You look as if you would rather go back to the 
‘opera,” she said, in a piqued tone, 

He smiled. 

**You err. 
one night,” 

A sad yet molting look crept into her brown eyes. 
She leaned toward him, and the dark-red rose heaved in 
its dying swectness upon her heaving bosom. 

‘*Do you know,” she said, reproachtiully, ‘‘ how long it 
is since your last visit to this house ?” 

‘I confess that I do not.” 

“Pour long months.” 

**Ts it possible ?” 

She arose from her chair and made a step toward him, 
her rich dress rustling, her diamonds flasbing. 

‘“ You avoid me!” she cried, passionately, ‘in all places 
and at all times! You areangry with me—I have offended 
you, or inspired you, perhays, with an antipathy which 
you do not care to conceal.” 

Startled by her vehemence, he looked quickly up, but 
as quickly looked down again. 

‘‘You are entirely wrong,” he answered ; ‘‘yau have 
not offended me. Neither conld I, under any circum- 
stances, feel what you call an antipathy for you.” 

Generally speaking, she was a woman who could control 
herself, but the event of the night, his presence, the sound 
of his voice, scattered her usual composure to the winds. 

‘‘Then you have not purposely shunned me?” she 
cried, in a breathless way. ‘‘ Tell me truly—I donot wish 
to be deceived.” 

The odor of the dying rose floated to his nostrils, the 
rich, dull hues and flashes of gold in the great room glim- 
mered before his sight. Gorgeous as a tropic flower, she 
stood in her rich dress, and looked at him with an un- 
speakable pain in her eyes, 

‘‘Shunned you? Certainly not,” answered Leith, with 
some embarrassment. ‘‘ You are trembling—you have not 
yet recovered from your fright. I am keeping you from 
the repose you need. Permit me to bid you good-night.” 

He arose also, and would have moved toward the door, 


I have had quite enough of ‘Faust’ for 
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but she interrupted him. She was trembling, but not 
with any past terror. 

‘‘ How eager you are to go!” she cried, impetuously ; 
‘to leave me, even though you see that I am miserable.” 

*‘You cannot mean that,” he gravely answered. ‘‘ You 
have wealth, countless friends, social position —everything, 
in fact, to make you eminently happy.” 

‘* What a mockery such words are !” she said, bitterly. 
‘‘My wealth is an apple of Sodom. My friends—who 
among them all really cares for me? Iam more desolate 
than a street beggar. I have everything but that which 
my heart most craves.” 

Her voice shook, her soft eyes filled with tears. Leith 
knew not what to say, therefore remained silent. 

‘*‘Somewhere,” she murmured, faintly—‘‘ somewhere I 
have read that love begets love. The words are hopeful. 
Ah, I wonder if they are true ?” 

‘*T assure you they are no/,” said Robin Leith. 

‘Do you speak from experience ?” she cried, sharply. 

‘* Yes,”” 

She took a step forward, swayed and fell at his feet, 
stretching up to him her jeweled hands in passionate sup- 
plication. All barriers were down, all things forgotten in 
the flood-tide of jealous pain, long pent-up passion and 
wild despair which overwhelmed her. 

‘* Pity me !’’ she sobbed, with bowed head—“ oh, Robin, 
pity me! love me, or let me die, as I kneel here !” 

The mad words were out, and could not be recalled. 
Youth, beauty, wealth, love—these she recklessly offered 
him. Would he stretch forth his hand to take them ? 

His brown face was as pale as her own. It was not in 
his nature to look down unmoved upon a woman who had 
unsexed herself for his sake—who, in shame and agony, 
was blindly holding out to him that which he could not re- 
ceive. Hoe raised her and placed her in the nearest chair. 
She felt, rather than saw, the pain and astonishment in 
his grave eyes. There was silence; then he lifted her 
cold, trembling hand to his lips, and—dropped it. 

‘*Long ago,” he said, gently, ‘‘I gave my heart to one 
who regarded the gift as worthless. To me thero can be 
but one love, as there is but one God. I beg you to accept 
all that I now have to offer you—my highest esteem, my 
sincere friendship |” 

That was enough. A faint cry escaped her. She hid 
her face in her hands. With all her wealth and beauty, 
-she was rejected ! 

Not a word was spoken for several moments ; then she 
arose in her humiliation, her lashes wet, a hot flush of 
shame and anguish dyeing her cheek. 

‘‘And you, too, have loved in vain? How strange! 
Robin Leith, you are good and noble. I feel that my 
miserable secrat is safe in your hands,” 

‘It is, indeed !” 

‘‘Oh, my friend, to whom I owe so much, do not 
quite cease to respect me!” 

Her distress touched him deeply. 

‘*Respect you ? With my whole heart—yes, as truly as 
I do the sister who has ‘been so near and dear to me all 
my life |” 

A mournful smile trembled about her grieved lips. 

‘*Now go,” she said; and he went, silent and full of 
troubled thought, home through the cold, wintry night to 
his own house. 

He found a bright fire burning in his study, and before 
it, on a wolf-skin rug, lay the dog Castor. Light and 
warmth and comfort pervaded the place. He turned 
from his oaken table, strewn with books and papers, and 
drawing an arm-chair to the hearth, sat down to smoke— 
Leith’s favorite solace when tired or disturbed. 


His curiously carved pipe glowed like an ember; .the 
long blue fantastic smoke-wreaths curled up over his 
brown head and enveloped him in a fragrant cloud ; the 
coals dropped softly in the grate ; Castor’s black muzzle 
had found the way to his master’s knee. A profound 
silenca reigned in the study, when the door opened 
abruptly and Miss Prue entered. 

** Goodness gracious me !” she cried, starting back with 
a loud cough, ‘‘this is quite too awful !—enough, in fact, 
to reduce one to bacon. Such a filthy habit, Robin! 
When you marry I hope you will mend your ways.” 

He laid down his pipe with a quiet smile. 

‘‘If my reformation depends on that event, Prue, I fear 
the case is hopeless—I shall never marry.” 

She eyed him shrewdly over the top of her spectacles. 

‘*Indeed ! The very declaration that Meg Harmon made 
the day she sailed for Europe—her very tone, too! Sin- 
gular that her views and your own should be so much 
alike. Did you enjoy the opera ?” 

‘* Greatly.” 

‘*You look as glum as an owl. I fail to seo any sign 
of pleasure, past or present, in your face.” 

‘Prue, you are a painfully keen woman. Couldn’t you 
be persuaded to go away, and allow me to finish this pipe 
in peace ?” 

‘No. I have something to tell you.” She thrust her 
hand into her pocket, and drew out a letter. ‘* News 
from Nice,” she added, solemnly—*‘ that poor child Lilian 
is dead.” 

A deep silence ensued. 
master’s face and whined. 

‘What will she do now?” said Leith, at last. 

‘Remain in the Riviera for the rest of the Winter— 
Philip Harmon's health is very delicate—and then go in 
search of ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ Would you like 
to read what she has written ?” 

He took the little letter, and swiftly devoured its con- 
tents. It fluttered from his hand down to the tiled 
hearth. 

‘‘She talks of making a tour of the world ?” 

“Yes.” | 

‘*She may not return for years ?” 

‘So she says.” 

Their eyes met. What did Miss Prue see in her brother’s 
face? Something which was to her as a revelation. All 
ina moment the truth burst upon her. Gently she laid 
her hand on the broad shoulder that quivered under her 
touch. 

‘*Robin, my poor, dear boy !” 

He did not speak, but his own hand closed quickly upon 
hers. Miss Prue heaved a deep sigh. 

‘*Tt is a contrary world,” she said, in a tremulous voice ; 
‘‘we love the wrong persons, we do the wrong things. 
There’s more wrong than right in it from beginning to 
end !” 


The old dog looked up in his 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
AT LAST. 


OxeE Spring day Philip Harmon and his daughter bade 
farewell to Nice, the Maritime Alps, the Vallée des Fleurs 
and Lilian’s grave, and journeved northward to foggy, 
sunless London. ~ 

At Largham’s Hotel. Portland Place, they took up their 
abode. It was the first of May, and the London season 
was in full blast. Father and daughter went about very 
quietly together, absorbed in each other, caring little for 
the rush and whirl and splendor abont them, until, one 

' morning, @ maid-servunt brought a card to Meg’s room, 
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With a start of surprise, our heroine read the name in- 
scribed thereon— 
‘Mrs. Becte Rrpex.” 


‘* Here—in this house ?” she cried, involuntarily. 

‘‘'Yes, mies, in the next room,” said the maid. 

Langham’s is a favorite hotel with Americans, Mrs. 
Ryder was there with a party of friends, and wished to see 
Miss Harmon. The result was, that half an hour after 
the handsome widow was ushered into Meg’s presence. 

‘“‘T heard that you were here,” she said, brightly, ‘‘and 


Icould not resist my great desire to see you. And s0 poor | 


little Mrs, Moultrie is dead ? What a miserable fate! How 
unwisely women, as a rule, love !"” 

They talked a while of Lilian. Meg noticed that Mra. 
Ryder was scarcely as round and smiling as of old. De- 
cidedly she had lost flesh and color. 

‘* Have you been long abroad ?” said Meg. 

The widow’s handsome face grew red, then pale. 

‘*A few months. Some friends of mine were about to 
sail for the Old World. Boston had become insupportablo 
to me, so I suddenly determined to join them.” 

‘*Did you leave our mutual friends, the Leiths, well ?” 
asked Meg, carelessly toying with some sweet English 
daisies which Philip Harmon had just brought her from 
Covent Garden. Luckily, she did not see Belle Ryder’s 
face at that moment. 

** Yes,” answered the latter, in an odd tone. 

‘* And prosperous ?” 

46 Yes. ” . 

After that they chatted about a variety of things. Mrs. 
Ryder and her party were to remain several weeks in Lon- 
don. From some caprice, some passing whim, she imme- 
diately attached herself tothe Harmons. The trio lunched 
together, and at five o’clock that day went to drive in the 
park. There it was that Meg saw a pair of ghosts. 

From the triple archway at Hyde Park Corner, with its 
bas-reliefs copied from the Elgin Marbles, to the Marble 
Arch and Victoria Gate on the north, a continuous stream 
of grand equipages rolled back and forth in splendid con- 
fusion. The Route du Roi, or King’s Road, now corrupted 
into the plebeian name of Rotten Row, was thronged. 
Gayly dressed pedestrians crowded all the footpaths. Eng- 
lish aristocrucy paraded proudly in the ‘‘ Ladies’ Mile.” 
The London world was in full feather. 

It was in the shadow of the trees planted by Charles the 
Merrie Monarch, and in the very midst of the gorgeous 
tumult, that an open carriage passed the handsome landau 
occupied by the Harmons, and Meg looked up and beheld 
the ghosts above mentioned. One was a man, dressed like 
a lay-figure in a Bond Street tailor’s shop, his blue eyes 
no longer smiling and insouciant, but sulky and blood- 
shotten, his blonde face beginning to show unmistakable 
lines of dissipation. 

The other, a woman, fair, yellow-eyed, imperious of 
bearing, had already Iaid aside her widow's weeds for a 
Paris costume of the latest fashionable tints. She held an 
English lap-dog in her arms, and she was talking in a dis- 
pleased tone to the man, who sullenly gnawed his yello~ 
mustache as he listened. 

Danton Moultrie and Constance Dysart there in London, 
and together! What could it mean ? 

Mrs. Ryder was chatting with Philip Harmon—she saw 
nothing, nor did the blonde pair look once at the landau 
or its occupants. 

As for Meg, she gave a violent start, but was too as- 
tounded to speak, or direct attention the twain, and in 
: moment the carriages had rolled away in opposite direc- 

ions, 


Weeks passed. Belle Ryder went everywhere—she had 
many English friends, and she plunged eagerly into all 
the dissipations of the season. The Harmons, on the con- 
trary, lived in a very sober and secluded way ; neverthe- 
leas, the friendship betwixt the handsome widow and Meg 
increased steadily. 

One night Mra. Ryder sent a waiting- -mnaid to bring Miss 
Harmon to her chamber. Meg found her new friend 
standing pensively before a full-length mirror, dressed for 
a ball at the American minister’s. She turned quickly as 
the other entered, and the shadow passed from her face. 

‘‘Will I do ” she oried ; ‘‘amIchic? I could not step 
into my carriage until you had seen me, for your taste is 


| perfect. Look at me well, mon amie, and if you discover 


anything wrong, unburden your mind at once.” 

With a mock-critical air, Meg surveyed the rich tresses, 
all powdered and jeweled, like some old-time court belle’s, 
the white throat and bosom blazing with diamonds, the 
full figure in a Worth creation of sheeny silk, cobweb lace 
and crushed roses, and she nodded her own handsome 
head approvingly. 

‘‘Mrs. Ryder, I see nothing but perfection. You are 
the living embodiment of that subtle word—style. Our 
dowdy English cousins will be green with envy to-night.” 

Belle Ryder had sent her maid into the background. 
She looked now at the speaker, and lo ! the lustrous brown 
eyes were brimming with tears. 

‘* Margaret,” she said, softly, ‘‘do you think me hand- 
some ?”” 

‘‘Vain creature! You will have compliments enough 
before the night is over. Why do you demand them of 
me at thisearly hour? Yes, you are handsome—absurdly, 
unreasonably so.” 

Mra. Ryder gazed steadily into the mirrvr. 

‘*I believe you are right,” she shivered ; ‘‘and yet, not 
many months ago, Margaret—let me hide my face as I 
make the confession—I humbly offered this beauty to one 
whom I had loved long and hopelessly, and it was re- 
fused.” 

‘Meg stared. 

‘*Surely you are jesting.” 

An unspeakable pain filled tie passionate face. 

‘Alas ! no.” | 

‘‘Could any man .n his senses reject a woman like 
you ?” 

‘‘My dear, he had no heart to give me—it had been 
wasted on some person who could not appreciate the gift 
—she had spurned that which would have been life and 
heaven to me. This he told me so kindly that I, since 
that hour, have honored and admired him more than ever. 
Do you wonder that I should mention such a humiliating 
affair to you? Well, it came in so pat, I could not resist. 
IT am a creature of moods. Never be surprised at anything 
I may do or say.” 

Meg sat speechless, motionless. Did she know the in- 
vulnerable person who had rejected Mrs. Ryder’s beauty 
and wealth? Did she know the object of his unlucky de- 
votion ? Verily, she did! She was silent so long that 
Belle Ryder finally went up to her and flung around her 
two lovely arms. 

‘‘You are sarry for me, dear child,” she said ; ‘“‘ for- 
tunately these things never kill Now you know why I 
came abroad. I could not bear to see his face again. 
Well, it is true that I have been baffled of my heart’s de- 
sire, but, ma chére, I shall dance and dine, dress and flirt 
as usual, and by-and-by, perhaps, marry some titled Eng- 
lishman, a8 so many of my rich countrywomen are now 
doing, and live happy ever after, Such is life. Voila 
tout,” 
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THE WELL OF LIFE—MORNING AND BVENING. 


So she departed to the American minister’s ball, and | The next day Philip Harmon, his daughter and Mrs. 
Meg, disturbed and /dcheuse, was left behind to think over | Ryder went to a fée at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. It 
what she had heard. was the Handel Festival, and an immense. crowd filled the 
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great structure of gluss andiron. <A bright sun shone on 
the park and grounds—on the lakes and islands, The 
finest fountains and water-temples in the world glittered 
and splashed merrily. In the centre transept a grand 
orchestra with the Handel organ discoursed ravishing 
music, 

Our party of three had wandered into the Greek Court, 
aud Meg was standing there alone before a piece of sculp- 
ture, absorbed in the beauty of its marble outlines, when, 
of a sudden, she heard near at hand a familiar voice. 

‘¢ Good heaven ! Constance,” it said, irritably, ‘‘ must I 
tell you again that I absolutely abhor a scolding woman ?” 

Another yoice—a female’s—cool and determined, re- 
plied : 

‘‘And must J repeat that I will not tolerate wine and 
cards, and dinners at Richmond with strange, disreputable 
people ? No more of my money shall be spent in that 
way 1? 

The first speaker muttered something like an oath. 

‘By Jove ! Constance, you carry matters with a high 
hand. Isn’t it about time for you to settle a portion of 
Colonel Dysart’s wealth upon me? I’m tired of this sort 
of thing—it is growing monotonous.” 


‘¢ You will have what yon actually need—that is, if you ; 


mend your ways and try to please me; but nothing to 
squander in dissipation.” 

“It galls a man to be continually asking a woman for 
funds. If you loved me, Constance, you would allow me 
to manage your fortune.” 

‘“Do you think me a fool? Danton, you are a born 
ependthrift—you have also many vices. I am not to be 
bullied or cajoled. You shall never control a dollar of 
my money !” 

Meg turned. 

Yes! The very pair that she had seen in Hvrde Park ! 
They were passing so near that her draperies almost 
touched them, but, absorbed in themselves, neither was 
conscious of her proximity. Profound ill-humor darkened 
both faces. Moultrie looked absolutely furious. 

‘* Vixen !” she heard him hiss; then they went on and 
vanished in the crowd. 

Meg was gazing blankly after them, when Belle Ryder’s 
amused laugh broke the spell that bound her. 

‘“‘Ah, you have seen that pair of turtle-doves!” she 
cried. ‘*Danton Moultrie and his new wife on a bridal- 
tour through Europe! I have just heard the news from 
some Boston friends who are here at the festival. The 
lady is an old flame, to whom he was engaged long before 
he ever knew poor Lilian. Last Winter she went South 
to the place where her acquaintance with him first began. 
There he again met her, either by chance or design, and 
barely a week after the news of Liilian’s death reached 
him, he married his first love. She has money and—a 
temper. Did you ever hear of anything so shameful ?” 

Neg’s eyes were fixed upon a distant door, through 


which the two figures had disappeared, A bitter smile |: 


curled her lip. 

** Married! Poor Lilian is likely to be well avenged. 
Danton Moultrie has found his match, at last! That 
woman will rule him with a rod of iron. He will not 
break her heart, nor waste her substance. I think his 
worst enemy could not desire for him a greater punish- 
ment than his second marriage.” 

‘“‘] am sure you are right,” said Mrs. Ryder, ‘* for I met 
them at the entrance of the conrt, and they were querrel- 
ing like cats. It is good to feel that there is such a thing 
as retribution in the world. Now, come with me, dear, 
and Irt ua find vour father. I wish to persuade him to 
join our party for a tour in Switzerland next month,” 


“NOT GUILTY!” 


Meg smiled, and suovk her head. 

‘* What does that mean ?” demanded Afra. Ryder. 

** We have decided to go home,” answered Meg, with a 
wistful, far-off look in her eyes. ‘ Papa is already weary 
of travel—so, too, am I]. We are both pining for the 
green waves of Gull Beach.” 

* % * . « é * + 

It was an August twilight. The sun had set; bars of 
sultry gold and crimson streaked the west. The bay lay 
smooth as a mirror in the warm afterglow. Afar, among 
the wrinkled rocks, the Sagamore beacon had just been 
lighted. Seabirds flew across the sunburnt marshes ; the 
tide was coming in upon the cool gray sands—its soft, 
monotonous splash alone broke the silence of the dying 
day. 

Up at Beach Hall the doors ahd windows were standing 
open to catch the first breeze that should fan up from the 
cool bay. Gay awnings and blossoming vines, beds of 
bright-hued flowers, and a splashing fountain under the 
fir-trees, gave the old house a joyous look. 

In a gnarled garden-chair on the terrace sat Philip Har- 
mon, with a newspaper upon his knee, his snow-white hair 
uncovered, his pale face full of peace and content. A mel- 
ancholy yet patient man. He never uttered complaints, 
he rarely spoke of his terrible past. No earthly power 
could recompense him for its sufferings, but in his daugh- 
ter’s love and care he had found the nearest approach to 
happiness which it was possible for him now to know. 

Through a long low window which opened behind his 
chair, Meg fluttored suddenly out upon the terrace. She 
was dressed in some thin gray stuff, and a round gray hat, 
ornamented with a gull’s breast, shaded her lustrous hair. 

‘‘T am going down to the shore, papa,’”’ she said, brightly ; 
‘* will you come with me ?”” 

He looked up with the gentle, melancholy smile peculiar 
to him. 

‘““My dear, I am an old man; I cannot keep pace with 
your young feet, Unless you particularly desire my com- 
pany, I prefer to remain here and read my paper while the 
daylight lasts.” 

** Very well, papa,” she answered, and went off down the 
drive alone, passed out of the high gates, and took the path 
to Gull Beach. 

Picking her way through salt pools and over the débris 
washed up by a recent storm, Meg came to the old hulk 
where Robin Leith had once wooed her so vainly. There 
she paused,’and leaning against its gnawed and crumbling 
side, looked out on the lonely bay, over which night was 
falling. 

Softly the incoming tide lapped the sands; a strange 
sadness fell upon her handsome face as she listened. The 
words of the song arose to her lips: 

“ Break, break, break, 
At the fcot of thy crags, O seal 


But the tender graco of a day that is dead 
Will nevor come back to me.” 


‘* We often lose our day of grace through folly or blind-. 
ness or ignorance,” said Meg to herself, with a weary sigh. 

She was about to move on down the shore, when a loud 
bark broke the silence, and the next moment a big black 
object scampered toward her—leaped violently upon her. 
A loving nose was thrust up into her face, and two hairy 
paws smeared her smart dress with the sand and wet of 
the beach, Sho cried out joyfully as she recognized 
Castor. 

‘Ts it you, old fellow —really you ?” she said, returning 
his rough caresses. ‘* Surely you haven’t found your way 
back to Gull Beach alone ?” 

No, not alone. Directly a tall figure appeared around. 
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a bend in the shore, sauntering slowly, as if in a brown 
study. He raised his eyes, saw her beside the old hulk, 
and for an instant seemed uncertain whether to retreat or 
advance. Something in her expectant attitude decided 
him. He went up to her and held out his hand. 

‘‘T heard a few days ago that you were back at the 
hall,” he said, quietly. ‘*I am on my way to pay my re- 
gards to your father.” 

Her father! She showed no sign of pique, only stood 
there in her maddening beauty, with a hulf smile on her 
lips, and the after-glow shining in her grand eyes, and 
lighting up her white-rose skin and careless coils of hair. 

He could not trust himself to look at her. Abruptly he 
turned his faca toward the sea. | 

‘‘ My father is reading his evening papers up at the hall,” 
she said, as she caressed the dog; ‘‘he will be delighted 
to see you again. How good of you to remember us, Mr. 
Leith!” The mocking tone stung him like a lash. 

‘‘T remember,” he answered, bitterly, ‘‘ becauso I must 
—because I cannot help it. God knows I would forgct 
you if I could, Meg.” 

‘*That is flattering,” she said, with a little Jaugh. 

He choked back some words that trembled on his lips, 
and kept his eyes fixed stubbornly on the red star of the 
distant Sagamore light. 

‘You did not make that tour of the world which you 


contemplated. At one time I feared your friends would |- 


be compelled to bear your absence for months and years 
to come.” 

‘‘No,” she answered, wondering at his saddened, care- 
worn face. ‘*‘We grew homesick—papa and L We 
lunged for our own vine and fig-tree, and those same 
friends of whom you speak.” 

A pause. He was struggling hard to preserve an un- 
moved front. She spoiled all his endeavors at last by 
placing her slim hand softly on his arm. 

‘“You do not look at me,” she said, reproachfully. 
**Oh, Robin, are you not glad—just a little, to see me 
once more ?” 

The dark blood leaped into his cheeks; he trembled 
under her touch. 

‘‘God knows how glad!” he cried, wildly; ‘‘even 
though I am certain that I ought never to sce your 
face again. There is not, there can never be, any safety 
for me where you are.” 

“6 Robin!” 

He seized the delicite hand, half crushing it in his own. 

‘‘Don’t mock me, Meg !—have you not made me suffer 
enough already ? Do you remember this spot? Here, 
years azo, I tirst told you that I loved you. In one way 
or another, I have been telling you the same story ever 
since. Do you wish to hear it once more, that you may 
scorn and flout me yet again ?” 

Her rel lips trembled, tears rushed into her eyes ; she 
did not withdraw the hand which he had seized. 

‘‘Robin,” she answered, faintly, ‘‘suppose I should 
confess that it was all a mistake—the answer which I gave 
you here so long ago ?—suppose I should tell you that 
little by little I have learned to know and appreciate you ? 
Would you then forzive me the pain I have mide you 
suffer 2?” 

He raised her drooping face, and searched it with wild, 
incredulous eyes. 

‘*Meg! Oh, my God! Do you know what you are 
saying ? do you mean it ?” 

“I know that I love you!” she sobbed—“ yes, with 
my whole heart! And though I am not half good enough 
for you—thonzh yon will probably find me a thorn in the 
flesh—such as Iam, Kobin, I am yours—your very own !” 
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The next moment sho was in his arms, clinging about 
his neck, her heart beating against bis heart, his lips upon 
her lips) Ho had waited long, he had been patient and 
steadfast and forbearing, and now his reward was won, his 
soul’s desire gained. Nothing eurthly would part them 
more. 

‘*Come,” sho said, at last, lifting her happy, tear-wet 
face from his shoulder—‘‘come, Robin ; let us go up to 
the hall, and tell papa.” 

And so, as the after-glow faded out of the west, and the 
night fell on the sunburnt marshes and long reach of wet, 
tide-kissed sands, these two, plighted lovers, with life 
transfigured, and the future stretching out before them 
full of love, hope and joy, turned from the rotting old 
hulk, and walked away together to Beach Hall, 
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FAR AWAY. 


LrkE clouds I drift, though flercely seeking wings, 
Throughout the fairy universe to speed, 
Conscious that somewhere the sky’s paths will lead 

To a cloud-vailed form on kindred wanderings: 

Thence life will tremble like to budding things, 
Tho mist disclose a bosom that doth bleed, 
And my heart know its lifo is come, indeed, 

Fired by new sun and fed by bursting springs. 

Long, lonely ways converge, and home is near, 

As each heart’s beat to other’s pulse is wooc: : 

We were one alway but for foolish fear 
Which casts out love that is beatitude ; 

Sweet heaven, blend both of us to make one sphere, 
That we may win at last our angelhood. 
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MISS PRESCOTT’S THREE LOVERS, AND HOW 
THEIR WOOING SPED. 


By AMANDA M. DoucLas, AUTHOR oF ‘LuctIAé,’’ ‘* SEVEN 
DAUGHTERS,”’ Etc, 


Ir was Friday evening, and Thirza Prescott had put her 
last box of laces in order, laid the rolls of ribbon attract- 
ively in the showcase, and was wondering if there was 
anything more that could be done. Mr. Bennet, her em- 
ployer, walked down to where she stood, and leaned his 
elbows on the counter. 

‘* Business is fearfully dull,” he said. 

She was sorry for the little man, and yet she felt like 
laughing. He had told her that at least fifty times in the 
last five days. But she was so tired of her one aftirmative 
that she made no answer. 

‘‘Yes, fearfully dull.” 

She made a desperate effort 

‘‘But one never can expect much bnsiness in mid- 
summer,” she said, glad to have achieved a respectablo 
remark, 

He rubbed his yellow whiskers thoughtfully. 

‘* Miss Prescott.” 

“Well ?” 

And now he looked as if he had something important on 
his mind. Could it be there was another fact in the uni- 
verse besides the stagnation of business ? 

‘‘Miss Prescott, Iwas thinking—that is, I wanted to 
speak to you about business being so fearfully dull— 
about—your vacation. Wouid you mind taking it a mouth 
earlier ?” 

‘‘Having two months? Is that what you mean ?” she 
asked, sharply. 

“Yes, I must keep my niece, and—it would be a favor 
to me.” 
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He had been kind to her many a time, this little sandy- 
haired Mr. Bennet. He had only allowed her two vaca- 
tions a year, of a month each, when they made their 
bargain, but it would be hard to keep him to his word 
now. 

‘* Well,” she made answer, ‘of course, if you wish me.” 

‘‘Then it is all settled,” he returned, with joyful alaority. 
‘*Monday will be the first of July.” 

‘* Very well,” and she bowed. Then she took from a 
closet her black Neapolitan hat, with ita cluster of field- 
flowers, put it on before a little mirror, wound a lace 
scarf around her neck, and wished her employer good- 
night. 

‘Two months! What in the world was she to do with 
such a vacation? Eight weeks’ board to pay if she re- 
mained at home, and no intimate friend or relative to invite 
her countryward. She wondered if she could not apply 
for a situation as waitress in some seaside boarding-house. 
Life was beginning to grow very dull. She might have 
been forty-two, instead of twenty-two, for all the fun that 
came to her. And then she considered. 

Jast one incident in her whole life had been peculiar. 
A queer, whimsical maiden aunt had reared and educated 
her, and proposed to, marry her out-of-hand to Reese Don- 
ovan, a distant cousin.. Reese Donovan’s father had been 
Miss Prescott’s early love. She hated to divide her for- 
tune, and she wanted the two to share it But Thirza 
Prescott walked off angrily the morning young Donovan 
was expected. That was three years before. She had 
come to Woodford, where she had a school friend residing, 
and taken a situation in astore. Aunt Prescott had never 
written, not even in answer to the epistle that set forth her 
perseverance and independence. 

She was not exactly the woman for commonplace admir- 
ation, or se might have gained a lover or two. She had 
a fashion of keeping men at a respectful distance; she did 
not mean to be made common because, in a moment of 
vexation, she had gone in a store. She was a tall, slender, 
stylish girl, with blonde hair and very dark gray eyes, 
piquant, but mismatched features, and a very winsome 
voice when she was not in a haughty mood. 

‘‘Here are two letters for you,” snid Mrs. Lee, as she 
sat down to her solitary supper, though there were fresh 
berries and hot, fragrant tea, 

She did not open them until she went toher room. One 
was from Aunt Prescott—she knew the cramped hand- 
writing. Wonder of wonders! It was very brief. Mr. 
Donovan proposed to spend a fortnight with her. If 
Thirza would return and make herself agreeable—for he 
was quite willing to marry her, even after her foolish esca- 
pade—well and good. She would be received with proper 
affection, and they would forget the past. But if she per- 
sisted in her undutiful and ungrateful conduct, this was the 
last overture. . 

‘¢The man is a fool!” she said to herself, passionately. 

Then she opened the other, It was from a shallow little 
schoolmate, who had managed to marry fortunately. This 


was part of it : 


‘You may wonder how I learned your whereabouts! Julla 


Graham was in Woodford last April, and heard that you were in a 
store—saw you, I befieve. Then I had the temerity to write to 
your aunt, for something had happened. Isn’t shean abominable 
old wretch! And now I'll tell you my good fortune. I’m rid of 
Robert’s two old-maid sisters, who were tho bane of my life. One 
has married, and the other has gone to reside with her, thank the 
Lord! We have had the house altered, for Robert is like a new 
man, and I’m going to have a good, gay time this Summer. I 
want you to come and make me a nice long visit, for I suppose 
you have some vacation during the Summer. I always did like 
you, you know. Could you come to New York and let me meet 
you thore ?’ 


There was much more, in a jerky, rambling style, but 
she knew Clara Hyde was a warni-hearted, volatile woman. 
Why should she not go and have a good, gay time also ? 
Her youth and her few attractions would vanish presently. 
Mr. Donovan might take the fortune, and Aunt Prescott 
as well, It was very mean of him, and she hated him— 
yes,she did. A stupid old fogy, nodoubt. Go and exhibit 
herself before him, indeed ! 

Still, she wrote a somewhat dutiful reply. She would 
come back any time and care for her aunt, but she would 
not marry Mr. Donovan. 

Then she answered Mrs. Hyde’s letter, and accepted, 
asking her to name the day for the meeting. Two months’ 
idleness was no bugbear to her now. 

Why, she felt quite light at heart, and on Saturday even- 
ing she wished Mr. Bennet a gay good-by. 

‘*But you will come back, Miss Prescott? I cannot 
think of losing you.” 

‘Oh, I shall come back.” 

She devoted the next week to her wardrobe. Clara’s 
answer came. . 

Would Tuesday of the following week give her sufficient 
time ? 

Mrs, Hyde was on the mark as to time and place. A 
pretty, fairy, matronly-looking body, with an abundance of 
pink-and-white in herself, and pink-and-gray in her dress, 
gushing and demonstrative ; but Thirza had resolved not to 
be over-critical. She wondered, indeed, if she were not a 
little prim and old-maidish. 

They had only to take a short railroad journey, and at 
the station Mrs. Hyde's carriage was awaiting them. 

‘* You'll like it ever so much, I know. The boarding- 
houses up here are always crowded with gentlemen in the 
Summer, who cannot leave business for good and all. And 
what is the use of being young and good-looking if it 
doesn’t do something for you ?” 

‘*To be sure,” says Thirza, opening her great gray eyes 
and thinking of Aunt Prescott’s plans. Was the whole 
world in a conspiracy about getting her married ? 

But if the look and the smile had been-in Greek, Clara 
would have understood them as well. 

She was not the one to distress herself over hidden mean- 
ings. It would have been difficult to tell just why she 
loved Thirza Prescott, but I think the greatest charm was 
because Thirza never preached to her, or tried to summon 
her to impossible heights, or to impress her with a sense of 
moral superiority. 

They took a fine long drive before they went home. It 
was a rather old-fashioned, romantic village, modernized 
into a town, and standing on a somewhat high bluff, with 
the Sound below, and the ocean not far off How crisp 
and sweet the air was |—so different from the smoky manu- 
facturing place she had left behind. 

“They stopped before a roomy, old-fashioned house—that 
is, it made no pretensions to being a villa, had no angles, 
turrets and hanging balconies. A long porch across the 
southern exposure, a wide hall, large parlors on the one 
side, and plenty of lounging room. 

Mrs. Hyde, meanwhile, regaled her visitor with a story 
cf the martyrdom she had experienced at the hands of 
these spinsters, who had tried to train her into a proper 
helpmeet for their dear brother Robert, who had so un- 
wisely married her. 

Thirza was escorted to her room. The furniture was 
rather antique, but rich and good ; the carpet soft ; the bed 
and windows positively lovely in their snowy drapery, and 
fanciful little brackets put up here and there as an after- 
thought. 

‘‘Now, I want you to feel quite at,home.) Curl your 
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hair, aud make yourself pretty, for Mr. Hyde is to bring 
up a friend, and some one always drops in during the even- 
ing. I want you to have a grand good time.” 


Clara left her at length, but for some time Miss Prescott 


drowsed in her easy-chair. How comfortable it was! 
Seven wecks of rest and refreshing! It was better than 
going to her aunt’s, being fretted at, and refusing to marry 
Mr. Donovan. 

She felt so freo and gladsome that sho made a charming 
toilet. Its chief eolors were black and pale tea-rose, Look- 
ing at herself in the large mirror, sho was much pleased at 
the transformation. Her three years of business had not 
been very inspiriting, neither the nineteen years with Aunt 
Prescott, but they had not taken all the life and brilliancy 
out of her face. 

Mr. Hyde was a middle-aged, commonplace man, who 
adored his young wife, and treated her as if she were a 
spoiled, willful daughter. 

Thero was Mr. Gilbert, a solid-looking person of five- 
and-thirty, with whom Miss Prescott did not fall in love at 
first sizht, though an hour afterward Clara told her he was 
rich and single, and contemplating matrimony. 

The evening was very lively. Some friends and neigh- 
bors dropped in. They had billiard-playing and music, 
the latter falling toe Mias Prescott’s share, Sho was thank- 
ful she had kept in a little practice on Mrs. Lee’s weak 
piano. 

Mr. Romaine came and talked to her afterward. A styl- 
ish, gentlemanly fellow of eight-and-twenty, with a voice 
that was rich and Acxible—rather dangerous, too, if woman- 
kind listened too long to such a charmer. 

They were having o gay time over in the billiard. hall. 

‘Do you not play ?” he asked. 

Sho laughed lightly. 

**Cues and carromgs and pockets are alike unknown 
tongues to me. But it must be enchanting when one 
understands it.” 

‘* Ah, then, you have no scruples, May I come over and 
teich you ?” 

“Tam afraid you will find a dull pupil.” And yet her 
cyes said she would like it. 

“Didn't Mrs. Hyde say she was going to kcep you all 
Summer? And do you ride ?” 

‘“‘T used to.”’ 

Her face warmed a little at the thought. With this soft 
flush, like a tint of dawn, she was really handsome. 

= When, may I ask? Your tone suggests some other 
sphere, or bygone age.” 

She laughed genially. . 

‘“‘I have spent three years in. a dull manufacturing 
town, going into no society. Pardon me if I am behind 
the age,’ 

‘*Then we must help you to make up the lost time. 
Strange how much one lives in a week or a month, some- 
times, when the years before have been utterly barren.” 

She gave him a quick glance. 

‘‘ Like the poot, counting time by heart-throbs.” 

With that they made a tempting plunge into the realm 
of poctry. Thirza was vexed when Mrs, Hyde came 
around, leading Mr. Gilbert in her train, and finally carry- 
ing off Mr. Komaine. 

But when people have sung love-songs and talked poetry, 
the ice may fairly be considered broken. So the next 
afternoon Mr. Romaine dropped in, and they had a very 
amusing game of billiards) Mrs. Hyde kept him to 
dinner, and in the evening they planned a ride for the fol- 
lowing morning, 

** But I cannot go,” Thirza said, recretfully. 
no habit, And then I may haye forgottea——" 


‘“*T have 
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‘¢ Mrs, Wyde can farbish up something, I know—can 
you not ?” glancing at thelady. ‘* And please assure Miss 
Prescott that I am a perfectly reliable escort.” 

He went away with a promise. ‘The two women set 
about a presentable attire. Thirza had a black cloth 
basque that fitted her like a glove, and they soon mann- 
factured a skirt, A stylish and elegant woman she looked 
when seated on her horse. 

‘‘Though I wish it were Gilbert,’ little Mrs. Hyde com- 
mented, internally. 

They had a very delightful morning, it must be con- 
fessed. The glowing sunshine, the balmy air, the pic- 
turesque ways he led her through, and the agreeable 
conversation, stirred and inspirited her, and roused her 
companion to admiration, 

It was nearly noon when they returned, she bright and 
radiant as the Summer day. Some latent beauty had 
risen to the surface, fluttering warily in the depth of the 
luminous eye, and blossoming in the rose of lip and cheek. 
The kind of woman that Mr. Romaine most admired ! 
And then he thought of another. What a hasty fool he 
had been! A six-months’ engaged man he was, with no 
right to fall in love with this girl. But then Miss Con 
over’s fortune had looked so tempting, and, besides, she 
had shown her preference so plainly. But his five months 
here had been spent in real-estate speculations, and proved 
one continual rush of success. If he were free to win this 
woman, and live his own life ! 

With that he gave an impatient jerk at the reins, 

A very slight thing to lead to such an incident. A light 
wagon was coming down the street, and Mr. Romaine’s 
horse, reared in the very face of the other animal, which 
ehied violently, and made a plunge toward Miss Prescott 
Mr. Romaine reached’ over; Thirza uttered a cry. It 
seemed to her that both men had been thrown. 

The driver of the wagon had sprung out 48 he saw the 
other going down. Romaine strack the ground with a 
force that rendered him senseless. 

‘* Pardon me,” said the stranger, in a voice that elcctri- 
fied Miss Prescott. ‘‘Shall I take him—to the nearest 
druggist 9.” : 

‘*Oh, he is not dead, surely !” she cried. 

‘*No; only stanned, I think.” 

‘* We are at home—this house” ! 

Mrs. Hyde opened the door at that moment, and uttered 
a shriek, Thirza dismounted and led the way. 

Romaine was raised in strong arms and carried up the 
steps, through the hall, and deposited on a couch in the 
billiard-room. 

‘*No, he is not dead. Bring me some water.” 

Then he took a small vial out of a pocket-case and gave 
him a few drops. With ao convulsive shiver George HKo- 
maine opened his eyes. 

** Now, where shall I find a physician ?” 

Mrs. Hyde stood wringing her hands. 

Something in the man’s strength and presence of mind 
quite restored Thirza, and she managed to get out of 
Clara that Doctor Lewis lived two blocks below. 

With that the stranger was off like a shot. 

“Oh, I hope he will not die on our hands !” moaned 
Mrs. Hyde. ‘‘It is sodreadful ! How did itall happen ?” 

**T did not know what to do. I thought it best to have 
him brought in,” commenced Thirza, deprecatingly. 

‘*‘Of course! You don’t think mea hcathen, do you ? 
It would have looked scandalous to send him to his 
hotel. But Ive no nerves atall. I am not worth a penny 
in sickness, so you'll have to take care of him. Do you 
suppose any bores are broken ?” 

The doctor came and answered the,question, Hig 
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shoulder was dislocated, his wrist sprained, and his head 
had suffered a severe contusion. 

‘‘There is nothing dangerous, only he must be kept 
very quiet for several days. We had better remove him 
to his room at once.” 

Mrs. Hyde led the way up-stairs, very much dazed in 
her mind. The doctor gave his orders to Miss Prescott, 
and bowed himself out, promising to look in again before 
night. 

‘‘T cannot tell you how deeply I regret this sad acci- 
dent,” said the stranger, turning to her also. 

Miss Prescott took a survey of him. A brown, foreign- 
looking face, with a wealth of bronze beard, and cluster- 
ing curls a few shades deeper ; eyes of a frank blue, with 
little gleams of steel-gray. 

It had an oddly familiar look, ‘Where had she seen it 
before ? And what did this little glimpse of mischief 
mean ? 

‘*It was not wholly your fault. Mr. Romaine’s horse 
made the first unmanageable movement.” 

‘* But Iam most thankful you were not hurt. 

**I fancy Mr. Romaine thought I was in some danger, 
and reached over to save me. Iam sorry.” 

‘*We must all regret it. I hope your friend will not 
suffer seriously. Will you allow me to call and inquire, 
Miss —- >?” ‘ 

‘*‘ Miss Prescott,” and she bowed. ‘*I am staying with 
Mrs. Hyde,” and she made a gesture toward Clara. 

‘*And my name is Philip Carew.” 

If the brown cheek was a little redder as he spoke, it did 
not rouse Miss Prescott’s curiosity. 

He bade her good-day. Then Mrs. Hyde indulged ina 
small hysteric, and as soon as Thirza could leave her she 
went to change her dress. 

When Mr. Hyde returned home his hospitable soul ap- 
proved of all that had been done. 

‘‘It is wretched work to be ill at a hotel, and Romaine 
has no relatives at hand. But will you not need a nurse ?” 

‘IT am to be nurse,” responded Thirza, quickly, ‘‘ since 
I was the cause of the accident.” 

‘‘And I meant you to have such a nice time! It is 
rather romantic,” and Clara gave a little sigh; ‘‘but I 
hope he won't be ill very long.” 

Mr. Carew called the next morning, and saw Thirza for 
a few moments. 

** How odd that he should have asked for you,’ said 
Mrs. Hyde. 

Thirza flushed. Somehow she seemed go well acquainted 
with him already. 

The nursing did not prove tiresome. Mr. Romaine was 
a very azreeable patient. No fever sct in, and in ten days 
he was able to come down-stairs. 

He was very grateful and gentlemanly, and’ Mr. Hyde 
insisted upon his remaining another week, at least. 

Mr. Carew had called several times, and sent both fruit 
and flowers. Something in his exquisite taste attracted 
Miss Prescott strongly. Mr. Gilbert came up again, and 
was very attentive to her, certainly. 

‘I’m sure she ought to get a husband among the three,” 
said anxious little Mrs. Hyde. ‘If she doesn’t, I shall 
despair of her.” 

‘«Gilbert would be the best match,” responded her hus- 
band, actually infected with her love of match-making. 
** Hoe is one of your slow-going but solid men. And he 
seems wonderfully taken with her.” 

Miss Prescott enjoyed it all. She learned that she pos- 
sessed no small spice of coquetry, although trained in the 
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maine’s gloomy and desponding glance, and then she was 
demure as a nun for Mr. Gilbert, 

Mr. Carew had taken lodgings at a hotel in the vicinity, 
though he was generally absent one or two days in a week. 
But then he had the pleasure of driving out with her, 
which Romaine’s disabled right arm would forbid for 
weeks tocome. 

As an offset, the latter had all an invalid’s privileges. 
But there was something about him she could not quite 
understand, That he cared for her was evident, and could 
be most piquantly jealous, but he often checked himself 
in the midst of a sudden impulse, flushed and bit his lip, 
as if strangling some longing or resolve in its very incep- 
tion. 

Why ? Thirza would mentally ask. ‘Was he afraid to 
love her ? Was she too poor, or lacking in any material 
point ? 

Carew puzzled her also. He was more of a gentleman 
by birth and breeding than Romaine, yet he had a way of 
watching and studying her, as if, somehow, he was balanc- 
ing her faults and virtues. The odd familiarity grew upon 
her. One day she spoke of it. 

‘*T have been out of the country most of the time for 
seven years,” he said, carelessly. 

‘**I did not really suppose that I had met you before,” 
and she flushed under his scrutiny. ‘ Yet I feel some- 
times as if I were very well acquainted with your eyes at 
least.” 

He smiled at that. 

‘* You would be a very foolish girl to go back to shop- 
keeping,” said Clara Hyde. ‘‘I would bring it to a seri- 
ous point.” 

‘* How much faith could you put in a six-weeks’ love ? 
And we know so little about them, after all,” commented 
Miss Prescott, 

‘‘But Robert could learn easily. Give them a chance 
to speak, Thirza.” 

Miss Prescott fell into a musing mood. This had been 
the first real gala-time of her life. How should she end 
it? If either of these men wanted to marry her—and some 
intuition told her that both were in love—why try to wear 
out Aunt Prescott’s patience ? Why not be happy in her 
own way? Mr. Romaine had youth, warmth, would be 
tender, exacting and very fond. Mr. Carew, with his 
riper years and the fascinating touch of imperiousness, 
was a man that a woman might worship if she once gave. 
way to her heart—her emotions. And Mr. Gilbert she 
rarely thought about, though she knew she could bring 


him to her feet with less effort than she should have to. 


make for the others. 

She never dreamed how much of it was to be decided 
this August evening when sho came down in her flowing 
white robes, without a bit of color save her breast-knot of 
carnation and heliotrope, and the same in her hair. Ro- 
maine was waiting on the porch. There were numerous 
visitors within, but he signaled her, and she came. 

‘* How lovely you look to-night! as if you were in a 
peculiar mood,” and he took her hand. 

‘‘Your prescience is at fault. J am in no mood at all. 
I feel as indolent as this soft sonth wind—as if I might be 
swayed hither and thither by the breath of a rose.”’ 

‘Do you ?” with asudden reckless vehemence. ‘‘ Then 
I wish to heaven tnat I could sway you to my lking—to 
my love.” 

She throbbed in every pulse, 

‘Mr. Romaine, this is nonsense—mere bagatelle.” But 
her voice was tremulous. ‘You gentlemen are not 


severe simplicity of spinsterhood, To-day she smiled ; obliged to make love to every woman who crosses your 
upon Mr. Carew, to-morrow she made light of Mr. Ro- { path,” 
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He glanced steadily into her eyes, and her cheeks flushed 
to tempting bloom. His eyes were like points of flame. 

‘*Do you understand that it may be a luxury when a 
man meets the one woman whom he worships madly? I 
love you! The knowledge cost me all my pain and suffer- 
ing—my awkward blunder the morning of our ride, I 
never felt quite free to speak until to-day.” 

‘‘Why ?” she gasped in quick apprehension. ‘‘ Why 
should he not be free to confess his love to its object ?” 

Fate answered her almost before he could speak. The 
gate opened, and three women came up the path, the light 
shining full upon them. One was a rather faded blonde, 
with an abundance of fluffy hair, and an artistic pink in 
her cheeks. He turned with a groan, which, light as it 
was, caught her ear. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Romaine !” they exclaimed. 

Two were neighbors, but the third a stranger. 
went straight to him, and took his hand. 

‘*You did not get my letter ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

‘‘What letter, George? No, I have not heard in three 
weeks, and I was getting so anxious! How terrible the 
accident was! Why did you not send for me? Cousin 
Jennie knew Mrs. Langdon, so we came——”’ 

Thirza turned away. ‘They were dancing in the drawing- 
room, and she accepted the first invitation. 

George Romaine simply cursed his unlucky star. In 
another day Miss Conover would have known—why had 
the marplot, Fate, sent her along to-night? For the last 
three weeks he had been summoning courage for a rup- 
ture. No doubt she had heard some gossip through Mrs. 
Langdon. 

She loved him, however, and she was one of the women 
who love through evil as well as good report, from a habit 
of selfish persistency. Shedid nof mean to givehim up— 
even his letter would not have been final in her eyes. 

Mrs. Langdon, having some news, aired it. In less than 
half an hour every one in the room knew that Mr. Romaine 
had been engaged for the last seven months, and that Miss 
Conover was wealthy. 

Miss Prescott passed him once with superb disdain. 

‘“‘If you will let me explain,” he gasped . 

‘“‘There is nothing to explain. You shall break no 
woman's heart for me, or my trifling.” 

‘‘But, my God! I love you !” 

‘*Go your way, Mr. Romaine.” 

There was no mercy for him in her pitiless eyes, and in 
® passion of anger he took up his old allegiance. 

In the hall she met Mr. Carew. 

_ ‘*T was coming in for a quiet hour,” he said, ‘but you 
have quite a party.” 

‘‘An impromptu one.” 

‘*Some new people ? Who is that with the curious yellow 
hair, standing just under the chandelier ?” 

‘‘That ? Oh, that is Miss Conover, Mr. Romaine's flancée, 
I believe.” 

Her voice had a hollow, scornful sound. He glanced at 
her sharply. The brave face never struck a color, but he 
knew that she had been wounded, nevertheleas. 

He drew the soft hand through his arm and led her down 
the steps to the iawn, saying that the room was very warm, 

and she looked tired. 
How gentle and protecting he was! Strength had never 
appeared so tempting as at this moment, though she told 
herself it had been nothing more than a flirtation. 

‘‘T declare, I was thunderstruck !” said Clara Hyde, after 
the guests were all gone and the lights lowered. ‘‘ Well, if 
that is the way he means to go on out of her sight, I wish 
Miss Conover joy of him, I am sure. But, Thirza, I'll ven- 
ture anything that he does love you.” 


This one 
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‘‘That would be folly ;” and Miss Prescott laughed 
gayly. 

My dear, I’m glad you're not hard hit. I liked him 
so muoh, but I think I have a quick, impressionable nature. 
However, Mr. Carew and Mr. Gilbert are left,’ she ended, 
brightly. 

Thirza kissed her good-night and went to bed, very angry 
and sore at heart. She had not been well treated, although 
she knew George Romaine loved her. She could have sep- 
arated him from his betrothed. 

I have not exalted my heroine in the slightest degree, 
as you will bear me witness. She might have been much 
nobler, but she might also have been more selfish and un- 
principled. It was as she had said—she did not want any 
woman’s heart broken by her, neither did she mean to sigh 
hers out in regret for this young man. And so she was 
bright as usual the next morning. 

Mr. Gilbert came up in the afternoon, and took her out 
driving in a dainty phaeton. There could be no question 
of extending the invitation. 

A lovely drive it was, through country ways. She had 
to make no effort—he was a man you could be silent with, 
he had such an old-fashioned, fatherly way of putting you 
at your ease. And some way, coming beck, she was drawn 
to tell him about Aunt Prescott and her whim. 

‘*My dear young lady, I think you are quite right not 
to be forced into a marriage with a perfect stranger. 
But, if your aunt loved you, you must find it hard to stay 
away.” 

‘‘She does not love me ;” and Thirza’s heart swelled. 
‘“‘She has a maid who does everything for her—reads to 
and amuses her, and a housekeeper who is as rigid as iron. 
After I left school I thought I should be chilled to death 
in that house. No; all the use I have, in her estimation, 
is to become Reese Donovan's wife. I would rather be a 
clerk in Mr. Bennet's store all my days.” 

‘*There’s no need of that, either, Miss Prescott. I may 
surprise you by this avowal, but I have been strongly at- 
tracted toward you. The very points that, in the eyes of 
the world, would render a marriage between us unsuitable, 
are what have drawn me to you. I like youth and bright- 
ness and cheerfal spirits. I should have married years 
ago, and have had daughters growing up now, who would 
not be ashamed to be fond of their father. But it is not so. 
Am I very foolish to want a young wife? If you could 
likes me well enough, I would be very kind and indulgent 
to you. I would give you a pretty house, and would take 
you anywhere that would afford you pleasure, and I think 
I could make you happy.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Gilbert ——” 

‘‘There, my dear,” he interrupted, raising one gloved 
hand to his lips, ‘‘ you shall not answer me now. Take a 
week to consider. I will not come up till then, and you 
must be quite frank. If you would not marry Mr. Dono- 
van for the sake of a fortune, I can trust you not to accept 
me for mere worldly advancement.” 

‘* How kind and generous you are !"’ she returned, her 
face in a beautiful glow. 

He remained to tea, and made himself quite charming 
in his quaint and somewhat old-fashioned way. He was s0 
good—why could she not love him? These young men 
were but vexation of spirit, after all ! 

‘‘A week,” he said, at parting. ‘‘Try to think kindly 
of me, my dear young lady.” 

A peculiar week it was, rather quiet, but with Mr. Carew 
dropping in every day or evening. Mr. Romaine had 
gone to Newport with the party of his betrothed. 

One afternoon Thirza found herself left quite alone to 
entertain Mr. Carew... She was doing some floss embroid- 
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ery, and he read aloud from ‘‘Idyls of the King "—pas- 


‘‘Mr. Carew!” she cried, ‘‘I think, in all honesty, you 


sages here and there that pleased him—love passages, you | have another story to tell me.” 


may be sure. He made a lengthy pause presently, and 
glancing up, she saw his eyes fixed upon her. She col- 
ored hastily, and all her pulses throbbed under the eager 
scrutiny. 

‘If I said it instead of the poet, Thirza, you must have 
thought, you must have seen, that I loved you.” 
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‘*Yes; I have. I will not woo you under false pre- 
tenses. I am Reese Donovan.” 

He stood up so straight and handsome and manly, then 
he looked out of his fearlessly honest eyes, and smiled 
with his proudly curved lips, Could she throw away such 
a love? 


THE PLAGUE OF POOR GRANDMA’S LIFE. 


‘‘Mr. Carew,” she began, ‘‘I am not much in the habit 
of taking such matters for granted.” 

‘But I tell you now that I love you with a man’s sin- 
cere, ardent love. I came here weeks ago resolved to win 
you, when a fortunate accident threw you in my way. I 
think you are not quite——” 

A sudden revelation flashed over her, and she drew her- 
self up haughtily. 


‘‘And this was my aunt’s plot? You lent yourself to 
the childish deception ?” 

Her eyes sparkled with indignaticn, her chest throbbed 
with the anger that was mastering her. 

‘“‘Thirza, no. Be a little reasonable, child. I never 
knew, until this Summer, that your aunt had set such a 
hard condition before you. I went to Woodford to find 
you, to see what this high-spirited girl was like, You had 
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just left, and I learned from Mrs. Lee where you had 
gone. I reached here in the morning, took a livery wagon 
for a drive, and fortune threw me into the very hands I 
most desired. And now—I love you, I think you can 
love me. What stands between ?” 

‘¢This, Mr. Donovan: I will not marry you Y and she 
stood up, tall, slender and haughty. 

‘‘Thirza, you cannot be so foolish, surely, for the sake 
of an idle whim !—because your old aunt planned it out 
before !’” 

‘¢T do not want you or the fortune,” sho said, frigidly. 

‘“‘ Are you quite sure you cannot love me ?” 

There was a scarlet heat in her face, and a great throb- 
bing at her heart, but sho only answered with a look of 
scorn, She might have loved him or Romaine, but 
both thought it no sin to deceive her. In her irritable 
state she could scarcely distinguish ‘between that willful, 
selfish deception, which made her sad and sore at heart, 
and this more simple matter, that so wounded her pride. 
Then she remembered how she could sting him, and 
triamph over Aunt Prescott. 

‘‘Mr. Donovan,” she said, icily, ‘‘I have a proposal of 
marriage under consideration already. A man of loyal, 
kindly heart, and in prosperous standing, has asked me to 
become his wife. Iam almost certuin to accept. Please 
say to my aunt that Ido not need to marry you for the 
sake of the fortune.” 

“‘ Thirza |” 

The look and tone electrified her. Fora moment her 
heart wavered. How a woman could love this attractive 
Reese Donovan, and be loved in return! But she would 
not listen. She turned away with an effort. 

‘‘There is no need of discussing the subject further. 
Allow me to wish you good-day.” 

With that she swept proudly from the room, went 
straight to her own apartment and indulged in a good cry. 

She would marry Mr. Gilbert, of course; yet she wished 
there was no such thing as marryihg, and that she was 
safe back in Mr. Bennet’s store. Yet she was very frank 
and honest with Mr. Gilbert the next day. 

‘*You are worthy of the true and fervent love of any 
woman,” she said, with emotion ; ‘‘and since you have 
chosen me I cannot accept you entirely until I am sure I 
can give you my whole heart. Is it too much to ask 
simply friendship for the present ?” 

He shortened the probation from six months to three. 

Mrs. Hyde took it for an engagement, and would look 
at it in no other light. She would fain have kept Thirza 
for the Winter, but the girl insisted upon her own inde- 
pendence, aud went back to Mr. Bennet’s laces and no- 
tions. 

Mr. Romaine was married that Autumn. 


Of Mr. Donovan she heard not aword. Of course he | 


would forget her. She had shown herself foolish, spitefal 
and unreasonable. And about the holidays she received a 
severely upbraiding letter from Clara Hyde. How could 
she let Mr. Gilbert slip through her fingers? She was 
surely fated to be an old maid. 

‘**T think I am,” she said to herself, with a dreary sigh, 
staring four more holiday weeks in the face. 

But Mr. Donovan dropped in the store one day, rather 
grave-looking, and in a most brotherly tone announced his 
sad tidings. 

Aunt Prescott had died very suddenly. She had been 
well enouch to take her accustomed drive through the 
day, but just at twilight had expired sitting in her chair. 
She had qnite softened to Thirza, and was meaning to ask 
her to The Elms on a visit. She would come to the fu- 
neral, certuinly ? 


\ 
- Aunt Prescott had never professed any love for her ; 
indeed, she had always been vexed that the last Prescott 
should have been a girl. 

Thirza could not simulate any overwhelming grief, and 
yet she understood how much more endearing this hard, 
salfish life could have been. 

‘*T wonder if I am growing like her ?” she thought 

The funeral was a very quiet one, for Mrs. Prescott had 
lived most unsocially. 

At two the lawyer came.to read the will. The Elms, 
with furniture, plate and horses, was to go to the son of 
her cousin, Reese Donovan, and then, as a codicil, he was 
instructed to pay to her grandniece, Thirza Prescott, the 
sum of five thousand dollars on her marriage with Mr. Gil- 
bert, and also to present her with the Prescott diamonds, 
which were worth as much more. 

The lawyer made a few explanations, and then went his 
way. 

Night closed in early. There was a cheerful fire in the 
sitting-room grate, and by common consent the ‘heirs took 
their places beside it. 

Were they enemies? Certainly there was much coolness 
and distance between them. Thirza summoned courage at 
length to perform a duty she owed him. 

‘*Mr. Donovan,” she began, tremulously, ‘I may as well 
say now that I have no right to Aunt Prescott’s bequest. 
I shall never marry Mr. Gilbert. I think this came through 
your generosity, and I am much obliged.” 

He bowed politely, and studied her for some minutes. 
The, proud face drooped, the lips quivered, and a waver- 
ing flush deepened the cheek. Presently he cleared his 
voice. 

‘‘T heard something to this effect,” he returned, ‘and 
I have made provision for it. I have an offer to go on an 
exploring expedition, which may keep me for the next 
seven years. Mcanwhile, I want you to live here and keep 
up the place. Ihave made arrangements with the servants, 
who have consented to stay. I desire you to evjoy every- 
thing to the uttermost, and be happy. You need not fear 
that I shall trouble you in any way.” 

She sprang up, her face pale at first, then a vivid 
crimson. 

‘Oh, I cannot, I cannot !” she cried, as she stood there 
before him. 

‘Why? Ican surely pay you as well as Mr. Bennet. I 
should think the labor would be fully as agreeable.” 

‘‘The place is yours!” she rejoined, vehemently. 
will not deprive you of a» home—of everything |” 

“Well,” he said, still gravely, ‘you can bestow upon 
me all things.” 

She came around behind his chair, that he might not see 
her blushing face. 

‘‘T ask you to stay.” 

Her voice was very low and tremulous, and her hands 
dropped by her sides. 

‘Ts that all ?” 

‘‘I have been very foolish and unreasonable, and I have 
learned to love you.” 

He drew her down to him and kissed the sweet lips, the 
hot, crimson cheeks. 

‘*Can you forgive it all ?” she whispered. 

‘‘Why, I rather enjoy the love ;” and he smiled. “But I 
felt quite sure of you last Summer. Iama patient and 
long-suffering man, Thirza Prescott.” 

She behaved herself meekly and beautifully, and in the 
Spring wore the Prescott diamonds; but if was as Mra. 
Reese Donovan. 

Mrs. Hyde was in an ecstasy of delight, 

And so Aunt Prescott had her wish. 
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~ SUSPENDED ANIMATION, 


TueE Brishane Courier publishes the following account of 
an extraordinary discovery said to have been made in con- 
nection with suspended animation : 

Many who know Sydney Harbor will remember the long 
inlet which, in a succession of landlocked reaches, stretches 
away like a chain of lakes for over twenty miles. On one 
of these reaches stand, on an acro of grassy flat, fringed by 
white beach, two low brick buildings. Here is being con- 
ducted an experiment, the success of which—now estab- 
lished—must have a wider effect upon the future prosperity 
of Australia than any project ever contemplated. The ex- 
perimenters are Signor Rotura and Mr. James Grant, 

It appears that five months ago Signor Rotura called 
upon Mr. Grant, and averred that he had discovered a 
South American vegetable poison, allied to the we!l-known 
awoolara, that had the power of perfectly suspending ani- 
mation till the application' of another vegetable essence 
caused the blood to resume its circulation and the heart its 
functions. Before he left Mr. Grant, he had turned that 
gentleman’s doubts into wondering curiosity by experi- 
menting on his dog. ; 

He injected two drops of his liquid, mixed with a little 
glycerine, into a small puncture’made in the dog’s ear, and 
in three or four minutes the animal was perfectly rigid, 
the four legs stretched backward, eyes.wide open, pupils 
very much dilated, and exhibiting symptoms very similar 
to those of death by etrychnine, except that there had been 
no previous struggle or pain, 

‘Begzing his owner to have no apprehension, Signor Ro- 
tura lifted the dog carefully, and placed him on a shelf in 


un cupboard until the following day, when he promised to 


call at ten o’clock and revive the apparently dead brute. 
Mr. Grant continually during that’ day and night visited 
the cupboard ; and so perfectly was life suspended in his 
favorite, that he confesses he felt all the sharpest reproaches 
of remorse at having sacrificed a faithful friend. The 
temperature of the body, too, in the first four hours, 
gradually lowered to 25° Fah. below ordinary blood tem- 
perature, and by morning the body wus as cold as in death. 

At ten o’clock Signor Rotura presented himself; and, 
laughing at Mr. Grant’s fears, requested a tub of warm 
water to be brought. He tested this with the thermometer 
at 32° Fah., and laid the dog’s head under. To Mr. 
Grant's objections, Sigpgor Roturaw assured him that no 
water could be drawn into the lungs, and that the immer- 
sion of the body was simply to bring it again to a blood 
beat. After about ten minutes of this bath, the body was 
taen out and another liquid injected in a puncture made 
in the neck. 

Mr. Grant tells me that the revival of Turk was the most 
stirtling thing he ever witnessed. The dog first showed 
tho return of life in the eye, and after five and a half min- 
utes he drew a long breath, and the rigidity left his limbs. 


In a few minutes more he commenced gently wagging his. 


tail, and then slowly got up, stretched himself, and trotted 
off us if nothing had happened. 

From that moment Mr. Grant became aware of the ex- 
traordinary issues opened by his visitor’s discovery, and 
promised him all the assistance in his power. They called 
in the help of a physician, Dr. Barker; and a number of 
animals, whose lives have been sealed up in this artificial 
death, have been kept in the freezing-chamber from one 
to five weeks, and it is found that, though the shock to the 
system from this freezing is very great, it is not increased 
by duration of time, 

Messrs. Grant and Rotuara then determined upon the 
erection of the works just finished at Middle Harbor, an 


enterprising capitalist, Mr. Christophor Newton, of Pitt 
Street, finding the necessary funds. Arrived at the works, 
I was taken into the freezing-chamber, a small, dark 
room, about eight feet by ten. Here were fourteen sheep, 


| four lambs and three pigs, which Mr. Grant told me had 


been in their present position for nineteen days, and were 
to remain there for another three months. 

Selecting one of the lambs, Signor Rotura put it on his 
shoulder and carried it into the other building, where a 
number of shallow tanks were on the floor, having hot and 
cold water taps. One of these tanks was quickly filled, 
and its temperature tested by the signor. ‘lhere was the 
lamb, to all appearances dead, and as hard almost as a 
stone, the only difference between his condition and act- 
ual death being the absence of dull glassiness about the 
eye, which still retained its brilliant transparency. 

The lamb was gently dropped into the warm bath, and 
was allowed to remain in it about twenty-three minutes, 
its head being raised above the water twice for the intro- 
duction of the thermometer into its mouth; and then it 
was taken ont and placed on its side on the floor, Signor 
Rotura quickly dividing-the wool on its neck and inserting 
the sharp point of asmall silver syringe under the skin and 
injecting the antidote. This was a pale-green liquid, and, 
as I believe, a decoction from the root of the astrucharlis, 
found in South America. 

The lamb was then turned on its back, Signor Rotura 
standing across it, gently compressing its ribs with his 
knees and hands, in such a manner as to imitate their na- 
tural depression and expansion during breathing. In ten 
minutes the animal was struggling to free iiself, and when 
released, skipped out through the docr, and went gambol- 
ing and bleating over the little garden in front. 

Signor Rotura tells me that, though he has never at- 
tempted his experiment on a human being, he has no doubt 
at all as to its perfect safety. The next felon under capit.t 
sentenee he has requestel of Sir Henry Parkes to be allowc:l 
to operate on. He proposes placing him in the freezing- 
chamber for one month, and declares that he has no feur 
of ao fatal result. 

Signor Rotura proceeds to South America at once for a 
large supply of the two necessaries for the safe conduct of 
his proceedings, and both these substances at present 
remain o secret. 


—_——— 


ne, 


GLAS 3S BEADS. 


Amona the most curious examples of persistence in art 
are the well-known Aggry beads, which occur every where 
in Africa, and in many parts of Asia. Similar beads are 
still made for the purpose of barter by glassmakers in 
England and Italy ; yet they appear among the oldest 
remains in many widely separated places. Mr. Nesbitt 
considers them Phoenician, and supposes they were mada 
for purposes of barter with uncivilized nations, such as tho 
ancient Britons. Glass beads of extreme hardness have been 
found in British graves; and, on analysis, were found to 
be composed and: colored ia the same manner as those of 
undoubted Egyptian origin, The usual type is large, not 
round, but spindle-shaped, and marked with alternate in- 
dented bands of red and blue, the colors being separated 
by a narrow white line. These beads are found in Eng- 
land, on the Gold Coast, in India and Germany, in Italy 
and Egypt. They are particularly common in the cities 
along the course of the Rhine. The oldest specimens 
must be Egyptian ; but in all probability, the pattern wns 
continued in many distinct manufactories at many dilicr- 
ent periods. 
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THEODORE, KING OF : ABYSSINIA. 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


Jusr where the long and narrow Red Sea penetrates into 
the Eastern Continent, and upon its western or African 
side, is a mountainous region which has for some centuries 
come to be known 28 Abyssinia. The name comes from an 
Arabic word meaning & «¢ mixture ”— that is, of peoples, 
and was orig- 
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sometimes called ‘‘ The Switzerland of Africa.” Its greatest 
dimensions either way are about 600 miles. The area is 
not far from 250,000. square miles—somewhat more than 
that of France, somewhat less than that of our State of 
Texas. The population is estimated at some four or five 
millions. 

The Abyssinia with which we have to do consists mainly 
of high table-lands, intersected by mountain ranges, which 
unite in a central knot. These table-lands are from 6,000 

to 9,000 feet 
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to lie between the parallels of 8° and 17° north latitude ; 
so that, geographically, it is in the very heart of the 
torrid zone. In the lowland region, bordering upo? the 
Red Sea, it is said that the heat is greater than in any 
other part of the earth. This lowland plain is very 
narrow at the north, but widens southward to some two 
hundred miles. This region is a kind of debatable land, 
claimed by the rulers of Egypt and of Abyssinia. So, 
also, the lowlands on the west cre regions in dispute be- 
tween the same Powers. 


belongs to the temperate zone ; lower down it assumes 
tropical forms. Upon the whole, the aspect of the coun- 
try is that of a rather bare region, with trees and bushes 
scattered thinly here and there ; clumps and groves being 
found only around villages. ‘Taken all in all, we believe 
that Abyssinia ranks high among the regions of the earth 
fit for the habitation of civilized man. 

The legendary history of Abyssinia—which has at least 
some basis in fact—runs far back into the night of ages ; 
to times before the foundation of Rome; to times before 


Abyssinia, a8 we shall henceforth use the term, has been the Trojan war—if there was really aby such war as has 
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been sung by Homer, or by somebody elas. More than a 
thousand years before the beginning of our present era, 
there was a great Ethiopian kingdom, having its capital at 
Axum, in the highlands, but within a few days’ journey 
from the Red Sea. Axum still exists, as a small town con- 
taining some 4,000 inhabitants ; but around it lie scattered 
unfinished and broken columns, pedestals and other rem- 
nants of an ancient civilization, The church at Axum is 
held to be the most sacred place in all Abyssinia ; for, 
although the structure is rude and recent, it occupies a 
site hallowed for ages. Near the church is a square in- 
closure, with a pillar at cach angle, and a seat and footstool 
in the centre, all of granite. Some thirty yards distant is 
another footstogl covered with inscriptions, which contain 
a list of the tribes under the sway of the mighty rulers of 
Axum. 

For a moment the wild Ethiopian legends link them- 
selves upon authentic Hebrew records. Tho ‘‘Queen of 
Sheba,” who kept court at Axum, got tidings of a wise and 
mighty monarch, who ruled in a mountain stronghold far 
away on the opposite side of the Sea of Reeds. Thither 
she went in royal state, ‘‘with a very great train, with 
camels that bare spices, and very much gold and precious 
stones.”” The rather less than half civilized Queen of 
Sheba was astounded at the magnificence of the rather 
more than half civilized King of Jerusalem. In true Ori- 
ental fashion, there was a great interchange of presents. 
All this being done, the Hebrew records dismiss the Queen 
of Sheba with the words: ‘‘So she turned and went to her 
own country, she and her servants.” 

But Ethiopian legend has much moro to say about this 
Queen of Sheba. When she left Jerusalem, she bore under 
her heart an unborn child, of which the much-married 
and many-concubined Solomon was father. The child in 
due time was born, He performed many doughty deeds, 
among which are a miracle or two ; received the name of 
Menilek, ‘*the Terrible,.and left the crown of Ethiopia to 
his descendants, who claim to hold it in uninterrupted 
descent for well-nigh three thousand years. 


Ethiopian legend—now diseevered from Hebrew history’ 


. —fades away into myth. For almost ten centuries we 
struggle almost vainly to gain anything like a firm foot- 
hold. The one thing which seoms clear is, that Hebrews 
found homes in Ethiopia not very long after the days of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, The Felashas, a He- 
brew colony, say that their progenitors came to Ethiopia 
after the disruption of the Hebrew kingdom, in the time 
of the arrogant and foolish Rehoboam. This legend is 
certainly probable. It can scarcely be doubted tkat Ethi- 
opia furnished a refuge for the Hebrews during the long 
and dreary centuries of Assyrian, Grecian and Roman rule 
in Syria. 

That this Hebraistic element was strong in Ethiopia 
about the time of our Saviour’s earthly life, is evinced by 
the fact, recorded in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
that ‘a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority 
under Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, who had charge 
of all her treasure, had come to Jerusalem for to worship.” 
This great Ethiopian dignitary, returning homeward, 
seated in his chariot, was whiling away the time by read- 
ing the Book of Isaiah, which seems to havo puzzled him 
not a little. To him came Philip, who expounded the 
esoteric meaning of a famous passage, whereupon the 
lordly eunuch acknowledged his belief that ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
us the Son of God,” and was baptized into that new faith 
which the Antioch wits had not yet designated by what 
they meant to be the opprobrious term of Cliristian. 

Sacred writ dispatches this eunuch with the brief record 
that, parting with Philip, who saw him no more, ‘‘he 


went on his way rejoicing.” Abyssinian records, as em- 
bodied in the very ancient ‘*Chronicles of Axum,” suy 
that he was the first apostle of Christianity in Ethiopia. 
But the new faith must have died out within a few gener- 
ations. In the year 316 a.p., Meropius, Bishop of Tyre, 
sent an exploring expedition to Ethiopia. All the mem- 
bers were murdered except Frumentius and Adisius, 
nephews of the bishop, and they were sent as slaves to the 
King. Frumentius rose high in the royal favor, was made 
tutor to the prince-royal, upon whose accession to the 
crown he became vizier and actual ruler of the country. 
The young monarch was baptized into the Christian faith, 
the great body of the people following the royal example, 
and for more than fifteen centuries Abyssinia has been a 
Christian kingdom—the very earliest, we believe, which 
can so be called. Frumentius himself was consecrated by 
the great Athanasius of Alexandria as Metropolitan of 
Ethiopia, his title being Abina Sdldma, ‘‘ Our Father of 
Peace,’’ a title which has come down toourowntimes. The 
Abfina of Abyssinia receives consecration from the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, but for all practical purposes he is 
quite independent of this Coptic Patriarch. 

It is beyond the purpose of this paper to present more 
than a bare outline of the distinguishing tenets of the Abys- 
sinian Church. It is thoroughly Monophysitie, recog- 
nizing only one nature in Christ ; or, rather, as we under- 
stand it, that the human nature in him was wholly ab- 
sorbed and lost in the divine nature. But the Abyssinian 
Church has found room for many fierce dogmatic quarrels. 
Prominent among these is that concerning the ‘ Nativi- 
ties” of Christ, of which three are enumerated ; but, 
with our best effort, we fail to understand what is held by 
the respective polemics. Then, again, is the dispute 
which rankles among Abyssinian theologians, whether 
Christ, while still in his mother’s womb, possessed the 
knowledge of good and evil; and whether—for in some 
way the two questions have been made to hang upon each 
other—the Son is now equal to tho Father in’ anthority 
and power. But the present important dispute in Abys- 
sinian degmatics appears to be whether the Virgin Mary 
is merely the mother of the man Jesus, or also the mother 
of God, and therefore entitled to equal honor with her Son. 

As far as rites are coneerned, the Abyssinian Church 
presents many traces of ancient Hebraism. Circumcision 
is retained, and is precedent to baptism. The Hebrew 
Sabbath and the Christian Lord’s Day are held alike sacred. 
The Sacrament is administered to the laity in both kinds. 
Each church has a kind of ark of the covenant, upon which 
its sanctity depends ; itstands in asanctuary, into which no 
one may enter except the priests, who consecrate the sacra- 
mental elements. Images are not allowed in the churches, 
but rude pictures are found in profusion. As in the Greek 
Church, there are two kinds of ecclesiastics : secular priests, 
who may marry once, but not after their ordination ; 
and monks, who are vowed to celibacy. The ‘Apostles’ 
Creed” is not recognized, the Nicene only being used. 
The canon of sacred books contains all those recognized 
by the Church of Rome, besides several others, notable 
among which is the so-called ‘‘ Book of Enoch,” which 
consists of a series of revelations purporting to have been 
given to Enoch and Noah. In all, the Abyssinian canon 
consists of eighty-one books, and as we have it, is in the 
now unspoken language called ‘*‘ Geez.” This version, the 
only one used in public service, is supposed to have been 
made from the Greek, somewhere during the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Christ, about which time we get 
glimpses of Ethiopia—not yet called Abyssinia—as a great 
Christian kingdom. | 

Zhe glory of Ethiopia seems to have been at its highest 
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about 520 a.p., when the throne was filled by a monarch 
whose name has come down to us as Caleb, his dominions 
reaching to the western shore of the Red Sea. The Christ- 
ians on the other side of the sea had been harried by the 
pagan Ishmaelites, and King Caleb went to their aid. He 
subjugated the region, and for nearly a century the Kings 
of Ethiopia were masters of the best parts of Arabis, 
treated upon equal terms with the Greek Emperors of 
Byzantium, and carried on a lucrative trade with Ceylon 
and the Indies. 

The rise of Mobammedanism changed everything in the 
Orient. The adherents of Islam seized both shores of the 
Red Sea, and pushed themselves into the interior of Africa. 
Then, in the terse phrase of Gibbon, ‘The Ethiopians, 
encompassed by the enemies of thoir religion, slept for 
near @ thousand years, forgetful of the world by whom 
they were forgotten.” Yet at hume, as we painfully gather 
from their legends, there wag no lack of fight and turmoil. 
Thus, we read that about 960 a.p., a princess named Judith, 
and said to have been a Hebrew, conceived the design of 
murdering all the royal family, sprung from Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, and of establishing herself in their 
stead. But the infant Negfis was rescued by some faithful 
servitors, and taken to the southern province of Shoa, 
where his authority was recognized, while Judith reigned 
over the rest of the kingdom for forty years, transmitting 
the sovereignty to her descendants, who held it until 
1268, when it was restored to a prince of the royal line of 
Menilek. 

For centuries there had been in Europe vague reports of 
a great Christian king—or, rather, a dynasty of kings— 
who reigned somewhere in the unknown East. They were 
at once temporal and spiritual rulers, and were styled Pres- 
ter (‘*Presbyter,” or “ Priest”) John.. Some said that his 
dominions were beyond Persia; others placed them in 
what we now know as Tartary; others, wherever there was 
nn unexplored spot upon the rude maps of the times. 
During several centuries, adventurers went everywhere in 
soarch of Prester John. About 1490, when Columbus was 
eating out his heart in the effort to obtain means to go in 
search of the Indies, the Portuguese King, John IL, sent 
Pedro de Covilham upon what seemed a more promising 
errand—fthat of finding the veritable Prester John, much 
nearer home than he had been looked for. Somehow, it 
had come to be quite sure that among the mountains, not 
many days’ journey from the Red Sea, there was in fact 
the court of a Christian ruler. If this was not Prester 
John, who else could he be ? 

We are not quite certain as to the route followed by Co- 
vilham ; but we imagine that, landing at or near the pres- 
ent Massowah, he struck inward, probably to Axum, where 
he found a ruler whom he calls Alexander, who bore the 
sacred title of Negfis. Some kind of relations were estab- 
lished between the rulers of Portuzal and Abyssinia, for 
in 1520 we find the young Negiis David sending an em- 
bassy to Lisbon, imploring aid against the Turks, who 
were sorely pressing him, as they were sorely pressing 
Christendom on every side. The Portuguese did what 
they could for the succor of their Ethiopian co-reljgionists, 
Estevan da Gama, grandson of the great navigator, and 
Viceroy of India, was ordered to aid the Christians against 
the Turks. This, we suppose, was in about 1540. A year 
later, Cristoforo da Gama, a brother of the viceroy, was 
sent, with 450 men and six cannon, to the aid of the Christ- 
ina. He got the better of the Turks in several engage- 
ments, but was, in 1542, utterly routed in a battle near 
the Senafe Pass, of which we read so much in recent 
history. 

For a couple of centurics the Mohammedans seem to 


have had rauch the best of it in this rogion. The Islamito 
Gallas overran the lowlands, and penetrated the mountain 
region, gradually intermingling with the original inhabit- 
ants. About this time we suppose that the term Habasck 
(‘‘ mixture”) came to be used as a designation for the Tegion 
and its people. 

Everything seems to have been falling into utter confa- 
sion. There was, indeed, a Negtis to whom everybody 
professed allegiance. But he was merely a nominal ruler, 
the real power being exercised by any chief who could 
seize it in any province or district. (These chiefs contented 
themselves with the modest title of Rds, “head ’’; answer- 
ing etymologically to our word “captain.” This was the 
state of things a little more than a century ago, when 
James Bruce, who deserves to be styled the “father of 
modern exploration in Africa,” visited Abyssinia, His 
narrative, not written uatil several years after his visit, 
was at first received with great distrust. Among other 
things, he said that the Abyssinians preferred to devoar 


their meat raw, rather than cooked. This may possibly 


be true; but when he went on to say that it was not un- 
usual for the people to cut a steak from the flank of a liv- 
ing animal, his account was pronounced to be beyond ail 
belief. Bruce does not represent this as a usual thing; 
subsequent travelers show that it is not altogether un- 
usual, 


Bruce’s main object in visiting Abyssinia was to discover 
the sources of the Nile, He succeeded in a measure, He 
found the very spot where are the headwaters of what we 
now know as the ‘‘ Blue River,” which he traced downward. 
Few passages of travel are as well known, or deserve to 
be as well known, as that in which Bruce describes his 
discovery of what he thought to be the source of the Nile 
It was reserved for another generation to discover how far 
Bruce was right, and how far wrong; to show that thera 


are two Niles flowing through Egypt in a single channel— 


the one constant, fed from the great lakes of Africa; the 
other coming down from Abyssinia in what for a third of 
the year are mighty rivers, und for the other months 
scattered pools and dry river-beds, across which one can 
pass almost dry-shod. 

During the quarter of a century altzr Bruce, a few trav- 
elers touched upon the borders of Abyssinia, Among 
these are Mr. Salt.and Lord Valentia, who went up the 
Nile, and recorded some things not altogether without 
value even now. Abyssinia had long come to be looked 
upon as @ promising missionary field. The far-seeing 
Church of Rome had its eye upon it long ago, and 
made a vigorous effort to establish a unity between the 
Abfina and the Pope. Jesuit missionaries found their 
way into Abyssinia as early as 1555, and in 1655 they had 
apparently won over the leaders of the Abyssinian Church, 
who then recognized the supremacy of the Chair of St. 
Peter ; but this accord proved to bo of short duration. 
The Abyssinian Church still remained Coptic. 

Half a century ago Protestant eyes were turned toward 
Abyssinia. Those who have leisure to look back upon 
efforts which promised so much, and which resulted in so 
little, will recall the names of Gobat, Kugler, Isenberg 
and Krapf, who went to Abyssinia in 1830, and shortly 
after. Wisely or otherwise, these missionaries took part 
in the troublous politicsof the country. In 1841 it seemed 
that they had won a great point in the game, Andraos, a 
pupil of the English Mission School at Cairo, was conse- 
crated by the Coptic Patriurch of Alexandria Abuna 
Sdldma, head of the Abyssinian Church. We shall meet 
with him again. At present it is enough to say, in the 
words of the historian of the Abyssinian expedition, that he 
was ‘‘an ignorant, excitable man, proud and ambitious, 
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AN ABYSSINIAN BATTLE. 


but good-natured, and true in 
his friendships.” In his re- 
lations with King Theodore 
he seems to have tried hard 
to play a part too great for 
him. The last years of his 
life were passed as a prisoner 
of State in Magdala, 

After Bruce, who was in 
Abyssinia from 1770 to 1774, 
no traveler tells us much 
worth knowing, until Mr. 
Mansfield Parkyns, who was 
in the country for three 
years, ending in 1843. His 
‘‘Life in Abyssinia,” pub- 
lished some ten years later, 
is by all odds the best which 
we have. He is the very 
ideal of a traveler, who jour- 
neys just to see what he gan 
see, and to tell just what he 
sees. His cheery tempera- 
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ment, indeed, leads him to make 
light of things which to most 
men would seem matters of sore 
distress. He found an absolute 
pleasure in roaming about bare- 
foet and bareheaded under the 
hottest-of all hot suns. Dinners 
of uncooked meat were to him 
@ matter of luxury. He took 
things as they came, and was 
quite content with them. 

In his comfortable English 
home he thus sums up the re- 
miniscences of his three years of 
wild life in Abyssinia: ‘‘ Like 
all happy moments, those years 
passed over very quickly, and 
they now appear to me more 
like a dream than anything else. 
I had no annoyances of any 
kind ; 


was fortunate enough to 


‘leave the country without a 


single personal enemy ; and 
beyond having received ao 
lance through my clothes, 
between my right arm and 
side, while endeavoring to 
separate some combatants 
who had got drunk at a wed- 
ding, and on another occa- 
sion having been rather badly 
hurt with a blow on the back 
from a club or a stone, I may 
say that neither my life, 
limbs or health were ever in 
danger.” 

But running all through 
Mr. Parkyns’s cheery narra- 
tive there are abundant evi- 
dences that the whole 
country was a scene of wild 
confusion, anarchy and hos- 
tility. Nominally there was 
a Negfis who held supreme 
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sway. Practically there seem to have been three govern- 
ments, independent of and hostile to each other ; besides 
30 indefinite number of chiefs who acknowledged allegi- 
ance to nobody. 

During these years, although Mr. Parkyns seems to have 
known nothing of him, a youth was growing up of whom 
history will have to speak as one of the two African rulers 
worth naming for anything beyond absolute stupidity or 
utter brutality, who have lived within our own times. 
One of these men is that Mtesa, King of Uganda, who was 
first introduced to us by Speke, and whom we bave come 
to know more favorably through Mr. Stanley. The other 
Arrican ruler, with whom we have now fo do, is the man 
who is designated as Theodore, King of Abyssinia. 

The original name of Theodore was Kasa— apparently a 
very common one in his country. He was burn in 1818, 
in the little province of Quara, upon the very northwest- 
ern frontier of the country. His family was reputed to be 
of ancient origin. When the time came the accredited 
Abyssinian genealogists were able to trace his ancestors 
clear back to Menilek, the love-child of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. His father, whose name has come down 
to us as Hailu Welida Georgis, died while Kasa was a 
child ; what little estate he left was seized upon by un- 
scrupulous kinsmen, and his widow was obliged to support 
herself and her boy at Gondar by making and brewing 
kosso, @ bitter medicine of reputed efficacy against the 
tapeworm, with which the Abyssinians are much afflicted. 
To the credit of Theodore it may be noted that he was 
never ashamed of this episode of his youth. When he had 
come to be troublesome a force was sent against him under 
the command of a famous warrior named Dejatch Wandera, 
who boasted that he would bring that ‘“‘son of the kosso- 
dealer ” a prisoner to the capital. As it happened, Dejatch 
was the one who was brought in a captive. Kasa ordered 
the man to be brought before him. He handed him a 
horn of the bitter medicine, saying : ‘‘ My mother is not 
doing business to-day ; will you please to accept this 
humble draught for your evening repast.” So, ai least, 
the story is told by the Rev. Henry Stern, ‘‘ the. cap- 
tive missionary,” in whose shrieking work we put very 
little faith. In this case we think it more than probable 
that hoe told the truth. 

In course of time Kasa went, or was sent, to a convent. 
Stern says that, ‘‘disdaining the humble vocation of his 
mother, he left her poor hut, and took refuge in the con- 


vent of Tschangar, near the northern shore of Lake 


Tzana.” There he learned many things, became well 
versed in Bible history, and was noted for his fondness 
for the Psalms of David, a man whose career presents not 
& few auvalogies with his own. 

Befure long the convent was fallen upon by a rebel 
chief. The Superior and some of the pupils were slain. 
Kasa maije his escape, and found a refuge with an uncle, 
who was engaged in perpetual feuds with his neighbors. 
Kasa became famous for his boldness and subtlety, and 
received the name of Lij Kasa—‘“‘ Young Kasa,” by which 
he was known until he reached middle age. Mr. Stern 
tries to trace his career for several years, but with quite 
indiftersnt success. The one clear thing is that he came 
to be tue head of a band of freebooters, ready to follow 
him for or against anybody. 

Somewhere about 1846, the sovereignty of the province 
of Dembia had come into the hands of a woman named 
Menena. She had married the feeble Negis Johannes, 
to whom she bore a son, who was known as Ras Ali, 
im whose name she ruled as regent. Somehow Kasa be- 
came involved in warfare with this old woman ; he de- 
feated her armies, and made peace with her, receiving as 


wife her granddaughter, Tawabetch, ‘‘the Beautiful,” the 


daughter of Ras Ali, Fora while we find him subject to 
Menena, and carrying on warfare ogainst the Egyptians, 
who were, as early as this, trying to extend their frontiers 
into Abyssinia. Mr. Stern tells somo astounding stories 
of these campaigns, very few of which have a credible 
look. One of these is worth noting from its utter absurd- 
ity: ‘‘Kasa”—so writes the missionary—‘ was ordered, 
under the specious pretext of avenging an affront, to pro- 
cced with a strong force against several Egyptian out- 
posts. The bold soldier willingly obeyed a behest that 
promised to gratify his vanity and adventurous spirit. 
With him started from the highlands 16,000 men, full of 
ardor to destroy the detested Mohammedans ; but scarcely 
4,000, crestfallen and wounded, returned to their homes. 
The few Egyptian outposts had received intimation of the 
intended expedition, and aboat 800 Turkish irregulars 
were collected together and stationed behind a stockaded 
fence to watch the movements of the enemy. Kasa and 
his army boldly advanced on the despised foe. Some 
pieces of brass and inflated skins, suspended in front of 
the slight defense of sticks and thorns, had a magic power 
in attracting the pillage-loviig Amharas. In excited 
masses they rolled toward the fatal stockade, till they 
were within easy reach of the muskets and artillery of the 
defenders, when suddenly a destructive fire, that carried 
death: and terror, came flashing into their serried ranks. 
Appalled and panic-struck, the discomfited assailants, in 
their savage bewilderment, instead of retreating, stood 
aghast and almost petrified on the battle-field. Kasa, 
mounted on a gallant charger, wiih his sword flashing in 
the.sun’s fiery rays, and a countenance full of fury and 
wrath, like a demon of destruction, sprang over heape of 
dead and dying, shouting forth convmands, which, in the 
confusion, no one heeded. A well-aimed ball forced him 
from his saddle ; and the pretended destroyer of Moham- 
medanism, with a mere remnant of his late numerous 
forces, had to flee from the pursuit of a contemptible 
handful of ill-disciplined Turkish troops. The disap- 
pointed Queen, stung to the very quick by the failure of 
her design, and the disasters of the expedition, did not 
conceal the deep repugnance which she cherished toward 
the man who had brought troubles and satis upon 
her.”’ 

If we could put any reliance upon the peice of Mr. 
Stern, Kasa thereafter went through a whole Odyssey of 
adventures, not now worth telling. Tho upshot was that 
he found himself at the head of o considerable army, op- 
posed to the forces of Mancna and Ras Ali, herson. A 
battle ensued, which we must suffir Mr. Stern to describe. 
We suppose that nothing more absurd in the way of mili- 

history was ever written : 

‘‘Ras Ali, the son of Ifanena, and the father-in-law of 
Kasa, now shook off the voluptuous sloth to which he had 
abandoned himself, and grasping the sword which his 
hand knew well how to wield, he placed himself at the 
head of his followers and marched against the presump- 
tuous Quara rebel. The common people, who had hitherto 
continued indifferent to the struggle between the contend- 
ing parties, were stirred to the very depths of their hearts 
by the exciting intelligence that a battle was about to be 
fought which would decide the fate of the realm and the 
destiny of the reigning family. At Aishal, in Dembea, 
toward the end of 1855, * the hostile forces encountered 
each other in a most sanguinary conflict, The troops on 
both sides, stimulated by their leaders, fought with mar- 
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* The date is clearly orroneous, for Kasa, having overcome all 
opposition, was crowned us. King early in 1855, 
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velous bravery. Kasa, repulsed in every direction by the 
Begemeder and Galla horse, had prepared an ambush, and 
artfully feigned a retreat. Flushed with success, the con- 
querors pursued the discomfited foe, spreading terror and 
death among the flying ranks. Unacquainted with the 
craft of their cunning opponent, they darted forward, till 
they came close to some hedges and trees, when suddenly, 
from scores of small mirrors that hung suspended in the 
sun’s rays, a dazzling light painfully glared on their 
swarthy countenances, while, in different directions, the 
undermined ground burst in deep furrows beneath their 
war-steeds’ hoofs. Tho superstitious barbarians, imagin- 
ing that evil spirits and demons were arrayed agaiust them, 
stood nerveless and aghast on beholding these wonderful 
phenomena. Kasa immediately whirled round, and before 
the panic-stricken pursuers had recovered from their 
amazement they were surrounded and butchered by the 
incensed foe. Ras Ali performed prodigies of valor; but 
‘ despite the despairing effort of the doomed chief, the rule 
of the Galla usurpers had reached its end, and before 
night their last descendant was crownless and a fugitive.” 

Surely a great battle, the issue of which was mainly de- 
cided by means of a few score of small looking-glasses, is 
not likely to have occurred in the days of rifles and revolv- 
ers. We imagine that the Rev. Henry Stern was ee 
humbugged by his fellow-prisoners in Magdala. 

Authentic history, at least as far as the grand outlines are 
concerned, is not wanting. Lij Kasa, at the beginning of 
1854, had got the better of his father-in-law, and of his 
mother, and was in full possession of the central province 
of Amhara. Broader schemes of ambition had gradually 
been “unfolding themselves before his imagination. There 
was an Abyssinian prophecy, so old that we cannot pre- 
tend to fix its date, to the effect that in due time there 
would arise a great deliverer, to be named Theodore, ‘‘the 
Gift of God,” sprung from the royal line of Solomon, who 
should not only rule over all Ethiopia, but would actually 


seat himself at Jerusalem, upon the throne of David,. 


whence he would rule the whole world. Kasa had 
brooded over this prophecy in his convent days, and in all 
his subsequent adventurous career, and had come to look 
upon hiinself as the promised deliverer. This belief clung 
to him to the very close of his life. For the attainment 
of this mighty aim two things were necessary: he must 
bring under his sway the two provinces of Shoa and Tigre, 
which had come to be practically independent, and must 
be ecclesiastically recognized as Negfis by receiving con- 
secration at the hands of the Ab fina. 

The Abfina Andraos was resident in a convent in Tigre. 
Kasa summoned him to come to Gondar, the real capital of 
Amhara, and the nominal capital of all Abyssinia. The 
Abfina not only refused compliance, but when Kasa began 
hostilities in Tigre fulminated a ban of excommunication 
against him. Kasa had aweapon in store. M. Jacobis, an 
Italian priest, was at Gondar, endeavoring to effect a union 
between the Church of Abyssinia and that of Rome, and 
he apparently stood high in the esteem of the rising poten- 
tate. Kasa sent word to Andraos that unless the ban was 
removed he would recognize Jacobis as Abjfina, and so 
transfer the Church of Abyssinia from the See of St. Mark 
to that of St. Peter. Abfina Jacobis would then proceed 
to excommunicate Abfina Andraos, 

This threat brought the Coptic Abfina to terms. He re- 
paired to Gondar, and before long was persuaded or forced 
to consecrate Lij Kasa as sovereign of Ethiopia, under the 
sounding title of Negis Negist, ‘‘ King of Kings.” This 
took place on the 11th of February, 1855. But the Negfis 
and the Abfina never took kindly to each other, and be- 
fore long the ecclesiastic was sent as a prisoner of state to 


Magdala, where he ended his days not long before the 
overthrow of Theodore. 

The new ruler of Abyssinia had just entered his thirty- 
seventh year. He is described as ‘“‘a man of medium 
stature, with a well-knit muscular frame, capable of great 
endurance ; a noble bearing and majestic walk; the best 
spearman, the best shot, the best runner, and the best 
horseman in Abyssinia.” Notwithstanding the spiteful 
account of Mr. Stern, who did not know him until years 
after, he possessed many virtues, and gave promise of ac- 
quiring many more. How wofully these promises wero 
falsified, will be seen hereafter. It is only fair to him to 
present the more favorable estimate of his character at this 
time, as deliberately expressed by Mr. Markham, the ac- 
complished historian of the Abyssinian Expedition : 

‘‘Theodore,” says Mr. Markham, ‘‘ was certainly the 
most remarkable man that has appeared in Africa for some 
centuries, Grent allowances must be made for his ignor- 
ance and for the circumstances which surrounded him. 
Before we judge him, we are bound in fairness to consider 
how very low was the level from which he had to rise. 
Having led the life of a lawless soldier, and having been 
accustomed from boyhood to witness the perpetration of 
the most barbarous acts of cruelty and oppression, it would 
be unjust to measure him by any other standard than an 
Abyssinian one. From his earliest youth he is said to have 
conceived ambitions and ideas which stopped at nothing 
short of the sovereignty of the whole of Ethiopia, includ- 
ing the seacoast, and the establishment of Christianity in 
every part of that vast dominion. Nor were his schemes 
merely selfish, like those of the barbarous chiefs by whom 
he was surrounded ; for he was actuated by fanatical reli-, 
gious zeal, and at first by a sincere desire to give prosperity 
to his people.” 

We get, here and there, glimpses of Theodore as ho was 
in these his best days. Notable among these are his state 
receptions, one of which is thus described : ‘‘ King Theo-' 
dore, like all African princes, is fond of display. At his 
palace, lions are as common as dogs are with us. The 
four lions shown in the picture entitled ‘Theodore in 
State,’ are his favorites above all others. The one reclin- 
ing upon the King’s knee, named Kuara, is the most intel- 
ligent and docile. When the Negtis wishes to receive an 
embassy, he receives the messengers surrounded by a court 
of lions, trusting to them for effect, rather than to a crowd 
of courtiers or a guard of bristling bayonets.” 

At this time Mr. Walter Plowden was the British Consul 
at Massowah, a Turkish port on the Red Sea, from which 
the interior of Abyssinia can most readily be reached. 
Plowden was instructed to put himself in communication 
with Theodore. Arriving at the capital, he found there 
his old friend, Mr. Bell, who had already entered the ser- 
vice of the Negtis, and stood high in his favor. Plowden 
and Bell were the Europeans who best knew Theodore in 
his better days. ‘‘He must,” says Markham, ‘‘ have pos- 
sessed some nobility of character to have acquired the ad- 
miration and friendship of such noble fellows as Plowden 
and Bell.” 

Plowden writes that Theodore was ‘‘ generous to excess, 
free from all cupidity, merciful to his vanquished enemies, 
and strictly continent; but subject to violent bursts of 
anger, and possessed of unyielding pride and fanatical 
religious zeal.” Mr. Markham goes on to say: “His ad- 
ministrative views at this time appear to have been far in 
advance of those entertained by any of his countrymen. 


His first object was to break the power of the turbulent 


feudal chiefs, and he placed the soldiers of the different 


provinces under the command of his éwn trustworthy fol- 
lowers, to whuul we cgave-higlh’ titles. 


He abolished tho 
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slave-trade, put an end to vexatious transit dues, by order- 
ing that they should be levied in only three places in his 
dominions ; and paid his soldiers, in order that they 
might be able to purchase provisions, instead of plunder- 
ing the people. Consul Plowden thus sums up his report 
upon the character and policy of Theodore: ‘Some of 
his ideas may be imperfect, others impracticable ; but a 
man who, rising from the clouds of Abyssinian ignorance 
and childishness, without assistance and without advice, 
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has done so much, and contemplated such large designs, 
cannot be regarded as of an ordinary stamp.’ ”’ 

‘This was written within a couple of years after Theo- 
dore had apparently gained the summit of his ambition. 
‘*At this time,” continues Mr. Markham, “‘he had the 
benefit of the society of Bell and Plowden, and his good 
genius, Tawabetch, ‘the Beautiful,’ was still alive. But 
at the very crisis of his fate he lost all these true friends ; 
opposition maddened him ; the worst parts of his char- 
acter were developed. He became a changed man; aban- 
doned all self-control ; was made drunk by irresponsible 
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power, and was lost. But in 1855 a glorious career seemed 
to be opening before him.” 

Theodore indeed lost his best advisers just at the time 
when he most needed them. Tawabetch, the wife of his 
youth, runs like a bright thread through a part of the 
dark web of the life of Theodore. Even the virulent 
Stern has some good words to say of her. She died in 
1860, and in the same year Plowden and Bell, while on 
their way to the coast, were set upon and murdered by an 
insurgent chief. Theodore 
took fierce vengeance for 
this treacherous act. Hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of 
those who were held to be 
implicated in it were put to 
: Waban ail death. 

: aoe? i a oe ee . We must pass with very 
ee = ~CObrief mention over the first 
ee ee. ~Cs five years of the reign of 
i LE he Theodore. In fact, with our 
ee _—sCéobeesstt effort, we fail to form 
gee = a clear idea of the events. 
fala ‘One thing appears quite in- 
disputable : at the beginning 
of 1861, Theodore was ap- 
parently victorious every- 
where, and was supposed to 
have under his orders an 
army of not less than 150,000 
men. Had he then contented 
himself, even temporarily, 
with the sway over the 
mountain region which pro- 
perly constitutes Abyssinia, 
most likely he might have 
consolidated an empire. But 
he was hotly resolved upon 
the conquest of the lowland 
region, bordering on the Nile 
upon the one hand, and on 
the Red Sea upon the other. 
Every Mohammedan in this 
wide region should have his 
choice between baptism or 
exile. For a brief time suc- 
cess seemed fairly within 
his grasp. He overran the 
Galla region, and within its 
boundaries fixed upon the 
stronghold of Magdala to be 
used as a fortress to overawe 
the region, a prison for cap- 
tives of state, and a refuge 
for himself in case of need. 

Early in 1863 an event 
occurred, apparently of little 
consequence, but which was 
to decide the fate of Theo- 
dore. The British Government appointed Captain Cam- 
eron as diplomatic agent in the Turkish town of Masso- 
wah, but with a kind of roving commission as ‘‘ Consul 
in Abyssinia.’”” Cameron at once set out for the residence 
of the Negtfis, where he found quite a number of Euro- 
peans, mostly Germans, who had entered the royal serv- 
ice, being mainly engaged in the manufacture of arms 
and in the construction of roads, There were also four 
Protestant missionaries, whom Theodore seems to have re- 
garded with much contempt, and-not a little of suspicion. 
He was quite desirous|of: having Europeans about him ; 
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but the men whom he wanted 
were workers, not preachers. 
Cameron, representing the 
great Queen of England, was 
received with high favor. He 
was soon desired to forward a 
letter to his sovereign from 
the Ethiopian monarch, who 
had come to look upon him- 
self as fully the equal of any 
other earthly potentate. This 
notable document ran thus: 


‘‘In the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
one God in Trinity—the chosen of 
God, King of Kings, Teddoros of 
Ethiopia, to her Majesty, Victoria, 
Queen of England:—My fathers, 
the Emperors, had forgotten our 
Creator, and He handed over their 
kingdom to the Gallas and the 
Turks. But God created me, lifted 
me out of the dust, and restored 
this empire to my rule. He en- 
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dowed me with power, and enabled 
me to stand in the place of my 
fathers. By His power I drove 
away the Gallas; but as for the 
Turks, I have told them to leave 
the land of my fathers. They re- 
fuse, and I am going to wrestle 
with them. Mr. Plowden, and 
my late chamberlain, the English- 
man Bell, used to tell me that 
there is a great Queen who loves 
all Christians. When they said to 
me, ‘We are able to make you 
known to her,’ I was very glad. I 
gave them my love, thinking I 
had found your Majesty’s good 
will.” 


Theodore goes on to tell 
how Plowden and Bell had 
been murdered by his enemies. 
‘¢ But,” he says, ‘‘ by the power 
of God, I have exterminated 
those enemies, not leaving one 


alive, so that, by the power of 
God, I may get your friend- 
ship.” The letter then goes 
on to propose that as soon as 
the way was at all clear, an 
embassy should be sent by the 
Negfis of Ethiopia to the 
Queen of England, Consul 
Cameron, the Queen’s repre- 
sentative and also the friend 
of the King of Ethiopia, to 
conduct the Ethiopian em- 
bassy to England. 

It would be hard to find a 
better conceived missive than 
this of Theodore to Victoria. 
It reached London early in 
1863. Those who bear in 
mind the great events then oc- 
cupying the stage of history, 
will not wonder that a letter 
from such a source received 
little notice. It was not 
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exactly thrown into the waste-basket, but was laid aside in 
the Foreign Office for further consideration, no word of 
reply being vouchsafed. Theodore considered himself the 
equal of any other potentate in the world. He was bit- 
terly wroth at what he might fairly hold to be an act of 
intentional discourtesy committed by the British Govern- 
ment. We catch a glimpse also of a similar snubbing from 
the Emperor of France, but the details are quite too vague 
to find place in our record. ‘ The upshot of all was that 
‘Theodore began to look with evil eyes upon all Euro- 
peans. The Protestant missionaries Stern and Flad were 
nearest at hand; they were flung into prison, and sub- 
jected to hard treatment for the four and a half years dur- 
ing which the reign of Theodore was to last. It must be 
borne in mind that during this period, the character of 
Theodore was coming to its worst. -He had given way to 
the predominant Abyssinian vice of drunkenness, and 
when drank he was scarcely a responsible being. Consul 
Cameron, who had returned to the coast, went back to 
Abyssinia in November, 1864. When Theodore found 
that Cameron brought no reply to his formal letter to the 
Queen of England, the luckless envoy was thrown into 
pnson. 

The British Government now began to see that it had 
committed a grave error, which should be repaired as soon 
as possible. So Mr. Hormzud Rassam was sent on a mis- 
sion to the Kiag of Abyssinia, charged with a special mes- 
sage from Queen Victoria. 

Of this Mr. Rassam a few words must be said. He was 
born almost upon the site of ancient Nineveh, his family 
claiming descent from the old Chaldeans and ‘the early 
Christians. His brother had married the sister of Mr. 
Badger, a great Arabic scholar, and from her young Ras- 
sam learned to speak English. From 1845 to 1851 he 
greatly aided Mr, Layard in his researches at Nineveh, 
and after that was employed in confidential capacities by 
the British Government. He seemed the man.of all others 
who could make things straight with King Theodore of 
Abyssinia. When, after many delays, he found his way 
to the court of the Negfis, he was treated as a prisoner of 
state. The date of Rassam’s imprisonment was July, 1866. 
He was released in 1868, upon the downfall and death of The- 
odore. His later career is quite worthy of note. He wrote 
a rather interesting account of the affairs in. Abyssinia in 
which he had borne no inconsiderable part ; this was pub- 
lished in 1869. In 1876 he succeeded Mr. George Smith 
as the chief of the explorations undertaken by the British 
Museum, and near the close of 1878 he was sent out upon 
a new and more extended exploring expedition, under a 
firman from the Sublime Porte, extending over all northern 
Syria, ancient Assyria and Babylonia. His powers are so 
ample, and his capacities so unquestioned, that scholars 
are anxiously awaiting the results of his explorations. 

Not long after the imprisonment of Mr. Rassam, Lieu- 
tenant Prideaux was sent out, charged with a commission 
to demand the release of Cameron and Rassam. He met 
with a reception similar to that of the others. He was 
thrown into prison, fettered, and in time sent to Magdala 
88 & prisoner of state. 7 
| The British Government has been charged, and, per- 
haps, not wrongly, with very harsh dealings with sundry 
uncivilized peoples. In its relations with Theodore of 
Abyssinia nothing of the kind appears. It attacked him 
only when it was clear toall men that he was wholly in 
the wrong ; it overthrew him only when by all the laws of 
God and maa he should have been overthrown. Such an 
indignity as the imprisonment of one, two and three of its 
successive representatives was one to which no government 


feeble to uphold its rights. The British Government, in 
its relations with Theodore of Abyssinia, was in no such 
state as this, Early in the Summer of 1867 it was resolved 
to send an armed force to Abyssinia, to release the cap- 
tives and to punish the King, who had violated all the 
rights of nations. It took some time to fix upon the man 
who should be placed at the head of this expedition. The 
place was in time accorded to Sir Robert Cornelius Napier, 
born in Ceylon in 1810, who had already won high credit 
in India and China. 

The advance party of this expedition, under Colonel 
Meriwether, reached the mouth of the Red Sea early in 
September, 1867, and explorations were at once set on 
foot to discover the best routes by which a march of some 
four or five hundred miles could be made into the heart of 
Abyssinia, where it was supposed that King Theodore 
would have to be encountered. The entire British force, 
as finally organized, numbered about 32,000 men, of 


whom half were teehnically soldiers, the others belong- 


ing, in one way or another, to the transport corps. 


“When fairly started there were some 11,000 beasts of bur- 


den—horses, mules, donkeys and camels, besides half a 
hundred elephants, who were to carry the heavy gune. 
These 11,000 animals fit for service were much less than 
half of the number which were actually landed on the hot 
shore of the Red Sea, whence the march w:s to be made. 
Sir Robert Napier fairly began his march into the interior 
early in 1868. Of this march it is enough to say that it 
met with no armed opposition. Saving the physical diffi- 
culties of the route, it was a mere military promenade. 
All the region through which the invaders had to pass was 
in insurrection against Theodore, and the chiefs and the 
people were ready to give all aid to the European invaders. 

The empire of Theodore had by this time begun to 
tumble into pieces. Had he been content to rule the 
mountain land, most likely he would have been able to 
maintain his sway there. But in his mad efforts to acquire 
the lowland region he risked alJl and lost all. Insurrections 
broke ont in every quarter. Now and then he manifested 
tokens of his former vigor. But he had come to be half a 
madman—mad for the most part when drank—which 
seems to have been his normal condition. About the time 
when Prideaux reached him he gave out that he was to 
march from his camp at Debra Tabor against the rebels in 
Tigre, He did, indeed, march some ten leagues, and then 
marched back again, moved by what impulse we do not 
know. Supplies for his great army could be found only 
by plunder, and the only province which remained faith- 
ful to him was thoroughly plundered. All at once he 
came to the resolution to take what force he could collect 
and throw himself into the stronghold cf Magdala, This 
movement had, as dates show, no relation to the English 
invasion. 

On the 10th of October, 1867, he burned his capital of 
Debra Tabor, and set out on the march for Magdala. His 
force at this time consisted of not more than 6,000 men 
fairly armed with guns, and a rabble of perhaps five times 
as Many spearmen and camp-followers. He had barely 150 
miles to go in order to reach Magdala. But the route 
was a most difficult one, for he was resolved to take with 
him a score or more guns and mortars, which had been 
cast for him by his German artificers, 

_ This march of Theodoro to Magdala was in many respects 
a wonderful one, and during the later months of his life 
it seemed that the noble characteristics of his better days 
had come back to him, marred, indeed, by more than one 
paroxysm of drunken ferocity. We quote a striking pas- 
sage from Mr. Markham’s calm ~narrative : ‘‘ Theodore 


could submit without tacitly acknowledging that it was too | now displayed an amount-of! indomitable energy, military 
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skill and fertility of resources that entitles his march to 
rank as one of the most remarkable in history. With no 
base of operations, surrounded by watchful enemies, and 
with the necessity of constructing roads for heavy artillery 
over @ most difficult country, he yet overcame all these 
obstacles, and achieved what might well have been thought 
impossible,” 

For a full month Theodore, with his heavy wagons, 
toiled over a broken country, where not more than two 
miles a day could be accomplished. He himself was ever 
foremost in directing the movements, especially in road- 
making, the most difficult of all, often working with his 
own hands in clearing away boulders and building cause- 
ways over streams and morasses. Then it became ncedful 
to clamber up and down the sides of a ravine, the roadway 
having to be blasted out of the rock, To make this bit of 
road required fully three weeks. 

Beyond this there was still a fearful march before Mag- 
dala could be reached. Hardest of all was the ascent and 
descent of the Jidda ravine, which cuts down deeply into 
the tableland. In about four miles there is a descent, and 
& corresponding ascent, of more than three thousand feet. 
‘‘ The obstacle presented by this ravine,” says Mr. Mark- 
ham, ‘‘ would have daunted most men. But Theodore 
never hesitated. He at once set about the construction of 
a first-class road, practicable for heavy artillery. The 
trace is well selected, though there are some very steep 
gradients ; but there is an average width of thirty or forty 
feet. It is a most remarkable work—a monument of 
doggecl, unconquerable resolution. Rocks were blasted, 
trees sawn down, revetment-walls of loose stone, mixed 
with earth and branches, built up, and everywhere a 
strengthening line of branches, to prevent the earthwork 
from slipping. The details of the blasting were done 
under the direction of the German artisans, but the King 
himself was the chief engineer, who selected the trace and 
Organized the labor.”’ 

The bottom of this Jidda ravine was reached on the 
28th of January, 1868; then came the equal labor of 
climbing the other side by like means, a work which occu- 
pied until the last day of February. There was still another 
deep ravine to be passed before the stronghold of Mag- 
dals could be reached. The goal was attained by Theo- 
dore on the 28th of March, and for a moment he could 
breathe freely. But the British force, heading to the 
same point, but from a different direction, were close upon 
the heels of Theodore. 

. It is not very easy to give in words a clear idea of this 
stronghold of Magdala. Imagine a great plateau broken 
into ridges, but with a general elevation of nearly nine 
thousand feet above the sea; the whole of this mighty 
plateau being deeply cut into by immense ravines. The 
plain of Arroye is a part of this plateau. From this plain 
spring up several squaro-topped mountains, rising one 
thousand feet or more above the general level. Notable 
among these is Magdala, nearly isolated from the others, 
but still having at its base several minor ridges, one of 
which, called Fala, is worthy of note, being a kind of out- 
post forthe stronghold. Magdala itself is a square-topped 
mountain, with perpendicular sides three or four hundred 
feet high, accessible at only two opposite points by very 
ragged pathways, which were strongly guarded. Every- 
where else the perpendicular sides were fortification 
enough. The level top of this mountain is about a mile 
long and half as broad. 

Without being exactly aware of it, Theodore and Napier 
had been for months slowly racing for Magdala. The 
Abyssinian got the start bya few days. On the 30th of 
April, Napier, being still some leagues distant from Mag- 


dala, sent his first communication to Theodore. It was 
brief, rather informal, but quite to the point. He had 
come with an army to liberate the European prisoners, 
and he demanded that they should be seut to his camp, 
wherever it might be, at the earliest possible moment. In 
the meantime the English kept steadily on their march 
toward Magdala. 


Theodore seems to have made no reply to this demand 


for the release of his prisoners. He evidently bclieved 
that he could maintain himself at Magdala against any 
force which could be brought against him, The cannon 
and mortars which he had brought with him by so much 
labor were judiciously posted on the outlying ridges, 
which formed a series of bastions for Magdala itself. But 
it was advisable to relieve his amba, or prison camp, from 
all encumbrances, The European captives were, in 
view, a kind of hostages whose safety might be turned to 
account. Lesides these were more than five hundred na- 
tive prisoners. These he decided to liberate, aud let them 
go where they would or could. So on the morning of 
April 8th they were brought down from Magdala to the 
lower heights. Half or more of them were set free at 
once. The others, who were held, raised a clamor. 
odore, now thoroughly drunk, was wrought up into fury. 


his 


The- 


He cut down several of the prisoners with his own hands, 


and gave orders thut the others should be flung sheer over 
the steep precipice, down which no man could fall and 
live, Mr. Stern puts the whole number of those done to 
death at more than three hundred, Mr. Markham—prob- 


ably a more reliable authority—gives the number as not 
quite two hundred. In either case it was a brutal mas- 
sacre, When Theodore had partly recovered from his 
drunken fury he was aghast at what he had done. He 
spent the whole night in prayer, protesting before heaven 
that he did not know what he was about, and besought 
that the crime should not be laid to his charge. 

April 10th was Good Friday. By this time the British 
advance had come to be fairly in view of Magdala, Nu- 
merically the force was far from imposing. All told, there 
were only 3,273 infantry and 460 cavalry, but they were 
splendidly armed and equipped. In front of them lay 
the Abyssinian stronghold, perhaps five miles away, with 
its intervening heights, the topmost point being a thou- 
sand feet above where they stood. All the morning, 
and until the afternoon was far spent, there was no sign 
of life upon. those grim heights. A little before fivo 
o’clock there was the sound of a cannon-shot from tho 
Fala ridge. Ina few moments more there were other shots, 
and then down the sharp descent to the plain of Arroye, 
came pouring what looked like a torrent of assailants. 
Now that we know their numbers, the assailants were 
feeble, but they comprised all the force left to Theodore. 
There were perhaps 1,000 men armed with tolerable rifles 
and muskets, 2,000 more having rude matchlocks, and a 
great rabble of quite useless spearmen. The British were 
ready for them as soon as they even came within reach of 
the long-range Snider rifles, which soon began to mow 
them down rank after rank, before even the best of 
their more ineffective weapons could begin to be effect- 
ive. This affair, sometimes styled the ‘‘ Battle of Ar- 
roye,” was not a battle—it was a slaughter. The Abyasin- 
ians lost some 700 in killed, and twice as many wounded. 
The British loss was 2 killed and 18 wounded, half of them 
only slightly. In the history of our own Civil War wo 
find two instances not altogether unlike this. One was at 
Fredericksburg, when Hooker's corps, moving against a 
sunken road at the foot of Marye’s Hill, lost more than 
1,000 men in a quarter of an hour, the Confederates proba- 
bly not losing a score; the other was at Gettysburg, wheu 
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force. He saw that there was 
no hope of further successful 
resistance, and on the next 
morning sent messengers to 
the English commander with 
proposals of peace. Sir Robert 
Napier sent the messengers 
back with this reply : 

‘‘Your Majesty has fought like 
a brave man, and has becn over- 
come by the superior force of the 
British army. It is my desire that 
no more blood shall be shed. If, 
therefore, your Majesty will sub- 
mit to the Queen of England, and 
bring all the Europeans now in 
your Majesty’s hands, and deliver 
them safely this day in the British 
camp, I guarantee honorable treat- 
ment for yourself and all the 
members of your Majesty’s 
family.” 

This letter was really a de- 
mand of unconditional sur- 
‘render; but it lacked the 


the Confederates made that 
heroic and historic charge, of 
which it has been written, 
‘«To advance, retreat, or stand 
still was alike impossible, Of 
the attacking force, number- 
ing fully 15,000, not one in 
four escaped; the others were 
dead or prisoners.”” This at- 
tack by Theodore was the re- 
sult of an error in information. 
He supposed that the British 
whom he saw before him were 
simply a reconnoitring party, 
who might easily be driven 
back or annibilated. He saw 
his error only when it was too 
late to retrieve it by counter- 
manding the attack. 

Theodore had now lost more 
than half of his available THE RELEASED PRISONERS OF THEODORE. 


formalities which in the East 
are held of so much import- 
ance. It was written on a 
small bit of paper, and bore 
neither address nor signature. 
When it was delivered to 
Theodore, who for the mo- 
ment was every inch a king, 
he put it aside, and went on 
dictating to his secretary a 
paper which had already been 
commenced. It was in the 
nature of a formal manifesto, 
evidently meant for the British 
commander, of whose very 
name he assumed to be ignor- 
ant. He began by enumer- 
ating some of the great things 
which he had done, or had 
contemplated doing, for his 
people; and he hoped that 
: God-would yet bring good 
THE STORMING OF MAGDALA. . jout. of. his) efforts. ‘‘I had 
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hoped,” he said, “ after sub- = 
duing all my enemies in Abys- 
ainia, to lead my army to 
Jerusalem, and expel the 
Turks from it.” He had now 
been defeated by superior 
arms and better discipline. 
The matter of personal sur- 
render was almost contemptu- 
ously set aside. Since the day 
of his birth no man had ever 
dared to lay hands upon him, 
and he would not now be- 
come @ prisoner. “ A war- 
rior,” he said, ‘‘who has 
dandled strong men in his 
arms jike infants, will never 
suffer himself to be dandled 
in the arms of others.” 
This long and rather pre- 
tentious paper was sent to the 
- British commander, and with 
it was sent back Napier’s 
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Seen| ing the head of Theodore, in- 

MS)  flicting a ‘slight flesh wound 
upon the ear. He looked 
upon this failure at suicide as 
- an indication from above that 
his career had not yet reached 
its close. He thought that 
there was 2 future still before 
him. He called his surviving 
chiefs around him to counsel 
what should now be done. 
The general sentiment . was 
that the European prisoners 
should all be put to death, 
and that the war should be 
waged to the utmost extremity 
of extermination. Theodore 
himself judged more sagely. 
He would release all the Euro- 
, peans, for whose: liberation 
the English had come, and 
would trust to fortune for 
CARRYING ABTILIERY. what might ensue. 
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note, to which no further Gzzz ee See Te so a a =| 
reply was vouchsafed. Thee $ —= Se ge — 
dore evidently looked upon 
this as the last act of his life. 
After sending off the message, 
he sat for a time without |2— 

speaking a word. Then order- |fe i 3 =a 
ing his attendants to nn —— ie 3 IES 
aside, he threw himself upon Se gaay Se | = Se ea 
the ground, said a prayer or 
two; then rising, he pulled 
a revolver from his belt, and 
placed the muzzle in his jr Eee Bes \ ‘ 

mouth. Some say that be aa a et ee on Vea == aa 
pulled the trigger, but there | My 5 3 is SS Se See SSeS 
was no discharge. The at- % ’ Vis {ths Te oi: = 
tendants rushed back and ss rh pleas hae = : NA eae ig? ED 
tried to disarm him. A strug- By PP TRY eee ee ae 4h, cat 
gle ensued, in the course of yy x 5p = 7A 
which the pistol was dis- egrets 
charged, the bullet just graz- | ‘SHE BURNING OF MAGDALS- 
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So, on this Saturday morning, he sent the Europeans 
to the British camp. All told, they numbered sixty-seven, 
of whom fully a third were children, many of them half- 
castes, born in the country. Mr. Stern is fully persuaded 
that Theodore never meant that he and his fellows should 
escape with their lives. ‘‘King Theodore,” he says, 
‘‘and his few faithful chiefs, had no intention to grant us 
freedom and liberty. They had resolved to immolate us 
on that very path which they foresaw that our liberators 
would traverse before many hours.” We find no valid evi- 
dence that there was any such treachery meditated by The- 
odore. He had nothing to gain, and everything to lose, 
by it. Indeed, Mr. Stern himself says that when Theodore 
was urged to this final act, his reply was, ‘‘No; I have 
already killed people enough. Let the white people go 
and be free.” 

So passed Saturday. Sunday, April (12th, was Easter 
Day. Early that day Theodore sent & very eunningly de- 
vised letter to the British coramander. In the first place, 
he undertook to defend, or at least explain, his acts of the 
last day or two. He had indeed sent back the message 
which had been forwarded to him. The reason for doing 
this was because he believed at the time that they two 
would never meet upon earth, but only in heaven. ‘‘Then,” 
he says, ‘‘while the fires of jealousy burnt in my heart, 
Satan came to me and tempted me to kill myself with my 
own pistol. But reflecting that God would be angry with 
me if l were to go in this manner, and leave my army 
without a protector, I sent to you in a hurry, lest I might 
die, and all things be in confusion before my message 
should reach you.” Not many hours after he did indeed 
try to kill himself; but the unsuccessful result indicated 


to him that it was the will of God that he should not die, - 


but live. But the real gist of this dispatch lay in a couple 
of sentences which one would be likely to pass over lightly. 
They ran thus : 


*‘ To-day is Easter. Be pleased to let me send a few cows to 
you. You require from me ull the Europeans, Beit so. But 
now that we are friends, you must not leave me without artisans, 
as I am a lover of the mechanical arts.” 


The vailed intent of Theodore lay in this: If his Easter 
presents were accepted, there would be an implied under- 
standing that peace was formally established between the 
two Powers, treating upon equal terms, special details to 

duly considered. Theodore was careful to insinuate 
that among the things which he wanted was the power of 
retaining or acquiring the aid of Europeans, whereby he 
would once more be sovereign of Ethiopia. For one more 
day that vain dream ruled his mind. 

To this message from Theodore a mere verbal reply was 
returned by Sir Robert Napier. What that reply was is 
still wrapped in uncertainty. Napier affirms that he ‘had 
authorized nothing that could have led Theodore to be- 
lieve that he would accept one jot less than tho terms of 
his first demand,” which included the unconditional sur- 
render of Theodore, upon the assurance of honorable per- 
sonal treatment of himself and his family. But when, after 
sundry transmissions through one interpreter and an- 
other, the message was made known to Theodore, it ran 
thus: “The English Ras says to you, ‘I have accepted 
your present ; may God give it back to you.’”; 

Theodore, who seems for the moment to have been 
quite sober, heaved a great sigh of relief. The immediate 
peril was over, and there was yet a future for him. All 
the European prisoners had been sent to the English 
camp. Following hard upon them came the Easter pres- 
sent. It consisted of 1,000 beeves and 500 sheep—every 
hoof of live stock which he had. But before the sun had 


set, Theodore found that he had been misled. His Easter 
present would not be accepted. Not a cow or a sheep was 
permitted to enter the British lines. He was thus given 
to understand that he was not a friend, but still an enemy. 

All that night Theodore seems to have been in a state 
of blank despair, and at last sank into a troubled sleep 
under a rude awning outside of Magdala. At dawn he 
arose, and went up to the stronghold, where the small re- 
mainder of his faithful followers were assembled. His 
first idea was to make his escape by the gate on the oppo- 
site side from that before which lay the enemy. The at- 
tempt was pronounced unfeasible. Theodore gave up all 
for lost, releasing all his soldiers from their allegiance, 
and bidding them to look out for themselves as best they 
could. His whole army fell to pieces, only a score or so 
of followers, faithful to the last, remaining with their 
fallen sovereign. 

One thing remained to be done on the evening of that 
dismal Easter Sunday. After the death of Tawabetch, 
Theodore had married a proud Amharie princess. The 
marriage was an unhappy one. The new Queen, after 
becoming the mother of a son, was sent to Magdala, and 
for years father, mother and son had never seen each 
other. Theodore meanwhile had given free rein to dis- 
reputable indulgences, But now, when the end of all was 
close at hand, he sought his long-exiled Queen. We can 
only guess as to what passed between them. The one 
thing which we know is that he gave her a parting in- 
junction which she held to be sacred. Their young son, 
the only legitimate offspring of Theodore, to whom had 
been strangely given a name meaning ‘‘He who has 
seen the World,” was to be gent to England, confided to 
the protection of the British Government, The mother 
seems to have meant to go with him, but she died befora 
reaching the coast. The boy neeches England, but died 
there not very long ago. 

Easter Monday, April 13th, 1868, had now dawned. It 
had come to be known in the English camp that Theodore 
had been meditating an escape from Magdala. To secure 
his person was thought to be a matter of no little moment, 
and a high reward was offered for his capture. Mean- 
while, Magdala itself was to be taken by storm; the 
storming was to be ushered in by a fierce cannonade, If 
the besiegers had only known how few were now the de- 
fenders of Magdala, they might have saved themselves 
much trouble. At four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
storming party began to move. They had to climb a 
steep and narrow pathway leading up toa stone gateway, 
with a heavy wooden door. Theodore, and the score of 
men left with him, had piled up stones against the door, 
so that it could not be opened from without. The storm- 
ing party of the English began toswarm around this gate- 
way, and to climb over its sides. They soon came to 8 
second gateway, behind which Theodore, with not more 
than ten followers, was awaiting his inevitable fate. There is 
something almost sublime in these last minutes of the life 
of Theodore, He had done all that mortal man could do, 
and now, seated upon the rocks, he had only to await the 
shots which came up from below. One man efter another 
fc ll close by his side, until there were only four left, The 
storming party of the English, having eluded the ob- 
structions, were close upon them. They went back some 
fifty yards to a group of huts, the furthest point to which 
they could retreat. Here Theodore dismissed all, with the 
exception of Walda Gabir, his faithful personal attendant. 
‘“‘T release you all,” he said, ‘from your allegiance, As 
for me, I shall never fall into the hands of the enemy.” 
When all were gone except Walda Gabir, Theodore placed 
the muzzle of a pistol in his mouth./ ‘‘ Itis-finished,” ho 
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said, and pulled the trigger. This time there was no de- 
fault in the execution of his purpose. The ball went upward, 
shattering the roof of the mouth, passing out at the back 
of the head, leaving the features of the face unimpaired. 
Death must have followed instantly after the shot. 

By this time the English were fully masters of Magdala. 
Sir Charles Staveley headed the storming party. Some 
one told him that the dead body of King Theodore was 
lying not far away. A rude litter was improvised, and 
the corpse was brought before Sir Charles, It was easily 


identified as that of the great Theodore. Sir Charles , 


looked upon it for a moment, and then, as Mr. Markham 
sternly records: ‘‘ He walked on, and a crowd came round 
the body, gave three cheers over it, as if it had been that 
of a dead fox, and then began to cut and tear the clothes 
to pieces, until it was nearly naked. The body,” con- 
tinues Mr. Markham, ‘was excessively emaciated. It 
appeared that Theodore had fasted for four days before 
his death, supporting life by excessive drinking. The 
corpse was that of a man of medium stature, well-built, 
with broad chest, small waist, and medium limbs. The 
hair was much disheveled, crisp and coarse, and done in 
three plaits ; but it had not been dressed for days. The 
complexion was dark for an Abyssinian, but the features 
showed no trace of negro blood. The eyebrows had a 
peculiar curve downward, and there was a deep-curved 
furrow in the middle of the forehead. Thenose was finely 
cut, with a low ridge; the lips very thin ; the face rather 
round than oval; the scanty beard and mustache con- 
tained many gray hairs. He was in the fiftieth ‘year of 
his age, and in the fifteenth of his reign.” 

The body of the dead Theodore was carried to a tent 
and prepared for burial. The Queen was asked to order 
the manner of the funeral. She directed that it should be 
very quietly conducted. The. body was first infolded in 
fine cotton cloth, over which was a rich robe of gold and 
silk, a coarse cloth being wrapped over all. A shallow 
grave was dug in the outer cloister of the rude church, 
which was scarcely recognized as consecrated ground. 
The body was placed in this shallow excavation, a few 
prayers were muttered, and then the grave was filled up, 
the surface being strewn over with straw. Only a very 
few persons were present at the celebration of these scanty 
funeral rites. 

‘‘And so,” says the calm and judicious Mr. Markham, 
‘ended the career of the most remarkable man who has 
arisen in Africa within the present century. His misdeeds 
had been numerous, his cruelties horrible ; but he was not 
without great and noble qualities. He was a grand, nota 
contemptible, tyrant. His greatest and most powerful en- 
emies were, as a rule, not put to death when they fell into 
his hands. His indomitable energy and perseverance, his 
military skill, and his dauntless courage, command re- 
spect, while his cruelties are execrated. He preferred 
death to lingering out a contemptible existence after his 
true career was over ; and he died like a hero,” 

The ostensible purpose of the English expedition to 
Africa had now been attained. The European prisoners 
had all been set free. Theodore had paid with his life the 
forfeit of all his misdeeds. The great empire which he 
seemed to have founded had crumbled into less than no- 
thing. But still in and around Magdala were, perhaps, 
30,000 persons who had thither followed the fortunes of 
Theodore. For these the conquering Britons had to make 
8ome kind of provision. As far as we can see they acted 
well and wisely. The fugitives received means to make 
their way to their several homes. But what was to be 
done with Magdala ? None of the chiefs who might come 


in for a share in the future rule of Abyssinia wanted the ' 


place, but no one wanted any otber one to have it. Sir 
Robert Napier, wisely, we think, cut the knot by order-. 
ing its total destruction. There was, indeed, very little 
to destroy. A few score of huts and a rude church were 
all that there had ever been of Magdala. The main thing 
was to get rid of the thirty or forty guns and mortar: 
which Theodore had brought thither with such infinite 
labor, These were all bursted ; and so Magdala is now 
only a geographical name. 


MY LADY. 
By RITA. 


Wuart shall I say in praise of eyes 
That once have looked my heart away; 
Where light of happy laughter lies, 
And shadows gleam from grave to gay, 
Like love at play ? 


What shall I say of dusky tress, 
Soft-gathered from a brow of snow, 
And warmed by sunlight’s chagoe caress 
To golden shades of brighter glow 
That come and go? 


What shall I say of curved lips red 
As some rich blossoms sweet and rare; 
So softly grave when smiles are ficd, 
So rich in mirth when smiles are there, 
My lady fair ? 


I stand where fields are gold and green, 
A fire of flowers before my eyes ; 
The blue stream’s ripples flow between 
The far-off gleam of bluer skies, 
That softly rise. 


And as I stand once more I dream, 
And so my eyes forget to weep ;- 
And heart to heart onco more we seem, 
As though love wakened from long sleep, 
Dark, dim and deep. 


I praise your beauty as I praised 
In far-off hours of some sweet day 
(That held your eyes to mine upraised) ; 
I vow love onco is love alway, 
Nor e’er can stray. 


Alas, that in the years gone by 
Such days have gone tocome no more { 
I stand beneath a darker sky, 
And on your beauty set no store, 
Nor shall do more. 


Yet you are fair, your eycs are bright 
As when they answered back to mine 5 
But things once wrong are hard to right, 
And faithless lovo can ne’er entwine 
My heart with thine } 
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By MARGUERITE F. AYMAR. 


Tre, within the past five years; season, Winter; scene 
—well, Schuberth’s was variously termed a club-house, a 
bier-garten, a saloon and a restaurant, according to the 
temper and disposition of him who chanced to speak. It 
was, perhaps, a little of each, and the resort of actors, 
authors, actresses, literary women, gamblers, artists, soci- 
ety men—young and old, and of students, mostly medical, 
occasionally theological—let this last be whispered. 

On the evening of the fourth of February, Raphael 
Musard—you know him?’ Thetwo ccntinents have rang 
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with his praises, and a third has sought to do him honor 
—had made his first appearance in a rdle new to him, that 
of Othello, the night previous, and after the performance 
on the fourth, even a greater ‘‘ gathering of the illustri- 
ous,” as they playfully termed themselves, congregated at 
Schuberth’s than on the evening previous, for to-night not 
only the famous actor’s-rendering of a novel part might be 
discussed, but—a subject of equal importance—the various 
critiques were all out, and partisanship and opinion were 
rife and ran strong. 

At half-after eleven Raphael Musard himself entered the 
long, brilliantly-lit room—with him the dramatic editors 
of two of the morning papers, and Jordan Delaney, who 
was supporting him as Jago. 

As the party were seating 
themselves at one of the 
tables a man entered from 
the side-door, and, pres- 
ently throwing off his seal- 
skin overcoat and cap, sat 
down at another table not 
far off, and ordered 4‘ the 
strongest cup of coffee in 
the house” to be brought 
to him. ) 

“Curse him!” the 
‘‘star” mutters, toying 
with his pink ice and his 
pearl glass of pale ab- 
sinthe, as his lustrous eyes . 
fasten upon the face of the 
last lonely comer. 

“Shut up!” 
says, politely. 
hear you.” | - 

‘* What is that to me? 
Curse him, I say. When 
every morning journal was 
in my favor, he must come 
out with his infernal cold 
blast in the evening. I 
despise him—despise any 
sybarite with a million or 
two at his back, that takes 
to journalism as an w#s- 
thetic sort of amusement, 
and makes and unmakes 
great reputations with a 
wanton stroke of what the 
world and society call ‘his 
mighty pen.’ Would it be 
so ‘mighty,’ I wonder, if 
Moreau St. Hilair were an 
honest poor man of genius like Stewart or Cassidy 
here”— nodding his handsome dark head to his two 
opposites. ‘‘ No, gentlemen ; but because he is one of the 
curled darlings, because he writes dramatic criticisms for 
the love of art ””—Raphael Musard sneers—‘“‘ instead of for 
bread, he can undo your kind offices of this morning by 
his infernal east-wind of to-night; and Judson has just 
told me that it will be useless to attempt running ‘‘ Othello,” 
after St. Hilair’s column anda half. There it is””—draw- 
ing a copy of the most prominent evening paper in the 
city from his pocket. ‘‘ You've seen it, of course? He 
says that ‘Raphael Musard’s beautiful, dark, effeminate 
Eastern face was never made to typify the intense passions 
of the Moor.’ Indeed, I wonder if his own golden locks 
and azure eyes would be any more suited to the rdle? 
Bah! Help yourselves, gentlemen.” 
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And as they help themselves they endeavor to console 
the maddened player, who is the ‘‘ god of their idolatry,” 
to the best of their ability. It is of little avail; the pro- 
fessional animosity of an actor once excited, nothing short 
of a miracle seems to stem the tide of hatred, derision and 
invective. 

In this instance scarce any one could help sympathizing 
with the public’s favorite ; the morning papers had teemed 
with the most enthusiastic tributes to this new evidence oi 
Musard’s genius and transcendent ability ; the audience, 
composed of wealth, fashion, intellect and culture, had 
nothing but praise for his masterly rendering; all the 
evening journals—save one—united in pressing a wreath 

of new laurels on his brow ; 

and that one, in a clean, 
clear, incisive, liberal ar- 

ticle, one column and a 

half in length, informed 

the public that neither by 
nature, art nor mentality 
was Raphael Musard cap- 
able of even an attempt at 

a portrayal of the charac- 

ter of the dark - browed 

Othello, 

Judson was right; he 
knew full well that against 
that tide it would be use- 

less to set his managerial 
face ; from another pen it 
might have brought about 

a wilder interest ; from this 

one it simply implied 

“empty benches”; so 

Judson told the “star” 
* that “Othello” must be 
t= a shelved, and Claude step 
a! a Se forth to charm and enchain 
ae |) 3 i) ae once more. 

Seas i We f Meantime, while the actor 
and his party, somewhat 
augmented now, were dis- 
cussing their birds and 

wine, the object of their 
N\A Sa. extreme displeasure sipped 
| i +a his coffee and smoked his 
hw ; cigar as calmly as though 
= ee he and his thunderbolt 
were not the theme of most 
general conversation. He 
glanced up now and then 
to give careless recognition 
to half the people who 
came in, but no one of them even offered to join him. 
He was not of them; he had been once the veriest mad- 
cap and dare-devil and hail-fellow well met of them all, 
but within the last few years he had gradually gotten 
away from them ; how, they could not have told you ; at 
tirst they thought and spoke of love and marriage, but 
very soon discovered their error. Moreau St. Hilair was a 
man beloved of women—you know of such—but who 
seemed incapable of loving aught save love itself. 

‘* Love,” he would say, ‘‘never alters ; but these blue 
eyes that I kiss asleep to-day may change, or these dark 
brows that I caress to-morrow may weary me, or even I 
them ”—with his graceful, doubting shrug. ‘‘ But love 
never can change—whereas, a woman !—besides, you 
know,” smiling with that peculiar cold lustre in his eyes, 
‘‘Love was never made in the likeness of a woman, 
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A QUEEN OF BOHEMIA.—“ AND RAPHAEL, WATCHING, 


AND SHOW THE GOLDEN BICHES OF THE UNDINE’S HAILR,”’ 


SERS THE SMILE OF SWEETNESS FREEZE UPON THE CKITIC'S MOUTH AS THE HEAVY 


LACES FALL FROM THE QUEEN’S HEAD TO THE FLOOR, 
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and ‘tis Love I love—not Love’s or Passion’s sweetest 
votaries,”’ 

So women went on loving him, some for his wonderful 
beauty, some for his slumbrous ways, that they longed to 
waken into life and quickness, some for the slow, sweet 
magnetism of the man, that was not ageressive, but insid- 
jous as the ethereal, intangible pcrfume of the heliotrope. 

He had smoked out two cigars, and was in the act of 
lghting a third, when there was a little stir behind him. 

He did not turn, but struck his match upon the table- 
edge, A little stir and warm greetings, and all the men 
standing, some with their glasses in their hands. The 
women did not move ; they were used to it—moreover, en- 
vious or indifferent, as the case might be. 

‘*Good-evening, everybody! Why was I so late, Lord 
Philip ? Because I chose to be. No wine to-night— 
thanks, colonel. Glad you’re about again, Chatterton ’—. 
stopping to smooth back the girlish locks from a boy 
poet’s brow who worshiped her, and was learning his 
:enius’s oxistence through the teaching of her Eastern eyes. 
‘‘Take my cloak, Mackay, that’s a good boy. Judson, 
what’s the matter ? You and my brother, there, look as 
gloomy as Hamlet’s dear old murdered father. Thank 
you for laughing, Delaney ; there’s a rose from my hair in 
payment, And’—she lowers her yoice as she bends to- 
ward the boy poet—‘‘ here’s a leaf from its heart for you.” 

She has come in there among them—the room a glare of 
gas-jets, reflected back again and again from the many 
mirrors—and yet she makes sunshine right across the 
yellow flare. 

She passes the boy and passes St. Hilair, sweeping him 
an indifferent courtesy as she goes by. St. Hilair bows 
lowly—’tis a trick of his breeding ; he does so to all 
women. 

She is beside Musard in a moment, standing with one 
arm thrown over the back of the actor’s chair, and then 
the strong likeness between them is most clearly visible— 
they are brother and sister. 

Gabrielle Musard has the same small, clean-cut, exqui- 
site features, the same great, grand, dark eyes, the low 
brow, the black hair and the pallid olive skin, the same 
unmistakable cast of features, that indorses somebody’s 
assertion that their mother was a beautiful Jewess. 

** Qwest ce qwil y a, frere ?” 

Her long, supple hand rests lovingly upon his shoulder ; 
it is not hard to see the almost idolatrous love and admir- 
ation that the Queen of Bohemia has for her kinsman—a 
strong trait of the Hebrew blood. 

‘* Read that.” 

He gives her the column of St. Hilair’s writing. 

She stands still to read it, and most of the men in the 
place watch her face keenly as she glances rapidly down 
the type. They love her; they think her the cleverest, 
brightest, most fascinating thing on earth. The clear 
head, the magnetic face, the fascination that speaks in 
every turn of the woman, has placed her where she is—a 
giddy height, say you ? Well, she had never loved in all 
her twenty-five years, and, therefore, she lanched at love, 
and wrote tho cleverest sketches for the magazines, joyed 
in her power, and was, after all, but a half-developed in- 
souciant unbelicver, who lived on the topmost wave of life, 
forretting that beneath the billows watched the cruel, 
sucking sand. 

Sho had finished it—they all saw that. St. Hilair saw 
it through a cloud of smoke, and was mildly indifferent, 

She threw down the paper. 

“Claude Melnotte to-morrow, of course ?” 

Every one laughs a little, and marvels at her cleverness, 

}iephael frowns, 


‘*Nay, mein lieber, there never was a Claude like thee— 
eh, my truest subjects ?”’ 

And they all shout and knock their glasses and mugs 
together. 

‘* And I suppose the individual ”"—all the bitter wrath of 
race, sex, antagonized mentality, and—what else ?—is 
creeping in her clear voice—‘‘who can only accept the 
adorable incense of a new woman’s heart each mcnth, and 
knows not love’s quickening power save from hearsay, 
likes to look at such a happiness through even another 
man’s eyes.” And they all laugh, and she slips down into 
a chair and pats the boy’s hand, ‘‘ Chatterton, when you 
can love as Raphael loves Pauline, I will marry you.” 

And the boy’s eyes devour her face, and he writes sweetly 
the hours that come after. 

But St. Hilair smiles—only smiles. He has heard a 
something else in the sneering voice, and St. Hilair was 
never yet mistaken on that subject, however he might fail 
in others. 

Still the critic only smiles; he does not, nor ever has cared 
to, mingle with ‘‘the profession.” ‘I have such a tender 
heart that I could not write the truth of them then.” 

So he scarcely knows Musard, and Musard’s sister only 
slightly, beeause she is the Queen of that Bohemia, and so 
much loved, and so hopelessly, by so many men. . 

To-morrow night Raphael reappears in ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons,” and creates his usual furore. 

It is wonderful—the man’s facile management of his 
face—and, above all, the almost poetic art with which that 
mobile face was ‘‘ made up,” in theatrical parlance, to suit 
his various réles. 

His fellow-actors said that Musard painted a fresh por- 
trait in each new character that he assumed ; that Correg- 
gio might have envied the tints and tones he laid upon 
that sallow face of his; and, moreover, there was truth in 
it, for the man never permitted any one to be in his 
dressing-room when he was getting up his face—except 
Gabrielle. 

Some said sho was his first critic; that for her he let the 
‘soul play” over his features ; for her eyes first he trans- 
formed his half-Hebraic, half-Gallic face with its worn lines 
and traces of keen living, into the fair, fresh semblance of 
@ young and woman-charming lover. 

Claude had had his day, followed by Hamlet and Richelieu, 
and the Spring was well on its way to the Summer's wait- 
ing arms, 

Moreau §8t. Hilair was a wonderful connoisseur in art; 
people said that if he rubbed his finger, blindfolded, over 
a canvas, he would tell its date, and sometimes its painter. 
A constant habitué of the studios, there was one into which 
he dropped as if by right—-the Egyptian-like place of 
Walter Barry—you know him ? His ‘‘ Sphinx” drove Paris 
mad year before last. 

The second Tuesday in May, St. Hilair sauntered in 
there with a careless tap, and found the artist standing 
before a fresh stretch of canvas—there were only a few 
dark lines as yet drawn on its smooth newness ;‘and be- 
yond him, under the shadow of dark draperies, in a slip of 
warm light, there stood a woman !—nay, a girl; or, better, 
neither—a being, who stepped upon the mystical threshold 
of the one, her eyes looking back to the innodent joys of 
the other. 

There were gray folds of satin, bordered with golden 
fringes, hanging straightly from her throat and bare shoul- 
ders to her feet ; her face was whiter than any lily’s leaf, 
and the eyes were pathetic in their wistful wonder ; the 
hair was of the color of spun-gold, and hung in curling 
masses to her knees ; one hand lay listless at her side, and 
the other held a cluster of wet violets, 
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‘*Can’t speak or turn, Moreau, old fellow. New model 
—a gem, a treasure, no woman about her; all art and 
spirit.” This last sotto voce. ‘‘ Even you could not awaken 
this ‘che cosa é amor?’—that is what I have named it 
already.” 

St. Hilair stands still and looks ; he stands for one hour 
as she stands—motionless—while Barry works with all his 
soul. 

‘*Thank you.” 

The artist drops his brush and stick, and the model drops 
her lifted arm, makes a slight bow, and withdraws—almost. 
St. Hilair is behind her—his imperious foot is firm upon 
the golden hem of her garment; she stops short, but she 
does not turn her head. It is the meek, indifferent action 
of a soulless thing. 

‘* What is your name ?—tell me.” 

That voice, so soft and so wooing, had never, tu any queen 
of love, put on such loving accent. 

‘**The artist there calls me Undine—that will serve you, 
too, I think ;’ and there is such coldness in the tone as he 
has never listened to before, and, stunned, he lets her pass 
out of his sight. Then turning, he catches sight of himself 
in Walter’s great mirror, and, smiling his old smile, he says, 
softly, ‘‘ But sho has not looked into my eyes yet—she has 
not looked into my eycs |” 

Day after day St. Hilair comes back to Barry’s studio ; 
day after day he watches the wondrous work growing be- 
neath the master hand—watches tho beautiful figure, with 
its puzzled question in the dark, divine eyes, and the fore- 
shadowed soul's inquiry of love’s meaning in every line of 
its remarkable beauty. 

*6¢Che cosa é amor?’ TY will teacn her,’’ Moreau St. 
Hilair says to himself, not knowing* all the while that he 
has learned himself, from loveless, speechless lips, the 
lesson he has taught so many women in his short, sweet, 
joyous life, 

One day he finds her alone; the artist is detained ; 
is sitting in the sunlight, 

**She is a creature that seeks the sun—she is a divine 
thing ; she is less and more than woman,” he thinks. ‘If 
I awaken those slumbronus child’s eyes to womanhood and 
warmth, I will make of your Undine, my friend, a wife.” 

So, subtle man of the world that he is, he pauses at the 
entrance and tries to make choice of what he shall do; it 
is the first time in his life, and, after all, impulse, his old 
god, will not play him false at this the crown of his life’s 
green flower-decked hill. 

“Sweet!” And the long-pent passion, whose vague 
shadow has sufficed for love’s gaining hitherto, the mild- 
ness and warmth, the tenderness and truth of the man, 
speak in the short Saxon word. 

He flies to her, and takes her into his arms and kisses 
her, and strokes the lengths of her hair, and calls her 
every fond and endearing name that love and lore have 
taught him. 

And she? She stays quite still, and he hushes a mo- 
ment to look into her face ; through all its marble fairness 
a swarthy flush—through the great, cold eyes the slow- 
creeping fires of love’s meaning. ‘ 

Undine, I have given you a soul—I will give you my 
name; you ask your question no longer, dear heart—éhis 
is love |” 

The beautiful mouth of St. Hilair is pressed to hers, but 
all she says is: 

‘** Which is the stronger, think you, love or hate ?” 

‘** Love,” he says ; ‘for love can muriler hate, if one but 
love aright. Why, sweet ?” 

‘‘Nothing,” she says. ‘‘Ido not know. Between to- 
night and to-morrow they will wrestle together. Farewell.” 


she 


-been away for—bleaching your black locks!” 


And she leaves him and stands straightly to the artist’s 
bidding. | 
Raphael Musard has been going down-hill, they say, ever 
since St. Hilair’s critique on his Othello. He has aged, has 
he not ? even in four short months’ time. Look at him 
yonder, with the wine-glass in his hand, and the silver 

threads among his glossy dark locks, 

‘Gabrielle will be back to-night ?” Delaney asks. 

‘** Yes, she will be here soon,” with a keen smile cutting 
across his haggard face. ‘In fact, there she is !” 

And every one clusters about the queen to welcome 
her, for she has been away from them for four months 
and over. 

Very Eastern she looks to-night, with a black vail of rich, 
heavy lace wound about her head and face, and crossing 
the pure, pallid brow in Egyptian fashion, hanging in 
long sweeps of flounced riches over the lemon-color of her 
satin robe. She is vivacious, gay, with a word for all, 
and a smile for each, and a light touch on his forehead 
for the boy poet. 

‘‘You are changed, ma reine /”’ he cries, 

« And how, Chatterton ?” _ 

‘*' You look like Cleopatra after she would be dead.” 

‘“‘Ay,” she says, ‘‘but you are a dreamer,” and passes 
over to a seat beside her brother. 

‘‘Ho has not come,” Raphael whispers. 
is sweet.” 

“Nay, Srire, it is bitter-sweet. a 

‘** He is here !” 

The queen’s dark eyes rise and meet the bine, glad | 
glance of St. Hilair—his glance is glad for any one to- 
night; and then Raphael touches her, and, like a goaded 
thing—like a thing in whose soul two powers struggle to- 
gether, she rises slowly and walks down the room, while 
the eyes of her brothor never quit her. 

Once she totters a little, and she stops at the table where 
Chatterton sits, and asks for some wine and drioks it ; and 
St. Hilair, looking at her vacantly, thinks of the Undine 
to whom he has given a soul. 

So, with light laughter, mixing among her subjects, the 
queen slips in and out until she is very near Moreau St. 
Hilair. 

** You are looking happy to-night, St. Hilair,” she says, 
as the rest chatter on. 

The man smiles to himself, and, for the first time since, 
he recalls the night after ‘‘ Othello,” and that which sounded. 
in the queen’s voice beside the sneer. ’Tis a compassionate 
smile now, and he answers: 

‘*You are right, madame. I am happy, for I am about 
to marry &® woman whom I love; I am weary of looking at 
happiness through another’s eyes.” 

St. Hilair smiles still his faultless, sweet smile up into 
her face; and Raphael, watching, sees the smile of sweet- 
ness freeze upon his critic’s month as the heavy laces fall 
from the queen’s head to the floor, and show the golden 
riches of the Undine’s hair, curling upon her yellow satins 
in luxuriant splendor. 

And all the women ery, “Gabriclle, you have ruined 
your hair!” or, ‘‘ Gabrielle, now we know what you have 
And the 
men laugh, and the poet twines a lock about his thin finger, 
and Raphael cries to himself that ‘‘ Revenge is sweet.” 

Ho sees no price paid ; ho sees no wild battle in the face 
of his sister; ho finds no grave of joy in tho reluctant 
shame of her theatrical pose. But St. Hilair docs, and he 
takes her hand in his, and he says: 

‘Revenge is poor, and has a bitter savor ; I meant him 
no harm ; but love is stronger than hate, and if you will bo 
mine, come,” 


‘‘Ah, revenge 
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Frep—“ Why, won't you speak to me, Susie?” 


Susre—“‘ What! And your big brother Tom rowin’ in a boat that’s trying to beat our 


Charley’s? I wonder at your impudence !”’ 


Raphael sees it—sees the soft waver in the woman's face, 
the agony in the man’s, and rushes to them. 

‘‘ Gabrielle !” touching her on the shoulder. 

She turns her head, and the agony in St. Hilair'’s face 
deepens ; then the smile that is frozen on his mouth melts 
into fresh joy ; she has turned again to him !—and, stretch- 
ing out her hana, she falls backward out of reach of either 
of their arms—out of reach for evermore. 

‘“‘Our mother died so,” mutters Raphael. 
than the wife of him.” 

‘‘She is Cleopatra after she is dead,” weeps the boy, 
folding the falling laces over her brow. 

The smile of sweetness forsakes the mouth of St. Hilair 
after he has kissed the lips of the woman whom he loved. 

‘* Life,” he says to the weeping boy-poet, ‘‘is a cruel 
thing, but the death of one’s faith and one’s true love is 
crueler.”’ 

To-morrow the papers speak of the death at Sohn- 
berth’s of a ‘‘Queen of Bohemia”; and Raphael could act 
no more ever after, and no woman ever again loved Moreau 
St. Hilair. 


** Better so 


A PRETTY CLIMBING VINE—THE GROUND-NUT. .. 


By A. S. FuLuer. 


In seeking handsome ornamental and useful plants it is 
not always necessary to visit the seedman, florist or nur- 
seryman, because there are many beautiful and valuable 
kinds that may be obtained in the woods and fields in all 
parts of our country. There is no field so barren, or 
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swamp so low and wet, that it 
does not produce something 
in the way of plants worth 
gathering and transplanting 
to the garden. The people of 
Europe know this, and they 
appreciate our American plants 
so highly that few gardens, 
however small, can be found 
on the other side of the At- 
lantic that do not contain 
more or less of our indigenous 


species, 
: Among the scores of our 
) if _ handsome native climbing- 


plants that are deserving of a 
place in every garden, there is 
none to which the term 
‘‘pretty ”’ is more appropriate 
than the one known under the 
common name of “ ground- 
nut,” or the Apios tuberosa of 
botanists. It is not a showy 
plant, like the morning-glories 
or clematises ; but it is one of 
those neat and delicate little 
vines that seem to invite a 
close and intimate acquaint- 
ance, fully rewarding the ob- 
server for his time in making 
it. There are, as every one 
knows, plants that seem to 
repel intimacy, and while they 
may possess a stately figure, a 
noble presence, and flaunt 
their gaudy flowers, which we 
admire at a distance, they lack 

SO those charms that lead us to 
seek a closer and more familiar acquaintance with their 
many valuable and interesting properties. 

The stem of the ground-nut is a small, rather slender 
twining vine, growing six to ten feet high, with oval, 
pointed pinnate leaves. The flowers appear late in Summer, 
and are pea-shaped, and produced in crowded racemes, 
two or three inches in length. They are of a brownish-pur- 


ple color, with a scent similar to that of the violet. Tho. 


plants may be found in almost any low grounds from Oanada 
to Florida, and westward to the Rocky Mountains. The 
roots are composed of many fine fibrous rootlets and no- 
merous oval tubers attached to a long slender subterranean 
stem, or root-stock. These tubers are sometimes an inch 


THE GROUND-NUT—FLOWER, LEAF AND NUT, MUCH REDUCED IN SIZE. 
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or more in diameter, and two or more in length, the flesh 
white and edible. Although it has long been known that 
these tubers are edible, very few attempts have been 
made to cultivate or improve them. That the ground-nut 
is susceptible of improvement there can scarcely be any 
doubt ; but owing to the presence of other and superior 
kinds of edible tubers in cultivation, the incentive to at- 
tempt is lacking. 

Bat, if the plant is not wanted for culinary purposes, it 
is still worth cultivating as an ornamental vine. It may 
also be well to note that there has been in times past many 
a traveler, hunter and pioneer, in our new States and Terri- 
tories, who would have been made happy in appeasing 
his hunger with roasted or boiled ground-nuts, had he 
known that such a tuber was to be obtained, and where. 


HOW SENATOR LINN’S LIFE WAS SAVED. 


T'smosz who are familiar with the political history of 
our country thirty-seven years ago, remember well Dr. 
Linn, of Missouri. Distinguished for talents and profes- 
sional ability, but yet more for the excellence of his heart, 
he received, hy a distinction as rare as it was honorable, 
the unanimous vote of the Legislature for the office of 
Senator of the United States. — 

In discharge of his Congressional duties, he was reaid- 
ing with his family in Washington, during the Spring and 
Summer of 1840, the last year of Mr. Van Buren’s admin- 
istration. 

One day, during the month of May of that year, Dr. 
and Mrs, Linn received an invitation toa large and formal 
dimner-party given by a public functionary, and to which 
the most prominent members 
of the Administration party, 
including the President him- 
self, were invited guests. 

Dr. Linn was very anxious 
to be present, but when the 
day came, finding himself suf- 
fering from an attack of indi- 
gestion, he begged his wife to 
bear his apology in person, 
and make one of the dinner- 
party, leaving him at home. 
To this she somewhat reluct- 
antly consented. She was ac- 
companied to the door of their 
host by a friend, General 
Jones, who promised to re- 
turn and remain with Dr. Linn 
during the evening. 

At table Mra. Linn sat next 
to General Macomb, who had 
conducted her to dinner ; and 
immediately opposite to her 
sat Silas Wright, Senator from 
New York, the most intimate 
friend of her husband, and a 
man by whose death, shortly 
after, the country sustained an 
irreparable loss. 

Even during the early part 
of the dinner, Mrs. Linn felt 
very uneasy about her hus- 
band. She tried to reason 
herself out of this, as she 
knew that his indisposition 
was not at all serious; but in 


vain. She mentioned her uneasiness to General Macomb, 
but he reminded her of what she herself had previously 
told him—that General Jones had promised to remain 
with Dr. Linn, and that, in the very unlikely contingency 
of any sudden illness, he would be sure to apprise her of it. 

Notwithstanding these representations, as dinner drew 
toward a close, this unaccountable uneasiness increased to 
such an uncontrollable impulse to return home that, as 
she expressed it to me, she felt that she could not sit there 
a moment longer. 

Her sudden pallor was noticed by Senator Wright, and 
excited his alarm. ; 

‘‘T am sure you are ill, Mrs, Linn,” he said ; 
the matter ?” 

She replied that she was quite well, but that she musi 
return to her husband. Mr. Wright sought, as General 
Macomb had done, to calm her fears; but she replied to 
him : 

‘*If you wish to do me a favor for which I shall be 
grateful while I live, make some excuse to our noes 80 
that we can leave tho table.” 

Seeing her so greatly excited, he complied with be re- 
quest, though they were then but serving the dessert ; and 
he and Mrs, Wright sccompanied Mrs. Linn home. | 

As they were taking leave of her at the door of her 
lodgings, Senator Wright said : 

‘‘I shall call to-morrow morning, and have a good 
laugh with the doctor and yourself over your panic appre- 
hensions.”’ 

As Mrs, Linn passed hastily up-stairs she met the land- 
lady. 

‘* How is Dr. Linn ?” she anxiously asked. 

‘‘Very well, I believe,” was the reply. 


‘* what is 


‘“‘ He took a 
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bath more than an hour ago, and I dare say is sound | caught, or that anything should have happened likely to 


asleep by this time. General Jones said he was doing ex- 
tremely well.” 

“ the general is with him, is he not ?” 

“T believe not. I think I saw him pass out about half 
fn hour ago.” 

In a measure reassured, Mrs. Linn hastened to her hus- 
band’s bedchamber, the door of which was closed. As 
she opened it, a dense smoke burst upon her in such 
stifli.. quantity that she reeled and fell on the threshold. 
Recovering herself after a few seconds, she rushed into the 
room. The bolster was on fire, and the feathers burned 
with a bright glow and a suffocating odor. 

She threw herself upon the bed; but the fire, half- 
gmothered till that moment, was fanned by the draft 
from the opened door, and, kindling into sudden flame, 
eaught her light dress, which was in a blaze on the in- 
stant. At the same moment her eyes fell on a large bath- 
tub that had been used by her husband. She sprang into 
it, extinguishing her burning dress; then, returning to 
the bed, she caught up the pillow and a sheet that was on 
fire, scorching her arms in so doing, and plunged both 
iato the water. Finally, exerting her utmost strength, 
she drew from the bed her insensible husband. It was 
then only that she called to the people of the house for 
aid. . 

Dr. Sewell was instantly summoned. Bat it was full 
half an hour before the sufferer gave any signs whatever 
of returning animation. He did not leave his bed for 
nearly a week ; and it was three months before he entirely 
recovered from the effects of this accident. 

** How fortunate it was,” said Dr. Sewell to Mrs. Linn, 
“that you arrived at the very moment you did! Five 
minutes more—nay, three—and in all human probability 
you would never have seen your husband alive again.” 

Mr. Wright called, as he had promised, next morning. 

“Well, Mrs. Linn,” said he, smiling, ‘‘ you have found 
out by this time how foolish that strange presentiment of 
yours was ?” 

‘* Come up-stairs,” she replied. 

And she led him to his friend, scarcely yet able to speak ; 
and then she showed him the remains of the half-con- 
sumed bolster and partially burned bed-linen. 

Whether the sight changed his opinion on the subject of 
presentimenta, I cannot tell; but he turned pale as ao 
eorpse, Mrs, Linn said, and did not utter a werd. 


{i had all the above particulars from Mrs. Linn herself, { 


in Washington, on the 4th of July, 1859, together with 
the permission to publish them in illustration of the sub- 
ject I am treating, attested by date and name. 

There is one point in connection with the above narra- 
tive which is worthy of special examination. In case we 
admit that Mrs. Linn’s irresistible impulse to leave the 
dinner-table was a spiritual impression, the question re- 
mains, Was it a warning of evil then existing, or was it a 
presentiment of evil that was still to arise? In other 
words, was it in its character only clairvoyant, or was it in 
its nature clearly prophetic ? 


The impression was distinctly produced on Mrs, Linn’s | 


mind, as that lady told me, at least half an hour before it 
became so urgent as to compel her to leave the entertain- 
ment. When she did leave, as the carriages were not 
ordered till eleven o'clock, and no hackney-coach was at 
‘hand, she and Mr. and Mrs. Wright, as she further stated 
to me, returned on foot. The distance being a mile and a 
half, they were fully half an hour in walking it. It fol- 
lows that Mrs, Linn was impressed to return more than 
an hour before she opened the door of the bedroom. _ 
Now, it is highly improbable that the fire should’ have 


lead to it, in the bedroom as much aos an hour, or even 
half an hour, before Mrs, Linn’s arrival. But if not—if, 
at the moment Mrs. Linn was first impressed, no condi- 
tion of things existed which, to human perceptions, could 
indicate danger—then, unless we refer the whole to chance 
coincidence, the case is one involving not only a warning 
presentimeaot, but a prophetic instinct. 


REMEMBER, 
By ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 


REMEMBER, When the sun {s rising gently, 
And rosy mists unfold to greet the dawn; 

And golden clouds above are fading slowly, 
And earth is joyful that the day is born, 


Remember, when the flowers unfold their petals 
To gaze in fervent rapture at the sun, 

And fair birds’ voices rise in sweetest music, 
And woods reccho now the night is done. 


Remember, when in brightest midday glory, 
The gay-winged butterflies flit here and thers, 
And chiidren, blinded by the sun’s great splendor 
With merry voices fill the fragrant air. 


Remember, when tho twilight shadows gather, 
And the long day for evermore is past, 

When cattle to their sheds aro slowly turning, 
When tired reapers gain their homes at last. 


Remember, when the palo, sad moon has risen, 
And floods a silver light across the wood, 
And fair birds sweetly sing their evening carol, 

“. As if to thank the Lord that He is good. 


Remember, when the night is very quwiet, 
Save for the gentle rippling of the lako, 
Where closed white lilies float so softly sleeping, 
And only passing zephyrs are awake. 


Remember yet again, when midnight glory 
And silver moon shed radiance all around, 
And fireflies dart where shadows le the deepest, 
And heaven’s stars gaze sadly on the ground. 


Remember that I left you in great sorrow ; 
. Remember how you laughed and scorned my love; 
Remember how I turned away and left you, 
While the pale moon shone do3ply from above. 


Remember how my words in parting told you 

That the great love you spurned as poor and vain 
Would wait, embalmed in patient sadness, 

Until one day you paid me for my pain. 


Remember how I passed away in anguish, 
Afraid to trust my trembling voice to speak, 
Because I knew in all your heartless beauty 
You’d scorn me more, and say that I was weak. 


Remember, then, I say, in midnight silence, 
When hearts are sad, and tender thoughts are rife, 
That all the great deep love that then I gave you 
Waits but thy touch to start again to life. 


————_——————————— ee SEE 


GLASS AND ITS HISTORY. 


Guass-RLowInG is of a very early date, for the process is 
represented by the paintings on a tomb of Beni Hassan, 
in Egypt, dating. from the reign of Osirtasen, at least 2000 
B.c. If figured then on this tomb as a perfect process, it 
must have existed many centuries before. Egypt, then. 
furnishes evidences of glass-making, which Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson mentiored as. belonging , to, eveu (an earlier 
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period. An inscription on a bit of glass, of an opaque 
blue, bears hieroglyphics which Dr. Birch interprets as 
the prenomen of Nuantef, of the eleventh dynasty, who 
reigned, according to Lepsius, 2423 3.c. As objects of 
glass of Ezyptian fabrication rarely, however, bear inscrip- 
tions, it is not easy to trace the progress of this art in that 
country. Glass-making certainly flourished before its con- 
quest by Alexander, and, during the later Roman occupa- 
tion, finding a wider market, its production increased. 
Hadrian, writing to Severus, enumerating the chief indus- 
trial occupations of Alexandria, includes among them 
glass-blowing, and Aurelian declares that a portion of the 
Egyptian tribute shall be paid in glass. Egypt and Phe- 
ticia may have been rivals in glass-making, for Herodotus 
tells us of a stutue or column of emerald which graced the 
Temple of Heracles at Tyre, and on the authority of Apion, 
Pliny mentions a statue of Serapis thriteen and a half feet 
high, in the Egyptian labyrinth. Theophrastus states 
that there was an obelisk sixty feet high, composed of four 
emeralds, which blazed in the Temple of Jupiter in 
Egypt. Undoubtedly these emeralds were green glass. 
The old Egyptian glass, as it is found to-day, still retains 
its greenish hue, and from the dryness of the climate has 
suffered very little disintegration. . | 

As to the various colored glasses, recent analysis shows 
that the Egyptian workmen used copper and iron for the 
opaque blues, cobalt for the light blues, manganese for the 
violet, and iron for the black. Next in date to the early 
Egyptian is the greenish glass found in the palace of Nin- 
eveh, now in the British Museum. A line in cuneiform 
character, with the name of Sargon, shows it to be of 722 
B.c. It seems quite certain that the Phoenicians made 
beads, and distributed them wherever their commerce 
reached, just as Venice did some 1,800 years later. 

In 1432 Murano is mentioned as renowned for its glass. 
A regular company, with peculiar privileges, was formed 
by tho State. Among the illustrious glass-makers in 1441 
was a Don Paolo Godi and his apprentice, Angelo Bero- 
viero, and it is stated that a descendant of this latter 
is now in the employ of Salviati & Co., at Murano, 
who promises to attain great proficiency in his art. The 
admiration for these objects in glass extended all over 
Europe. William Wey, who died in 1474, when advising 
his fellows how to become pilgrims, instructs them first to 
go to Venice to buy ‘‘dysches, platerrys, sawserrys, and 
other cuppys of glas.” 

There was a glorious custom in Venice, when intro- 
duced not exactly known, which insisted that after a grand 
banquet all this superb glass should be smashed. Vin- 
cenzo Cervio, describing a grand feast given at the mar- 
riage of a Prince of Mantua, says: ‘“‘ There was there, ho- 
sides most rich sideboards and ordinary glassware, a dis- 
play of various beakers, decanters, jars, and other most 
beautiful vessels of Venetim crystal, so that I think all 
the shops of Murano had met there ; and of that there was 
need, for all the signori invited, after they had drunk, 
broke the beakers, which they held as a sign of great joy- 
fulness.” Whether this custom is a survival of the break- 
ing of awineglass at a Jewish wedding, or was carried out 
for the benefit of the glass business, need not be discussed. 
Bead-making was an enormous source of profit to Venice, 
of which it had almost the monopoly. In 1764, 22 fur- 
naces were employed, producing 44,000 pounds per week ; 
and though Venice has been shorn of her grandeur, to-day 
she sells some $1,000,000 worth of beads. 

Glass in Spain was a survival of the Ibero-Roman pe- 
riod, perishing for a while, to be revived by the Moors. 
An Arab author tells how Mercia and Almeria were famous 
for the fabrication of ‘‘all sorts of vases and utensils, 
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whether of copper, iron or glass.” Glass was made in Gaul, 

so Pliny informs us, and much antique glass is found in 
Normandy and Poitou. During the Merovingian dynasty 
there were numerous glass-works, In 1572, Fabriano Sal- 
viati, a gentleman from Murano, pais de Venice, came to 
Poitou to practice his art. Colbert ennobled the art and 
obtained Venetian workmen, and the well-known factory 
of St Gobain traces its origin to the labors of this great 
Frenchman. { 

In England, remains of what were Roman glass furnaccs 
have been found, which seem to prove that the art was 
carried on in Britain by her conquerors. It is probable 
that the art was not lost, for drinking-glasses, ornamented 
with thin threads of glass, have been found in quantity 
at Wodensborough, Kent. Venice, however, supplied 
England with the better quality of glass up to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when, in 1550, ten Muranese 
workmen petitioned to be allowed to work in England, and 
were in consequence confined in the Tower. In 1611, 
Sir William Slingsby obtained a patent for makmg glass 
from sea-coal, and in 1615 a royal proclamation prohibited 
the use of wood in glass-making. Glass manufacture 
is indebted to England for the making of flint-glass, 
in which lead is used with potash. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in 1685, drove a great number of French 
artisans from France to England, and the excellence of 
English glass at once asserted itself, 

As to Bohemian glass, in 1600 it was even clearer than 
the Venetian glass, and its ruby red had no equal. Henry 
Schwanhard is believed to have been the first to have 
etched glass with fluoric acid, in 1670. 


BOXWOOD. 


Tae best wood comes from Turkey, from the highest 
parts of the mountains of the Caucasus, which are thickly 
covered with boxwood forests. The wood from these regions 
is at once the richest both for quantity and quality. The 
Turkish wood, when neither stereo nor electro work is de- 
sired, throws off a greater number of impressions than 
wood obtained from other countries, and the lines can 
be clearer cut on it without any burring. It is requisite, 
in all cases where bolting is required, that tho pieces of 
wood all be of the same age, i. ¢., all off one tree, else the 
impressions turn out of different degrees of light and dark, 
or as termed ‘‘color.”” The logs are cut into rounds, and 
classed as ‘‘extra,” ‘‘good” and ‘‘ doubtful.” Persian 
boxwood is used for commoner work ; but it is soft and 
sappy in its natifre. 


“POWER OF A GROWING TREE. 


- Warton Haru, England, had, at one time, its own corn 
mill ; and when this inconvenient necessity no longer ex- 
isted, the millstone was Inid in an orchard and forgotten. 
The diameter of this circular stone measured five feet and 
@ half, while its depth averaged seven inches throughout. 
Its central hole had a diameter of eleven inches. By meie 
accident some bird or squirrel had dropped the fruit of 
the filbert tree through this hole on to the earth, and in 
1812 the seedling was seen rising up through the unwonted 
channel. As its trunk gradually grew through this apcr- 
ture and increased, its power to raise the ponderous mass 
of stone was speculated upon by many. Would the filbert- 
tree die in the attempt ? Would it burst the millstone ? 
Or would it lift it? In the end the little filbert-tree lifted 
the millstone, and in 1863 wore it like a crinoline around 
its trunk, . 
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with wide courtyards) border spaces called 
streets, which in Paris would be called boule- 
vards; its churches date from comparatively 
recent times, and exhibit a good deal of the 
santastic bad taste of the age of Wren; the names 
of its thoroughfares, palaces and museums are mod- 
ern, commemorating events and personages belonging 
to the present century ; the poetry of Italy is scarcely 
felt in this birthplace of her late phase of national life, 

and the interest which the formal-looking city has is a 
| thing apart from any of the ordinary picturesque impres- 
| sions of representative Italian scenes, 

Once you make up your mind to the loss of this expected 
impression, Turin grows upon you, discovers interests 
well worth studying, and exhibits features of progress, po- 
litical earnestness, gravity of national (or, rather, local) 

TURIN. manners, appreciation of mental resources in themselves, 
unappended to conventional institutions—such as hos- 
pitals, churches or private palaces—and eagerness to copy 
Tue first sight of Turin is disappointing. There is an | the best municipal models of northern Europe. 
impression of gloom and of monotony in its heavy, seven- T reached the city on a Sunday, tired with travel, en route 
teenth-century buildings, and its regular, broad streets, | for the Alps, and amid a drenching rain, and my first im- 
reminding one of Philadelphia. Spite of its history, there | pression was one of extreme dreariness ; the more 80, as 
is scarcely any outward sign of its being other than a | the hotel windows looked out on a wide piazza, a stone 
modern city. Its blocks of houses (some of them hollow, | wilderness, very imposing if filled with troops on parade, 
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or crowds, or 
a bonfire and 
illumination, 
but under 
other circum- 
stances, cer- 
tainly depres- 
sing. But, 
spite of its un- 
p ict uresque- 
ness, Turin 
has much that 
is worth 
studying. 


Politically and . 


educationally, 
she has much 


of phintings 
are inferior, 
the Royal 
Armory, the 
Arsenal with 
its Museum of 
Artillery, the 
School of En- 
gineering, the 
Botanical 
Garden, the 


Natural His- . 


tory Museum, 
the Industrial 
Museum with 
its technologi- 
cal collection, 
and the Civic 
Museum with 
its uncommon 
collection of 
pre - historic 
-Telics, weap- 
ons, etc., point 
to a desire on 
the part of 
the city to go 
beyond the 
merely con- 
ventional and 
local require- 
ments implied 
by the multi- 
plication in 
every Italian 
town of pic- 
ture and ‘‘an- 
tiquity”’ gal- 
leries. 

A peculiar 
feature of 
Turin consists 
in her modern 
mon u ments, 
statues, etc., 
comm emor- 
ative of recent 
events in Ital- 
ian history. In 
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PALAZZO MADAMA, IN THE PIAZZA CASTELLO. 


other cities, 
life and _his- 
tory, at least 
as far as they 
are represent- 
ed by monu- 
ments, seem to 
have stopped 
short at least 
a hundred and 
fifty years 
ago; nothing 
but the cheap 
homage of 
naming streets 
and squares 
after public 
men, or spe- 
cial dates and 
events, has 
been tendered 
recently to the 
d e v elopment 
of national 
life. One of 
these modern 
monuments 
stands in 
striking con- 
trast to the 
old castle and 
medieval fort- 
ress, the only 
feudal edifice 
in Turin, now 
foolishly 
called the 
Palazzo Ma- 
dama, after a 
dowager duch- 
ess of Savoy 
who inhabited 
it in the last 
century; the 
piazza, how- 
ever, bears the 
more  appro- 
priate name of 
Piazza Cas- 
tello. 

The ‘*Mon- 
ument to the 
Sardinian 
Army” was 
given by the 
City of Milan 
in 1859, and 
consists of a 
statue, in 
white marble, 
of a_ soldier 
defending a 
standard with 
his drawn 
sword ; while 


. on the pedes- 


tal, in relief, 
is a portrait 
representation 
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of tho late King Victor Emmanuel, on horseback, at 
the head of his troops. The old castle, transformed 
from a fortress to a tower-house, then to a Senate 
Chamber (from 1848 to 1865), and since that to an asylum 
(or museum) for several ‘ institutions,” stands sturdily 
and cumbrously amid its modern surroundings, itself dis- 
guised on the west side by a marble facade that hides the 
towers once used for an observatory, and a double flight 
of steps in the incongruous style of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but retaining two of its medieval towers on the east 
side. It dates from 1270, when William of Montferrat 
made himself master of Turin, and built this pile as a de- 
fense. 

The statue of King Carlo-Alberto, the late King’s father, 
by the same artist as the Army Monument, is one of the 
boasts of the entrance to the hall of the royal palace. The 
same King, typically called the first Liberal King of the 
House of Savoy, but really holding this post by as delu- 
sive aclaim as that of Queen Elizabeth to be the first 
“‘ Protestant ” sovereign of England, is commemorated by 
a bronze statue by Marochetti, standing in the Piazza 
called by his name. He looks from his pedestal of four 
steps of Aberdeen granite upon four large figures of her- 
culean soldiers in Sardinian uniform, while just above 
them are placed four allegorical female figures, meant re- 
spectively for Martyrdom, Freedom, Justice and Inde- 
pendence. 

The Piazza Carignano, where stands the palace formerly of 
that name (now Parliament Palace), with its arcades and 
wide windows curiously ornamented with brick, contains 
another modern statue, significant of the national trinmph 
and of the sway of new ideas in the fields of politics and of 
religion. It commemorates Gioberti, the philosopher and 
patriot—a priest whose writings have never been con- 
demned by Rome, but whose political liberalism is un- 
doubted and sincere. Cavour and Siccardi are each com- 
memorated by monuments—the former in the Piazza Carlo 
Emanuele by a group, the work of Dupré of Florence ; 
Italy, & conventional but beautiful figure presenting a 
civic crown to the minister (a portrait statue), who holds 
in his left hand a scroll bearing his own famous words— 
**A Free Church in a Free State.” The pedestal (one 
begins to wish for a rock pedestal like Peter the Great's 
in St. Petersburg) is of the ordinary square shape, four 
figures at the corners representing Justice, Duty, Policy 
and Independence, and reliefs setting forth the triumphal 
return of the Sardinian troops from the Crimea, and the 
Session of the Paris Congress where United Italy was po- 
litically foreshadowed. 

Cavour, besides his history as a champion of liberty and 
nationalism and his influence in the making of the new 
Italian fatherland, was, in a more special manner, the son 
of Turin, having been born in the Via Lagrange in 1810. 
The house is distinguished by a memorial tablet. His 
fifty years of life were fruitful of inrmense and vital 
changes, to which his personal influence largely contrib- 
uted. Among all modern statesmen, except perhaps 
Gladstone, he was the most simply upright and the least 
self-seeking. He ‘‘made” Italy in a wider and nobler 
sense than Bismarck made Germany, for he carefully edu- 
cated and fostered public opinion to a higher level—that 
of appreciation of, and subsequently of longing for, inde- 
pendence. He imposed no fantastic or autocratic whims 
as conditions of the benefits he conferred ; his political 
insight was theoretic enough to look beyond local interests 
and jealousies in the adaptation of events to his plan for 
the future nation, while it was practical enough to know 
what immediate means to nse to reconcile these interests 
and create an enthusiasm which should override them in 


the interests of the new ideal. Wise as well as patriotio, 
temperate in speech, moderate and constitutional in his 
schemes of government, solicitous rather to educate the 
people up to a wide patriotism than to precipitate them 
into a chaotic social revolution, according to Mazzini’s 
ideal, he was tho fit leader of a nation naturally apt to err 
on the side of passion. 

The Siccardi Monument is of a less picturesque kind, 
being simply an obelisk seventy-five feet high, inscribed 
in lieu of hieroglyphics with the names ef all the towns in 
the old kingdom of Sardinia that contributed to its erec- 
tion and shared in the benefits of the decree abolishing 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Siccardi, the Minister of Just- 
ice, was chiefly instrumental in passing the law thus com- 
memorated, and suggested this mode of national indorse- 
ment. 

Again, another modern monument is the bronze statue, 
cast in Munich, by Balzico, of Count Massimo @’Azeglio, 
a statesman, writer, painter and diplomat, the mcnument 
dating from 1873; Brofferio and Cassini, the former a 
poet, the latter a lawyer (these men, honored with public 
monuments, were almost invariably, in their several lines, 
foremost champions of the national cause), have statues in 
the Citadel Garden; the local passion for dedicating 
marble memorials to great men has provided many me- 
mentoes of the past, the statues in some cases being more 
artistic than those mentioned above. The ‘ Iron-headed” 
Duke of Savoy, Emmanuel Philibert, has one in bronze 
(the statue is modern, however, though the subject is al- 
most medieval), with reliefs of the battle of St. Quentin, 
won by him against the French, as the general of Philip 
IT. of Spain, in 1557 ; (readers of Motley’s Dutch Repub- 
lic will remember the gallantry of the Count of Egmont at 
that battle.) Duke Victor Amadeus (1637) has an eques- 
trian statue in bronze, the horse being white marble, with 
two slaves in bronze lying below ; and Pietro Micca, the 
soldato minatore, who at the sacrifice of his life saved the 
citadel of Turin in 1706 by springing a mine on the French 
grenadiers surreptitiously advancing to the gates, has a 
bronze monument, erected in 1864; while Lamarmora, 
the patriot general who died in the Crimea, has a statue 
nearly opposite, in the same odd, three-cornered Piazza. 
The bronze groups of Castor and Pollux, at the Palace 
gates, and several marble statues of the recent sovereigns 
in the hall and on the stairs of the Palace, are fine speci- 
mens of modern art, in a branch which Turin has pat- 
ronized more than other Italian cities. 

The new quarter, still in process of building, on the site 
of the former garden which covered the disused fortifica- 
tions, contains, among other modern monuments, one to 
Cesare Balbo, the historian and statesman (George Tick- 
nor’s intimate friend in his youth), and one to the last 
Doge of Venice, Daniel Manin ; the statue represents the 
Republic, holding in one hand a palm-branch and in the 
other a portrait medallion of her dictator and defender. 
The place, however, has its antiquities, if the tourist is 
willing to seek them out, and is not what corresponds to 
being violently pre-Raphaelite in art. Perhaps the most 
characteristic is the burial chapel of the old Dukes of 
Savoy, called the Chapel of the Most Holy Winding 
Sheet, from a linen cloth preserved in a kind of urn over 
the altar, and said to be the same that was wrapped round 
the body of our Lord after the crucifixion. The chapel is 
circular, built of dark brown marble, strongly contrasting 
with the white monuments, and is separated from the 
choir by @ glass screen. Thirty-seven steps to the right 
of the high altar of the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist 
lead to this curious sepulchre, which forms, as it were, a 
kind of apse to the church, and is itself lighted by an 
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oddly-shaped dome. The family monuments are orna- 
mented with white marble statues, life size, some recum- 
bent, some upright, and a central door at the back commu- 
nicates with the upper corridors of the Royal Palace, 
which are a public thoroughfare. 

The other royal burial church, the Superga, standing on 
& hill above the city, with a glorious view of the Alps, is a 
handsome but cold building, with a pseudo-classic air, and, 
although the cemetery is campo santo, is also disappointing 
as to the intrinsic merits of its monuments. It has a spe- 
cial attraction as the burial-place of Silvio Pellico, the 
political prisoner, whose book, ‘‘My Prisons,” has been 
translated into every civilized language, and of many of 
the other distinguished men of northern Italy, D’Azeglio 
and Gioberti included. 

The finest view of all is from the Capuchin Monastery of 
Tl Monte, on a steep hill to the north, looking .over the 
Po, the two bridges, the conspicuous square tower of the 
synagogue, the highest building in the city*, the camp- 
like city (I take camp in the old Roman sense of a regular 
plan), the plain, with its semi-tropical crops of corn and 
rice, and the Alps, from Monte Ros2 with its 15,000 to 
Monte Vigo with its 12,000 feet of snowy cliffs. The traces 
remain of the important fortifications of Ii Monte, and 
paths over aqueduct-like causeways overgrown with shrub- 
bery and vines add to its picturesqueness. 

A contrast to this comparatively ancient place, is the 
string of brilliant stores under the arcades of the Via di 
Po, a broad modern boulevard leading to the Piazza Cas- 
tello. The showrivals that of the hackneyed Rue de Rivoli, 
and is quite as attractive at night, with the addition of the 
flower-stalls, so plentifal all over Italian thoroughfares, and 
so charmingly imitated now by some New York corner- 
stalls. 

The gorgeous Renaissance churches that abound in the 
city have the genuine Italian details of exuberant tempo- 
rary ornamentation on festa days, miraculous images and 
shrines, etc. One of them, named ‘‘ Corpus Domini,” from 
a tradition of a miracle similar to that of Bolsena, is con- 
nected with the remembrance of the pvet Alfieri, who, in 
1753, was Decurion of Turin—that is, Commissioner of 
Pablic Works, and the philosopher Rousseau, who, in his 
early youth, being exiled from Geneva, was reccived into 
the Roman Catholic Church by one of tho parish clergy of 
Oorpus Domini. His subsequent profession of Calvinism 
when, thirty years later, he lived peaceably in his native 
town, was ejually untrustworthy; but the spectacle of the 
Church in Italy in the eighteenth century was scarcely cal- 
culated to strengthen a faith not sustained by earnestness 
of character or protected by genuine fervor. 

The tourist in Turin will scarcely care to remember the 
pictures and ordinary art collections in the galleries, which, 
for Italy, are decidedly inferior ; but the scholar will appre- 
ciate the rare Aldine editions and the early Bobbio manu- 
scripts in the University Library (Bobbio Monastery was 
an Irish colony of Columban monks, more learned, civil- 
ized and Christian than the Italians of their day, the 
seventh century), and tha historical and genealogical works 
in the King’s private library; while, except the antique 
collections of Rome and Naples, those of Turin in the line 
of Egyptology, Etruscan pottery and Roman inscriptions, 
are the best in Italy. The scientific collections of minerals, 
of antediluvian remains, fossils,and foreign botanical speci- 
mens, are well worth seeing; but Turin has a living mu- 
seum near at hand, more omrious thin any inclosed within 
walls—i. e., the valleys of the Waldenses, the descendants 


* This {8 to the left of the Royal or Zoological Gardens, and 
does not appear in the engraving. 


of the earliest known Protestants, who live now in peace 
and security, an obscure rural population, fostered by the 
State on account of their industrious, frugal, peaceable 
disposition, but a2 people whom the tide of progress has 
scarcely touched, and who constitute almost a living an- 
achronism. The poverty and hard work of their pastors 
are exceptional, and, indeed, the simplicity of manners 
among all the Waldenses is remarkable, though a atill 
more curious feature is the absence of that boorishness 
which often accompanies an otherwise blameless and prim- 
itive state of society. The Waldenses also have a church, 
or ‘“‘temple,” of their own in Turin, and are represented 
in the city by sundry trustworthy and economical mer- 
chants. ' 
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T was a settled thing that Inglestre Vane 
wns to marry Miss Goulden, ‘the great 
heiress.”” Everybody expected it of him, 
and everybody expected it of her. How 
could it be otherwise? He was the hand- 
somest, wealthiest, best bred, best read 


heiress. 

1 It might, by some unbiased minds, be 
1” considered a drawback that Miss Goulden. 
though not exactly bad-looking, was not 
precisely agreeable; that her hair was red 
beyond the orthodox shade, and her temper 
slightly uncertain, verging, indeed, upon the savage at 
times, without apparent provocation. 

The way in which her papa had made his money, too, 
being involved, as to the larger portion, in a cloud of mys- 
tery, might also be considered detrimental by a sensitive 
and delicate mind; but the persons entertaining and ex- 
pressing these views were careful to do so in retirement, 
with proper shame at their own uncivilized condition and 
a fitting sense of being behind the age. 

It is highly probable that if, at twenty-five, the rich Miss 
Goulden had been suggested to Inglestre Vane as a possible 
wife, he might, in spite of the gilding of the pill, have de- 
clared it to be a dose beyond him; but at thirty, rather 
blasé, and in dekt—though that might be considered a trifle 
to the probable heir to many thousands—the thing looked 
altogether different. . © 

There is honor among thieves, they say. Now, it would 
be considered highly indecorous to designate Inglestre's 
male associates, his intimes, as thieves; yet there was Gilbert 
Baynes, who won habitually upon principles unknown to 
the honester portion of the community; and Holmcs 
Thiers, whose speculations verged upon the shadowy ; and, 
most rapid of all the fast, Max Heldridge, who had been so 
fearfully smart in some of his dealings with his friends that 
they were ever after glad to avoid him, and banish the 
memory of that over-intelligent gentleman from their 
minds. 

Now, Inglestre never gambled, never betted, and was 
honest. Perhaps he knew these little truths as to his inti- 
mates, perhaps not. Be that as it may, as the three be- 
longed to our first families, and he encountered ‘them 
frequently, the trio became a quartet by the addition of 
his constant presence ; and, while Thiers and Heldridge 
usually paired off together, Gilbert Baynes and Inglestre, 
as a general rule, hunted in a couple in their immediate 
vicinity. 

It was a sort of doubling of the Corsican Brothers or 
Damon and Pythias, and, ia/its fervor and fidelity, almost 
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touching ; for any one who might have presumed to annoy 
Gilbert or Inglestre, stood a very good chance of being 
bullied by Holmes and Max ; and anybody who had quar- 
reled with one of the group was likewise exposed to the 
agreeable prospect of being obliged to fight the whole 
four. There is nothing more beautiful than friendship. 

' To return to Inglestre. He sat, on a certain eventful 
Monday, alone in his bachelor rooms, dréamily eying the 
remains of a luxurious breakfast, and thinking—thinking 
of his boyhood, his dreams, his manhood and their nothing- 
ness, his aspirations and this marriage ; and his very soul 
was sick, 


My hero is _———— 
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riage, and his own inheritance become ‘‘small by degrees 
and beautifully less,” Miss Goulden, in her most sentimental 
manner, had replied : 

‘*Poverty with you were wealth !” and had added, ‘‘ Be- 
sides, you know I am rich, Inglestre dear.” 

But one of the peculiarities in Miss Goulden’s character 
was that beautiful uncertainty which caused her friends, 
admirers and dependents to be ever in a quiver of excite- 
ment as to whether they would be received with enthusiasm 
or indifference, welcome or contempt, 

Chemin faisant, Inglestre met his father. Vane, pére, 
was the re- 
mains of a 


not heroic. 
Far from it. 
He was, in- 
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whom __sihe 
could die, to love whom would be a renewal of boyhood’s 
dreams, and to wed her, heaven. 

Then he thought of Miss Goulden, and his heart beat with 
a dull, painful throb. 

But he took his hat and went out. He would go to see 
her. The girl had given him reason to believe that she 
loved him. He had, in a moment of recklessness, made a 
half-jesting speech which she had considered as a serious 
proposal ; on the strength of it she had accepted him, and, 
furthermore, when Inglestre had hinted at the possibility 
that his father, now a widower, might form a second mar- 


Kendyer in a 
month or so. Come and see the execution, won’t you ?” 
laughed the old rake, with an attempt at jocoseness. ‘‘The 
pretty widow, Mrs. Bathern, thought she had caught me ; 
won’t she be furious! I suppose you don’t mind turning 
to the law, or something of that sort? I won’t forget you, 
my lad; you’ve always been a dutiful son. By-by!” and 
the parody on the Duke of Richelieu vanished amid a 
feeble rattle of difficult mirth. | | 
~ The cold dew. stood on Inglestre’s brow. He knew he 
was a beggar. This was the crisis of his life. Should he 
tell Miss Goulden the horrid truth at once, or should he 
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hasten his marriage on before his father’s could take place, 
and leave her to fiud it ont afterward ? To the honor of 
Inzlestre Vane be it said, that this thought dwelt with him 
hnta moment. Till the devil is annihilated, mortals will 
be tempted. He came ont of the fire trne gold. Darkness 
makes us prize light the more. Inglestre drew a long, 
hard breath. 

‘By heaven !”’ said he, ‘‘I'm heart-whole yet. Tl go 
to Corinna Goulden now, and if she is as good as her word, 
nnd true, I'll marry, her—ay, and love her, too. I might 
do worse, after all, than marry a woman who loves me—if 
her hair is red |” 

Having uttered this humorons climax to his chivalrous 
determination, Inglestre took his way toward Miss Goul- 
den’s abode. 

He found her in readiness for a ride on horseback at the 
park. She was alone, and engaged—as empty - headed 
women, whose hearts must contain a miniature bandbox as 
a centre, are often to be found—pondering over a fashion- 
plate. Should she go to Mrs. Von Schamasherall’s in a 
blue-and-penrl, or would the new “‘ moonlight-on-the-lake ” 
silk be prettiest ? 

‘‘Pray, Inglestre, which do you like me best in—blue or 
pink, or mauve or white? Do say, for my head aches with 
thinking.” 

‘‘T have come to speak of something more serious than 
gewgaws, Corinna,” replied Inglestre, with that sublime 
majesty peculiar to manhood when about to overwhelm 
the intellect of the weaker vessel with some astounding 
intelligence, ‘* My father will marry Edda Kendyer in a 
month, and I am not worth a cent. Shall you be true to 
me ?” 

Corinna stared at her betrothed. He was ‘‘ preposter- 
ously handsome *—so Max Heldridge, who envied him his 
fine proportions and Roman profile, was in the habit of 
declaring ;. but, the glamor of gold being gono, the Adonis 
became & mere man. 

She answered him according toher calibre. She uttered 
n little giggle, and said: \ 

‘* How odd of you, Inglestre, to ‘burst upon one with 
anch horrid news! Why, I want my money for myself. 
Of course I cannot marry you if you’re poor—can I, ma ?” 
raid she, appealing to Mrs. Mereton Goulden, who entered 
at this moment, sweeping into the room. 

‘*'What is the matter? Marry him if he’s poor? How, 
funny !’ replied the dowager Goulden, sailing forward with 
a vastness of flounce and furbelow that would have whelmed 
& woman of smaller size. ; 

There they stood —the silly, tawny-haired, empty- 
headed, empty-hearted heiress, miraculously ‘“ got up” in 
n braided riding-habit and plumed hat, switching her skirt 
with her jeweled whip, her long hair falling, in its unmiti- 
gated red, to her waist ; Inglestre, leaning with one elbow 
upon the mantel piece, and looking at her with more irony 
in his now cold eye and on his curling lip than he had ever 
assumed before when gazing at a woman; and, walking 
rapidly toward them in her elaborate walking-dress, Mrs. 
Goulden, mére, with scorn in her by no mcans handsome 
eves, 

‘* Marry my daughter if you are poor! Pray, what has 
made you poor all of a sudden ?” 

Mrs. Goulden’s speech, as a general rule, was easy 
rather than elegant. She had, indeed, originated in ‘‘ parts 
unknown,” 

‘**His father’s going to marry that pert Edda Kendyer, 
who thinks she’s just as good as we are, because of her 
Jamily,” tittered the heiress, 

‘“‘Of course you cannot have Corinna, then! Go to your 
room immediately, my dear !” exclaimed Mrs. Goulden, in 
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a flurry, and assuming a tone of command which tbe insta- 
bility of the heiress’s temper caused her, as a general rule, 
to judiciously avoid. 

‘‘Corinna,” said Inglestre, ‘‘I urge nothing. Perhaps 
it is as well; but what did you mean when you said thas 
poverty with me were wealth ?” 

‘‘Law! Mr. Vare, did you remember that? Why, girls 
always say thoso things. Good-by. IJll send back your 
presents, if you insist upon it—all but the blue-and-gold 
enamel drossing-case, which I really could not replace ;’” 
and as the parlor-door closed upon Corinna Goulden, and 
the hall-door upon Inglestre’s ironically low bow to Mrs. 
Goulden, the heiress to Mereton Goulden’s wealth and 
the long-reputed heir to that of Hugh Vane vanished as 
completely out of each other’s inner lives as if they had 
never met. 

And then things changed with Inglestre. Vane was a 
gentleman, and it was with a shudder of utter disgust at 
her vulgarity that he had turned from Corinna Goulden’s 
door. But he had thought he had friends, and Max Held- 
ridge, of whom, a month later, he requested the repayment 
of a loan, took that occasion todrop him. Holmes 'Lhiers, 
who now saw no chance of garnering anything into his 
financial barn from the pocket of his former associate, cut 
him dead on the street, just os Mrs. Ermine’s carriage 
swept by ; and Gilbert Baynes, the former David of this 
Jonathan, turned his back upon him and stared with un- 
necessary fixedness into Ball & Black’s window as Inglestre 
came up, looking rather seedy, poor fellow, his former 
man-servant having made a clean sweep, but holding out 
his hand with the bright, confident smile of old, which 
died away from his sensitive lips as Baynes turned from 
him. 

Now, Inglestre was capable of friendship. Corinna 
Goulden’s defection had by no means broken his heart. 
‘*Thank God !"" he had muttered, as he left her house on 
the eventful morning of his dismissal. But, though he 
had often suspected that he was wasting his regard upon a 
worthless man, he had entertained that feeling for Baynes ; 
and it was with an odd pain in the region where moral suf- 
fering is supposed to locate itself that he pursued his way 
to his lodgings. 

His father now doled outa pitiable income to him, and 
Inglestre had begun the study of the law. The mcn, 
instead of being crushed out, was roused within him. He 
would conquer independence or die ; and when the uncer- 
tainty of his father’s character and of the receipt of suffi- 
cient means to enable him to continue the study of a pro- 
fession came to be taken into consideration, the chance 
of starving was not so distant as might have been agree- 
able. 

His lodgings were in a building principally devoted to 
‘* professional persons,” as the janitor's wife was in the 


habit of saying. There dwelt within it at present a vari- 


ety, however—Inglestre, ancther student at law, who was 
consumptive ; a Russian blackleg, who had passed himself 
upon New York society as a millionaire, and who had his 
reasons for prizing retirement ; two lady artists ; an eccen- 
tric old gentleman, whom nobody knew; and—who the 
deuce was that miraculously pretty girl going up-stairs as 
‘Inglestre entered ? 

Who could she be ? Inglestre followed, going to his own 
room. Ah! the vacant room between the two lady artists’. 
Must be an artist, then. Lost her key. There it is on 
the stair. Inglestre rushes to the key, picks it up, bows to 
pretty girl, hands it to her, sees that she is more than 
pretty—beautiful ; gets bewildered, feels like falling at her 
feet on the spot ; does not do so, however; beautiful crea: 
ture opens her door, and yanishes, after thanking him, 
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leaving him in a dazed state, in which hazel eyes like 
starry night, brown hair like shadowed gold, and a face 
of the eclectic order of beauty, hovered confusedly before 
his charmed eyes. 

What was this? Was life—life in its highest and best 
sense—surging back again, and making his heart throb 
with unutterable rapture? A wife !—a dear, dear wife, 
all his own !—a being upon whom none could have a claim 
—not even the fashionable world, not one save himself; a 
creature who would believe in a higher world as he djd, 
though formerly—it seemed ages ago—a man of the world ; 
& woman to hold his hand in death and be his comfort in 
declining life! Existence with her—ah, heaven ! with her ! 
a life of honor, and, if it need be, of toil; a home! a 
heart—such a life as should be a passport to the gates of 
life eternal, though unseen ; love, trust, the blending of 
two hearts, so that evon death should be powerless to sep- 
nrate them for ever, thouzh it might rend them asunder 
foratime! Life! life !—that of the soul, with her! And 
Inglestre Vane, though never more sane, knelt at the door 
of the woman's room whom he had seen but once, and 
kissed the spot her hand had touched upon it. 

He passed on to his own room then. It was next door 
to that of the Russian blackleg, a flat-nosed, pallid-faced, 
haughty-browed, evil-eyed man, whose smile was 4 lie, 
whose speech was a trick, and whose life was a cheat. 

The next day Inglestre discovered that the being who 
had shone upon him was Zoe Ellis, ‘‘ artist in miniature.” 

They met again and again, by accident, 

Zoe Ellis was an orphan. The artists called her ‘* Little 
Bohemia,” because she was petite, and belonged to the art- 
world. She was refined and spirited. In better days, be- 
fore the father, now dead, had lost all his vast wealth in 
one futal sweep, there had been talk of marrying the ex- 
ceptionally beautiful Zoe to a foreign nobleman. She had 
surveyed that gentleman calmly when brought forward for 
introduction, and said to her father that evening: 

‘‘I do not caro to marry a nobleman ; but if I must, let 
it be one who looks like a gentleman. Baron B—— does 
not. I prefer an American of our best blood.” 

Inglestre and Zoe met now no longer by accident. They 
would walk together or sit cecasionally in the room of the 
elder of the lady artists, Mary Bertram, with whom Ingles- 
tre hastened to renew a former acquaintance, and through 
whom he obtained an introduction to Zoe. 

The soul of the young girl became filled with a love as 
deep as that which was transforming the life of Inglestre, 
making the butterfly a bee, the idler a worker, the dreamer 
and man of fashion a student, ready for a useful and in- 
tellectual profession. 

To waken the soul to a higher life is woman’s mission. 
Inglestre and Zoe loved as the young love, but only the 
young who, though new to life, have suffered. Their 
roses had thorns, their light its shadows, their hope was 
chastened, their trust above earth. 

They often talked of their marriage, which, it was 
agreed, should take place as soon as Inglestre was admitted 
to the bar. Meantime Zoe painted—painted the lovely 
women so often met with in America, the ideally beautiful 
children we sometimes see in our streets, She was prud- 
ish, if you will, and had no ‘‘ gentlemen sitters.” 

One day a little event occurred which varied the mono- 
tony of a quiet existence. The eccentric old gentleman 
whom nobody knew fainted away at Zoe’s door in the en- 
deavor to reach his own rooms. The janitors wife de- 
clared it was typhoid, the consumptive law-student pro- 
nounced it smallpox. Neither of them did more than es- 
cape the vicinity of danger. Zoe dragged the old man to 
her own lounge, brought him to consciousness—it had 


already partially returned when the learned opinions I 
bave given were uttered—and during several days, wher 
he had been transported to his own apartments, nursed 


the solitary and aged patient, who, in spite of his apparent 
age, was vigorous and rallied rapidly, and sought no other 
aid than the company of Mary Bertram in her visits. 


s 


‘‘ Because people who are not good might talk about 
me, Mary, and the poor old man, too, you know,” said 
‘Little Bohemia.” 

‘‘ By Jove!” said her patient to Inglestre at a later pe- 


riod, ‘‘they told that beautiful creature that it was smull- 


pox, but she nursed me! Mark Mathers sees and hears 


—he {sees and hears, old chap, even when he is ina 


swoon.” 

This was remarkable, certainly, though an atter occur- 
rence—— But I anticipate, and other matters claim our 
attention. 

In Inglestre’s room a wide crack yawned between the 
door and the wood-work around it, and that door was 
fastened so as to make Inglestre’s apartment and that next 
it equally private. The latter was the room used by the 
Russ, but it suffered the voice to pass. 

An odd conversation appeared to be going on there one 
quiet Winter evening. Inglestre had entered his own room 
noiselessly. The voices he heard were conversing in 
French. Vane recognized that of the Russian, which was 
very peculiar, oily, He had heard it on a former occasion 
when he had had the pleasure of lending a cool hundred 
to Holmes Thiers to enable him to continue the lively 
little game which that worthy and the Russian were 
playing. 

‘sEvald Czerbatin, as I live!” murmured Inglestre. 
““Up to some rascality, of course.” 

The other voice was that of a Swiss valet, the ame 
damnée of the Russian, a scamp who looked like a clergy- 
man, and habitually wore an ‘‘all flesh is grass” expres- 
sion. 

French was so familiar to Vane that every thread of the 
rascally plot which this beautifully assorted couple were 
weaving was fully intelligible to him. 

‘‘You will carry her to the ccz1iage, you say, and I 
must follow. But how will you know when Ja belle is 
alone ?” said the voice of Jerome, the valet. 

‘‘You have made the hole through the plaster in the 
empty lumber-room above her own. You must apply your 
ear to the hole and listen. Whistle long and sharply. I 
will be near the door, mon viewr, and as you give the 
signal I will rush in,” answered Czerbatin. 

‘‘Tf she screams or struggles ?” 

‘¢With my hand over her mouth and my cloak around 
her form, it will be of little use for her to attempt either. 
Have the carriage ready —those horses will stand—before 
you mount to the garret. I can hold her and carry her 
without help.” 

‘‘] believe you. She is slight, and you were not built 
like the Farnese Hercules for nothing, Monsieur le Comte. 
I have seen the Hercules in my travels. Oh! had I been 
built after the came pattern, I . 

‘‘Reminiscences are dangerous,” remarked the count. 
lowering his voice a little. ‘‘ But my blood is roused. I 
feel young again—young! why should I not? I am 
scarcely forty, and the girl would make a Vesuvius of 
Mont Blane. She threw the fragments of my note in my 
face, and told me that I insulted her because she was 
alone. All this was in the corridor, for her doorway no 
one passes, I observe, Insulted her because she was 
alone—that was cutting, though true,” chuckled the Russ. 
‘*Such hazel eyes and such-a face are not, however, to be 
found every day.,;;1’d. marry, her(to-morrow if I were not 
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ruined and obliged to propose to the red-headed heiress, 
Fancy being the legitimate proprietor of a Zoe! . Drive 


To him did Vane now repair. 
They held a long oconversa- 
tion, in which the Russiar 
rascal and the Swiss scoun 
drel were not complimented. 

Mark chuckled a good deal, 
and appeared to enjoy him- 
self greatly, and at the last, 
even Inglestre laughed a little. 
Perhaps they discovered a joke 
in the matter. 

The day waned. Nothing 
would be possible in Zoe's 
salvation from the Russ un- 
less Vane could be near the 
young girl without alarming 
her. | 

‘*Little Behemia,” mean- 
time, was seated in her own 
small room, painting, as if for 
life, at a miniature of a child 
like a dream, a_ revelation. 
There are stars that fall, and 
it would seem from some faces 
that there are souls that wan- 
der back again from heaven 
to earth. 


Nina Easthy, this blonde child, had one of those faces. 
Inglestre knocked at Zoe’s door. The orphan opened 


strpightway to. Ivanoff’s house as soon as, we are | it,, It was the first time that he had: presented himself 
in the carriage,” added Ozerbatin, after a pause., ‘My | there, the meetings between himself and Zoe being in 
friend will be discreetly absent, and the doorway is quite | Mary Bertram's room, except when they wandered, on 


dark—dark as that of this building. Nine is the hour— | fine days, into the country. 
Zoe looked offended ; but when, behind Inglestre, she 


nine, remember—nine to-night.” 


The door closed upon this, as if the Russ went out of | espied Mark Mathers, and saw how singularly grave his 


his apartment. . . 


face looked, she perceived that there was something un- 


‘‘Hazel eyes |!” thought Inglestre, ‘ Zoe!” he said, | usual to oceasion such a change from the. merry, waggish 


and his blood seemed to freeze. . 


look that the old man wore whenever he succeeded in for- 


But there was no time for inaction. One against two | getting the existence of Aunt Becky and Uncle Timothy, 


was bad. There must be a helper. 

I have mentioned that the name of the eccentric old 
gentleman whom nobody knew was Mark Mathers. 

Mark Mathers’s principal 
object. in life, since he had 
become wealthy, was to get 
away from two grasping, 
toadying, lying relations, who, 
as the queer old bachelor had 
become aware, would almost 
have sold his body to increase 
their inheritance from him, or 
buried him in a pine coffin to 
save a penny of that prize. 

He had succeeded in dodg- 
ing them since his return 
from Paris, where he had 
made a long stay, au cin- 
quiéme, in a vast hotel, where 
he was convinced that there 
was still a possibility of his 
being pursued from New 
Hampshire by Aunt Becky 
and Uncle Timothy, ever 
anxious as to ‘‘dear Mark’s 
health.” 

Inglestre and he had met 
and made acquaintance, and, 
the former not being a rela- 
tive, they had sympathized. 
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and admitted Vane and the old gentleman. 
The next moment the astonished girl, already at a loss 
to imagine why Inglestre and Mark had crept in, and why 
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they placed their fingers on their lips to warn her to 

silence, beheld the old man, who was still agile, mount 

upon the table where she habitually placed her easel 
and brushes, The ceiling of Zoe’s room was low, and 

Mathers was tall, It was not difficult for him to dis- 

cover the spot where the hole in the plaster terminated. 

It had beer skillfully made during absences on Zoe's 

part. 

It was now five minutes to nine, It is just possible 
that Mathers, previous to entering: Zoe’s room, had recon- 
noitred. 

The reader must now assume a suailion somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Asmodeus, and must fancy the wall opened 
to have a picture, such as sometimes occurs-on the stage, 
Above the heads of Mathers, Inglestre.and Zoe, and with 
his ear to the hole.in the flooring of the empty lumber- 
room, the Swiss valet, Jerome, lay upon the boaids. 
Fancy the wall opening down and showing Zoe's door, 
and you will see outside it, where he had stolen up not 
many moments after it had closed upon Inglestre and 
Mathers, the rascally Czerbatin, on the watch like a wolf 
in his lair. Within the room, behind the door, with his 
arm around the waist of the trembling Zoe, was Inglestre, 
A sign from Mathers had warned the couple not to break 
their silence. ° 

Mathers held a pistol so near to the perforation in the 
ceiling that to slip its mouth over it was the work of an 
instant. In Inglestre’s right hand was a loaded cane. 

At this instant a sharp whistle seemed to run along the 
floor above, while the sound indicated that Jerome’s ear 
was still at the hole. Mark fired; but as he did so, the 
door opened to admit the Russ, who, however, as he flew 
to seize Zoe and fling the wide, black cloak he held over 
her head, met with some personal inconvenience, and, I 
imagine, physical pain, from the singular abruptness with 
which Inglestre’s loaded cane descended upon his knee— 
it was intended for his head—as well as from the curious 
sensations which apprised the worthy absentee from a 
sountry that must have suffered by his absence, of the 
1act that this important part of his person was seriously 
damaged. 

Two police officers now rushed in. It 1¢ just possible 
that the firing of the pistol had caused their appearance, 
though I keenly suspect Mark Mathers to have been ac- 
countable for it in point of fact. 

Zoe fainted. The conduct of Ingiestre while he held 
her was atrocious. The monster kissed her; he called her 
his life, and so forth ; he mentioned several little matters 
which he had heretofore kept to himself, the principal one, 
upon which all the rest seemed to bear, being that she, 
Zoe, would soon bo his ‘‘ own dear wife,” and that he ‘‘im- 
plored her to speak to him.” This spoony condition he 
passed out of, however, to fly at the Russ as Zoe revived— 
that young lady not being accustomed to be kissed—and 
stigmatized him as a villain, a rascal, a scoundrel and a 
blackguard, which was not absolutely false, though not 

strictly polite. 

* The forcign person, however, was suffering so much per- 
sonal distress as to affect his memory for the time being. 
Indeed, he forgot to fire a neat little pocket-pistol, with a 
diamond or so on the handle, that he was in the habit of 
showing off as having been presented to him by ‘‘a Ger- 

‘man princess of great beauty,” after he had defended her 
from an Italian brigand and triumphantly saved her life, 
which shows there is such a thing as gratitude. 

Jerome also could not be considered at this moment to 
be precisely happy. The pistol had been loaded with pow- 
der, as, Mathers afterward declared, Jerome wus by no 

-Haeans prepared to die—aun asserlion beycnd denial, as he 


had a little matter of murder and one or two robberies on 
his conscience previous to escaping from Toulon and enter- 
ing the distinguished service of Count Evald Czerbatin. 
Tho impossibility of hearing, which remained with him to 
his last day, aud seriously interfered with any further ras- 
cality, dated from the ‘‘concussion of the brain” that 
apparently prostrated him when the officers bore him away 
to an abode suited to those lofty tastes and refined aspira- 
tions for which his previous career had shown him to be so 
truly remarkable. “His valuable health was afterward re- 
stored, though his nerves were a good deal jarred, which 
was a pity. 

Let us be dramatic, though not sensational. There are 
very good plays in which there is nobody killed. Life is 
not all tragedy, you know. 

A rumor ran through New York that a certain distin- 
guished foreign nobleman, the beauty of whose exquisite 
‘‘turnout” had attracted much attention of late at the 
park, had attempte to elope with a beautiful artiste—not 
artist—which left the inquiring mind in the dark as to 
whether it was an actress, a singer or a circus-rider—and 
that he had been foiled and incarcerated by an infuriated 
brother and guardian. 

Names not being given, mystery involved the entire mat- 
ter, and to such a degree that when the now crippled Russ 
made a lame proposal to Corinna Goulden, the story did 
not interfere with her acceptance of the hand of ‘that im- 
mensely wealthy Russian, you know, Count Evald Czer- 
batin.” | 

Now, Corinna had offers—she certainly had offers—but 
she wished to marry good looks, being limited in that re- 
spect herself. To their credit be it spoken, there is a vast 
number of handsome, poor young Americans who will not 
marry merely passable red-haired women if they are rich. 
So that, as rank was next to beauty, and Count Evald Czer- 
batin to be had, he was taken. 

Corinna Goulden, caught in this mare, leads an odd life, 
She dares not betray Czerbatin, for she would lose caste ; 
so, on the strength of the very small vein of noble blood 
that really runs through his pedigree, she flourishes her 
title in the teeth of the New York élite, who tolerate her 
for her wealth, which bygone calamities and the vicissitudes 
of a somewhat too excitingly varied existence induce Czer- 
batin not to squander. 

Reminiscences of Clichy, in France, and semi-starvation 
—when not lucky in gambling—in many other lands, have 
modified the views of that scion of nobility, and he behaves 
himself beautifully, except when the little peculiarities of 
a slightly variable temper led him to tear off his wife's 
jewels, with, perhaps, a small portion of her skin, when 
that lady stays too late at the ball, from which his present 
infirmity almost entirely excludes him, 

Mark Mathers has given Zoe what he calls a dower nor 
did he forget Mary Bertram when she married a certain 
sculptor. To Inglestre he has presented a house and 
superb furniture. 

‘**Do you think I shall encourage you to cut the law, you 
scamp ?”” he demanded of Inglestre, an the occasion of the 
marriage. ‘‘ Don’t fret; I consider you and Zoe as my 
adopted children. You'll tolerate the old man with you, 
won’t you, my dears? But, of all things, don’t you admit 
Aunt Becky and Uncle Timothy—not while the breath is 
in my body, at all events.” 

In Inglestre’s home peace reigns. Nothing is lavish ; 
everything is choice. He has one boy, a beautiful cherub, 
who is allowed his own way in a manner that would ruin 
a lad of less fine disposition. 

‘*Your mother is so handsome, my. boy,” he, will say to 
little Mark Inglestre—the boy, has. Mathers’s namie aleo— 
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‘that I wus obliged to call in the police to keep off her 
admirers before I could marry her myself.” 

Vane worships his wife, who does not take advantage of 
the fact to make either herself or him ridiculous, I men- 
tion this fact as a remarkable exception to the rule in such 
cases, They are happy. When he thinks of the past, 
amid the calm delights of a pure home —a home blessed by 
a woman who knows how to make a correct life anything 
but a dall one; when he thinks that their parting will be 
in trust, if death parts them—and they hope to die the 
same day, they say—that their meeting will be where there 
is no more parting for ever, and that they leave their son 
an honored name, while the lad gives priceless promise ; 
when he thinks of what his life is with Zoe, and what it 
would have been with Corinna Goulden, Inglestre Vane 
blesses the day when he was given up by his friends. 
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THE MISTAKE OF MY LIFE. 
HAT was the mistake? Why, in 


toilful clerkship) not to succeed in 
marrying Mrs. Horatio Mackenzie, as 
she still liked to call herself—a widow 
of, perhaps, forty, and with fully forty 
thousund for her yearly income. 
That was the mistake. 

Oh, Luck, Fate, Fortune! whatever 
be the name of that mysterious power 
that ‘“‘shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we will,” how I have vituper- 


ated, anathematized, scorned you, since that most miser- 


able of events ! 

But lamentation was wholly useless, I had to bear it. 
I have been trying to bear it ever since. 

I met Mrs. Mackenzie at the Elixir Springs during the 

two final weeks of August. Everybody was rushing to the 
Elixir Springs that year; why, it would need an G:dipus 
correctly to answer, except that they tasted like eggs whose 
first freshness is a memory of the past, and that three 
giasses of their water was enough to demoralize the most 
well-behaved of livers. 
' I had two weeks of vacation, and followed the general 
rush to these springs. At first it was rather stupid. 
Plenty of vulgarity, plenty of pretension, and a little 
refinement. 

‘There was no use of my trying to mix with people, how- 
ever, for I knew nobody, and nobody seemed even to ob- 
serve the presence of humble me, 

At last it happened that I encountered, one morning, 
upon the piazza of the mammoth hotel, an exceedingly 
jolly-looking fellow, with an exceedingly ugly-looking girl 
on his arm. 

The jolly-looking fellow and I instantly grasped each 
other’s hand, and showed many mutual signs of being 
delighted at the meeting. 

‘*My dear Jack!” exclaims Harry Tallmann, “ you’re 
the last person I expected to sae. Your bright face does 
me good. Let me present Mr. Johnson, Euphemia, my old 
friend, of whom I am sure you have often heard me speak. 
Jack, this is my sister, Euphemia.” 

Whereupon Harry disengages himself from the alto- 
gether unpleasing Miss Tallmann, who simpers profusely, 
Bnd looks very much as though she would like to be 
talked to. 

Of course I am compelled to launch myself into a little 
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current of small talk, to which Miss Euphemia mikes re- 
sponses, now and then, that desarve at least to be called 
amiable, And I have just made the ungratifying discovery 
that she is about os stupid as she is homely, when I am 
rapidly called upon to make the second discovery that ker 
brother Harry has rambled away from us. | 

Well, any society, I philosophically conclude, is better 
than none, Presently Euphemia ani I are strolling up 
and down the piazza, side by side. 

Conversation drags horribly. The ill-favored Euphemia 
can giggle ‘‘ Yes,” and titter ‘‘No,” and simper ‘‘ Do you 
really think so?” but she isn’t capable of doing much else. 

I begin to have very rancorous feclings, indeed, toward 
the absont Harry. 

Suddenly I am rather surprised to sea him in converse, 
at a short distance from ourselves, with a stately, imposing, 
stout female, of certainly forty, dressed in a sort of showy 
second-mourning. 

The lady wears upon her august aquiline face a iook of 
unconcealed satisfaction; Harry is talking with evideut 
earnestness and volability. ‘ 

Euphemia gives a marked giggle, whilst her eyes follow 
mine. I look interrogative. 

‘* Who is Harry’s majestic charmer ?” I presently ask. 

‘‘Mrs. Mackenzie,” I am promptly informed ; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Horatio Mackenzie, she likes to have people call her, 1 
believe,” 

‘* Harry seems to be enjoying himself,” I state. 

Another giggle. ; 

‘*Yes. They’ve been quite intimate for several days 
past. 39 

And now I suddenly recollect that I have not known Mr. 
Harry Tallmann for the past ten years or so without also 
knowing some of his pet theories, too. Among these there 
is one of a very pronounced character. If ever Mr. Tall- 
mann marries, he has more than once confided to me thar 
he means to marry for money, and (provided he can be so 
successful) for o great deal of money as well. 

‘‘Oh, yes,” 1 immediately make haste to fib; ‘I have 
heard this Mrs, Mackenzie spoken of before now. She is— 
ahem !—rather rich, is she not, and ”’—this last is a some- 
what audacious venture—‘‘a widow ?” 

‘‘Her husband died about two years ago, I think,” 
announces Euphemia, ‘‘and everybody agrees in saying 
that he left her an income of forty thousand dollars a 
year.” 

‘Indeed !"” I try to look wholly uninterested. 
you know her ?” 

‘Oh, yes !” 

Then follows more tiresome talk about nothing. At 
last, I make a daring pause not three feet from where 
Harry and Mrs. [fackenzie are standing. Then I take the 
bull by the horns, and address a direct appeal—so to 
phrase it—toward Euphemia’s common politeness. 

‘* By-the-by, Miss Tallmann, if it isn’t too much trouble, 
will you have the kindness, at some time during-the day, 
to—to present me to this Mrs. Mackenzie? I like her 
looks extremely.” 

Amiable Euphemia ! 

‘‘Why, certainly, Mr. Johnson,” is the prompt answer ; 
‘‘T shall be most happy to present you now. I know her 
quite well” — 

Harry just saves himself from the impertinence of an 
out-and-out frown as, a few moments later, he sees mo for- 
mally presented to his companion, 

Mrs. Mackenzie acknowledges the introduction with 
great graciousness. I strain every nerve to be agreeable, 
and completely ignore (like the wretch I am) the benevolent 
Euphemia, who still stands at my sida 
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Harry is evidently nonplussed at my cool assurance. 
Presently he finds the concealment of his chagrin alto- 
gether too hard a task, and, offering his arm to the com- 
placent, sheep-like Euphemia, moves away with her. 

A good hour passes after that, during which I level upon 
Mrs. Mackenzie the fullest broadsides of affability. It 
seems to me that the more I exert 
myself the more gracious she be- 
comes. I have not talked with her 
ten minutes before I discover that 
she has one pet foible. She wishes 
to be thought girlish, and soft- 
mannered, and gentle; she shud- 
ders at the idea of being called 
masculine or impressive. 

Of course I cannot help marvel- 

ing at her willingness to believe 
that she could ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, appear anything except 
masculine and impressive. But, 
notwithstanding this firm convic- 
tion of mine, I behave like the 
most hypocritical of caitifis, and 
murmur something to the follow- 
ing mendacious effect : 
} ‘*Whatever can have made you 
imagine, Mrs. Mackenzie, that 
your style was anything of that 
ridiculous sort? Indeed, where 
can greater sweetness and woman- 
liness of manner be found, if ——” 

‘“‘Oh, I fear you are a dreadful 
compliment - monger,” she inater- 
rupts, with a laugh, doubtless 
meant to be low and musical, but 
having, in reality, an Amazonian 
effect—like everything about the 
woman. 

The next time I see Harry Tall- 
mann, I cannot fail to observe his 
evident self-struggle in the matter 
of treating me with common civil- 
ity. Harry has set himself to win 
the widow, if such a thing is re- 
motely feasible. My sudden suc- 
cessful interference is, no doubt, 
giving him sensations toward me 
that are little else than cannibal- 
istic, Never mind; I will perse- 
vere, What is Harry Tallmann’s 
personal enmity, when weighed 
against forty thousand a year? 

During the next week or so, we 
run a nearly even race, Harry and 
I, in our pursuit of the prosperous 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s preference. Nor 
at the end of that time is the race 
yet decided, as regards who has 
proved winner. 

Mrs. Mackenzie beams upon me, 
but she also beams upon Harry. 
There are moments when I almost feel my pockets bulg- 
ing with bank-notes, so encouraging are her smiles and 
words ; but hope leaps into such active life only to fade 
into something much less pronounced ; for to-day, I seem 
the preferred one—to-morrow, it is Harry. 

At last, the period of my departure from Elixir Springs 
has drawn noticeably near. I shall be needed most imper- 
atively by my employers in New York on the first of Sep- 
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tember, and it is now the twenty-ninth of August. Can 
nothing be done to conduct—if one might so phrase it— 
events to an immediate yet telling crisis ? 

On the evening of the thirtieth I secure Mrs. Mackenzie 
for a moonlight stroll, and without daring to tread upon 
the sacred ground of an absolute proposal, it must, never- 
theless, be admitted that I posi- 
tively wallow in sentimentality. 

That night I part with her, 
feeling certain that Harry Tall- 
mann’s chance is slim, indeed, 
compared with my own. Was not 
her behavior the soul of indul- 
gence when -I murmured so-and- 
so? Did she not look down and 
actually simper (in her bungling 
imitation of girlishness), when I 
ventured upon thus-and-thus ? 

Heavens ! I can almost feel the 
wheels of my own carriage rolling 
beneath me. What an emancipa- 
tion— what an amelioration—for 
poor Jack Johnson ! 

The thirty-first is my final day 
of effort. On the thirty-first I 
must either speak, and speak 
boldly, or for ever after hold my 
peace. To leave the field in 
Harry Tallmann’s possession, with 
no decisive understanding between 
myself and Mra, Mackenzie, will 
be openly to court an inevitable 
defeat. 

As a special favor, owing to my 
approaching departure, I have 
been able, on the previous night, 
to engage Mrs. Mackenszie’s exclu- 
sive companionship for the night 
following. 

And never, as it turns out, was 
night more propitious for such an 
occupation as that to which I de- 
sign dedicating it. 

A full moon holds the great un- 
clouded heaven; a light breeze 
wanders murmurously through 
the silvered foliage; the air has 
not a touch of chilliness, and yet 
is fresh as that of some early May 
evening. 

Idoit. No matter exactly how 
it is done, but I do it. There is 
no doubt at all that I make Mrs. 
Mackenzie a proposal of marriage. 

She accepts me without much 
humming or hawing, to speak in 
a business-like way of so hallowed 
a subject. 

After feeling certain that I am 
unchangeably and irrevocably ac- 
cepted, I seem to take the rest 
of that walk on a succession of exceedingly comfortable 
thrones. 

Just before we say good-by that night, for what is to be 
at least a week of separation (sinco my business impera- 
tively demands that I shall leave early on the following 
morning), [ask my new jiancée a tender question regarding 
some token of remembrance which I propose sending up 
to her from the city. 
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“The ring I shall bring myself next Saturday,” I softly 
whisper ; ‘but I want to send you something between 
now and then. Pray suggest to me what the gift shall 
be.” 

An immense affectation of timid beshfulnes#on the part 
of my affianced. 

‘Anything you please,” she ripples; ‘‘ only let it be 
something quite simple and inexpensive.” 

Suddenly it crosses my mind that a few days ago she 
greatly admired a certain shawl worn by a certain very 
young lady in the hotel—a gossamer-like, voluminous gar- 
ment, extremely youthful in character. 

‘Very well,” I answer. ‘I will send you something 
that you are to wear, and that whilst you wear it, you are to 
think of me—something that is just suited to your style. 
I hope that 
you will have 
it on, my love, 
when we next 
meet.” 
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Whereupon my friend sighs a short, jealcus little sigh. 
My fature is to dine and sup 4 da Delmonico, he is proba- 
bly thinking, as long as I live; whilst his must be con- 
nected with cuisines of avery inferior order. But pres- 
ently he bursts forth .in a very torrent of congratulations, 
and assures me that I am the luckiest fellow of his ac- 


‘quaintance, 


Whilst he gives my hand a congratulatory wring, I 
make up my mind that we shall sup sumptuously, Peter- 
kins and I True, I have overdrawn my account more 
than a little of late; but how can that possibly matter to 
aman whom forty thousand a year are waiting to beatify ? 

Indeed, as it turns out, Peterkins and I sup ‘not 
wisely, but too well.” It is nearly two o’clock when I 
must record that I stumbled upstairs horribly— befogged. 
‘* Bo fogged,” 
in the sense 
in which I 
employ it, has 
a gentle ori- 


lying on my table. There is also another bundle, at 
which I glance, and as I do so, I discover that an envel- 
ope, addressed to myself, accompanies this latter package. 

I open the envelope, and find its contents to be a bill ; 
whereupon I look at the bundle, and mutter, annoyedly : 

‘‘Impertinent fellow! He promised to send them the 
day I started for the Springs. I shan’t take them now— 
it’s the only way to punish his bad faith.” 

That night I am so happy that I burn to celebrate my 
happiness in some fine, convivial way. My friend Peter- 
kins has not yet heard the joyful tidings. 

I pay Peterkins a visit, and quietly permit my bomb- 
shell of news to explode during our conversation. Poor 
Peterkins is monstrously amazed. He stares at me with 
great, saucer-like eyes for a while, and is speechless. 

‘* Let us stroll to Delmonico’s, Peterkins,” I propose, 
‘‘and eat some supper.” 
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following note, which I at once proceeded to read : 


‘‘Exrxre Sprinas, Seplember, 187—. 
“8rr: Your insult has been received, and is duly appreciated. 
You will please address any further communication which you 
may care about making me, to Mr. Henry Tallmann, a gentleman 
with whom I have just contracted an engagement of marriage, 
and whose wife [ hope to become in the courso of a few weeks. 
** Yours, etc., KaTHARINS MACKENZIE.” 


For fully five minutes after reading this extraordinary 
letter, I sit in my room staring at it, turned into stone by 
sheer amazement, 

Presently a horrible light breaks in upon me, I stagger 
to my closet, and search about for a certain bundle. 
Where is it? Ah! I have it—here on the top shelf; 
doubtless it has been put there by the chambermaid, and 
so forgotten by me, 

With quivering fingers I open )that( bundle, having 
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brought it forth from the closet, And presently I give a 
great cry, as Mrs. Mackenzie’s shawl meets my sight ! 

I have sent the wrong bundle! 

What did the other bundle contain ? J/ contained a pair 
of pantaloons ! 

Ah, if only I had not taken that bacchanalian supper 
with Peterkins ! That was the cause of it all; or, rather, 
the headache and bewilderment and wretchedness that 


followed it the next morning—these were the causes! 
Mrs. Horatio Mackenzie has been Mrs, Henry Tallmann 
for years and years. Iam so horrified by the turn which 
events have taken, and so convinced that Harry has, all 
in a moment, as it were, found such an impregnable fort- 
ress of defense against me, that I yield to a sense of over- 
whelming defeat, and resign myself to the dreary reuliza- 
tion of having committed —‘‘ The Mistake of My Life.” 


THE BALLAD OF CASSANDRA SOUTHWICK. 


By JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


To tHe God of all sure mercies let thy blessing riso to-day; 
From the seoffer and the cruel He hath plucked the spoil away— 
Yea, He who cooled the furnace around the faithful three, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set His handmaid free [ 


Last night I saw the sunset melt through my prison bars; 

Last night, across my damp earth floor fell the pale gleam of 
stars ; 

In the coldness and the darkness, all through the long night- 
time, 

My grated casement whitened with Autumn’s early rime, 


Alone, in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by ; 

Star after star looked palely in and sank adown the sky ; 

No sound amid night’s stillness, save that which seemed to be 
The dull and heavy beating of the pulses of the sea; 


All night I sat unsleeping, for I knew that on tho morrow 

The ruler and the cruel priest would mock me in my sorrow; 
Dragged to their place of market, and bargained for and sold, 
Like a lamb before the shambles, like a heifer from the fold! 


Oh, the weakness of the flesh was there, the shrinking and the 
shame ; 

And the low voice of the Tempter like whispers to me came : 

“Why sit’st thou thus forlornly ?’”. the wicked murmur said, 

“Damp wall thy bower of beauty, cold earth thy maiden bed ? 


“Where bo tho smiling faces, and voices soft and sweet, 

Seen in thy father’s dwelling, heard in the pleasant street ? 
Where be the youths whose glances, the Summer Sabbath through, 
Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father’s pew ? 


“ Why sit’st thou here, Cassandra ? Bethink thee with what mirth 
Thy happy schoolmates gather around the warm, bright hearth ; 
How the crimson shadows tremble on foreheads white and fair, 
On eyes of merry girlhood, half hid in golden hair. 


* Not for thee the hearth fire brightens, not for thee kind words 
are spoken, 

Not for thee the nuts of Wenham woods by laughing boys are 
broken ; ; 

No first-fruits of the orchards within thy lap are laid, 

For thee no flowers of Autumn the youthful hunters braid. 


Oh, weak, deludod maiden! by crazy fancies led, 

With wild and evil railers an evil path to tread ; 

To leave a wholesome worship, and teaching puro and sound 3 

And mate with maniac women, loose-haired, with sackcloth 
bound: 


“Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at things Divine, 
Who rail against the pulpit, and holy bread and wino ; 

Sore from their cart-tail scourgings, and from tho pillory lame, 
Rejoicing in their wretchedness, and glorying in their shame. 


“And what a fate awaits thee!—a sadly tolling slave, 

Dragging tho slowly lengthening chain of bondage to tho grave ; 
Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in hopeless thrall, 

The easy prey of any, tho scoff and scorn of all !” 


Oh, ever as tho Tempter spoke, and fecble naturo’s fears 
Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of unavailing tears, 

I wrest): d down the evil thoughts, and strovo in silent prayer, 
To feel, O helper of the weak, that Thou, indeed, wert there! 


I thought of Paul and Silas within Philippi’s cell, 
And how from Peter’s sleeping limbs the prison shackles fell, 
Till I seemed to hear the trailing of an argel’s robe of whito, 
And to feel a blessed presence Invisible to sight. 


Bless the Lord for all His mercies! for the poace and love I felt, 
Like dew of Hermon’s holy hill, upon my spirit melt ; 

When ‘‘Get behind me, Satan!” was the language of my heart, 
And [ felt the Evil Tempter with all his doubts depart. 


Slow broke the gray, cold morning ; again the sunshine fell, 

Flecked with the shade of bar and grate within my lonely cell; 
The hoar-frost melted on the wall, and upward from the street 
Came careless laugh and idle word, and tread of passing feet. 


At length the heavy bolts fell back, my door was open cast, 
And slowly at the sheriff's side, up the long street I passed ; 
I heard the murmur round me, and felt, but dared not seo, 


How, from every door and window, the people gazed on me, 


And doubt and fear fell on me, and shame burned upon my cheek ; 

Swam earth and sky around me, my trombling limbs grew weak. 

“QO Lord! support thy handmaid; and from her soul cast out 

The fear of man which brings a snare—the weakness and the 
doubt.” 


Then the dreary shadows scattered like a clould in morning's 
breeze, 

And a low, deep voice within me seemed whispering words like 
these : 

“Though thy earth be as the fron, and thy heaven a brazen wall, 

Trust still His loving kindness whose power is over all.” 


We paused, at length, where at my feet the sunlit waters broke 
On glaring reach of shining beach, and shingly wall of rock ; 
The merchant ships lay idly there, in hard, clear Hines on high 
Tracing with rope and slender spar their network on the sky. 


And there were ancient citizens, cloak-wrapped and grave and 
eold, . 

And grim and stout sea-captains, with faces bronzed and old; 

And on his horse, with Rawson, and his cruel clerk at hand, 

Sat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the land; 


And polsoning with his evil words tho ruler’s ready ear, 

The priest leaned o’er his saddle, with laugh and scoff and jeor; 
It stirred my soul, and from my lips the seal of silence broke, 
As if through woman’s weakness a warning spirit spoke. 


I cried, ‘“‘ The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of tho meek, 
Thou robber of the righteous, thou trampler of the weak! 
Go, light the dark, cold hearthstones—go, turn the prison-lock 
Of the poor hearts thou has hunted, thou wolf amid the flock I’ 


Dark lowered the brows of Endicott, and with a deepor red 

O’er Rawson’s wine-impurplod cheek the flush of anger. spread ; 

“Good people,” quoth the white-lipped priest, “heed not her 
words so wild ; 

Her master speaks within her—the Devil owns his child ! 


But gray heads shook, and young brows knit, the while the 
sheriff read 

That law the wicked rulers against the poor have mado, 

Who to their house of Rimmon and idol priesthood bring 

No bended kneo of worship, nor gainful offering. 


Then to tho stout sea-captains the sheriff, turning, said: 
“Which of ye, worthy seamen, will take this Quaker-maid ? 

In tho Isle of fair Barbadoes, or on Virginia's shoro, 

You may hold her at a higher price than Indian girl or Moor.” 


Grim and silent stood the captains; and when again he cried: 
‘*Speak cut, my worthy seamen!” no voice or sign replied ; 
But I felt a hard hand press my own, and kind, words>met my ear— 
‘God bless thee, and ‘preserve thee, my gentlogirland dear.” 
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A weight seemed lifted from my heart—a pitying friend was 
nigh— 

I felt it in his hard, rough hand, and saw it in his eye; 

And when again the sheriff spoke, that voice so kind to me 

Growled back its stormy answer like the roaring. of the sea: 


“Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack with coins of Spanish 
gold— 

From keel-plece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold, 

By the living God who made me, I would sooner in your bay 

Sink ship, and crew, and cargo, than bear this child away!” 


** Well answered, worthy captain! shame on their cruel laws!” 

Ran through the crowd in murmurs loud the people's just ap- 
plause. ° 

‘*‘ Like the herdsman of Tekoa, in Israel of old, 

Fhall we sce the poor and righteous again for silver sold 2” 


I looked on haughty Endicott, with weapon half-way drawn, 

Swept round the throng his lion glare of bitter hate and scorn; 

Fiercely he drew his hridle-rein, and turned in silence back, 

And sneering priest and baffled clerk rode murmuring in his 
track. 


Hari after them the sheriff looked in bitterness of soul, 

Thr‘ce smote his staff upon the ground, and crushed his parch- 
ment roll. 

* Good friends,” he sald, “since both have fled, the ruler and 
the priest, 

Judge ye, if from their further work I be not well released.” 


Loud if the cheer, which full and clear swept round the silent 
y; 

As, with kind words and kinder looks, he bade mea go my way; 

For He who turns the courses of the streamlet of the glen, 

And the river of great waters, had turned the hearts of men. 


Oh, at that very hour the carth scemed changed beneath my eyo; 
A holier wonder round me rose tho blue walls of the sky, 

A lovelier light on rock and hill, and stream and woodland bay 
And softer lapsed on sunnier sands the waters of the bay. 


Thanksgiving to the Lord of life, to him all praises be, 

Who from the hands of evil men hath set his handmaid freos 
All praise to Him before whose power the mighty are afraid, 
Who takes: the crafty in the snare which for the poor {3 laid. 


Bing, O my soul, rejoicing on evening's twilight calm, 

Uplift the loud thanksgiving, pour forth the grateful psalm; ' 
Let all dear hearts with me rejoice, as did the saints of old, 
When of the Lord’s good angel the rescued Peter told. 


And weep and howl, ye evil priest and mighty men of wrong; 

The Lord shall smite the proud, and lay his hand upon the 
strong. 

Woe to the wicked rulers in His avenging hour! 

Woe to the wolves who seek tho flocks to raven and devour! 


But let the humble one arise, the poor In heart be glad, 

And let the mourning ones again with robes of praise be clad 
For He who cooled the furnace, and smoothed the stormy wave, 
And tamed tho Chaldean Hons, is mighty still to save! 


RUSSIAN SFATE PRISONS. 


SraTE prisons in Russia being fortresses as well, appli- 
cation for admission to them has to be made to the Mini- 
ster for War rather than to the Minister for Justice. This 
great ofticial is pretty sure to resent the tourist’s curiosity. 
He will probably tell him that neither Schlusselbourg nor 
the Fortress of Sts, Peter and Paul possess any real inter- 
est for the stranger ; and if he yields at last to his impor- 
tunity, he will take very good care that he penetrates but 
a very little way into the secrets they conceal. The com- 
mandant of the fortress, to whom the special order for 
ndmission is shown, will probably, on his part, evince no 
little reluctance to admit the privileged stranger—for it 
need scarcely be said that no ordinary tourist is thus hon- 
ored. And no wonder. Could the stones of the vaulted 
passages which echo under our tread speak in articulate 
language, they would have a story to tell that might. eclipse 
the romances that have gathered round the Bastilo or the 
Tower. 

When Custine visited the fortress of {3t, Petersburg in 
1539, there were unfortunate wretches incarcerated in the 
dungeons hollowed out under the Neva who had been there 
since the days of the First Alexander. 

Schlusselbourg was not always so called. When in the 
possession of the Swedes, it was named Notebourg, and 
was only reduced by the troops of Peter the Great after a 
weck’s bombardment and a desperate assault. The cap- 
tors changed its name to Schlusselbourg, as being the key 
of Ingria and Finland. It is built on a shelving rock in 
the middle of the Lake Ladoga, which it entirely com- 
mands, so that its possessor must necessarily be master of 
the Neva and the capital. Its situation is one of the natu- 
ral curiosities of Russia, and has naturally commended it 
to the Russian authorities at all times as a place of con- 
finement for prisoners of the higher rank and consequence, 
whose safe custody is a matter of the utmost moment, To 
foreigners, it is best known as the prison-house of the un- 
fortunate Ivan VL, and the scene of the crime of the Em- 
presses Elizabeth and Catherine. Ivan Antonovitch, whose 
only crime was that the Empress Anne, twelve days before 


her death, had declared_him heir to the throne, ‘was, on the 
usurpation of Elizabeth, seized and confined, first in the 
fortress of Riga and then in Oranienburg. Thence he was. 
brought for greater security to Schlusselbourg, where he 
was imprisoned in a subterranean vault, entirely deprived 
of daylight and air. When Peter IIL, shortly before his 
own dethronement and assassination, paid him a secret 
visit in his dungeon, and asked him what he wished for, 
he answered, ‘‘To have more air.” The Emperor, touched 
by his moving complaint, planned a little circular palace 
in the court of the fortress, in the centre of which was to 
be a garden, so that the boy’s craving for light and air 
should be in some way gratified. The idea, however, was 
never carried out, and subsequently it was used by Cath- 
erine as an accusation against Peter himself, and was made 
one pretext for his assassination. 

When Peter visited Ivan, he was aged rather more than 
twenty years, and had never geen the light of day since he 
was fourteen months old. The. Emperor, according to 
Baron Korf, who relates the interview, asked him several 
questions. Among others: 

‘Who are you ?” 

‘*T am the Emperor.” 

‘*Who put you into prison, then ?” 

‘¢ Vile, wicked people.” 

‘“*Would you like to be Empcror again ?” 

‘*Why not? I should then have fine clothes, and ser- 
vants to wait on me.” 

‘*But what would you do if you were Emperor ?” 

‘IT would cut off the heads of all those who have 
wronged me.” 

The idea that a conspiracy might one day reverse the 
positions of Ivan and Catherine continually haunted the 
Empress ; and the guard of Schlusselbourg were furnished 
with orders to put the boy to deuth if any attempt should 
be made to convey him away. This order was carried into 
effect when the conspirator Mirovitch forced his way into 
the dungeon. He was confronted with the bleeding body 


of the murdered prince, , 
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ner. It is a persistent ‘‘ bad lodger,” which 
not only pays no rent, but may, in the 
course of its existence, benefit itself by the 
physical ruin of its benefactor. Sinbad’s 
“Old Man of the Sea” was not a moro 


persistent tenant on that hero’s shoulders, 
than are most parasites on or within the 
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THE HERMIT-CRAB, 


LODGERS AND BOARDERS IN LOWER LIFE. 
By ANDREW WILSON, PH.D., F.R.S.E., Etc. 


Tue character of the ‘‘ parasite” is one which from 
classic times has been deservedly held up to ridicu'e and 
scorn by the universal consent of humanity. The cring- 
ing, dependent and fawning servitor, dancing attendance 
upon the heels of usually a tyrannical patron, constitutes 
& picture in favor of which no one may feel prepossessed ; 
and the general idea-of such a relationship is that of a con- 
temptible alliance betwixt master and servitor, calculated 
to effect no good work upon their human surroundings. 
The term “ parasite,” as applied in lower life, whilst it 
possesses certain analogies with the human state s) 
called, nevertheless exhibits a widely different aspect when 
its entire features are taken into consideration. The ani- 
mal parasite, in the majority of cases, is unquestionably, 
like its human representative, a degraded creature. It 
will be found most frequently to have lost whatever inde- 
pendence it once possessed, and to have merged its exist- 
ence in a slavish dependence on its host. In not a few 
cases, this dependence will be found to have proceeded so 
far, that the parasite has become stomachless and mouth- 
less, and feeds itself, as best it may, on the fluids which 
its host elaborates for personal use. Thorough degrada- 
tion may thus be said to follow the adoption of a parasitic 
life in cases where such an existence is best typified in 
the animal world. 

But here the comparison of the human and the animal 
dependent may be lawfully said to end; and at this stage 
the differences begin, on the other hand, to be plainly ap- 
parent. The parasite in higher life is at the beck and call 
of his master, and is bound to respond to every whim and 
caprice of his owner. Notso the parasite'in lower life, which 
exists usually as a source of irritation, and often as a cause of 
disease, to its uninviting, and it may be unconscious, host. 
The human dependent may, itis true, exist for his own ends, 
and may ultimately benefit himself through his despicable 


ways and through the petty meannesses of his life. But | 


such advantage may be said to be the invariable rule of 


the parasite in lower life. The latter not only lodges, but Z 


boards, at the expense of its host. It obtains lodgment 
and food in the easiest fashion and in the cheapest man- 


bodies of their hosts. And, unfortunately, 

the latter may scarcely be shaken off, as 
_ was Sinbad’s ancient burden ; inasmuch as, 

when parasitism has become the way of 
life of a living organism, the law that 

‘‘habit” becomes ‘‘a second nature” re- 

ceives a new illustration, and the parasitic 

existence, once begun, tends to become the 
perpetual and normal life of the dependent 
being. 

Thus much by way of comparison of a 
way of human existence with a curious path- 
way of animal life. Let us endeavor, in the 
next place, to gain some ideas of the struc- 
ture and development of certain typical 
parasites, and thereafter seek briefly to dis- 
cuss the probable origin and laws of para- 
sitic life at large. In such a zoological 
ramble we may light upon facts which may 

not only ‘‘feed the curious” within us, but serve the 
higher mission of intellectual nurture, in providing food 
for thought and wise reflection. 

Some simple cases of parasitism may first engage our 
attention, since these less complicated relations betwixt 
animals may serve perchance to show how the more com- 
plex associations have been acquired. Many cases are 
known to naturalists in which one animal attaches itself to, 
or merely associates itself with, another animal of widely 
different kind. Such association is not only of constant 
and invariable ocourrence, but is, moreover, inexplicable, 
save perhaps on the idea of a chance companionship, 
which, under the influence of habit, has become a sworn 
friendship. , 

No better example of such association could be found 
than that of a certain species of sea-anemone (Adamsia 
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pailiata) which attaches itself to. the shells in which hermit- 
crabs (Pagurus Prideauzxii) ensconce themselves after the 
manner of their kind (Figs. 1, 2, 3). Invariably we find 
crab and anemone dwelling together; the former toiling 
along, house on his back, and his anemone-friend, securely 
posed on the house in turn, is carried about much as the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 2) depicts a colony of tube- 
worms borne on the shell in which the crab resides, Be- 
tween these ‘‘messmates,” as they may be termed, the 
best of understandings appears to exist. Constant associa- 
tion, perpetuated from generation to generation, has per- 
fected relations of a friendly character between crab and 
anemone. The crab has been seen to feed the anemone by 
aid of his long nippers, and to remove the anemone to a 
new and larger shell when, through his physical increase, 
a change of quarters was demanded. 

Here there is association, which, if if may scarcely be 
termed beneficial in so far as the crab is concerned, never- 
theless presents us with an instance where the parasite or 
anemone has contracted a persistent habit of attachment. 
Such a habit, pursued in other cases, may lead, as we shall 
see, to the beginning of true parasitism. 

Of a more intimate kind, and more nearly approaching 
parasitism itself, is the relationship known to exist between 
such animals as sea-anemones and certain fishes, and be- 
tween such mollusks as mussels and certain small crus- 
taceans named ‘‘pea-crabs.”” Any visitor to the seaside 
who has touched the outspread tentacles of the sea-ane- 
mone, knows full well how quickly the animal retracts the 
feelers, and contracts its entire frame. The object of such 
sensitiveness is not far to seek. Since the prey of the ane- 
mone— consisting of crabs, whelks, and all unwary crea- 
tures which may stumble across its tentacles—is captured 
by the tentacles, and, primarily, through the warning 
which the property of sensation gives to the feelers of the 
animal, it would be therefore a perfectly just assertion to 
pay that a sea-anemone is a highly sensitive animal, end 
that objects touching its tentacles are readily and quickly 
seized and engulfed within its sac-like body. But what 
may be said of the relationship between certain tropical 
sea-anemones of large size, and some small fishes, whose 
habitual dwelling-place appears to be the interior of the 
anemones’ bodies, and which swim in and ont of the 
mouths of their hosts at will? Nor is the case any the less 
surprising when we find it asserted on good authority that 
the anemone may contract its body, inclosing the fish, and 
thereafter expanding itself, allow its ‘‘ messmate” to swim 
freely about, only to return again, however, to its strange 
but habitual dwelling-place, Considering the rapacity of 
ordinary anemone character, as illustrated by the seizure 
of food, how may the immunity of a fish which has ven- 
tured not merely into the lion’s jaws, but into its very 
stomach, be accounted for? Once again we are forced to 
fall back upon the idea of ‘‘habit, use and wont,” as in- 
ducing such ar harmonious relationship. It might be 
suggested that the fish may benefit from the easy terms on 
which it may obtain food within the stomach-sac of the 
anemone. If this view be correct, then the case may truly 
be described as that of two ‘‘messmates”; but the details 
appear as strange and curious after this suggestion as be- 
fore. Sucb acase may show how parasitic habits might 
be inaugurated in the case of an animal more likely to be- 
come wholly dependent on a host than the fish, since the 
partial dependence of a likely animal on the anemone 
might be replaced by a fuller and more complete life of 
ease and indulgence. 

Somewhat resembling the preceding case is that of the 

**pea-crabs” (Fig. 4), those minnte crustaceans which occur 
not merely within the shells and bodics of mussels, but are 


also found as lodgers within the breathing-chambers of the 
*‘sea-squirts,” or Ascidians (Figs. 5 and 6). How or why 
these crustacean intruders are tolerated amongst the sensi- 
tive tissues of their hosts, is another mystery, inexplicable 
as to its origin, and equally mysterious in its continuance, 
save on the supposition that custom has habituated the 
mollusk or sea-squirt to the presence of its guests. Pliny 
of old, indeed, credited the pea-crab with the function of 
pinching its landlord, by way of warning him against the 
inroads of other and, perchance, lcss welcome intruders ; 
but the suggestion does more credit to the classic natural- 
ist’s ingenuity than to his knowledge of animal psychology 
and relationships. | 

That the pea-crabs are most probably “lodgers” only, 
and not ‘‘ boarders,” within the sea-squirts at least, seems a 
likely idea, from the writer’s own observation of the habits 
of these crustaceans. Pea-crabs may be seen to emerge at 
night from sea-squirts kept in an aquarium, to feed on tke 
floor of the vessel or tank; the crabs retreating to their 
shelter on being alarmed with a rapidity which speaks 
volumes at once for their familiarity with thcir place of 
refuge and for sea-squirt tolerance with lively lodgers. 

In these cases, a habit of association has clearly been 
contracted, with the result of invariably inducing the 
stated companionship of two animal forms, widely sep- 
arated from each otherin point of structure and rank in 
the zoological category. We may now proceed to note 
the details of some cases in which this association has de- 
veloped into a still closer intimacy, and in which the limits 
and territory of true parasitism may be said to be at- 
tained. 

Amongst the parasites that infest the human territory, 
and that of higher animals at large, the tapeworms are 
perhaps the best-known examples. These organisms in- 
habit, as their special sphere, the intestines of man and 
other warm-blooded animals—namely, quadrupeds and 
birds, They may attain a length of many feet; and 
when scientifically examined, each tapeworm is secn to 
consist of, firstly, a very minute ‘‘head,” armed with 
hooklets and suckers fur adhesion to the intestine ; se- 
condly, of a slender portion composed of imperfectly 
formed joints, the so-called ‘‘ncck”; and, thirdly, of nu- 
merous flattened ‘‘ joints,’ of oblong shape. It must be 
first noticed that the ‘‘joints”’ do not correspond to tke 
joints or segments of an ordinary worm, In the tapeworm, 
indeed, each joint is really a semi-independent animal ; 
and the whole worm, instead of being a single organism, 
is thus in reality a collection or coluny of beings. The 
‘“‘head is the most personal part, so to speuk, of this 
compound organism, since the joints are produced from 
the head and neck by a veritable process of ‘‘ budding.” 
Each fresh joint appears to be produced between the head 
and the already formed segments. And as this process of 
growth may be said to proceed continuously during the 
lifetime of the organism, we may readily enough under- 
stand how the tapeworms may attain the length and di- 
mensions they frequently exhibit. 

The tapeworms have little to boast of in the way of 
structure and organization. The head contains the main 
masses of the nervous system, which send two nervous 
filaments backward throngh the joints, and two main 
tubes, or ‘‘ water-vessels,” run one down each side of the 
body. Each ‘‘ joint” may be described as simply a recep- 
tacle for the development and production of eggs. In 
each joint we see the greatly branched ovary, or egg-pro- 
ducing structure, within which thousands of eggs—des- 
tined, under favorable circrnmstances,.to produce as many 
tapeworms—are developed... Thus we, clearly appreciate 
the almost unlimited fertility of these animals, when we 
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discover that the organism consists of many segments, 
each capable of producing its thousands of eggs; whilst 
each egg that undergoes full development is invested with 
the power of giving origin in turn to a tapeworm-organ- 
ism composed, as before, of its hundreds of joints. 

What is the life-history of such an organism ? is a query 
which may best be answered through a study of its de- 
velopment. Liberated from the body of their host, the 
joints ef the tapeworm, through their decay, disperse 
their minute eggs abroad. The eggs, to undergo devel- 
opment into tapeworms, require, however, to pass the 
first part of their existence in a different animal from that 
in which they are to reside as mature tapeworms—that is 
to say, the egg of the common tapeworm (Tenia solium), 
which inhabits the human digestive system, would come 
to nothing were it to be swallowed by man. For its due 
development, it requires to be first swallowed by a warm- 
blooded animal, as a first host—the animal in question 
being a pig. Swallowed by the pig, the egg of the tape- 
worm soon liberates from its covering a little ‘‘embryo” 
provided with six hooklets. This young tapeworm shows 
no disposition to develop the characteristic form of its 
parent within the pig, but at once proceeds to bore its 
way through the walls of the animal’s stomach, and to 
take up its abode usually in the pig’s muscles, or it may 
be in the liver, brain, or some other organ. Here it be- 
comes a ‘‘resting-lnarva.” It develops around its body a 
sac or bag containing fluid, and is now known as the 
scolar, Already we may perceive a minute head and neck, 
but no further traces of the mature tapeworm are to be 
seen. Here, also, it can attain to no further development. 
Its career within its pig-host ends thus; and if the pig 
should die a natural death, and be buried, the ‘‘ resting- 
young ” of the tapeworm would share the fate of disinte- 
gration, destruction and decay, which would, in the latter 
event, await the tissues of the pig. Let us imagine, how- 
ever, that, instead of the unlooked-for and unusual con- 
tingency ubove noted, the pig’s muscles are in due season 
converted into pork, and that man partakes of that com- 
modity, especially in an uncooked or imperfectly pre- 
pared condition. Then, each “ resting-tapeworm ” within 
its sac, and derived from the muscles of the pig, receives a 
fresh start in life, and enters upon the concluding phases 
of development. For, when swallowed by man, the little 
sac is dissolved. By means of its hooklets, the resting- 
larva attaches itself to the lining membrane of the digest- 
ive system. Next ensues a process of budding. Joint 
after joint is duly produced ; and the form of the mature 
tapeworm, with its eggs ready for development, as we at 
first beheld it, again appears in the round or cycle of de- 
velopment, 

Such is the curious story of the development of these 
parasites, The main features of that biography consist in 
the remembrance of the facts that these animals possess 
two hosts, and that they do not attain full development in 
the animal which first harbors them. Thus, from the rest- 
ing-larva of underdone or “measly " pork, man derives 
the common tapeworm, From underdone beef he may 
obtain another kind of tapeworm, the first stages of whose 
existence are thus spent within the economy of the ox. 
The young of the tapewcrm commonly found in the dog 
and fox inhabit the liver of tho rabbit ; another parasite 
of the dog being obtained from the brain of the sheep. 
‘The cat obtains its parasite in the most natural fashion 
from the liver of the mouse or rat. And man, in turn, 
may act asa first host when he harbors in his liver the 
dreaded ‘‘hydatids,” which are simply the immature 
. young, or resting forms, of a tapeworm attaining maturity 
in the dog. 


No more curious life-history than that of a specics of 
tapeworm (Tenia cucumerina) can well be imagined—this 
parasite inhabiting the dog’s digestive system, The rest- 
ing-young of the tapeworm inhabit the body of the dog- 
louse—which is duly swallowed by the dog in the act 
of cleaning his coat~and there becomes the full-grown 
tapeworm. The eggs of this mature parasite are in turn 
swailowed by the dog-lice, and become the resting-young 
which are destined to repeat the history through which 
their progenitors have passed. Here there is seen para- 
sitism within parasitism ; and, to say the least, it would 
be a puzzling task to account for the origin of the some- 
what complex relationship which has thus been developed 
betwixt the louse, the tapeworm, and the canine host, 
which protects the one and gives shelter to the other. 

Equally interesting, and in some respects similar to the 
development of the tapeworms, is the history of the flukes 
(Fig. 7, a). Every one has heard of these flat-bodied 
‘* worms ”—each comparable toa single joint of a tape- 
worm—which inhabit the bile-ducts and liver-tubes of the 
sheep, and produce those symptoms of emaciation and 
disease in that animal collectively known as the “ rot.” 
The eggs of the fluke escape into water, and givo birth to 
young, or embryos (Fig. 7, 8), which at first swim frecly 
about. Soon the young fluke loses its locomotive powers, 
becomes a tadpole-like being, and enters the body of a 
fresh-water snail. There it remains quiescent, but under- 
goes changes which bring it nearer the condition of fluke, 
When the snail is swallowed by the sheep in the act of © 
drinking—or it may be when the young flukes escape from 
the snail into water, and thus gain ready access to the 
sheep’s economy—the final stage in development is duly 
brought about ; and the young flukes, making their way 
to the liver of the animal, become perfect and muture 
beings. 

Thus we sce that, as in the tapeworms, so in the flukes, 
two hosts are required for the due development of these para- 
sites ; and if may not be amiss toremark in passing upon the 
fortunate natnre—in so far as the higher animals or final 
‘hosts’ are concerned—of this arrangement. But for 
the thousand and one chances of destruction which await 
the eggs of these parasites, and for the chances which tell 
against their successful lodgment in their first hosts, and 
also against the'r successfully overcoming the difficulties 
of their complicated development, man’s estate would be 
simply overrun with these organisms, and higher animal 
life at large might well fear rapid extermination. 

Instructive and interesting also is the account of the 
development of the notorious Trichina, which is capable 
of causing grave symptoms or death by its attack. This 
parasite is a minute, thread-like worm, which, as it exists 
in the muscles of man, of the pig, or other animals, is im- 
mature and harmless. When the flesh of the pig, for ex- 
ample, containing these trichins—which lie coiled up 
each within a little ‘“‘cyst” or bag—is eaten by man, a 
wondrous activity is exchanged for their previously inert 
condition. These parasites, set free within the human 
stomach, rapidly produce their young by thousands. 
These young are debarred by the laws of their develop- 
ment from attaining any further advance in life before 
passing a term of pupilage, so to speak, in the muscles. 
Hence arises the danger of trichina-visitation ; and then 
comes the tug of war. For the rising generation of these 
parasites, produced in the stomach, now bore their way 
through the tissues to a resting-place in the muscles, and 
in the act of migrating cause pains and illness, often of a 
serious character. Once settled down in the muscles, all 
danger, however, is past. FFor-each worm develops around 
itself a sac or bag, wherein -it lies ensconced until 
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swallowed by another warm-blooded animal—an utterly 
unlikely fate in the case of man’s muscles, the parasites of 
which will simply undergo degeneration, and be ultimately 

converted into so many specks of lime. 


What are the lessons which a sub- 
ject, that at first sight might be deemed 
of unsavory kind, seems well calculated 
to teach us concerning parasitism and 
its origin? Briefly sumined up, we 
may say that, firstly, parasitic habits 


are certainly not of original nature, 
but have been acquired—in other words, the parasite was 
not always attached and helpless, but was once free and 
dissociated, and acquired its dependent habits in conse- 


quence of some alteration 
in its way of life which 
benefited its race. How 
may such a statement be 
supported ? is a natural 
enough inquiry. I reply, 
by the consideration of 
the various graduated 
stages and modifications 
in parasitism, and by the 
life-history of parasites at 
large. We may _ trace 
every stage in the para- 
sitio dependence, and in 
the degree of intimacy 
which exists betwixt hosts 
and lodgers. From the 
“imple condition of mere 
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SIMPLE ASCIDIAN (A. microcosmus.) 


lodgment and attachment (as in the case of the anemone 
and hermit-crab), to that of ‘‘messmates,” or pure 


‘* lodgers,” is an easy trans- 
ition. The fishes living 
within the anemones, and 
the pea-crabs within mussels 
and sea-squirts, exemplify 
cases of the latter doscrip- 
tion. In these instances 
there is an association more 
intimate than that existing 
between the anemone and 


thT,, 
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BOCIAL ASCIDIAN (A. pedun- . 


crab; and, although there is an independence of host 
and lodger, there are to be traced, nevertheless, the be- 


ginnings of truly parasitic 
habits. The tapeworms 
and their allies, as true 
parasites, illustrate beings 
which have wundergono 
great modification of their 
parts and organs, and 
which, having gradually 
accommodated themselves 
to their surroundings, 
have become lodgers and 
boarders, feeding them- 
selves at the expense of 
their hosts. But we gain 
still clearer ideas of the 
originally free and non- 
parasitic) state’ of animal 
lodgers and boarders, if we 


LODGERS AND BOARDERS IN LOWER LIFE. 


consider the meaning of the free stages witnessed in their 
development. No better illustration in support of this latter 
idea, that their development affords a clew to the whole 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIVER FLUKE. 
A, Sexually matare (after Blanchard) 5B, Embryo (after Leackart). 


history of parasites, could be cited than that of the Sacculina 
(Fig. 8, 8)—a low form of crustacean, and a kind of poor 
relation of crabe, shrimps and their allies. The sacculina 
exists as a bag-like growth on the bodies of hermit-crabs, 
It may be described as a bag of eggs and nothing more, 
attaching itself by root-like processes to its host, from 
whose tissues it absorbs its nourishment. From its struct- 
ure a8 an adult sacculina, indeed, we could not guess its 
true nature, seeing that it possesses few or none of the or- 
dinary belongings of the animal creation. But if we watch 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SACCULINA (AFTER HABCEEL). 
A, Larva; B, Mature Agimal. 


the development of one of the many eggs this bag-like 
being contains, we may then hazard a guess as to its na- 
ture and concerning the history of its past. 

Each sacculina-egg gives birth to an active little crea- 
ture, named a Nauplius (Fig. 8, 4). This little being pos- 
sesses three pairs of legs or feet, an oval body, and a single 
or cyclopean eye. Soon the body becomes inclosed in a 
‘‘shell” ; the front pair of limbs increases at the expense of 
the others, which are cast off ; whilst six pairs of swimming- 
feet are developed in their place. Ultimately, these little 
creatures attach themselves to their crab-hosts ; the limbe 
drop off ; the two front limbs remain developed, and be- 
come altered to form organs of adhesion to their hosts ; 
and the body itself finally assumes the form of the sausage- 
shaped organism we see in the adult sacoulina (Fig. 8, 8). 

Thus, if ‘‘development” may be trusted as a criterion 
of the history of the sacculina race, we may believe that at 
first these parasites were represented by free-swimming 
beings resembling the ‘‘ Nauplius” (Fig. 8, a), whioh 
now appears at the first stage in their lives. And it may 
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A NEw skating surface called “ crystal ice” has been invented 


With equal justice be assumed, from the facts which nature by Dr. Calantarients of Scarborough, Considering that after all ice 


reveals to us, that the fixed and rooted sacculina is itself 
@ later product of development, and appears as the result 
of altered habits and of a changed way of life on the part 
of the original race, Such conclusions, though merely 
hypothetical, are not unsupported by the history of other 
animal forms, On the contrary, change and variation may 
be regarded as representing factors and means of normal 
kind in inducing alterations in the structure and habits 
of living beings, No one may doubt the existence and 
operation in the world of life of laws which direct animal 
and plant forms along the ‘grooves of change.” Our 
difficulty lics, not in determining the existence of these 
laws, but in reaching the ‘law within tho law,” on which 
tho degree and succossion of changes depend. Such ideas 
that alteration and variation are natural actions of life, are 
the result of that wider study of living beings which has 
of late years been prosecuted. Of old, the “ fixity ” of 
species and the permanency of auimal and plant forms was 
esteemed an axiom of biology. 

Now, we know that the production of varict'es and races 
is one of nature’s statutory procedures, so to speak, Wedo 
not yet know, it is true, the limits of variation in different 
animals or plants; but experience shows us that these 
li.nits probably vary greatly in different spccies, The 
causes of variation are likewise sti!” obscure, but amongst 
these causes wa may rank the iafluence of surroundings 
and of changed environments as of the highest importance, 
One of many theoretical conclusions to which the subject 
of parasites may, therefore, lead, is that alteration and 
Moddificition of the Hves and structure of animals appear 
t> be a normal occurrence in nature. Under the influonce 
of new ways of life and of changed conditions, animals 
once free have become attached as parasites, and, from 
the possession of definite structure and organization, have 
become dezraded, and have degenerated to the existing 
S:ate of many parasitical forms Change and modifica- 
tion are thus seen to be important features in ruling the 
destinies of living beings; and no better examples of this 
latter fact may be cited than those illustrating the manner 
in which the so-called “ vicious circle” of parasite life is 


perpetually maintained. 
a 


ing of the Iron and Steel Institute of England, a paper was read 
by Messrs. Thomas & Gilchrist on the elimination of phosphorus 
in the Bessemer converter, which elicited an animated discus- 
sion, extending over several days. The preat Object in view here 
is the removal of Phosphorus from ordinary pig-iron, thereby 
fitting it for uso in the manufacture of steel, Special regard being 
had to Cleveland fron. The essence of Messrs. Thomas & Gil- 
christ’s invention is the substitution of a basic lining for the or- 
dinary gannister linin in the Bessemer convertor. The lining 
consists of magnesian ii 
poement the inventors found best suited to their purpose. Could 
asic material is also added tothe charge in the converter and 


sistance to the surface ig just equal to that of ice; it looks like ice, 


little, the deception is quite astonishing. The surface can at any 
time be made smooth again by steaming with an apparatus for 
the purpose, and the floor itsel » When oace laid, will lest for BevV- 
eral years. It ig interesting to observe that the mixture of salts 


used contains about sixty per cent. of water of crystallization, go 
that after all the floor consis Db 


CLEVELAND STEEL.—Thoe Northeastern Railway Compa hy, of 
England, has seut a large order to the Cleveland district for steel 
rails, to be made according to the new process of dephos}:horiza. 
tion recently invented. The importance of the new invention ig 
Scarcely second tothat of the Lessemer steel process. For the man- 
ufacture of a ton of fron according to the old method, six tons of 


penciple it is said that three tons, or one-half as much aa heretou- 

Ore, are sufficient. In England 50,000,008 tons of coal are annu- 
ally required in the manufacture of iron. It will be Feen that tho 
saving of fuel in the new process is enormous, but that is not the 
only advantage, as by the dephosphorization converter the vast 
deposits of ore in the Cleveland istrict, hitherto neglected, can 
now be made available. In the United States, where good fron 
Oro is abundant, the dephosphorization is of less account, but the 
Suving of fuel is of equal value in both countries. 


A Fosstn Forest —An interesting discovery has been made at 
Edge Lane Quarry, Oldham, England. The quarrymen, in the 
course of their excavations, have come upon what has been de- 
scribed asa fossil forest. Tho trees number about twelve, and some 
of them are two feet in diameter, They are in good preservation, 
The roots can be seen interlacing the rock, and the fronds of tha 


persons, The trees belong to the middle coal-measure eriod, 
although it has been regarded as somewhat remarkable that no 
coal has been discovered near them. Thecoal is found about two 
hundred and fifty yards beneath. Professor Boyd-Dawkins, of 
Owens’ College, has visited the quarry, and declares that there is 
not such another sight in Euro pe. 


' THE New CaLEeponra NICKEL.—The important ores from V ew 
Caledonia now constitute the chief raw material for the French 


Christofle, on the contrary, has recourse to the wet way. He dis- 
solves the ore in hydrochloric acid, precipitates the Nickel as ox. 
alate, and obtains the motal by fusion. Both methods are open to 
criticism, and will doubtless be improved in the course of time, 


ProspHoric Acip Im BEER.—If equal volumes of beer and 
nitric acid are boiled together, anda Small quantity of molybdate 
of ammonia be alded, the characteristic ycllow precipitate of 
Phosphoric acid will immediately make its appearance, For tho 


acid; Summer beer, per liter, 0.6 grains pboephoric acid; double 


AMERICAN Trn Prates,—Ag there is no duty on pig-tin coming 
into the United States, and as skilled labor in almost every depart- 
ment of manufacture can now be secured here at about the same 


wy America should not be able to fairly compete with foreign 
makers Of tin plates. The process of manufacture has 8carcely 
advanced beyond what was known one hundred years ago, and 
we may readily believe that American enterprise and ingenuity 
will before long suggest labor-saving machinery, which wy]] both 
‘ ; : reduce the cost and improve the quality. It is certainly remark- 

DYNAMITE.—Mnajor Magendie, R.A. has come to the conclusions, | able that no tin ore has thus far been discovered in the United 
after numerous experiments, that frozen dynamite is consider- States, 


that cartridges of dynamita having small quantities of exuded ie "Contr, 1872, pp. 168 a0 He wgeming to C. cee 
Litro-glycerine within them are decidedly more sensitive to ©X- | milk is as follows : butter. 36.8: lactose, 71.1; protein. 17- salts 
wator, 878 parts per thousand. When the amount of 
0 above 52 parts, the milk is injurious te the child. 
The quantity of Protein, which is much less than in cow's milk, 


temper from the mildest and softest to that of ordinary hardness 
for rails, the exact temper of metal required being produced with 


tion by simple ignition than the unfrozen; that frozen dynamite 
{8 much less sensitive to explosion by the im pact of a bullet than 


fng in two of a frozen dynamite cartridge does not seem to be of H. Miuzs, of Binghampton, N. Y., lost a valuable plece of wire 
the formidable character indicated by the Austrian regulations; | last Spring. The winds revently blew down the limb Of a tree in 
and that frozen nitro-glycerine fs not susceptible of detonation by | his yard, and an Oriole’s nest was found suspended to it by the 


d-tonators of the same strenyth as those with which the detonation Wire. It wa3 wrapped round and round tho Umb) as) Oioujeh 
of unfrozen nitro-glycerine may bo readily and certainly effected. | man hel done it, oe yee 8 
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SomME ladies have captured a family of decorative crabs, 
and half-hours pass rapidly by in watching their erratic move- 
ments. The plan is to take the crab and treat him toa hard scour- 
ing with a naul-brush until he is perfectly clean, then place him in 
ajar where there is a quantity of seaweed. As soon as he feels 
the bottom he’seizes a bit of weeds, bites it off, and places it to 
his mouth, covering it with some sticky substinces; this done 
he ralses it over his back and presses the end upon his shell, and 
there it sticks, ultimately growing. This eae {8 kept up until 
the crab is completely covered, and he Js satisfied that he has 
completed the chanze he contemplated—that is, making himself 
resemble a moss-covered rock, so that ho may elude the sharks 
and rays that are wont to devour him. 


In one of his recent lectures in London, Dr. Erasmus Wilson 
exhibited the photograph of a woman thirty-eizht vears old, and 
five fect five inches high, whose tresse3, when she stood erect, 
enveloped her entire form in a golden vail, and trailed several 
inches onthe ground. The longest finres measured six feet three 
and one half inches. Thir.y inches is the mean length for females, 
and three feet is considered avery remarkable lencth. This in- 
stance is exceeded, however, by two American women—one whose 

- hair measures seven feet six inches, and another, the wife of a 
druggist in Philadelphia, whose luxuriant chevelure is almost as 
long, and so thick that when seated upon a chair she can com- 
pletely cover herself with it. 


LorD Rayvetcn showed a curious experiment in color-combi- 
nitions to the Physical Society, when he produced a yellow liquid 
by mixing a blue solution of litmus with a red solution of bichro- 
mate of potash. We recollect a kindred experiment which is even 
more curious, namely, the proluction of white by the mixturo of 
Crimson and green. An aqueous solution of cuprous chloride 
and a solution of rosaniline acetate in amylic alcohol are placed 
in a bottle in certain relative quantities. The crimson solution 
floats upon the green Slution. But when shaken up together 
ae colors disappear, and the mixturo is simply a turbid grayish 
white. 


ARTIFICIAL DramMonps.—In regard to the successful work of 
Mr. Hannay, of Glasgow, in producing perfect qrtiflcial diamonds, 
it may be well to bear in mind the similar Investigation carried on 
by Desprets, the noted French chemist. Some authorities alloge 
that the results obtained by Desprets were in advance of those 
reached by Mr. Hannay, yet the former, at the conclusion of five 
years of labor, made the frank acknowledgment that he had not 
found the diamond proper, although he had obtained crystals of 
pure carbon possessing all the characteristics of the coveted prize. 


NCTRITIVE VALUE OF GRass aT Various 8TAGES OF GROWTH: 
—E. Von Wolff and others cut grass three times in the early 
Summer, in the years 1874 and 1877; the first cutting took place 
about the middle of May, the second at the beginning and the 
third at the end of June. The second cutting appeared to give the 
best results in the case of animals experimented upon, namely, 
sheep and horses; and, as a rule, it was found that more nitro- 
genous matter was excreted by the latter than by the former. 
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Tne man who was Stage-struck had the driver arrested. 


THe society lady never sheds tears. She Knows enough to 
keep her powder dry. 


THERE are few things which are cheaper than talk, unless a 
lawyer dovs the talking. 


YounG womon often keep their lovers by tears. “ Yes,” said 
Grumwig, ‘love, lixe beof, is preserved by brine.” - 

AN old lady says she hears every day of civil engineers, and 
wonders if there is no one to say a civil word for conductors. 


“Tar no physician, but I’ve heard that fron in the blood ts 
~ good,” suid Macbeth, as he jabbed his dagger into King Duncan, 


“Tre durkey’s hour js just before the dawn,” remarked Sambo 
whan he started out before daybreak to steal a young chicken for 
broukfast. 


A CrncrxnaTt child tied crape to the door-knob to see if the 
earriagas would come to take them out riding, as they did the 
family across the street. 


Hez, on being told that Bunyan stands at the head of allegori- 
cal writers, sagely remarked that he had always thought bunions 
wore confined to the feet. 


A MAN is always wanting some one to tell him how handsome 
he looks. A woman, on the other hand, will simply stand before 
a giass and see for hersclf. 


SFA-BATHING is scarcely ever indulged in by the Russian ladies, 
on account of the jealousy felt by the nobility against permitting 
any familiarity with the serf, 


Ts simple medical advice for curing a pimple is given by the 
Rockland Courier : “First hold the pimple over a slow fre until 
it comes to a boil, then ‘bust’ it.” 


“ Wert, Pat, Jim didn’t quite kill you with the brickbat, did 
he? “No; but I wish hehad.” © Why so?” “So that I could 
bave seen him buug, tho villain!” 


with your meat ?” 


Judge Dakin, “ was my friend Colonel 


taffy, but it cost a shilling, and I hadn’t one, 


‘‘Jouy, how many times have I told you always to eat bread 


* Papa, how many times have you told me 
never to do two things at a time ?”. : : 


Way is a cow’s tail like the letter F? Because it’s the end 
of beef. Here’s another quite as bad: Why is an egg like a colt? 


Lecause it is not tit for use until it is broken. 


“THE most dificult man to please that I ever saw,” said old 


£ , Who didn’t wish to 
be lied about, and couldn't bear to nuve thy truth told of him.” 


An old philosopher said: ‘* Whon I was a boy I wanted some 


When I was @ man 
I had a shilling, but thea I didn’t want any taffy.” 


A 3IARINE Opora troupe, on a floating opera house, will tie up at 


Coney Island and play “ Pinafore ” there, even if they are oblized 
a sink for it, This is probably a job put up by a rival watering- 
placo. 


‘WHat are you holding your hands over the stove in that way 
for? The weather isn’t cold,” said a father to his son; who an- 


RH : “J ain’t trying to heat the weather, pa; I’m warming my 
nds.” 


Tr1s is the scason of the year when the small bov goeth to the 
barber, and winketh at him and saith, ‘Cut off the ends of my 


hair.” And behold, the barber cutteth off the hair and leaveth 
tho ends. 


‘‘I pon’r mean to roflect on your honesty,” said one man to 
another, after speaking harshly of his character, ‘ No, I should 


think not; you are not polished enough to reflect on anything,” 
was the reply. 


PROFEsSOR.—“‘ What is the fundamental condition of exist 
ence?” = Sludent.—‘‘ Time.” Professor,—'' How do you explain 
that ?” Student.— Very easily. How cdn a person exist if ne 
hasn’t time for it ?” 

HER mother said tho little creature lived on love, but one month 
after marriage. when the siraune Ate cume in, he saw that he hid 


made the greatest oversight of his life by not ascertaining what 
that particular love was for. 


MADAME, who {fs very fat, asks her husband in what character 
she shall attend the masquerade, ‘As a captive balloon,” he 
said. “ How must I dress that character?” ‘Simply by tying @ 
string to your foot,” answered tho brute, 


Wnuat surprised Noah more than aught else was that he re- 
ceived no alter ee for free passes. And what astonished the 
public after the flood was that the veteran navigator never tried to 
got up a complimentary benefit for himself. 


LawYeEr C. (entering the office of his friend, Dr. M., and speake 
ing in a hoarse whisper): ‘f Fred, I’ve got such a cold this morn- 
ing that I can't speak the truth.” Dr. M.: ‘“‘ Well, I’m glad that 
it’s nothing that Will interfero with your business.” 


THE Engineer, in discoursing upon good times and bad, has 
struck upon the fertile suggestion that “ trade is good when much 
money is being spent upon new industrial enterprises; trade is bad 
when little money is being spent on such enterprises.” 


THE custom of married men shooting their wives and then 
committing suicide is becoming alarmingly prevalent. The prac 
tice is not to be commended, but nevertheless it is cheaper than 
taking out an insurance policy for the benellt of the widow. 


WaAITER—“‘ Do you wish to be called in the morning, sir?” 
Guest— Yes, sir.” Waiter—‘‘ When will you be called, sir?” 
(cuest—"* That depends on how I feel in the morning. Iam very 
tired now. I'll ring for you when I shall desire to be called.” 


A LECTURER was explaining toa little girl how a lobster cast his 
shell when he had outgrown it. Said he: ‘f What do you do when 
you have outgrown your clothes ? You cast thern aside, do vou 
not ?” ‘Qh, no,’ replied the little one, “ we let out the tucks.” 


WHEN young John Stubbs azked his father to buy him a bi- 
cycle, the old farmer handed him a sickle, saying: 
“John, if you’ll faithfully use this common sickle, 
Always koeping as cool as an icicle, 
You can by-and-by buy your own bicycle.” . 


WHeEn the census-taker, wishing to compliment, said to a citi- 
zen, ‘‘ Ah, sir, you've a wife of a hundred!” the lady grabbed a 
rolling-pin and sailed in on him, saying: ‘ You villain! I told vov 
I was only twenty-fve. Don’t you dare to put it down as ous 
hundred !” 


I know he’s a bachelor, a horrid grumpy thing, 
A nasty, spiteful, cross-crained, ugly fright! 
I wish, John, that such callers to your wife you would not bri:g; 
You know as well as I do it’s not richt. ; 
Why dol think him single? Why? Oh, John Pll haven fit. 
Did you not hear, you stupid, you? Hecalled deur baby “ It.” 


a 


Pror. GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM, advertised in another page, {9 
the most popular system of self-teaching Penmanship ever pub- 
lished. It has now reached a sale of cver one hundred and 
twenty thoucand, and the demaad for ctiis still increasing. 
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THE THEATRES OF NEW YORK. 


By J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. | 


Norma can more strikingly show the growth of this 
great City of New York, and the rapid strides by which it 
has advanced, until it begins to cover the whole of the 
island, at the foot of which it was for a long time but a 
tiny dot—nothing can show more clearly this mighty in- 
crease in the size of the city than to trace the track of the 
theatre as it has been thrust forward out of its solitary 
resting-place in John Street one hundred years’ ago, and 
driven onward and upward, until to-day it is scattered 
here and there over the face of the city, as high up even 


ahi: 


was 


as Central Park, long thought to be the uttermost limit of 
human habitation on this our Island of Manhattan. 

The drama is not yet old among us, but it has already 
seen theatre after theatre go down into destruction, some- 
times firing the torch itself, moro often merely making 
way for the march of commerce. Although the drama 
came to us a stranger scarce a century ago, it was soon 
subject to our laws, and made obeisance to our customs 
moving on or giving up at the beck of business, And 
feeling akin to sadness comes over one who is fond of the 
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stave in looking down the long list of theatres which have 
been and which are not. It is hard not to mourn the 
death of many a theatre which had bravely borne its part 
among us, lightening the sorrows of man and scattering 
broadcast the seeds of jollity and laughter. 

It was about the middle of the last century that the first 
dramatic performance took placein America. As to the place 
and time where and when it ws, there is much discussion 
and disagreement. It may have been as early as 1733, here 
in New York ; or in 1736, at Williamsburg, in Virginia ; it 
may have been as late as 1750, at Philadelphia, or Boston, 
or New York. The earlier dates are involved in doubt and 
conjecture, But abundant record exists of a company of 
actors from Philadclphia, which arrived in New York in 
February, 1750, and remained here until July, 1751. The 
city contained then barely ten thousand inhabitants, and 
the company must have had some merit to have held to- 
gcther so long a time in so small a town. 

It made its first appearance probably March 5th, 1750, 

in ‘Richard III., wrote originally by Shakespeare, and 
altered by Colley Cibber, Esqr.” Mr. Ireland, in his valu- 
able and voluminous ‘‘ Records of the New York Stage,” 
identifies the place where they performed with the present 
numbers 64 and 66 Nassau Street, on the east side, be- 
tween John and Maiden Lane, Here there then stood a 
building containing a room convenient for their purpose— 
to use the phrase of the New York Gazette revived in the 
Weekly Postboy, when announcing their arrival. It was 
turned into a church in 1758 by a congregation of German 
colonists, who, seven years later, built on the same site an 
edifice which remained standing until 1810. 

‘For a year after this company disbanded, New York re- 
mained without dramatic entertainment, In 1753 arrived 
Hallam’s company, the first full and efficient dramatio 
troupe which came to this country. It was quite equal to 
the leading English provincial companies of the time. Its 
originator was William Hallam, a brother of Admiral 
Hallam, and the manager of the theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields, from which Garrick had stepped to Drury Lane. 
His brother, Lewis Hallam, was the head of the company, 
at once its manager and its leading actor. For a year 
Hallam and his companions had been acting in Virginia, 
and then came to New York, bearing letters of recommend- 
ation from Governor Dinwiddie. They opened on Sep- 
tember 17th, 1753, in the new and commodious theatre 
which they had caused to be erected on the site of the old 
one, with Sir Richard Steele’s comedy of *‘ The Conscious 
Lovers,” and the ballad farce of ‘‘ Damon and Phillida.” 

Chief among the actors was Mr. Rigby, who must have 
been skilled both in the exercise of his profession and in 
the teaching of it, for Hallam’s son, Lewis, a boy of twelve 
when the company first appeared in New York, and after- 
ward the foremost actor in America, declared that he owed 
much to Mr. Rigby’s instruction. 

After six months in New York the company went to 
Philadelphia, where the elder Hallam died. Not long 
afterward his widow married Mr. Douglass, who then be- 
came the hend of the enterprise. When he brought the 
company back to New York, in 1758, the Nassau Street 
Theatre had become a church, He at once built another 
on Cruger’s Wharf, which, after much doubt and delay, 
he obtained permission to open, and the first performance, 
the ‘‘ Jane Shore” of Nicholas Rowe, took place December 
28th, 1758. Pore ae 

During its wanderings the company had somewhat al- 
tered, but its nucleus was ever the same. Mra. Hallam, 
now Mrs. Douglass, was the leading lady; her husband 
played important parts; and her son, Lewis Hallam, was 
rapidly approaching his majority as a man and asan actor. 


The Cruger’s Wharf Theatre, like all the other early 
American theatres, was but a slight and flimsy structure, 
and as soon as the season closed itwastorndown. In 1761 
Mr. Douglass erected another in Beekman Street, on the 
southwest side, just below Nassau. This theatre, the third 
erected in the city, was but little longer lived than its 
predecessor. The Stamp Act troubles broke ont, and the 
ferment which resulted finally in the explosion of the Rev- 
olution began about this time. ‘‘The republicans of New 
York in 1764,” says William Dunlap, in his ‘‘ History of the 
American Theatre,” ‘‘ whether remembering the predilec- 
tion of the actors for monarchy, or from other causes, de- 
termined to overthrow the playhouse.” An old gentle- 
man who, as a boy, had taken part in the destruction of 
the theatre, told Dunlap that a crowd collected and “ set 
on the boys to commence the work, which, once begun, 
found hands enough to aid in it.” 

New York did not long remain without a theatre; and 
the fourth home of the dramatic muse in Manhattan was 
destined to a life far longer and far more glorious than its 
merely temporary predecessors, 

On December 7th, 1767, three years after the wanton de- 
struction of the Beekman Street Theatre, its successor was 
opened in John Street, on the northern side, near Broad- 
way, in the rear of the lots now known as 17, 19 and 21. 
‘It was principally of wood ; an unsightly object, painted 
red. ... It was about sixty feet back from the street, 
having a covered way of rough wooden material from the 
pavement to the doors. . . . Two rows of boxes, with a 
pit and gallery, could accommodate all the play-going 
people of that time,’’ says Dunlap, ‘‘and yield the sharers 
eight hundred dollars when full, at the usual prices. The 
stage was of good dimensions ”—equal to the Haymarket 
in London. 

It must be noted that Hallam’s troupe—then called the 
American Company, was what would now be called a com- 
monwealth, The leading actors were owners, shering 
profit and loss alike. This system obtained in England in 
Shakespeare’s time—he was a sharer in the Globe; it ob- 
tained in France in Moliére’s day—the company of which 
he was the head was a joint-stock one; and it obtains in 
France to-day—the Comédie Frangaise, the direct descend- 
ant of Moliére’s company and the foremost theatre of the 
world, is a commonwealth, managed in great part by the 
actors themselves, who have each a share in the yearly 
profits, in addition to an annual : 

The opening bill of the John Street Theatre was the 
‘Beaux’ Stratagem,” and Gurrick’s farce, ‘‘Lethe.” At 
the bottom of the playbill was the traditional British 
‘‘Vivant Rex et Regina.” A few weeks later, it bears the 
request: ‘‘ Ladies will please to send their servants to keep 
their places, at four o’clock.” And from four in the after- 
noon to six, the front seats in the boxes were fully filled 
with blacks of every age, awaiting the arrival of their mas- 
ters and mistresses. 

For several years, and with varying success, the Ameri- 
can Company occupied the John Street Theatre, making 
excursions now and then as far north as Albany, and as 
far south as Philadelphia and Charleston. But troublous 
times were at hand, and drewrapidly near. Burning ques- 
tions and crying sins soon left the people little time for 
mock mirth or mock murder, and the actors began to feel, 
the force of the old mazarinade : 


* Comédiens, o’est un mauvais temps, 
La Tragédie est par les champs.” 


The first Continental Congress met, and on October 24th, 
1774, it recommended a suspension of all public amuse- 
ment, discountenancing and discouraging all extravagance 
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including ‘‘ gaming, cockfighting, exhibi- 
and other expensive diversions and 


and dissipation, 
tions of shows, plays 
entertainments.” 

Dunlap declares that this resolution of the Congress 
was conveyed to Douglass in a letter from the President, 
Peyton Randolph, and the committee of New York gave 
him like notice. He had but just reinforced his company 
with new recruits from England, and was preparing to 
open the theatre for the Winter season, but he knew the 
recommendation of the Congress would be binding on the 
theatre, and he bowed to the inevitable, taking the Ameri- 
can Company to the West Indies, where it remained for 
ten years. 

But, although abandoned by its lawful occupants, the 
John Street Theatre did not remain empty all through the 
Revolutionary War. When the city fell into the hands of 
the army of King George, certain of his officers opened it 
as the Theatre Royal, giving occasional performances for 
charitable objects. Major André was one of the actors, 
aud the principal scene- painter. Dunlap saw certain of 
their performances, and thought them very good for 
amateurs. 

Dr. Francis describes one peculiarity of these times—the 
application to well-known persons of characters of the suc- 
cessivé plays enacted by the amateurs. ‘The Busy Body” 
was applied to Dr. Atwood ; ‘Tough and Grow Fat” to 
Paymaster Mortier, a man of extraordinary leanness ; and 
«'The Wheel of Fortune to General Gage, who first came 
4o America in 1756 as & captain, and returned again in 
1775 as commander-in-chief of the British forces. An- 
other of his Majesty's generals, Burgoyne, was an ap- 
proved dramatist, who followed his ‘* Maid of the Oaks,” 
played in England in 1775, with an @ propos ‘* Blockade of 
Boston,” acted in Boston by British amateurs in the 
midst of the events it tried to satirize. 

This ‘‘ Blockade of Boston” was, as well as I can make 
out, the third play written in America, and the second 
play both written and acted here—the first, it may be 26 
svell to say, having been the ‘* Mercenary Mate ” of Bar- 
naby Biddle, acted by Yale atudents, under the supervision 
of Dr. Styles, the president of the college. Of course & 
mere ad captandum trifle like the ‘Blockade of Boston” 
never got itself acted in New York ; and it is not, to the 
best of my knowledge, even in existence now. 

But it was not long after the Revolution was accom- 
plished and its results secured, that Burgoyne appeared 
before the play goers of New York as 8 play wright. Not 
one but three of his plays—‘‘ The Maid of the Oaks,” 
‘‘The Heiress,” and ‘Richard Cour de Lion,” were 
brought out in this city shortly after the conclusion of 
peace, and remained favorites here for years, in spite of 
their author’s ignuminious career in this country. 

After the Revolution, the John Street Theatre was for 
thirteen years the only or the leading theatre of the city. 
Lewis Hallam opened it August 24th, 1785, with a weak 
cast, strengthened greatly the following Fall, when the 
old American Company returned in force. Hallam had 
associated Henry with him imthe management ; and Wig- 
nell, who had arrived from England in 1774, formed with 
them a trio of dramatic ability which had not till then 
been visible on the American stage. The playbills bore 
at their foot, ‘‘ Vivat Respublica ’’—an Americanizing of 
British institutions most characteristic of the times. On 
April 16th, 1787, there was here performed ‘‘ The Con- 
trast,” written by Royal Tyler, afterward Chief-Justice of 
Vermont, and the first American five-act comedy per- 
formed by professional actors. Two years later, on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1789, the earliest of the innumerable plays of 
William Dunlap received its first performance. A few 


paragraph. For half a centary its 


the Park. Lewis Hallam, whose father 
years before had led the first band of actors from England 
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years after, the author became at first joint owner in the 
theatre, and finally sole manager, continuing the company 
bravely along the lines laid 
with the name of Dunlap, the history of the American 
stage of that 
paper is not & history of the American stage—it aims only 
at giving sketches of the theatres of New York ; and all 
seeking further knowledge of the first American dramatist 
may be referred to his own 
American Theatre.” 


time is indissolubly connected. But this 


invaluable * History of the 


The theatre in John Street was the home of the drama in 


this city for nearly thirty years, and +t was not until the end 
of its eventful life drew nigh that it met with any opposi- 
tion, In 1797 Wignell brought on his fine company from 
Philadelphia, for whose accommodation & circus, not long 
before opened in 
turned into a Summer 
John Street Theatre was again left alone. 
ever, was approaching. | 
the last performance within its walls. 
took the first of its 
was not long—scarcely more than around the corner ; in 
fact, it was only from John Street to Park Row, about two 
hundred feet above Ann Street. 
this fifth theatre erected in New York are now known as 
Nos. 21, 23 and 29 Park Row. The 
Street was shortly afterward pulled down. 


Greenwich Street, had been hastily 
theatre ; but in & short time the 
Its end, how- 
On January 13th, 1793, occurred 
The stage then 


many moves up-town. The journey 


The lots on which stood 
old house in John 


The New Theatre, as it was at first called, or the Park 


Theatre, as it was afterward known, was opened on the 
evening of January 29th, 1798, with “ As You Like It” as 
the principal play. For fifty years thereafter its stage was 
ever filled with the bustle and echoes and the shadows of 
comedy and tragedy and farce. 
that time it was the foremost theatre in America. Archii- 
tecturally, it was the best designed and the best built of 
the theatres until then erected in this country ; externally 
plain, it was harmoniously proportioned and internally 
well arranged for both hearing and seeing. Its plans 
were prepared by Isambart Brunel, the French engineer, 
afterward the 
over $130,000, which seemed a far larger sum of money in 
the last century than it does in this. Its first lessees were 
William Dunlap and J ohn Hodgkinson. 
the opening night were $1,263. The prices were : boxes, 
8 shillings ; pit, 6 shillings ; and gallery, 4 shillings. 


For the greater part of 


builder of the Thames Tunnel. It cost 


Its receipts on 


It is hard to shut the career of the Park Theatre into a 


of the American stage. \ 
all its forms and phases, took its turn-upon the boards of 
half a hundred 


to America, was a member of the opening company. Soon 
Cooper joined it—Thomas A. Cooper, the pupil of Hol- 
croft and Godwin, and for nearly forty years the foremost 
actor in America. Born under the English flag, he was, 
. treated as an American. 
The friend of English radicals in his youth, he passed his 
old age peacefally in the shadow of our Custom House, his 
married President Tyler’s son. Here 
also acted George Barrett and his wife, for many years two 
of the most popular of our actors. Here, in 1806, Mr. 
Poe, the father of Edgar A. Poe, made his first appearance 
in New York ; his wife, 98 Miss Arnold, had acted, in 1797, 
at the John Street Theatre. But, with all these and many 
more attractions, and in spite of the frequent success 0 
his own many skillful plays, original and adapted from th: 
French and German, Dunlap, who had become sole man 
ager, at last, after fighting pravely, failed. 
After an interval, Cooper, who had often charmed tu 
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GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, 


audiences of this theatre, became its manager. He remod- 
eled the interior, enlarging the number of seats to 1,600 
in the three tiers of boxes, and 1,100 in the pit and gallery. 
Mr. Ireland thinks this assertion exaggerated, especially as 
the largest receipts recorded, at the regular prices, were 
$1,878. But of the hitherto unparalleled magnificence 
with which Cooper had decorated the theatre there is no 
doubt whatever. ‘‘The boxes, glittering in blue and white 
ond gold, with crimson drapery at top, new and superb 
glass chandeliers, gorgeous mirrors ’"—these and other im- 
provements too numerous, doubtless, to mention, were to 
be seen when Mr. Cooper opened the house with Garrick’s 
alteration of Wyoherley’s ‘‘The Country Girl,” on the 
evening of September 9th, 1807. The career of the theatre, 
thus newly decked, was as glorious as it had been before. 
Here, on January 24th, 1809, Master Payne made his first 
appearance on a public stage with abundant succens ; after- 
ward known, both here and in England, as the ‘‘ Young 
American Roscius ’’—emulating the now forgotten fame of 
Master Betty. He is best remembered to-day as the author 
of ‘*Home, Sweet Home,” | 
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_ THOMAS A. COOPER, EARLY NEW YORK MAXAGER.: 


JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 


And here, on the evening of November 21st, 1810, in the 
play of ‘‘ Richard IIL,” was first seen on the American stage 
the finest actor yet seen in this country ; an actor whose 
equal, in certain parts, has not been seen since; an actor 
whose success was instantaneous and immense; en actor 
who gave to this city the final fire.ef his genius, and who 
left us all that is mortal of him—for he lies buried in St. 
Paul’s churchyard, where, amid the busiest hum of traffic, 
a stone’s throw only from the site of the theatre of his tri- 
umphs, stands a marble shaft, inscribed with the name of 
George Frederick Cooke, 7 

The next few years saw Cooke followed across the 
water by many a star of the English theatrical firmament. 
T. G. Holman came first, with his daught r, who, as Mrs. 
Gilbert, was for many years one of the leading actresses of 
America, Incledon, the singer, came next—in 1817. 
And one year later, September 7th, 1818, saw the first ap- 
pearance here of James Wallack, who, thirty years later, 
was to give his name to the first comedy house of the 
country, and to give a good example to all other managers 
throughout the land by the discretion, taste and skill 


EDWARD SIMPGON, MANAGER OF THE OLD..PARE THRATRE. 
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out rivals; but they had, in general, been insignificant, 
and unworthy of notice. Among them was a little theatre 
in Anthony Street, which had been at one time known 
as the Pavilion, and which was now at once opened by the 
managers of the Park. And here, November 29th, 1820, 
Edmund Kean made his first appearance in America, 
playing a most successful engagement. 

The rebuilding of the Park Theatre was completed in 
1821, and on September Ist it opened its doors with the 
play of ‘‘ Wives as they Were and Maids as they Are,” and 
a poetical prologue by Charles Sprague—who, like his 
British fellow-craftsman, Rogers, was a banker. The 
house held 2,500; there were, as before, three tiers of 
boxes ; the width of the proscenium arch was forty-five 
feet, and the stage was seventy feet deep. The owners of 
the theatre, Messrs. Astor and Beekman, had finally given 
the lease to Messrs. Price and Simpson, the former lessees, 
and thus the new Park Theatre inherited the traditions 
and the triumphs of the old. And to these the new the- 
atre speedily added new triumphs of its own. 

On October 5th, 1821, Junius Brutus Booth, whom Mr. 
Ireland calls ‘‘ the little lunatic giant of the stage,”’ made 
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which he then | his first ap- 
displayed, and pearance in 
which his son | America, as 
has inherited Richard III, 
from him. | the same part 

Eighteen — in which 
months later, Cooke had 
May 25th, | won his fist 
1820, a short success here— 
time after ao the part in 
performance | which Booth 
of Major M. | dared the 
M. Noah’s rivalry of both 
“Siege. of Cooke and 
Tripoli,” for Kean. A year 
the benefit of | later, Charles 
the author, | _ Matthews, the 
the theatre = || elder, was first 
took fire, and — /| seen in the 
was totally | it “Road to 
destroyed. It | Ruin.” In 
must not be 1825 the Park 
supposed that Theatre saw 
during all the first Ame- 
these years | = rican attempt 
the Park The- | = =! at regular 
atre had been THE OLD PARK THEATRE, NEW YORE, FROM AN BARLY WOODCUT. Italian “—— 
wholly with- The impres- 


sario was Signor Garcia ; the prima donna singing Rosina, 
in the ‘‘ Barbiere de Sevigli —the first opera attempted 
—was his daughter, afterward known to Europe and to 
fame as Madame Malibran. Two of the great operatic 
artists of this century have tried their infant talents in 
America—Malibran and Patti. Signora Garcia married 


_M. Malibran here, in 1826, and retired: from the stage; 


but she returned shortly, on her husband’s failing in 
business. Acting at the Park Theatre with great success, 
she sang on Sunday at Grace Church, attracting as large 
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PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE, CHAMBERS STREET, SUBSEQUENTLY 
BURTON'S THEATRE. 
and as enchanted an audience in the sacred as in the 
secular edifice. 

Within a few months the first appearance of Italian 
opera was followed by the first appearance of two of the 
foremost native representatives of comedy and of tragedy 
—J.H. Hackett and Edwin Forrest. And the latter was 
very shortly followed by his friend and future enemy, 
W. C. Macready, 
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For more than twenty-five years the Park had reigned 
supreme, not always alone, but always above competition. 
A circus or a cheap theatre now and then put in an ap- 
pearance, but rarely for long. Toward the end of the 
first quarter of this century one of these cheap theatres, 
called the Chatham, from its situation, began to improve, 
and to become a serious rival of its elder brother. Wal- 
lack and Booth both played on its boards, and at times it 
presented a play as well as the Park might have done, 

In 1826 a more formidable rival arose. The doors of the 
New York Theatre, better known to this generation as the 
Bowery Theatre, were thrown open on the evening of Octo- 
ber 23d, with the ‘‘ Road to Ruin ’’—a title of ill-omen, point- 
ing to the future bankruptcy of the manager and burning of 
the theatre. It was the largest houso in the country, seat- 
ing about 3,000 people. Its owners meant to make it the 
first theatre of the city, and to that end it was lavishly 
adorned and decorated. Mr. Forrest played an early en- 
gagement at the Bowery ; and, enticed by an offer of $500 
an night coming just after her husband’s bankruptcy, Mme. 
Malibran here first attempted a character in English Op- 
era—that of Count Belino in the ‘‘ Devil’s Bridge”; from 
which, oddly enough, says Mr. Ireland, ‘‘all the music 
was cut, except the songs incidental to her part.” And in 
this same first season of the Bowery Theatre, Madame 
Céleste made her first appearance in America. In 1828 the 
Bowery was burnt, and within ninety days rebuilt and 
reopened to the public. It was again burned and rebuilt 
in 1848, and after many vicissitudes, was entirely rebuilt a 
year ago, and reopened as a German theatre, under the 
name of the Thalia. 

Another theatre, the Lafayette, was in the year also 
burnt. New York was beginning to be large enough for 
@ variety of theatres, and the destruction of the Lafayette 


left the Park, the Bowery, the Chatham, and one or two 


other smaller and temporary theatres—including a little 
one called the Sans-Souci in Niblo’s Garden, at the corner 
of Broadway and Prince Street. 

Nor is the increase in the number of theatres alone a 
proof of the growth of the city. This can also be seen in 
the scattering and pushing upward of the places of amuse- 
ment, “From John Street to the Park was but a pace ; but 
from the Park to Chatham Street and to the Bowery was 
something of a stride, and it was the first of a long series 
of long strides. Every new theatre was further and fur- 
ther from the first resting-place of the drama on our 
island. 

In 1831, the Richmond Hill Theatre was opened at the 
southeast corner of Varick and Charlton Streets, once the 
country-seat of Aaron Burr. A year later the Chatham 
Theatre became the Chatham Chapel—just as the old 
John Street Theatre was succeeded by a church. In 
spite of the growth of the city, its rapid extension and its 
great increase in population, it was not yet ready to sup- 
port so many places of amusement. Indced, it is to be 
noted that a large and growing city always has more the- 
atres than it needs. This is true of New York to-day. If 
two or three of the least advantageously situated and 
least well-built theatres were burnt or torn down, there 
would still remain a plenty for the needs of our amuse- 
ment-seekers. And nowadays, in the struggle for exist- 
ence, the theatres have got themselves classified, each 
sticking for the most part to the work it can do best. This 
is as it should be, Forty years ago nothing of the sort 
was known. All styles of amusement were attempted 
every where. 

It was at the Richmond Hill Theatre that the Mon- 
tressor Italian Opera Troupe appeared. And the Bowery, 
although never regarded as the equal of the Park, was 


always striving to be so regarded. It played tragedy, and 
tragedy to the best of its ability, at times and for a while 
rivaling the elder house. But the Park generally had the 
best company, and it got most of the best stars. It was 
the Park Theatre which, in 1832, brought out Mr. Charles 
Kemble and Miss Fanny Kemble, whose success was in- 
stantaneous and complete, and only equaled later by 
Fanny Ellsler’s and Jenny Lind’s, The year after, Mr. 
Tyrone Power put in an appearance at the Park Theatre. 
And it was at the Bowery, on September 12th, 1836, that 
Miss Charlotte Cushman came first before a New York 
audience; and ten days after, the Bowery Theatre again 
burnt down, only to be rebuilt two years later. And it 
was at the Park, just three months to a day after Miss 
Cushman’s first performance at the Bowery, that Miss 
Ellen Tree first acted in America. 

A number of theatres, large and small, opened from time 
to time with varying success, There was a little Franklin 
Theatre in Chatham Street; there was an Italian Opera 
House at the corner of Leonard and Church Streets, which 
shortly became the National Theatre, but was never suc- 
cessful under any name whatever, until, in 1837, Mr. Wal- 
lack took it, and gave the first real blow to the supremacy 
of the Park. The company he gathered there was the 
finest which bad ever been seen in New York. And in the 
same year was built and opened the Olympic, at No. 444 
Broadway, @ theatre which afterward, in the hands of 
Mitchell, was to become the most mirth-provoking in the 
city. 

Three years later, the Richmond Hill Theatre faded out 
of sight as the Tivoli Gardens. It is curious to note how 
conservative the stage is, and how a name survives after 
the thing has ceased to exist. We have had an Olympic 
until lately, and we have a Tivoli now, although the sites 
of their former namesakes have long been covered with 
stores. The Olympic was nearly as far up Broadway as 
Niblo’s, then really a garden, and almost out of town. The 
next theatre faced the Park, but at some distance ; it was 
Palmo’s Opera House, in Chambers Street, and its site is 
now occupied by the American News Company. 

The venture following this was entirely abnormal, and 
contrary to the current of the times: it was the opening 
of Castle Garden as a theatre, in June, 1847 ; in after days 
it was to be the scene of Jenny Lind’s great success, In 
this same year another attempt was made to rival the Park. 
The Broadway Theatre was built, on the east side of that 
thoroughfare, between Pearl and Worth Streets, but it did 
not succeed, and after a dozen years’ stiuggle it was torn 
down. 

The real rival of the Park, the successful rival, and the 
cause of the decline and death of the Park, was the Palmo 
Opera House, which, in 1848, was taken by Mr. W. E. Bur- 
ton, and opened by him as Burton’s Theatre. At first, fate 
failed to smile, but at last the dramatization of ‘‘ Dombey 
& Son,” by Mr. John Brougham, brought fame and for- 
tune to the house, and for years both smiled upon it 
steadily. 

Another Italian Opera House had been erected by sub- 
scription the year before in Astor Place—still further and 
further was the drama pushed up-town. Ard not many 
years after was this opera house and the surrounding streets 
the scene of the bloodiest riot in this country of which the 
stage has been the cause. 

Just as Mr. Burton had conquered success for himself, 
the Park Theatre, on December 16th, 1848, took fire and 
was burnt to the ground, never to be rebuilt, And thus 
was broken the last link in the chain which stretched back 
for nearly a century ; thus perished the last vestige of the 
old American Company, and of the theatre with which it 
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had arisen, ready to carry 00 the government. Before the 
destruction of the Park, it had been slowly falling behind. 
Mr. Burton stood ready to take the sceptre, even before the 
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Park was ready to lay it down. And the sceptre, 


fall from the hands of Mr. Burton, was taken by M 
ixck, who passed it to his 80D ; and he holds 


this day. 


And with the destruction of the Park—® destruction 
which is, indeed, an era in the history of the New York 
stage —the theatres began to classify themselves, to abandon 
the desire to do everything; and to seek what pest suited 


peen within the memory of even young men—the home of 
the purely sensational and domestic drama ; akin to the 
transpontine theatres of London. The virtuous working- 


young man happens in at the nick of time, 6° 
the villainous employer and marries the virtuo 
down to the 
plaudits of the gallery —for there is no place of amuse 
sn the city where moral platitudes meet with 60 hearty ® 

illai worse pun- 
phant, than 


g'rl, and all goes well ; and the curtain comes 


Museum. From 1850 until the burning of the building at 


duced his adaptation of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


double that of any preceding play in this city. 
a lapse of & quarter of & century the piece is D 
played out. Tt seems to have got a new lease O 
the jubilee singers and other musical accompan 
which it has now been discovered to be capable of carry- 


ing. 
Ita only rival in attractive power was at first not a play 


Chanfrau first personated, in 1848, making 60 i 
neous and emphatic a success that he was soon playing 
the part twice the same night in New York, and again & 
third time in New Jersey. The part was everythin 
play mattered little, and in the course of five years, 
the popularity of Mose endured, he was exhibited every” 
where and under all oiroumstances—in California, in China 


even, and nearer at home ‘'1n & Muss 


As the Olympic Theatre—Mitchell’ s, the jmmortal 
i d. Mr. John 


thoatre in Broadway, just below Broome Street, a 
name of Brougham 8 Lyceum, designing to give & perform- 
ance akin in atyle to the London Olympic when under the 
management of Madame Vestris, one of whose company 
the actor-author-manager hai been. It was opene 
& Co.,” on 
this kind it 
r-memorable 


an occasional rigmarole called ‘ Brougham 
Dacember 23d, 1850. In occasional pieces © 
especially excelled. Best of all was the eve 


than two years after Mr. Brougham opened the theatre he 
surrendered its management to Mr. J. W. Wallack, re- 
maining in the company, with which, uP to his recent 


it firmly to 


lamentable death, he was frequently connected, 


a 


to his son. 
good of 
over-estimated. 


comedies of another time than ours are regularly revived— 


ance, although differing at times in merit, 18 


Chambers Stree 


up-town, 
Street, which had been but recently built, and was after- 


ward to be known as the Winter Garden Theatre. The 


ceum when Mr. 
atre, too, was toro 
on a theatre altered 
f life from 


for playhouses, 
irreg 
622 and 624 


had borne that 
by its number, 


Cousin,” pro 


gucce 


Mr. Wallack brought to the 
ment, prestige 98 an actor, and the talents of himself and 
his sons—Oone of whom, Mr. John Lester Wallack, in time 
inherited his p 
as manager. 

to some parto 
a short time Mr 
guperseding. 
of our stage, 


Within the next few years the mortality among the 
tres was heavy- Burton had abandoned the 
t Theatre, which was soon used for United 
States Court-rooms, and in 1856 followed Mr. Wallack 
taking a theatre in Broadway, just opposite Bond 


The Astor Place Opera House and Castle Garden having 
been abandoned, 

was built in Fourteenth Street, at the corner of Irving 
Place, but @ 8 
time Fourteen 
limit of thea 


The Olympic, 


down the past Su 
py a New Bowery, burnt in 1866. Barnum’s has been bu 
twice, once on the corner of Ann Street, once again furt' 


at the Chinese Buildings, near Prince Street. The \ 


Wallack’s 
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theatre skill in manage- 


restige, his talent, his skill and his position 
Burton had, as we have seen, fallen heir 
f the precedence of the Park Theatre, but in 
Wallack swept by him, surpassing and 
‘The hand of & master,” 82ys8 the historian 
‘swas visible in every production, and the 
yed about the whole 


New York, except at the old Park Theatre.” 
For ten years Mr. Wallack managed the Lyceum with 
success, then the upward march of pressing commerce 
carried him nearly a mile further up-town. In 1862 he 
opened a new Wallack’s Theatre at the corner of Broadway 
and Thirteenth Street, which, +n 1864, at his death, passed 
Tt is not too much to say that the influence for 
Theatre upon the stage can scarcely be 
It is the one theatre of the country where 
actors are taught to act ; it is the one theatre in the country 
where the traditions—often ignorantly sneered at—are 


preserved and applied ; it ig the one theatre where the 


Broadway Theatre, in Broadway near Worth Street, was 
torn down in 1859 ; sts name was given to Wallack’s Ly- 
Wallack moved up-town. After this the- 
down, the title was bestowed for & while 
from a church, opposite to the New 
York Hotel ; it was afterward conferred on & theatre at the 
ieth Street, which had been previously 
known a8 Wood's and B 
called Daly’s 


hort distance from Wallack’s, and for some 
th Street seemed likely to be the uttermost 
trical geography- 

Broadway retained its popularity 08 & main thoroughfare 
which began to be strung along its sides al 
ular intervals. Laura Keene's New Theatre, at Nos 
Broadway, was opened in 1856; later, it wa 
known as the Olympic, the little theatre at No. 444 whic! 
name having given it up, to be known onl 
until its destruction by fre in 1866. Th 
great triumph of Laura Keene’s was “ Our America 
duced in 1858, with Mr. Joseph Jefferson | 
Asa Trenchard, and Mr. Sothern as Lord Dundreary + i 
ss had been unequaled but by ‘Uncle Torn’s Cubin 
having outlived its usefulness, WAS to 


mmer. The Bowery was joined, 10 18 


ter Garden has been burnt, so has 4 little theatre oppo 


Waverley Place, 


from which it took its name, and © 


pee CO 


anvard’s Museum, and is now 
New Theatre ; in course of time it will doubt- 
less designate & place of amusement in Broadway, some 
the Park, when that public play ground has 
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known as Hope Chapel. The Academy of Music has been 
barnt and rebuilt. Indeed, it seems as though the drama 
in America had undergone the ordeal by fire, and if it be 
not purified, certainly it is not for want of a farnace, The 
list of theatres burnt is a long one and a sad one, even when 
there was no loss of life. 

In 1864, Mr. Booth played a series of his parts at the 
Winter Garden Theatre, and, after a Summer of prepara- 
tion, he produced there, on November 21st, the tragedy of 
‘‘Hamlet,” with a studied and skillful splendor which— 
together with his own remarkable .personation of the sad, 
mad prince—achieved for the play a run of one hundred 
nights, until then unequaled, but since accomplished by 
Mr. Henry Irving in London, a city of four times tha pop- 
ulation New York then had. ‘‘ Hamlet” was followed, in 
1866, by ‘‘ Richelieu,” and in 1867 by ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,” all presented with equal beauty of adornment and 
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mime, ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” illustrated by the genius— 
for it could scarcely be called else—of the late G. L. Fox 
as Clown. Both theatres felt the full effect of over-abun- 
dant success—both languished, and to-day both have 
dropped out of the list of theatres about which the intelli- 
gent part of the public cares at all. Booth's Theatre, by 
nearly always spending its strength on work of real value 
held its own, although errors in management resulted in 
the bankruptcy of Mr. Booth. But the good work of the 
theatre lived after Mr. Booth left it, and leavened even the 
dull dough which has been shown there now and then 
since his departure. 

Rivaling in a coarser way with Booth’s Theatre, is the 
Grand Opera House, built in the same street as Booth’s, 
but two blocks furthor west, at the corner of Eighth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street. The misplaced name has lain 
heavily on the house. Opera, grand and petty, Italian, 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHATHAM THEATRE, AFTERWARD CHATHAM CHAPEL. 


lavishneas of expense. But on March 23d, 1867, the theatre 
was burnt, never to be rebuilt. 

Deprived thus of a resting-place in this city, Mr. Booth 
determined on a house of his own, and on February 3d, 
1869, with the play of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” he opened 
Booth’s Theatre, This building, the best in America for 
its purpose, and the most beautiful, stands on the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, and, although Mr. 
Booth is no longer its manager, it has for now nearly ten 
years been the foremost theatre in the country for the pres- 
entation of lofty tragedy, the larger romantic dramas, and 
spectacles erected around a worthy play. 

For several years prior to the opening of Booth’s, the 
theatre which had been erected in Niblo’s Garden, succeed- 
ing the smaller house we have already mentioned, had 
been given up to unworthy shows, glittering, gaudy and 
meaningless. The ‘Black Crook,” produced there, 
achieved an extraordinary success. It was followed by 
other spectacles similar, but with less or no success. "Tak- 
ing a cue from Niblo’s, the Olympic brought out a panto- 


German and French, has been tried, and so has almost 
everything else, with but one result—failure. For a few 
years past it seems to have found its real mission—to pre- 
sent plays and players who have won success elsewhere to 
large audiences at low prices. 

In 1868 Mr. Brougham opened another theatre—a very 
pretty little honse, in Twenty-fourth Street, just back of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. It soon changed hands, and 
after a while Mr. Augustin Daly became its manager. He 
called it the Fifth Avenue Theatre, engaged a strong com- 
pany, and produced standard comedies in generous rivalry 
with Mr. Wallack. But he soon pre-empted a claim for 
himself, and in a short time his theatre became generally 
known for its performance of highly-wrought domestic 
drama, called ‘‘emotional,” and taken for the most part 
from the French. In 1873, Mr. Daly was burnt out, and 
a few months later he built and opened another theatre 
under the same name in Twenty-eighth Street, near Broad- 
way. It is to be noted that, in spite of its name, the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre was never io Fifth Avenue. 


’ 


oe 


A theatre in Fourteenth 


The Windsor Theatre, in the Bowery, almost opposite the 
old Bowery Theatre, was formerly known as the Stadt The- 
atre, and devoted to German opera and drama. In Four- 
teenth Street, behind the Academy of Music, and forming 
part of Tammany Hall, is the little Germania Theatre, occu- 
pied by an admirable German company of comedians and 
comic opera-singers. A theatre for French comedy and 
opera was built in Fourteenth Street, just west of Sixth 
Avenue, but it never succeeded, and after various vicissi- 


called Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre. 
The Madison Square Theatre, erected within the past 


BOWERY THEATRE. 
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Notwithstanding Mr. Daly's industry, his enterprise and 
his lavishness—because, possibly, of this last—he was 
forced finally to give up the lease, and the beautiful and 
commodious theatre he erected is now in the hands of the 
ubiquitous Mr. Haverly. 

Mr. Daly, having discovered anew the French drama, was 
not allowed to occupy it alone. 
Street, east of Broadway, and facing Union Square, from 
which it took its name, after having been used for a year 
as a variety show, was opened as a comedy house, and 
has since then enjoyed an almost uninterrupted pros- 
Although it has produced a few English and 
American plays, the Union Square Theatre has relied 
mainly on the French dramatists, and not without reason, 
as the long runs of “‘ Agnes,” ** The Two Orphans” and 
‘*A Celebrated Case ”’ attest. 

Two other theatres, both younger and smaller, demand 
attention. One is the Standard, opened as the Eagle; it is 
in Sixth Avemue, near Thirty-third Street ; it has been a 
‘‘ variety show,” but, like the Union Square, it has experi- 
enced a change of heart, and is now devoted to more ele- 
vating entertainments. Under the skillful direction of Mr. | — 
William Henderson, a veteran manager, it has won a pro- 
nounced and deserved success, The other is called the 
Park—because it is between Union and Madison Parks ; 
it is in Broadway, near Twenty-first Street. It has de- 
voted itself to farcial comedy, more especially of Ameri- 
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year on the site of the original Fifth Avenue Theatre in 
Twenty-fourth Street, is noteworthy as the outcome of 
some of the peculiar ideas in theatrical construction enter- 
tained by Mr. Steele Mackaye, its manager. It has a 
y double stage, so arranged by a system of pulleys, cables and 
tudes it became known as the Ly ceum Theatre, It is now counterpoises, that one stage may descend into a vault ex- 

cavated beneath, while the other takes its place. This ren- 
ders it possible to reduce the intervals between the acts to 


less than five minutes. This house is chiefly 
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devoted to modern society plays. 

And these—with a few minstrel halls and 
variety shows, and an occasional circus and 
a Summer-garden or two—these are the places 
of amusement where the busy New Yorkers, 
and their wives and their children, and the 
strangers within their gates, seek rest and 
recreation after the toiling and the moiling of 
the day. There are theatres here for all 
tastes, and as our taste improves our theatre 
will improve with us, mirroring for us with 
what exactness it may our fancies and foibles 
and freaks, and setting us, as best it knows 
how, an example and a model for us to follow, 
if we are so minded, 


the health of mankind depend much upon 
their cleanliness, but cleanliness is one of the 
principles of activity, their internal satisfac- 


= . tion, and even, in certain respects, their mor- 


ality. Unoleanly villages and huts are the 
favorite abodes of idleness, degradation, bad 
faith, theft, and all the vices. A want of 
cleanliness injures not only the purity of the 
body, but that of the soul itself. 
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ROBIN AND I; A RUSTIC SONG. 


By FANNY FORRESTER. 


Down in the meadow, where tho red clover 
Sheds its sweet fragrance to coax the wild bee, 
Soon as the heat of the noonday is over, 
Blithe as young children, contented and free — 
Cheered like the birds with the fine Summer weather, 
Charmed with the blue of the eurth-arching sky, 
Weaving bright fancies, wo saunter together, 
Happy, how happy! dear Robin and I! 


Laughing, he twines mo a garland of daisies, 
Pink-lipped and dowy, to wear in my hair; 
Warm grows my cheek, for he whispers fond praises, 
While his brown fingers stray lovingly there, 
Dearest of fancies! his true heart rejoices, 
Not in the wildflowers that round our feet lie; 
Not in the birds that with ebrill little voices 
Sing till we chide them, dear Robin and I! 


No; ’tis the thought that when cold winds are blowing, 
Scaring the song-birds and chilling the flowers, 
Pure and unchanging our love shall be glowing, . 
Cheering our lives {n their dreariest hours. 
Rlyly he slips a woe ring on my flnger— 
Goldfinch and throstle, still fluttering nigh, 
Ask one another how long we shall linger, 
Talking sweet secrets, dear Robin and I! 


Clearly the brooklet, that through the green cresses 
Giddy with joyfulness dances along, 

Shows us the shimmer of daisy-bound tresses, 
Mingles ¢wo names in its fairy-like song; 

While the soft breezes, so gentle, so loving, 
Steal through the flowers with a tremulous sigh; 

Round the gay heads of the buttercups roving, 
Seeming to whisper, “ Dear Rubin and I!” 


‘‘ Dearest!” I murmur, with tenderest pity, 
‘Scorning tho jewels that spangle the fiold, 
Thousands are secking for wealth in the city, 
While the rich treasures that nature doth yield, 
Far from the toiling, the dust and the shadow. 
Live their sweet lives out, then wither and die.” 
Ah, in the Summertime rove we the meadow, 
Rich beyond measure, dear Robin and I! | 


When the round moon rises stately and brightly, 
Tipping with silver the mountains afar, 
O’er the pale green of the grass gleaming whitely, 
Hand-locked we watch for the first blinking star. 
Far in the village bright tapers are burning, 
Guiding us home, when we whisper ‘‘Good-by ”; 
Then in the hush of the evening returning, 
Happy, how happy! dear Robin and I! 


“A FEW FRIENDS AND A LITTLE MUSIC.” 


WHEN Music, heavenly maid ! was young, she had poetry 
written to her, and pretty things said, as had many a 
young woman before her; and, like many a woman, she 
has lived to that age when fewer pretty things are said, but 
when a substantial friendship has taken the place of a fugi- 
tive love. Music now haa become a part of the business 
of life ; no profession is more sure to succeed than that of 
the music-teacher ; no room is so crowded as that of the 
concert ; no good opera fails ; the performer on almost any 
instrument, if he plays well, can make a living ; and, what 
is better, the musical artist is received with respect and 
confidence in society. Time was when ‘‘ Frenchman ” and 
‘‘ Fiddler” were terms of reproach, They are so no longer. 

Bat if music, which is indeed one of the passions, like 
love and joy and hatrad, is enjoyed by one-half the human 
race, from the little boy or the negro who follows the 
military band down the street, up to the German who sits 
listening to inextricable musical ideas making their slow 
way through a maze of discords, half lost in a mathemati- 
cal calculation, and partly curious to see the thing out of 
the jungle, so it is a source of misery to the other half, 
who have a love of music in its simpler, but no love of it 
in its more complicated, forms. 

Probably the heroic sufferings of many a person who has 
gone toa classical concert because he thought he must, and 
who has been bored and wearied beyond measure, would 
melt Polyhymnia herszlf, could she hear them told. But 
paticnce is always rewarded, for the musicians would be- 
come lenient and play a bit of Cherubini, and nymphs and 
fuiries would seem to come out against the background of 
a dreary symphony, and Arcadia would dawn for the pa- 
tient listener ; or some sweet strain of Mozart or Carl Von 
Weber, whom anybody could understand, would steal 
across his senses, and the seeker after classical music 
would be encouraged, and think that it was not so dreadful, 
after all. 

But what torture to the lover of real melody. the man 
who has no theoretical knowledge of music, and no enlti- 


vation of what is now called classical musio, is the playing 
of some great German ‘‘ Muse. Doct.” who is as dry as dust, 
and who disdains melody as a poor, weak tribute to the 
senses! There should be a hospital for husbands and 
fathers who have to go with highly cultivated wives and 
daughters to hear such— 


* And silonce like a poultice came 
To heal the wounds of sound,” 


for they suffer greatly, and not always silently. As music 
has such powers of boredom in it, it becomes the giver of 
musical parties to bear this in mind, and to diligently and 
studiously compose a programme for a musical party which 
shall bore nobody. 

There is no doubt that a well-arranged musical party, 
with the atmosphere cool, the seats comfortable, the light 
tempered, the women well-dressed and beautiful to look 
at, and the pianoforte solo left out by particular request, 
is the most enjoyable of all the forms of modern enter- 
tainment. 

The pianoforte solo is apt to be trying, for it is neces- 
sarily long, and, in these days, necessarily erudite. Ru- 
binstein, and such as he (if there are any), and two or 
three female pianists, and Max Vogritch, do not tire one— 
neither does Mills; but how many difficult piano pieces 
have we all heard, when we have echoed Dr. Johnson’s 
prayer: ‘It is difficult ! Would to God it were im- 
possible !” 

The piano, being a limited instrument at best, and monot- 
onous and poor after brass, is perhaps the most tiresome, 
as it is the most common, of all the forms of musical 
tyranny unless admirably played. It is like plain cooking, 
nothing if not perfect, then incomparable. Therefore, the 
hostess is advised to administer piano very sparingly—a 
dashing duet, or a very taking piece, or a very soft, gentle 
and short composition, making you wish to hear more— 
these may all be indulged in moderation, but not too much 
erudite piano. 
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“A FEW FRIENDS AND A LITTLE M USIC.” $95 


music. One lady going up to the piano to sing, stumbled 
over a fine reproduction in bronze of the ‘ Dying Gladi- 
ator.” “Oh!” said she, quickly — 


The vocal music must be very gracionsly bestowed, not too 
ninch Italian bravara imperfectly done. We who have 
heard Jonny Lind and Nilsson and Patti, Titiens and Gers- 


aro somewhat fastidious about our bravaras and we 
oe ; “There are my young Barbtdiennes all at play, 


: And here is their dashing mother.” 
New York, amateur, 18 @ very good one, and we are apt to id 


be pleased, but sometimes we are very much constrained 
to say we are when we are not. 

French romances and English ballads are always de- 
lightful. How one welcomes the old English ballad! It 
is ag refreshing aS & shower on & hot, dry afternoon. The 
vosss Of conversation blossom after it; it is the gilt of 
heaven. Men and women singers should cultivate the 
English and Scotch ballad. Antoinette Sterling had but to 
sing the “‘ Three Fishers,” or “ Caller Herrin’,” to make 
every human soul happy within the sound of her voice ; 
and Miss Cary, at crowded Saratoga, sent every one away 
with pleasant tears in their eyes 43 she sang ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” OF «Auld Robin Grey.” 

It is a rollicking, delightful pleasure to hear the old 
Jacobive relics, and there is no better piece of poetry or 
music than “ Here’s a Health to King Charles.” Such 
plaintive strains as ‘‘ Douglas, Douglas, Tender and True,” 
awaken echoes to which every ear listens ; they are the 
echoes from another world—perhaps that spirit one which 
we like to think is not far off from the one in which we 
live and move and have our being. All of Moore’s songs 
ar2 good, and not too hackneyed now. 

A clever remark of an English singer, that Dickens, by 
putting into Dick Swiveller’s mouth certain lines of poptu- 

lar ballads, such as * My Love is Like the Red, Red 
Rose,” had killed off many poor ballads, and some good 
ones, is very true ; it absolutely drove out of fashion such 
charming songs 95 ‘She Wore & Wreath of Roses,” and 
‘My Soul is Dark,” ‘Take Hence the Bowl, though 


Perhaps Barbédienne had never been 80 wittily quoted 
before, in all his clever, ‘nconvenient bronze groups ; but 
in spite of the opportunity to make a double pun, one 
would rather not tumble over the ** Dying Gladiator.” An 
empty music-room would be the most agreeable of all ad- 
juncts to a house ; curtains, statuary, pictures, heavy car- 
pets, are bad for sound. Even the statue of Orpheus 
may keep away the cadenza which we are waiting for. 
Those who give musical parties conscientiously, will push 
all the heavy pieces out of the room ; but who can empty 
at a glance one of our modern parlors ? Artistic litter is 
very charming for all the arts but music, but that asks a 
fair field and no favor. 

The fights ‘amongst musical people, the jealousies and 
the difficulties of making most harmonious people har- 
monize, is too old a story to be reproiluced here. There 
ig no such exquisite envy > no accomplishment which 
seems so to sour the temper, as the pursuit of that most 
tranquilizing and sweetest of all the soothers of melan- 
choly s:nce David played on the harp to Saul! Mario 
was jealous of Grisi: it is said that he could not bear to 
hear her applauded. — 


“Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fixed— 
Sad proof of thy distrustful state! 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed, 
And now it courted Love, and now it called on Hate!” 


Of course, the devoted soul who aspires to form & mu- 
sical club, or to give & musical party, has had to meet 
these contradictory elements more than once. The s0- 
many others, until Madame Patey and Edith Wynne and 
Santley reintroduced them to us in that delightful com- 
pany—badly managed and too little patronized—who vis- 
‘ted us three Winters ag°- 

Comic songs should never be sung by a woman, or very 
rarely. Such nonsense as * Katy’s Letter ” ig poor, Very 
poor. Buta man may sometimes sing a comic song, par- 
ticularly of the modern negro minstrelsy, or Sam Cowell, 
or burlesque gchool, for under these aliases come to us 
very much good music. The airs of some of these songs 
are exquisite, and one or two are Beethoven and Mozart 
slightly disguised ; some sre from that fine old well of Dr. 
Arne, Handel and Haydn, and the early English com- 
posers. There is a song in the Beggar's Opera—‘‘ Cease 
Your Funning ”—which is delightful, and now used as 8 
comic song: 

But for parlor music to & cultivated audience, there is, 
of course, D0 end of choice. There are many clever ama 
teurs, and much possibility of having & quintet of strings, 
which is very enjoyable. The violoncello, now 8° fashion- 
able, is well played by dozen persons in one musical 
society ; there are any number of good violinists ; the 
pianists are innumerable; & few play the oboe, that beaa- 
tiful reed, and & few touch the zither, cyther, zitter OF 
zittera, a8 you choose to spell that lovely Alpine barp, 
which seems to have brought away with it the solitude 


guests have accepted. There is dear useful Miss Clio— 
ahe will sing or play for ever ; but everybody has heard 
her, and nobody wants to hear her again. At seven 
o'clock everybody has quarreled, refused, aud is angry ; 
at eight, the hostess tears fer hair, ‘‘ recoils at the sound 
herself has made,” and vows never to give another mu- 
sical party. At nine, every musician comes, in perfectly 
good voice, and the party goes off superbly. Hostess is 
congratulated, and goes to bed at two, to dream distract- 
edly of Collins’s ‘‘ Ode to the Passions.” 

There have been very admirable musical parties given 
in New York. One lady filled her rooms with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and produced 6 symphony written by 
her son. Many 4 trembling débutante who now fills a 
crowded opera house, and one who fills throne (Miss 
Henzler), have sung first in some salon crowded with fash- 
ion—a more severe ordeal than the public concert-room. 
The artists have all served their turn at the private mu- 
sical party. Brignoli has sung ‘ Good-by, Sweetheart, 
Good-by ” more charmingly in parlors than in concert- 
rooms. Then the glee clubs—how often have they con- 
duced to the delight of the private party 1 An old Eng- 
lish glee club, with four voices (and Mr. Beard oue of 
them), is the perfection of that kind of singing. 

The well-known Mendelssohn Glee Club has such fame 
and name, that it is unnecessary to speak of it. But once, 
perhaps, have they sung in & private parlor, and then for 
the Dean of Westminster at Mr. Cyrus Field's. But AL. 


an embarras de richessé. Her great danger is in giving 
too much. Little enough, should be her motto, and a 
vivid alternation from grave to gay: from lively to serene, 
should be the musical bill of fare. 

One word as to crowded rooms. They are very bad for 


=. 
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Field’s hospitality is so princely that his house almost 
ceases to be a private house. 

To one thing the hostess who would give ao musical 
party must confine herself: she must have a seat for 
everybody. Nothing can be so terrible as to play cav- 
alier seul—everybody seated and one poor wretch stand- 
ing, whilst a remorseless performer is singing or playing 
against time. 

Room, coolness, good musio judiciously selected, a seat 
for everybody, and, as we have said, not too much music, 


stance that the rustics of his day made use of gloves, 
There is nothing in that passage to show that he was 
speaking of England ; he may very possibly have seen 
it in France, In England, at any rate, ‘‘the Monastery of 
Bury allowed ita servants twopence apiece for glove-silver 
in Autumn” (Pegge Missc. Car.), and at a later date, in 
Laneham’s account of the entertainment of Queen Eliza- 
beth at Kenilworth Castle, 1575, the rural bridegroom had 
‘‘a payr of harvest gloves as a sign of good husbandry.” 
Upon the coronation of Petrarch at Rome as the “ prince 


aud appropriate intervals for conversation ; a good supper | of poets,” gloves of otter-skin were put on his hands, 
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THE THEATRES OF NEW YORK,— BOOTH'S THEATRE.— SEE PAGE 385. 


afterward (for music, like other intellectual and sensuous 
pleasures, such as going to see a good play, makes one 
very hungry), and you have the best possible way of spend- 
ing an evening—*“ A few friends and a little music.” 


GLOVES, 


Skis with the hair on were frequently used in the 
Middle Ages, as, according to the passage of Musonius 
quoted by Casaubon, they had been by the ancients. 
They are frequently mentioned as having been worn by 
husbandmen in England. Casaubon notes the circum- 


the satirical explanation being given that the poet, like 
the otter, lives by rapine. The modern ladies’ glove 
of four-and-twenty has had its prototype, for in the 
fourteenth century the nobility of France began to wear 
gloves reaching to the elbow. These gloves were, at times, 
like the more familiar stockings, which they must have 
much resembled, used as purses. Notwithstanding their 
length, it was always looked upon as decorous for the laity 
to take off their gloves in church, where ecclesiastics alone 
might wear them. The custom still obtains in the Church 
of England at the Sacrament, though it is plain that 
it had not arisen in this connection in the first instance, 
since in the Roman ritual the communicant does not 
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handle the consecrated wafer. It was, perhaps, re- 
garded as a proof and symbol of clean hands, for 
to this day persons sworn in law courts are com- 
pelled to remove their gloves, There is, probably, 
too, some relation between this feeling and a curi- 
ous Saxon law, which forbade the judges to wear 
gloves while sitting on the bench. The gloves of 
the judges were, like those of the bishops, a mark of 
their rank. The portraits of the judges, painted by 
order of the Corporation of London, in the reign 
of Charles IL, and hanging in the courts at Guild- 
hall, represent them with fringed and embroidered 
gloves. It was probably not in reference to the 
judges that a cant term for a bribe was ‘‘a pair of 
gloves.” When Sir Thomas More was Chancellor, 
he happened to determine a cause in favor of a 
lady named Croaker, who displayed her gratitude by 
sending him a New Year’s gift with forty angels in 
them. Sir Thomas returned the money with the 
following letter: ‘‘ Mistress: Since it were against 
good manners to refuse your New Year’s gift, I 
am content to take your gloves, but as for the 
lining, I utterly refuse it.” 


MY NARROW ESCAPE.—‘‘ HERE! HI, CERVANTES!’ I SHOUTED TO THE OLD 


RASCAL IN FRONT WHO WAS TO TAKE CHARGE OF MB. BUT HE WAS 
SO INTERESTED IN THE PURSUIT THAT HE TOOK NO NOTICE OF ME.” 


MY NARROW ESCAPE., 


Mornine in Mexico—bright, glorious, inspiring morn- 
ing in a land of flowers, sunshine, delicious breezes, open 
plains, and wondrous woods teeming with strange life, 
and where, on rising with the sun, the air seemed as 
inebriating as so much champagne, 

I was there on a half-naturalist, half-hunting expedi- 
tion, and a more invigorating, delightful time I never 
spent than at the hacienda of my friend, John Smith, or, 
as his savaneros called him, Don Juan Smiddi. 

He had been out in Mexico, leading the free life of a 
grazier and savage farmer for ten years ; he spoke Spanish 
like a native, and, with his black mustache, olosely 
cropped black hair, pointed beard and swarthy face, he 
would have passed for the best don amongst them. 

*¢ And do you really like the life ?” I said to him. 

‘Like it, my dear boy! Why, I'ma king here. What 
are my troubles? ‘Trifles about the stock—squabbles 
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MARRON BY ONE HORN. HE WAS DRAGGED OUT OF THE SADDLE BY 


THE ANIMAL'S RUSH, AND OXE ARM WAS BROKEN.” 
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amongst my men, upon which I deliver judgment. While, 
as to my advantages, what are they not? I ‘should have 
died of consumption at home, a poor man; here I am 
sound as a roach ; money comes as fast as I want it, and, 
in place of a narrow, beggarly, tattling civilization, I have 
freedom and the joys of this half-barbaric life. You have 
been here now two months. What do you say to it ?” 

‘* That I want to stop,” I said, merrily. 

And I staid. 

There was a hunt in progress—a hunt for a simarron— 
and I wanted to go and join in. : 

Now, asI had never heard of a simarron before, I shall 
take it for granted that you never heard of such a creature 
till I mentioned it here, and I shall proceed to explain 
what it is. 

At a hacienda like my friend’s, situated amongst wild 
pampasand adjoining the primeval forest, where you could 
gallop for miles and still be on the land he considered as 
appertaining to him, one of the principal elements of 
wealth consists of cattle. 

These animals partake to a certain extent of the 
nature of the country, and have a decided tendency 
to wildness ; but the cows, bulls, calves, and the 
generality of the oxen, are pretty well managed by 
the savaneros—men who are almost always in the 
saddle, tiring out half a dozen horses a day some- 
times in their long gallops to fetch up errant herds, 
or to lasso and drive in beasts for the butcher's 
knife, at the corral of the hacienda or farm. 

It is a hard life, that of the savanero ; but he is 
} free and happy. He has to face the savage attacks of 
\ fierce members of the herd, falls from his horse, 
* injuries from savage beasts, bites from tarantulas 

and snakes, and to tend the wounds received by 
the herd he watches ; but his greatest difficulty is 
with the simarrons. 

Every now and then an ox, which has been 
brought up to the corral for turning into beef, 
tallow and leather, turns savage, breaks away, and, 
wise from his experience of what is intended for 
him, runs wild, and goes in for a life in the woods. 
Now, this wild ox, which becomes intensely savage, 
even as it grows active, swift and beautiful in its. 
muscular proportions, is called a ‘‘ simarron.” 
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A cattle-grazier looks upon the escape of one of these 
beasts a serious loss—not so much from the intrinsic 
value of the one ox, but on account of its being the thin 
end of the wedge for what might be very serious from 
other animals being so badly watched that they might fol- 
low its example ; so, when it is known that there is a si- 
marron in the forest, the owner of the hacienda ‘gives 
his men strict orders to lasso or shoot the beast; and 
if this is not done soon, in consequence of its fierceness 
and cunning, the final word is given, and it is this : 

‘‘No more beef will be served out to the men—thoy 
must kill the simarron, and cut him up.” 

Of course, this means first catch your wild ox—and a 
general hunt follows. 

It was to this hunt I was going on the beautiful m-~ning 
I have named. Smith said I had better not go, when I 
told him my wishes the night before. 

“Tt is madness,” hesaid. ‘Noone can stand it buta 
man who has grown into his saddle.” 

**Ob, I can ride,’ I said, 

‘Yes, but that is not all,” he said, ‘* These simarrons 
are regular demons of cunning and strength. You see 
one, and if he does not charge you, he dashes right at the 
forest behind him, apparently at a great curtain of leaves. 
He knows his place, and away he disappears ; the leaves 
close behind him, and he is gone. He can gallop through 
the wood ; but it would take you an hour, sword in hand, 
to cut your a way even through the leaves that bar the 

“Pll risk all that,” I said, a caee the sake of the adven- 
ture.” 

‘Very well,” he said, seaiitas ; *go, and Dll’ give you 
half an hour. At the end of that time, you'll have had 
enough of it.” 

‘We wHl see,” I said, laughing. 

‘We will,” hesaid. ‘You had better follow Cervantes 
—he is the oldest and most trustworthy of the men, and I 
dare say he will try to protect you, as well as give you a 
good view of the hunt. What are you going to ride ?” 

‘‘Black Don,” I said. 

‘*No, no, old fellow,” he replied. ‘* He is too good and 
too handsome for the purpose. You'll bring him back 
with his flanks torn with thorns, if not with horns, and his 
eyes cut out. Take one of my old savaneros.” 

I agreed, and at five o’clock that morning the patio was 
all astir with the mounted men, laughing, chatting, and 
eager for the hunt, while those who had to stay looked 
doleful and discontented. 

I heard the clattering of hoofs as I went out, and one of 
the men brought me a miserable-looking little steed. His 
knees were chipped, his tail ragged, and his coat none of 
the best; but after I had been on his back half an hour, I 
found he was a horse of good blood and mettle, while he 
had the training and sagacity which enabled him to avoid 
at full gallop the varions dangerous obstacles in a place 
bristling with fallen trunks. He was also wonderfully 
sure-footed in rocky places, and could change from a gal- 
lop to a walk with great rapidity. 

Altogether, I found that I was mistaken in rashly judg- 
ing the qualities of my steed, so I would not venture to 
say anything about it to Cervantes, 

He was a great, gaunt, Spanish half-breed, dry, gray- 
haired and angular, and moved in jerks, like an automa- 
ton. He put me greatly in mind of Don Quixote, A 
cup of coffee made us friends, and at last with a cheer we 
set off. 

By six o’clock we had entered the virgin forest, a som- 
bre, strangely oppressive place. The traeks of animals had 
grown more scarce, and disappeared. 


Cervantes, however, seemed to know his way, and led 
the train of horsemen steadily on, vowing by all the 
saints that he would bring back the simarron, dead or 
alive. 

Every man carried his strong lasso of green hide, and 
had at his belt the inevitable machete, that strong half- 
breed between a knife and asword, who had had a relative 
once that was a butcher’s chopper. 

For there no man thought of stirring without his 
machete, which was in frequent requisition for cutting 
the longer creepers and brushwood that intercepted our 
way. 

Some of the men carried @& gun, while those who were 
not so armed had their ordinary hergsman’s pricker or 
lance, mounted at the end with a keen, long spear-blade, 
used upon such occasions, and a thrust from which would 
be fatal to any animal, 

These spears, I heard, were of excellent temper and 
elasticity, and were for the most part forged by the native 
blacksmiths out of barrel-stakes. 

[ can't say much for the gurs which my companions 
carried. They looked as if they dated back to the days 
of the conquest of Mexico, and to me tk2y seemed as if 
they ought rather to have been in the collection of an an- 
tiquary than in the hands of the poor people, whom they 
were bound to kill some day or other. 

About seven o’clock there wag a short council held, and 
then the party separated, leaving Cervantes and me to- 
gether. 

“TT eay, old fellow,” I said, ‘‘you must go a little easier 
now. I’m not up to this bush-hacking. I can’t go on 
cutting these lianos and things. My arm aches so now, 
that I shall never be able to take aim.” 

Cervantes answered not a word, but went on sawing 
away at the creepers that impeded his progress, while I 
was lying flat on the back of my horse, going down its 
side, creeping under it—doing, in short, a kind of monkey- 
gymnastic series of feats—to avoid being knocked off by 
branches hanging in wild vines, or torn to death by thorny 
creepers ; for, no matter what took place, or how rough 
was the dense undergrowth, on went my horse, following 
closely the one before him. 

After about twenty minutes of these exhibitions of circus- 
riding without a circus, I began to think very seriously of 
what John Smith had said, and I gave up, dead beat. 

My legs were torn, my loins bruised, my ribs crushed, 
my cartridge-belt was half dragged off, my clothes ragged, 
and I felt full of thorns and bits of dead stick. 

As for my stirrups, I could feel them no longer ; the 
perspiration ran down my face and off my hands, 

‘‘ Here !—hi, Cervantes !’’ I shouted to the old rascal in 
front, who was to take charge of me. 

But he was so interested in the pursuit that he took no 
notice of me. 

For, just then, tle forest began to echo with the wild 
cries of his companions ; and, with all the old hunter's in- 
stinct aroused in him, he hurried on, and in five minutes I 
was left alone. 

‘* Hang the simarron !”’ I gasped. 

And, as there was just room, I got off my horse and fast- 
ened his bridle to a branch, for he wanted to follow my 
guide’s example, and to leave me alone. 

‘‘Oh, for a good drink of water !” I cried, as I regretted 
coming without a gourd slung at my side. 

What was I todo? Parched as I was, I felt that I must 
drink or faint ; so I began to look about me till, on the 
left, it appeared to me that the undergrowth looked 
greener—a sure sign of the neighborhood of water. 

What I wanted to find was one of the chasms or cracks 
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in the rocky earth, which occur frequently in these lati- palm-like plants in the cool, gloomy, 


tudes, and at the bottom of which there 1s generally & 


“Come along!" LT cried to my horse ; 2nd, unfastening | of climbing up the steep side of the canon. 


his bridle, 1 led him with one hand, while I advanced 
slowly, keeping ™Y machete going to cut down the creep- 
ers and busbes, without doing which I could not have ad- 
yanced an inch. 

Now, you kind friends who have never traveled, just 
pause for & moment, and listen to this arborescent mathe- 
matical sum, and then you will have some idea of what I 
had to encounter. 

Take ten square yards of the toughest and oldest black- 
perry-bramble thicket, and multiply it by & twenty -year- 
old quickset hedge. Next, aquare the product. Cube it. 
Add ten thousand tubs of aloes. Multiply by eight mil- 
lion cacti. And the product will be something like this 
virgin forest. | 

As I expected, I arrived soon at the edge of a little 
cafon, whose further side was not many yards away ; but 
how deep this crack in the soil was I could not tell, for 
the dense vegetation. 

It seemed to me very evident that my guide had been 
manceuvring 80 88 to get to the head of this cafion, where 
there would be probably good spot for a shot; but he 
had gone, and all I knew of the whereabouts of him and 
his companions was & distant shout now and then. 

I wished I had followed him, pecause then I could have 
sat down and rested, and perhaps got a shot at the game 
as well. 

Perhaps there would be time now, but I could do no- 
thing until I had had some water. 

At my feet was this ravine, with its precipitous sides ; 
go, hunting about, I found a lump of rock nearly covered 
with leaf-soil, and digging it out with my machete, after 
being nearly hung up three OF four times by MY gun, 
which was slung over my shoulder, I replaced my great 
hunting-knife in its sheath, and catried the stone to the 
edge of the ravine. 


ing down the bed of the stream at a headlong pace, 


my waistband, and then it was gone. 


beast galloped back. 
water. 


fierce enemy, expecting each moment that it would 
forward and bury its horns in My chest. 


the stream, and was gone. 


being such @ pitiful huntsman as to leave my gull 


! 

The stone forced its way through the dense undergrowth 
as I threw it out into the middle, and evidently it fell into 
the water about & hundred feet or 80 below where Is 

«Stop here, old boy,” I said to my horse, as I saw that 
he was well secured ; and then, going once more to the 


this really thorny and difficult climb. 


within thirty feet of the top, 1 had to atop, for T could 


«A nice place for jaguars, serpente, centipedes and un- 
clean beasts of all descriptions 1’ I thought, 98 I picked 
out @ likely spot 4 and then, clinging to the branches, 
bushes and creepers, I began to descend. 

Great trees grew from the sides, regular forest monarchs ; 
and every minute, 88 L slowly crept down the great green 
chimaey 1 made for myself, some great, snag-like, old, 
half-dead baugh would seem to stick itself straight out on 
purpose to hook the strap of my guD, and stop my further 
progress. - 

I should think this happened 4 dozen times ; but I 
would not part from 5° valuable & companion, and down 1 
kept OD, slipping and climbing slowly, sending little, 
vicious-looking snakes and lizards souffling off, till I got 
about eighteen fect from the water, when I was 80 
thoroughly hitched by 4 short dead pough sticking from 
a huge trunk, a8 I clung to a liane, that I was glad to slip 
out of the sling, leave the gua hangid g, and glide down the 
rest of the Way: thanking my stars that I had not broken 


swered : 
«Hallo !”” he said ; “how did you get there ?” 


how I got here. How am I to get out ?” 
then lowered down his lasso. 


‘sold tight,” he said. 


and worried by the worst temper I was ever in. 


by the animal’s rash, and one arm was broken. 


“J told you 80.” 


long, scaring § lovely little green frog as I did so. 


Then, rising, I was admiring the beauty of the green, found Cervantes, 


shady place, and it 
seemed to me that the best thing I could do was to walk 
slowly up the bed of the little rivulet to the head, instead 


T had made up My mind to this, and climbed up & step 
or two to get my Ean, when I heard a savage roar, and di- 
rectly afterward ® splendid beast came into sight, gallop- 


part of a lasso twisted round one of its short, gharp-curved 


“No gual’ l groaned, as the beast gave & jerk at mo 
with its head, which brought & horn within few inches of 


I had scarcely got my breath, which was token away by 
the suddenness of the attack, when 1 heard the stones 
rattle in the bed of the stream, and the savage-looking 


It stopped short opposite to me, lowered its head and 
shook it, looking at me alternately with each of its fiery 
eyes, while its glossy flanks heaved, its tail lashed the air, 
and with one hoof it pawed and tore up the stones and 


I was standing; holding on with one arm to the rock, and 
I regret to say that I had not presence of mind enough to 
draw my machete, and try to do the matador work of the 
pull-fighter. All I could do was to stand still watching MY 


I believe there were only » few moments’ suspense, but 
3+ seemed like an hour before there came, plainly heard 
from above, the shouts of the savaneros ; when the animal 
threw up its head, snorted, and, turning, dashed away 
down the leafy tunnel formed by the trees arching over 


I gave a sigh of relief, and then felt mad with myself for 


So, giving up the idea of going UP the stream, partly be- 
cause I must climb up to get my guD and partly because 
I heard my companions overhead, I began to climb, got 
my gun, slung it with some difficulty across mY shoulder, 
and then, at the end of & minute, got it off again, for it 
kept on catching the trees and arresting my progress in 


When at last, after endless slips and goratchings, I got 
no further without walking like a fly ; and I was about to 


descend, and try to get to the top by going UP the stream, 
when I heard voices, ‘and, oD shouting, Cervantes an- 


+‘ Never mind,” I said, sulkily, as I peered up at his grim 
face looking over the edge of the precipice—‘‘ never min 
For answer he shouted to some of his companions. and 
And I did, and was ignominiously hauled out by half a 
dozen men, to mount my horse, scratched, tired, bruised, 
My sourness was not greater than that of my compan 
ions, especially that of one poor fellow, who bad throw! 
his lasso, catching the gimarron by 006 horn, when the lass: 


proke, but not until its owner was dragged out of the sadal 


We had 6 dreary ride back. Don Juan, as they calle 
him, bullied the whole party, and laughed at me, saying: 


But I was not beaten. I went that same afternoon at 
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MY NARROW ESCAPE. —‘‘I HEARD A SAVAGE ROAR, AND DIRECTLY AFTER- 
WARD A SPLENDID BEAST CAME INTO SIGHT, GALLOPING DOWN THE BED 


OF THE STREAM AT A BEADLONG PACE,”’ 


‘‘Could you find the place where that beast sleeps at 
night ?” I said, 

‘* Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ but what's the good of that ?” 

“Til show you,” I said, ‘You and I will go and shoot 
him to-night.” 

I set to with my preparations, getting an old frying-pan, 
in which I mixed some resin and cotton ref To the 
handle I tied a forked stick, arranging it with stakes and 
stumps, so that the pan would hang behind me from my 
shoulders at about a couple of feet distance, leaving my 
hands at liberty for the use of my gun. 

Cervantes grinned, but he was ready at the appointed 
time, and we rode through the darkness to a more open 
part of the wood, where we arrived at the end of a three 
hours’ journey. 

I was horribly tired, but I did not show it; and Cervan- 
tes having announced that we were within a hundred yards 
of an opening where he believed the simarron would be 
found, we alighted, secured our horses, saw that our guns 
were ready, and then, going softly on, we crept close 
to the opening, when I made my final preparations, 

‘“What are you going to do, master?” said Cer- 
vantes, _ 

‘‘Light the resin,” I said, ‘‘and shoot the simarron 
when he comes forward, out of curiosity, to see the 
meaning of the blaze.” 

‘Good !” said my guide, with a grunt of compla- 
cency ; and then, striking a match, I set fire to my 
cotton and resin, the contents of the pan blazed up, 
and, with it slung behind my back, I walked forward, 
seeing well all that was before me without being 
dazzled by the flame, < 

The place was eighty or ninety yards across, and 
Cervantes and I went cautiously on, step by step, 
watching the trees lit up by the blaze, and the black 
shadows it cast, ever silent and watchful till we were 
nearly across, when, disappointed, disheartened and 
worn out, I exclaimed, in a tone of disgust : 

‘I say, old fellow, he isn’t here !” 

As I spoke, something big seemed to bounce up 
just at my feet. ” 

I knew it was the great brute we were in search 
of; but his appearance was so sudden, and took 
me so thoroughly by surprise, that back I went, 


stumbled over a tuft of shrub and nearly lost my 
balance, while I gave the pan such a jerk that a 
drop of the hot, sputtering, burning resin fell on to 
my bare neck, making me forget wild bull, gun, 
everything, in my agony, as I dashed the burning 
resin down. 

As I recovered somewhat, I knew my chance was 
gone, for the simarron had made a dash off to tho 
left, and I felt savage enough to punch my own 
head, when bang! went Oervantes’s gun, and I saw 


‘Wm, the great beast totter and fall, sufficient blaze arising 


from the overthrown pan to light up the whole scene. 

1 had not fired the shot, which was disappoint- 
ing; but my turn came, for, stunned but not killed 
by the shot, the simarron rose and charged straight 
at me, the fire shining full on his broad front and 
short, black horns, between which I sent a bullet 
with such effect that the huge beast went down on 
his knees, turned a complete somersault, and rolled 
over motionless. 

Cervantes gave a loud cheer, while I, with my 
machete, delivered the coup de grace, in case any life 
should be remaining in the huge body ; after which 
we sat upon it contentedly, after lighting our pipes 
and piling wood over the blazing pan to keep up a 
fire; for our duty was to watch, for the rest of the night, 
to preserve our trophy from the jaguars that two or three 
times mado night hideous with their howls; and, had wo 
not been there to scare them with the fire, doubtless they 
would have had some of the primest, gamiest beef I ever 
ate for their supper. 

As it was, we sat till morning, the old fellow telling mo 
plenty of hunting stories ; and then he fetched a party of 
the savaneros, who skinned, dressed, cut up and took home 
the beast in triumph. 

And beef was plentiful for the next few days. 


Aocorpina to the last census, there were in 1876 rather 
more than 300,000 European residents in Algeria, of whom 
about 92,000 were of Spanish nationality. It is estimated 
that the population is now 350,000. 

Bens and pillows made of fresh roses were common both 
with the early Romans and Greeks, 
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MY NARROW ESCAPE.— I FELT SAVAGE ENOUGH TO PUNCH MY OWN HEAD, 


WHEN BANG! WENT CERVANTES’S GUN, AND I SAW THE GREAT BRAST 
TOTTER AND FALL.’ 


MY FOUR BREAKFASTS IN THE PALAIS ROYAL. 
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—‘' I BREAKFAST FOR ONE FRANC TWENTY-FIVE CENTIMES.” 


THE PALAIS ROVAL: 


By N. ROBINSON. 


On my return from Oberammergau in June last, I struck 
Paris the Glittering, and put up at the Grand Continental. 
My bedroom window gave upon the Gardens of the Tuil- 
eries, all glowing in dazzling ribbon borders of the most 
vivid flowers, and the luminous greens of well-cared-for 
shrubs—all dappled with coquettishly capped, pertly 
aproned nurses, waited upon by giant cuirassiers, or dwarf 
linesmen, while the exquisitely gotten-up children added 
bits of moving color, making the ensemble a veritable thing 
of beauty. 

But if my eyes quaffed of this goblet of color, they were 
perforce condemned to drain to the bitter dregs the sight 

Vol, X%, No, 4—26, 


of the grim, gaunt, haggard and blackened ruins of the 
Tuileries ; which, like a bird of ill-omen, perch over the 
glittering boulevard and blooming gardens, On the 20th 
of May, 1871, the Communists, aware of their desperate 
position and the impending capture of the city by the 
Government troops, determined at one of their secret 
meetings to wreak their revenge by setting on fire all the 
principal public buildings. The order which they issued 
for the purpose, signed by Delescluze, Dombrouski, Endes 
and other ringleaders, professed to emanate from the 
‘‘Committee of Public Safety.” Several of these docu- 
ments, still extant, show the fearfully comprehensive and 
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systematic character of this diabolical scliemo, which also 
embraced many private dwellings, as being ‘‘ suspected 
houses,” The prelude to the appalling scene which en- 
sued, consisted in placing combustibles steeped in petro- 
Jeum and barrels of gunpowder in the buildings con- 
demned to destruction. The Tuileries was one of the first 
subjected to these ominous preliminaries. It was set on 
fire at a number of different places on the 22d and 23d of 
May, after the Versailles troops had forced an entrance 
into the city, but before they had gained an entrance into 
the palace. The conflagration soon assumed the most ter- 
rible dimensions, and all attempts to extinguish it were 
fruitless. The whole of the west side of the palace, or 
Pavilion de l’Horloge, facing the Gardens of the Tuileries, 
and the Pavilion de Marsan on the north side, néxt to the 
Rue de Rivoli, were speedily reduced to a gigantic heap of 
smoldering ruins. Part of the Pavilion de l’Horloge, near 
the clock, was blown up on the 23d of May, at 7 p.m. The 
clock, however, continued to strike the quarters as usual 
until 12:30, when it succumbed to the flames. 

From out of my bedroom window I could not but gaze 
upon the gaunt ruins; but my eyes instinctively reverted 
to the nurserymaids, and the warriors, and the children, and 
the flowers, where they remained riveted while I per- 
formed the weary work of personal titivation, and the 
donning of stereotyped garments. 

In Europe I never bre:kfast at my hotel unless the 
weather be of such a nature as to forbid pedestrianism. 
It is refreshing to get into the morning air—be it ever so 
Warm, or ever so cold ; and the walk to the restaurant, 
with its kaleidoscopic sights, especially in a big city, 
amply repays. I do not attempt to deny tho luxury 
of descending to a bright, cheery breakfast-room in one’s 
own home, where the mutton-chop comes up singing that 
song so sweet to the ears of a man who loves his stomach 
wisely but not too well; where the tea is tea, and the 
cream has run the gauntlet from the cow to the ewer in 
safety ; where the dry toast is delightfully chippy ; where 
the newspaper is crisp—to attempt to deny that this sort 
of thing is not absolutely perfect, would be as daring and 
hopeless a task as that undertaken by Leonidas in defend- 
ing Thermopyle. 

But this class of breakfast is reserved for the man of 
fifty, who has made his money—the man who can write 
his check for $50,000 withont blanching, and who slips into 
Delmonico’s down-town for his luncheon, consisting of a 
pint of ‘‘extra dry” and a paié de foie gras sandwich. This 
is not for me, nor, as Mrs. Sairy Gamp would playfully add, 
“ the likes o’ me,” either—so I do the best I can, trusting 
to luck for the cooking and a stern admonition regarding 
the absolute necessity of a red-hot plate. _ 

With this little digression, I shall now proceed to relate 
my breakfast experiences of June last in the Palais Royal. 
I give day and date and circumstance—I give the names 
of the restaurants, their bills of fare, and the cost. The 
readers of the Porutar Monruty who intend visiting Paris 
next season, would do well to make a note of these, my 
experiences ; and should they elect to follow in my foot- 
steps, there is nothing that I know of to prevent them, pro- 
vided, as Biddy Muldoon, my laundress, says, they ‘‘have 
the manes.” They may do better. I sincerely trust that 
such may prove to be the case. If they do, a letter ad- 
dressed to the office of this popular periodical will find me. 

What is the Palais Royal? I shall reply to this, my 
own question, by giving a brief summary of its strange, 
eventful history, as I turn out of the Rue de Rivoli into 
the Place Rue Royale, having on my left the celebrated 
ThéStre Francais, of which Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt was 
until lately the bright particular star. 


In 1629-34 Curdinal Richelieu erected a palace for 
himself opposite the Louvre, and named it the ‘‘ Palais 
Cardinal.” After his death it was occupied by Anne of 
Austria, the widow of Louis XIIL, with her two sons, 
Louis XTV. and Philip of Orleans, then in their minority. 
Since that time the building has been called the “ Palais 
Royal.” Louis XIV. presented the palace to his brother, 
Duke Philip of Orleans, whose second wife, Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Princess of the Bavarian Palatinate, wrote a 
number of exceedir~lv curious letters to her German rela 
tions with reference to the Court of Louis XIV. The 
princess, to whom her hnsband’s Court was distasteful, 
occupied scparate apartments in the palace. Her son, 
Philip of Orleans, who was regent during the minority of 
Louis XV., afterward indulged here in those disgrace- 
ful orgies which put all modern debauchery to the blush. 
The Palais Royal remained in possession of the Orleans 
family. Philip Egalité, who was beheaded in 1793, grand- 
son of the Regent, led a scarcely less riotous and extrava- 
gant life than his grandfather. In order to replenish his 
exhausted coffers, he caused the garden to be surrounded 
with houses, still existing in their original form, which he 
let for commercial purposes, and thus materially improved 
his revenues, 

Many of the upper apartments of these buildings were 
formerly devoted to gambling, while the cufés on the 
ground floors became a favorite rendezvous of democrats 
and malcontents. It was here that Camille Desmoulins, 
one of the most vehement Republican ringleaders, called 
the populace to arms on July 12th, 1789; and from here 
he led the way to the Bastille, which was captured on the 
14th of July. The building was now called the ‘ Palais 
Egalité,” and subsequently, when Napoleon assembled the 
Tribunate here in 1801-7, the ‘‘ Palais du Tribunat.” In 
1815, during the ‘‘ Hundred Days,” after Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, and when he had all Europe in a quake, it was 
the residence of Lucien Bonaparte. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons in 1815, the Orleans family regained posses- 
sion of the Palais Royal, and it was occupied by Louis 
Philippe down to the end of 1830. 

On the 24th of July, 1848, the mob made a complete 
wreck of the royal apartments. Somebody wrote in large 
characters, ‘‘ Respect the Pictures”; but despite this, most 
of them were destroyed. To convey an idea of the wreck- 
age, I may mention that the broken glass and porcelain 
collected in the palace and sold by auction on the 14th of 
July, 1850, weighed upward of twenty-five tons. After 
this the building was styled the ‘' Palais National”; but 
Napoleon IIL restored its original name, and assigned the 
south wing, opposite the Louvre, to Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, some time King of Westphalia. After his death it 
was occupied by his son. 

It was on the 22d of May, 1871, that the Communists 
set the Palais Royal on fire, their object being to destroy 
the apartments of Prince Napoleon. The south wing, in- 
cluding most of the buildings in the Cour d’ Honnenur, 
with the exception of the southwest corner, where is situ- 
ated the Théatre Francais, was licked up by the flames. 
The palace has since been completely restored, and the 
apartments are now used by the Conseil d’ Evat, 

The ground floors, or arcades, of the square of buildings 
inclosing the garden of the Palais Royal, are chiefly occu- 
pied by jewelry stores, and shops for the sale of objels 
de luxe. The display of precious stones in, par exemple, 
Tixier’s, absolutely dazzles the eyes; diamonds of the 
purest water, all of exceptional size and lustre ; rubies like 
drops of blood ; pearls such as Cleopatra might have 
melted for that remarkable $250,000 cocktail given to Mark 
Antony—all displayed in so thoroughly an artistic manner 
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as to cause a gaping crowd to pause in unfeigned admiration. 
Thon take Prevost’s for flowers, the windows a superb 
bouquet, a rainbow of gorgeous blossoms from every clime 
under the sun. Here and there are bric-d-brac shops, and 
as for cheap and ‘‘Brummagem ” ornaments, the stores 
and arcades flash with them. 

At one time the shops in the Palais Royal were the best 
in Paris ; now, with one or two exceptions, they take second 
and third rank, those of the boulevards surpassing them 
‘all round.” 

The arcades, or galeries, are admirable lounging-places. 
Far from the madding crowd, one quietly gazes at the 
glittering displays in the windows, and sinco every article 
flaunts its price, and as occasionally uw very piquant sales- 
lady, such as Yorick encountered in that ‘‘ Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” pops out with a destructive courtesy, and a dynamitic 
smile, to inquire if she can in any way assist monsieur or 
madame, 8 lounge in the Palais Royal, especially after a 
good breakfast, is about as delightful a mode of killing 
a conple of hours as J wot of. 

The rents are exceedingly high, and for a store one 
could not whip a cat in, a bandbox of a place, the propri- 
etor, with a shrug suggestive of the depths of destitution 
and despair, informed me that he paid $800 per annum. 

The most showy portion of the Palais Royal is the hand- 
some Galerie d’Orleans, on the south side—a lofty arcade, 
320 feet in length and 106 feet in width, roofed with glass, 
paved with marble and flanked with stores. The east side 
of the square is called the Galerie de Valois, the west the 
Galerie de Montpensier, and the north the Galerie de Beau- 
jolais, The first floors of most of the houses—in fact, in 95 
per cent. of them—are used as restaurants, and the Café de 
Rotonde, on the north side, pays 40,000 francs per annum 
for the privilege of placing chairs in the garden for the 
use of its guests. 

The garden inclosed by the buildings of the Palais 
Royal is 250 yards long and 110 yards broad ; but to call 
it a garden is a misnomer, since it is but a gravel flat, with 
two large beds of flowers and a patch of grass, bounded by 
® quadruple row of scraggy elms and limes, In the centre 
is a circular basin of water, twenty-two yards in diameter, 
near which a military band generally plays on Summer 
evenings. The garden is embellished with bronze copies 
of the Apollo Belvedere and the Diana of Versailles, and 
several statues in white marble—Youth Bathing, Boy Strug- 
gling with Goat, Ulysses on the Seashore, and Nymph 
Bitten by a Serpent. At the south end of the garden is a 
small cannon, which, at noon precisely, is fired by means of 
a burning-glass. 

At night the garden presents a very brilliant appearance, 
for in addition to the 200 lamps of the arcades, the stores 
blaze with light, and an electric ‘‘ white-blue” acts like 
tropical moonlight, producing effects and shadows such as 
would drive Van Schendel crazy with delight. 

I have said my say, and now to breakfast number one. 
After I had gazed with unutterable longing at a ‘‘ rough- 
ribbed and golden-crested watermelon ” in Chevet’s window 
—it was to this same establishment that Talleyrand sent 
for fish when giving a little dinner to Louis Philippe—I 
said to myself, ‘Shall I go in for an expensive meal, or 
a choap one ?” 

My appetite—it was twelve o’clock—howled ‘ Expen- 
Bive |” 

‘‘Suppose,” said Prudence, in that bland, suggest- 
ive way so peculiar to herself, ‘‘that you try a cheap 
breakfast to-day, and to-morrow take a déjeuner a la four- 
chette at any price you like ?” 

‘‘ Agreed,” said I, and I commenced to cast about for a 
restaurant where the noon meal was dispensed at a fixed 


price. I was in the Galerie de Valois, and when about 
half-way down the arcade I noticed, in effective gold 
letters on a black ground, Bouvier’s “ Déjeuner a prix fixe, 
vin compris, lf. 25c.” 

** Aha!” I chuckled, “this is low enough with a ven- 
geance. One franc twenty-five centimes! Not quite 
twenty-five cents—not a quarter of an almighty dollar! 
Here shall I build up the inner man !” 

T ascended two flights of cheaply-carpeted stairs, the walls 
paneled with mirrors. At the top of the landing a young 
lady was engaged in knitting. Scarcely deigning to look 
at me, although I posed a little, she shoved a dinner 
ticket across a green baize-covered table. ‘‘ Meroi, mon- 
sicur |” she exclaimed, in a colorless way, as I passed on, 
minus 1f. 25c., ticket in hand. 

A clatter of conversation, a perfect hailstorm, burst on 
my ears as I entered the salon. This apartment was 
roomy, high-ceilinged and mirrored. The tables were 
long, and very narrow, the chairs cane-bottomed, and 
built so as to withstand wear and tear. The table-linen 
was very coarse, the napkins of the same quality ; the table 
appointments showy, but substantial. The waiters were 
greasy and perspiring, 

Every seat was occupied, but a very plump lady in black, 
who presided at a desk, a pen behind her ear, and to whom 
my waiter ‘‘ reported ” in a loud voice, as he passed, asked 
me to waita moment. I waited, and was promoted to the 
chair made vacant by a thin, prim, elderly female, who car- 
ried a reticule of the year 1, and an old-fashioned purse. 

The bill of fare was politely presented to me by a young 
gentleman with a very mottled face—a raw lad, fresh from 
the provinces, who had just given his order. I had a 
choice of one hors d’euvre and two plais, with one dessert. 
The wine was half a bottle of vin ordinaire, 

I had my choice, in hors @cuvres, of sardines, radishes ; 
in plats, of téte de veau, fritters, veal sauté petit pois, ‘ ros- 
bif ” with carrots, vol-au-vent financiére, roast veal with 
cresses, etc., etc. For dessert I could have either rasp- 
berries or strawberries, 

Somewhat puzzled by this embarrassment of riches, I 
addressed myself to the youthful provincial, who instantly 
came to my aid. 

‘* Tf it’s good value for your money you seek, monsieur, 
follow my example,” he cried. ‘I ama clerk; I come 
from Auternois, near Bordeaux ; my income is very mod- 
est. I have tried every restaurant all round, and I find 
this is the best and cheapest for my money. Now, mon- 
sieur, for hors d’cuvre take a sardine with bread-and-butter ; 
for your plat take beefsteak with potatoes—by this means 
you will secure meat and vegetables ; and for your second 
plat order salad. You will get as much salad as will do 
fortwo. Don’t touch the raspberries, but choose straw- 
berries for dessert—they are larger and less watery.” 

Following this young gentleman’s lead, I ordered a sar- 
dine, with a piece of coarse bread and a pat of butter, fol- 
lowed by a coarse beefsteak, small but thick, surrounded 
by fried potatoes, cut very thin. Then came a great white 
bowl filled with salad, which I dressed myself from the 
cruet, Tho salad was crisp and good. Strawberries, cov- 
ered with white powdered sugar, completed the déjeuner, 
which I washed down with the half-bottle of wine—shall I 
desecrate the word by using it in reference to the thin, 
acrid petit rouge? Shall I—— Hold! What could I 
expect for one franc twenty-five centimes, including wine ! 

The guests ut this breakfast were of the poorer bourgeoise 
class, the women being in the proportion of about four to 
six. The men were neat, but somewhat seedy, and it was 
pretty evident to me that to the company a franc meant a 
franc, full-fledged, Another peculiarity struck mo about 
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CAFE DE PARIS, —‘‘ I BREAKFAST FOR TWO FRANCS,” 


the place—namely, that everybody was alone ; there were no 
parties, not even acouple. As each person passed out, he or 
she bowed low to the lady presiding at the desk, and not a 
few reserved a copper for the tin box. 

‘“‘T'll do better to-morrow,” thought I, as, dropping a 
piece of ten centimes into a little tin box, placed very 
much en evidence, for the waiters, I strolled out into the 
arcade, bs 

As a set-off against this breakfast, I dined with a friend 
who knows the ropes, at the Café Anglais, which, as every- 
body is aware, is the very Cathedral of Gastronomy. Al- 
though the golden rule of the Café Anglais is simplicity, 
mine host ordered the complex dish known as carpe a la 
Chambord, What a harmonious mystery of kidney, truffles, 
cocks’ combs, mussels, shrimps and oysters! After this 
poem of a plat, with which we consumed a bottle of Chateau 


d’Yquem, we had ducklings non saignés, The maitre @hédlel, 
knowing his client, carved the little darlings, and carefully 
removing the livers before our eyes, steeped them in a deli- 
cious decoction composed of lemon-juice, Jamaica pepper, 
the blood of the precious victims, and the gravy. I merely 
make mention of these tidbits en passant, 

The following noon found me again ’neath the arcades 
of the Palais Royal. I was about to turn into Véfour's, 
that most celebrated of Palais Royal restaurants, known to 
old fogies as the Trois Fréres, but the idea suddenly struck 
me that I would arrive at a Véfour breakfast by slow de- 
grees, and gradually ascend the scale through other res- 
taurants, 

Adopting this happy thought, I entered the Café de 
Paris, for I read, ‘‘ Breakfast, 2 francs, wine included,” in 
gorgeous characters upon a glittering signboard, which 
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leant against the wall in a half-indolent fashion, and as 
though it were engaged in picking its teeth after the two- 
franc déjeuner. I mounted one flight of stairs, encountered 
a knitting lady, passed in my check, and entered an apart- 
ment similar in almost every respect to that in which I had 
~ breakfasted on the previous day. The napery was finer, 
and the bill of fare extended in the direction of a cup of 
coffee. 

Without jotting down what I might have had for my two 
francs, I will state what Idid have. Of the hors d’cuvre, I 
chose a sardine with bread-and-butter. I followed this up 
with a goodly-sized cut of fillet-of-beef, garnished with 
mushrooms. For a second plat, I ordered choufleur au 
gratin—cauliflower with grated cheese over it—and my 
dessert consisted of green almonds. I polished off the 
small bottle of wine, and a cup of very excellent coffee. 
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The company was of the bourgeoise class, and whole 
families breakfasted here, from the grandmother to the 
three-year-old. The waiters seemed to be on the best of 
terms with the habitués, and, though frigidly polite to me, 
were eager with their accustomed guests, 

I dined that evening at Brébant’s, on Ostend oysters, 2 
thick soup, a brill, a filet au Madére, a truffled partridgs 
with St. Germain peas, and a bombe a la Vanille, We had 
Chateau Margeaux and Grau Lazore. 

I shall mention no more of these dinners, lest I should 
now experience some of the pangs endured by the notable 
Dr. Tanner. 

The third morning beheld me in the Palais Royal, cast- 
ing about with a view to improving my déjeuner of the 
previous noon. I resolved upon expending three francs, 
and the Restaurant Valois marked me for its own. Here I 
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got the value of my money in gilding alone, while shrubs | 7er, cooked to the apple of the eye of perfection, I strolled 
placed at convenient distances lent a finished, if not a | fora “good hour by Shrewsbury clock ” in the arcades of 


banqueting, appearance to the tables. ‘Two ladies of fault- 
less toilet and imposing mien presided at a railed-in desk, 
while a third took charge of the fruits for the dessert and 
the distribution of cognac and sugar. 
- Here was the middle-class Parisian, with his wife and 
child and mother-in-law ; here was the subaltern officer, 
with his innamoraia; here was the fidneur, the idler, daw- 
dling over his ten-centime paper and his abominably to- 
baccoed cigarette, The English clement was not wanting, 
and the Stars and Stripes flaunted vigorously. 

I had choice of three plats, in addition to two hors d’au- 
vres and two desserts. I selected the following menu, and I 
may add that every dish was good of its kind : 


Shrimps. Radishes. 
Poulet 8t. Croix. 
Omelette aux Truffes. 
Artichokes. Asparagus. 
Strawberries. Cherries. 


The wine was a perceptible shade better. 

**Once more unto the breach !” I cried, as I strolled, on 
the fourth morning, into the Palais Royal. There was a 
swagger about me—I felt it—I couldn’t help it. No one 
can enter the arcades of the Palais, intent upon breakfast- 
ing at Véfour’s, without, as billiard-players say, ‘‘ putting 
on side.” I took a turn right round the garden, casting 
glances of contempt upon all the notices announcing 
cheap breakfasts. I stopped at Chevet's to gloat over the 
delicacies exhibited in the window; I passed down the 
Galerie, and entered that, at the end of which the magic 
word ‘‘ Véfour,” in gold letters upon a single sheet of 
plate glass, backed by the daintiest of lace curtains, greets 
you with a smile, I approached it gleefully, paused for 
one half-second, in order to permit a couple of cheap swells 
who were engaged in the violent use of toothpicks, after, 
perhaps, a one-twenty-five déjeuzer, to see me enter, and 
then I plunged in. | ) 

I elected to breakfast on the ground floor, in a charming 
little apartment prinked out in white-and-gold, and all lace 
and flowers, and ferns and mirrors, The furniture was up- 
holstered in ruby velvet, and the service was silver. Waiters, 
noiseless and agile as panthers, flitted gently about. A su- 
perintendent who might, on account of his superb appear- 
ance, have claimed kinsmanship with a Oondé, approached 
me as if Iwas a sovereign seated upon a throne. All 
around were ladies in toilets by Worth, and cavaliers who, 
later on, would adorn the Bois in ‘‘shricking” turnouts, 
and, still later, the windows of the Jockey Club on the 
Mouton. Everything breathed of voluptuous refinement, 
from the menu-card in its esthetic silver case, to the per- 
fumed water, served in glasses of the iridescence of 
idalium. 

“This is your element, old man,’ I said, approvingly, to 
myself. ‘Here, indeed, you are at home.” 

dhis was my déjeuner chez Véfour : 


Truite Sautée Meunitre. 
Pigeon a la Crapauditre. 
Filet Braisé, with Stuffed Tomatocs and Mushrooms. 

Omelette aux Parmesan. 

Cufs Brouillés aux Truffes, 

Asparagus. 
Créme Mousoniére. 

CLerries. Green Almonds. 


My wine was Mouton-Rothschild. 

My déjeuner cost me twenty-seven francs, without wine—: 
but it was worth the money. I would do it again. 
Was L not at peace with all mankind, as, after this déjeu- 


the Palais Roval ? 


INSTABILITY. 


Wuew the lamp is shattered, 

The light in the dust lies dead: 
When the cloud is scattered, 

The rainbow's glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. - 


As music and splendor 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart's echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute— 
No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 

Love first leaves the well-built nest; 
The weak one is singled 

To endure what is once possest. 
O Love! who bewailest 

The frailty of all things here, ° 

Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home and your bier? 


Its passions will rock thee . 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to Jaughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds coma. 


oo 


MINNIE’S TRIUMPH. 
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. KALLY, Minnie, I do wish you would 
~ }, try to be a little more sociable—you 
. eX om { are 80 quiet that every one remarks 

e ) upon it, People will soon really 
“St believe that you are unhappy—that 
“ I abuse you, perhaps,” 

And George Marshall frowned ‘as 
he spoke these words to his young 
= Wife, 
‘ ‘‘ What nonsense, George! I was 
always quiet.” . -- 
=f ‘‘Tam sure you are always lively 
“(Y) and full of fan when we spend a 
>,“ S°~ 4 quiet evening at your mother’s, or 
= AEN when we remain at home—that is to 
yw say, if we have no visitors,” 

‘* Because I am happy then.” And she laid her head 
upon his shoulder. ‘* You know I never did care to go 
out. I never enjoy all these balls and parties.” 

‘** Don’t, Minnie—it is undignified.” And he pushed 
her away. ‘‘I should like to know what you do enjoy. 
You must not allow these morbid and gloomy feelings to 
grow upon you. It will sour and embitter our lives.” 

‘I do not think it just to call me morbid or gloomy, or 
any one who can take such real comfort, such perfect hap- 
piness in her home—in the company of her husband. I 
have always heard it was the sign of a healthy mind.” 

_‘* Well, I repeat, when I take you out, I should like to 
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see you try to make yourself f agreeable, and not go off in 
acorner. Look at Mrs. Wifsome. Why can't you be a 
little more like her ? She always looks bright and happy. 
In fact, she is the life of the company.” 

“‘T will beg to remind you that it is well known Mra, 
Winsome keeps her smiles, and all that gayety which 
charms you so, for the world. At home she is die-away 
and ill-tempered. But I suppose you would appreciate a 
wife like that.”’ 

‘‘There is moderation in everything. 
not appreciate one who acts as though she had not got 
two ideas in her head. With all Mrs. Winsome’s faults, 
her husband has no reason to be ashamed of her.” 

‘‘Am I to understand from that, you are ashamed of 
me ?”’ and Minnie’s face flushed crimson. 

‘* Well, I must confess, it is not very gratifying to know 
my friends think I have married little better than an idiot ; 
and what makes me more angry is the knowledge that you 
are in every way superior to her, if you would only try to 
make yourself agreeable. Another thing is rather annoy- 
ing—to see Mrs. Winsome always dressed so handsomely 
—always in the latest style, while you have worn that one 
dress at least half a dozen times; and yet I know her 
husband does not make as much moneyasI do. The fact 
is, she is a good manager.” 

‘Tf I am so stupid, it is a pity you married me. I wish 
I was home with mamma.” 

And Minnie could restrain herself no longer. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and cried as though her 
heart was broken. 

George felt he had been unkind, and witb his arm 
around her, he tried to soothe her; but his words had 
made too deep an impression upon Minnie’s sensitivo na- 
ture to be so soon forgotten. She did not tell him, as 
many would, to go away ; but she did not return his fond 
caresses, - 

The truth was, although George Marshall loved his wife 
fondly, he was too gay and thoughtless to fully appreciate 
her virtues. He, like many others, labored under the de- 
lusion that we were placed in this world for the express 
purpose of enjoying ourselves, and believed in doing so to 
the fullest extent, while he was still young. Being a great 
favorite, there was rarely an evening but what he had an 
invitation for himself and wife to either a ball, party or 
some amusement. This kind of life he enjoyed. He 
thought one quiet evening a week, passed at home, was 
enough. 

Minnie took a very different view of things. She 
thought pleasure in moderation was decidedly good ; but 
her idea was one evening a week for excitement, and the 
others spent quietly at home. She thought it was really 
wicked, at least for persons in their circumstances, to 
carry it to a greater excess—not only a waste of time, but 
an utter disregard of health. Besides, she felt they could 
not afford it ; and she had made up her mind, if possible, 
to awaken her husband to the fact era it was too late, for 
she saw the love of excitement was growing upon him. 

Thenext morning she was cold and indifferent ; although 
she saw he was rather irritable, she took no notice what- 
ever of it. When he arose from the table to go, she took 
up the paper and began to read. 

In a moment he returned with his hat and coat on, 
ready to start. He was annoyed at hor strange conduct. 
He had been accustomed to have her stand by his side 
every morning and kiss him half a dozen times before he 
went, This new freak was anything but pleasant, and he 
could not understand it. So he said, in rather a sharp 
tone: ‘* Well, how much longer am I to be kept waiting 
thin morning ?” 


I certainly do 


charming friend, Mrs, Winsome. 


“Why, Iam not detaining you, George !” 

** Don’t you intend kissing me good-by, then ?” 

‘*T have no objections ; but I really do not think Mrs, 
Winsome wastes kisses upon her husband.” 

He felt the rebuke, but did not answer ; but stooping, 
kissed her. She returned it, though not in her usual 
affectionate way. This was not lost upon her husband; 
but he thought it best to take no notice, hoping the cloud 
would pass away before dinner-time, 

When George Marshall had gone, the affectionate little 
wife arose, and clasping her hands tightly together, ex- 
claimed : | 

‘*Oh, dear, it was hard to let him go with that one cold 
kiss ; but still he deserved it. I must teach him a lesson, 
and one he shall not forget, for our future happiness is at 
stake,” 

Minnie then went up-stairs and took the baby from the 
girl ;. it was as much as she could do to keep from having 
a good fit of crying ; but she had made up her mind to be 
brave, so she pressed her little darling to her heart, and 
tried to forget, by rattling all sorts of pretty baby-talk, as 
all fond mothers do. 

She dressed the baby, then herself, and left word 
with Mary to have dinner at the usual time, and to tell 
Mr. Marshall she should not be home until evening. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Marshall was as- 
tonished when the message was delivered, and scarcely 
worth saying that he was decidedly angry ; still, he was 
determined she should not know it. He would appear to 
take it as a matter of course. 

So when he returned in the evening, he tried to act as 
usual, but it was not as easy as he supposed ; and Minnie, 
who understood human nature well, and could read her 
husband like a book, saw plainly that he was anything but’ 
pleased. 

As for Minnie, she was too busy to greet him with her 
usual kiss, and when ‘he sat down and rested his head 
upon his hands, instead of going and putting her arms 
around his neck, and, with loving words, frightening the 
ugly blues away, she merely said : 

‘**Come, George—supper is ready, and we must hurry, 
for I promised Mrs. Winsome we would go to the theatre 
to-night. i 

Minnie could scarcely help laughing at the look of 
astonishment which her husband gave her Then he 
said : 

‘Indeed ! you seem to be improving.” 

“Tam. I have been taking a few lessons from your 
She is a delightful com- 
panion. I knew you would be delighted to go with her 
this evening.” 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, I feel rather tired to-night ; 
but as you promised, I will go.” 

‘*Oh, no! don’t go on my account. If you feel tired 
you had better remain at home. Mrs, Winsome said if 
you did not care about going I could go with her.” 

You might have knocked him over with a feather at that 
speech from the lips of his loving Minnie. It is needless 
to say he went. 

She dressed herself with the greatest care, and looked 
as pretty as a picture. 

Just ns they were ready, Mr. and Mrs. Winsomé came; 
and before he knew what he was about he found Mrs. 
Winsome waiting for him to offer her his arm. Minnie 
and Mr. Winsome had gone off together. 

At one time he would have been pleased, but now he 
was actually annoyed, and before he arrived at the theatre 
he was disgusted at the frivolous tone of Mrs. Winsome’s 
conversation, 
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MY FOUR BREAKFASTS AT THE PALAIS ROYAL.— AT VEFOUR’S— I BREAKFAST FOR TWENTY-SEVEN FRANCS.— SEE PAGE 401.” 


CuHaprer II. 


Ir was a difficult part for our tender-hearted little hero- 
ine ; nevertheless, she played it well. She was not very 
strong, and, therefore, it was no wonder she felt tired after 
spending the two last evenings out. At one time she 
would have got up to see her dear George off, no matter 
how tired she felt, but now, as she was taking the charac- 
ter of a Mrs, Winsome, she thought she would play it 
thoroughly ; so she told her husband she felt tired, and, 
therefore, would not get up yet—that Mary would attend 
tohim. Then she added: 

‘‘You know that Mrs. Winsome never gets up until 
about ten. Sho thinks it is nonsense to see her husband 
off ; she says they do not appreciate it, and I think she is 
right.” 


So saying, Minnie turned over leisurely, as though to 
take another snooze. 

Mr. Marshall did not like this indifference at all; but, 
as he had so often said he wished she was a little more 
like the charming Mrs. Winsome, what could he say? He 
was obliged to swallow the mortification and his breakfast 
in silence. 

No sooner had he gone than Minnie jumped up, and 
hurried, so as to make up for lost time, All the morning 
she was as busy as a little bee ; but as the time drew near 
for her husband to come home she took # novel and began 
to read. This was another surprise for our friend George 
Marshall ; but he was still silent. 

Just as he was going out again, Minnie called him back. 

‘‘ George, I want to see you about sumething very im- 
portant.” 
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His heart was up in his.throat. He hoped she wanted a 
good-by kiss, and, perhaps, to lay her head upon his 
breast and ask him to call her his loving little wife again. 

‘¢ Well ?” he said, in a faltering voice. 

‘‘T wanted to remind you to be home early to-night ; 
for I have made up my mind to go to that surprise party.” 

“But, my dear, it is fancy dress.” 

‘‘T am well aware of that, and what is more, well pre- 
pared ; for I went with Mrs, Winsome yesterday and se- 
lected my dress.” 

Minnie did look lovely as the pretty flower-girl, and 
when she 
came into the 
room where 
her husband 
was waiting, 
and looked up 
saucily into 
his face, and 
said, ‘*Buy 
some flowers, 
sir ?”” he could 
not help giv- 
ing her a kiss, 

- But still he 
wished she 
was his affec- 
tionate _littlo 
wife again, 
and he was 
just going to 
tell her so, 
when she very 
coldly said : 

‘“*Be care 
fal! There, 
that will do; 
you will dis- 
arrange my 
hair.” 

It was evi- 
dent there 
were many 
others besides 
her husband 
who admired 
her that eve- 
ning, by the 
undivided at- 
tention she 
received; in 
fact, she was 
so continually 
surrounded, 
that at last 
Mr. Marshall 
was obliged to 
acknowledge 
to himself that he felt actually jealous; and the best 
part of the juke was, that Minnie, though apparently al- 
most unconscious of her husband’s presence, was, never- 
theless, watching him narrowly; therefore, the fact was 
not lost upon her. 

It would be impossible to tell tho many things Minnie 
did, and the many surprises our poor friend Marshall had. 

One evening, when he returned home, he found her 
lying upon a sofa, and naturally asked what was the 
matter. 

‘“‘Ob, I am half dead, I am sotired! Mrs. Winsome 
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and I have been out shopping all day ; and, oh, George! I 
have bought the most lovely new silk dresses, and hat and 
cloak and ribbons and laces |’ 

‘But, my dear, where did you get the money from ?” 

‘‘ Why, I told them to send the bill in to you—that is - 
the way Mrs. Winsome does, They are all in the latest 
style, too—so superb !” 

‘* Dash that woman !” thought Mr. Marshall, and turned 
upon his heel, not in the best temper possible. 

Minnie did not look as neat and tidy as she used to do, 
but after supper she went up to dress, and when he asked 
her why she 
dressed then, 
she said: 

‘‘As we were 
not going out 
this evening I 
thought L 
would get Mr. 
and Mrs, Win- 
some to come, 
it is so dull 
and stupid 
alone; any- 
thing to kill 
time, you 
know.” 

This was too 
much—they 
had not spent 
a quiet even- 
ing together 
for so long, 
that he would 
have given the 
world for a 
few of those 
hours when 
she sat upon 
her little stool 
at his feet, 
and her head 
on his knee. 
Alas, could 
this be his 
Minnie? So 
changed ! 

The next 
morning he 
put on aclean 
shirt, and 
found’ there 
was no button 
on the neck; 
he took an- 
other — there 
was one off 
the wrist. 

‘Why, my dear, how is this ? There are no buttons 
on my shirts; it is the first time such a thing has hap- 
pened since our marriage,” 

‘*There, now, George, do not be unreasonable ; I can’t 
do everything ; I have no time to see to your shirts.” 

When our hero went to his drawer for a clean pair of 
socks, he found about half a dozen pairs with large holes 
in. Almost exasperated, he exclaimed : 

‘* Really, Minnie, this is going a little too far. There 
was a time when you were not above mending my clothes ; 
then you thought it a pleasure.” 
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Yes, that was when I was foolish. Mrs. Winsome 
1ever mends her husband’s clothes ; she says it is nota 
vife’s place.” 

‘‘T wish you would never mention that woman’s name in 
ny presence. I hate and despise her !” 

And George Marshall ground his teeth in rage. 

‘Times have changed. You were once one of the loudest 
o her praise.” 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t remind me of the time when 
[ was a fool !” 

‘*And don’t you remember when you wished I was like 
ser ? I think I have been a very apt scholar, George— 
jon’t you ?” 

‘**A little too apt to please me.” 

And with something like an oath, George Marshall left 
the room. 

Minnie buried her head under the bedclothes to keep 
from laughing. 

Marshall did not feel very happy all day ; he could not 
help thinking of the great change iu his wife, and he felt 
he had himself to thank for it. When she had been as 
good and affectionate as it was possible to be, he had not 
appreciated her—in fact, had only found fault. Now, he 
would have given the world for some of those loving kisses 
and fond caresses which at one time she Javished upon him ; 
now she never condescended to give him one. 

He returned in the evening, weary and low-spirited. He 
longed for her sympathy, for a quiet evening with her, and 
he made up his mind he would remain at home and enjoy 
one, for the first time since that fatal quarrel; but, alas ! 
the first words that greeted his ears were : 

‘‘Oh, George, we shall not be obliged to mope home 
this evening, after all; for I have bought two tickets for a 
concert |” 

Poor fellow! he was so disappointed, be could make no 
answer, 

‘*You do not seem over-pleased te 

‘‘No; I do not care about going out this evening; I do 
not feel well enough.” 

‘That is provoking! But I suppose you will go to bed 
early, and I can go with Mr. and Mra, Winsome ; I would 
not have you go out on my account.” 

Marshall did not say anything, for he hoped Minnie 
would change her mind; but he was mistaken, for after 
tea she went up to dress, and when they called for her, she 
merely came in and told him she was sorry he could not go, 
and started off in the best spirits. 

Then it was George Marshall felt the treasure he had 
lost ; how weary, how lonely, how miserable he was! He 
could have cried, as he thought how he had taught her to 
love pleasure and frivolity ; and now—oh, what would he 
not give to have his quiet little Minnie back! He was so 
depressed in spirits, so sick at heart, that he laid his head 
upon his hands and sobbed alond: = « eh gine 

“Oh, Minnie, Minnie, forgive me !—love me, once 
more |” 

A gentle hand smoothed his hair back, and a fond kiss 
was pressed upon his brow. He rnised his head, and 
there stood Minnie, with the old, loving smilo upon her 
face, 

‘Minnie, my own darling ! do you still love me?” And 
he clasped her in his arms, 

But she drew back, and in a cold tone that chilled him, 
sald : 

‘‘Stop, stop ! this is going a little too far—it is undigni- 
fiel! Mrs. Winsome would not allow it.” 

‘For God's sake, Minnie, trifle with me no longer, un- 
less you wish to break my heart! Oh, darling, if vou 
knew how 1 have sutlered, you would forgive me—you 


would feel you had had your revenge. Can't you forget 
and forgive, darling, and be once more the loving little 
wife you were ?” 

And he looked up so imploringly at her, that Minnie’s 
heart could withstand it no longer, and she threw herself 
into her husband’s arms. 

**Oh, George ! do you really love your silly little Minnie 
best ?” 

‘You were not silly, darling. ~ Iwas the foolish one, not 
to appreciate your virtues; I was blind, but I am wiser 
ncw, and love you ten thousand times more, Only say 
that you forgive me, Minnie.” s< 

‘*I do forgive you, with all my heart, dearest; but tell 
me, where are you the happiest—at a ball, a party, the the- 
atre or opera ?” 

‘‘ Ah, Minnie, I have found the truth of what you have 
so often said—real happiness is found only at home |” 

‘‘Then you will not be angry if I do say I do not enjoy 
parties, and want to stay at home with you—will you, 
George ?” 

‘‘Angry, darling? No; you have taught me a Jesson I 
shall never forget. Be once more my loving wife, and I 
shall never want to leave our home.” 

‘‘And will you promise never to ask me to take lessons 
from Mrs. Winsome again ?” And Minnie looked up with a 
mischievous smile. 

‘“‘Oh, Minnie, if you knew how I despise that woman, 
and how I hate myself for ever insulting my dear, good 
little wife by asking her to be more like her! How could 
I ever be such a blind fool? But, thanks to you, my 
eyes are at last open !” And George drew her closer to 
him. 

George had never felt happier than at that moment, as 
he looked down upon that sweet face, and saw those pretty 
blue eyes beaming so full of love. 

He kept his word ; from that time they passed their 
evenings at home, He often told Minnie he had never te- 
fore known what real happiness was; and he never ceased 
to thank her for having played her part so well. 


Five years have passed, and it would be hard to find a 
happier family. George Marshall's chief delight is in the 
company of his dear Minnie, and sporting with the three 
little rosy-cheeked children who make up their family. 


THE CEDAR-BIRD, 


Tue cedar-bird is sometimes called the “* waxwing,”’ on 
account of the secondary quills being tipped with small, 
wax-like appendages of a bright vermilion color. This 
particularity it shares in common with the Bohemian chat- 
terer, a larger bird, found both in Europe and America, 
whereas the cedar-bird is found only in North America. 

These appendages are considered by Wilson as useful to 
the bird, in preventing the feathers from being worn out 
in the continual fluttering indulged in by their owners 
among the thick branches and stiff foliage of the cedar, 
and are sometimes found on the tail as well as the wings. 
The plumage is extremely soft and fine in texture. A 
pointed, upright crest, rising from the head, gives charac- 
ter and expression, which are wanting in the sober though 
pleasing color aud somewhat heavy shape. 

This bird can scareely be called a song-bird, for, al- 
though by a strange misnomer the name cbatterer is ar- 
plied to it, the Ampelis Americana is almost voiceless. 
Neither is it remarkable for any great power of wirg or 
swiftness of flight, nor has it any special brilliancy of 
plumage, or particular intelligence ; one, and only, one, 
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accomplishment distinguishes it from the ‘‘common herd” 
of feathered bipeds : it can eat more strawberries, cher- 
ries, persimmons, whortleberries, blackberries, raspberrivs 
and berries of any and every kind, than any bird of its 
size on the continent. 

So intent is the cedar-bird in pursuit of a livelihood, so 
enterprising in his efforts to satisfy the demands of an in- 
satiable appetite, that, as has been intimated, the dreadful 
scarecrow itself, in all the terrors of fluttering rags and 
outstretched arms, is entirely disregarded. 

Only the cruel shotgun is an effectual defense against his 
ravages, and as the cedar-birds during the cherry season 
are only good to eat and be eaten, there is, perhaps, more 
to be said in favor of using such defense in their case than 
in that of most of their feathered brethren. 

The gullet is capable of great distension, and, ‘‘indeed,” 
says Wilson, ‘‘it is no wonder that this gluttonous bird, 
with such a mass of food almost continually in its throat, 
should want both the inclination and powers for vocal 
melody, that which would seem to belong to those only of 
less gross and voracious habits.” Z 

The cedar-bird is the most dilatory of our native birds 
in nesting ; not until the last of the first or the commence- 
ment of the second week in June does it begin to build, 
and the young are not hatched until the end of that month. 
The nest is roomy, built of dry grass, in a cedar or fruit- 
tree, generally at about twice the height of a tall mun from 
the ground, and contains, at the proper season, three or 
four bluish-gray eggs, marked with dark spots. The young 
aro first fed on spiders, larve and small insects, and after- 
ward on fruit. Indeed, it may be said of this bird, that the 
amount of fruit it destroys is out of all proportion to the 
small rember of insects it rids us of. 

Being of comparatively insignificant use to mankind, and 
a selfish, greedy, silent bird at best, it meets small mercy 
at the hands of the farmers. 

Its very uselessness is, however, in a measure, its pro- 
tection, since few would think it worth their while to pur- 
sue it, and a real sportsman seldom wastes powder and 
shot upon birds that do not amply repay him for his time 
and exertions. 
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CieopaTra! one of the most bewitching of the sex—a 
lady who ruled rulers with a nod ; who made her début in 
a roll of carpet, and who ended life’s fitful fever through 
the assistance of an asp. , 

‘““___Tn her we read 
Of those great spirits who went down like suns, 
And left upon the mountain-tops of death 
A light that made them lovely.” 


More like the glittering pageantry of romance than the 
record of actual existence; more resembling the mugnifi- 
cent scenery of a theatrical representation than a distinct 
historical picture—the lfa of Cleopatra, a vision short, 
but grandly consistent from its beginning to its end, 
passes before the mind’s eye, Transitory, indeed, as splen- 
did, leaving behind it no grand results, no improvement 
nor aggrandizement of nations, no substantial memento, 
it is still more like the pictured paraphernalia of an 
empty drama, or the untasted banquet of a dream, in that, 
almost mythical—save to the student's eye—it is gone, 
with scarcely a trace to prove it ever existed. The woman 
who, in the pursuit of her own unjustifiable policy, is be- 
lieved to have murdered her own young brother, and who 
scrupled not to ask, asa final favor of her lover Antony, 
the death-warrant cf her only sister—she who was so de- 


void of feminine feeling as to have a prisoner (though 
condemned already) brought into her presence, to test the 
effects of flowers poisoned by her own hands—would pos- 
sess no more claim to our interest than she does to our 
respect, did not the grandeur of the mind which could 
plan, and the consummate art and tact which turned na- 
ture’s advantages to execute such schemes of ambitious 
diplomacy, fill us with amazement and a species of admir- 
ation. 

Her face was, if not perfectly beautiful, at least so pleas- 
ing as to excite the admiration of the most casual beholder ; 
but her manner was the acme of graceful fascination, and 
constituted her most marvelous gift. She possessed the 
rare power of adapting herself with innate tact to the 
sentiments and temper of those with whom she conversed, 
not alone to the point of influencing them while in her 
actual company, but to that of leaving upon the mind, 
when she was no longer present, just the impression she 
desired. Of excellent natural development, her powers 
had been sufficiently cultivated to render her, even if de- 
prived of personal attraction, a most agreeable companion. 
An accomplished linguist, speaking to perfection ten differ- 


-ent tongues—she is said to have been the only sovereign of 


Egypt who could understand the languages of all her sub- 
jects —she was no novice in Greek ‘literature, and studied 
the philosophy of that country with success ; a voice com- 
bining power with sweetness, and brilliantly fitted for 
song, completed her qualifications, 

She never appeared in public without the most gorgeous 
retinue, nor wore other than the most brilliant costumes. 
So far did she carry her arrogance, as to assume the habil- 
iments and lread-dress of the sacred Egyptian deity, Isis, 
and was thus represented by her coins and statues. After 
subduing Cesar by her charms, she resolved upon subju- 
gating Marc Antony. No expense nor consideration was 
spared to render her appearance before him as effective as 
possible. . Attended by a retinue gorgeously appareled, and 
having with her a profusion of splendid presents, she set 
out to meet him, proceeding through Syria toward Asia 
Minor. She reached the Cydnus, to launch a freight 
upon its liquid bosom unrivaled in the annals of magnifi- 
cence and triumph. The galley which bore the beautiful 
Egyptian Princess was ao marvel of superb ornament, radi- 
ant with gold, the cordage of silk, the sails purple. Mean- 
while, surrounded by her attendants, their mistress re- 
clined upon deck beneath an awning, and boys, dressed 
as cupids, ‘‘stood fanning with their painted wings the 
winds that played about her face.” 


“The barge sho sat in, like a burnished throne, 

Burned on the water: the poop was benten gold; 

Purple the sails, and so perfuméd, that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the oars wero silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes.” 


Cleopatra was at this time twonty-five—the very acme 
of her loveliness. History tells us how Antony fellH—how 


** Mare Antony, 
With a fine scorn, did tcss tho world away 
For Cleopatra’s eyes.” 


It was at one of the feasts subsequent to this meeting, 
that the Queen presented Antony with the ‘‘ beverage of 
pearl ’—so celebrated by poet and painter. This act of 
Cleopatra’s reckless improvising was the result of a wager 
between herself and Antony, that she would preside at a 
bananet of which the cost of one single dish should exceed 
the whole outiay of his series of fétes, The wager was 
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accepted. This done, Cleopatra ordered a single cup of 
vinegar to be placed before her ; and, when the curiosity 
_ of those around her was excited to the highest point, she 
took from her ears two pearls, the smallest of which was 
valued at what would be about $250,000 of our money, 
and, dissolving it in the acid, drank it to the health of 
Antony. The second was about to follow its companion, 
when Plancus, the umpire, saved its sacrifice by declaring 
that Antony had lost the wager. This pearl, afterward di- 
vided, formed the earrings for the celebrated statue of 
Venus, placed by Agrippa in the Pantheon at Rome. 

With his last breath, Marc Antony called for a cup of 
wine, wherein he pledged his ever-worshiped idol. And 
Cleopatra, in but a little while, received the poisoned asp 
in a basket of figs. 

And this was Cleopatra, who gave her name to the 
obelisk which 
is now part of 
the assets of 
Uncle Sam, 
and will pro- 
bably remain 
in the sched- 
ule until Ma- 
caulay’s New 
Zealander, | 
after having 
had his fill of 
the ruins of 
St. Paul’s, will 
come over 
here, to find 
everything 
‘‘ booming.” 

And now for 
the obelisk. 

At one pe- 
riod of his 
reign, prob- 
ably toward 
the close, 
Thothmes 
IIL., the great 
monarch of 
the eighteenth 
Egyptian dy- 
nasty, whose 
power extend- 
ed from the 
confines of 
India to the 
islands of the 
Mediterranean and to the limits of equatorial Africa, 
erected several obelisks, to evince the greatness of his 
power or the depth of his piety, at Thebes and Heliopolis. 
Heliopolis is known in the Egyptian texts as the city par 
excellence of obelisks, and the sole survivor still erect, 
which dates from the twelfth dynasty, shows they adorned 
the shrine of the god Tum. With the series of obelisks 
of Thothmes IIL, it is not within the limits of this article 
to deal ; and it now becomes the question of the obelisks 
of Alexandria, two of which—one erect, the other fallen 
—formerly remained on the site of the ancient port. The 
fallen one was removed to England in 1877, and erected 
on the Thames Embankment. 

Since the date of the revival of learning, the obelisks of 
Alexandria had attracted the notice of students and trav- 
elers. During the sixteenth century, Pierre du Balon, 
Thevenot, Le Brun, Radzivil, Evesham, Sandys and Pietre 
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de la Valle mention these obelisks, as the Arab Edrizi 
had done in the middle of the twelfth century. At the 
commencement of the eighteenth century Paul Lucas saw 
these obelisks ; Le Maire, Dominique Jauna, the Baron de 
Tott, Van Egmont, Hevman, Pococke and Savary had vis- 
ited them ; but the traveler who best described them was 
Norden, who gave a minute description. They existed 
then amid the ruins of an edifice made of marble, granito 
and verd antique, supposed to be either the palace of Al- 
exander, an edifice erected by the Ptolemies, or the palace 
of Cesar. The obelisks popularly attributed to Cleopatra, 
and called her needles, were, however, not erected by Cle- 
opatra, but in the reign of Augustus, in his seventh year, 
B.C, 24-23, reckoning the first Exyptian year, B.o. 30, in 
which Cleopatra died. This appears from the inscription 
found by Mr. Dixon on the bronze cap or scorpion placed 
under tho 
erect obelisk, 
four of which 
supported if 
upon its base. 
They had 
been already 
seen, but not 
perfectly rec- 
ognized, by 
the Baron do 
Tott. Tho 
four sides of 
the obelisk 
nearly faced 
to the points 
of the com- 
pass, and, 
from the con- 
struction of 
the pavement, 
the lines dis- 
covered by 
Mr. Dixon 
show that 
they have 
been used as 
gnomons, 

A concave 
dial, also, with 
Greek ciphers, 
not earlier 
than Augus- 
tus, was found 
at the base of 
one of the 
Alexandria obelisks, and presented, in 1852, by Mr. J. 
Scott Tucker, to the British Museum. There is some 
discrepancy between the inscriptions on the north and 
west sides as given by Norden and others, It seems that 
these two sides, which are turned toward the Mediter- 
ranean, have suffered considerably by sea air. The in- 
scriptions on the most perfect sides have been repeatedly 
published by Kircher in the ‘‘ Description do l’Egypte,” 
and Champollion in his ‘‘ Monuments.” The most com- 
plete copy, however, is that supplied in Burton’s ‘‘ Ex- 
perts,” pl. lif., which gives the sone sides, and has been 
collated with the others. - 

The pyramidion on the first stile ~~ the following re- 
presentation : On the right side is Thothmes IIL, repre- 
sented as a sphinx, seated on a pylon or pedestal, the same 
as forms the so-called standard, facing to the right. In 
both hands he holds a jar of wine, and the inscription on 
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the pedestal calls him ‘‘ the powerful bull crowned in the 
City of Western Thebes, the son of the Sun, Tahutimes”’ 
(Thothmes), and in the area is “makes a gift of wine.” 
Before him is the god Ra, Helios, or the Sun, hawk-headed, 
wearing a disk, seated on a throne, holding a dog-headed 
sceptre in his right hand and an emblem of life in his left, 


were added by Rameses IL, of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
supposed Sesostris, but how or when does not appear— 
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THE ‘‘ DES8OUG”’ DISCHARGING HER CARGO, 


Ra faces to the left hand. Above their heads ig « Harem- 
akhu (Harmachis, a form of Horus, or the sun on the 
horizon), the great god, lord of the heaven,” which is fol- 
lowed by, ‘‘He (Harmachis) gives all life to the good god, 
the lord of the two countries, Mekpheperra (Thothmes 
ITT). 99 
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THE OBELISK AT ALEXANDRIA. 


probably they were placed upon it before it was erected ; 
and the monument may have been left unfinished at the 
death of Thothmes IIL, and completed long after by his 
Successor, or the lateral lines may have been placed on the 
monument long after its erection, and when upright, by 
placing a scaffolding round it. on which: the masons stood 
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and worked. ‘The Horus, the powerful bull, crowned 
in Western Thebes, the lord of the diadems, whose king- 
dom is as extensive as the Sun’s in heaven. Tum, the 
lord of Heliopolis, the sun of his race, he hus caused him 
to be born. ‘Tahutimes (Thothmes4II). They (the gocs) 
made him a great abode in their own beauty, knowing what 
should be, that he should make his dominion extend as 
the Sun for ages, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Men-kheper-ra (Thothmes IIL), beloved of Tum, the great 
god, and his circle of the gods, giver of all life, stability 
wud power like the Suan for ever.” 

‘**'’he Horus, the powerful bull, son of Kheper (a form 
of Ra), the King of Upper and Lower Ezgypt, Usermara, 
approved of the Sun, the golden hawk, rich in years, 
greatest of the powerful, son of the Sun, Remessu (II.), be- 
loved of Amen, he has proceeded from the body (of the 
Sun) to take the diadems, to be the sole lord, the lord of 
the two countries, Usermara, approved of the Sun, glory 
of Tum, like the Sun.” 

‘“‘The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved of Ra, King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermar, approved of the Sun, 
Sun produced by the gods holding the world, Ramessu 
(II.), beloved of Amen, beloved . . . never was done the 
like . . . Heliopolis, he has set up his memorial before 
Azum, lord of the two countries, Usermara, approved of 
the Sun, son (of the Sun, Ramessu IL, beloved of Amen), 
giver of life,” 

The history of how the obelisk came to our shores shall 
be briefly narrated: The steamer Dessoug sailed from 
Alexandria June 12th, and left Gibraltar on the 25th. 
Eurly in the month of October, 1877, the first practical 
steps were taken toward bringing to America the great 
historic obelisk of Alexandria, known as ‘‘ Cleopatra’s 
Necdle.” Mr. John Dixon, of London, was then trans- 
porting to London the prostrate obelisk of Alexandria, 
which now stands on the new Thames Embankment 
in tuat city. Through his friend, Mr. Louis Sterne—an 
American engineer long resident in England, and then on 
& visit to this country—Mr. Dixon, about the end of Sep- 
tember, 1877, informed the editor of the World that the 
then Khédive of Ezypt, Ismail Pasha, had intimated to 
Mr. Dixon his wish to present the United States the stand- 
ing obelisk of Alexandria, and Mr. Dixon expressed a desire 
to ascertain whether the authorities of New York would 
defray the expense of conveying it to America. That ex- 
pense Mr. Dixon roughly estimated at about £20,000 ster- 
ling, or $100,000. 

The suggestion was at once taken up by the editor of 
the World, and by him communicated to Mr. Henry G. 
Stebbins, then a member of the Park Commission, who 
promised his co-operation in the work of giving effect to 
it. On the 7th of October, 1877, the World announced the 
fact that upon proper application the obelisk could doubt- 
less be secured for New York, and on the morning of Octo- 
ber 8th, Mr. Charles Storrs offered, through the Tribune, 
to be one of fifty persons who should contribute $2,000 
cach to secure the monument, 

But the project was too important to be left at the mercy 
of a protracted financial negotiation, through the press, with 
the public in general; and the editor of the World, there- 
fore, after communicating by cable with Mr. Dixon, called 
upon Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who promptly agreed to defray 
the estimated expense of taking the obelisk down and 
bringing it to the New World. After some further nego- 
tiations, the sum of £15,000, or $75,000, was finally fixed 
upon as adequate, and an agreement was entered into by 
the gentlemen referred to with Mr. Dixon on that basis. 
The project was then laid before the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Evarts, who at once directed Mr, Farmin, Consul-Gen- 


eral of the United States in Egypt, to take the necessary 
steps for securing the obelisk from the Khédive. 

Meanwhile, the sister obelisk, during its voyage to Eng- 
land, had met with serious misadventures. The float con- 
taining it had been cut adrift by the convoying steamer 
during a gale in the Bay of Biscay, recovered by another 
vessel, and taken into a Spanish port. Mr. Dixon in this 
way was put to serious, and by him unexpected, expenses, 
as a claim for salvage upon the obelisk was made by the 
vessel which had recovered it, and a lawsuit had to be con- 
ducted before the subject was finally disposed of. 

In view of these mishaps, Mr. Dixon became a little dis- 
turbed as to the possibilities involved in his still more seri- 
ous undertaking in connection with the obelisk intended 
for America. He finally asked for a reconsideration of the 
agreement entered into, and proposed to the editor of the 
World that a new undertaking should be made, for a sum 
sufficient to cover what he regarded, no doubt justly, as the 
additional risks developed by his experience with the Lon- 
don obelirk, 

After mature consideration the proposition was declined, 
and the editor of the World was empowered by the liberal 
citizen who had assumed the cost of the operation to make 
any arrangement he might see fit with any American engi- 
neer who could be found to undertake it. 

Several propositions were made and considered for doing 
this ; but, while the subject was still under deliberation, 
Lieutenant-Commander H. H. Gorringe, in command of 
the United States steamer Gettysburg, returned to this coun- 
try from a long surveying service in the waters of the Le- 
vant, having made a special personal study of the position 
of the obelisk. Immediately upon his return, he sought 
an interview with the Secretary of Stute, who, becoming 
satisfied that he had mastered the question of the removal 
in aH its details, referred him, with the strongest recom- 
mendations, to the editor of the World. 

Aiter a careful examination of the plans and drawings 
submitted by him, the work of removing the obelisk was 
formally committed to Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe, 
and an agreement made with him on the same basis with 
that originally accepted by Mr. Dixon. He set about his 
enterprise at once, and on the 24th of August, 1879, sailed 
in the Britannic for Liverpool and Alexandria, having pre- 
viously superintended the construction, at Trenton, N. J., 
of some new and extremely ingenious machinery, devised 
by himself, to be used in taking down and shipping the 
monolith. At the request of the Secretary of State, the 
Naval Department granted a special leave of absence to 
Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe and to Lieutenant Seaton 
Schroeder, who accom panied him, to navigate the vessel in 
which the obelisk should be shipped. 

Thanks to the unfortunate condition of our own steam 
marine, it was found by Lieutenant-Commander Gorrinze 
to be impossible to obtain an American vessel for the ser- 
vice, excepting at ruinous rates, and the obelisk comes to 
us, therefore, on a steamer of English build, the Dessoug, 
which was purchased by Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe 
in Egypt, and altered and modified there to suit his views. 
In this vessel he sailed from Alexandria at 2 P.u., on Sat- 
urday, June 12th. 7 

The gigantic framework to be used to raise the obelisk 
from its vertical position, throw it into a horizontal posi- 
tion, and carry it down to the vessel which was to bring it 
to its new site, was shipped for Liverpool on board the 
Guion steamer Nevada, October 7th, 1879. The total 
weight of the construction is 128,000 pounds, When the 
Nerada reached Liverpool, the construction material was 
transhipped to Alexandria, 

The machinery was constructed by.the general contract- 
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ors in Trenton. Mr. Charles Roebling drew all the designs 
and arranged all the details of the construction, 

The first thing to be done on reaching the site, was to 
incase the monolith in a case made of two-inch oak plank- 
ing, which was bound at intervals of three feet with strong 
iron bands. This done, the obelisk was guyed at the top 
from four points, like the mast of a vessel, so that there 
should be no possibility of its falling over. The centre of 
gravity had been calculated to be at a point twenty-six feet 
above the base ; here were placed trunnions on either side, 
which were bolted across the sides by eight one-and-three- 
quarters-inch iron and four two-inch steel bolts. The 
weight of each trunnion and plate is 1,250 pounds, making 
them together one and one-quarter tons. The metal used 
in the casting is of the best quality, 8 sample taken from 
the same heat having broken at a tensile strength of 2,900 
pounds to the square inch. It is seldom that such excel- 
lent metal has been obiained. The next operation was to 
quarry out four six-inch channel-ways through the base of 
the obelisk and to insert ‘‘I”’ beams, which were to assist 
in raising it from the foundation. 

The foundations for the tower were next constructed. 
They consisted of two platforms, one on each side, of three- 
inch oak planking, each six feet wide and twenty-four feet 
long. On top of these were set four oak sticks, twelve by 
eighteen, firmly bolted together. The iron work of the 
towers was built on top of the preliminary foundation. 
This consisted of one wrought-iron tower placed on either 
side of the monolith. Each tower was madeof six twelve- 
inch heavy wrought-iron ‘‘I”’ beams, spreading out at the 
base toa distance of twenty-one feet, and converging at 
the top to within five feet. The beams at their base rested 
on four heavy ‘‘I”’ beams, and were securely riveted to the 
platform by means of plates and knees. Placed on top of 
these posts were caps, each five feet long and thirty inches 
wide, which were also secured by means of plates and knees. 
The posts were braced from top to bottom by angle and 
channel irons, making the towers perfectly rigid. Placed 
on the top of the caps and securely bolted to the tower proper, 
were cast-iron journals, which weigh 3,700 pounds each, 
forming the grooves for the trunnions to workin. A six-inch 
rib is cast on the bottom of each of the trunnions, and in 
these ribs there are four two-inch holes. Through each of 
these holes one-and-three-quarter-inch iron rods were in- 
serted, connecting with similar rods from the six-inch “I” 
beams running through the base by means of right and 
left thread turn-buckles, which were used to raise the 
obelisk from its foundation and throw the weight on 
the trunnions, The foundation was then removed, and 
the obelisk was left hanging free. On account of the stone 
having an unknown factor of safety when supported at its 
centre of gravity or at either end, it was deemed advisable 
to strengthen the stone by means of one-and-three-quarter- 
inch wire-rope stays, which were run over a frame nine 
feet high, resting on the trunnion which was intended to 
be uppermost when the stone was in a horizontal position, 
to either end of the obelisk. The stays relieved each end 
by some twenty-five tons, thus preventing any possibility 
of the stone cracking at its centre of gravity. Having 
taken every precaution, and the obelisk having been 
brought into a free position, it was easily turned. 

When the obelisk was placed in a horizontal position, 
Captain Gorringe next proceeded to build two piles of 
’ beams placed crosswise. As soon as they reached the 
requisite height, jacks were used to lift the obelisk out 
of its trunnion bearings and block it up. All the construc- 
tion was then taken away, and foot by foot the obelisk was 
lowered to the ground by reducing the piles, first from 
one side and then from the other. Once on the ground, 


the obelisk was incased in an iron cradle, which consists 
of a parabolic truss on each side, connected by means of 
heavy channel floor-beams and braces, ‘To the floor-beams 
two heavy channel bars were riveted, and corresponding 
channels were laid on the ground to form the train for the 
obelisk to move on, which was accomplished by inserting 
eight-inch cannon-balls into the grooves formed by the 
channel bars, The track was laid sixty fect ahead of the 
cradles, so that, as the stone was pushed along, the track 
behind was taken up and placed in the front. The cast- 
ings of the iron work were made by the Phenix Iron- 
works Company, of Trenton, and the carpentering work 
was done abroad. 

The description of the obelisk, as used by Mr. Roebling 
to make his calculation, is as follows: Sixty-seven feet.two 
inches high, eight feet two and a half inches by six feet 
nine and three-quarter inches wide at base, five feet two 
inches by five feet wide at the top. Substance, granite; 
centre of gravity distant from base, twenty-six feet; sur- 
rounding (character of) soil—sand. ‘The same structure, 
with very little difference in the manipulation, ‘will be 
used to erect the obelisk in New York. 

The obelisk was slowly and successfully lowered nearly 
to the level of the sea, by removing one at a time the planks 
that supported it. The gigantic iron framework used in 


raising the obelisk and carrying it down to the vessel was 
constructed by Roebling Sons, of Trenton, N. J. The 
total weight of the machinery was 128,000 pounds. ~ 


The obelisk was twenty feet from the shore. Digging 
in the sand to the level of the water, the workmen 


constructed a pontoon, and lowered the obelisk upon 
a cribwork built upon the boat, Meanwhile the Dessoug 
had been placed in a dry - dock, 


The pontoon was 
launched on ways, and floated to the dry-dock opposite 
the bow of the steamship. Then a hole was cut in the 
starboard bow of the Dessoug, thirty feet in length and 
twelve in height, and somewhat below the water-line. The 


cribwork on which the obelisk rested was just high enough 
to bring the obelisk level with the line on which it was in- 


tended to be moved into the ship. A track was then con- 
structed of channel iron bars, The obelisk rested on the 
flat side of two lines of channel iron, and two correspond- 
ing lines were laid from the pontoon to the ship. Between 
these bars, in the grooves, iron cannon-balls were placed, 
and when all things were ready it was an easy matter to 
roll the great shaft into the hull of the steamer, swing it 
into its place, and shore it securely in position. 

The voyage of the Dessoug was interrupted only by one 
accident—a broken shaft. This, fortunately, was easily . 
replaced. ; 

While at Gibraltar, the vessel was visited by persons of 
all classes, Commander Gorringe says: ‘‘Lord Napier, 
the Governor-General of Gibraltar, and his staff, and nearly 
all the ladies of the garrison, came on board. They all 
went down into the hold—not a very easy task for the 
ladies—and examined the obelisk. Lord Ripon, who was 
at Gibraltar on his way home from India, also called on us. 
They all seemed surprised that we had been so successful, 
and were very hearty in their congratulations.” 

The obelisk will be set up in Central Park, near the new 
Museum. A dry-dock will be located as near the point 
where the obelisk is to be raised as possible—somewhere 
about Eightieth Street. The bow of the Dessoug will be 
opened as it was opened before, the channel irons and can- 
non-balls will be brought into use, and the obelisk rolled 
from its place upon a pontoon or dock. Then a roadway 
will be prepared of heavy planks placed lengthwise on 
aleepers, and it can be drawn gradually, by the use of a 
steam-winoh, to its place in the Central Purk. The same 
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into requisition here, the Ptolemies and Pharaohs represented the xstheticism 


machinery used in raising it at Alexandria will be brought | when Egypt was a centro of refined civilization, and when | 
We may congratulate ourselves upon the acquisition of | and culture of the world, The student will pause and | 
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the obelisk. It will prove the Mecea of many a pilgrimage | think, and return to his college full of the yearning thirst 
f 


wrge ue far distant colleges, and the incentive to riper | begotten of the mere tasting at the fountain. The hiero- 
0 ge P. No ees student can stand before Cleopa- | glyphics, now a sealed book save to a few, will become 
4s Needle without inwardly reverting to the period | open to the many, and Egyptology will take a first rank. — 
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THE PERJURED TRYST. 


Sweer the hour when lovers mect; 
Eweet—since love itself is swceet— 
In the sturlit silence deep, 
When tho well-known tryst they Keep. 
Summer breezes o’er them sweep, 
Throbs the earth bencath their tread ; 
Flowers, that since sundown have lain 
Languid, petal-closed and dead, 
Blossom into lifo again; 
Searce tho ghost of any sound 
Stirs the aromatic air; 
Heaven above and love around— 
Love abounding everywhere; 
But that love must true love be, 
Nature’s benison to sce, 


A festal blaze in yon windows glows, 
The clash of music awakes the night, 

And tho glare o2 a myriad torches throws 
On tho lake outside a glimmer of light. 

Faster and faster the hours speed by; 
Swifter and swifter the dauce whirls on; 

. She thinks, “Oh, when shall I see him nigh ? 

Oh, when will he come, my own, my own!” 

Little she heeds the festival, 

Held in her father’s lofty hall; 

As onv who dreams she takes her part 

In revelry, from which her heart 

A thousand anxious thoughts remove, 

Fix’d upon him, her love, her love. 

Clear to her mental eye his face, .- 

Yet vacant still that long-kept place. . 


Unseen sho steals from the hall away, 
Down the terraced walk she bends her feet, 
- To whero she mot him but yesterday— 
To where they long have been wont to meet. 
Her tale of love to the night she pours, 
wa Ta tho night she breathes her prayer: 
‘Why tarries my darling these weary hours ?” 
But hark! what murmur that stirs the air? — 
A rastle of robes, @ footfall near; | cogs 
A sound, a voice; “ What is it I hear ? 
Great heaven! ‘tis he! Can I see aright?” 
She shrinks back into the gloom of night, 
_ Like a wounded life, and stifles the cry 
Of her fond heart’s deep agony, 
Listing the while the passionate oath 
Foresworn of her lovor’s perjured troth. 


That false fair woman, the thief of her love 
_ Low-brow’d, with the locks of gold, 
' She sees close prest in his fond caress, 
His treacherous arms enfold. 
Though her eyes with grief are dim, 
Still she sees, hears, only him. 
But within that bosom fair 
Reign stern anguish and despair. 
* Still, my heart !’? she whispers; ‘still 
For a@ moment!” Soon she will 
To the hall wend back her way, 
Nor will those who see her say 


That her woman’s heart is broken . 


e By the sight of treachery’s token. 
But her lover soon may prove 
Woman’s hate and woman’s love 
Briefest intervals remove. 
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Tr was Nathalie who found him, and she was as proud of 
it as if she had discovered a new planet swimming about 
in the blue ether. : 

Mamma had advertised, once in Paris, again at Geneva, 
and still again at Heidelberg. They came in crowds, poor 
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souls, plethoric with accomplishments, impecunious, in 
worn garments, and with an air of gentlemauhood which 
smote us to our hearts; for when did gentility and pov- 
erty sort well together ? 

It was a mercy mamma was not alone—she would as- 
suredly have engaged them all, it so hurt her gentle heart 
to say “No,” and even the Van Arman fortune could not 
have supported a regiment of tutors. 

‘sWhat shall I do?” cried the little mother, the color 
flitting in and out her fair cheeks. 

‘¢Tell them, one and all, you will write,” cried Nathalie. 
‘‘Pen and ink mediate so feelingly between one’s feelings 
and hard necessity. And let me select him. I fancy I 
shall know him when I see him.” 

So mamma waited serenely, and Nathalie’s blue eyes 
dwelt steadily upon the applicants, and each poor fellow 
bowed himself out, with a little bud of hope warm at his 
heart, which, alas ! was destined to perish unopened. For 
Nathalie was hard to suit. 

Meantime the boys ran wild. 

‘‘ Really, Nathalie, you are unreasonable !” I said, in 
vexed remonstrance. 

‘¢Our boys have peculiar characters,” replied Nathalie. 

‘‘Nonsense! They’ra just a pair of hoydenish young- 

sters, who need a little wholesome curbing and hard work. 
Captain Warwick says——” 
_ “When Captain Warwick has boys of his own,” inter- 
rupted Nathalie, serenely, ‘‘it will be quite proper for 
him to consult you as to managing them. In the mean- 
time, J am not engaged, and when the boys trouble you, 
send them to me.” 

And all unconsciously she turned her handsome head to 
look at her drawing ina good light, and the pose was so 
superb that I forgot my vexation. 

‘‘T wonder when you will be engaged ?” I cried, impul- 
sively, | | 

Nathalie smiled. Then a sweet, dreamy look grew in 
her eyes, and in five minutes I was completely forgotten. 

_ What hero will she choose ?” I said to myself, softly 
going away. ‘‘Tke man doesn’t live who is good enough 
for her.” 

The days went on and on, as the days do go when one 
is happy in foreign travel. To be young, and to have a 
lover, are conditions fit for as much bliss as our weak mor- 
tal hearts can bear; but to go about sight-seeing with 
one’s lover, to explore all manner of picturesque places in 
company, to see with the eyes and feel with the hearts of 
both —ah ! you stay-at-home maidens, there is nothing s0 
divine under heaven as this ! 

* At last, one morning came when we must again strike 
our tents. The boys were uproarious with joy. 

‘‘Tt’s so slow at Heidelberg !” quoth Tom. 

_ Oh, Tom!” exclaimed mamma, her delicate ear of- 
fended ; and then she sighed. I knew she was sighing for 
the tutor. | 

‘* Captain Warwick says——” I began. 

Our garcon interrupted : 

‘Tf madame pleases, there is a gentleman in waiting.” 

Just then Nathalie came running in. Her cheeks were 
as rose-eolored as her ribbons, her blue eyes more lumi- 
nous. 

‘‘He is come!” she cried, in an excited whisper. ‘TI 
have been looking at him from the conservatory. Ob, 
mamma, engage him at once !” 

‘¢ Indeed I will !’ said mamma, with a look of relief, and 
she passed with alacrity into the reception-room. 

** Who is he ? How did he look? Describe him !” 

“Describe Apollo!” echoed Nathalie, indignantly. 
“Wait till you see him.” 
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We had not to wait long. In about twenty minutes | with a petrified heart? I longed to panish him. It 


mamma sent for us all to the parlor. I remember a man 
of noble figure, fair, hazel-eyed, a face framed in a cloud 
of blonde hair and beard, which matched each other, tint 
for tint. 

Of course he was a gentleman, and he knew—heavens ! 
what was there he did not know? Not that he paraded 
or asserted himself—he was charmingly modest ; but it 
came out in answer to mamma’s questions. He knew Latin 
and Greek, and spoke all the European languages—I dare 
say Congo and Sanscrit, also. Ho was an enthusiastic 
student of the natural sciences, and rode, fenced, swam, 
shot—in short,.was such a model of manly accomplish- 
ments, that mamma’s eyes shone with pleasure ut securing 
him. 

When he took leave, it was under an engagement to ac- 
company us the next day to Vienna. 

‘<A Dane!” said Louis, when he was gone. 

‘«Name of Jorgensen,” said Tom—‘‘ Dr. Jorgensen.” 

*‘ Ho’s a pearl among tutors,” said Nathalie, sweetly. 

I meditated. 

‘“‘T don’t doubt he is wonderfully accomplished,” I said, 
at last; ‘‘but I don’t call him an Apollo, Captain War- 
wick——” 

Nathalie turaed, and walked out of the room as stately 
a3 1 queen. 

‘*I only hope hé will prove to be all he appears,” said 
mamma, fervently. 

Let me hasten to say that he did. Ina month, mamma. 
would have mortgaged her fortune to keep him. The 
boys adored him. Captain Warwick declared him a good 
fellow, and I loved him like a brother. Indeed, my 
noble captain was pleased to be jealous. . Very sbsurd, 
too. 

‘‘ Ho is as insensible to women as if we were all marble 
statues,” I declared, vehemently. , 

**T knew a fellow once who fell in love with a marble 
statue,” said Captain Warwick, with a melancholy air. 

I ignored this totally irrelevant suggestion. 

‘‘He is even indifferent to Nathalie’s wonderful attrac- 


tions; and of course if he can’t fall in love with her, he | 


can’t with anybody.” 

‘‘I don’t quite see that,” said] my captain. 
spoony on Nathalie myself. She’s cold.” 

‘But so sweet! Don’t you think so, Basil?” — . 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

‘‘ So is ice-cream.” 

‘¢ And that’s precisely Dr. Jorgensen’'s style. I wonder 
if he is a bachelor? But mamma says as long as he treats 
all ladies with that superb indifference, we have no right 

‘to speculate, much less inquire.”’ 

But, privately, mamma said to me : 

“‘T should like to know a little more about our charming 
doctor, For you know I look on Nathalie as engaged, and 
if I knew there was even a microscopic chance of his fall- 
ing in love with Nathalie, I might give him a hint.” 

‘‘Oh, mamma!” I cried, alarmed, ‘‘ pray do nothing of 
the kind. He is ice and iron where women are concerned. 
I am sure of it.” 

I was sure of it. Dr. Jorgensen did not act in the least 
like Captain Warwick. If I asked him to mend my pencil, 
he did it like a machine. Once, as we admired a sunset, 
Nathalie’s light muslin swept across his knees. He frowned, 
and brushed it away impatiently. The air and action 
were unmistakable. If he had felt the slightest tenderness 
for her, I reasoned, he could not so have treated the small- 
est of her dainty belongings. 

It angered me. Did not Nathalie yearly send away 
lovers by the score ? What right bad this man to go about 


*%T’m not 


came about @ propos of a novel we were discussing. 

‘* Allow me to know,” I said, saucily, ‘‘ Your know- 
ledge of love must be purely speculative, Dr. Jorgensen ?” 

‘*Purely speculative !’’ he repeated, dryly. 

What a singular pallor had crept over his face! I was 
seized with a devouring curiosity. 

‘*Is it, or is itnot ?’ I cried. ‘You are a most tantaliz- 
ing riddle, Mr. Tutor.” 

A ghost of a smile dawned on his face. 

“You would know more of the poor teacher? Very 
well. You shall, and that soon. It will be best,” he mur- 
mured, with such a pitiful look that I stole away, remorse- 
fal and awed. 

I dared not tell what I had done. . Mamma would have 
thought the Van Arman name for ever disgraced by the 
display of such a vulgar curiosity, and Nathalie—I should 
not have liked to encounter the blaze of scorn in those 
limpid azure eyes. 

- So I waited in fear and trembling, and with a half-de- 
fined apprehension that something astounding was about 
to happen. 

At last, one evening mamma had entertained a few 
friends, and when the carriages had rolled away, we sat 
together in the balcony, ‘and talked over our departed 
guests. 

Some of the most accomplished foreigners resident in 
Vienna had graced our salon ; lovely and charming women 
had ornamented the scene. Among them had been the 
Countess Amalia. Now, all the world of Vienna knows 
the Countess Amalia, Nice people in our dear old Puri- 
tan city would lift their patrician eyes in amazement if 
they knew that Mrs. Van Arman had invited her. But in 
Vienna what would you? ‘The count was immensely 
rich, the countess was unspeakably charming. Besides, 
her friends all say that there were extenuating circum- 
stances. Her first husband is described as a man of iron, 
hard, inflexible, unlovesome. — 

‘* And did that justify the Countess Amalia in dishonor- 
ing his name, and abandoning his home and children ?”’ 

The tone was low and jintense. Turning toward Dr. 
Jorgensen, we were startled at the pallor of his face. 

‘‘ Why, no, my dear doctor. Who can justify 1 woman 
in such a course ?” 

But mamma faltered. She could not defend her beau- 
tiful acquaintance, and yet her heart was so soft. 

‘* Madame—dear madame!” said the tutor, his voice 
fairly quivering with excitement, *‘ you know not what a 
proud, adoring husband saffers in such a case.” 

‘‘ But,” said mamma, desperately, ‘‘ the Countess Ama- 
lia’s husband was not an adoring one. Duke Drensen 
himself told me-—— 

A groan that curdled our blood checked this speech. 

‘* My God ! that fiend—that monster here? Oh, God ! 
and yet thy heavens smile |” 

We were all terribly startled—mamma was white as 
death. We all remembered then that Dr. Jorgensen had 
not met the duke, being by chance out when that gentle- 
man called. And the acquaintance was only three weeks 
old—old enough, however, for our Vienna friends to smile 
when the duke made his graceful obeisance to Mrs. Van 
Arman. A man just past the prime of life, stately, hand- 
some, cordial, with great bonhomie, and of a charming gal- 
lantry. Woe liked the duke, and did not everybody fall in 
love with our pretty mamma ?. 

How white she was now ! 

‘Dr. Jorgensen, you pain me. The duke is my friend.” 

‘‘Your friend! Pardon me, madame! Your friend !” 

His face was a sight/to behold,. Scorn and contempt 
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fought there for the mastery. Great drops of sweat broke 
out on his forehead. He wiped them away with a shaking 
hand. It was too awful. 

Mamma began to cry. Nathalie had stood aside, pale 
and trembling, but now she went softly up to the tutor, 
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touched his arm gently, and uttered a word or two. 


It wrought upon him like a spell. Pussion died, and 


sorrow — hope- 
less SOrTOW, 
succeeded. 

‘* Forgive me, 
dear friends— 
forgive me! 
You think me 
mad — violent. 
But you do not 
know how I 
have - suffered. 
Hear me, and 
then pity me— 
for you will 
pity me I 
know your 
hearts—so 
sweet, so good, 
so tender.” 

He sank 
down in a 
Jauteuil His 
aspect was that 
of a man worn 
out by pain. It 
was Nathalie 


who sang for - 


him, pressed it 
upon him, re- 


ceived his look: . 


of adoring 


gratitude, and — 


turned away to 
hide the trem- 
ulous blushes 
: that made her 
beautiful as 
Aurora. 

And then, in 
the hushed 
night, we heard 
the tutor’s 
story. 

He spoke 
with pale face 
and bent head, 
and in a low, 
sorrowWw-worn 
voice. I saw 
Nathalie’s eyes 
burning with 
an intense 
azure light, 
and her atti- 
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tude of absorbed attention had more in it than grace. 


‘‘Ts it possible she cares for this man ?” I thought, and 
then the foolish fancy fled, abashed, as she looked up and 
smiled, with her candid sweetness. 

‘“‘Twelve years ago,” said the tutor, ‘‘ there lived in 


the village of Toro a doctor named Uhlik Jorgensen.” 


- Just a slight quiver of the eyelids showed how Nathalie 
was listening to the story of the tutor’s life 


é 


‘*He was the son of honest, poor parents, who, how- 
ever, were well-born, and who, with that divine parental 
love which God puts into the hearts of good men and 
women, had worked hard and fared meagrely to give their 
son an education that should place him above the neces- 
sity of grinding manual toil. The lad had a taste for 
study. He applied himself diligently, and cherished no 
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expensive 
habits, so that 
when the time 
came to lay his 


good parents 


‘under the 


green hillocks, 
where they 
should rest in 
holy sleep, he 
was the owner 


of a neat house 


in Toro, and 
earning an in- 
come which 
sufficed for the 
modest wants 
of his wife— 
whom he 
adored — and 
himself. 


‘** To be sure, 
he must work 
hard—rise at 
midnight and 
fight his way 
through blind- 
ing snows to 
the sick - bed, 
watch  vigi- 
lantly all the 
chill, white 
night, and 
struggle home 
in the gray 
morning. But 
his wife met 
him there. 
The simple 
breakfast was 
sweet to him, 
because she 
had prepared 
it. He never 
could be grate- 
ful enough to 
her for com- 
ing to his 
humble home, 
for she was 
lovely and fair 
enough to 
shine and reign 


/ in palaces. 


‘‘But the good Lutheran pastor, her father, had taught 
her that true happiness does not consist in wealth or rank, 
and the simple Dr. Jorgensen believed she had learned the 
lesson well. Did not her soft eyes smile up at him when 
he came home from a long night’s work? Did she not 
come and put her tender hands in his, and lean her slight 
weight upon his strong arms? Poor fool! he did not 


know the heart of woman. 
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‘‘A few years sped away. A child was born to them, 
and died. Times grew hard. When the doctor took his 
wife out in his little pony-cart, he saw her gaze longingly 
at the silk dresses and elegant furs of some ladies who 
dashed past them. He scowled, and cursed the fate that 
made him poor. 

‘‘ They took another turn, and came again face to face 
with the lordly wealth. A gentleman lolling among the 
cushions gazed at the doctor’s beautiful wife with a bold 
— of admiration. 

‘That is Duke Drensen and the ladies of his family,’ 
a said, "with pink, blashing cheeks. 

eet ‘ A'ooa looking man,’ he said. 

“«* Ah! but the daughter is pretty, and the poor count- 
ess—how pale she looks ! I heard that he had come home 
to the Castle Damebrog for her health. - Will they ask us 
to come and see them, do you think ?’ 

‘*< Tt is altogether unlikely,’ said Dr. Jorgensen. 

‘The face of the beautiful creature at his side clouded, 
and his heart grew tender. After all, poor child, she was 
young enough to enjoy society and the admiration she was 
sure to attract. “Why should he wrap himself up in 1 his 
pride, and hold aloof ? 

“‘*T will pay my respects to the duke, my dear Elise, 
if you desire it.’ 

. *QOh, will you! Dear Uhlik, you are so good. There 
will be dinners and balls at the castle, and—it is so dull 
at home.’ 

‘*So dull at home! He went about with an aching 
heart that day, but he called on the duke. The duko re- 
turned the cal], curbed his admiration in the doctor’s 
presence, was respectful and courteous, and urged them 
to visit the castle. Led by the longing in his wife's eyes, 
Dr. Jorgensen accepted. 

‘The first visit led on to more, till it became almost a 
daily habit for Dr. Jorgensen and his wife to dine at the 
castle, Lf they failed to go, the duke’s carriage came 
for them, and when they presented themselves, they were 
met by affectionate reproaches. 

‘* What irked the doctor most was the fact that this hos- 
pitality eked out the miserable living which was all he 
could earn. -But how could he see his beautiful wife sit 
down to black bread while game and a hundred delicacies 
waited for her on the duke’s table? And Elise was so 
happy all that Summer, and more beautiful than ever. 
And as for him, he worshiped her more wildly than be- 
fore. For the sickness that impended might take her 
from him, and this awfal responsibility made her tenfold 
more dear.” 

‘‘But the sickness came, and Icft her safe, and the 
proud mother of two lovely twin boys. Now they petted 
her more than ever at the castle. The duke declared that 
he should charge himself with the education of the twins. 

“© That Autumn the duke’s danghter married, and went 
to reside at Copenhagen. In the early Winter the count- 
ess died. Now more than ever the duke claimed their 
society. They almost lived at the castle—going thither 
every morning, and returning late in the eyening. Some- 
times when they returned to their small cottage, Elise 
would look around, and sigh. 

“** Do you covet the castle and its splendor ?’ the doctor 
sould say, with a pang. 

‘**No, for I have you. But I do wish, Uhlik, you could 
get rich lw 

**It got to hannt him day and Hidaka to achieve 
this wish of his wife’s, At last, one day in Spring, a letter 
came to him. It offered him a professorship in a medical 
college in Hamburg. 

‘* Elise’s beautiful eyes glowed. 


‘** Now, my husband, is the golden opportunity! You 
must go at once to the examination.” 

‘*So in haste he got himself ready, embraced Elise, and 
started. He had never been separated from her before 
since their marriage, and he will carry down into the dark- 
ness of the grave the picture of her as she stood, her baby 
boys clinging to her hands, the Spring sun shining on her 
hair, and on her fair, pink cheeks, 

‘* Let me hasten to the end. 

‘‘He went to Hamburg, was examined, accepted, prom- 
ised a salary that was wealth to him, and hurried back to 
Toro with the news. He found his house shutup. His 
wife was then at the castle) He hastened thither. On 
the way he met Waldemar, the overseer of the estate. The 
fellow leered at him. 

‘***So my lord and your lady are off pleasuring.” 

**In a minute the doctor had him by the throag. 

‘«¢ What do you mean ?’ he shouted. 

‘**¢Mean ? Why, that Duke Drensen and Mrs. Jorgen- 
sen went up to Copenhagen three days since |’ 

“** Great God I’ 

**The man stared at him compassionately. 

*** Don’t take it to heart so, doctor. Wo aM thought 
*twould turn out so ; but a light woman is best got rid of.’ 

“‘ The doctor staggered back. He did not know what 
he did. ‘They brought out his boys, and he took them 
home. 

‘‘Three days more of agony he waited. The children 
cried for mamma and bread. The night of the third day 
he saw the splendid carriage of the duke flash by. He 
hurried to the castle. The servants had orders not to 
admit him. He demanded his wife. A note was brought 


-from the duke saying that his wife would not return to 


him, that she was weary of poverty and work, and would 
remain at the castle. | 

‘‘Then his reason broke down. He fell ill of a raging 
fever. When, after weeks of illness, he came to himself, 
the duke had gone, and taken Elise with him, to Italy. 

‘‘The: miserable man lived on in a torpid, half-con- 
scious state. That Autumn a pestilence swept away his two 
boys. He broke up his home, and became a world-wan- 
derer. At last he sat down by your happy fireside, sweet 
madame—at last he thought he could forget his woes. But 
the duke’s name is spoken, and all the old apnonte start 
up and gibber at him.” 

A siience fell. 

“The woman—the unhappy woman a whispered 
mamma, 

‘She died in Italy, too late repentant, and praying for 
the husband and children she had forsaken.” 

His head was dropped forward. He was worn out with 
the recital. We all stole softly out, and left him with his 
grief. Nathalie spoke first. 

‘*Mamma!” with blazing eyes, ‘‘ you must never re- 
ceive the duke here again !’’ 

**Oh, but, my dear, I must,” cried mamma, perplexel 
and distressed ; ‘‘ for, do you know, he proposed to me to- 
day, and he is coming to-morrow for an answer !” . 

A blank amazement kept us all silent. 

Duke Drensen came the next morning. What bo 
thought of his rejection—where success had seemed so 
hopeful—I do not know. Mamma said afterward that 
there was an awful scene. 

I peeped through the Venetian blind, and saw himstride 
angrily across the garden. Then I almost cried out, 
for who should step from one of the arbors but Dr. Jor- 
gensen ! 

The duke whitened. His hand went to his) breast- 
pocket, 
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‘‘ Fool !” said the doctor, with a smile of scorn. Keep 
your wretched life, but swear to me to leave Vienna, or:I 


will brand you as a coward and a villain in all the club- | 


houses of the city.” 

The duke’s face crimsoned with anger. He swore a 
bitter oath, and then the two men grappled. I saw Dr. 
Jorgensen snatch the duke’s cane, and then the blows fell 
sharp and fast for the space of three minutes, till the pliant 
stick dropped from his hand in shreds, | 

‘‘'There ! coward ! bully ! seducer! Though you have 
royal blood in your veins, I have beaten you like a dog— 

ol” ? | 
. Oh, the unutterable contempt and loathing in the tone ! 

Something flashed—a bullet hissed! I screamed and 
ran out; but when I reached the spot, the duke had fied, 
and Dr, Jorgensen lay bleeding, pale, but a smile on his 
lips. 

"Where did Nathalie come from ? Here she was on the 
ground, stanching the blood with her white handkerchief, 
and crying through her tears : 

‘‘Not unto death, oh God ! not unto death !” 

| He put up one arm, and drew her face down to his lips. 
4‘*For the first time in many years I have desired to 
live, oh, my darling! Please God, I will.” 

They came and carried him in. He did live; and when 
next he came out, it was only to go to the nearest ¢hurch, 


where Nathalie, looking almost too beautiful, gave herself : 


to him for ever. | ee 
Ahd so his sad life had a compensation. Such perfect 
wedded happiness may well sometimes round a youth of 
SOrrow. : 
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,THE EMPIRE OF ANNAM, 
AND THE FRENCH COLONY OF COCHIN CHINA. 


‘Wuire England has been building up her power in 
Hindostan, France has secured a foothold in Further In- 
dia, and has been steadily increasing her influence, al- 
though little notice is taken of it, and in our current news 
of the day there is seldom allusion made to it. 

Annam lies between 8° 45’ and 23° 22’ north latitude, 
and 105° to 109° east longitude. It consists of a strip of 
country 965 miles in lergth, and varying from 415 to 60 
miles in width ; area about 98,000 square miles, or a littlo 
more than half the size of France. 

The kingdom is divided into two principal parts—the fif- 
teen provinces of Tonquin in the northern and ten other 
provinces in tho southern latitudes, with a population of 
some twelve or thirteef million, ten million of whom be- 
long to the Tonquin provinces. 

In 234 u.c., this territory was conquered by the Chi- 
nese, who held possession of it for about five hundred 
years, when they ceased to govern it. It was infested, 
rather than governed, by wild hordes until 1406. China 
reconquered the country in 1406, but abandoned it again 
in 1428. In 1471 Cochin China was completely subjected 
by Tonquin, but in 1553 threw off tho yoke, and until 
1748 was governed by both a nominal and real sovereign, 
the latter of whom was @ military commander anda regent. 
The nominal sovereigns then obtained the mastery, and 

. yuled in the midst of anarchy till 1774, when, in the reign 
of Caungshung, the revolution of Yinyac and his brothers 
overturned their power. Bishop Adran,a French mis 

esionary, the tutor of the late King’s son, obtained for him 
the alliance of Louis XVI; and, with the aid of a few of 
his countrymen, was the main cause of the restoration of 
his pupil Gia-long to the ancestral throne, which he 
mounted in 1802, 


Civilization then made a gr2at stride. Public improve- 
ments were commenced ; the coasts were surveyed, and 
trade promoted. But Gia-long died in 1819, and an ille- 
gitimate son was invested in 1821 by the Court of Pekin 
with the Empire of Tonquin and Cochin China. 

French influence was not confined to missionary work. 
Just before the French Revolution, the Government of 
Louis XVL occupied and fortified some of the coast towns 
of Lower Cochin China, which were more or less suocessful 
in extending their power, until they finally, in 1860, en- 
tirely conquered Saigon, which was made the capital of a 
new French colony. The territory of this colony com- 
prises the three provinces of Dongnai, Bien-hoa and Sai- 
gon—equal in size to about o tenth part of France, It 
includes the lower portion of Cambodia, The French 
were primarily moved to this occupation by the perseou- 
tions which existed against the Ohristians, of whom thero 
were in Cochin China about 400,000. 

The present King of Annam received his crown through 
the intrigues of the mandarins, who wrested it from his 
elder brother. His Majesty Tu Duc is a miserable nonen- 
tity. He lives among his wives and certain grand man- 
darins. The chief aims of his useless life are the chase, 
attending ‘sacrifices, and shutting himself up at certain 
seasons in the palace which contains the monuments of his 
ancestors. “ Although from long custom all the common 
people hide themselves from the presence of royalty and 
the great kneel in his path with downcast eyes, Ta Duo: 
knows nothing of the government of his country, whoso 
etiquette has rendered him at once the most slavish and 
ignorant person in his dominions, Still he is master of tho 
lives of all his subjects, and his first minister trembles be- 
fore him, giving way to his every caprice. Nevertheless, 
he is politically but the instrument of his mandarins—a 


_very different monarch from Gie-long. He is not at all 


stately in his bearing, and does not put on half the airs 
of his mandarins, who assume the most ridicplous atti- 
tudes while moving among the common people, These 
scatter on the approach of their superiors, with a pretense 
of great respect ; but no sooner have their excellencies dis- 
appeared, than o laugh is raised at their expense. The 
Annamites are a nation of sycophants, They are obsequi- 
ous to strangers, but make merry at their expense behind 
their backs. 

The language and dress of these people are derived from 
China. The language is monosyllabic, with no inflexions. 
They can sound the 4, d and 7, which the Chinese cannot 
pronounce. Their literature is Chinese, but their only 
books appear to be on medicine and the works of Confu- 
cius. They are cn extremely superstitious people, are 
Buddhists, and perpetually offer sacrifices for relief from 
the cholera and other scourges. At such times the poorer 
classes, who live principally on rice, have an opportunity 
to get a good meal, for the food offerings aro consumed by 
them at the close of the mummeries, . 

King Tu Duc has an army at Hué of about six thousand 
men, and there are probably altogether no more than fifty 
thousand men-at-arms in the entire kingdom. There are 
also about eight hundred elephants. All the men are liable 
to serve, and the Age at which they are chosen is about 
eighteen. They must then serve until age or infirmity 
compels them to quit the army. At the end of the first 
three years they are furloughed for a like period, and re- 
ceive grants of land to till for the support of their families. 
They are described as strong, hardy-looking men, clothed 
in scarlet woolens, sometimes trimmed with blue or yellow, 
wearing a conical helmet of wicker-work. During tho 
latter part of the last century the French supplied them 
with 10,000 stand of arms, and their discipline and modo 
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The climate of Annam is nof 
healthy, but although the or- 
dinary European would prob- 
ably not be equal to field 
labor, he might safely direct 
agricultural pursuits; and it 
is to be regretted that Euro- 
pean enterprise should not al- 
ready be more active in a 
field which promises remuner- 
ative results. The rivers and 
canals are safe, and being 
navigable, produce can be 
carried cheaply and easily. 

' Rice is the principal article of 
culture in Annam, and there 
are six different sorts grown. 
Maize, cotton, yams, sweet 
potatoes, pulse and fruit are 
the other chief objects of cul- 
tivation. 

The coast is sometimes 


of warfare is a ciose copy of 
the European. 

The navy is insignificant, 
but Tu Duc has lately been 
presented by the French 
‘Government with some fine 
vessels, of which the people 
are not a little proud. Their 
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give them a great deal of 
trouble if they dared. - The 
mandarins are especially jeal- 
ous and two-faced. As for 
the King, he is too indolent 
and apathetic, and too much 
governed by his ministers, to 
have much feeling in the 
matter. oe | : ' + gw AUDIENCE WITH THE EMPBROR OF AXMAM.— 


visited by violent tempeste, 

which in one way are bene- 
ficial to the people. The air 
is purged of its malarial pro- 
perties, and the deluge of raia 

which accompanies the wind- 

storm washes away impurities 
which the apathy of the people 

permits to accumulate. How- 

ever, they dread these visita- 
tions, and are so alarmed that 
they can scarcely find courage 
to save themselves and their 
goods. 

Raw silk is largely produced 
in Tonquin, but European 
skill is needed in properly 
tilling the ground. Women 
are the principal field-labor--, 
ers, and are very poorly paid, 
wretched creatures. 

A NATIVE HUT, ANNAM. The buffalo is domesticated, 
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and useful in agriculture ; the ox is small, and of a red- ; kind. At Hué (the capital) hogs are generally stall fed, 
dish-brown hue, but beef is not a popular food. Sheep | and are not allowed to roam at Jarge. Poultry is abund- 
are scarce, and of poor kind. Goats abound. The hog | ant, and game-cocks are trained for fighting. The horses 
(Chinese breed) is a favorite animal, and of a very fine | are poor and few in number. 
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The diet of the people would disgust European taste, 
for, although rice and fish with vegetables are their chief 
food, rats, mice, worms, putrid meats and entrails fre- 
quently form a pot-pourri. The King and nobility are 
addicted to elephant’s flesh, of which none others are per- 
mitted to partake. 

A European traveler amusingly describes a (¢le-a-téfe din- 
ner with a mandarin whose dishes were as doubtful as his 
manners, although in a most ludicrous way he attempted 
to copy his guest’s actions, His hair (chignon) and fore- 
head were enveloped in a gorgeous turban fresh from Ton- 
quin ; his feet had no covering but immense red sandals, 
and over his ordinary blouse he worea blue tunic. The 
cuffs and collar of his shirt were filthy, and his nails vied 
With them in dirt and length. 

The Annamites are divided into two grand classes—the 
mandarins and the people, The latter are registered and 
unregistered. The unregistered are the very poor who 
can pay no tithes—those who are without habitation. The 
registered nominate and elect the members of the muni- 
cipal council. The mandarins, are those who hold the 
higher offices, and actually govern the council. The prin- 
cipal mandarins are the mayor, the chief magistrate and the 
comptrollers, But mayor, magistrate, councilmen and the 
people have one thing in common—dirt. His honor the 
mayor scratches his body furiously with nails longer and 
dirtier than those which belong to the people. 

Skin diseases are universal ; but rarely do the Annam- 
ites resort to the remedies which are furnished by indigen- 
ous plants and herbs. Marshy plains, heating foods, bad 
water, insufficient clothing in Winter, wretched habita- 
tions where men and beasts herd in common, and little 
regard to cleanliness—together tend to produce the 
disease, which gives the population a most unsavory ap- 
pearance. Soap is not unknown, but is never used for 
purposes of personal ablution. In seacoast villages they 
dare not bathe for fear of tho sharks, and avoid the rivers, 
which they claim are poisonous. Their ablutions are there- 
fore limited ; and their chief occupation is in the chase of 
parasites, which cover their bodies and swarm in their 
long and handsomo hair. 

Although these people are by no means nice with regard 
to their food, the resources of the country for good living 
are excellent. Both river and sea-fish are very good and 
abundant, costing but a mero trifle. Eggs are always to 
be had, and vegetables of all kinds are procurable. 

A stranger would note but little difference in the dress 
of the sexes, . The costume is not unlike that of a priest, 
the tunic and pantaloons of the men being shorter ean 
those of the women. ; 

On the turban which covers the head, not caiiraatane 
is placed the conical headgear. The women, however, 
generally wear a round hat, not unlike a gryere cheese in 
form. 

Their walk is peculiar, They go barefooted, and they 
strut without bending the knee, with chest and stomach 
pompously projected. From this gait results a certain 
balancing of the body and a movement of the hips which 
gives to the women a lascivious, and to the men a preten- 
tious, air. 


The Annamites are short, with a lozenze-like face of a 


dirty-yellow hue, angular features, jaws large, projecting 
ckeek-bones, nose short, mouth large and red, disclosing 
teeth black with the stains of betel arec and tobacco. This 
tout ensemble, to which may be added the most uiter disre- 
gard of cleanliness of dress or person, presents a pretty 
sorry picture, 

The women carry their children on their hips.) The 
heads of these little ones are kept shaved until they arrive 


at adolescence, The young men seldom show signs of a 
beard until they are thirty, and their faces are sad and 
ghastly. Their eyes are rounder and smaller than those 
of the Chinese. Tho men seldom exceed five feet three 
inches in stature, which is below the ordinary standard of 
the Malays and Siamese. They are quite musoular. 
Some travelers have reported many of the women mand: 
some, and with rather fair complexions. 

Opinions vary as to the intelligence of the Annaaation: 
but they have been generally described as rather bright, 
without possessing originality or invention, yet exhibiting 
a great aptitude for imitation. Finlaysen declares them 
to be sprightly, animated, good-natured, and altogether 
destitute of the solemn reserve of the Chinese; always 
laughing and chattering, volatile, capricious and "change- 
able, vain, and endowed with considerable national pride. 
They have never been accused of ferocity, and are affable, 
kind and attentive to strangers. And the lower-orders are 
not rapacious, although a despotic, illiberal and avari- 
cious Government has unquestionably made all within the 
influence of the Court the most arrant thieves, In-their 
manners and behavior they are polite, but ceremonious. 

The people are made up of several races : 1, the Cochin 
Chinese and Tonquinese, who are similar in person, and 
most of their habits and customs, to the Chinese; 2, the 
Cambodians, in physical qualities, manners, etc., more 
resembling the Siamese ; 3, the Moi race, inhabiting the 
mountainous country between Oochin China and Cam- 
bodia, believed by some to have been the aborigines, said 
to be black like the Caffres, and in a savagestate. Besides 
the native races, there are 25,000 Chinese who work tho 
mines and trade in metals in Tonquin, and many others 
who are scttled in the commercial towns, but mostly in 
the northern provinces. The other strangers are chiefly 
Malays. 

The mandarins are full of intrigue, and are ever on tlio 
watch to share spoils, In the Bay of Tourane floats ‘an 
old steamship, once the property of an intelligent native, 
who became interpreter to the French Government. Ho 
is now ruined, imprisoned—perhaps he has been murdered. 
He quitted the French service and obtained a commission 
to purchase at Hong Kong ships for his Majesty Tu Duc. 
Although he returned with a hideous assortment of hulks, 
the experiment was a success; he filled his coffers, and 
turned his attention to pastures new, finally obtaining a 
valuable mining territory at Tonquin. He bought a small 
steamship, avd in time became very wealthy. | The 
European tastes which he had acquired forbade his in- 
timate association with the mandarins, and since he made 
no offer to share hig spoils with any of them, he was de- 
nounced by them and condemned to death. If he was 
not at once deprived of life, it was for political reasons. 

The Cochin Chinese are said to understand the art of 
shipbuilding better than any others. The construction 
would not disgrace European manufacturers, but the ma- 
terial is rude. They are built from five to one hundred 
tons burden, but principally between sixteen and thirty 
tons, sharp at either end, and the deck one-third longer 
than the keel. Their bottoms mostly consist of wicker- 
work, covered on the outside by a coating, one-half inch 
thick, of ga/qal, a close and durable mixture of pitch, oil, 
lime, ete. ‘The sides and deck are bound together with 
cross-bulkheads, and as the larger vessels usually belong to 
a joint stock company of merchants, there are as many sep- 
arate holds as owners. The fishing-boats and others, fifty 
feet in length, are made of five long planks, extending 
from stem to stern, their edges mortised, tightened with 
wooden pins, and bound together by twisted bamboo 
fibres, At each end they are raised much higher, and 
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painted, gilded oni ornamented with figures of dragons 
and serpents. They often carry a covered cabin, built 
like a house upon the deck; from one to three sails of 
matting, which, in the northern provinces, are often 
square, and more like those of Europe ; a wooden anchor 
with one fluke; shrouds and cables of rattan. 

A visit to the main street of a principal village is thus 
described: As the stranger entered, the children fled from 
him in alarm, uttering piercing cries. The dogs barked, 
the women sought hiding-places, and soon not one was to 
be seen. As for the men, they stared with curious eyes at 
the stranger, and became convulsed with laughter as soon 
as he had passed on. Even the buffuloes bellowed as they 
fixed their large eyes on him, and seemed asif they, also, 
were about to tramp away in alarm, although these very 
animals had the reputation of being ferocious. 

Arrived at the market-place, the visitor saw about a 
hundred men and women surrounded by wicker-baskets 

containing provisions, As he stopped before a booth, some 
of those individuals who are found all over the world, and 
who act as touters, mediums and interpreters, gesticulat- 
ing, proffered their services, and when the question of 
price arose they became noisy and disputative with the 
merchants, He was glad to pay them a trifle and get away. 
The young women fled from their stalls or boeths as he 
drew near; the matrons hid their faces, being jealous of 
disclosing their features to the stranger. As for the old 
dames, they threw “‘ Billingsgate” at the ones: and ig- 
nored the would-be purchaser. 

When we have seen one Annamite dwelling—if we except 
the very poor ones—we have seen all. It is not unlike a 
ioagoda, wooden, with a veranda, and more or less orna- 
‘mented in quaint fashion, according to the means of the 
owner, in some instances faience being used to embellish 
the outer walls ; and from a distance the effect is quite 
pretty. 

The traveler was permitted to inspect the principal 
dwelling, which he found comfortable and unique. He 
was not permitted to enter the apartments assigned to the 
women. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the women of 
Annam are all modest or retiring, or that they are guarded 
with anything like the strictness and jealousy which char- 
actcrizo most Eastern nations. Bigamy is common 
amongst them. Young girls and women yield their per- 
sons indiscriminately to men until they are married. Be- 
fore that time they are at liberty to do as they please, and 
do not lose the respect of their fellows, 

The mandarins are surprised when the traveler refuses 
to accept a temporary wife, and they consider that they are 
only hospitable in introducing him to young girls who 
are not remarkable for bashfulness ; indeed, according to 


some travelers, the advances of the fair sex are positively - 


embarrassing. 

Hué, which is the residence of the King, is also the abid- 
ing-place of the ambassadors from other countries, A visit 
to Hué is thus described : ‘‘There is only one great way 
through the province—that of Tourane—to Hué, and it 
always presents an auimated aspect. In the middle of the 
road is a footway, paved with bricks. Here there is a busy 
march of merchants, carrying bales suspended from long 
bamboos which rest on their shoulders, Fine elephants 
move along with majestic gait; babies—fine ones, too—in 
pleaty are met, riding on their mothers’ hips. They cry 
loudly as the barbarian approaches, and the politeness with 
which the mandarins and storekeepers make way, proves 
that a foreigner is quite a novelty in the streets of Hué.” 

A house at Hué, the best to be found there, can be 
bought for $600; but the natives are rapacious enough, 


and by one year’s rental to a foreigner, frequently get back 
the price they originally paid for the dwelling. 

Women are bought and sold at Hnué, and over parts c* 
Annam. The ordinary price paid is about $30, while a 
beauty may be had for $60. However, these fair dames 
are pretty expensive acquisitions. 

There are gardens at Hué which are delightful retreats ; 
here flourish the orange and ths lemon-trees. The cay-ban, 
or umbrella-tree, affords a delightful shade to the weary 
wayfarer. In these gardens many of the rich natives have 
placed little monuments in memory of their ancestors, in 
the form, many of them, of small pagodas, wherein are 
placed tables on which objects of silver and cardboard aye 
arranged, many of them like children’s toys. For instance, 
& mandarin will be represented with his horse, or his boat 
and his umbrellas; and the vanity of the people causes 
them to augment the number of their ancestors’ posses- 
sions. The poor are content to place a little wooden altar 
beneath one of the beautiful trees. 

It is amusing to note the manner in which the Chinese 
portion of the population treat the Annamites, to whom 
they consider themselves vastly superior. Even an ordi- 
nary Chinese cook will address a mandarin in tones most 
supercilions, ‘‘In fact,” says a traveler, ‘‘I would not 
huve dared to address the mandarin in tones as rough and 
abrupt as did my own Chinese hired man.” So much for 
caste. On the other hand, the mandarins are sometimes 
very insolent to foreigners, one of whom tells us how he 
was refused justice by two men acting as magistrates, It 
seems that a servant of the traveler had been abused by an 
Annamite, a sturdy fellow, who also threatencd any who 
interfered. On the arrival of the mandarins who had been 
sent for, they made light of the crime, and refused to have 
the rascal punished. Losing all patience, the foreigner 
turned on the principal mandarin and cried, ‘‘ Look you 
here, sir! I have long enough put up with your insolence, 
and I could cause yonr punishment by writing to my min- 
ister, or your superiors. However, I shall do neither of 
these things; I intend to handle you fellows myself.” 
Then he added, with assumed ferocity, ‘‘Have you a 
sword?” Then he turned to his servant and bade him 
bring his own. At the sight of this weapon, the man- 
darin turned all colors. The others seized him by ths 
arm, and held the point of the sword in close proximity to 
the mandarin’s nose, saying, ‘‘ You will find it a little more 
uncomfortable very soon, my friend.” 

At this the terrified mandarin exclaimed that ne had no 
sword—that he did not like such a settlement of the difti- 
culty ; and ended by promising to give the culprit o 
proper punishment for his criminal assault. 

The witty Frenchman who tells this story adds : ‘‘ They 
are a bad lot, these mandarins: but, parbleu! ‘le sabre de 
mon pére’ is by no means a bad instrument with which to 
compel them to be reasonable and well-behaved.” 

Distinguished persons, military and others, in Annam, 
are not decorated with the medal or the ribbon ; but they 
carry on their dress certain embroidered Chinese charac- 
ters. But medals are given to strangers, of gold or 
silver, according to their rank. 

Tho audience-chamber of the First Minister at Hné is as 
plain and unpretending as the simplest New England 
schoolhonse. He sits, tailor-fashion, on a plain wooden 
bench, and administers justice. He has his pipe and his 
coffee, and beside him, at a polite distance, sit the inter- 
preters. Opposite him, on an equally plain bench, sits 
the individual who is admitted to audience. On each side 
are about a hundred well-armed guards, powerful and 
fierce-visazed. The minister wore a plain garment of fine 
silk. He is of)middle age, tall,)very thin, and his features 
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ELEPHANT MILITARY DRILL UNDER THE WALLS OF HUS. ood 
are not at all agreeable. His hair and beard are rough | feet, with their nails over an inch in length, which grate © 
and sparse. When ho is not laughing vulgarly and bois- | unpleasantly against each other. It is not, it may well be 
terously, he always wears an unpleasant, mocking smile. | imagined, a pleasant thing to accept from his filthy fingers 
His manners, like those of all Annamites, are disgustingly | the cigar which he habitually offers. | 
coarse. Having taken off his shoes, he sits on his dirty | One of the greatest public demonstrations, and most de- 
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lighting royalty, is the exercises of the elephants (useful in | ceases, and as the smoke curls away, huge forms stand 
war times) under the walls of Hué, the capital. From the | out in bold relief, They are the elephants, twenty in 
guns of the citadel proceeds a deafening roar, and the | number. A few are of gigantic size, and ferocious, One 
plain beneath the walls, which is the field of mancuvro, | in particular is so wicked and dreaded, that he is secured 
is enveloped in clouds of smoke. Suddenly the noise | by chains as strong as those which are used to anchor a 
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JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 


man-of-war. Mounted on their backs are soldiers of An- 
nam, who carry lances and small fags. Troops of soldiers, 
in stage costume, follow at the heels of the animals and 
excite them. They advance in two lines against immense 
palisades, defended by manikins, life-size, armed with 
pikes and wooden guns. Behind these immense dolls 
stand real soldiers, who fire real guns into the air, and 
then hasten to a place of safety ; for the elephants are 
rushing forward, making the ground tremble beneath their 
heavy tread. On they come, tearing down the palisades 
and with fury casting the manikins into the air. What 
with the smoke, the fusilade, and the cries and shouts, it 
is almost overpowering, though intensely ludicrous. As 
soon as the fun is over, they pick up the killed and 
wounded—manikins, . 

In the Province of Hué, beyond a placo called Batruc, 
the Mois, savage or wild men, exist in large numbers. 
They go almost nude, and always carry with them long 
pipes and poisoned arrows; some have rough musical 
instruments, with which they produce monotonous airs, 
Batouc is not a pleasant country, winds and rains prevail- 
ing, but there is excellent sport to be had in hunting the 
wild bulls, which are of large size. Their heads are 
small, and surmounted by gigantic horns, not infrequently 
nine feet in length, They do not attack man until they 
are interfered with, and are more furious when alone than 
when in company with the herd. But’the greatest danger 
to be found in hunting these wild buils is an attack by 
the tigers, which abound, and great care is needful, or the 
hunter will fall a victim to his love of sport. 

It is a very difficult operation to kill one of these wild 
balls. They sometimes escape altogether, literally rid- 
dled with large bullets. 

The burial ceremonies of persons of distinction at Hué 
fre very imposing. At every few steps the cortége stops 
at a signal given by the priest. The palanquin containing 
the body is borne by a large number of men, sorae thirty 
or forty. The priest strikes a conple of small sticks to- 
gether, and the action is repeated by some of the attend- 
ants ; then the pall-bearers set down the coffin, the priest 
recites a prayer, and the gongs and tom-toms are vigor- 
ously beaten, although scarcely drowning by their noise 
the cries of those who are hired to “weep at the cere- 
mony.” They are arrayed in white, and surround the rel- 
atives of the deceased ; others are engaged to carry the 
mementoes which are to be left at the grave. The journey 
by land is very short, since the dead are ordered to be 
conveyed to their last resting-place in the water. This is 
owing to the prevalence of cholera at certain seasons, and 
such sanitary precautions are quite necessary. 

The pleasure barges of the King are, externally, rather 
plain, but are fitted up handsomely within. They havea 
heavy stern and a long narrow prow. The barges are pro- 
pelled by rowers, who use an oar not very unlike that of 
the Turkish boatmen, . 

The people of Amnam are fond of music, theatrical per- 
formances and all kinds of sport and amusement. The 
instruments in vogue are gongs, drums, violins, flutes, 
and guitars, But their tones are noisy and harsh. The 
more discordant the sounds the greater is the applause 
which the musicians receive, 

They are fond of the games of shuttlecock and football. 
They train cocks and quails to fight, and are great jugglers. 

The upper classes delight in elephant, tiger and buffalo 
hunting. They are passionately fond of fireworks, and 
spend a large portion of their time at cards and dice. 

The ordinary theatres are very plain, being mere sheds, 
built by the soldiers, and hung around with cotton stuff ; 
the intorior is divided into three compartments, raised two 


or three feet from the ground. The musicians crouch on 
one side of the stage. The ordinary public are admitted 
to a sort of pit, while the better class have reserved seats 
on An elevated platform. The performers are of both 
sexes, There is no entrance price, but gratuities are 
thrown on the stage, and are received by the actors with 
great delight. The music which accompanies a ridiculous 
performance is deafening and inharmonious, and the mo- 
notony of the entire performance is not relieved by the 
graceful movements of female dancers, 

According to the French official budget in 1877, the 
King of Annam does not draw from Annam (the French 
colony) over 1,000,000 francs per annum, yet it has a budget 
of about 14,000,000 francs. 

The principal importations are metals, tea, textile fabrics 
(especially English cottons), wines, spirita, refined sugars, 
opium, porcelain, faience, and European and Chinese pot- 
tery, oil, flour, charcoal, Chinese medicines, preserves, to- 
bacco, perfumery, clothing of all kinds, books and Parisian 
novelties. ) 

The exports comprise rice, fish, dried and salted, dried 
vegetables, cotton, raw sugar, skins, raw silk, pepper, oil, - 
lard, areca-nuts, cocoanuts, tobacco, indigo, feathers, wax 
and honey, cardamom, ivory, tortoise-shell, ete. Rice is 
the chief export ; 350,000 tons were exported in 1876, prin- 
cipally to Hong Kong. 

The imports and exports are pretty equally balanced, 
but the value of the first somewhat exceeds that of the last 
named, representing a total of 160,000,000 francs (about 
$30,000,000). 

- Annam will doubtless become a very important colony, 
and is to-day attracting thonsands of Frenchmen to its 
shores. In some quarters of India some little anxiety is 
expressed, owing to the position now held by the French, 
especially since they have recognized the sovereign of 
Cambodia as independent, while he is really dependent on 
Siam, which is at enmity with the Burmese provinces of 
India, 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE.’ 


His LIFE IN THIS COUNTRY—CURIOSITIES OF BONAPARTE PARK, 


JosErH BoNaPARTE was known in this country as the 
Count de Survelliers, taking his title from the name of 
one of his estates in France. It was in 1816 that he 
bought the property about Bordentown, N. J., one tract 
of which is now known as Bonaparte Park. Evidently he 
came to this country with full pockets, It is within the 
memory of living witnesses how he made the money fly 
during his fifteen or sixteen years’ residence at Borden- 
town—the elegance of his furniture and surroundings, the 
abundance of costly wines, the splendor of the banquets 
he was constantly giving to distinguished personages, his 
fine equipages, his magnificent collection of costly pic- 
tures and statuary, the extensive improvements he made 
to his lands, and the large retinue of servants he always 
kept on hand, in addition to the extensive force of laborers 
he had constantly employed on his grounds. 

The park alone contained about one thousand acres, 
and, in addition to this, he had ten farms, all in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Bordentown. He had a number 
of fine yachts and pleasure boats that always lay at anchor 
out on the Delaware, immediately underneath the bluff 
that marks the terminus of the north side of the park. 
Not content with his nearness to the river, he had a large 
and beautiful Jake made in the lower end of his park, 
where in Summer there was always on hand a number of 
small pleasure boats) In Winter, when the lake would 
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freeze over, he would throw his gates open ‘ana invite the 


young folks of Bordentown to come in and skate. When 
the sport would be at its height, Joseph and his family 
would come down and amuse themselves by looking on. 
A favorite pastime of the ex-King on these occasions would 
be to roll oranges and coins down on the ice and watch the 
skaters scamper for them. 

Fora long time the only immediate siember of Joseph 
Bunaparte’s family who was with him in his exile was his 
daughter, Princess Zenaide, who married her cousin, 
Charles Bonaparte, a son of Lucien. A residence for this 
daughter and her husband was built on the lower end of 
the park, some hundred rods from the residence of Joseph 
himself. It is still standing, os it was left by them. 
After several years, Joseph’s second daughter joined her 
father and sister in America, His wife, Queen Julia, 
never did, however. Several times she undertook to set 
out to join him from Italy, where she was living, but ill- 
health invariably prevented, the physicians counseling her 
against it. 

Joseph was a most popular man with people of all 
classes. -In the Winter his house was always thronged 
with guests. Among these were many of the most promi- 
nent men in the country of that day. Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, Benton and many other shining lights in the po- 
litical firmament were entertained by the ex-King at his 
Bordentown home at different times. Henry Clay left a 
cane there, which is in the possession of one of the old in- 
habitants of Bordentowa to this day. Nor was it only 
among the statesmen and wise men of the country Joseph 
Bonaparte found his companions. He was intimate with 
many of the old families up in New Jersey, as well as with 
Stephen Girard and all the people of prominence in Phila- 
delphia. Before taking possession of his Bordentown 
property, Joseph had resided in Philadelphia, in a house 
on the west side of Ninth Street, between Spruce and Lo- 
cust. Afterward, with his daughter and her husband, he 
occupied one of Stephen Girard’s houses, on the site of 
which the Bingham House now stands. It was here the 
Princess Zenaide’s first child was born. 

An amusing incident is related of Joseph and Stephen 
Girard. Joseph expressed a desire to purchase the ground 
between Eleventh and Twelfth and Chestnut and Market 
Streets, owned by Stephen Girard, and as yet unoccupied 
by buildings. Ata dinner given by Girard to the ex-King 
one day, Joseph broached the subject, and offered to pay 
Girard any fair price he would ask. - 

*s What will you give ?” said Girard. 

‘sT’ll tell you,” said Joseph. ‘‘I will cover the block 
from Eleventh to Twelfth and from Chestnut to Market 
Streets with silver half-dollars.” 

‘‘Yes, Monsieur le Count,” said Girard, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection—* if you will stand them up edgeways.” 

The bargain was not closed. 

Of his manner of receiving and entertaining guests at 
Bonaparte Park much has been said, and many people are 
living to this day who were young then and who will 
always remember the occasion of their visit to Bonaparte. 

Joseph’s death in Italy, surrounded by his family, is a 
matter of history. Go to Bonaparte Park now, and you 
find all the evidences of its former splendor. Here are the 


this door, it is said, a watchman was always stationed dur- 
ing the night. The underground passages ran from Jo- 
seph’s house to the residence of his daughter, and also to 
the servants’ quarters. In addition to these there was a 
long one running from the daughter’s house to the bluff 
overlooking the river, the entrance to which may be still 
seen, though the passage itself has fallen in in many 
places and filled up. There is no account of any attempt 
to explore these passages. 

The daughter’s house is now unoccupied and closed. 
The ex-King’s house has been razed to the ground, and in 
its stead a handsome English villa stands, the builder of 
which was the subsequent owner of the park, Thomas 
Beckett, an Englishman, 

It is said that Joseph always had a fleet of yachts lying 
out on the Delaware, available for him in case of surprise 
by the dreaded assassins, whom he always fancied himself 
in danger of. The long underground passage leading to 
the river bluff is supposed to have been constructed by 
him as a means of reaching his boats in case of surprise. 
The place is full of interesting reminders of the ex-King’s 
residence there. The forest which skirts the edge of the 


‘park has been planted with an eye to artistic effect and 


beauty. Asa place of residence no more beautiful spot 
could be found. 


_ ON SHAKING HANDS. 


Let us consider the value of our digital arrangements 
with reference to the venerable custom of ‘shaking 
hands.” The classification is numerically significant of 
the varieties in the act itself. First, there is the one-finger 
variety—nsignificant of extreme condescension and high- 
mightiness, When an exalted individual permits you his 
forefinger, he distinctly says, semaphorically, that you 
must not presume on the slightest familiarity. You are in 
the presence of Augustus, an] the delicate little ceremony 
is intended to impress you with the important fact, Then 
there is the two-finger variety. This is condescension 
also, but of a milder type. It is leavened with a touch of 
kindness, Still, you must not presume, This variety is 
much affected by aged parsons and other venerable by- 
gones to their parishioners and dependents, old uncles to 
their nephews and nieces, and soon. The three-fingered 
sort adds another increment of favor, condescension hav- 
ing almost vanished, but not quite. Much, however, de- 
pends upon the vitality of the touch. If alive and con- 
scious, if may be almost friendly. If flabby, trust it not. 
Talking of flabby hand-shaking seems slightly contra- 
dictory, for no possible shake, not to say shock, can como 
out of such a salute. In perfection, the flabby sort con- 
sists of all four fingers laid flatly together, and held forth 
with about the same amount of significance as the paw of 
a rabbit or the fin of a sea-dog. The correct way of meet- 
ing this variety is by accepting it in precisely the same 
style. Two flat four-fingered fins thus meeting each must 
be thrilling in the extreme. But when this flat sort is 
moreover clammy, it is the very abyss of cold-blooded for- 
mality, absolutely insulting, not to say sickening, in its, 
very touch. 


crumbling brick walls of the underground passages. As |, 


to what these passages were for, there has been some di- 
versity of opinion. Those most in a position to know, 
however, will tell you that they were constructed by Jo- 
seph as so many avenues of escape in case of attempted 
assassination, Of this he was more fearful than many of 
his chroniclers have dared to tell. His bedchamber was 
entered by a door moved by a secret spring. Outside 


Tue entire diamond product o: the world during the first: 
quarter of this century is estimated at about 320,000,000. 
Since the discovery of the South African diamond-fields, 
the market value has been affected to a considerable de- 
gree, and these precious gems will be comparatively cheap, 
if the findings continue to enlarge. In 1878, $15,423,000 
worth were taken, and last year nearly»$18, 500,000. 
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LOVING AND BEING LOVED. 


THE GARDEN OF CYMODOCE 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. — 

O FLOWER of all wind-flowers and sea-flowers, 
Made lovelier by love of the sea . 
Than thy golden own fleld-flowers or tree- neve: 

Like foam of the sea-facing tree! 
No foot but the sea-mew’s there settles 
On the spike of thine antler-like horns, 
With snow-colored spray for thy petals, 
Black rocks for thy thorns. 


Was it here, in the waste of his waters, 
That the lordly North Wind, when his love 
On the fairest of many kings’ daughters 
Bore down for a spoil from ubove, 
Chose forth of all farthest far islands 
As a haven to harbor her head, 
Of all lowlands on earth and all highlands, 
His bride-worthy bed ? 


Or, haply, my sea-flower, he found theo 
Made fast as with anchors to land, 
And broke, that his waves might be round thee, 
Thy fotters like rivets of sand ? 
And afar by the blast of him drifted 
Thy blossom of beauty was borne, 
As a lark by the heart in her lifted 
To mix with the morn ? 


Ly what rapture of rage, by what vision. 

, Of a heavenlier heaven than above, 

Was he moved to devise thy division 
From the land as a rest for his love? 

As a nest when his wings would remeasure: 
The ways where of old they would be, 

As a bride-bed up-built for his pleasure 
By sea-rock and sea? 


LOVING AND BEING LOVED. 


CHarpTer I: 


DON’T think her handsome ; there’s some- 
1” thing peculiar in her style, I admit. That's 
the charm with all you fellows ; but she is 
decidedly 7io¢f handsome.” 

There was an outcry from. half a dozen 
different voices: 

“What do you object to?” 

‘First, her eyes; they seem to dare you 
§ not to love her. I should never venture 
y within range of. them, for all that would 
renvain to speak of my whereabouts would 
be my empty chee with o hat: on the 
top of it.” 
oA wide-awake-? 2?” queried one..: 

“You all seem to forget,” exclaimed a young voice, in- 
dignantly, * that you are speaking somewhat lightly of a 
most virtuous’ wife.’” 

As might naturally be aipceted: this speech was greeted 
by those around with derisive laughter. ' 

One of the’ fashionable clubs of London{ __ 

Reader, just fancy the favorite star of the hour, whether 
man or woman, being handled there! Tarnished, indeed, 
must be the brightest reputation after that. 

While the conversation still continued in the same ban- 
tering vone—for the poor woman was cut up, heart, body, 


———— 


peated to, smiling. 


‘‘Hollo! why, where did you spring from ?” 

‘* What, Rus Templar !” 

‘¢ What, old boy !” 

‘l'hese were the varied exclamsations, as oll shook the 
newoomer warmly by the hand. 

‘“‘T have been ten minutes behind you all, and have 
heard nothing but ‘she—she—she.’ Maya fellow who has 
been living out of the world the last year, inquire who the 
admirable she is ?”” 

The newcomer had the weary look of a man sick of him- 
self and all besides. 

‘*A Mrs. Kenyerd,” answered cne. 

A start, a sudden shiver passed over his strong frame, 
and then all became still. 

‘What a deuce of a climate! Ifa fellow walks fast, and 
then stands still a moment, he’s chilled from head to foot. 
What was it you said, Middleton ?°’ 

‘*Why, what a d/asé you are!” exclaimed the one ap- 
‘¢We are talking of such a creature as 
the world never beforo produced, and Nature trampled on 
the mold when she came forth, so you ne’er will see the 
like again— Mrs. Kenyerd, the Member's wife.” 

At this moment the youth who had SpOkaN in defense of 
the lady hastily left the room. 

‘* Who is that ?” inquired Templar, looking after him. 

‘*That’s young Laurence ; he’s in the Guards, and the 
last entrapment of this same Mrs. Kenyerd ; and, very 
conveniently, a protégé of her husband.” 

‘-You must have met her somewhere, Templar ?” sur- 
mised one of the listeners, ‘‘She’s a bride of last year. 
Kenyerd picked her up when abroad.” 

‘Oh, ay !” responded Templar, as if suddenly aroused 
to some recollection. ‘I met her in the Pyramids; Iwas 
poor, but Kenyerd was rich ; and they went out ushing for 
crocodiles on the banks of the Nile, and, charmed by his 
prowess—some ill-natured people said by his wealth—she 
accepted him, and a crocodile, writhing on his hook, was 
witness to the contract. Ié was thought ominous for Ken- 
yerd; he’d caught a troublesome customer !” 

‘By Jove!’ exclaimed Middleton, ‘‘ our tale has an 
illustration—look !” 

There stood, some yards distant, o well-appointed 
brougham, and from the window looked forth a face. 
Prejudiced must have been: tho man who would not have 
called that face lovely. 

The skin was soft and delicately fair, colorless, yet rose- 
tinted, showing the rich young life within. Hair of the 
richest, darkest chestnut ; black until you saw black beside 
it, and then the richer tint came forth, waving over a brow 
of intellect and thought ; and then the eyes, those deep- 
set eyes of the richest, purest hazel, the Jong-friiged 
lashes, the small, delicate nose, and lips, full, red and 
pouting, when the short upper one permitted them to 
meet. Now they wore parted, and a smile, if a little sad, 
yet one of the sweetest and most witching, played over 
the lovely face os it leant from that brougham-window to 
greet young Laurence, 

That fair creation was Mrs. Kenyerd, the M. P.’s wife. 

‘**She’s a bride, you say ?” uttered Templar. 

‘Why, I thought you knew her ?” said one. 

‘*No, I jested ; I never saw Mrs. Kenyerd in my life.” 

Middleton looked up curiously in his friend’s face, lean- 
ing against the window-frame, out of sight from without, 


and even the spirit intruded upon, in all its sacred thought | and yet so intently gazing upon the occupant of the 


—a fresh comer appeared. 


brougham and her companion. The small hand peeped 


Now, this club is in one of the noisiest iherouphiares at | from that brougham to shake Laurence’s extended palm, 


the West End, and as the party were at the open window 
chatting, no one heard his light tread until he stood beside 
—amongst them, 


and then the owner of it drew back in a corner of her car- 
riage as it drove off 


Half an hour had elapsed, and Rus Templar bad left the 


LQVING AND. BEING LOVED. 


clab. Some one looked behind him and said, mysteri- 
ously : 

‘‘Who is Rus Templar? How did he become so sud- 
denly wealthy ? I remember him, some two years since, 
merely a poor captain in the Lancers, living on his pay, 
or a trifle more.” 

‘Well, some old fellow named Janson, never heard of 
_ out of his country, died suddenly, and left large estates to 
this Templar ; and then this millionaire was an Israelite, 
so they say, and Templar’s odd name, Ahasuerus, makes 
the link between them, in my opinion, beyond a doubt.” 

Rus Templar was really the only son of a quiet country 
gentleman. He entered the army to be a real soldier, and 


such he was. To the astonishment of all, he one day sold 


out. 

Three years after he reappeared amid his old circle, heir 
to an immense fortune, loft him by a stranger to him—old 
Janson—so he said, Thus poor Captain Templar became 
the fashion, 
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Ir was a beautiful boudoir wherein Mrs. Kenyerd sat— 
now looking across the expanse of park before her, and 
then dropping her eyes listlessly on the clustering flowers 
in her balcony, amidst which a soft, white fingor*strayed, 
to break off a withering leaf or stem; but her thoughts 
were not in her acts. The woman was herself naturally 
and exquisitely beautiful. 


The lock of the door stirred ; a footman entered with a. 


card ; his mistress’s small hand trembled as she took it. 

‘‘ Where is——” 

She paused, and the man said : 

‘“‘The gentleman is here.” 

Behind him stood Rus Templar. 

‘*Pardon my intrusion, madam,” he said, advancing; 
‘*‘ but the purport of my visit is important.” 

Mrs. Kenyerd waved him toward the chair. Ho was, in 
outward seeming, perfectly at ease; he drew off his gloves, 
threw them in his hat, and placing that on a small table 
beside him, passed a hand through his abundant curls. 

“Captain Templar!” she exclaimed, starting up; ‘‘in 
heaven’s name, why are you here? What has been the 
motive of this visit? If Kenyerd should enter!” 

And the terrified woman pressed her hands wildly to her 
brow. 

‘‘Don’t alarm yourself, madam,” he answered, looking 
at her with a smile of perfect ease ; ‘‘Mr. Kenyerd is on a 


committee at his club that will detain him some time, 


and thence he will go to the House, I have made myself 
master of these facts; we ara safe, Pray be seated. I 


wish to speak seriously,” and he dropped into a chair. 


facing the couch on which she had sunk. ‘‘ Mrs. Ken- 
yerd,” he said, in a clear, sonorous tone, ‘ I have called, 
simply because I love and honor your sex. I came—just 
to implore you not to desecrate so fair a creation as your- 
golf by acts unworthy an honest woman. I should not 
have credited mere scandal; but on my return yesterday 
from abroad I found you the common talk of the clubs ; 
and I, from the window of one, witnessed your more than 
friendly meeting with ‘the last man entrapped,’ as the 
victim was styled.” 

‘* Young Laurence !” she exclaimed. ‘* What! even his 
name brought in question ! and heaven knows how good 
my thought has been in accepting his friendship ” 

There was something painfully deprecating in the tone 
of her voice. 

* Where,” she asked, suddenly, ‘‘is a ?” 

‘‘ With me, of course,” 
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 “Oh!TI so long to see her. 
come to see me ?”’ 

‘*No!” he answered, sternly; ‘‘Gabriella would not 
come.” 

‘*God help me !”’ 

‘*This is a splendid cage,” said Rus Templar. ‘‘I re- 
member a beautiful picture I saw once, Mrs. Kenyerd. It 
was only a simple cottage; but in it dwelt a fair young 
creature. She was, indeed, loved. The one, too, who sat 
beside her was young—loving—she might have loved him, 
too! Not one prematurely old, like me, on whose once 
raven locks sorrow and thought have traced their sign- 
manual, Well, to complete that sketch : while those two 
sat there, beneath a chair, to which his back was turned, 
crept a serpent. They say the timid bird is easily fasci- 
nated by that creature’s eye ; but ’twas not its eye which 
captivated the attention of that fair young girl—’twas its 
gold ——” 

‘* Hold !’ cried Mrs. Kenyerd, rising up and standing 
before the man ; ‘‘’tis false! That serpent was not gold— 
‘twas & woman who ag.in destroyed a paradise—the serpent 
was infidelity !” 

‘*We need not journey to India to find idols; what a 
god the veriest block of wood becomes when ’tis gilded ! 
What a fool a man must be who flings a creature like your- 
self on the stream of London life, to minister to his vanity 
by her notoriety !” 

‘Captain Templar!” exclaimed the woman, “if you 
came here to insult me, the act is one which, in another, 
you wonld be the first to term cowardly.” 

‘* Adeline, I came to save. Listen to me.” 

There was a strauge tenderness in the voice, as if that 
familiar name had called up gentler thoughts, 

‘*We may not meet soon again. I would 

At that moment a thundering knock resounded through 
the house. <A short scream burst from Mrs. Kenyerd. 

‘‘ My husband !” burst from her pale lips. 


Will she not sometimes 


‘*No,”’ said Rus Templar, rising, unmoved. ‘It is 
some visitor. You must conceal me !” 
‘*You—you !” she cried, losing all self-control. ‘It is 


madness ; you must go—fly—anywhere !” 
At that instant the door hastily opened, and a girl, in 
the dress of an upper servant, rushed in. 


‘**Captain Templar!” cried the girl, ‘‘ for God’s sake do ~ 


not stand there; you will ruin my mistress. Some one is 
coming up- -staira who would proclaim your being here all 
over London.” 

‘‘What! you still here?” he exclaimed, gazing at the 
girL ‘You, Lewis, still with your mistress ?”” ia 

‘* Oh, yes, sir,” answered the girl, impatiently. 

A moment after, Rus Templar coolly entered the next 
room and closed the door after him. 

‘“My sweet Mrs. Kenyerd !” cried tho visitor, hastil: 
running up to that lady, ‘“‘what is the matter? Dear 
soul, how very pale she is! Mrs, Lewis, what is the cause 
of your lady’s illness ? Anyalarm? No trouble, I hope ?” 

‘*My mistress often faints, ma’am,” answered Lewis, 
briefly. 

‘*Oh, my dear young frien d !—how very distre——” 

“* Distressing,” Miss Straggles was going to say, but in 
looking down to try and read Mrs. Kenyerd’s eyes, as 
Lewis had averted hers, she saw a black kid glove on the 
carpet. It was too large for her. And it couldn’t be her 
husband’s, either. He was not in sables. Whose could it 
be ? 

Miss Straggles was a would-be Dorcas, and this morning 
she had called ostensibly to engage Mrs. Kenyerd’s sym- 
pathies in the project of clothing the London poor. 

In the roving of Mrs, Kenyerd’s, beautiful eyes, they af 


‘ 
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last dropped on the floor, and she saw the glove, and, by 
a glance, warned Lewis, who was then oblivious. 

Lewis, with the most innocent manner in the world, ex- 
claimed, as she raised it : 

‘‘ Law, ma’am, if master hasn’t droppad his glove !”’ 

Miss Straggles could not control a little short cough, 
which perished, cut off by a noise in the adjoining room. 

Perhaps she would not have noticed the noise, but for 
the evident emotion of both mistress and maid. For some 
moments there was perfect silence in the adjoining 
apartment, and Mrs. Kenyerd grew calmer—when, lo! 
at the French window she beheld, with surprise and 
horror, the tall, commanding form of Rus Templar. 

Raising his hat, he said - 


‘‘ Perhaps, ladies, you take me for a burglar.” 

In vain Lewis stepped forward to take the card and 
hand it to her mistress. Good-natured Miss Straggles 
took it, and, handing it to Mra. Kenyerd, read : 


** CapraIn TEMPLAR, 
“ Lakelands.” 


‘Tf, sir,” said Mrs. Kenyerd, with an appearance of 
calmness, ‘you will be good enough to step in, as your 
appearance thus on my balcony must seem strange to pass- 
ers-by, my servant will show you out.” 

Ras Templar stared. A sarcasm rose to his lip; the 


coolness of that woman amazed him. 


‘‘ Lewis, ring the bell,” Mra, Kenyerd said at last, in a 


THE RACCOON.— SES PAGE 443. 


‘*I beg pardon, ladies, for this singular and apparently 
unwarrantable intrusion; but the facts are simply these: 


The house next door is vacant, and I have some idea of 


becoming a tenant. Passing out on the balcony, by some 
unexpected current of air, the window closed upon me, 
and without shattering the glass, I could not have re- 
entered. I heard voices here, and, I fear, have committed 
a great breach of etiquette in walking over the separation 
between the two balconies to ask permission to descend to 
the street through your house.” 

Mrs. Kenyerd uttered something perfectly inaudible. 

Miss Straggles said not a word, but, with distended 
eyes, she noticed that this utter stranger had but one glove, 
and that a black kid one. She wondered who he was, and, 
as if to gratify her, the odd visitor drew out his card-case 
and said, smiling : 


low tone, to conceal her deep emotion. The footman ap- 


‘*Open the door for Captain Templar,” was her com- 
mand. 

The door closed on Rus Templar, who had merely bowed 
as he passed out. 

‘* A most extraordinary and impertinent intrusion,” ut- 
tered Mrs. Kenyerd, with seeming indignation, as the door 
closed, and mechanically she tore his card into small 
pieces and flung them into a fancy waste-basket beneath 
the table. 
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THERE was 0 ball that night at St. James's Hall, a select 
ball for the Chinese missions, Miss Straggles was there, 
and Rus Templar and Mrs. Kenyerd. : 
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she discovered Mrs. Kenyerd sitting beside her husband. 
-  **My dear Mrs, Kenyerd, J am indeed charmed to see 
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WOMEN AT AN ARABIC FOUNTAIX, JERUSALEM.— SEE PAGE 448 
Through the masses Miss Straggles made her way until | you looking as lovely as if nothing had alarmed yon to- 


day. And how do you do, Mr. Kenyerd ?” 
‘‘ What alarmed you/to-day, my.loye ?” asked Kenyerd. 


— 
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**A mere triflo ; pray don’t speak of it.” 

**But J will speak of it,’ Miss Straggles said, playfully 
flirting an ivory fan of the year one. ‘‘Such another im- 
pertinent intrusion from your balcony might have a seri- 
ous effect.” | 

**Good heavens! you alarm me, madam! Adeline, 
what was it ?” 

‘¢ Never mind, now,” she uttered, in a low, trembling 
tone ; ‘‘I will tell you when we return.” 

**Naughty child !” cried the not-to-be-silenced Miss 
Straggles, ‘to conceal your annoyances and insults from 
so dear a husband as I know yours is. And, my dear, but 
for your balcony, you never would have been so insulted 
as you were; and I am much mistaken if that Captain 
Templar is a man to be 80 easily beaten.” 

*¢Captain Templar !" exclaimed the husband, in a tone 
as stony as his eye and face. ‘Do you mean to assert, 
Miss Straggles, that Captain Templar strode from the ad- 
joining balcony to mine? Pray explain the matter to me, 
madam ?” 

“I will explain all when we return,” was the reply. 
** At present,” she added, ‘‘I am engaged to dance, and 
here comes my partner.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Kenyerd was an altered man. 
With suavity and gentleness he bade ‘‘his love” go and 
amuse herself. 

The dance over, Mrs. Kenyerd glided to a quiet corner 
beneath the gallerics, while her cavalier went to bring her 
an ice, 

She sat, leaning back her head, with closed eyes and 
parted lips. Had not the lip quivered and the nostril 
dilated, that lovely face would have looked like a statue's, 
A tear crept from beneath her eyelid, and stole softly down 
her cheek—only one. Suddenly some one touched her 
hand. 

‘* Adeline !”” 

At the tone she started up in terror. 

‘** Pardon me,” said Rus Templar, ‘‘ but I have forgiven 
you all, and, in forgiving, wish to forget everything but 
the name I once called you.” 

**Forgiven !” she uttered, breathlessly, half stretching 
forth a hand as if to touch his. ‘‘You cannot forgive 
without hating and despising me, Templar; for if you 
have all to pardon which you deem, I am the most worth- 
less wretch upon earth.” 

She stood before him as if awaiting one word which 
would have bowed her to his knee, but he did not speak it. 

** Adeline, I forgive you,” he repeated. ‘‘I came to say 
that Gabriella fled on discovering that I had met you.” 

“Gone?” , 

66 Yeas, 23 = 

“Then you do not know where she is ?” 

*“*Oh, no, no!” 

Their eyes met, os 

**For heaven’s sake, do not leave me thus in suspense ! 
Let me know where she is ; remember all she and I were to 

yach other, and how well I love her still.” 

‘**T know not, Adeline. Where can I see you ?” 

‘*To-morrow, at twelve, I will be in the Botanical Gar- 
dens,” she hurriedly whispered. 

‘‘T am delighted to see you so much better, Mrs, Ken- 
yerd,” said her partmer, who returned with an ice. 

‘*Now you are in protecting hands, I wish you a good 
evening, Mrs. Kenyerd,” said Rus, bowing. 

An hour afterward, while Rus was leaning against the 
wall, his head turned toward Mrs. Kenyerd, a hand was 
geatly laid on his arm, as if to attract his attention. He 
turned quickly, to find, to his utter amazement, young J,au- 
rence beside him. 


‘*Captain Templar, I believe ?” he said, with something 
gentle in the tone, as if addressing one unknown, but 
much respected. ‘Pardon me,” continued young Lau- 
rence, *‘ but I have something of importance to communi- 
cate. Your ward, Miss Gabriella Lorn, is now at the 
Knivhtsbridge Barracks, under my protcction. To-night, 
about nine o'clock, I ciscovered her on the bridge in Ken- 
sington Gardens, about committing suicide. I saw instantly 
that she was a lady, and persuaded her to abandon her 
purpose and intrust herself to my care. Knowing neither 
her name nor her address, I had no alternative but to take 
her to my room in the barracks, and place her in charge 
of one of the orderlies’ wives. Before I came away I suc- 
ceeded in learning ber name, and I now come to you.” 
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Lone before twelve o’clock, Rus Templar was in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, He still hoped that he might prove her 
less base than now he thought her. Thus he rambled 
about, yet never losing sight of the entrance. At last a 
dress fluttered in the distance, _ 

Mra. Kenyerd’s steps were as slow as usual, and she 
came direct to the spot. She was far calmer than Rus 
when they met, and yet her question was uttered with 
much anxiety. 

‘* Have you discovered her ?” she cried. 

‘*Yes,” he replied; ‘I om happy to set your mind at 
rest, as I fear I sadly troubled it last night.” 

‘*You must feel, Captain Templar, how uneasy her dis- 
appearance would make me, knowing, as I do, her impetu- 
ous temper.” 

‘‘She certainly possesses that,” he said; adding, ‘* but 
then, she makes much forgiven by her warmth of heart 
and noble principles,” 

‘*May I ask where she is ?” Mrs. Kenyerd said, anx- 
iously. 

‘*She had sought the protection of young Laurence, of 
the Guards.” 

He was not prepared for the strange effect of this com- 
munication upon her. 

‘With Laurence ?—there is but one, is there ?—Kenyon 
Laurence, I mean,” she articulated. 

‘oWhat !” he continued, ‘‘ will no one affection ever con- 
tent you? Well, you do not love me—you do not love 
Kenyerd ; ‘hat was ambition, he was richer than I, then— 
but now it zs love, love in all its uncontrollable nature.” 

‘* As heaven hears me,” she exclaimed, wildly gazing up 
in his face, ‘‘I am an injured woman! I do not love Lau- 
rence, as you think I love Kenyerd from gratitude. I 
never loved, truly loved, but you, and never shall.” 

‘*Then, Adeline, why——” 

‘ Why did I forsake yon? Because—the proofs— 
Eiva——” 

‘You still persist in that folly, Adeline ?” he said. Then, 
with a sudden change of manner, he went on: ‘‘I came 
here resolved to tell you all. I feel that we cannot exist 
as we have of late. You shall now know what your own 
impetuosity alone has hitherto made a mystery to you— 
Eva Falconer was my mother’s daughter by a secret mare 
riage |” 

Mra, Kenyerd covered her face with her hands, and 
bowed herself down, until at last she knelt before that man 
who was looking down witb so much deep pity. 

‘‘Oh, forgive me!” she cried, clasping her trembling 
hands together, and raising her streaming eyes to his ; 
‘‘ forgive me !—my punishment is great. I may have de- 
served it, but my affection drove me mad !” 

* Let us go,” he said, hastily rising, as if in/fear of him- 
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self. ‘‘I have never, by one evil thought, wronged you, 
You are married to another. We must meet no more, 
unless chance wills it, for I love you still, Adeline. You 
have other ties, other affections; I, nono but what duty 
im poses.” 

She trembled so violently, and appeared so thoroughly 
overwhelmed by emotion, that ingtinctively Rus drew her 
arm beneath his own, and held it there enclasped. Thus 
they reached the gate in perfect silence—neither had 
uttered a word. 

A moment they hesitated—their eyes met, and when 
those beseeching ones were raised to his, all resolution 
vanished. 

‘‘Let there be peace between us, Adeline,” he said. 

She bowed her head to conceal her tears. , 

** Adeline, may heaven bless you, dearest !” 


What a look that was through her streaming tears! and 


then she bent her head again, and those trembling lips 
pressed his hand. | 

Rus stood for some moments with his arms crossed, list- 
” ening tw the rolling wheela of the carriage which bore away 
one who so much influenced his destiny in all things. He 
had not gone in sight of the servants, and was, therefore, 
not aware that, besides them, another was awaiting her re- 
turn outside the inclosure—a gentleman, who sat quietly 
in the carriage, and, before they could do so, opened the 
door. It was Kenyerd |! 

‘‘T saw your carriage waiting,” he said, ‘‘and stepped 
into it. Since when do you leave it at so great a distance 
and come through the inclosure ?’ 

With perfect coolness he threw up her thick vail. | 

‘*You do not usually wear one of these things,”’ he con- 
tinued, looking in her face. ‘‘ You will suffocate. You 
have been weeping, too; pray lean back and compose 
yourself,” 

Obedient as an infant, she did as he bade her. | 

‘‘ Most incomprehensible beings all women are, yourself 
especially so, madam !” he said. 

“Tt is high time that I should now clearly make myself 
understood by you,” he said again. ‘‘Do you consider it 
a pleasant thing for me to bear all the sneers which must 
necessarily fall upon me from your conduct with Templar ? 
T bear all the world’s comments about Laurence, becauso I 
know it is at fault; but, by heavens, madam, I will not do 
so with another !’”" 

‘‘Oh, for mercy’s sake, for pity’s sake, cease !” she wildly 
exclaimed, at last. ‘‘ Now, too late, I know all. That girl, 
Eva, was his sister !” 

{here was so much of human agony in this sesceh that, 
dnvolunturily, & shudder passed over Kenyerd’s frame ; her 
horror chilled him. 

‘*"Woman |’ he cried, ‘‘you are now my respected wife— 
the envy of many in position ; but, by heavens, if these 
sentimental meetings with that fellow do not cease, I will 
cast you off, and let the world then trample yon as it 
will 1” : 

‘But my motive,” she uttered—‘‘ I only wanted to know 
something of Gabriella——” 

‘‘What is she to me, or you, now?” he replied. ‘You 
are my wife, and if that title is not by you respected, not 
you alone, but another, too, shall fecl and understand 
what a husband’s just revenge is!” | 
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‘TureE months later, one June morning, Mrs. Kenyerd 
sat alone in her boudoir. The lovely face was very pale, 
and dark rings encircled the large, soft eyes, It needed 
not a second glance to tell that this woman’s life was un- 


happy; but the world was no wiser to-day than it was 
three months ago; the mystery that hung about her was 
still unsolved, and likely to remain so, to all appoarances, 

A name was brought up—that of Miss Straggles. For 
some reason, Mrs. Kenyerd consented to receive this 
woman. Perhaps she wished to learn something “of the 
movements of the great world, in which she had not min- 
gled for the past two months, She had been ill—very ill, 
and was ag yet unable to receive even the few callers who 
remained in town so late in the season. 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Kenyerd, I was so grieved to hear of 
your illness! Ihave called several times. To-day I thought 
it might cheer you to hear some of the news, so I dropped 
in for a few minutes.” . 

Miss Straggles had secured the attention she coveted, 
and took her seat complacently, just where the light would 
enable her to study Mrs. Kenyerd’s face. 

‘‘I suppose,” she began, ‘‘you have heard of the ap- 
proaching marriage ad . 

‘**No, no.’ 

‘Then I must tell you all abont it, You have met, of 
course, Captain Templar’s beautiful ward, Miss Gabriella 
Lorn ?” 

Mrs. Kenyerd{bowed, but did not speak, and Miss patiag: 
gles continued : aes 

‘*London was astonished, one morning, by an announce- 
ment in the Court Journal, that ‘Miss Lorn’s presentation 
to her Majesty having occurred by mistake, it would be 
considered as not having taken place.’ There hnd been 
plenty of people who before had commented on Miss Lorn’s 
residence with Captain Templar, and now another story 
was raked up. It appears that the foolish young creature 
had some quarrel or other with her guardian, and left the 
house, unknown to him. The next day Mr. Kenyon Lau- 
rence brought her back. As she had spent the night at 
the barracks, she was, of course, compromised when this 
came out. Mr. Laurence, being a man of honor, offered 
his hand to Miss Lorn as the only reparation, in his power, 
and they are to be married to-morrow at Lakelands, They 
are all there now.” 

Surely Mrs. Kenyerd summoned more than physical 
power to her aid; for when Miss Straggles pronounced 
these last words, over her brow, eye, cheek, lip—all, came 
that gray look which is, in most instances, the certain pro- 
cursor of syncope. . Miss Straggles reached out her hands 
in affright, but the suffering woman seemed to sce them 
not. She rose slowly to her feet, and walked from the 
room. In the passage she met Lewig, and then her whole 
manner changed. She caught her by the arm, ang gasped, 
rather than said : 

‘‘Don’t lose a moment. It has come! It ina come | 
Order the carriage! Quick, Lewis, and come with me. 
God grant that I am not too late !” 

The woman listened, and without a word of remonstrance 
followed hey ‘mistress into her bedroom. 

‘*You will change yeur dress, Mrs. Kenyerd ?” 

‘‘Yes ; and while I do so, you order the carringe. I nist 


| not lose a moment. I will leave a note for Mr. Kenyerd ; 


and I am strong—yes, very strong. Go, Lewis!” 

Half an hour afterward, Mrs. Kenyerd and her maid left 
her husband’s house, without even acquainting Miss Strag- 
gles with the fact. They had forgotten to do so. 

® * * * * % * 

It was the morning of the wedding at Lakelands. They 
came to dress the bride, but she looked at the clocl, 
and said : | . 

‘*Not yet ; I wish to be alone longer.” 

She was a girl of peculiar beauty—pale as marble ; thick, 
heavy hair clustered over the dark, strongly-marked brows, 
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It was thrown back in a mass, simply because the working 
brain could not have borne the weight on the forehead ; 
for those large, full, dark-gray eyes, with long black 
fringes, spoke of so much wild passion and excitement! 
She was unquestionably handsome, but she startled you. 
She might be loved with passion, never with attachment. 
‘‘I wish to be alone,” she repeated ; and Mrs. Page, the 
elderly widow of an officer, engaged as her companion, 
‘gaid, smiling : 
‘*You must not keep your lover waiting, my dear.” 


I love you! But you shall grieve for me. I have it here, 
my best friend,” she hoarsely uttered, pressing a hand on 
her bosom ; ‘‘that which will lay their happy bride dying 
before them—not too quick a death, for I will speak before 
I die, and leave them memory!” and she laughed. 

What, with thoughts like these—words like these in her 
mind, must have been ‘her feelings as she laid aside her 
loose morning-dress, and, with perfeet composure, com- 
menced replacing it, unassisted, by the rich one displayed 
on her bed! Rus Templar stood, pale and haggard, in 

the drawing-room, al- 


ready dressed for the 
ceremony, in which 
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‘* Need I again tell you that this is a sacrifice ?” cried 
Gabriella Lorn, impatiently ; ‘‘that I do not love Mr. Lau- 
rence, neither does he love me.” 

‘Strange girl!” muttered Mrs. Page, as she left the 
room, 

Alone, the bride sat down to think. 

‘‘She—she,” muttered the dark spirit within her—‘‘ she 
is the cause of all! It is she who infatuates him. If it 
were not for her, he would love me ; he would not urge me 
to this marriage. Oh, Rus, Rus, how little you know how 


he was to play the 


part of father. 
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In a few moments 
Kenyon Laurence en- 
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tered, not wearing the 
aspect of a joyful 
bridegroom; with | 
him came Mrs, Page, 
and then Gabriella, 
calm, pale, yet not 
more so than was 
habitual. 

‘*I am ready now,” 
she said, with perfect 
composure, and she 
glanced: around the 
room. | 

There was a com- 
plete silence in that 
strange assembly, 
broken by a shriek 
the most wild and 
piercing that lip ever 
breathed. 

It came from Ga- 
briella, who stared 
wildly from the win- 
dow an instant. Then, 
turning round like 
one quite mad, she 

exclaimed : 

‘‘She has come— 
she! Oh! whither 
shall I fly? Save 
me |” 

A moment more, 
and the door was 
thrown open. Mrs. 
Kenyerd stood on the 
threshold. 

‘*I forbid this mar- 
riage |" she _ cried. 
‘‘Gabriella Marra, 
Kenyon Laurence is 
your brother and 
mine.”’ 

‘*"Tis false |’ shrieked Gabriella, seizing Mrs. Kenyerd’s 
arm, ‘False to him,” she pointed to Rus, ‘‘ false to your 
husband, you now invent this odious tale to drive me 
mad! Foster Marra,” she continued, hurriedly, ‘died ; 
you know he did, woman—you yourself told me so—and 
now you invent this fearful thing, that, looking down the 
abyss on which I stood, my brain may turn, and my 
trembling footsteps whirl me down !”’ 

‘‘ Gabriella,” Mrs. Kenyerd answered, sadly, but sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ bless heaven to-day, which has saved you from 
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that fearful, though unwitting, sin ; for, by the great hea- 
ven which sees us, he is our brother [”’ 

Gabriella saw Rus Templar’s look, as his eye never once 
quitted Mrs. Kenyerd’s face. Stricken in the feeling near- 
est her heart, hopsless as it was, disappointed in the self- 
sacrifice she had premeditated, her heart, bursting its 
bounds in bitterness of anguish, sent forth its stream of 
life from those pale lips. 

A shuddering cry broke from Mrs. Kenyerd, as she 
folded her arms round the girl's sinking form. . 

‘* Gabriella,” she sobbed, ‘‘I love you—I have always 
loved you !" and she tried to staunch the blood that welled 
forth with her every breath. 

‘‘ Back, back ! bid her not touch me!” shrieked the 
dying girl; ‘‘ she is the cause of all.” 

Rus gently unwound the arms of the weeping Adeline, 
who knelt beside her sister. Sho sank, as he did so, 
almost in a crouching posture. 

Ras looked at her, but he had a first duty to the dying, 
however erring and vindictive. He turned to Gabri- 
ella, and then that head lay calm and tranquil on his 
bosom. 

‘‘Bow low,” she whispered—‘‘lower,” and his head 
rested close to her. lips; for every fresh gush from the 
quivering vein weakencd her visibly, yet how could ha 
restrain her? ‘‘I will tell you. I knowI am dying, ori 
could not say it. Ilove you. I have loved you ever since 
you were divorced from her. I had a right, then.” 

When this sad and most painful confession fell from her 
lips, Rus, that man so severely tried, laid his head down 
on the hand he held, and groaned. All the madness of 
this ‘weak mortal being passed before him—the suicide 
twice contemplated, and the first time prevented by her 
own, though unkaown, brother. 

The dying girl now lay with closed eyes, nestled more 
closely to Rus Templar’s bosom, just articulating ‘‘I am 
so very, very happy !’ and thus her spirit passed gently 
away. 

Where were her love and her hate then ? } Memories, 

Adeline looked on her dead sister. She was too much 
shocked to weep or move; she seemed frozen by thoughts. 

How doubly desolate she felt in that chamber of death ! 
‘She looked up. Laurence’s eyes were sadly fixed upon 
her working face. Had he read her thoughts? Their 
eyes met, his arms opered, and Adeline flung herself on 
his bosom. 

‘‘* Foster, my brother !’.she cried in agony, bursting 
into passionate weeping. | 

/‘My poor sister—my Adeline, I will love you !” was his 
reply, as he strained her to his breast. 

Slowly and sadly the ‘bridal carriages drove away, and 
there was sadness in that house of mourning. 


. Cuarprer VL 

LaKELANDS was empty, but before the three who met 
on that wedding-morn separated, Kenyon Maurence, or 
Foster Marra—for that was his real nome—knew the his- 
tory of his life. 

‘*You do not remember, Foster,” said Adeline, ‘‘ your 
home before you left it. A month after, a child’s body 
was found in the river, and we thought it was yours, for it 
was 80 disfigured that it was impossible to recognize it 
with any certainty, but the height was yours, and the 
color.of the hair. We mourned for you, and believed you 
dead. After that, life at home became almost insupport- 
able, for our stepfather’s only wish was to drive us from it. 
When Captain Templar came into the neighborhood, and 
was so good as to lovo me” (here the lovely woman spoke 


LOVING AND BKEING. LOVED. 


with unfeigned humility), “I thought God had at last re- 


solved to recompense me for all my sufferings. I married 
him, and we went to France, taking Gabriella with us. I 
cannot tell you how happy we were, for I loved him, Fos- 
ter, with a love that shall live for ever. We had but few 
friends, and one of these was Mr. Kenyerd. My great sin 
was jealousy, and this man saw it. Captain Templar had 
a half-sister, a lovely creature, but insane ; and as she was 
so, and the daughter of his mother by a secret marriage, 
the fact of her oxistence was hidden from the world by the 
wish of .Rus’s parents. A few months after our marriage 
they both died, and Rus wished to bring the poor girl to 
me, hoping that, in time, sbe might recover. _ 

‘‘One day he left our happy home to fetch her, but he 
did not tell mo his errand. Oh, if he had, all this misery 
might have been avoided! When he was gone, Mr. Ken- 
yerd came to me, told me that he respected me too much 
to see me deceived, and declared that he had positive 
proof of my husband’s infidelity. ‘Even now,’ he said, 
‘he haz gone to visit a young girl who loves him, and who 
believes him unmarried.’ 

*‘I would not believe it at first, Foster ; I refused to 
listen to him; but he said, ‘If you wish to follow your 
husband, and prove the truth of my assertions, you have 
only todo so. When you are satisfied, if you do not wish 
to return to this house, come to Paris, and I will procure 
a divorce.’ He then gave mo his address ; for, though an 
Englishman, he lived most of the time in Paris. 

‘‘T was mad, I think, then. Gabriella remonstrated 
with me, but I would not be deterred from my purpose. I 
followed my husband to Touro, and inquired for him at 
the address to which he had directed me to write. 

**T entered his rooms unannounced, and saw, standing 
in the centre of the apartment, my husband, supporting 
in his arms young and beautiful girl, whose eyes were 
raised in loving confidence to his. With one wild shriek 
I turned and fled ; but in that moment my husband had 
recognized me. All his efforts to discover me were un- 
availing. I fied at once to Paris, and a few days after, 
Mr. Kenyerd, at my desire, instituted a suit of divorce 
against Captain Templar. 

‘* About this time the House was @iscussing the question 
of a new law of divorce, to which Mr. Kenyerd gave his 
most strenuous suppert. With deep anxiety he watched 
every clause, every motion ; and what did IJ know or dream 
of the meshes which were closing around me ? 

‘‘At last the law was passed, and the divorce was 
granted. Of course, Captain Templar had*discovered my 
place of residence long before this, but I would not see 
him, and he gave up at last. 

‘‘ Just before the decision, I went to London. The 
money I had with me was exhausted, and when I applied 
to Mr. Kenyerd to help me in my endeavors to support 
myself, he asked me to be his wife. Then, for the first 
time, did I suspect that he had a motive in unmasking my 
husband ; but I—blind fool that I was—was grateful to 
him for what, I thought his well-meant endeavors, and 
married him ; but, oh ! Foster, my heart was breaking for 
Rus; and, although I believed him so guilty, on my 
wedding morn I would have been glad to be a servant in 
his house. 

‘* After my marriage with Mr. Kenyerd, you returned 
from a journey, as you know. When I saw you, I felt an 
unalterable conviction that you were my brother, Foster 
Marra, for you had scarcely altered since your childhood. 
I had told Mr. Kenyerd my family history, and now I ex- 
pressed my belief to him. He had adopted you from the 
streets, he said, and certain circumstances corffirmed me 
in my suspicions ; but for some reason he made me promise 
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solemnly that I would not inform you of our relationship. 
I gave the promise, Foster, because he made me believe that 
it was for your good. After that, I was not quite desolate. 
I had idolized you as a child. Now you were my sole 
comfort. | 

‘* And how cruelly the world misjudged me !—the world, 
which alternately petted me, because I was Kenyerd’s 
wife, and sneered at me, because I was of unknown par- 
entage and beautiful. Three months agoI learned from 
Captain Templar’s own lips that Eva Falconer, now dead, 
was his sister. He had forgiven me, and he still loves me. 
That knowledge shall uphold me in ne years to come. 
To-day, we part for ever.” 

We may add a fact, which Mrs. Kenyerd did not know, 
and consequently could not communicate. If Kenyon 
Laurence had been made aware of his relationship to his 
patron’s wife, he would immediately have investigated the 
real facts of the case, and exposed Mr. Kenyerd’s villainy, 
for it can be called nothing else, since he knew Eva Fal- 
coner to be Rus Templar’s sister. 

Lakelands was empty. Its owner could not endure 
England while the woman he loved was there, and they 
might meet any day. | 

Adeline had taken up the heavy, self-imposed burden— 
she was paying the penalty which all must pay who act 
rashly or unadvisedly. 

But one sentence greeted her wherever she appeared : 

‘** Consumption—any one can see that her ee are num- 
bered.”’ 

Madeira, Egypt—every possible spot was prescribed, 
but Mr. Kenyerd had chained his eagle to a rock, and it 
was dying with looking upward and pining for the free- 
dom of heaven’s dome. 

* * * & & 


* t 


‘Time passed. Two persons were wandering in the 
' park at Lakelands, now Foster Marra’s home, Just as a 
Christmas sun was setting. 

‘‘ Adeline, my darling, you know that old Janson, who 
left me my fortune, did so under the impression that the 
‘true heir, Foster Marra, his discarded daughter's child, 
was dead. You know that I am a poor man now; and 
that, by Mr. Kenyerd’s will, if you marry again, you be- 
come & pauper.”’ 

‘Not one, Rus, but rich in your love. Go—you call 
yourself poor—go, and when the year has passed away, 
come back and say, ‘The little cottage where we lived 
and loved is ready—all is ready.’ ”’ 

‘* And you?” he interrupted. 

“IT! she oried, flinging herself on his bosom, and 
bursting into tears—‘‘I! Oh, Rus, lover of my heart! 
Better a crust with you, than millions with another—better 
the light of your eyes, than any jeweled coronet! Oh, 
blessed indeed it is, thus, as now I feel, as now I know 
myself—Loving, and Being Loved !” 


THE RACCOON. 


Tre raccoon is an animal about the size of a large fox, 
and an inhabitant of Canada and other parts of America. 
It derives its name, /ofor, from the habit it is said to pos- 
sess of washing its food before eating it. Its skin is very 
valuable, and is much sought after by hunters, who pride 
themselves on their skill in shooting this active and wary 
animal. 

Thero is a story related of a hunter who was so excellent 
a marksman that, when he entered a wood, the ’coons came 
down of their own accord; knowing that escape was impos- 
sible; but we must class this tale with the account of the 


man who could grin the bark off gum-trees, and the swift 
Indian who could run so fast round a tree that he some- 
times caught sight of his own back. 

The food of the raccoon is principally small animals and 
insects. Oysters are alzo a very favorite articlo of its diet. 
It bites off the hinge of the oyster, and scrapes out the 
animal in fragments with its paws. Like a squirrel when 
eating a nut, the raccoon usually holds its food between 
its fore-paws pressed together, and sits upon its hind-quar- 
ters while it eats. Poultry are very. favorite objects of its 
attack, and it is said to be as destructive in a farmyard as 
any fox, for it only devours the heads of the murdered 
fowls. ‘Like the fox, it prowls by night. 

When taken young, it is easily tamed, but very fre- 
quently becomes blind soon after its capture. This ‘effect 
is supposed to be produced by the sensitive state of its 
eyes, which are only intended to be used by night ; but, 
as it is frequently awakened by daylight during captivity, 
it suffers so much from the unwonted glare, that its eyes 
gradually lose their sight. ‘ 

It has been mentioned that the name in general uso 
among the hunters is **’coon,” a word 'which strangely con- 
trasts with its ancient Mexican name of cioatlamacazque. 


—— 


ARABIC FOUNTAIN AT JERUSALEM, 


JERUSALEM has been so often laid waste by the desolating 
hand of war, it has been so frequently completely demol- 
ished, that little remains on the surface to trace the grand- 
eur of the races that ruled there from the day ‘when God 
withheld the light of His countenance from His ungrateful 
people. The early Jewish structures have all disappeared ; 
no marks remain of Assyrian or Egvptian conquest ; even 
its Roman churacteristics disappeared in its total ruin un- 
der Titus. Its present impress is Mohammedan and Turk- 
ish, rather {han Saracen. 

The graccfal architecture of the latter, of which Granada 
will always occur to the mind as the moat pleasing type, 
seldom meets tho eye at Jerusalem. 

A photograph of an Arabic fountain at Jerusalem shows, 
however, that they still preserve some monuments of con- 
siderable beauty. : 

The women are not out of keeping with the scenes they 
revive—the early Bible accounts of the heroines of the 
race, the Rachels proceeding in their simple yet graceful 
dress, bearing on the head the water-jar ; the jeweled brace- 
lets and armlets removing the suspicion of pene which 
the bare feet would suggest. 


—————— os, 


THE GORGE OF THE TUNKINI, PERU. 


Beyond the rapids of Tunkini the river grows narrow, 
and flows between two dykes of basalt. The summits of 
these formations are thickly covered with vegetation, which, 
extending and intertwining from one to the other, has 
formed, ut an elevation of thirty feet, a dome of verdure 
impenetrable to the sun’s rays, 

It was some time before our eyes, dazzled by the exter- 
nal light, became accustomed to the verdant obscurity of 
this gorge, tho most fantastic work of nature we had en- 
countered 

When, after enjoying the general effect, we made a more 
particular investigation, that which, ot first sight, was 
only a simple surprise, assumed a wonderful and magic 
aspect, which filled us with admiration. 

The gorge was about a quarter of a mile in length and 
fifty feet wide, and terminated in a luminous point, like a 
distant star. The walls (were, indented with vertical 


drops of rain, and the tears of 
ble centuries, had hollowed out and engraved the basalt, 


and produced the most charming freaks of architecture, 
the most fantastic arabesques, 


for ornamentation, that the imagination could ever con- 
ceive, or the chisel execute. 
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channels which served as the beds of streamlets formed on 
the heights, which fell into the river with a gentle trick- 
ling. We counted on our way some twenty-three of these 
pretty waterfalls. 

In the irregular spaces between the channels there was 
sometimes a compact group of columns, and anon a soli- 
tary column. The incessant dripping of the foliage, the 
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leaves, and these branches of stone, formed by an invisible 
artist, seemed, in the deep shadows, to participate in the 
motions of the real foliage, and to swing to and fro with 
them. 

While we were passing through ‘this gorge, whose fairy- 
like wonders seemed more like the dimness of a dream 


than the glare of reality, we were tempted, like Abou- 
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LITTLE LUCY AT THE OLD WELL, 


the dew, during innumera- 


the most delicious designs 


All these caprices of natural art, these flowers, these 


Hassan, the caliph of fiction, to bite our fingers to make 
sure that we 


rounded us was the actual reality, which brought us back 
from the heaven of sylphs and 
land of human beings. 

The river, furious on account of its captivity between 
these two walls of basalt, but concentrating ita fury>in the 


were really awake. The danger that sur- 


peris, and kept usin the 


THE ESCAPE OF CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. 


THS ESCAPE OF CASANOVA DB SEINGALT FROM THE PIOMBI, VENICE. 


depths of its bed, rumbled heavily, so that the bottoms 
of our boats shook beneath our feet. Our sensations were 
as much those of fear as of enthusiasm—they were like 
those fits of hysterics in which laughter is mingled with 
tears. Soon the rapid current redoubled its swiftness; 
the parallel sculptures on the two walls seemed to mingle. 
The brilliant point, which served us for a lighthouse, and 
toward which our eyes were strained, grew larger and 
larger, and became an open portico upon the chasm. With 
the swiftness of an arrow, our boat rushed out of the dark- 
ness of the gorge, and passed the Punca, the gate of Tun- 
kini—a recess between two hills—and launched suddenly 
into an immense space inundated with air and with sun- 
shine. The Cordilleras remained for ever behind us, and 
we entered the lowlands of South America. 

. This sndden passage from darkness to light, this trans- 


mission from a narrow strait to a space without limits, had | HM 


a very peculiar effect upon us, The glare of the water 
was like the glittering of a sabre in the sun, dazzling us 
and compelling us to close our eyes. 

This sensation was followed by astonishment, mingled 
with admiration, to which the idea of being for ever free 
from cascades and rapids added the sweetest repose and 
the most intense satisfaction. 


THE ESCAPE OF CASANOVA DE SEINGALT FROM 
THE PIOMBI, VENICE, 


Casanova DE Sxmnaaxt, for some petty misdemeanor, 
was sent to that terrible Venetian prison, ‘‘I Piombi.” 
The cells opened on a kind of garret, full of odds and 
ends, old documents, furniture, etc.; and while the cells 
were cleansed every day, the prisoners had a few mo- 
ments’ walk here. One day Casanova spied an iron bolt 
about twenty inches long, and a bit of marble, which he 
secured, and then set to work to rub the iron till he had 
pointed it. 

As he was led up he had observed the floor below, and 
felt sure that the room direotly under his was a.sort of 
office not occupied by. night, . Into this he resolved to 
make his way. By feigning a terrible cough, he got them. 
to stop sweeping his room. 

- But there was another diffloulty. His cell was almost 
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constantly dark—only 
a few hours a day was 
it possible to read. A 
lamp became of the 
utmost necessity. By 
great ingenuity he 
got oil and flint and 
matches, and man- 
aged to make a lamp 
that served his pur- 


pose. 

With his rude tool, 
lying flat on the floor, 
he cut through the 
two-inch planks that 
formed his floor, but 
was met by a bed of 
small bits of marble 
laid in cement, and 
called in Venice ter- 
razzo marmorin. On 
this his tool made no 
impression, but pour- 
ing in vinegar that 
he had for salad, he at 
last got through it. 

While at work at his hole on the 25th of June, naked 
on the floor, with his lamp beside him, to his terror he 
heard the bolt of the outer door slide. He had just time 


THE BSCAPE OF CASANOVA DE SEINGALT.—‘‘ FATHER BALBI 
DROPPED INTO HIS ARMS.”’ 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE SPANISH MERINO. 


to cram all into the hole and throw himself on his bed, 
whoa the jailer entered with a new prisoner. The smell 
of the lamp nearly betrayed him, but it only caused the 
jailer to send them both. into the garret while he swept 
out the cell. 

The new-comer was, of course, not to be trusted ; and 
for the week or more that he was confined in Cusanova’s 
cull, that prisoner had to suspend his labors. 

When he was again condemned to solitude, or, rather, 
permitted to enjoy his solitude, he proceeded with his 
labor, and cut through the last plank so nearly that it 
would require only a siight pressure to force it through. 
Having made a small hole, to reconnoitre the room below, 
he found that the board crossed a beam on the ceiling just 
where he had cut it, compelling him to begin his labors 
again in order to widen the opening, for what was left -at 
the side of the beam would not allow him to pass. 

While he was now exulting in the liberty which he 
believed to be within his reach, his jailer entered. 

‘*Ah, Casanova !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are in luck, and 
I congratulate you. I am ordered to remove you from 
this wretched dungeon to a bright, cheerful cell, with two 
windows overlooking half Venice.” 

Under other circumstances, this would have been joyful 
tidings indeed. It was, however, like sentence of death. 
He tried to avoid it, but in vain. He was taken to the 
other cell, which he found cheerful, indeed, but in which 
he sat down to prepare for the coming storm. 

Before long the jailer rushed in, furious. 

‘* Give me the ax you used to cut the floor !” 

Casanova pretended not to understand him, and st last 
said, in despair : | 

‘*If you annoy me, I will say that you gave me the 
tools, and that I handed them back to you.” _ 

His singular tool was really concealed on his chair, and 
escaped the diligent search now made. 

After a few days, Lorenzo, his jailer, finding that if the 
affair became known, he would lose his place, and per- 
haps his head, as Casanova’s accomplice, begged him to be 
silent in regard to it, and, without informing the authori- 
ties, had the damage repaired. To ingratiate himself with 
his prisoner, he now brought him books, They came 
from another cell, and soon enabled Casanova to open & 
correspondence with Father Balbi and Count Andrew As- 
quini, confined elsewhere. ; 

He at last managed tosend to Balbi the rude instrament 
that had served him so well, and Balbi managed to open a 
way through into Casanova’s cell, covering {the hole with 
a religious print. Just as they were in hopes of making 
at least an attempt at escape,, Casanova was again favored 
with a cémpanion, who, to his consternation, proved to 
be a Government spy, his remissness or treachery in & late 
case having consigned him to the dungeons to which he 
had sent so many. 

How to manage his new sand dangerous guest Casanova 
did not know. To wait day after day was intolerable ; 
to trust him was madness. Finding, however, that the 
ex-spy was superstitious to the last degree, Casanova 
made him believe that an angel was coming to liberate 
them, and that he had prayed that he too should enjoy 
this heaven-sent freedom, but that the angel would not 
aid him unless he gave up his degrading business, and 
promised, under pain of death, never again to help man 
to cruelly imprison his fellow-man. 

Having managed to obtain a large folio Bible, he hid his 
tool in it, and sent it to Father Balbi, who finally effected 
an opening while the State Inqnisitors were away, and 
while all the keepers were making merry. Then aiding 
his accomplice, they removed the last plank, and Balbi 


slipped down into his arms with their great weapon and a 
pair of scissors. a 

Casanova then climbed up again, and went to work on 
the worm-eaten floor of the garret, and made a way to the 
lead covering. The others had meanwhile torn up all that 
they could find to make ropes. As soon as it was dark, 
they cut through the lead, and commenced a perilous jour- 
ney over the roof, Seingalt leading, and, for part of the 
way, drawing Balbi. After much fruitless exploring, they 
came upon a kind of cupola, near which workmen had 
been employed with a ladder. They broke the window 
carefully, and by the ladder reached the floor, although 
once, the ladder slipping, nearly carried off the roof. They 
found themselves in a part devoted to the archives, and 
here Casanova, certain of his safety from interruption, took 
a short sleep, which he needed to recruit his strength. 
Starting again, they mada their way from room to room 
till they reached the Ducal Chancery, and, cutting out a 
panel of the door, were at last free, although Casanova was 
terribly torn by the rough edges. 

Putting on clothes they had brought, they descended the 
Giant Staircase and reached the canal, where they luckily 
found a gondolier, who conveyed them to Mestre. Here 
Casanova engaged post-horses to take them to Treviso, but 
Balbi caused an almost fatal delay by going into a large 
café for refreshments. 

Having reached Treviso, they separated, Balbi taking 
the easier route, and Casanova a rugged mountain path, 
going for refreshment to the house of the very officer en- 
gaged in hot pursuit of him. After a series of adventures 
he reached the frontier, and crossing it, was free from 
Venetian authority, and safe at Borgo de Val, where he 
found his comrade Balbi. They had effected one of the few 
recorded escapes from the terrible Piombi of Venice. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE SPANISH MERINO, 


THe Romans wore nothing but woolen goods. They had 
no cotton; they had a little linen, which was worn as a 
material of luxury; they had nosilk. They cultivated the 
sheep with care, and some of their richest possessions were 
in these animals, But there was one breed of sheep which 
they cultivated more particularly, and by that system of 
selection which Darwin speaks of as the source of perfected 
forms of our domestic animals. It was called Tarentine 
sheep, from Tarentum, a city of Greek origin, situated at 
the head of the Tarentine Gulf. 7 

The fleece of this sheep was of exceeding fineness; it 
was of great delicacy, and the prices paid for it were enor- 
mous, The sheep were clothed in cold weather to keep 
them warm, and tho result was that they were very tender, 
and their wool was very fine. They were a product of 
Greek civilization transmitted down to the Romans, 

Columella, the grest Roman agriculturist, says that his 
uncle, residing in Spain, crossed some of the fine Tarentine 
sheep with some rams that had been imported from Africa, 
and tho consequences were that these animals had the 
whiteness of fleece of the father, with the fineness of fleece 
of the mother, and that race was perpetuated. Here we 
see an improvement of the stock, an increase of strength 
and productiveness given to the fine-wool sheep of Spain. 

At that time the sheep of Spain were of immense value : 
for Strabo says that sheep from Spain, in the time of Ti- 
berius, were carried to Rome and sold for the price of a 
talent ($1,000) a head. In the time of our Saviour, $1,000 
were given in Rome for Spanish sheep. When the barba- 
rians inundated Italy, these fine-wool sheep were all swept 
away; but they remained in Spain, ‘They were cultivated 


HYMN TO THE SEA. 


by the Meors in the mountains of Spain, which were almost 
inaccessible, and not reached by the hordes of Huns and 
other northern barbarians, which had laid waste the greater 
portion of the Roman possessions. Thoy continued to be 
nourished by the Moors, who were much advanced in arts, 
and further on were found there as the Spanish Merino; 
so that the Spanish Merino which we now have, if not the 
only, is at all events by far the most important, relic that 
we have to-day which has come down to us from Greek 
and Roman material civilization. We have here a direct 
inheritance from the material wealth of the Old World 
civilization, 


AN INTERESTING RELIC. 


A WESTERN journal has a handsome specimen of tho" dis- 
coidal stone,” a kind of stone implement that has very 
rarely been found outside of East Tennessee and adjoining 
sections. These relics deserve a passing notice, on account 
of the rapidly growing interest in archeology, and espe- 
cially in American antiquities. 

The name is given to this typo of relics by the scientists 
from its shape—that of a double convex disk. They are 
usually made of the hardest quartz, very symmetrical and 
beautifully polished, and the manufacture of a single one, 
without the use of metallic tools, must have cost the ancient 
workman the labor of months. 

The traditions of the Cherokees do not reach back to the 
origin of these implements, but only say that their first 
people found them here, and made use of them in playing 
‘‘chungke,” a game described ‘by early writers as being 
similar to tenpins. 

Like many relics of the stone age whose use cannot be 


accounted for, the discoidal stone is ascribed to the mound- |- 


builders. The present specimen was recently plowed up. 


.It is made of beautiful variegated quartzite, polished | 


‘smooth as the finest marble, and so hard that it would 
turn the edge of the best tempered steel drill. What- 
‘ever its original purpose, if must have been something 
the owner considered very important. It was probably 
connected with some superstition or some religious belief 
or ceremony. 


HOW SCREWS ARE MADE. 


Tre process of making & screw is very interesting. The 
rough, large wire in big coils’ is, by drawing through a 
hole smaller than itself, made the size needed. Then: it 
goes into a machine that at one movement cuts it a proper 
length and makes a head on it. Then it is put into saw- 
dust and “rattled,” and thus brightened. Then the head 
is shaved down smoothly to the proper size, and the nick 
put in at the same time. After rattling again in sawdust, 
the thread is cut by another machine, and, after another 
rattling and thorough drying, the screws are assorted by 
hand (tho fingers of those who do this move almost liter- 
‘ally like lightning), grossed by weight and packed for 
shipping. 

That which renders it possible for machines to do all 
this, is a little thing that looks like, and opens and shuts 
like, a goose’s bill, which picks up a single screw at a time, 
carries it where needed, holds it until grasped by some- 
thing else, and returns for another. This is about the 

most wonderful piece of automatic skill and usefulness I 
"have ever seen, and it has done its distinctive work at the 
rate of thirty-one screws a minute, although this rate is 
only experimental as yet ; ninety-three gross per day, how- 
ever, has been the regular work of one machine, 
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By DEAN ALFORD. 


Wao shall declare the secret of thy birth, 
Thou old companion of the circling earth? — 
And having reached with keen poetic sight, 
Ere beast or happy bird 
Through the vast silence stirred, 
Roll back the folded darkness of the primal night ? 


Corruption-like, thou teemedst in the graves 
Of moldering systems, with dark weltering waves 
Troubling the peace of the first mother’s womb; 
Whose ancient awful form, 
With inly- tossing storm, 
Unquiet heavings kept—a birthplace and a tomh, 


Till the life-giving Spirit moved above 
The face of the waters, with creative love 
Warming the hidden eeceds of infant light: 
What time the mighty word 
Through thine abyss was heard, 
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And swam from out thy deeps the young day heavenly 


bright, 


Thou and the earth, twin-sisters, as they say, 
In the old prime were fashioned in one day; 
And therefore thou delightest evermore 
With her to lie and play 
The Summer hours away, 
Curling thy loving ripples up her quiet shore. 


She is 3 married matron long ago, 
With nations at her side; her milk doth flow 
Each year; but theo no husband dares to tame; 
Thy wild will is thine own, 
Thy sole and virgin throne—. 
Thy mood ia ever changing—thy resolve tho same, 


Sunlight and moonlight minister to thee— 
O’er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 
Heaven's two great lights for ever sct and rise; 
While the: round vault above,, 
In vast and silent love, | 
Is gazing down upon thee with his hundred eyes, 


All night thou utterest forth thy solemn moan, 
Counting the weary minutes all alone; 
Then in the morning thou dost calmly lie, 
Deep-blue, ere yet the sun: 
His gaywork hath begun, 
Under the opening windows of the golden sky. 


The Spirit of the mountain looks on thee: 
Over. an hundred hills;. quaint shadows flee 
Across thy marbled mirror; brooding lie. 
Storm-mists of infant cloud, | 
With a sight-baffling shroud 
Mantling the gray-blue islands in the western sky. 


Sometimes thou liftest up thine hands on high 
Into the tempest-cloud that blurs the sky, 
Holding rough dalliance with the fitful blast, 
Whose stiff breath whistling shrill, 
Pierces with deadly chill 
The wet crew feebly clinging to their shattered mast. 


Foam-white along the border of the shore 
Thine onward leaping billows plunge and roars 
While o’er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 
Cloaked figures, dim and gray, 
Through the thick mist of spray, 
Watchers for some struck vessel in the boiling tide. 


Daughter and darling of remotest eld— 


Time’s childhood and Time’s age thou hast beheld; 


His arm is feeble, and his eye is dim: 
He tells old tales again— 
He wearies of long pain: 


Thou art as/at the first ;\thou journeyedst not with him. 


THE FAIR RECKONER. 
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THE AMBER WITCH. 


By THE AuTHOR oF4‘ THE HousE WITH AN L,”’ Etc. 


CHaptTerR L—Awn EoGyprTian OBELISK AND A PARISIAN SPHINX. 


In Paris ; above, a deep-blue arch, sparkling with the 
myriad lamps of heaven; below, a labyrinth of streets, 
blazing with a myriad of those lamps of earth, which, like 
the sun, shine alike on the just and on the unjust. 

As if the sparkling arch above were striving to outshine 
the sparkling plain below, the moon rose suddenly, send- 
ing the few lurking shadows flying, and turning the white 
palace-fronts to shining silver. As if to rival this celestial 


illumination, one of these gleaming white facades burst, 
Vol. X, No. 4—29. 


all at once, into blossoms of colored light, hanging roses 
of flame over its balconies, winding its twisted columns 
with tulips, which flared purple and amber, and sending 
up tall spires of clustered fleur-de-lis, which burned, 
vividly blue, against the shining stucco. 

As carriage after carriage rolled slowly toward the en- 
trance, the wide doors swung open, and showed a magnifi- 
cent staircase, up which was passing a contihuous stream 
of cloaked and hooded figures, giving to the eager gaze of 
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the fortunate few outside who could snatch a look across 
the cordon of police the occasional gleam of a satin slip- 
per, or flash of u jewel on some white hand, which drew 
still closer the draperies of head or shoulder. 

‘*Diable ! the face must be pretty that goes with such 
shoulders!” ‘‘Did you see that foot? ‘Twas no longer 
than my hand.” ‘Did you see that girl spring from the 
carriage? You may bet she hasn't seen twenty yet.” 
‘‘ Here! here’s something to look at at last Peste! take 
your black and white wraps, I say! Give me something 
lively to open the eyes at. Here’s a red one! a yellow 
one ! a white one! andablueone!” ‘ Blue / he’s green !” 
‘‘The green is all in your eye, comrade.” In fact, four 
dominoes of the colors already described by the graphic 
tongues of a Parisian street crowd had descended from a 
carriage, ascended the staircase, and declining to enter a 
dressing-room had presented themselves at the entrance 
to the salon. 

**Gentlemen, you must lay aside your dominoes,” said 
the magnificent personage who announced the gueste, 

The crimson domino showed him a few lines written 
on perfumed paper, under a coronet and monegram. 

The magnificent personage bowed, and withdrew his 
hand from the satin curtains, which parted under an arch. 

“‘Tf such ore madame’s orders, pass in, gentlemen.” 
Then, announcing the newcomers, ‘‘ The gentlemen from 
the other world,” he said. 

All heads were turned toward the new arrivals, who 
seemed to see nothing at first but gleaming eyes, as the 
masked faces turned in their direction. As they bowed 
over the hand of their hostess, which she had given them, 
in English fashion, she said: 

‘‘T am dying to know what your costumes are, but I re- 
frain from asking; although you are putting a severe tax 
on my feminine curiosity.” 

**You will know only too soon, madame,” said the white 
domino, 

‘“*Too soon! That sounds almost like a threat, Mon- 
sieur the American.” 

‘* But we do not threaten you, madame,” said the red 
domino, pressing his friend’s arm. As they passed on he 
said, ‘‘You are too impetuous, You will ruin all if you 
are not careful,” 

‘I !—too impetuous? Do you recollect what I have to 
avenge ?” 

‘*Yes; but we don't do these things here after the 
fashion of your American savages—first the war-whoop, 
then the tomahawk.” 

‘*IT don’t care how I do it, so that. it is done,” said the 
other, gloomily. 

‘**Do you know, Laurence, I'd be willing to wager any 
sum that even now, if you should onco hear her speak, if 
she should once bestow upon you one of those smiles of 
hers, which are the most wonderful commingling of the 
heavenly and the diabolical, you would forget your 
brother’s death, your friend’s madness, your cousin's ruin, 
and wish only to live and die at her fect.” 

“Do you take me for a fool ?” said the other, sternly. 

‘*Fool!—by no means. It’s only the wisest and the 
best that she cares to capture. Such insignificants as I 
am escape by reason of their insignificance.” 

**Is she here ? Do you see her anywhere ?” 

‘*Not yet. The dresses are rather bewildering, to be 
suro, but you can always single her out by that magnifi- 
cent hair of hers, the hair which gives her the name of the 
‘Amber Witch,’ and which she always disposes so as best 
to display its luxuriant beauty. They are beginning to 
dance, Isn’t that qnadrille of the Seasons pretty ?—though 
how Summer is going to sit down without crushing all 
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those wild-strawberry vines with which her dress is be- 
sprinkled, I do not see. And there come the Hours, mar- 
shaled by Nox and Aurora! They’ve stolen some of their 
dresses and distinguishing signs from Raffaello’s designs. 
See that one with the owl ! isn’t she a lovely creature ?’” 
But the white domino looked with unseeing eyes at the 
twenty-four beautiful young women who were moving 
through the figures of a danca, in which they formed a 
living representation of the frieze of some Greek temple- 
The dance finished, the beauty with the owl, who had 
attracted the attention of the crimson domino, seemed to 
feel fatigued, and looked around fora seat. A chair cov- 
ered with embossed velvet stood at her elbow. With a 
sigh of relief she sank upon the seat, when, all at once, the 
arms, upon which her own were stretched, slid from be- 
neath them, and gently encircled her waist. A start, a 
scream ; the released beauty sprang to her feet, and the 
chair rose upon its front legs, leaving the back legs, with 
their connecting bar, upon which the living chair had 


_| squatted, dangling behind, as their wearer walked away. 


‘*Now, I call that ingenious,” said the crimson domino 
to his white friend, who had witnessed the incident appa- 
rently unmoved. ‘It takes a Frenchman to arrange such 
& surprise,” 

‘‘A Frenchman is always ready to assist nature in sup- 
plying that part of the ape that she has left out of his 
composition,” was the reply. 

**Can’t you forget your vendetta until the time is come 
for executing it, and enjoy yourself in the interval? A 
Corsican always has a smile on his face when he finds his 
viotim is at hand.” 

‘*And you shall see me smile when my vendetta is ac- 
complished,” said the white domino, moving into the 
shadow of an Egyptian obelisk. ‘‘I wish to heaven this 
was over |” 

‘‘ Hush! not so loud. There’s a loving couple on the 
other side, who have been using this affSir as a screen for 
the last quarter of an hour. There’s one thing I want to 
say to you. Suppose the shock of this should drive her 
mad? I have heard of such results.” 

‘*Has not she driven others mad ?—devil that she is !’” 

‘* Just see what a jolly time those other fellows are hav- 
ing. It’s evident that they don’t care a fig for the conse- 
quences,” | 

‘* Are you going to fail me now, Guy ?” 

‘‘T! oh, no. I promised to see you through, and I'll 
do it; though I must confess that I begin to ‘feel pity 
tugging at my heart-strings.” I suppose you'll leave for 
Italy as soon as this is over ?” ; 

** As soon as my aunt and cousin can join me.” 

**T don’t think I should go as soon myself, if it were not 
for that charming cousin of yours——” 

‘*You must recollect that I have never seen her.” 

‘* But her picture is exquisite; and, by-the-way, there's 
@ positive resemblance to . 

‘* She looks a little like one of Titian’s boauties, I think.” 

‘*But more like the ‘ Amber Witch.’ ” 

‘*Does she, indeed ? I am sorry you have mentioned 
the resemblance. I was prepared to Jike her.” 

‘*Was Lady Amberside as beautiful in her youth ?” 

‘*So my mother has told me, But the present Lady 
Amberside is not my aunt, and is only Beatrix’s step- 
mother. She is a Frenchwoman. That is the reason I 
have never seen Beatrix. Her father died soon after his 
second marriage ; the present Lady Amberside naturally 
prefers her native country, and, when I have visited Eng- 
land, it has chanced that Beatrix has been on the Continent 
with her step-mother.” 

‘‘And they have never visited Italy ?” 
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‘‘Only when Beatrix was too young to remember it. It 
is on her account that Lady Amberside wishes to take ad- 
vantage of my escort.” 

‘*There’s a new arrival ! 
she |” 

The white domino shuddered from head to foot, as, fol- 
lowing closely upon the announcement of her assumed 
character as ‘‘The Serpent of Old Nile,” a figure, at 
once beautiful and repellent, entered the salon at the head 
of a glittering train. The upper part of her dress was a 
species of corselet, composed of burnished scales, which 
slid one upon the other as she moved, producing so daz- 
zling an effect that the light seemed to explode from, rather 
than be reflected by, them. An infinity of smaller scales 
covered her closely-clinging skirt of green satin, which ter- 
minated in a pointed train. Around her neck was twined 
a serpent, wrought entirely of small rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds, which seemed to writhe with every motion. 
From dimpled shoulders to taper wrists, jeweled snakes 
wound their coils around her arms, and even her face was 
hidden by a mask which formed a serpent’s head, and, be- 
ing enameled in colors, was frightfully life-like. From 


It is she !—it is positively 


under this floated a profusion of amber-colored hair, which‘ 


rolled in sinuous curves almost to the edge of her skirt. 
Mark Antony, in complete Roman armor, snd arm-in-arm 
with a grinning crocodile ; a group of naiads, in dresses of 
silver gauze, strewn with shells and coral and fringed with 
seaweed ; a pair of mummies; and Satan himself, dressed 
from head to foot in scarlet satin, with gilded horns and 
hoofs, and having a white-winged angel on his arn, 
followed. 

As the ‘‘Serpent of Old Nile ’’ approached more nearly, 
a low, hissing sound became audible, which accompanied 
all her movements, and was probably produced by some 
mechanical contrivance. When she reached the Egyptian 
obelisk, behind which the red and white dominos stood, 
half concealed, it moved from its place and stationed itself 
by her side, leaving exposed to all eyes a pair of lovers in 
a half embrace. The impulsive Parisians greeted this new 
surprise with a ecstasy of delight. 

‘*Who would have imagined that obelisk to be nothing 
but pasteboard, with a man inside ?”’ said the red domino. 
** And here we have been, saying anything and everything 
as we stood by it! Fortunately, we spoke in English.” 

The white domino made no reply. Ali his faculties were 
absorbed in his gaze at the ‘Serpent of Old Nile,” who 
stood leaning against the obelisk, her face half averted 
from him, and slightly inclined toward it, in the attitude 
of one who listens) Had he been near enough, he would 
have heard her say, in a low tone: 

‘‘ Whatever it is, let it come; I am not afraid.” 

At this moment her hostess, the Countess de G——, ap- 
proached her, and having complimented her upon her 
dress, told her that the band was about to play the music 
of the ballet of the ‘¢ Cour du Diable,” which she had prom- 
ised to dance at her house. 

*‘ Have a care |” murmured a voice from the obelisk. 

*‘ Were you to provide my partner, madame ?” asked the 
Servent, with her eyes, which glittered through the holes 
of her mask, fastened upon the countess’s uncovered face. 

‘*I do not recollect that to have been in our agree- 
ment,” was the composed reply. ‘If you had been a dé- 
butante, I might have proposed some one ; but for you, who 
are always so besieged by partners—— 

‘¢‘ Permit me to implore that happiness for myself,” said 
the white domino, appearing at the countess’s elbow. 

“* That is the man!” murmured the obelisk, 

‘© You, Monsieur the Domino! Why do you claim my 
hand ?” 


‘* Madame, although I am now an inhabitant of the other 


world, I knew you weil in this.” 


‘‘And were a friend of mine ?” 
‘¢To the death.” 
She shook her head. 


‘*Your voice is strangely familiar,” she said. ‘‘Do you 


dance in domino ?” 


‘‘ Until the time for unmasking comes.” 
‘*You are very mysterious! Tell me, do the feelings 


change after death ?” 


‘“‘To what feelings do you refer, madame ?” 
‘‘The affections. You say you were a—friend of 


mine ?” 


‘‘Y worshiped you—I adored you! 
gotten ?”” 

She laughed. 

‘‘ There were so many !” 

‘* Remember mo by this token.” 

Taking her hand, he drew her quite within the shadow 
of the obelisk, and, stooping quickly, pressed his lips upon 
the dimple of her shoulder. 
. She started, and her hand grew cold in his. 

‘*T thought—I had heard . 

‘* What ?—that I was no longer yours? that I no longer 


Have you for- 


loved you? Impossible !” 


‘“SNo, it was not that, I heard—but never mind. So 
you have taken this way of telling me that you still live ?” 

‘*'You had heard that I was dead?” 

‘‘Yes; I had heard that. It is not true; se much the 
better.” 

‘‘And you will dance with me ? 

‘* With all my heart, and both my feet. Do you know, I 
am glad that you are not dead, Maurice.” 

** Really ?” 

‘‘Yes; I am getting to have too many victims on my 
conscience ; and you—well, you were always rather amus- 
ing, you used to rave so.” 

‘**T have given up that foolish habit.” 

‘*Ah, but you haven’t seen my face yet !” 

‘*Is it changed at all ?” 

‘‘They tell me that, if changed at all, it is only for the 
better.” 

‘What should you do, if you should lose your beauty by 
disease or—accident ?” 

She shuddered. 

‘*Die, I suppose.” : 

‘‘But, if you had to live on? Remember, you would be 
lonely then, forgotten by your friends, when you could no 
longer minister to their entertainment ; shunned by your 
lovers, to whom you have grown an object of aversion. 
To look in your mirror and think, at first sight, that that. 
loathsome face must be the face of a stranger. To sit by 
your solitary fireside, and be haunted by the vision of past 
pleasures, and, worse, by the phantoms of those to whom 
your beauty, now as much a phantom as themselves, w 
destruction !’’ 

‘‘A very pretty sermon, traly, Monsieur the Puritay 
from one who is to dance with my wicked self in the ballet 
of the ‘Court of Satan’! Bah! the very sir is pestiferous 
with your words! Ah, here is a friend of mine, who al- 
Ways carries @ vinaigretie, or some such trifle, for the use 
of his fainting partners. You don’t chanos to have a flacgon 
of cologne about you, Monsieur Mephistopheles? The at- 
mosphere of this gentleman is oppressive. ” 

‘‘] think you would find my atmosphere more conducive 
to health,” said the person she addressed, making a move- 
ment as if to offer hrs arm. 

‘‘Thank you ; bot I am engaged for the ballet of which 
they are now playing the music,” 
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‘‘But, madame, I am very anxious to speak with you, 
for a moment.” 

‘*T am sorry—but I have ne time——” 

‘*But five minutes! I only ask five minutes,”’ 

‘It is really important ?” 

** Vitally so.” 

‘Then, for only five minutes, Monsieur the Domino. 
If I fail to return then, you may claim me.” 

As she vanished on Mephistopheles’s arm, the red 
domino came up. 

‘* You have lost your partner ?” 

‘‘She returns in five minutes. Is everything ready ?” 

‘* All have taken their places ; we are only waiting for 
you. What do you think of her ?” 

‘*T think that she is all ready to dance this ballet in the 
original Court of Satan. Did you ever hear such music ? 
I believe it was composed in the infernal regions, Every 
note from those violins sounds like the wail of a lost soul, 
and that diabolical interweaving of the clamor of the horns 
expresses exactly the triumph of the evil spirits. As for 
me, I no longer feel either doubt or remorse. With her 
own lips she has pronounced her own doom. And here 
she comes again! Lamia, she should have called herself, 
for she is neither more nor less than a woman-snake. It 
will be a good deed to draw her fangs. Who would hesi- 
tate to crush a serpent ?” 

“IT hope J am not that serpent you are intending to 
crush, gentlemen! Isa reptile to blame for being such 
as its creator made it? Now, adieu to moralizing. I feel 
the ‘soul of the music go into my blood,’ and I am now 
all infernal, and, as such, defy you to do your worst. My 
master will protect me. Are there three other dominos in 
the ballet? Friends of yours, Monsieur the White Dom- 
ino ?” 

‘Friends of yours, rather, I fancy. I claim no inferral 
origin.” 

‘‘Is not the blare of that trumpet inspiring ? <A moi, 
mes Giables |” 

The Serpent did indeed dance as if possessed. The 
music, which at first had given a measured cadence, 
grew faster and more furious. The became more 
and more involved. The ‘‘ Infernal Ballet”’ was the centre 
of attraction, the other dancers having now become spec- 
tators. Even to these lookers-on, accustomed to every- 
thing combining the fantastic and diabolical, there came a 
thrill almost of terror, as the music changed to an un- 
earthly strain, which seemed to represent the lament of 
lost souls in the midst of their tormentors. The lights 
gank, flickered, and went out. A jarring clash and clang 
from cymbals and trumpets, and they burned again, but 
now with a blue and livid flame, which gradually grew 
into a broad, crimson glare. 

The white domino seized his partner’s hand. 

‘‘I lied to you,” he said —‘‘I am dead—twice dead ! 
Killed by you—first my body, and then my soul !” 

He snatched off his mask, and flung back his domino. 
She saw a beautiful, ghastly head, with a deep gash in the 
white, uncovered throat. 

There were screams, mingled with hysteric laughter, 
from the partners of the three other dominos, as they 
also threw off their wrappings, and showed, each one, the 
semblance of a mortal wound. 

The Serpent drew back—for a moment only—her rapid 
movement producing an ominous hiss. Then she laughed, 
naturally, carelessly. 

‘‘Rather too theatrically arranged, gentlemen!’ she 
said. ‘But the Comtesse de G—— always was a blun- 
derer—as Monsieur de G—— has often assured me,” 

There was a detenation, aspurt of something that looked 


like liquid flame, and the Serpent fell back into the arms 
of Mephistopheles. In a moment all was confusion. Cries 
of ‘‘She is shot—seize the murderer!” were heard ; but 
the four dominos had vanished. 

‘*Silence, if you please — madame is wounded,” said 
Mephistopheles, who had already murmured in the Ser- 
pent’s ear : ‘ Did I not tell you so? But I very much fear 
that her face is seriously injured—not by fire-arms, however, 
but by some detonating substance, which was intended to 
produce disfigurement.” 

As if the fate foretold by the white domino had already 
overtaken her, all her gay friends, murmuring horror 
of the ‘atrocious deed and indignation at its perpetrator, 
hastened away, commenting upon the affair, when out of 
hearing, as follows : 

‘<We all know that Madame de G—— has very good 
reasons for lending herself to such a plot as this.” 

‘And if she should lose her beauty, poor Floreetine ! 
what would become of her ?” 

‘‘ There will be nothing left for her, in that case, but 
oblivion,” | 

Soon after the dispersion of the guests, a telegram was 
brought to the Hotel de G——, addressed to Mr. Laurence 
Shirley. Mephistopheles, going down the steps, laden with 
wraps for the Serpent, who was lying prone on the cush- 
ions of her carriage, met the messenger, who showed him 
the envelope, and asked him where he could find the 
American gentleman. 

‘‘ Give the telegram to me. I will see that he has it,” 
said Mephistopheles. 

‘‘ But I am responsible for it ; and I do not know who 
you are.” / 

‘*¥You know the Chevalier Germont, do not you ?” tak- 
ing off his mask. 

With the telegramin his hand, he sprang into the car- 
riage, and, seating himself by the Serpent’s side, said : 

“« Madame, I have something here that I fancy will 
interest you.” 


CHAPTER I. 
“& SERPENT’S HEAD, BUT WOMAN’S MOUTH, WITH ALL ITS PEARLS 
COMPLETE.” 

c= _N an apartment of the famous Hotel Meu- 
+) G rice, where Americans and English, visiting 
‘3 Paris, ‘‘ most do congregate,” three gen- 
tlemen were assembled the morning suc- 
ceeding the masquerade ball at the Hotel 
de @——. One of them, tall and siender, 
with beautiful but frightfully pallid fea- 
tures, whose very pallor ‘‘ pronounced ” the 
rich bronze of his wavy hair and the bril- 
liant blue of his eyes, now heavy from 
want of sleep, was lying on a lounge, one 
hand under his head, and the other pulling 
nervously at the long ends of his fair mus- 
tache. Another young man, with ‘a bronzed complexion 
and shining black eyes, was standing at the foot of the 
lounge, a newspaper in his hand, from which he had 
evidently just been ‘reading to his companions, one of 
whom was standing, with his back to the others, looking 

from the window. 

‘“‘It seems Madame de G—— denies all knowledge 
of the ‘affair,’ as the papers call it!” said the reader. 
‘¢She had engaged four people to dance in the ballet—pro 
fessionals, as she supposed. (Can’t you hear her say it? 
It takes a Frenchwoman to tell a lie!} The steward ad- 
vertised for professional dancers. (Good!) Madame’s 
steward made the disposition of the lights, etc., as they 


- advised. (I wonder how much she paid her steward for his 
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share in the fiction ?) Well, Laurence, we are well out of 
the scrape, at any rate, as far as our names are concerned. 
As for our consciences——”’ 

The young man at the window turned around with a 
gesture of impatience, as he heard a groan from the occu- 
pant of the lounge. 

“Tf it had been anything but the disfigurement of a 
woman! By heaven! Laurence, I think it wouldn’t have 
been half as bad, had you shot her through the heart.” 

‘¢T am here to answer for what I have done,” said Lau- 
rence, moving as uneasily on his lounge as did his saintly 
namesake on his gridiron. ‘I have sent her a message to 
_ that effect. She can have me arrested, should she chooee.” 

“You have!”—simultaneously spoken by his two 
hearers, 

‘‘But I have exonerated you both, and also Everard, 
from everything but participation in what you supposed 
to be a frolic. Neither have I compromised Madame de 
G—, simply stating that I saw her advertisement, and 
answered it. Man may finish my punishment, since 
Providence has begun it. You look surprised, Ferguson. 
Didn’t you know it? But Guy will tell you. To be sure, 
I had never seen them, but they were my only living re- 
lations, and I——” He broke ‘off, and covered his eyes 
with his hands. 

Guy folded the newspaper at one paragraph and passed 
it to Ferguson, who read there that the steamship City 
of Paris had foundered, and all on board had perished. 
In the list of passengers were the names of Lady and Miss 
Amberside. 

‘“‘ His aunt and cousin,” said Ferguson. And then there 
was a knock at the door. 

‘*Come in !” said Guy, impatiently, and a garcon came 
in, presenting a note on a salver. 

Guy took it from him. 

‘‘It’s for you, Laurence; and, by Jove! the envelope 
has her crest !’’ 

‘* Whose ?” ; 

‘That of the Amber Witch, otherwise Florestine, 
Baronne d’Estampes.”’ 

Laurence tore open the envelope with trembling fingers, 

and after glancing at the inclosure, read it aloud : 


“It is not for one offender to judge or condemn another. If 
Monsieur Shirley can bear to look on his work, he is requested to 
call at 107 Rue de —-- this evening at haif-past nine o’clock. 

** (Bigned) BaBONNE D’ESTAMPES.” 


** Shall you go ?” 

66 Yes. ” 

‘*T believe her to be capable of having you assassinated,” 
said Guy. 

‘‘Let her do it. I have nothing to live for.” 

‘‘ Nothing to live for! At your age, and with your face, 
figure and fortune ?” 

‘*You have forgotten that I am a murderer.” 

‘*My dear fellow, she is not dead, nor even in any 
danger of death. All the papers report that.” 

‘‘But I have destroyed her beauty. I have made her, 
all the rest of her life, a horror to herself ; an object to be 
pitied and avoided by others.” 

‘* But then, she was really a pestilent creature. You 
have, at the cost of some remorse for yourself, benefited 
society. You can have no idea of the amount of mischief 
that one woman has done, and her power to do evil was 
unlimited, from the fact that the world has never been 
able to put its condemning finger on one action that would 
place her beyond the pale of polite society. Her cunning 
has been absolutely diabolical, restraining her from over- 
stepping the bounds, by keeping within which a woman, 


even when a thousand tongues are wagging against her, 
can still defy slander to bring any proof of wrong-doing. 
I am curious to learn why she has sent for you to call at 
her house. You may depend upon it, you won’t be al- 
lowed to get off without paying for this in some way. I 
should not be surprised if she proposed to you to com- 
promise the matter by privately handing over to her a 
good round sum of money.” 

° ‘She is welcome to all I have if she will look upon 1¢ as 
any compensation for the injury 1 have done her.” 

‘‘'You may make up your mind to bleed freely. I know 
that she is frightfully in debt, and I must say that I am 
sorry she has come across a sheep so very willing to be 
shorn as yourself.” 

‘* You cannot begin to realize the relief it is to me to 
find that there are any possible amends for the wrong she 
has suffered at my hands.” 

‘‘But don’t let your penitence carry you too far, Lau- 
rence. Don’t let it lead you to marry her.” 

‘‘T marry her !—with my brother’s blood on her hands. 
Never !” 

‘* But you can have no conception of her power. I have 
seen men who knew all about her, and who absolutely 
feared her as a satanic being, succumb as soon as she chose 
to exert her fascinations upon them.” 

‘‘ You must remember, Guy, what an enormous injury I 
have inflicted upon her. She must hate me with a hatred 
proportionate to the beauty whose loss costs her every- 
thing that life can give to such a woman.” 

‘‘Then there would be no surer way of punishing you 
than to inveigle you into marrying her. I wish you would 
let me go with you, Laurence.” 

But Laurence Shirley refused to listen to his friend’s 
doubts or fears. He made a suitable toilet, and, at the ap- 
pointed hour, presented himself at the residence of the 
Baronne d’Estampes. 

When admitted, he was requested to walk up-staire to 
the ‘‘ boudoir of madame,”’ as she was too unwell to ieave 
it for the present. Almost faint with a complication of 
emotions, among which a vague terror was predominant, 
he followed the cat-like footsteps of madame’s maid, who 
pulled aside an embroidered curtain which hung from a 
gilded rod, and motioned to him toenter. He did so, and 
found himself in a small apartment shaped like a shell, 
and lined—for no other word will express it—like a shell, 
with glistening mother-of-pearl. There was no window 
perceptible, but the place where the window would have 
been was filled in with an enormous aquarium, and the 
only light admitted to the room filtered through the sea- 
water it contained, and was intercepted at every moment 
by the rapid movements of its grotesque inhabitanta. The 
floor of this singular boudoir was incrusted with a border- 
ing of coral-branches and sea-shells, the centre being filled 
in with a rug that represented masses of seaweed in their 
nataral colors. The chairs and couches were shell-shaped, 
veneered with mother-of-pearl, and covered with sea-green 
satin embroidered with silver shells. 

In the peculiar half-light Laurence could see what 
looked, at first sight, like a heap of lace and embroidery 
thrown carelessly on one of the chaira. A second glance 
convinced him that it was a woman, in a white cachemire 
robe-de-chambre, profusely trimmed with lace, a Jace cap 
half covering her abundant hair, and a handkerchief held 
before her face. 

‘‘Is that Monsieur Shirley? Please to be seated, mon- 
sieur,” 

Laurence took a chair, of which he felt the need, for he 
was trembling from head to foot. 

‘‘T had the pleasure of dancing with you last evening, 
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Monsieur Shirley, and I received a note from you this 
morning; and I inferred from the latter that you thought 
I might be disposed to revenge upon you the irreparable 
injary you have inflicted upon me.” 

‘‘ Was the supposition unnatural, madame ?” asked Lau- 
rence, thinking how thrilling were the tones of her voice, 
and feeling like a murderer in the presence of his victim's 
apparition. 

‘Would that give back to me what I have lost ?” 

Laurence sprang to his feet and approached her. 

‘‘Madame! madame! If you only knew that I would 
willingly give the restof my life to undo what I have done! 
If you knew that my shame, my remorse, my horror of 
my cowardly revenge—— And yet—my brother !” 

‘‘Monsieur, say nothing more. We have each some- 
thing to regret. You are safe from arrest or prosecution 
as far as Iam concerned. I shall only inflict one punish- 
ment upon you. You have heard what I was. Look at 
me now !” 

She uncovered her face and raised it, so that the light 
might fall full upon it. It was contorted, ghastly, inex- 
pressibly hideous. One eye seemed to have been utterly 
destroyed ; the rest of the face was a swollen, discolored 
mass. 

The agitation of the past six weeks, dating from the 
time that he had learned of his brother's tragic end, the 
revenge over which he had brooded, and which he had so 
terribly executed, fasting, sleeplessness and remorse—all 
combined with this horrible sight to unnerve him utterly. 
He groaned. and fell senseless at her feet. 

When hecame to his senses he found himself in his own 
apartment in the Hotel Meurice, with Guy bending over 
him, and looking almost as pale as himself. 

‘The ductor said it was only a fainting-fit, but, Lau- 
rence, my dear fellow, I thought she had killed you.” 

‘‘She! Who? Ah, nowI recollect !’’ He sank back 

his pillows, shuddering, his face hidden in his hands. 

‘‘ What did she say to you—what did she do to you ?” 

*She ?—oh! She says that I am safe from arrest or 
prosecution.” 

ee Indeed bad 

‘¢But don’t think I escaped ‘ unwhipped of justice.’ She 
showed me her face. It was horrible! I shall never 
forget it!” 

‘* And then ?” 

‘‘T suppose I fainted—for I recollect nothing more.” 

**She sent you home in her carriage. You were deliv- 
ered at the door, like a parcel, and then the coachman 
drove off at full speed. When I saw you, I thought it 
was your corpse she had sent back tous, I can’t under- 
stand how she let you off so.” 

‘‘She has shown that quality so rare in women—mag- 
nanimity.” 

‘““Not she! You may depend upon it, Laurence, that 
you haven’t scen the last of her. She is treating you as‘a 
cat does a mouse. She has only let you go a little way, 
and then she will pounce down on you. I would advise 
you to set off for Italy to-morrow, if you can.” 

But, when the morrow came, Laurence was unable to 
follow this friendly advice. <A fever had set in, and for a 
week he was delirious, raving in his delirium of the 
ghastly face whose beauty he had destroyed. By the use 
of powerful remedies he was able, in about a fortnight 
from the time of his seizure, not only to be dressed, but 
to walk with faltering steps to ths window, from which 
he waved his band to Guy, who came bounding up the 
stairs and into the room, evidently in excellent spirits. 

‘*You are looking quite like yourself, Laurence, and 
Ive good news for you, to improve your looks still more. 


Here, Mére Dantin" (to the nurse), “‘taxe this packeé 
of gelatine, and change it to bunches of grupes and cczs of 
corn, in those appetizing moids of yo.1s that mako a 
skeleton sigh for a stomach—a free rendering of ‘ to create 
an appetite under the ribs of death." How I like to see 
that woman laugh! She shakes all over, like one of her 
own jellies. Laurence, I must go, for I have had another 
letter from my uncle; but I can leav8 you now with a 
clear conscience—for she has gone into aconvent. Now, 
don’t look so! It’s the bes’; place for her. She can 
repent her sins, and it will certainly give her occupa- 
tion for the rest of her life, if she means to rid herself of 
all of them.” 

**I wish I could go into a monastery !” 

‘You won't, as soon as you are fairly bound for Italy. 
The voyage will set you up wonderfully, and I will join 
you then, as soon as my uncle will Jet me. I'm off in the 
next train —so, good-by, and God bless you, old fellow ! 
Get Ferguson, or some one, to write me how yon are, 
every day or so.” 

That same afternoon, as Laurence lay on the lounge in 
his room, feeling inexpressibly lonely, there was a tap on 
his door. 

‘‘Come in,” he called; and two ladies entered, some- 
what timidly and doubtfully, as it seemed to him. 

‘‘Are you Monsieur Laurence Shirley ?” asked one of 
them, a tall, gracefal woman, with dark, almond-shaped 
eyes, and profuse gray hair, elaborately dressed. 

Laurence rose to his feet, still trembling with weakness, 
and a wild, undefined hope, and bowed affirmatively. 

The tall, graceful woman then went up to him, with 
both hands extended. 

‘‘Ah! I was sure of it! You are so like your poor 
uncle in his last illness! And me—do you know who I 
am ?” 

‘‘ You must be Lady Amberside—my aunt. But I had 
heard i 

‘‘That we were drowned in our shipwreck? Well, we 
are come to you from the bottom of the sea. I only hope 
you will greet us as hospitably as did the queer, rough, 
friendly people on whose fishy-smelling shores we were 
thrown. Bah! the scent is in my nostrils still But here 
is one who has on you the claim that I do not possess. 
Beatrix, this gentleman-is your cousin, Monsieur Laurence 
Shirley.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
EN ROUTE FOR ITALY, 
The Journal of Beatrix Amberside (pro tem.). 

THERE ! that looks well. It’s about all the Latin I know. 
But what an air a few words of that majestic language do 
give to a sentence ! 

How fortunate it is that Iam half English— English on 
my mother’s side, That’s where my beautiful amber-col- 
ored hair comes from. Ha, ha, ha! bow oddly it does 
look, plaited into two long tails, and tied with mbbons at 
the ends! And then my white frocks, as the English call 
them, and my general air of ingénue, I don’t look a day 
over sixteen, for I heard a man say so, yesterday. Oh, 
my little red book !—my dear red demon !—my little 
scarlet familiar, to whom I can whisper all my most secret 
thoughts, and know that you will never repeat them. 
Were it not for the relief I find in blackening your charm- 
ing white pages, I am sure that I should let out my secret 
twenty times a day. 

It is fatiguing to play the ré/e, so new to me, of an Eng- 
lish schoolgirl—even one who is supposed to have the ad- 
vantage of a foreign education. And when I sit in the 
background, under the shadow of my.gypsy-hat, with my 
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beautiful hair tortured into its two “ pig-tails "—for so I | equally enormous teeth. Maud inherits the latter, some 


heard the Americans call them the other day—and see 
Clemence posing for the benefit of the other passengers, 
and absorbing so much of the attention of my cousin, I 
long to fling off my hat, unbraid my hair—my beautiful 
hair, that has been sung, and jeweled, and kissed by royal 
lips—and say: ‘‘ Is it J, whom you allow to sit here, un- 
surrounded, almost unremarked ?—I, the most beautiful 
woman in the most brilliant city in the world !—I, the 
Amber Witch ?” 

It is odd that Monsieur Shirley has never seemed to 
have the slightest suspicion that we are not what we claim 
to be—his aunt and cousin. I could have chosen no better 
person than Clemence to play the part of my stepmother. 
Her residence in England as French governess gives her 
the same advantage that I have gained from my visits to 
my Englist relations. 

It was fortunate that Philippe Germont secured for me 
that telegram informing Monsieur Shirley of the loss of 
the City of Paris, with his aunt and cousin on board. 
He did not know what was in it, bringing it to me sim- 
ply as ‘‘information of the enemy’s movements”—as 
they say in war-time. I told him ’twas a mere nothing— 
some letters to be forwarded, if required. And yet, the 
intention to personate the drowned cousin was mine at 
that moment. 

Poor Philippe! I am very ungrateful to leave him in 
ignorance of my plans and movements ; for what should I 
be now, had he not, in his ‘‘ obelisk,” overheard enough 
of Monsieur Shirley’s conversation to excite his suspicions, 
and lead him to lend me the crystal mask he wears when 
making his chemical experiments, to avoid inhaling poi- 
sonous vapors. Underneath my serpent-mask it was, of 
course, invisible. And then, his subsequent ingenuity in 
the manufacture of the horrible waxen face I showed to 
my intended cousin, and which secured me from all dan- 
ger of detection when I should choose to assume my new 
character. Had it not been for what Germont over- 
heard, neither could I have learned that Monsieur Shirley 
had never seen either his aunt or cousin, or that the 
former was, by birth and education, a Frenchwoman, 
making Clemence’s impersonation of her part so easy. 

Then ‘“‘my cousin’s” intention to travel in Italy is so 
very convenient for me; for, to tell the truth—I can tell it 
to you, my dear little red demon !—owing to pressing 
debts, and some little affairs of my own, that I shall not 
even specify to you, my small familiar! Paris was getting 
a little too hot to hold me—I like English phrases, they 
are so terse and expressive! And, as Monsieur Shirley, 
in view of our losing so much in the sinking of the City of 
Paris, proposes to pay all our traveling expenses, and 
has furnished us with new wardrobes, our venture (to 
employ an Americanism) has been, so far, a paying 
one. 

Besides “my cousin,” there are three other Americans 
on board the steamer—a mother and two daughters—who 
seem to know Monsieur Shirley very well. They, the 
daughters, are graceful, vivacious, and know how to put 
on their dresses and knot their ribbons, which is more than 
one can say for an Englishwoman. But one of them, 
Maud, actually throws herself at Monsieur Shirley’s head ! 
How they sncer at my complexion !—they are both pale, 
and one is dark, while the other has a skin like bad lard ; 
at my hair—Maud’s is dark, and Blancho’s like tow; at 
my shape, at my hands and feet! Just now, I pretend not 
to hear them ; some time; I will make them repent. 

Their mother, Mrs. Livingston Van Zandt by name, 
would be unremarked, even if one of two thrown on a desert 
island, were it not for her enormous diamonds, and her 


what modified. 
It is delightful to see Clemence utterly ignore Mrs. Van 


Zandt, and calmly (and metaphorically, of course) walk 


over the bodies of the Misses Van Zandt, after she has com- 
pletely prostrated them. As Monsieur Shirley's aunt, she 
can, of course, often overturn, with one touch of her finger, 
the card-houses so openly erected by ‘‘those very pro- 
nounced young ladies,” as she calls them. So, the other 
day, when Maud, who is the dark one, pretended to be very 
ill, and hinted to Monsieur Shirley that she should like his 
leopard-skin rug brought on deck for her to recline upon 
in @ picturesque attitude, and a very becoming tartan 
wrap, Clemence coolly took possession of it, thanking her 
‘‘nephew ”’ for forestalling her wishes in his always 
thoughtful manner. 

Mrs. Van Zandt, who shows her teeth in an unusually 
alarming manner when anything is going wrong with ‘‘my 
sweet girls,” as she calls them, tried to explain that the 
rug was intended for ‘‘my Maud’’; but Clemence looked 
through her as calmly as if she had been mude of glass, and 
remarked to a young Irishman, who was standing near 
her, that she judged from appearances that we must be ap- 
proaching the Rock of Gibraltar; an insinuation that 
obliged Mr. O’Neil to retire suddenly to hide his amuse- 
ment. 

I can see that Monsieur Shirley avoids me, and I know 
the cause—I look too much like a certain picture he found 
among his brother’s papers. I have also seen’ my own 
picture—that is, the photograph of Beatrix Amberside, It 
is a pretty face enough, but not like me. 

I did not know that I was still capable of feeling a 
healthy, natural excitement, until Monsieur Shirley came 
this morning to the door of our stateroom, and asked us if 
we did not want to come out upon deck, as we were now 
entering the Bay of Naples. 

I was out of my berth in a moment, and, with my hair 
hanging loose over the bournous I had thrown over my 
wrapper, and the sleep not yet washed out of my eyes, I 
presented myself to ‘‘ my cousin.” 

_ “Is not Lady Amberside coming ?”’ he asked. 

. She never shows herself en déshabille, as I do. Will 
the Bay of Naples, or, rather, the steamer, wait for her to 
finish dressing ?” 

I had remarked that he had always made his arrange- 
ments so as never to be left alone with me. What would 
he do now ?. 

“‘T will take you up on deck, then, and go back for 
her.” 

But I needed no companion but Nature at that supreme 
moment. There, between the azure sky and the azure sea, 
were the white walls of Naples, strung like pearls on the 
crescent line of her curving shore, or like the white teeth 
of some marine maenster, smiling a welcoine to the beauti- 
ful bay. Between us and the bay, cloudlike Capri brooded 
upon the sea, and beyond this innumerable boats, with 
their picturesque lateen sails, danced upon the sparkling 
waters ; the purple shoro drew nearer, the white palaces 
climbed upward to the Castle of St. Elmo; the sharp cone 
of Vesuvius cut the clear atmosphere ; the diamond-like 
fountains and rainbow parterres uf the Villa Reale glittered 
into sight; and we steamed up by the bridge that throws 
its defiant arm into the sea, clutching the rock on which 
a small castle stands, overlooking the shipping and the 
mole. 

I think there must have been a land-breeze, for every 
now and then the unfamiliar perfume of strange flowers 
reached me; and as I looked at the foreign shore we were 


approaching, 60 new to me, eo’ old jn tlie history of the 
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world, I was conscious of the half-formed wish that I might 
find here a new self, a new life, and leave behind me for 
ever the pains and memories of the old. 

‘* What has happened ?” said Clemence to me, in a low 
tone, as she joined me on deck, carefully dressed, rouged 
and powdered. ‘‘There are actually tears in your eyes !” 

I saw Monsieur Shirley's eyes turned on me, with an 
expression I had never seen in them before. I took the 
cue at once. 

‘¢ [—was thinking—of—my father.”’ 

The corners of Clemence’s mouth struggled with a smile, 
Iam sure Monsieur Shirley forgets that the respectable 
Sir John Amberside, for whom I was supposed to be weep- 
ing, has lain in his grave some fourteen years, for he offered 
me his arm to take me back to my stateroom, and his 
beautiful blue eyes looked very kindly at me as he left me. 

Monsieur Shirley has taken rooms for us at the Hotel de 
l’Univers, where we overlook the Chiaia, or principal street 
of Naples ; the Villa Reale, a species of public garden ; the 
beautiful bay, and far beyond, where the restless sea tosses 
its white creet against the horizon. 

The Chiaia, being the fashionable promenade, is gay and 
splendid with Parisian toilets, which look oddly enough in 
Naples. The black robes and broad hats of the priests, the 
bare, bronze chests and picturesque rags of the lazzaroni, 
fo not seem as strange to me as the familiar French fash- 
ions, with Naples as a background. 

While I was watching this brilliant panorama, a bell be- 
gan to foll, the carriages drew off in two lines from the 
centre of the street, and a long, continuous wail sobbei 
through the air, and chilled into momentary silence all the 
hum and bustle of thronging life. Then there passed 
slowly down the street a line of bareheaded monks, carry- 
ing banners and crosses, and behind them, borne by four 
monks, on an open bier, was what appeared to be the 
waxen figure of a young girl, with her hair falling loosely 
around her rosy cheeks and crowned with flowers, her 
hands crossed upon her bosom, her white satin dress fall- 
ing away in graceful folds from the small feet glistening in 
satin slippers. In the rear followed slowly, two by two, 
ghostly-looking figures, dressed in white from head to foot, 
their faces covered with cowled hoods, with two holes for 
the eyes, and from them came that woful, wailing cry. 

‘‘ There is grief at so much a head,” said Mr. O'Neil, for 
we were all out on the baloony. ‘* Those fellows in white 
are the hired mourners.” 

‘‘ And the corpse——” 

‘*Is on the bier, with its face painted. Jcall such things 
barbarism.” 

As he spoke the corpse passed just beneath our balcony, 
and one of the first pair of mourners turned and looked up 
at us, his eyes flashing like jewels through the apertures in 
the linen that concealed his face. He half paused, raised 
his arm, and a crown of white roses fell at my feet. As 
they moved on, a sweet tenor thrilled through the wailing 
chant, and I could distinguish the words, ‘‘ La bionda.” 

‘‘ For the blonde lady,” said Monsieur Shirley, picking 
up the crown of roses. ‘‘Such hair as yours is always 
adored in Italy.” 

He was about to put it on my head, but I shrank from 
him. 

‘*It was meant for a corpse,’’ I said. 

He let it fall instantly. 

Have I become a different woman since I left the 
‘* pleasant land of France,” as poor Mary Stuart called it ? 
Tears, and longings for a better life, this morning ; and to- 
night a horror of great darkness—where have I seen these 
words ?—seems to have come upon me. When I sleep I 
see shape after shape pass before my. eyes, in the fearful, 
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shroud-like dress of those hired mourners. Iam u!ways 
out on the balcony, and as they pass beneath it each one 
flings back his cowl and shows me the face of one of those 
whom I—— Pah! the room smells like a charnel-house ! It 
is only the remembrance of that masked ball that haunts 
me. And yet, the voice I heard singing to-day. I wonder 
if Monsieur Shirley remarked it ? But that poor Maurice’s 
voice had the same sweet, sad cadence, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ORPHEUS IN HADES. 


<7 T was arranged that we should make 
the ascent of Vesuvius this morning. 
Mrs. Van Zandt and her daughters, 
who have, like us, taken rooms at the 
Hotel de l’Univers ; Mr. O’Neil, and 
ei a Mr. Carrington, who is supposed 
¥ tobe an admirer of Blanche, were to 
be of the party. 

When Olemence and I came down 
in our close hats tied down with 
broad ribbons, and our gray pongee 
dresses, we found Maud and Blanche 
all in white, with white feathers in 
their chip hats. They were joined 

I=: pn ENG _ee~| by Mr. Carrington, in a suit of glossy 

4 tat \_ J white linen, a tall hat and light kid 
gloves, and exhaling ambrosial odors as he walked. 

Olemence and [ exchanged glances, and O’Neil said, in 
an aside to Monsieur Shirley : 

‘*Did you ever see such a get-up for Vesuvius? I sug- 
gested tweeds and gaiters, but he insinuated that his style 
of dress was his own affair. Won't he find out what ex- 
coriated means, though, when he gets among the scorim ?’” 

An odd kind of vehicle took us all to the foot of Vesu- 
vius, where we found a number of small donkeys and their 
tall, muscular drivers, awaiting us. 

It took some time and trouble to get us all mounted, 
and then the donkeys were so very small, that it seemed 
like riding the old English hobbyhorse in the May-day 
games, where the animal was made of pasteboard, and the 
means of locomotion supplied by the rider. We were 
obliged to ascend one by one, and Mr. Carrington took 
the lead, followed by Blanche, behind whom came her 
mother, while Maud rode next, having begged Monsieur 
Shirley to keep very close to her, she was so afraid of 
being thrown. I am quite sure that she worried her 
donkey with a pin, to make him restive, and thus secure 
the desired result. To my surprise, Clemence allowed her 
to have her own way, perhaps because she herself found 
the young Irishman’s conversation entertaining, and as she 
was continually addressing him, he naturally took a posi- 
tion next to her, leaving me to bring up the rear. 

The path was very rough, and must have been exceed- 
ingly unpleasant for any feet but a donkey’s. For about 
half an hour I rode on in silence, then, finding my 
thoughts oppressive, and recollecting that I had remarked 
the good looks of the driver of my donkey, I thought I 
would indulge my eyes, after their long fast on ashes and 
lumps of broken lava, for a handsome man is always a 
handsome man, even if no more than a donkey-driver. I 
was well rewarded for the trouble of riding up a breakneck 
path with my back to the dangers I was encountering, for 
I saw an oval face with a smooth, untanned skin, a straight 
nose, and full scarlet lips, shaped like a bow; a pair of 
long, liquid eyes, with thick fringes which curled upward, 
brows like a line traced in India ink, a low, straight fore- 
head, and fine silky hair of a/ bright, golden-chestaut- 
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color, and curled like the locks of a Greek statue. 
In Paris, those who serve us are no more expected to 
have eyes, ears or other senses than is the furniture of our 
rooms, and I was surprised to see this handsome living 
statue color under my critical gaze, while his eyes flashed 
into mine. I turned to Clemence in amazement—Mr. 
O’Neil had ridden forward, and was speaking with Mon- 
sieur Shirley—and said, ‘‘ Have you remarked my driver ?” 
I spoke in English—we use that language as much as pos- 
sible—and she replied, looking at him critically : 
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‘*But I insist that my contadino would grace even 4 
Parisian costume, and if I were to return to Paris I would 
take him back with me as my valet de chambre.” 

‘‘T can assure you that the man is positively reddening 
with anger. Can it be possible that he understands what 
we are saying ?”’ 

‘Very possibly. You know that he acts as guide to all 
nationalities. But what of that ? A donkey-driver, even 
if he were Apollo himself, must expect to be criticised to 
his face, if one stoops to regard him at all,” 
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“‘ He is as handsome a creature as ever I saw in my life, 
And his shape is perfection.” 

‘‘Isn’t it a pity that such a splendid physique should be 
wasted on a donkey-driver ?”’ (The man’s magnificent 
dark eyes flashed again as I said this.) ‘‘Put himin a 
civilized dress, and he would create a sensation, even on a 
Parisian boulevard.” 


‘* His own dress is more picturesque. When we admire 


foreigners we do not give their costume the share it de- 
serves,” 


‘‘You are pitiless, madame. You forget that even this 
man may have the blood of some ancient Roman in his 
veins,” 

‘More probably that of some ancient Greek. He looks 
like a model for the Athenian Glaucus, in Bulwer’s novel 
of the ‘Last Days of Pompeii.’ ” 

‘*T have never read that ; I found it tiresome. What is 
this building we are approaching, Mr. O’Neil? It is a 
little oasis in this desert of cinders, for there is a little 
grass, and actually a few trees around)it.” 
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‘‘This is the Hermitage. We stop here to taste the 
famous wine called Lachryms» Christi.” 

‘* Tears of Christ! What profanity !” 

‘‘ Profanity and picturesqueness are sometimes insepa- 
rable. You will see the hermit presently, as picturesque as 
unclean linen and rusty serge can make him, and he will 
“robably swear in abominable Latin if anything goes 
vrong. But, thea, you ladies will be none the wiser.” 

Our guide now gave & musical halloa, a small window 
opened above, and tho head of a friar, who looked like one 
of Doré’s grotesque drawings, was thrust out. He said 
something in a fat voice which O'Neil said was a welcome, 
and an invitation to enter, and dismounting, we went up a 
steep flight of stairs into a small parlor above. 

**<Will you walk into my parlor, said the spider to the 
fly,’ quoted O’Neil, and then bowed so respoctfully tothe 
good father, that the incongruity of the words with the 
action made me laugh. 

** Benedicite, mei filii,” stammered the good friar, and set 
chairs for us around a plain board table, upon which he 
began to arrange bottles and glasses. 

I never even dreamed of such wine. This is the wine 
that makes poets, I thought, as it ran through my veins 
like the lava that warms the roots of its vines. 

‘‘T have a fancy,” said Clemence to Monsieur Shirley, 
‘*to give some of this wine to our muleteers. They have 
worked much harder than their donkeys.” 

Monsieur Shirley beckoned from the window. One of 
the men ran up, took the wine, with a profusion of thanks, 
and disappeared. 

Clemence went to the window. Presently she said : 

‘‘ Beatrix, your Athenian Glaucus is worth looking at. 
Come and see what an artistic pose he has taken.”’ 

I went to the window, and saw my muleteer reclining in 
the centre of the circle, with his finely-modeled limbs dis- 
posed in an attitude of perfect grace. He had broken the 
neck from a bottle, and holding the fragment, which was 
shaped somewhat like an antique goblet, aloft, raised his 
eyes to my window, and began to sing, in correct Eng- 
ae “My wine is red as blood of young Adonis, 

And strong as fire; 
My wine is sweet—ah, sweet as honey Is, 
And dark as ire. 
Who drinks it, drinks the life that rages 
Through the hot veins of ayes. 


** My wine is pressed from globes of pearl and amber, 
In sunny places; 
My vines, like wild things, freely run and clamber 
O’er verdant spaces — 
Riot in golden warmth, and thus ensphere 
The flame and fragrance of the year. 


‘ But pale its roso beside your cheeks’ warm roses; 
Sickly its breath, 
By that fare mouth which like a flower uncloses ; 
Not even death 
Could clutch and chill this burning heart of mine, 
Could I but steep your kisses in my wine.” 


The excitable Italians clapped their hands, and cried 
‘Bravo! bravo!” The singer almost imperceptibly in- 
clined his head to me, as he emptied his impromptu 
goblet. 

“Ah,” snid Clemence, **I thought the voice was familiar 
tome! That is the mun who threw you the wreath yes- 
terday.” 

--A Romeo who drives donkeys !” sneered Mand. 

‘T find no fault with his admiration of my cousin,” said 
Monsieur Shirley. ‘A cat may look at a king, yon know. 
But as these Italians are very impulsive, I would advise 
her to avoid noticing him as much as possible, I think I 


had better be your body-guard for the rest of the way, 
Beatrix.” . 

I did not suppose that the mere proximity of a man who 
has shown himself to be my bitter enemy, whose resem- 
blance to one of the phantoms haunting my past life is a 
terror to me, and who, if he knew me to be Florestine 
d’Estampes, would, perhaps, again feel justified in crush- 
ing me as a serpent in his path, could give me so much 
sutisfaction. When he looked at me, I felt myself blush ; 
when he spoke to me, I listened with pleasure. But he 
need not have troubled himself about my muleteer, for he 
did not put himself forward at all, not even assisting mo 
to remount my donkey ; and when our party was once 
more in motion, resumed his station, apparently unawed 
by Monsieur Shirley’s regardfal eyes, and sang, delight- 
fully, airs from various operas, his enchanting voice, taken 
in connection with the black waste of cinders through 
which we were toiling, reminding me of Orpheus singing 
on his way to the infernal regions. 

In avery short time, it seemed to me—but Monsieur 
Shirley said it was an hour—we arrived at the base of a 
steep cone, which looked more desolate thun anything we 
had yet seen, and here we found that we must leave our 
donkeys and ascend on foot. 

‘*Mercy !” said Blanche, ‘‘Climb up through all those 
ashes ? We shall be buried alive, like so many Pom- 
peians !” 

Mr. Carrington looked at his thin boots, and then at 
O’Neil, who was grinning delightedly. 

‘‘It is not as bad as it seems, Miss Blanche,” said he, 
stoutly ; ‘‘and you have too much resolution to be easily 
daunted.” 

After these words, Blanche would have walked over burn- 
ing lava. She allowed her guide, who had unlaced his 
sash of scarlet wool, to pass it around her waist, taking the 
two ends in -his hands, by which to draw her up the ac- 
clivity. My guide took from his waist a broad sash of 
blue silk, fringed with silver, instead of the conventional 
red woolen one, and having adjusted it, took the fringed 
ends in his hands, which I observed were very beautifully 
formed, and we began our laborious ascent through the 
warm ashes, in which we sank knee-deep pt every step. 
We had to pause repeatedly, the fatigue was so great, and 
Maud was certain she should faint, and Mrs. Van Zandt 
did faint, and Blanche was furious over the grimy condition 
of her once white piqué. 

“‘ Eureka !” exclaimed O’Neil, who was the first to ascend 
to the edge of the old crater. We all scrambled up after 
him, and found ourselves in a hollow about a mile in cir 
cumference—so somebody said—composed entirely of cin- 
ders, on which sat, or reclined, in every attitude expressive 
of repose after excessive fatigue, about thirty groups of 
travelers, I counted them afterward, and found them to 
number among their nationalities French, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Americans, English and Italians. Beside, or back 
of, each group were their Italian guides, leaning upon their 
long pikes ; and, looking at their lithe, bronze figures, their 
flashing eyes and the metallic lustre of their hair, seen 
against the background of the sulphuric smoke pouring 
from the fissnres in the crust of the crater, one could easily 
suppose them to be the members of the Infernal Council, 
whom Milton describes as leaning upon their spears, while 
waiting for the arch-fiend to speak. 

‘‘Ivery one is eating a lunch,” said Monsieur Shirley. 
‘Let us follow so excellent an example.” 

‘*T presume the wine is boiled,” said Mra. Van Zandt, in 
a melancholy tone. ‘‘I would give more for a slice of toast 
and a cup of tea than anything I know of.” 

_ “The toast is very easily supplied,” said- Monsieur Shir- 
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ley, beckoning to one of the guides, who, upon learning 
what was wanted, went to a crack in the crater, where he 
toasted some bread and roasted some apples, with celerity 
and ease, 

“T shonld think they would taste of the infernal re- 
gions,” said Mand, daintily sniffing at the skin of an apple 
that had as fine a bronze as the faces of our guides, 

*¢Bo careful, Miss Maud,” said Clemence. ‘* Who eats 
food cooked by such fires may, in some manner, become 
bound to the service of his Satanic Majesty. I should 
think your guide had been bound to some such service, 
Beatrix. Only see how diabolical he looks, standing 
there |” 

He was standing leaning on his pike, and watching with 
a@ savage scowl a young Frenchman who had made over- 
tures to acquaintanceship by offering me a sardine on a 
piece of toast, and then introduced himself to Monsieur 
Shirley as the Comte d’Estaing, and begged the favor of an 
introduction to the ladies of the party. 

‘“‘The young lady’s name is——_ Ab, but I cannot pro- 
nounce it!” he said, when Monsieur Shirley had named 
me. ‘But she is your cousin, and you are an American ? 
Her resemblance to one of my own country women is really 
surprising.” 

I glanced at Monsieur Shirley, who was looking very 

ale. 

7 ‘“‘T never spoke to the lady in question,” went on the 
count, ‘‘ but I have often remarked her on the boulevards 
and in the theatres, She was surprisingly beautiful, al- 
though neither as young nor as innocent as mademoiselle. 
A friend of mine, just from Paris, has been tolling me of 
the tragedy that has closed her career, as it closes that of 
so many of our celebrated beauties. My friend is a man 
of wonderfal intelligence ; might I be permitted to intro- 
duce him, also? As we are to travel in company, as it is 
your intention to visit such places as we have already sot 
down in our itinerancy, we shall probably find it pleasanter 
to travel as acquaintances.” 

Of course Monsieur Shirley could not deny this, and 
the count, having written a few words on a card, and beck- 
oning to my guide, told him, in Italian, to hand that to 
the gentleman with gray hair and a red ribbon in his 
buttonhole. 

‘‘Tam notin your service,” was the reply, in excellent 
French, and with a sneer which gave to his beautiful face 
the look of a fiend, 

The count laughed, and said: 

‘‘T will go myself, but I pay you for having asked a 
service of you.” 

‘‘ Stay a moment,” said my guide, touching the count’s 
arm, and motioning one of his fellows to him. “‘‘Giu- 
seppe,” as the man approached, “‘ take this piece of money 
and drop it into a vein of the crater. Offer me another 
piece of money, Monsieur le Comte, and you follow it.” 

‘<That man is really superb !’’ said Clemence. 

‘‘The fellow’s mad!” said the count, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

He returned in a few moments, but without his friend, 
who had gone back to Naples with his sister, who was 
suffering from a headache. 

‘*Does the signor wish to ascend the new crater ?” 
asked one of the guides of Monsieur Shirley, and we hur- 
ried after the other travelers, who were lost to sight in the 
smoke which steamed up through the cracks in the crater, 
and were soon struggling up the steep sides through the 
sliding, shelving beds of ashes, clinging to each other, 
falling every step, choked by the clouds of snlphuric vapor, 
blinded by the light, whirling ashes. At last we reached 
the summit, and stood, crowded together, on the very 
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edge of the great bowl, from the cracks of which volumes 
of smoke arose, whirled into columns by the wind, which 
sometimes swept the surface clear, and showed us the 
yellow crust, veined with fire that lined its centre. 

*¢ Ach, mein Gott !”’ said a Germun ; ‘look from this to 
that !” pointing to where, at our feet, white Naples lay on 
her silvery bay, in the green circle of her hills. 

‘‘I could imagine this to be the private and particular 
residence of your poet’s Mephistopheles,” said an American 
gentleman, in the same language ; ‘‘and that he imitated, 
in that deep, hollow laugh of his, the rumblings of the 
volcano.” 

‘*You mean in Gounod’s opera?” said a very pretty 
blonde, who looked something like Marguerite. ‘I 
should like to hear Hermann sing that serenade on the 
brink of this crater.” 

‘* At your service, fraulein,” said my guide, in German. 
‘‘T am not Hermann, but I have heard him sing.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation he began to sing in the 
same language that diabolical serenade, in which the most 
unearthly sounds embody the wicked triumph of the Evil 
One, chorused by that awful mirth which seems to sound 
the depths of the abyss, and return with trebled meaning 
to the listener's ear. 

The song was rendered with such intensity of expression, 
and the effect of tho singer’s beantiful face, fiendishly con- 
torted, against the rolling clouds of smoke, was so real, 
thut the young girl, who was so like Marguerite, clutched 
my arm and whispered : 

‘*T almost expect to see him disappear in that horrid 
sulphur, in a burst of flame.” 

As he finished every one clapped hands, as in a theatre, 
and as he bowed, half-haughtily, in response, one of the 
Italian ladies leaned past her companions and exclaimed, 
in a tone of astonishment : 

‘* Ciélo! ’tis Guido !” 

At that instant he slowly sank from our sight, as if dis- 
appearing through a trap in the theatre. Several ladiec 
screamed, but the guides assured us that he had only slid 
down in the loose ashes, and was safe enough, if we could 
only see through the smoke. 

Sliding, scrambling and falling over each other, we re- 
turned to where our donkeys were tethered, but my guide 
was not seen again, not even at Resina, where we parted 
with our attendants, and took carriage for Naples. 


CHAPTER V. 
PARIS GIVES THE APPLE TO VENUS. 


To-pay Monsieur Shirloy proposed to us to attend the 
races, We assented eagerly, and on our way to the course a 
cavalier, on a chestnut horse, rode up to our carriage, and 
removing his hat, showed us the face of the count, his 
dark eyes sparkling and his white teeth gleaming. He 
was charmed to encounter us. Wewere on our way to the 
races, of course ? Were the ladies recovered from their 
fatigue? He could see for himself that the English roses 
had not faded under the Italian sun. (Here, a glance at 
me.) Had we heard anything of that most mysterious 
guide? An Italian to refuse money! It was an instance 
without parallel. Hethought that ‘‘ the Ulustrions person 
whom he so well represented must have withdrawn him so 
quickly from our eyes.” 

‘‘ And will probably return him to us cut up into Lu- 
cifer matches,”’ said O’Neil. 

The count did not understand the allusion, but ho 
smiled gracefully, and made his horse caracole before us. 

“There is to be a species of tournament after the regu- 
lar races,” resumed tue count,\‘‘in which avy one who 
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chooses may ride for his lady and for the prize, which is 
some pretty trifle. You see, I have chosen my colors,” 
smiling, and touching a bit of blue ribbon knotted in his 
buttonhole; ‘‘but you, mademoiselle,” to me, ‘‘ have 
changed your colors since yesterday.” 

‘*T have no especial color,” I replied. 

It was the first time he had heard mespeak. He looked 
at me curiously. 

‘‘You are an American ?”’ he asked. 
the French accent.” 

Clemence interposed : 

‘‘ Miss Amberside has spent the greater part of her life 
in France, and has there received much of her education. 
I am myself a Frenchwoman.” 

The count bowed. 

‘‘The young lady has no French blood in her veins ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose she has, if you go back to the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. She looks English, as you must see 
for yourself.” 

‘‘And yet, the more I look at her the stronger grows 
her resemblance to Madame d’Estampes.”’ 

I saw that Clemence was beginning to lose her temper. 
When that goes, her discretion goes with it. We were now 
on the course, and had fallen into the long line of car- 
riages which was drawn up outside the circle. Near the 
starting-post was the judges’ stand, draped with the Nea- 
politan colors, and before this the horses were being led 


‘**You speak with 


up and down by their respective grooms, while their riders 


were weighed, and the bets arranged, after the English 
fashion. I changed the conversation by calling Clem- 
ence’s attention to the fine horses and their dashing riders. 
Conspicuous among the first was a snow-white horse of 
uncommon beauty. 

‘‘That’s the famous Turkish horse, of which all the 
world has been talking,” said the count. ‘‘ He belonged to 
Prince D——a, who was never on horseback in his life, 
having a chronic fear of falling off. When he died, the 
horse was said to have been sold for a fabulous sum, but no 
one knew who was the purchaser. It seems that we are to 
know to-day, since he has shown himself on the Campo. 
He rides well, does he not ?” 

‘¢ He rides like an American,” said Monsieur Shirley, 
approvingly. 

‘sAnd dreases like a Frenchman,” added the count, 
laughing. 

It was true. His dress was all of quiet gray, except a 
bit of blue at the breast, like a piece of ribbon flying as he 
rode, 

At the beat of a bell—the signal for the start—the two 
horses, 8 roan and a gray, with pink and blue jockeys, 
flew by us as we sat, stretching like grayhounds in the 
race, and, as Monsieur Shirley said, running as if they 
went by machinery—not a muscie strained, not a hair 
turned on their satin coats, which plistened in the sun. 

There was a good deal of excitement as they neared the 
- starting-post on the second round. Clemence had a bet 
with O’Neil on the gray—a pair of gloves. She was tell- 
ing O’Neil the size and color she would prefer, when the 
count interrupted us, to say that the tournament was 
about to begin. 

‘¢T have your best wishes, I suppose ?” he said to me. 

‘If they will do you any good.” 

‘‘ Will you lend me your glove to wear in my hat ?” 

‘‘Monsieur le Comte is welcome to mine,” interposed 
Clemence. ‘‘My daughter is still too young to grant such 
favors.” 

The count colored, bowed, and took the proffered glove. 

A person acting as herald now rode forward and ex- 
plained the laws of the tournament, which were as follows : 


First, that there should be an equal number of competitors ; 
secondly, that the victor in each race should stand aside 
until each couple had made a trial of skill; thirdly, that 
the victors should challenge each other until they should 
be reduced to a single couple, when the better man of the 
two would receive the prize. 

The count had ridden straight to the starting-post, where 
quite a number of fhe competitors for the prize were al- 
ready assembled. There was a good deal of prancing and 
snorting among the horses, and of gesticulation among the 
men ; and then a single horseman emerged from the group, 
wheeled, and touched one of the competitors on the shoul- 
der with the butt of hiswhip. This was the challenge. 
The ground was cleared, and the opponents placed them- 
selves side by side at the starting-post. The bell struck, 
and the horses sped away, neck to neck, being wonderfully 
well matched, neither flagging until they had passed the 
starting-post in the first round, when the pretty, slender- 
limbed sorrel mare was gained upon by the chestnut the 
length of a head, and I saw, for the first time—my sym- 
pathy having all been given to the horses—that the rider 
of the chestnut was the count. The mare strained every 
limb, but the chestnut gained upon her with prodigious 
strides, the red flag waved, and O’Neil said : 

‘‘Hurrah! Lady Amberside, your glove has won !” 

The white Turkish horse now flashed across the field like 
® meteor, and behind him followed a rider on a superb 
black horse, both joining the group of competitors. 

Again the bell sounded, and another pair of riders urged 
their horses around the emerald circle, under the flying 
flags, and again the complacent victor withdrew into a line 
with his fellow-conquerors. A third, a fourth and a fifth 
followed, and then the Turkish horse and the black horse 
moved superbly from their places, and stood side by side 
like statues, while waiting the stroke of the bell. The sig- 
nal was given, and the horses sprang forward, keeping so 
exactly together that the white horse seemed carved like a 
cameo on the black one’s side. Up to the starting-post, 
and by it—not a hand’s-breadth difference between them ! 
The horses are excited, but the riders are not, for they sit 
like men of marble, while the horses’ eyeballs strain and 
roll on each other as they bound forward, side by side, 
their nostrils open and panting. As they approach the 
starting-post again, the rider of the black horse rides with 
loose rein, and goads his steed with his spurs, while his 
opponent apparently restrains his horse until they are half 
the distance from the post, when he loosens his rein, bends 
forward, and appears to breathe into his ear. He bounds 
from the earth like a deer, and, leaving the black horse far 
behind, seems to reach the goal in a single bound. The 
victor is greeted with loud acclamations, and gracefully 
retires among his companiona in triamph. 

The discomfited horseman withdrew a little back of the 
six victors, five of whom are drawn together in a half-circle 
that seems to exclude the rider of the white horse, as if 
they would make common cause against him. Then one 
of them breaks from the group, touches him in challenge, 
and rides forward to the starting-post. The white horse 
follows, and his rider courteously offers his antagonist 
three times his horse’s length in the start. The offer is 
accepted, and the race begins, the white horse reaching the 
goal, first, as the other passes it on the second round. 

As the champion again returns, he is again challenged by 
the second victor, with a similar result. The third and the 
fourth also challenge him, and are beaten. 

Then the count, who bas in the meantime exchanged 
with the rider of the black horse, which proved itself no 
mean rival of the Turkish steed, rides forward and repeats 
the challenge. An English crowd:would jhave cried out 
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for fair play, but the Neapolitans look on with breathless 
interest as the rider of the white horse bows acceptance of 
the challenge, and, stooping, unbuckles his stirrups, fling- 
ing them on the ground, unfastens his bridle, and takes 
the bit from his horse’s mouth, throwing them both down 
beside the stirrups, and, folding his arms, guides him by 
the almost imperceptible pressure of his limbs to the point 
from which he is to start. . 

A cry of admiration burst from every lip as the white 
horse and his rider, moving as if by one volition, neared 
the starting-post. The black horse pawed the earth, and 
snorted defiance of its opponent, which arched its unfet- 
' tered neck under its master’s caressing hand, and glanced 

its large, soft eye around to his face. 

The bell struck, and the black horse shot from his sta- 
tion like an arrow, his body almost level with the ground 
as he ran, his sides red with the merciless spur. He was 
half-way to the starting-post, and still the Turkish horse 
stood like a statue, neither he nor his rider seeming to 
breathe. A murmur of surprise and impatience ran 
through the crowd, but still the rider sat unmoved, with 
his hand on the horse’s neck, until his antagonist had 
passed the starting-post, when he flung up his hand, with 
a cry like the note of a trumpet, it was so ringing and tri- 
umphant! The horse bounded into the air, and then 
flashed by us like a winged creature, his slender hoofs 
scarcely seeming to beat the earth. To the starting-post, 
and beyond it—by the black horse, which seems to creep as 
the other darts by it like white lightning, and the Turkish 
steed stands at the goal, motionless, but for the quiver of 
his small pink nostrils, the restless glitter of his diamond 
eyes, 

. Then was heard a low, indescribable sound, like the first 
murmurings of Vesuvius, as the whole crowd rose, to a 
man, in rapturous applause. Ladies waved their handker- 
chiefs and clapped their hands, and their flute-like voices 
thridded the hoarse roar of masculine acclaim. I am 
growing young again, for even my heart beat faster, and a 
thrill ran through even my jaded pulses. 

The count now came up, riding his own chestnut horse, 
and looking very much flushed. 

‘Your glove has failed to win, miladi. But who can 
ride against Satan himself? You know that the champion 
has received his prize ? Let us see him bestow it. Here 
he comes !” 

He had resumed his bridle and stirrups, and was riding 
easily across the field, with something glittering in his dis- 
engaged hand. As he neared us he broke into a gallop, 
drew rein for an instant beside our carriage, raised his hat, 
and the sun struck across the white forehead and bronze- 
brown curls of—my guide ! 

In a moment he was gone, and something fell heavily in 
my lap. Clemence uttered an exclamation as I held up a 
bracelet of cameos set in large brilliants. 

‘*The Vesuvian guide !” said Monsieur Shirley. 

“‘* Mephistopheles again !’’ said the count. 

‘*In what direction do you think the champion disap- 
peared ?” asked the rider of the black horse, now joining 
our : 

I had started when I heard his voice, and I now caught 
one of Clemence’s hands, and held it tightly. 

‘* Ah !” cried the count, ‘‘now I shall have the great 
pleasure of introducing my friend to you. Monsieur le 
Chevalier Germont, Miladi Ahmbareseed.”’ 

Clemence bowed and smiled graciously, but confusedly, 
for, though unacquainted with Philippe, she knew that he 
must be some one whom I recognized, and she was well 


aware that such recognition must be dangerous to our 
plans. 


‘¢ Mees Ahmbareseed !” 

I bowed, and was grateful for the shadow of my large 
hat. 

The other members of our party were introduced, and I 
fancied that Monsieur Shirley looked coldly on the cheva- 
lier; why, I do not know, as his personal appearance, 
though singular, is prepossessing. He is a young man—I 
know him to be no more than thirty-five—and yet his hair 
is perfectly white. I can compare the smoothness and 
fairness of his skin to nothing but ivory, and I have seen 
nothing like the pearl-like perfection of his teeth. His 
eyes are deeply blue, and set obliquely in his head, and 
his lips thin, and of a vivid scarlet. When he smiles his 
face is absolutely fiendish in the glitter and intensity of 
expression. When in repose, it expresses absolute purity, 
with the fine, silvery hair carling loosely around the blue- 
veined temples, the skin of which is transparent. He is 
tall, and dresses entirdly in black, and his hands and feet 
are absolutely faultless, He never raises his voice, but 
makes the most biting observations in the same sweet, 
even tone, and with the same calmness and elegance of 
manner, for he is not given to gesticulation, and his beau- 
tiful hands play but a small part in his conversation. 

. The glitter of the jewels on my lap unfortunately at- 

tracted the chevalier’s attention. 

‘‘The prize |” he said. ‘* You were the recipient of the 
prize, mademoiselle 2 Then you know this mysterious 
champion ?” 

‘‘ Neither my daughter nor myself know anything about 
him,” said Clemence. 

The chevalier looked curiously at me, but I bent my 
head over my bracelet, as if examining the cameos. 

‘‘ That-is very odd,” he said ; ‘‘but all his proceedings 
are unusual, I think mademoiselle might hesitate to wee. 
his jewels if she knew where he was seen to vanish.” 

‘‘In the bowels of the earth ?” asked Monsieur Shirley. 

‘In the crater of Vesuvius ?” said the count. 

‘¢He went in through the door of the wall around the 
public burial-place.”’ 

‘‘Ho is undoubtedly a vampire,” said the count. 

‘‘ Ho is certainly of infernal origin,” pursued the chev- 
alier. ‘‘I rode for Vesuvius,” indicating a flame-colored 
ribbon pinned to the breast of his coat, ‘‘on my horse 
Satan, and was loft in the lurch, as you perceived. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, will you dare to wear that bracelet ?” 
asked the count, 

‘‘T am not afraid,” I replied, clasping it on my wrist. 

‘‘What woman would refuse to wear such a bracelet, 
even if it came from Satan himself ?” said a voice at my 
side, in clearly acoentuated English. 

The speaker was a lady on horseback, a blonde with 
black eyesand red hair—the glorious golden-red of Titian’s 
beauties—with a fine ripple in it, which caught the light 
like burnished copper. Her nose was aquiline, her lips 
full and red, with a scornful curve at the corners ; her 
figure slight and light, her hand exquisitely formed, even 
under its riding-gauntlet. 

‘‘My sister, Madame d’Arbrai,” said the chevalier, in- 
troducing her to us individually. 

Madame bowed, and then tarned to her brother. 

‘‘Tam too late for the races, it seems. I am sorry, for 
I had myself intended to ride,” 

The chevalier laid his hand on her wrist. ‘' You shock 
Monsieur Shirley,” said he. He had seen the curl of 
Monsieur Shirley’s lip, the glanoe of his eye, that seemed 
to gauge her and pronounce her fast. ‘ 

‘¢ Monsieur Shirley must remain shocked, then,’ she 
said, speaking without any of the gracious suavity pe- 
culiar to Frenchwomen, | ‘‘So)the unknown, who has 
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vanished among the sepulchres, won tho prize, and be- 
stowed it upon you?” turning tome. ‘‘ These sulphuric 
personages always incline to their opposites.” 

‘¢Mudemoiselle must avoid Vesuvius and Avernus,” said 
the chevalier. 

‘‘Had I a fiend for a lover,” said madame, ‘I would 
haunt such places. I would use no perfume but sulphur, 
and burn nothing but pitch.” 

‘*You would make all Auman beings fly your vicinity,” 
said her brother, laughing. 

‘‘T should never be bored, then,” said madame, ‘‘ Phi- 
lippe, I think these ladies wish to return home.” 

‘* What a horrid woman !” said Maud, affecting to shud- 
der, as madame rode away between the two gentlemen. 

*‘She is, at least, original,” said Clemence. 

‘Yes; she called Miss Amberside an angel!” said 


Blanche. (To be continued.) 
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s THE LILY. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 


On, lustrous virgin, flower of light, 

Chaste maiden, cold and pure as snows, 
How your white beauty glads my sight, 

And ranks you with the queenly rose! 


It seems as if the dewy morn 

Cold splendor threw, and you had birth; 
Of night's white lustres were you born, 

To dazzle with calm Hight the earth? 


To see you ’neath the golden moon 
Across the green of Summer lawns, 
Gives dreams of ancient haunts of June, ~ 

Tali Artemis amongst her fawns. 


Innumerous beauty Nature gives, 
Yet, stately one, you gleam to view 
With loveliness that only lives 
In the grand glory that is you. 
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CHINESE WHIMS AND WAYS. 


In China the left hand is the seat of honor, and a Chi- 
nese guest in a European’s house may often be observed 
to be uneasy at finding himself, as he imagines, slighted 
by being placed on the right hand of his host. They are 
painfully scrupulous about this matter of seating hosts 
and guests. Toa European it is most irksome to have to 
go through the pantomime of bows and grimaces which 
always precedes the disposition of guests and host in a 
Chinese reception-room, and it not infrequently ends in 
the impetuous Aryan’s assuming the seat closest to hand, 
irrespective of all ceremonial rules, whilst the Turanian 
sits down in despair and disgust at having to entertain 
such a hopeless savage. Then, in the matter of costume, 
a Chinaman, as is well known, is notable for the length 
and capacity of his skirts, whilst his wife and daughters 
wear—and not infrequently display—the breeches, Silk 
and satin are his favorite materials for clothes, and the 
handsomer the pattern, and the more heavy and showy the 
embroidery, the better dressed he considers himself. A 
necklace of beads forms an indispensable adjunct to the 
full dress of every mandarin, and a fan is rarely out of his 
hand, either when at home or abroad. On entering a 
room or receiving a visitor, a Chinaman’s first care is to 
put on his hat, not to take it off; and where a friend in 
Europe might say, ‘Keep on your hat, pray,” in China 
the entreaty would be, ‘‘Oblige me by dispensing with 
your hat,” 
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In Europe a host begs his guest to take a seat, and 
suits the action to the word by sitting down himself. In 
Cuina it would be regarded as the height of rudeness to 
sit down before every guest is well seated. In Europe 
friends grasp each other by the hand by way of greeting, 
whereas a Chinese clasps his own hands together and 
shakes them a? Lis visitor. 

In the matter of visiting-cards the same eccentricity of 
purpose is observable. .A Chinaman uses a small card 
only when on familiar terms with the person visited, and 
then it is from five to six times larger than what Euro- 
peans are in the habit of employing. When a little more 
ceremony is requisite, the card is trebled in size ; and on 
very formal occasions it grows into a perfect pamphlet of 
several sheets, which, by-the-way, it is considered correct 
to return to the guest. At banquets or formal dinners the 
guest brings his card of invitation with him (also a many- 
leaved pamphlet), and restores it with a solemn bow to 
the host before assuming his seat at the table. Scarlet is 
the usual color for all visiting-cards, save during mourn- 
ing, when purple or lavender-gray paper is used, accord- 
ing to the extent of the loss deplored ; but the strangest 
thing of all is that the entire card is colored—not, as with 
us, the edge alone, 

Here we are reminded of another instance of the anta- 
gonism of Chinese and Western ideas, plain white being 
regarded as the color de rigueur for mourning costume, not 
black. A man mourning for his parent or grandparent, 
or a woman lamenting the loss of her husband—in both 
of which cases the code prescribes the deepest mourning— 
is expected to be clad in white from head to foot ; and 
custom demands that the hat, boots, fan, and everything 
about the person, even down to the end of the silk cord 
which is plaited into the queue, shall be of the prescribed 
color. 

Contrariety of purpose extends even to the collocation of 
some familiar terms ; as, for example, in the use of the 
words ‘* right” and “ left,” it would be inelegant and even 
incorrect in China to state or write them together other- 
wise than in the shape of ‘‘left and right.” As re- 
gards the points of the compass, too, the Chinese method 
of quotation is quite different, if not contrary to ours. 
Where we should say, ‘‘north, south, east, west,’’ which 
is our usual form for stating the cardinal points together, 
a Chinaman would say, ‘‘east, west, south, north.” With 
them ‘‘northeast”’ is transposed into “east-north,” ‘‘south- 
west ’”’ into ‘“‘ west-south,’”’ and: so on. 

In giving dates, whether orally or in writing, the latter 
more particularly, the year is stated first, then the month, 
and lastly the duy. The date, moreover, never heads a 
letter or formal document, but is always the last thing ap- 
pended, Surnames and nsumes go by the same rule of 
contrary, the surname being written or stated first, the 
name last. Titles, when set forth formally and in full, 
always precede the name, instead of following it, as with 
us; and, curiously enough, when familiarly used, as for in- 
stance when we would say ‘‘ Governor Tomkins,” ‘‘ Col- 
onel Jones,” and so on, the opposite becomes the rule, 
and the title comes last. 

A remarkable example of the eccentricity of the Chinese 
turn of mind is noticeable in their schools, where, instead 
of silence being inculcated, as might naturally be consid- 
ered so essential, every child is expected to bawl out the 
lesson that he is committing to memory at the top of his 
voice; and the babel which is the result may be more 
easily imagined than described. When a boy goes up to 
repeat his lesson, moreover, he does not stand facing his 
tutor, but turns his back upon him; and hence repeating 
a lesson goes by the familiar name of ‘‘ backing ”’ it.. - 
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A SUPERSTITION OF THE SEA. 


Few persons who have ever made a sea-voyage can fail 
to remember the ‘‘stormy petrel,” or ‘‘Mother Carey’s 
chicken,” that restless wanderer of the great deep, whose 
untiring flight bears it for days and days over the crests of 
the waves, following the wake of some stately ship, and 
giving every ‘‘old salt” occasion to prophesy foul and 
stormy weather as a certain result of its appearance. 

The real stormy petrel—for there are many varieties of 
the species—is a comparatively small bird, being five or six 
inches in length, with about fourteen inches spread of 
wings. Its color is grayish black above, tinged with 
brown, and below a sooty brown, margined with grayish 
white. 

All the varieties of the petrel are common in nearly all 
parts of the temperate Atlantic, and especially about the 
banks of Newfoundland. Like most marine birds, the 
petrel is very greedy, and easily caught by so simplo a 
device as baiting a fish-hook with a chunk of salt pork and 
trolling it from the stern of a vessel. 

It must be a very bold sailor, however, who would 
molest one of ** Mother Carey’s chickens.”” They are be- 
lieved by seamen to forebode stormy weather, and are there- 
fore dreaded and scrupulously unmolested. Most sailors 
would quite as soon harm a cat as a stormy petrel, and in 
the opinion of seafaring men, no more unlucky thing can 
possibly happen than to molest poor pussy. Hence we 
can only suppose that the mariners who man the craft in 
our picture, and who are angling for petrels with hook and 
line, must be either superior to superstitious prejudices, 
or compelled by hunger to resort to this desperate means 
of filling their larder. 

The following brief narrative, taken down from the 
mouth of an old sailor, will show how strong a hold this 
superstition bas upon the minds of seamen, We give the 
stery in his own words: 

‘‘T was in command of a schooner coming down from 
the Virgin Isles with sugar and passengers to Antigua. I 
had a fine young fellow of the name of Shedden on board ; 
and, besides other passengers, there was an old black 
woman, who, where she resided, had always been consid- 
ered as an Obi woman. You never beheld such a compli- 
cation of wrinkles as she was, from her forehead to her 
feet, and her woolly head was as white as snow. We were 
becalmed as soon as we were clear of the islands, and, as 
it happened, some of Mother Carey’s chickens were flying 
about the stern. 

‘‘Shedden must needs get at his gun to shoot them. 
The old black woman sat near the taffrail. She saw him 
with his gun, but she said nothing. At last he fired and 
killed three of them. 

‘“*There are three down!’ cried out some of the other 
passengers. 

‘*« How many ?’ asked the old woman, raising her head 
—‘three? Then count the sharks which are coming up.’ 

‘““¢Count the sharks, mother! Why count them ? 
There’s plenty of them,’ replied Shedden, laughing. 

**¢T tell you that there will be but three sent,’ replied 
the old woman, who then sunk down her head and said no 
more, 

‘‘ Well, the negroes who were passengers ou board, most 
of them Mr. Shedden’s slaves, looked very blank, for they 
knew that old Etau never spoke without reason. In about 
ten minutes afterward three large sharks swam up to the 
vessel, with their fins above water. 

‘*<«There’s the three sharks, sure enough!’ said the 
passengers. 

‘*<« Aro they come ?’ said Etau, raising her head. , 


’ 

‘©¢'Yes, moder, dere dey be—very large shark,’ replied 
one of the negroes, | 

‘¢sThen three are doomed,’ said the old woman ; ‘and 
here we stay, and the waves shall not run, nor the wind 
blow, till the sharks have their food. I say—three are 
doomed !’ . 

‘‘The passengers were more or less alarmed with this 
prophecy of old Etau's, according as they put faith in her ; 
however, they all went to bed quite well, and the next 
morning they got up the same. 

‘‘Still there was not a breath ef wind ; the whole sea 
was as smooth as glass, and tho vessel lay where she was 
the night before, in about six fathoms water, about a 
mile from the reef, and you could see the coral rocks be- 
neath her bottom as plain asif they were high and dry ; 
and what alarmed them the next morning was, that the 
three large sharks were still swimming slowly round and 
round the schooner. 

‘* All that day it remained a dead calm, and the heat was 
dreadful, although the awnings were spread. Night came 
on, and the people, becoming more frightened, questioned 
old Etau ; but all the answer she gave was: 

es Three are doomed !’ 

‘“‘The passengers and crew were now terrified out of 
their wits, and they all went to bed with very melancholy 
forebodings, for the elements appeared as if they were 
arrested till the penalty was paid. 

‘‘For, you observe, there is always a light breeze as reg- 
ular as the sun rises and goes down; but now the breezes 
only appeared to skirt the land, and when they cume from 
the offing, invariably stopped two or three miles from the 
schooner. 

‘‘Tt was about midnight that there was a stir in the 
cabin, and it appeared that Mr. Shedden had the yellow 
fever, and shortly afterward another white man—a sailor 
belonging to the schooner—then one of Mr. Shedden’s 
slaves. Well, there the fever stopped ; no one else was 
taken ill The usual remedies wore applied, but before 
morning they were all three delirious. 

‘s At sunrise it was still calm, and continued so till sun- 
set ; and all the day the passengers were annoyed by the 
black fins of three sharks, which continued to swim about. 

‘‘ Again they went to bed, and just before one o’clock 
in the morning Mr. Shedden, in his delirium, got out of 
his bed, and rushing on deck, jumped overboard before 
any one could prevent him ; and old Etau, who never left 
where she sat, was heard to say : 

‘© * One /’ and the bell was struck one by the seaman for- 
ward, who did not know what had happened. Morning 
came on again, and there were but two sharks to be seen. 

‘¢About noon the other white man died, and he was 
thrown overboard ; and as one shark seized his body and 
swam away, old Etau cried out ‘ Two!’ 

‘sAn hour afterward the negro died, and was thrown 
overboard and carried away by the third shark, and old 
Etau cried out, ‘ Three / the price is paid !’ 

‘¢ Well, every one crowded round the old woman to hear 
what she would say, and we asked her if all was over, and 
whether we should have any wind, and her reply was : 

‘¢¢ When the three birds come from the sea to replace 
those which were killed.’ 

‘¢ For, you see, if one of these birds is killed, it is certain 
that some one of the crew must die and be thrown over- 
board to become a Mother Carey’s chicken, and as 
the one that has been destroyed. 

‘¢ Well, after a time, although we never saw them rise, 
three Mother Carey’s chickens were seen dipping and 
flying about astern of the echooner; and we told old 
Etau, who said :; 
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SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS, 


RUBENS. 


Tur name of Sir Peter Paul Rubens suggests life and 
activity. He was so energetic, so full of enterprise and 
genius, so varied in his attainments, that the history of his 
career reads more like a romance than like the plain, un- 
varnished tale of an ordinary human life. 

His father, Jan Rubens, was a native of Antwerp, who, 
before the disturbances in that city and the religious per- 
secutions of the Spanish Minister, Alva, had occupied a 
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good position. Being denounced as a Calvinist, he was 
forced to leave his native town, and proceeded to Cologne, 
where he made the acquaintance of one of the ministers 
sent to negotiate for the dowry of Anne of Saxony, and 
through his influence he became attached to the Court of 
Prince William. Although Jan Rubens was at this time a 
married man, with a family of six children, he entered into 
a scandalous intrigue with the Princess of Holland during 
her husband’s absence. For two years the clandestine in- 
tercourse was not discovered. but, atthe end of that time 
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the suspicions of the royal husband were awakened, and 
Jan Rubens was summoned to meet the Landgrave at 
Nassau. 

Unaware that his perfidy had been discovered, ho reached 
Cologne, where, to his surprise, he was ,arrested and thrown 
into the Stute Prison at Dillenburg, so secretly and sud- 
denly that his wife was for a very long time ignorant of his 
fate. When she discovered it, she used every possible effort 
to obtain his release. For some time his life was in dan- 
ger, the penalty for such a crime as his being death ; but, 
probably for State reasons, the extreme rigor of the law 
was not insisted on. His wife’s repeated prayers to be 
allowed to see him were at last successful, and finally she 
obtained his release, upon gondition that he should retire 
with his family to Siegento, a small village in Westphalia, 
and bind himself by heavy penalties never to pass the 
confines of the little town, He left his prison upon the 
10th of May, 1575. 

In 1577, most probably upon the 29th of June, Peter 
Paul Rubens first saw the light, and was named after the 
two saints whose martyrdom is commemogated on that 
day. 

He was but one year old, when a change in the political 
aspect of affairs allowed the removal of the family to 
Cologne, and there the earliest years of his boyhood were 
spent, When he was ten years of age his father died ; and 
his mother, who must have been a woman of rare energy 
and indomitable will, removed with her seven children to 
Antwerp, returning thus once more to her native country. 

She was very anxious that Peter Paul should be educated 
for the law, and with that end in view she placed him in 
the Jesuits’ College, and had him instructed in the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. But Peter Paul himself 
was of a different opinion ; he had no aptitude for the dry 
and monotonous course of study proposed for him, and 
after much persuasion he induced his mother to consent to 
his adopting painting as a profession. 

According to the fashion of the times, his education in 
tho social duties of life was assisted by his being placed as 
page with a Jady of rank. And no doubt the urbanity 
and dignity which carried so much weight to his later 
diplomatio career were first acquired during his attendance 
upon Countess Laing. He could not, however, have re- 
mained very long in the service of the noble household, 
for when he was thirteen his mother had so far yielded to 
his wish as to allow him to enter the studio of Tobias Ver- 
hacght, who at that time was dean of the Painters’ Guild. 
From him Rubens learned the elements of drawing, and 
imbibed the love of landscape which is a marked feature of 
his later paintings. 

Bat Peter Paul was ambitious, and did not long remain 
content with so limited a sphere of action. He removed 
to the studio of Adam Van Noort, whose painting he held 
in such estimation that he remained with him for four 
years, 

In 1596, probably merely for inherent love of change, 
Rubens decided to leave Van Noort, and became a pupil of 
Othon Van Veen, and through the influence of this master 
he was promised an introduction to the Regents Albert and 
Isabella of the Netherlands. His ambition now induced 
the desire for travel, and the introduction to the reigning 
authorities smoothed the way for him. But before he left 
Antwerp, he painted the celebrated portrait of his mother 
from which our drawing is taken, 

The history of Peter Paul’s boyhood has sufficiently 
proved that his mother was a remarkable woman ; and in 
this portrait by her son, we find ample proof of it. Her 
shrewd, powerful face looks out from the canvas as calmly 
and beautifully as of old. In her declining years she must 
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bave had much satisfaction in watching the rising genius 
of her youngest son ; and the careful details of the picture 
suggest that he repaid her care with loving appreciation. 
In the original, her surroundings are suggestive of com- 
fort, as she leans back in a carved chair—similar to one 
preserved in Antwerp as her son’s gift—and holds in her 
hand a valuable volume, in which her forefinger marks 
the place. Her matronly coif is so far from disguising her 
features, that all the power and strength of purpose con- 
veyed by the broud, high brow are clearly portrayed. 

Traveling at this period was not very easy, and yet it is 
astonishing to find how universal it was. Rubens, how- 
ever, with his letters of introduction to persons of note, 
and his winning manners, and the bright, open look which 
particalarly distinguished him, had little difficulty to en- 
counter. He traveled first to Venice, where, only a year 
prior to the birth of Rubens, the great colorist, Titian, 
had died, and where Paul Veronese and Tintoretto had 
acquired immortal fame. 

It is uncertain when Rubens arrived in Venice, but it 
must have been early in 1600. In all probability he was 
there in July, when the Duke of Mantua made his tri- 
umphal catrance, for it is certain that within a very short 
time from that event, Rubens was a member of the ducal 
household. | 

Vincenzo de Gonzaga was one of the most accomplished 
men of the time, and never better pleased than when watch- 
ing the artist at his work and conversing with him. Tho 
duke’s greatest favorite and adviser at this time was his 
secretary, Annibale Chieppio, who also acquired g very 
warm liking for Rubens, and who exerted his influence in 
every way for the painter's advantage. 

In July, 1601, the painter, at the request of the duke, 
went to’ Rome for the purpose of copying the more cele- 
brated masterpieces of the great artista. Armed with an 
introduction from the duke to Cardinal Montalto, the artist 
set out on the 10th of July, and remained in Rome for 
nearly five years. 

In 1605, we find him firet figuring in diplomacy. He 
was recalled by the Duke of Mantua, and intrusted by him 
with a semi-diplomatic mission to the Spanish Court. He 
was ostensibly to go in charge of certain very valuable pic- 
tures which were to be sent as presents to the royal family, 
but he was more particularly to make himself agreeable to 
the first minister and prime favorite at the Court, Count 
Lerma, Heo was also commissioned to paint the portraits 
of the members of the royal family, and was intrusted with 
many delicate matters which he was to arrange as he found 
opportunity and as he judged best. 

On the 5th of March, 1605, he received his passport, and 
a list of the presents intrusted tohim, which he was to give 
over to the Mantuan ambassador. The duke, writing to the 
ambassador, says: ‘‘ With the presents comes Peter Paul, 
a Fleming, our painter, to whose care we commit these 
objects, Peter Paul will say all that is necessary, like the 
well-informed man he is.” He goes on to say that Rabens 
is the most accomplished portrait-painter of the day, and 


‘also that should he require funds, he has permission to 


draw them. 

Rubens set out by way of the Apennines and Leghorn, 
and his letters, which have been preserved, give a faithful 
and interesting account of his travels; and from them it 
appears that he encountered a good many annoyances and 
petty worries. He complains bitterly of want of money, 
and alludes to the very moderate sum which has been 
allowed him for expenses. 

His reception at the Spanish Court was highly gratifying 
tohim. He speedily became a great favorite at Court, and 
was at once requested to paint the portraits of the leading 
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personages of State. He appears to have been admitted 
to the most familiar and friendly intercourse with the mem- 
' bers of the royal household. 

The date of his return to Mantua is dnesdatn: but he 
evidently derived great satisfaction from his stay in Spain, 
and upon his retur we find him at once appointed special 
painter to the duke, with a liberal salary. 

“Rabens’s affection for his mother has been already al- 
luded to ; and now a great grief was to befall him. He 
was scarcely settled at Mantua, when tidings of her seri- 
ous illness reached him. He set out at once, traveling 
day and night, and sending dispatches from every city ; 
but, unhappily, when he arrived in Antwerp, it was too 
late. His mother was already dead, before the news ef 
her illness had reached him. 

The painter’s grief was heart-rending. He lost all in- 
terest in life, and retired to the Abbey of St. Michael. In 
the church attached to the monastery the remains of the 
parent he had so dearly loved were interred ; and there 
for four months he remained in the greatest seclusion. 
Later, he and his brother Philip erected a very handsome 
monument to the memory of the mother to whom they 
owed so much. 

Upon his recovering from this severe blow, Rubens in- 
tended to retarn to Italy ; but he was now too great a man 
to do exactly as he liked. The eyes of the world were 
upon him ; his countrymen disliked his devoting his pow- 
ers to the glory of othor lands, and he received a request, 


amounting almost to a command, from the Archduke 


Albert that he should remain in his own country. 

After much hesitation, and rapeated inducements held 
. out by the Archduke, he consented, and accepted the po- 
sition of Court painter, upon condition of being allowed to 
reside in Antwerp. 

- He was now thirty-two years of age, handsome, brilliant, 
accomplished—probably the most popular man of his day. 
His winning manners, his ready wit, and his knowledge of 
life and human nature, made him the idol of his friends. 
His society was eagerly sought after; and in 1609 he de- 
lighted his admirers in his native city by marrying a coun- 
try woman of his own. On the 1 3th of October he espoused 
Joe Isabella Brandt, at the Abbey Church of St. Michael. 

The celebrated picture of Rubens and his wife in the 
Munich Pinacothek must have been painted in the early 
years of their married life. They are represented seated 
under the trees in their own garden, and prepared to re- 
c2ive visitors. The wife has a happy, placid expression, 
and the painter has succeeded in conveying an idea of 
perfect harmony between them. His appearance is noble 
and dignified, as he sits holding his wife’s hand, and ap- 
pirently in cheerful converse with her. She is richly 
dressed in the fashion of the day, the high ruffle surround- 
ing a face which, if not exactly handsome, is pleasing and 
intelligent. 

At this time the artist must have been wealthy. His 
work‘in Italy had brought him in larga sums of money ; 
and now that he was a married man and the head of a 
family, it behooved him to settle down in a suitable man- 
ner. In 1610 we find him buying a plot of ground and 
building a house in accordance with his own taste. He 
had gained a considerable knowledge of architecture dur- 
ing his stay in Italy, and the drawings of his mansion 
clearly indicats how far he was influenced by his travels. 
In the grounds he erected a rotunda, which was dedicated 
to his own use a3 a studio, and in it he stored his collec- 
tion of statues, busts, porphyry, agates, medals, etc., some 
of them gifts from his patrons, others collected by himself 
during his travels. Honbraken says that Kubens’s house 
cost him 60,000 guldens, 
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Soon after his establishment m his new home he painted 
the celebrated ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,” for the Com- 
pany of Archers at Antwerp. For this he was paid 2,400 
florins, The picture is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. 

About this time, too, whilst he was still young, he 
painted his own picture, in which he represents himself 
as the artist, pallet in hand, and apparently in the earnest 
consideration of a subject. | 

His nephew Philip, in his Life of the painter, says that 
at this time he habitually rose at four o'clock in Summer, 
and immediately after hearing Mass began his work. 
He engaged some one to read to him whilst he painted, 
and always selected classical authors, such as Plutarch 
end Seneca. The account of a visit to his studio, made 
by the accomplished Duke of Buckingham, seems to bring 
us into complete association with the magnificence of 
the painter’s life. He was surrounded by objects of 
priceless valne, and his collection of rarities and cur-usi- 
ties so excited his visitor's admiration, that he offered the 
very large sam of £10,000 for it. This valuable collection 
contained pictures of slmost priceless value, amongst 
others thirteen original paintings by Rubens himself. 

The painter’s eldest child was not born until 1614. He 
wes named Albert, after the Archduke, who was his spon- 
sor. 

Rubens was now at the zenith of his fame. The number 
of pictures produced by him in rapid succession is almost 
incredible. In 1620 he received an invitation from the 
widowed Queen-mother, Marie de Medici, to Paris. She 
was then staying in the Palais de Luxembourg, and desired 
to have the parlors assigned to her decorated with paint- 
ings illustrative of the events of her life. During his stay 
in Paris Rubens executed the sketches for tho proposed 
paintings, and was‘ also occupied in painting portraits of 


‘the members of the royal family. Returning to Ant- 


werp, he completed the first series of paintings ordered by 
the Queen. During their progress he appears to have vis- 
ited Paris several times, and to have become increasingly 
popular with his royal patroness. No sooner was the first 
series completed than Marie de Medici ordered a second, 
to illustrate the events in the life of her lamented hus- 
tand, Henry IV. This undertaking, however, was inter- 
rupted by the exile of the Queen-mother from France. 

In 1626 Rubens’s first wife, with whom he appears to 
have lived very happily, died, leaving him two sons, both 
of whom survived him. Asa distraction from the grief of 
this logs, the painter started upon a tour through Holland, 
which lasted for some months. 

In 1628 he once more visited the Spanish Court, this 
time as envoy. He was to represent the distressed condi- 
tion of the Netherlands, and to induce peace between Enge 
land and Spain, in which he was not entirely successful. 

The death of the English minister, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, by the hand of an assassin, renewad the negotia- 
tions, and in 1629 the painter, who had scarcely settled 
down in his own home, was sent with an expedition by 
the Infanta Isabella to represent her interests at the 
English Court. Reaching London on the fifth of June, 
Rubens had his first interview with King Charles L upon 
the following day. 

The negotiations that followed are a matter of history. 
The artist was most popular, and the highest honors were 
conferred upon him, both in his capacity of printer and as 
envoy. In 1630 he was knighted by the English King, 
who presented him at the same time with his own sword, 
and hung a costly chain around his neck. During his 
stay in London he was fully engaged in portrait painting. 

It is interesting to. gather his: impressions of England 
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from the letters he so freely wrote to his friends. In 
writing ‘to one of them in Antwerp, he says, alluding to 
the great fatigue of his journey : ‘‘{ console myself with 
thinking of the many beautiful things I have seen on my 
journey. ‘This island, for instance, seems to me a theatre 
worthy the curiosity of a man of taste, not only on account 


of the pleasantness of the place and the beauty of the na- 


tion, and the magnificence of civilization, which appears: 


respondence, and the earnestness with which he set him- 
self to establish mutually good relations between the 
Spanish Court and his own, it is most surprising that he 
should have found time for them. Among others, he de- 
signed the frescoes for Whitehall. 

He won the hearts of all London society. The minis- 
ters were charmed with his winning manners and addreas, 
the ladies of the Court could not sufficiently admire his 
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to me extreme, as of a people rich and luxurious, lolling 
in peace of long standing, but rather on account of the in- 
credible quantity of excellent pictures and antique statues 
and inscriptions to be found in this Court.” . He particu- 
larly mentions the Arundel collection. 

In addition to portraits of the royal family, he paimted 
many large pictures during his few months’ stay in Lon- 
don, and considering the activity of his diplomatic cor- 


gallantry, and at the same time he gave complete satisfac- 
tion to his royal patroness. 

- During his stay in England he visited Cambridge, where 
he was admitted to the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
In spite of the cordial reception he, had met with, and the 
attentions and honors bestowed upon him, he was very 
anxious to return home, but his departure from London 
was delayed until March, 1630.-Upon his return he war 
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_overwhelmed with honors by the Infanta Isa- 
bella, and amongst other privileges, was permitted 
to receive the pay of his appointment as Secre- 
tary of the Privy Council, without being obliged 
to give his personal attendance. 

In 1630, when he was fifty-three years of age, he 
married again—a girl of sixteen, the daughter of 
his first wife’s sister. The following year the 
knighthood conferred on him by Charles of Eng- 
land was confirmed by his own Government. His 
skill as a diplomatist led to further labors. He 
was called upon to settle the difficulties between 
the unfortunate Marie de Medici and Richelieu. 
These negotiations took up much of his time, 
and we find him, in April, 1632, craving permis- 
sion to retire from public life and rest in his own 
home. But he had to pay the penalty of popu- 
larity. He could not be allowed long quiet. In 
August of the same year we read that he was 
sent by the Infanta to Liege to negotiate terms 
with Henry, Prince of Orange. 

The death of the Infanta, in 1634, was a great 

blow to Rubens. He retired from diplomatic ser- 
vice, and the gout, to which he had been for 
many years a subject, interfered with his ac- 
tivity. 
He bought the Chatcau of Steen, near Mechlin, 
and settled there with his family. For many 
years before his retirement, it had been impos- 
sible for him to execute the multitudinous orders 
he received from the crowned heads and nobility 
of Europe, and he had merely undertaken 
sketches for the paintings, leaving them to be 
completed by his pupils and collaborators. 

The last work undertaken by him was an altar- 
piece intended for St. Peter’s, Cologne, in writing 
abont which he used an expression which long 
led to the supposition that Cologne was his birth- 
place. ‘‘I have worked,” he says, ‘“‘at this 
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picture with deep interest, remembering that my earliest 
days were spent at Cologne.” 

We gain our best idea of Rubens’s character by consid- 
ering it in relation to other artists. His house was open 
to them at all hours, and he was ever ready with his advice 
and help. Although, as his life neared its close, he received 
few visits, he was always willing to give his true opinion 
of a fellow-artist’s work, delighting in the recognition of 
talent, and finding, in his kind-heartedness, something 
to admire in the least hopeful attempts. 

The great master’s life ended upon the 30th of May, 1640, 
at the age of sixty-three. During his last illness his cheer- 
fulness never failed him; and only two days before his 
death he wrote a joking letter to his old friend Jardherbe, 
the architect, upon the subject of his approaching mar- 
riage. 

His funeral was an ovation. Every one in the city 
mourned the loss of a friend, as the news ran from mouth 
to mouth, ‘‘ Rubens is dead!” Every society in the Neth- 
erlands had a representative at his funeral, which, as was 
the custom, took place at night. His body was placed 
temporarily in the Fourment Vault, but afterward was re- 
moved to a special chapel built for its reception in the 
Church of St. Jacques, The spot beneath which 4e rests is 
marked by one of his own masterpieces. 

In 1840, a monument was erected to his memory in Ant- 
werp, and his bust unvailed with great honors. And in 
1877 the tercentenary festival, held in commemoration of 
his birth, was a most brilliant success. Lovers of art from. 
all parts of the world hurried to Antwerp to do honor to 
his memory. 
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He left a colossal fortune, in spite of 
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his constant com- 


plaints of the difficulty with which he obtained money from 
his royal patrons. The sum realized by the sale of his art 


ccllection amounted to over $125,000, 
sold for 1,095 guldens, In his will, he 


and his wardrobe 
left directions for 


the division of his property, and devised his sketches, 
drawings and paintings to whichever son followed his pro- 
fession, or to whichever daughter might marry 1 an artist. 


None of them fulfilled the conditions. 
His great friend, Gervaerts, wrote an 
tomb, but it was only placed there half 


naceoiien for his 
a, century later by 


one of his great-grandsons. At the tercentenary cele- 
bration, many of his pictures, prints and relics were upon 


exhibition. 


In an article like the present, it is impossible to do more 


than give an outline of this great man’s life ; no enumera- 


tion of the works of his prolific genius is possible, but we 


may glance at the most celebrated. His paintings include 


almost every variety of style and every kind of subject. 
The influence of the Jesuits upon his education is traced 


in his love of religious legendas, and the 


constant introduc- 


tion of allegorical meanings in his pictures. His religious 
paintings alone are so numerous that in catalogues of his 
productions they are divided into Old Testament subjects, 
New Testament subjects, Virgins and saints, and legendary, 
historical, allegorical, genre, landscape and still life. 

His own estimate of his prolific productions is, perhaps, 
the best: ‘*I confess myself to be, by natural instinct, 
better fitted to execute works of the largest size, rather 


than little curiosities ; my talent is such 


that never has an 


undertaking, however extraordinary in size or diversity of 


subjecta, daunted my courago.” 


He painted many favorites over and over again—euch as 
*“‘The Shepherds,” ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,” and 


**Scenes from the Death of Christ.” 


He was especially 


addicted to painting ‘‘The Virgin and Child,” with attend- 
ant angels; he excelled in painting the latter, rather than 
in delineating the Holy Mother, who generally appears 
on his canvas as a rather coarse woman of unintellectual 


type. 


Some of his smaller paintings are exquisite in their deli- 
cacy and refinement ; one, especially —a ‘* Kermesse ”’—can 


compare with anything ever produced 


by Teniers or Os- 


tade. Perhaps his most celebrated pictures aro ‘* The De- 
scent from the Cross,” and ‘* The Crucifixion of St. Peter.” 
His portraits of his two sons, and the family group of him- 
self, with his second wife and child, are very beautiful, 
while the portrait of his mother and the celebrated ‘‘Span- 
ish Hat,” in the National Gallery, can never be excelled. 
No less than fifteen hundred of his pictures have been 


engraved, and the fame that attended 


him through life 


has in no degree diminished with the lapse of centuries. 
His pictures enhance every subject, and appeal to every 


taste. His exuberant spirits, his broad 


imagination and 


sense of animal life imparted a reality to all the works of 


his brush, which reality, together with 
ing, constitutes their chief charm. 
His allegorical treatment of prosaic 


their vivid color- 


subjects often af- 


forded him the opportunity of conveying flattery, not per- 
haps always of the most refined kind ; but that was a fault 
rather of the age in which he lived than of his genins, 
His portraits reach those of his friend and pupil Van 
Dyck, and in some of them he shows more delicacy and 
sympathetic feeling than in his larger compositions, His 


portrait of his mother is unrivaled. 


He was the first to introduce landscape-painting into 


England, and the pictures of that kind 


which he has left 


show an appreciation of home scenery, of country life, 


and of what is called the pictuzesque. 


He used light 


grounds, and drew his outlines with a brush and color, 
overlaying transparent glazes over the shadows. He ex- 
posed his pictures to the sun, in intervals of painting, to 
dry out the oil, Asa colorist, he has few rivals. His pic- 
tures, scattered throughout Europe, sufficiently attest his 
wonderful skill ; and to his technical ability, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds bears witness, when he says: ‘‘ He was perhaps 
the greatest master in the mechanical part of bis art that 
ever exercised a pencil.” His name calls up redundant ac- 
tivity and life. The untiring energy of his nature, the 
versatility of his genius, and the rare combination of the 
practical and romantic elements of his eharacter, render 
the history of his life peculiarly attractive. Successful in 
his enterprises, happy in his home relations, a favorite 
with royalty, and the idol of his own countrymen, he 
justly earned the sobriquet of ‘‘The Prince of Painters.” 
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THE MARBLE ROCKS OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


A FEw miles off the road, down the open and well-culti- 
vated valley of the Narbada, in Central India, is a mighty 
river, pent up into a third of its width, and for more than 
two miles boiling along between two sheer walls of pure 
white marble a hundred feet in height, with here and there 
@ seam of dark-green or black volcanic rock, which en- 
hances the purity of the marble like a setting of jet. What 
must be the charm, in a dusty Orienfal land, of the coolness 
and quiet of those pure cold rocks and of the deep, blue, 
pellucid water | 

‘The eye,’ says a traveler, ‘‘never wearies of the in- 
finite variety of effect produced by the broken and reflected 
sunlight, now glancing from a pinnacle of snow-white 
marble reared against the deep blue of the sky, as from a 
point of silver, touching here and there with bright lights 
the prominence of the middle heights, and again losing 
itself in the soft bluish-gray of their recesses. Still lower 
down, the bases of the cliffs are almost lost in the hazy 
shadow, so that it is hard to tell at what point the rocks 
are melted into the water, from whose depths the same 
lights, in inverse order, are reflected as clear as above, but 
broken into a thousand quivering fragments in the swirl of 
the pool.” 

This beantiful spot is infested with bees, which, if dis- 
turbed, many travelers have found very dangerous, and, 
indeed, on one occasion they stung an intruder to death. 

The Marble Recks, like almost every object of great na- 
tural beauty, have been sanctified by the Brahmins, and 
many of the commonest legends transported hither. Across 
the chasm the monkey legions of Hanuman leaped on their 
way to Ceylon; the celestial elephant of India left bis 
mighty footprint here in the white rock. Temples to the 
Siva crown the right bank of the cliff, and by the river’s 
edge is a favorito ghat for the launching of the bodies of 
devout Hindoos into the waters of Mother Narbada, which 
are consequently polluted by ghoul-like turtles, monstrous 
fishes and repulsive crocodiles, that fatten on the ghastly 
provender thus provided for them. 


KING AND CONJURER, 


Signor Beuvacarni, the renowned prestidigitator, who 
has recently been honored by the German Emperor with 
the complimentary title of ‘‘ Royal Court Artist,” obtained 
this unprecedented distinction by a somewhat remarkable 
feat of dexterity. 

Having observed that the venerable monaroh for some 
years past frequently attended his_performances and ex- 
hibited a lively interest. in the magical \artsof which he is 
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@ past-master, Bellachini conceived the bold project of 
turning imperial favor to account, and made formal appli- 
cation to his Majesty for audience. His petition was 
granted, anc the Emperor received him at an appointed 
hour in the study overlooking the Linden Avenue, his 
favorite room, in which he transacts business every morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

After chatting for a few minutes with the accomplished 
conjurer upon subjects connected with his profession, 
William L asked, with a smile : 

**Woll, Bellachini, and what is it you want of me ?” 

“It is my most humble request, sire, that your Majesty 
would deign to appoint me your court artist.” 

‘*I will do so, Bellachini, but upon one consideration 
only—namely, that you forthwith perform some extraordi- 
narily clever trick, worthy of the favor you solicit.” 

Without a moment's hesitation, Bellachini took up a 
pen from the Emperor’s inkstand, handed it with a sheet 
of paper to his Majesty, and requested him to write the 
words : ‘‘ Bellachini can do nothing at all.” 

The Emperor attempted to comply, but, strange to say, 
neither pen nor ink could be persuaded to fulfill their 
functions. | 

‘* Now, sire,” said Bellachini, ‘‘ will your Majesty con- 
descend to write the words, ‘ Rellachini is the Emperor’s 
court artist’ ?” 

The second attempt was as successful as the first had 
been the contrary—pen, ink and paper, delivered from the 
spell cast over them by the magician, proved perfectly do- 
cile to the imperial hand ; and Bellachini’s ingenious trick 
was rewarded on the spot by his nomination to the desired 
honorific office, made out in the Emperor's own writing. 


' SOME GOSSIPING PAPERS. 
By Aunt FANNY (Mrs. BARROW). 


For some years previous to my visit to England, I had 
‘bad a friendly correspondence with Mr. John Murray, the 
great Londoa publisher, and most worthy son of his father, 
whose name has become historic as the publisher and be- 
loved personal friend of Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron and 
other monarchs in the realms of literature. Mr. Murray 
had presented me with many of his publications, among 
which was a book, splendidly bound in white morocco and 
gold, and printed on thick cream-tinted paper, with broad 
margins, It containsd a memoir and the speeches of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Queen’s consort. Only 
‘one edition of this book was issued in this beantifal form, 
for the exclusive benefit of the Court and nobility, and so 
gracious a courtesy to me, so unusual a compliment, was 
implied by the gift, that I hastened, on my arrival in Lon- 
don, to make personal acknowledgments. 

Of course, it was proper to present myself at Mr. Mur- 
ray’s place of business. I was directed to Albemarle Street, 
just out of Piccadilly. But where was the place of busi- 
ness? Where was tho great establishment, such as those 
‘of our leading American publishers? I saw two large base- 
ment brick houses, exactly alike, on the door of one of 
which was the name, ‘‘ Mr. John Murray.” Nota sign of 
books or of book-making anywhere. At either side of the 
other door was a bell; around one was engraved “ Visit- 
ors”; around the other, ‘‘Servants.” What would the 
Iadies and gentlemen say who condescend to do our honse- 
work for wages in this free and happy republic, if they 
found such a distinction upon our front doors? °* 

I conclu led to try the knocker of the door with the name 
on it, and was admitted the next moment into a large room 


on the first floor. In it were some tables, and one small 
counter. Resting carelessly on the tables were the latest 
publications, and this was all that was visible of the im- 
mensv business of the great house of Murray. But, never- 
theless, a spell fell upon me, and the room became glorified. 
Many a time, in this very place, had tke great ‘* Wizard of 
the North” been warmly welcomed. Here Byron's sa, 

angry or exultant voice had often awakened the echoes, 
And when Mr. Murray hastened into the room, and with a 
cordial pressure of my hand said, ‘‘ Welcome to England,” 
two proud, happy tears, which I struggled not to shod, 
rose in my eyes and nearly blinded me. It was all so dif- 
ferent! I had been taught to expect roserve, co'dness, 
almost mistrust, ia the deportment of the English ; but as 
yet I had found only cheery kindness, 

As we were chatting together, quite like old friends, Sir 
Edmund Head, the former Governor-General of Canada, 
eame in. He wasa small, refined, dignified-looking man, 
with a quick, bright way of speaking, and a most intelli- 
gent face. I had read with vivid interest his little book 
upon the uses of the words “ will” and ‘‘shall,” and I soon 
perceived that Sir Edmund perfectly understood, and knew 
how to put into practice with rigid impartiality, the correct 
doing, as well as saying, of asad much-tried, much- abused 
words, 

As I rose to leave, Mr. ere regretted that his tamily 
had gone only that morning to their country-seat at New- 
stead, Wimbledon Park, but he promised to come and 
see Me, 

Ho was better than his word—for he not only came, but 
brought Mrs, Murray, a tall, sweet-looking woman, with 
musical inflections in her voice, such as few American 
women ever attain. She came to invite us to dine with 
them at Newstead, an invitation I} was most happy to 
accept. ‘| 

As we sat chatting together in the great aera tool 

of the Langham, I was languidly but curiously regarded 
by the English near us, all of whom were, doubtless, 
familiar with Mr. Murray’s kindly face, and all of whom 
expressed, by their slightly raised eyebrows—as a big e- 
Sant terrible did by his voice—a wonder as to ** who that 
little Yankee-doodle woman could be, you know, that our 
Mr. Murray is so awfully civil to ?” 
« The pretty place witose name the ‘‘ rifle team ” has ren- 
dered so familiar to American ears, is only an hour by 
rail from London. On the appointed day Mr. Murray 
called for us, and placed us in a first-class carriage. The 
young and handsome son of a well-known New Yorker was 
already there awaiting us. Hoe had jast been graduated, 
as we call it, from the University of Cambridge; but as 
the English Cambridge has it, ‘‘he had taken his great 
go” with high honors, and his father, also a Cambridge 
graduate, had given to him the delightful reward of six 
months’ travel in Europe before he returned home to 
America and settled down to business or a profession. He 
had just brought to London a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Murray, who invited him to join us at dinner. 

Arrived at the depot at Wimbledon, we found an elegant 
private carriage awaiting us. It is somewhat overpower- 
ing toa simple republican to have six feet of footman in 
livery, with ponderous calves, a white wig, and a bouquet 
in his buttonhole, touch his hat and offer his arm, which 
you are not to take, but to use as a prop, to assist you into 
the carriage, while a fat coachman with a scarlet face, a 
curled white wig (the footman’s is straight), and a bouquet 
in his buttonhole, looks down inquisitively and supercil- 
iously at ‘‘the savages from America,” and audibly ejacu- 
lates, as the carriage-door is slammed to, ‘Blessed if 
they ain’t white!” 
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diversified group, for little Annie, Mr. Murray's lovely 
little child, sported and frisked in front of us with Tramp, 
a great black dog, and a ridicalous little yellow Skye terrier, 
looking like an animated foot-mat. My host pointed out 


Arrived at Newstead, we received our first welcome to a 
beautiful English home, As it wanted a few minutes to 
dinner, Mr. Murray offered me his arm to show me the 
grounds. With us sauntered Mr. Ferguson the Jistin- 
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RUBENS AND HIS WIFE, ISABELLA BRANDT.— SEE PAGE 465. 


guished architect and author, a grave, reserved man. I | to me with pride and pleasure almost every variety of 
had read his curious and interesting book upon ‘‘ Serpent | American evergreen, which he had taken great pains to 
Worship,” and extracts from his ‘‘ History of Ancient Arch- | procure and transplant in his grounds. 

itecture,” and, though 1 was a little afraid of him, I felt In the pleasant talk between him and Mr. Ferguson—for 
deeply the honor of being in his company. We werea/|I gladly adopted the rdle of listener—I was amusingly 


ee 
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reminded of that ineradicable 
strong point of an Englishman, 
that his house, and of course 
the grounds appertaining there- 
to, is his castle, any intrusion 
into which is not to be en- 
dured. Said Mr. Murray : 

‘‘ Ferguson, Jones has bought 
the land adjoining mine, and if 
he builds there,” pointing to an 
elevation, ‘‘he will completely 
overlook me.” 

‘* Build a three-story wall 
around your grounds,” snapped 
out Mr. Ferguson, at which I 
laughed heartily ; but I think 
he really meant it. 

The dinner was admirable, 
the company charming, and 7 
the alert, silent service of the 
liveried attendants a comfort | aa TT 
not always attainable in our EATON a UY 
happy land. I sat at Mr.’  ausens’s TERCENTENARY.—INAUGURATION OF THE BUST OF RUBENS IN ANTWERP MUSEUM, IN 1877. 
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old,” whose very bad but pe- 
culiar handwriting I studied 
with absorbed interest. If my 
memory does not play tricks 
with me, I believe I saw ‘“‘ the 
Childe Byron” written in one 
stanza, with the name ‘‘ By- 
ron” lined out and ‘‘ Harold” 
substituted — which certainly 
gives color to the supposition 
that the poem was the story of 
Byron’s own life. Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘Guy Mannering”’ 
was among these treasures of 
manuscripts, all of which wore 
carefully bound. The beauti- 


i fully neat writing of Miss Mar- 
bass oe Meg I Yeas RAG Dace we meee  tineau—sucha fitting exponent 
EES ARS ii a aR PNAM of the good, pure thoughts of 


the woman—was eliciting ex- 
pressions of admiration from 


RUBENS’S TERCENTENARY.— SCENE IN TENIER’S SQUARE, ANTWERP. me, when Mr. Murray said : 


Murray’s left hand, and during 
dinner he tried to ‘‘ chaff” me, 
but I buckled on sword and 
shield, and gave him as good 
as he sent, which, doubtless, 
raised me in his estimation, 
for an Englishman loves 
‘*chaffing” as he does his 
national beverage. Perhaps, 
speaking of this in connection 
with Mr. Murray, I should 
write a “ Britisher,” as he was 
born in Scotland. 

After dinner came a richer 
feast; for we went into the 
library —a large, beautiful 
room, lighted with ground- 
glass windows set above the 
low bookcases. Here we were 
permitted to examine many 
manuscripts of famous authors, 
notably Byron's ‘‘ Childe Har- RUBENS’S TERCENTENARY.— SCENE ON ST, WALBURG PLACE, ANTWERP. 
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‘¢'Yes; but I am down upen Miss Martineau.” 

‘“Why, Mr. Murray ! What has she done ?” 

‘‘She did a very bad thing—she abused my friend 
Macaulay. I’m quite out with her for that.” 

In her ‘‘ Lives of Great Men,” she did handle Lord 
Macaulay rather roughly. And this was the reason Mr. 
Murray was ‘‘ down ” upon her. 

In the lovely Summer evening, we returned by rail to 
London. Our young countryman and Mr. Ferguson ac- 
companied us. A passing train saluting us with a sudden 
scream of the whistle, caused us all to jump, and the 
young American gave utterance to a startling yell. 

“Oh! J’m such a fool about noises [” he apologized. 
** Aren’t you ?” 

With the utmost frankness and sweetness, we im- 
mediately admitted that we were, upon which he turned 
crimson, and begged pardon profusely. 

We reached in safety the huge city, with most pleasant 
recollections of our first introduction to that most sacred 
and cherished of an Englishman’s possessions—his home. 


: HOW SPOOLS ARE MADE, 


DRUMMONDVILLE is situated on the St. Francis River, 
and the northern division of the Southern Railroad, Can- 
ada, passes through it Several years ago the prevailing 
wood which grew in the vicinity was white birch, which 
does not, we believe, make first-class firewood, tut which 
appears to be the best for the manufacture of spools. 
This probably was the reason why Drummondville was 
selected as the place in which to locate these factories, 
and the farmers in the vicinity can always find a ready 
market for this kind of wood at about $2.50 and $3 per 
cord. 

The wood, after being delivered to the factories, is 
first sawed into pieces about four feet long and from an 
inch to an inch and a half square, according to the size of 
the spool it is desired to make. These pieces are put into 
a dry-house and thoroughly dried, from whence they are 
taken into the factory and given to the roughers, who 
in an incredibly short space of time bore a hole in the 
centre a couple of inches deep, turn about the same space 
round, and then cut off the length required for a spool. 
The machines used for this purpose are revolving planers, 
in the centre of which is a revolving gimlet or bit, and 
immediately to the right a small circular saw with a gauge 
set to the proper size for the spools. 

The roughers receive one cent and a half per gross for 
their work, and experienced men can turn out 130 gross 
per day. The round blocks pass from them to the finish- 
ers, who place them in machines which give them the 
shape of spools and make them quite smooth. The cylin- 
der revolves slowly, so that the spools are polished by the 
constant rubbing upon each other for some time. On 
being taken out of the cylinder, they are placed in a 
hopper with an opening at the bottom, through which 
they pass down a slide for inspection. Here the inspector 
sits and watches closely, to see that no imperfect spools 
are allowed to pass, and a very small knot or scratch is 
sufficient to condemn them. 

They are packed in large boxes made the proper size, 
and no additional packing is needed. The packers receive 
one quarter-cent per gross for packing, and a smart boy 
who is accustomed to the work can pack about 200 gross 
per day. One proprietor ships over 2,000,000 spools per 
month to England, and another firm ships over 1,000,000 
spools to Glasgow, Scotland. 


~. 


THE PIKE. 


Tue Fishes an indictment did prefer 

Against the Pike, that wholesale murderer. 

Six worthy Donkeys met to try the cause. 

The Fox, so famed for knowledge of the laws, 
They chose Assessor; lest the right should fail, 
Defendant came before them in a pail. 


(Some said the Pike with gudgeons did supply 
The Fox. But who is safe from calumny ?”) 


What crimes the progress of the case laid bare! 
Heavens, what a scene of villainy was there! 
What violence! what cruelty !—in short, 

Things came to light that horrified the Court. 


The Solons asinine, to passion stung, 
** Away with him !” exclaimed, “let him be hung!” 

- “Hung!” cried the Fox. “Can I have understood 
The Court aright? Sure, hanging is too good. 
My lords, this gross depravity demands 
Dire vengeance at your hoofs, I would say hands; 
Let him be drown’d in the next river!” All 
Applauded with one voice. The criminal 
‘Was cast into the stream, and there, they say, 
Continues even to this very day. Knrinor. 
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Cuaprer I. 


>, (2 ate E live in an age of bad English. There 
YS ey) is a perverse preference for weak 
‘PS EL foreign to strong British phrases, and 
1S 3 Vs @ run upon abstract terms, round- 
% ef + |! about phrases, polysyllables, and half- 
| scientific jargon on simple matters, 
\ like velvet trimming on a cotton print. 
Addison could be content to write : 
‘‘My being his nearest neighbor gave 
me some knowledge of his habits” ; 
but our contemporaries must say, 
“The fact of my being his nearest 
neighbor gave me,” etc. Now ob- 
serve : in the first place, it is not *‘the 
fact,” but the ‘‘ circumstance”; and in the next, both 
‘*fact” and ‘‘ circumstance” are superfluous and bar- 
barous, Probably the schoolboys who invented this 
circumlocution had been told by some village school- 
master that a verb can only be governed by a noun sub- 
stantive. Pure illusion ! it can be governed by a sentence 
with no nominative case in it, and the Addisonian form is 
good, elegant, classical English. All the Roman authors 
are full of examples ; and unless my memory fails me, the 
very first Latin line cited as good syntax in the old Eton 
grammar is : 


NA See | 


“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, neo sinit esse feros.” 


Try your nineteenth-century grammar on this—it is a 
fair test : ‘ Factum discendi ingenuas artes emollit mores.” 
Why is this so glaringly ridiculous in Latin, yet current 
in English? Simply because bad English is so common, 
and bad Latin never was. 


“To die is landing on some distant shore.” 


This line of Garth’s turned into the nineteenth-century 
English would be: ‘‘The fact of dying is identical with 
landing on some distant shore.” 

If I could scourge that imbecile phrase, ‘the fact of,” 
out of the English language, I should be no slight bene- 
factor to our mother-tongue, I may return one day tothe 
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ay 


other vices of English I have indicated above. At present 
I will simply remark, what I call ‘‘ Doubles,” the writers of 
the new English call ‘‘cases of mistaken identity.” 
Phoebus ! what a mouthful! This is a happy combination 
of the current vices. 

1. Here is a term dragged out of philosophy to do vulgar 
work. 

2. It is wedded to an adjective which cannot co-exist 
with it. You may mistake a man for A, or you identify 
him with A. But you cannot do both ; for, if you mis- 
take, you do not identify, and if you do identify, you do 
not mistake. 

3. Here are eleven syllables set to do the work of two. 
Now, in every other art and science, economy of time and 
space is the great object; only the English of the day 
aims at parvum in mullo. But, thank heaven! ‘good old 
Double is not dead yet,” though poisoned with exotics and 
smothered ynder polysyllables, 

There are always many persons on the great globe who 
seem like other persons in feature when the two are not 
confronted ; but, setting aside twins, it is rare that out of 
the world’s vast population any two cross each other’s path 
so like one another as to bear comparison. Where com- 
parison is impossible, the chances are that the word 
“*Double” is applied without reason. Sham Doubles are 
prodigiously common. My note-books are fall of them. 
Take two examples out of many. Two women examine a 
corpse carefully, and each claims it as her husband. It is 
interred, and by-and-by both husbands walk into their 
wives’ houses alive, and—need I say ?—impenitent. A 
wife has a man summoned for deserting her. Another 
woman identifies him in the police-court as her truant 
husband, This looks ugly, and the man is detained. 
Two more wives come in and swear to him. A ploasing 
excitement pervades the district. Our lady novelists had 
kept to the trite path of bigamy; but trath, more fertile, 
was going to indulge us with a quadrigamy. Alas! the 
quadrigamist brought indisputable evidence that he had 
been a public officer in India at the date of all the four 
marriages, and had never known one of these four injured 
females, with the infallible eyes cant assigns to that sex. 

Sometimes the Sham Double passes current by beguil- 
ing the ears in a matter where the eyes, if loft to them- 
selves, would not have been deceived. The most remark- 
able cases on record of this are the false Martin Guerre 
and the sham Tichborne. A short comparison of these 
two cases may serve to clear the way to my story. 

Fifteenth century—Martin Guerre, a small peasant pro- 
prietor in the South of France, and a newly-married man, 
left his wife and went soldiering, and never sent her a line 
in eight years. Then came a man who, like Martin, had 
a mole on his cheekbone, and similar features; only he 
had along beard and mustache, He said things to the wife 
and sister of Martin Guerre which no stranger could have 
said, and, indeed, reminded the wife of some remark she 
had made to him in the privacy of their wedding-night. 

He took his place as her husband, and ske had children 
by him. But her uncle had always doubted ; and, when 
the children came to divert the inheritance from his own 
offspring, he took action and accused the newcomer of 
fraud. 

It came to trial; there was a prodigious number of re- 
spectable witnesses on either side; but the accused was 
about to carry it, when stump—stump—stump came an 
ominous wooden leg into the court, and there stood the 
real Martin Guerre, crippled in the wars. The sup- 
posed likeness disappeared, all bat the mole, and the 
truth was revealed. 


The two Martins had been soldiers, and drunk together ' 


in Flanders, and Martin had told his knavish friend a 
number of little thiugs. With these the impostor had 
come ahd beguiled the ears, and so prejudiced the eyes. 
French law was always severe. They hanged him in front 
of the real man’s door. 

Orton’s case had the same feature. His witnesses saw 
by the ear. ‘He began by pumping a woman, who wantel 
to be deceived, and from her and one or two more he ob- 
tained information, with which hoe dealt adroitly, and s0 
made the long ears of weak people prejudice their eves. 
As for his supposed likeness to Tichborne, that went, not 
on clean observation, but on wild calculation. 

‘‘If Martin Guerre, whom you knew beardleas, had 
grown a long beard, don’t you think he would be like 
this ?” 

‘*Yes, Ido; for there’s his mole, and he knew things 
none but Martin Guerre could.” 

‘If Roger Tichborne, whom you knew as thin as a lath, 
had become as fat'as a porpoise, don’t you think he would 
be like this man ?” 

‘** Yes, Ido; for his eyes twitched like Roger’s, and he 
knew some things Roger knew.” 

Eleven independent coincidences proved the claimant to 
be Arthur Orton ; and three such coincidences have never 
failed to hang a man accused of murder. But that does 
not affect the question as to whether he was like Tichborne. 
There is, however, no reason whatever to believe that he 
was a bit like him. In the first place, it is not in the 
power of any man to divine how a very lean man would 
look were he to turn very fat in the face ; and in the next 
place, the fat was granted contrary to experience ; for it is 
only 3 plump young man who gets fat at thirty ; a lean 
man at twenty-one is never a porpoise till turned forty. 

To conclude, this is no case of Doubles, but the shallow- 
est imposture recorded in all history ; and the fools who 
took a fat, living shob, with a will of iron, for a lean, dead 
aristocrat, with a will of wax, have only to thank their 
long ears for it; no dowaright delusive appearance ever 
met their eyes. 

A much nearer approach to a Double occarred almost 
under my eyes. 

A certain laughter-loving dame, the delight of all who 
knew her, vanished suddenly from her father’s house, 
where she was visiting. Maternal tenderness took tho 
alarm, emissaries searched the town, north, south, east and 
west, and a young lady was found drowned, and immeii- 
ately recognized as my sprightly friend. Her father came 
and recognized her, too. In his anguish he asked leave to 
pray with her alone, and it was only in the act of prayer 
that his eye fell upon some small thing that caused a 
doubt ; but examining her hair and forehead more nar- 
rowly, he found that the drowned girl was not his child. 

As for her, poor girl, she was young, and had dashed of 
to Brighton in very good company, and like the rest of 
her prodigious sex, had grudged a shilling for a te'egram ; 
though she would have given all she had in the world 
rather than causo her parente so serious an alarm. 

Even in this case calculation enters : the drowned girl, 
when alive, may not have looked so like my laughter- 
loving friend. Still, we must allow them Doubles, or very 
near it, 

Having thus narrowed the subject, I will now give the 
reader the most curious case of Doubles my reading— 
though somewhat rich in some matters—furnishes. 

The great Mo'iére married Armande Bejart, a sprightly 
actress of his company. She was a fascinating coquette, 
and gave him many a sore heart. But the public profits 
by a poet's torments ; wound him, he bleeds, not enhem- 
eral blood, but immortalyichor, thoughtsthat breathe and 
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DOUBLES. —‘‘LA MOLIERE SPRANG AT HIM WITH HER RIGHT HAND UPLIFTED, TO GIVE HIM A BOX ON THE EAR; BUT HE HAD TBE 


ADDRESS TO SEIZE HER WRIST WITH HIS LEFT HAND.’’—SEE PAGE 474. 


words that burn, and characters that are types more en- 
during than brass = —S 

The great master has given us in a famous dialogue the 
‘defects and charms of the woman he had the misfortune to 
love. This passage, in which a disinterested speaker runs 
her down, and a lover defends her, is charming; and the 
interlocutors are really the great observer’s judgment and 
his heart. The contest ends, as might be expected, in the 
victory of the heart. 

Covielle, alias Moliére’s judgment: ‘‘ But you must own 
she is the most capricious creature upon earth.” 

Cléonte, alias Moliére’s heart : ‘* Oui, elle est capricieuse, 
j’en demeure d’accord ; mais tout sied bien aux belles ; 
on souffre tout des belles.”— Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Act iii., sc. 9. 

But Armande Bejart entered more deeply into Moliére’s 
mind, and but for her the immortal Céliméne—a character 
it will take the world two hundred years more to estimate 
at its full value—would never have seen the light. 

Céliméne is a born coquette, but with a world of good 
sense and keen wit, and not a bad heart, but an untruthful 
—a pernicious woman, not a bad one. She bas an estima- 
ble lover, and she esteems him ; but she cannot do without 
two butterfly admirers, whom she fascinates and deceives. 
They detect her, and expose her insolently. She treats 
them with calm contempt. 

Only to the worthy man she has slighted she hangs her 
head with gentle and even pathetic penitence. She offers 
to marry him ; but, when he makes a condition that would 
render infidelity impossible, her courage fails, and she 
declines, yet not vulgarly. 

This true woman, with all her suppleness, ingenuity and 
marvelous powers of fence, whether she has to parry the 
just remonstrances of her worthy lover, or soothe the vanity 
of her butterfly dupes, or pass a polished rapier through 
the body of a female friend, who comes to her with hypoc- 
risy avd envenomed blandishments, is Armande Bejart ; 


that is one reason why I give a niche in my collection to a 
strange adventure that befell her after the great heart she 
had played with had ceased to beat, and the great head that 
created Céliméne had ceased to ache, | | 

‘ The Widow Moliére, after her husband’s death, carried 
on her gallantries with greater freedom, but in an inde- 
pendent spirit, for she remained on the stage, a public fa- 
vorite ; and her lovers, though not restricted as to number, 
must please her eye, She does not appear to have been 
accessible to mere ignoble interests, 

Monsieur Lescot, a person of some importance, president 
of the Parliament of Grenoble, saw her repeatedly on the 
stage, and was deeply smitten with her. He had heard it 
whispered that she was not quite a vestal, and he resolved 
to gratify his fancy, if he could. 

In those days the stage at night was a promenade, open 
to any gentleman of fashion ; but President Lescot did not 
care to push in amongst the crowd of beaux and actors ; so 
he consulted a lady who had been useful to many distressed 
gentlemen in similar cases, 

This Madame Ledoux had a very large acquaintance 
with persons of both sexes ; and such was her benevolence, 
that shé would take some pains, and even exert some inge- 
nuity, to sweep obstacles out of the path of love and bring 
agreeable people together. She undertook to sound Ma- 
demoiselle Moliére, as the gay widow was called, and, if 
possible, to obtain Monsieur Lescot an interview. 

After some days she told Lescot that the lady would go 
so far as to pay her a visit at a certain time, and he could 
take this opportunity of droppiug in and paying his ad- 
dresses. 

He came, and found a young lady whose quiet appear- 
ance rather surprised him. La Moliére on the stage was 
celebrated for the magnificence of her costumes ; but here 
she was dressed with singular modesty. ; 

He had a delightful conversation with her, and one that 
rather surprised him, She was bitter against the theatre, 
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its annoyances and mortifications, and confessed she felt | himself with watching to see her start at the sight of him. 


not altogether unwilling to make a respectablo acquaint- 


ance who had nothing to do with it. 


In the next interview, Lescot was urgent and the lady 


coy ; nevertheless, she held out hopes, provided he would 
submit to certain positive conditions. Lescot agreed, 


and expected that a settlement of some kind would be 


required. 


Nothing of the sort. What she demanded, and upon his 


word of honor, was that he would never come after her to 


the theatre, nor, indeed, speak to her in public, but only at 
the house of their mutual friend, Madame Ledoux. The 


condition was curious, bat not sordid. 


President Lescot accepted it, and very tender relations 


ensued. Lescot was in paradise, and Madame Ledoux took 


advantage of that to bleed him very freely ; but his inamo- 


raia herself showed no auch spirit ; she threw out no hints 
of the kind, and the most valuable present she accepted 


from him was a gold necklace he bought for her on the 


Quai des Orfévrea. 

She assured him, too, that the intrigues ascribed to her 
were utterly false, and that what most attracted her in him 
was his being in every way unlike her theatrical comrades 
—a man of position and a friend apart, with whom she 
could forget the turmoil of her daily existence and the 
stale compliments of the coxcombs who thronged the 
theatre. 

At this time the works of Thomas Corneille, nephew of 
the great dramatist, had a vogue which has now entirely 
deserted them. His ‘‘Circe!’? was produced, and Ma- 
demoiselle Moliére played the leading part, and astonished 
the town by the splendor and extravagance of her dresses. 

Lescot saw her from his box and admired her, and ap- 
plauded her furiously, and with raptures of exultation, to 
think that this brilliant creature belonged to him in 
secret, and came to him dressed like a nun. But this 
new éclat set tongues talking, and Lescot listened and 
inquired. 

He learned on good authority that La Moliére had two 
lovers—one a man of fortune, M. du Boulay; and another, 
an actor, called Guérin, whose affections she had stolen 
from an actress of the same company. Item—that Du Bou- 
lay had offered her marriage, but, finding her incapable of 
fidelity, had retired, and at present she was on discreditable 
terms with the actor in question. 

Lescot, who was now tendcrly attached to his fascinating 
visitor, put her on her defense, addressod the bitterest re- 
proaches to her, and lamented his own misfortune in having 
listened to her perfidious tongue and bestowed a constant 
heart upon a double-faced coquette. 

She seemed surprised and alarmed ; but, recovering her- 
s°lf, used all her addre:s to calm him; she shed many 
tears, and declared she loved no one but him, and had kept 
him out of the theatre for this very reason—that it was, and 
always had been, a temple of lies and odious calumnies, 
Lescot was half appeased, but, his jealousy being excited, 
demanded more frequent interviews. She consented 
readily, made a solemn appointment for next day, and took 
goo.t care not to come. 

This breach of faith revived all Lescot’s jealousy, and 
after waiting for her, and raging and storming for two 
hours, he could bear his jealous doubts and fears no 
longer, but broke his word and went straight to the the- 
atre. As any gentleman could sit on the stage during the 
performance, President Lescot claimed that right, and sat 
down upon a stool during the performance of ‘ Circe.” 
In this situation, being only one of many gentlemen 
there, and under the public eye, he managed to restrain 
himself, though greatly agitated, and at tirst contented 


She did not seem to notice him, however. To be sure, 
she was warm in her part. At last it so happened that 
she walked by him with that grand reposeful slowness 
which is, and always was, one of a graceful actress’s 
moet majestic charms. He seized that opportanity. 

‘* You are more beautiful than ever,” he said, quite aud- 
ibly; ‘‘and if 1 was not in love with you already, I 
should be now.” 

Whether La Moliére was in her part and did not hear, 
or was used to these asides, she paid no attention what- 
ever. 

That piqued the distinguished member of Parliament, 
and he sat sullen till the play ended. Then he was on the 
alert, and followed La Moliére so sharply, that he entered 
the dressing-room at her heels. 

Her maid requested him to leave. He stood firm and re- 
quested the maid to retire, as he had something particular 
to say to mademoiselle. Mademoiselle wanted to remove 
the glorious but heavy trappings of tragedy, so she said, 
rather sharply : 

‘* Say it, then, sir. I do not think there can be any 
secrets between you and me.” 

‘‘Very well, madame,” said Lescot, bitterly ; ‘then, 
what I have to say is that your conduct is unjustifiable.” 

‘* What cause of displeasure have I given you ?” 

**'You make an appointment with me. I keep it—you 
break it. I come here, disheartened and unhappy, to 
learn the reason, and you receive me like a criminal.” 

‘*The man is mad!” said La Moliére, and eyed him 
with a look of haughty disdain that would have crushed 
him had he been less sure right was on his side. As it 
was, though it staggered him, it provoked him more. He 
confronted her with equal haweur, and cried out : 

‘*'You had better say you do not-know me |” 

Thus challenged, and being aware she knew a great 
many gentlemen, she-looked at him hard and full, not to 
make a mistake, then she said : ; 

‘*T do not even know your name,” 

‘Lescot put his hand to his heart, and was wounded to 
the quick. 

‘What !” he cried, ‘‘after all that has passed between 
us! Why, you must be the basest of God’s creatures to 
use me so!” 

‘*Ah !” cried La Moliére. ‘‘ Jeannette, call some people 
to turn this man out of the place.” 

‘** By all means,” cried the other. ‘‘Call all Paris to 
hear me give this woman her true character before I leave 
the place.” 

‘* Ruffian, you shall smart for this insolence !” said La 
Moliére, grinding her white teeth. 

By this time two or three actors and a dozen actresses 
had come running, and half dressed. The disputante, 
being French, both spoke at once, and at the top of their 
voices ; La Moliére declaring this ruffian a perfect stran- 
ger to her, who had burst into her dressing-room and out- 
raged her with the grossest calumnies, the very meaning 
of which was an enigma to her, and Lescot relating all the 
particulars of his secret intrigue with her. 

Detail convinces; and La Moliére had the mortification 
to see, by the sniggering of the actresses, who knew her 
real character, that they believed the gentleman, and not 
her. 

“Why, look !” cried he, suddenly ; “the ungrateful 
creature has a necklace*on I gave her. I bought it for 
her on the Quai des Orfévres,”” 

This was too much. La Moliére, growing red as fury 
and her eyes darting flame, sprang at him with her right 
hand lifted, to give him such a box on the earjas,she had 
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never yet administered on the stage; but he had the ad- 
dress to seizo her wrist with his left hand, and with his 
right he tore the necklace off her neck and dashed it to 
the ground. 

Then Ia Moliére called the’ guard; and, as personal 
violence is always severely treated in France, the Presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Grenoble cooled his heols in 
prison that night. 


Onarrer II, 


Next morning, the President Lescot was released on 
bail, after a short hearing, in which he declared loudly 
that he had a perfect right to expose a courtesan, whose 
lover he was, and who had the effrontery to say publicly 
she did not know him. ‘That right,” said he, ‘‘I am 
prepared to maintain in any tribunal.” 

He held the same language in society ; and on the whole, 
the world took his part in the matter. 

Supposing the allegation to be false, La Molitre had 
her proper remedy. She had only to proceed against 
Lescot for violence and sander. 

She hesitated—and this confirmed the public opinion. 
It spread to the theatrical audiences, and the favorite 
actress began to be received with sneers and chuckles or 
ominous silence, ‘ 

She was alarmed, and went to an old actress called 
Ch&teaunenuf, who had a long head, and had often advised 
her in matters of intrigue. 

La Ch&teauneuf said the case was plain. 
take proceedings. 

‘‘Nay, but I dare not,” said La Moliére, 
search into my whole life.” 

The older fox laughed, but said : 

‘* Never mind that, child. You are innocent for once— 
that is an accident you must put to profit, and so throw a 
doubt on your real indiscretions. Commence proceedings 
at once. You are ruined if you submit.” 

The young fox listened to the old fox with the respect 
due to our seniors, and laid a criminal information against 
Lescot. 

Hoe stood firm as a rock, persisted in his statements, ard 
brought a very ugly witness, the goldsmith from the Quai 
des Orfévres. This trader swora to La Moliére’s necklace 
as one he had sold, and to herself as the lady who was 
with Lescot when he sold it. 

This evidence was fatal to the accuser, both in court 
and with the public. But when Lescot went after Madame 
Ledoux to complete his defense, she was not to be found. 
He let this out, and that he had relied on her. The 
accuser’s agent then smelt a rat, and set the police to find 
Ledoux. Meantime, La Molitre was the butt of Paris. 

But the police succeeded in finding Ledoux, and her 
examination put a new face on the matter. Ledoux con- 
fessed that Monsieur L2scot, leing madly enamored of 
Mademoiselle Moli¢re, had asked her assistance ; that she, 
not caring to meddle with an intrigue of that kind, had 
introduced him to a young lady who perfectly resembled 
Mademoiselle Molitre. This young lady, she said, had 
for maiden name Marie Simonnet, but called herself the 
widow of a Monsieur Harvé do la Tourelle, a gentleman of 
Brittany. 

On this hint, the accuser searched for the young lady in 
question. They soon found traces of her, and that she was 
called by her friends ‘‘ La Tourelle.” 

La Tourelle had disappeared. ‘And never will appear, 
being a phantom,” said Lescot. ‘* Was ever so audacious a 
figment ? as if one woman could have the face, the figure, 
the manners, the cough and the necklace of another !”” 


She should 


“They will 


Well, the officers of justice caught La Tourelle in the 
suburbs of Paris, and were astonished at the resemblance. 

She was confronted with Mademoisella Moliére, in the 
judge’s raom, in the presenca of Ledoux and the President 
Lescot. 

The ladies faced each other like two young stags, ready 
to butt each other. The injured Moliére folded her arms 
grandly, and cocked her nose high, and would fain have 
looked the other down as a criminal, But the other jade 
saw she was the younger of the two, and wore a demure air 


-| of defiant complacency. 


Bat, setting aside fleeting expression, they were literally 
one in stature, form and feature. If each had looked into 
a mirror, abe would have seen the hussy that now faced 
her. 

Amazemenat painted itself on every face; most of all on 
Lescot’s, 

Ledoux persisted in her eonfession ; and both she and 
La Tourelle wera imprisoned to await the trial. 

Lescot now found himself in the wrong box, and it be- 
came very important to him that the trial should never 
come off With this view, he exerted all his inflnence to 
bail La Tourelle, meaning, no doubt, to forfeit his recog- 
nizances and send her out of the country. But the judges 
would accept no bail, and the day of trial was fixed. 

Then Lescot bribed the jailer ; and he showed La Tou- 
relle how to make her escape, in a very ingenious way that 
had never occurred to the lady, whose genius, like that of 
many other ladies, was main!y confined to matters of love 
and intrigue. 

Lescot sent her away into the depths of Dauphiné, and 
her absence suspended the trial. 

But La Molitre’s blood was up, and she appealed per- 
sonally to men in power, and used all her charms and all 
her arts. 

The result wa3 a new process, under which not one of 
those ‘who had offended her escaped. 

The President Lescot was condemned to stand at the bar 
and read a paper in presence of La Moliére, and four wit- 
nesses to be by her chosen. 


“JT, Francois Lescot, admit and declare that I, by recklessness 
and mistake, have used violence against Mademoiselle Molitre, 
here present, and slandered her foully, but without malice of 
heart, having taken her for another person.” 


He was also fined two hundred francs. 

By the same judgment the women, Ledoux and La Tou- 
relle, had to pay a fine of twenty francs each to the King, 
one hundred franes each to La Moliére, and to be whipped, 
naked, before the gate of the Chitelet, and also before the 
house of Mademoiselle Moliére. 

Lescot made his amende honorable, and paid his fine. 
Ledoux paid her fine, and was whipped before the Chite- 
let and before La Moliére’s windows; but La Tourelle was 
more fortunate. Nature has her freaks; she protited by 
ons of them. Lescot, who had now compared in many 
ways the hussy he adored with the jade who had person- 
ated her, was as much enamored as ever, if not more ; but, 
by Jupiter! it was not the actress, but her double, he was 
now in love with. He joined her in Dauphiné, and re- 
warded her with a lifelong attachment, which she is Lelieved 
to have shared. 

Li Moliére, as her foxy adviser had prophesied, was 
wonderfully re-established in character. Men said, ‘‘And, 
no doubt, she was always calumniated.” The judgment of 
the Chitelet operated as a certificate of her good morals. 

The goldsmith’s evidence is accounted for thus: Thera 
were no jewels to the necklace. A number of gold necks. 
laces bad been ;made..on, one (pattern. (The goldsmith 
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DOUBLES. a Bk TOURELLE WAS CONFRONTED WITH MADEMOISELLE MOLIZERE, IN THE JUDGE’S ROOM, IN PRESENCE ‘OF LEDOUX AND 
PRESIDENT LESCOT,’’— SEE PAGE 474. 


swore to La Moliére’s, because he saw the lady, us he 


thought. THE BOY AND THE SNAIL 


While the affair was yet warm, the tragi-comedy of Tre sculptor has very happily caught the expression of 
Thomas Corneille, called ‘‘ L’Inconnu,” was produced. La | horror on the boy’s face when he perceives the crawling 


Moliére was the Countess, and, in the play, a ByPsy iia | reptile, which, although & Secale ay dish with the politest of 


at her hand and spoke sev- 
eral lines, which the public, 
always quick to fit fiction to 
reality, seized on at once, and 
applied them to the recent 
event, and showed their sym- 
pathy with the actress by 
storms of applause. 

The favorite, her popular- 
ity embellished by a coup de 
maitre, now married her actor 
—and continued her gallant- 
ries. 

But Céliméne, at bottom, 
lacked neither judgment nor 
heart. Hence I am able to 
conclude with a good and 
touching trait. On the anni- 
versary of Mboliére’s death, 
which befell in Winter, she al- 
ways collected the poor round 
his grave, and there bestowed 
charity on them, and lighted 
great fires to warm them, as 
they ate the food she be- 
stowed without stint upon 
them, at the great master’s 
tomb. 

Poor Céliméne! Adieu. 


Ir is good to be deaf when 
the slanderer begins to talk. 


TOE BOY AND THE SNAIL, 


nations and the finest of cooks, 
creates an indefinable disgust 
in the sentiments of all Anglo- 
Saxons ; and yet, with strange 
inconsistency, both American 
and English tolerate, and fre- 
quently eat, with appetite, 
shrimps and lobsters, while 
the English are really fond of 
a smaller kind of snail called 
the periwinkle. 


Rahma Ben Jaubir, Pirate 
of the Persian Gulf, 


For years the commerce of 
the Persian Gulf was at the 


mercy of daring sea-robbers, 


whose atrocities outdid those 
recorded in the ‘‘ History of the 
Buccaneers.” They were Arabs 
from Nujjeed, and were known 
as the Cassimees, or Joassi- 
mees, and had built up a strong 
power on land and water. For 
many years they respected Eng- 
lish ships ; but, growing bolder 
and more powerful, they defied 
even the British flag. An en- 
ergetic campaign was at once 
begun to crush them, and about 
1821. they were completely 
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RAHMA BEN JAUBIR, PIRATE OF THE PERSIAN GULF,—‘‘ HE INSTANTLY RUSHED BELOW, AND FLUNG A MATCH INTO THE MAGAZINE.” 


destroyed. The most remarkable of these pirate chiefs , put all on board to death, and secured all the cargoes. An 
was Rahma Ben Jaubir, Governor of Khore Hassein, | officer who saw him at the last interview between him and 
whose daring and success raised him to the leadership. the British authorities, describes him thus: ‘‘A more fe- 

In 1812 he fell in with a large fleet from Bushire, and | rocious barbarian I never beheld. His dress was disgust- 


captured the whole, including one very large ship. He | inglysimple. It consisted of a shirt, which,did not appear 
Vol, X., No, 4—31. 
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to have been taken off from the time it wes first put on. 
No trousers covered his lank legs ; a large abba encircled 
his meagre trunk, and a ragged keffiah was thrown loosely 
over his head. His body was pierced by innumerable bu!- 
let-wounds, and his face was fearfully distorted by several 
scars and by the loss of an eye. His left arm had been 
severely wounded by a grapeshot, and the bone between 
the elbow and shoulder being sl:ivered to pieces, the frag- 
ments worked themselves out, exhibiting the singular ap- 
pearance of the arm and elbow adhering to the shoulder 
by flesh and tendons alone. Notwithstanding this, he 
prided himself on being able to use the yrmbeah with 
great effect; and it was one of his favorite remarks, that 
he desired nothing better than the cutting of as many 
throats as he could open with his boneless arm.” 

No corner of the Persian Gulf was safe from this pirate 
chief. From shore to shore, from isle to isle, he swept 
along at the head of his thousands of followers, like a 
gloomy spirit bearing death and destruction ; till one day, 
in rashly attempting to board a large vessel called a bugha- 
lah, he was overpowered by superior force. He at onco 
demanded of his crew whether they would perish now by 
their own hands, or be slaughtered at last by their enemies. 
All cried that they would perish there with him. He in- 
stantly rushed below, flung a match into the magazine, 
and reappeared on deck with his only son in his arms. 
His craft had been made fast to the vessel he had hoped to 
capture, and the grappling-irons held fast. 

Before the attacked could grasp the situation, the maga- 
zine exploded, and pirate craft and merchant vessel were 
blown into a thousand atoms, and hurled into the air, a 
volcano of blazing timbers and human wrecks, When the 
explosion subsided, the waters gradually washed on the 
coast of Bahrim the corsairs and their last victims. 

So perished Rahma Ben Janbir, after having scourged 
the gulf for the quarter of a century. 


FIORANTE. 


TORANTE, the wealthy and _ beautiful 
$ orphan of the Count Colonna of Florence, 
was sitting in her private apartment, a 
prey to the deepest solicitude. She was 
on the eve of marriage with the Count 
Rigondi, one of the handsomest and 
proudest nobles of Tuscany, and also one 
of the most jealous. To such a morbid 
extent did he carry that passion, that he 
had vowed never to wed with a woman 
who had felt a previous attachment. 

‘‘She may possess all the gold of Ophir 
and all the gems of Colconda,” he ex- 
claimed to his dearest friend, ‘‘and added 
to these the beauty of Cleopatra and the virtue of Lu- 
cretia ; but if my betrothed had ever before listened to 
the vows of another, I would cast her off with scorn, 
even though we stood at the foot of the altar !’’ 

Despite this morbid defect in his character, Count Ri- 
gondi was eminently an honorable man—of & commanding 
person and fine talents, he was one of the most rigid 
moralists of an age where women as well as men wero per- 
mitted great license without any direct challenge from 
those sentinels of virtue—the clergy. 

‘‘T mean,” he said, ‘‘ to give to my wife a spotless and 
untainted heart, and I demand in return the same from 
her.” 

Such a man could not fail to entertain the profoundest 


FIORANTE. 


reverence for truth, and this he carried to an almost im- 
practicable extent, exacting from all his intimates and 
acquaintances the utmost precision in their stetements. 

Still there was an inexpressible charm atont his cheer- 
ful seriousness, which gave an air of genislity to one whom 
many would consider as a man whose exactness amounted 
to positive asceticism. 

He had seen and loved Fiorante—one of the richest, 
loveliest and most irreproachable maidens of the city of 
the Medicii. 

A year previously Fiorante had been orphaned by the 
death of her father, astern old noble of the Dantesque 
pattern. Being his only child, he had lavished on her all 
the resources of wealth. Tho greatest masters in every 
branch of female accomplishments he could procure were 
her teachers. Music, singing, drawing and the sister sci- 
ences were all showered upon her. Fiorante was not only 
the richest, but the most beautiful and accomplished lady 
of her day. Numerous suitors sighed for her hand, and 
many had sufficient courage to propose for it; but her 
heart, untouched by any feminine preferences, was as cold 
and impassable as the icebergs of Greenland. 

Her father was, despite his hauteur, very accessible to 
flattery, and had, moreover, a great reverence for the claims 
of long descent. A Roman noble, Orsini, whose merits 
rested chiefly with his ancestors—for, apart from their noble 
deeds, he had none to show of his own—had so ingratiated 
himself with the proud father of Fiorante, that she had 
been, perforce, compelled to listen to his suit, but in that 
icy way which showed how utterly abhorrent to her feelings 
his attentions were. 

During that time the Marquis Orsini had presented to 
Fiorante various gifts, which her father compelled her to 
acknowledge in letters more or less complimentary, all of 
which were written at his dictation, much to her annoy- 
ance, as, with all the instinct of a pure-hearted maiden, sbe 
felt a repugnance toward him almost amounting to positive 
loathing. 

On her father’s death, she immediately broke off all in- 
tercourse with the marquis, and forbade him the entrée of 


| her palace, which was one of the most imposing in all Flor- 


ence, and not far from the Pitti Palace. 

Soon after the death of Fiorante’s father, the Count Ri- 
gondi met her at the dacal palace, and felt that he had 
never beheld anything more transcendently lovely. <A 
lengthened conversation with the young heiress completed 
the conquest, and in a short time Rigondi proposed for her 
hand, and was accepted, for she recognized in him the ideal 
her heart sighed for. 

But, beautiful and rich as Fiorante was, these gifts were 
nothing to her on this bright May morning. Seated in 
her boudoir, she saw the Arno gliding before her in all the 
glancing brightness of an unclouded sun. She saw, but 


-heeded not; her eyes, with her heart, wero steeped in 


sorrow —for the night previous she had not only euppressed 
the truth, but uttered a deliberate faisehood ; for when her 
betrothed, Rigondi, had asked, with all a lover's jealousy, 
if she had ever loved before, she answered, truly and 
promptly : 

‘“*No, never !"” 

This was the undoubted truth ; but when he, out of that 
morbid jealousy which was the sole defect in his else almost 
perfect character, pursued the subject, and inquired if she 
had ever listened to a lover’s suit, she, well aware of bis 


| strange ideas on that subject, after a moment’s mental hes- 


itation, solemnly repeated the ‘‘ No,” as falsely now as truly 
she had said it before. 

The rapturous delight he had expressed upon possessing 
the love of one so secluded from the world had half recon- 
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ciled her at the time to the breach of truth she had com- 
mitted, as she naturally imagined the contrast, had she 
acquainted him with Orsini’s suit. She also half justified, 
by reflection, that it was not her act, but her father’s, and 
that Orsini’s reputation was so bad that, to have acknow- 
ledged to a nobleman of Rigondi’s rigid notions that she 
had ever had any personal intercourse with so licentious a 
man as he was, would have periled, if not have utterly lost 
her, the love of her betrothed. 

With many a respectful caress did the lovers part that 
night, Rigondi whispering : 

‘‘Four more of these ‘ good-byes,’ and then we meet, 
never to part; and yet I feel, with Romeo: 


“*Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I could say good-night until to-morrow.’” 


~ It was in the silence of the night Fiorante first felt the 

fatal error she had committed. She had placed her entire 
future at the meroy of a chance. Should Orsini at any 
time discover the morbid weakness of Rigondi, her welfare 
was at stake, After that mental anguish which the pure- 
minded always feel at their first plunge into evasion or 
falsehood, she quieted her scruples by resolving to confess, 
or, rather, explain, all to him without delay. 

This soothed her into a sleep which was even worse than 
the waking reality ; for, deprived of Reason’s rudder, her 
imagination drifted into rapids which plunged her into the 
horrors of an apprehension more terrible than even life. 
Never before had she felt the appalling force of the famous 
lines of the great poet of passions : 


‘* My slumbers, if I slumber, are not sleep, 
But a continuance of accusing thoughts, 
Which then I can resist not. In my heart 
There is a vigil, and my eyes but close 
To look within.” 


When she awoke in the morning the bright sunlight 
streamed into her window, and she saw Teresa standing 
over her, with a letter in her hand, which read thus : 


‘To the Lady Fiorante, once so dear to mo, I send for the last 
time. I amaruined and a desperate man. Before to-morrow’s 
sun shall rise, I shall either bea suicide or an exile. It depends 
upon you wh.ch. If you refuse the request I now make, I will at 
once t. the Count Rigondi, and show him your letters to me. If, 
however, you will meet me under the porch of St. Maria’s Church 
to-morrow night at ten, and bring a thousand ducats, I will re- 
store evory letter you have sent me, and depart before sunrise to 
a foreign land, never again to throw the cloud of my despafr be- 
tweer. you and the sunshine of your happiness. I will also roturn 
to you the miniature you gave mein happier times. Although it 
will be death to me to part with so dear a memento of the past, to 
render you happy I will do it. ORSINI.” 


No pen can describe the dismay and terror which fell 
upon Fiorante when she read this letter. 

‘‘Never! never!” she exclaimed. ‘I will not do this, 
I will at once dara him. You, Teresa, shall take the gold 
and receive the letters.” 

‘‘Dear lady,” replied her attendant, ‘ Tbaretn upon my 
knees that he would allow me to take it, but he said he had 
vowed an oath to the Virgin never to give up those letters 
save into your hands, their writer, and that over, all he 
wanted was your forgiveness.” 

‘‘ Forgiveness !’” said the lady. ‘‘ He can have it without 
my lins pronouncing it. I pity as much as condemn him. 
Alas! alas! dear dead father! your encouragement of that 
suit has rendered your daughter the most wretched of 
women !” 

Orsini was a polished villain, and during his courtship, 
though he made no progress in the affections of the Lady 
Fiorante, he succeeded in winning the heart of her weak 
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and vain attendant, Teresa. Once lured from the path of 
virtue, she became the mere blind instrument of his will. 
From her he had learned the foolish jealousy of Rigondi, 
and on that the abandoned and malignant Orsini resolved 
to found his vengeance, 

Through Teresa he had from time to time worked upon 
the fears of her mistress, to extort from her large sums v1 
money, which he spent in debauchery and riot. 

But his malignity now triumphed over his avarice, and 
he proceeded to put his plan into practice. 

Calling upon the count, he asked for a short interview, 
to confer with him upon a matter of vital importance to bis 
honor as well as happiness. 

It was not without considerable reluctance that so stern 
a moralist as Rigondi admitted so notorious a roué to a pri- 
vate conference ; but the suggestive terms in which the 
application was made overcame his repugnance, and in a 
few minutes the two nobles were face to face. Both were 
handsome men, although their appearance differed wide'y. 
Orsini was tall, thin and elegantly formed—his features 
were finely chiseled, his eyes were bright, his manners 
suave and insinuating—yet all these advantages failed to 
gain him the confidence of society, whose morality he had 
outraged by numerous affairs which he considered gallant- 
ries, but which the judgment of the world had denounced 
as flagitious perfidies. 

He thus, to a certain extent, lay under the social ban, 
and, although still received in several circles, it was fatal 
to a lady’s reputation to be seen in his company. 

His father had, ‘however, rendered old Colonna some 
service, and the Orsini was an old family ; and these rea- 
sons combined to create for him, in the estimation of Fio- 
rante’s father, a peouliar interest. This feeling was so 
artfully cultivated by Orsini that he had actually persuaded 
him into an active advocacy of his pretensions for his 
daughter’s hand. 

Colonna had in his youth been as notorious for his vices 
as Orsini, but his superior wealth and greater prudence 
had prevented the consequences which had attended Or- 
sini; he had married an heiress of large possessions, 
accomplishments and beauty, which were enhanced by her 
virtues. This had been the redeeming point in his life, 
and taking himself as an infallible test, he too rashly con- 
cluded that a similar experiment would be attended with a 
like result—forgetting altogether that there are some na- 
tures so framed as to be incapable of amendment when 
they have once fallen. 

When Orsini entered the presence of Rigondi, that noble, 
with his accustomed courtesy, handed a chair to his visitor. 
After a minute's pause, he said : 

‘‘You wished to see me upon & matter affecting my 
honor. I await your pleasure.” 

With an affectation of candor altogether foreign to his 
nature, the marquis replied : 

‘“‘T am a straightforward man, count, and although I 
have not the honor of a personal acquaintance, I made 
bold to intrude, hoping the important nature of my 
visit would exouse my trusting it toa written communi- 
cation.” 

Rigondi regarded Orsini with a look of serutiny, for 
which his visitor was prepared, and inclined his head. 

“I know you will naturally doubt what I tell you, but 
Iam armed with such evidence that even disbelief must 
succumb.” 

‘* Marquis, I must beg you will waive all preface, and let 
me know the purport of this visit.” 

‘“‘T am only doing to you what I sbould expect yon, as a 
gentleman, would do for me—save you from dishonoring 
the noble name of Rigondi.” 
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‘‘T am able to defend my own honor,” answered Rigondi. 
‘* Pray proceed.” 

‘*You are about to wed a lady upon whom, I think, I have 
prior claims,” was Orsini’s cool reply. 

‘* Prior claims !—whom do you mean ?” 

‘‘The Lady Fiorante.” 

The count sprang to his feet. 

‘* Dare you asperse that name ?” 

‘*No; I asperse her not. I mean to say that, like your- 
self, I was fascinuted by her, and under the momentary 
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delusion I offered her my hand, but, thank my saint, I 
found out my mistake,”’ 

‘* Marquis,” said Rigondi, in a voice almost inarticulate 
with passion, ‘‘this is my roof, or you nag never lived to 
finish the sentence ; but——” 

With affected sorrow and compassion Orsini replied : 

‘*T am not surprised at your indignation. When we have 
elevated a woman into a goddess, we do not like to have 
the halo stripped off. Nay, be patient. Iam a Roman 
noble, and ready to prove my assertion, or,” touching the 
hilt of his sword, ‘‘abide the consequences.”’ - 
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The count was speechless with astonishment. The mar- 
quis took advantage of this, and continued : 

‘¢You know her handwriting ? Behold the proofs !” 

As he said this, he carelessly threw down on the table 
before him several of Fiorante’s letters. 

‘‘Shall I read them to you, or will it be leas torture for 
you to read them yoarself ?” 

With a face whiter than alubaster, the count mechan- 
ically took one of them up and steadfastly regarded the 
address. Orsini gazed on him with a look of fiendish 

trinmph. 

‘“‘There is no mis- 
take on my part,” said 
he. ‘You are now, I 
trust, convinced.” 

Rigondi looked at 
the writing on the out- 
side, and turned them 
over. They had been 
sealed with the little 
signet-ring he knew so 
well, and the sight of 
which had once been 
80 precious to him. 

After a pause, as 
thongh it required a 
great effort to know 
the worst, he opened 
one of the letters and 

- read it Asigh of re- 
lief escaped him, for 
he saw in it nothing 
but the coldest poe- 
sible acknowledgment 

of some little birthday 
gift. 

“There does not 
seem much tenderness 
in this, nor does it bear 
out your boast. If 
you have nothing more 
to impart, I wish you 
& good-day, marquis.” 

.. Orsini looked grimly 
at him, and then said, 
in a jesting tone of 

' voice : 

You are not con- 
vinced! What would 
convince you ?” 

‘* Not such common- 

place notes as these, 

Marquis Orsini.” 

‘Your incredulity 

™, provokes me. Listen, 
| count. We are both 

men of the world. Let 
us make this a matter 
of a little wager between us. I will wager you five 
hundred ducats, that if you will meet me to-night at the 
porch of Santa Maria, say at ten, you will yourself re- 
nounce your paragon.”’ 

Rigondi’s face was ashen pale with passion. It required 
all his habitual self-command to prevent him from at once 
giving his visitor some deadly affront, to provoke a mortal 
combat on the spot. Then his jealousy counseled forbsar- 
ance. At length he said, in a voice almost choked with 
emotion : 

‘* Marquis Orsini, you have proposed a dangerous wager 
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for one, and, perhaps, for both. I will accept the propo- 
sition. If she is base enough to meet you, as you boast, 
J shall consider you as one who has saved me from inflict- 
ing a stain upon the unsullied escutcheon of the Rigondi. 
If you are trifling with me, and have slandered the lady, 
no cave on earth is deep enough to hide you from my 
vengeance, ” 

Orsini smiled carelessly, and said : 

‘Then, at ten to-night, at the porch of Santa Maria, we 
shill meet again, Adieu, count; you will not forget.” 

Bowing with good-humored nonchalance, he quitted the 
apartment, humming a favorite barcarole. 

When Rigondi was left alone, it seemed as though the 
great solid earth on which he had stood had suddenly given 
way. That Fiorante should have kept him in ignorance of 
her engagement with the marquis was, to a certain extent, 
excusable, though even in that case it showed a conceal- 
ment almost amounting to culpability ; but that when he 
had asked her, with all a lover’s jealous exclusiveness, if 
she had ever loved before, she should solemnly deny it ! 
This denial was not only fatal to her veracity, but even threw 
a doubt upon her virtue. 

The handwriting of the letters was evidently hers, and, 
although they were couched in cautious phraseology, yet 
they acknowledged gifts such as lovers bestow on each 
other. Even this was not direct evidence of guilt, although 
of undoubted weakness; but that she should meet a dis- 
carded suitor at night, and alone, proclaimed her to be 
unworthy of all future trust. 

Amid this storm of indignation and sorrow there would 

steal the almost despairing hope that the nocturnal inter- 
view might be an artful scheme of Orsini—one that he 
might have arranged with one of his abandoned female 
friends, who was to personate Fiorante. 
_ The bare idea that one whom he had wooed for his bride 
should ever have been thrown iu contact with such a roué 
as Orsini, was torture to the sensitive heart of Rigondi, as 
to know him was, in the severe morality of the count, a 
degradation in itself. 

Lost in these conflicting moods, he remained till the 
hour arrived at which to meet the marquis. When he 
had got within a short distance of the church he stopped 
‘to observe if any passers-by were near, but it seemed as 
though the city was buried in the profoundest repose. 

As he reached the porch the bells of Florence clanged 
the hour of ten. As the last sound vibrated through the 
moonlight, the marquis came forth from the gloom of the 
porch, saying : 

‘*You are punctual, count; but come out of the full 
moonlight into the shade, or the fair lady will see you and 
retrace her steps. Our agreement was that you were to 
remain concealed—all the better to assure yourself that it 
was the Lady Fiorante. Ladies are very quick in discern- 
ing the figures of their gallants, and your plumed cap will 
be no bad signal to warn her.” 

‘Peace, irreverent jester !” replied the count, walking 
out of the moonlight into the gloom of the porch. ‘I 
will fulfill all I promised you—and more ; for if I find 
you have belied the lady, I will call you to a strict ac- 
count, and, if such a thing be possible, disgrace you in 
the eyes of all Florence !” 

‘Tusk !” replied Orsini, with a scornful langh—‘ one 
adventure at atime. When this is through I will humor 
your fancy any way you please, but I demand your 
silence. In such still streets, in the hush of night, our 
voices may be heard far off, and frighten the fair Fiorante 
away from her promise.” 

Rigondi’s brow darkened to hear that still to him sacred 
pame thus profaned by the lips of such a man as Orsini, 


but he restrained himeelf. After a few minutes’ pause, 
which seemed to his galled spirit far longer than it was, 
he said, in a low tone: 

‘*She does not come—nor will she. Fool that I was to 
think that a high-born maiden would meet the most tainted 
man in Florence !” 

‘‘T will return your compliments another time,” said 
the marquis, in a bitter tone; ‘‘ but retire, I hear foot- 
steps.” 

A cold shudder ran through Rigondi’s .frame as he de- 
tected the faint echo of light footsteps on the marble path 
which led to the porch. A faint hope still glimmered 
through his despair that it was all a trick, and he resolved, 
should the faintest doubt remain on his mind, to discever 
who she was that dared to personate the Lady Fiorante. 

In his anxiety to see the advancing figure, the count was 
about to step out ; but he was restrained by Orsini, who 
said, in a hoarse whisper : 

*‘Your oath! Are you afraid to wait the hazard of the 
die ?” 

‘*I want to see if it is her figure,"’ replied the count. 

‘* Be patient; you know her voice, do you not? But 
if you regard your oath you will retire to the gloom of 
yonder pillar. You can then hear all we say. If you fail 
to recognize her voice, brand me before all Tuscany.” 

Half stifled with rage and grief, the count walked to the 
spot intimated, and awaited the event that was to decide 
his fate. 

With his usual cunning, Orsini had placed the count 
where he could recognize the voice but not the words, and 
most artfully had the arch plotter arranged the short collo- 
quy that was to ensue between him and his victim. 

The footsteps grew nearer and nearer. 

The count was wrong. The figure so carefully disguised 
was Fiorante. 

In a soft, almost reverential voice, Orsini murmured : 

‘*You have come, dear lady ! Pardon the trouble I have 
given you in compelling you to come in person ; never 
again shall I see you. Whatever I am now, I have been a 
Roman noble. You never knew how much I Joved you; 
I loved you when I first saw you—I love you now ; I—” 

** Signor,” said Fiorante, in a tremulous voice, *‘ I came 
not to listen to this—our business must be transacted in 
one minute. I want the portrait and the letters. You are 
a bad, bold man, but I think not altogether lost to honor 
—to manhood. Here is the gold—I trust you with that. 
Now for my letters and portrait.” 


As she said this she handed to him the purse contain- 


ing the stipulated sum. 
‘‘Dear and most honored lady,” replied the marquis, 


taking the proffered purse, ‘I never again sball see you—. 


to-night, when I leave you, I depart for another |Jand— 


never again tosee you. Fiorante, dear Fiorante,” and here 


he raised his voice—‘“‘ think of our past endearments ; and 
when yon think of me, think of one who will never forget 
the tenderness you have lavished upon him, One embrace 
before we part for ever.” 

As the marquis uttered these words, he put his arm 
around Fiorante and tried to draw her to him. 

Her instinctive purity defeated his plan. With a loud 
voice, she cried : 

‘Liar and villain! unhand me, or I will arouse all 
Florence with my cries !” 

Rigondi’s rage and impatience could not be restrained. 
It was the voice of Fiorante—it roused his heart. He 
cared not how far she had wronged him by concealing the 
fact of her ‘previous engagement with the marquis. He 
loved her—it was her voice; and drawing his sword, 
he rushed into the bright light of the-moon. 
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What met his sight inflamed him into madness. The 
marquis had got his arm around Fiorante, for in the 
struggle her mantle had fallen off, and the beautiful—now 
pallid beneath the moonhight—maiden of Florence, Fio- 
rante, stood before him. 

The first impulse of Rigondi was to send his sword 
through the villain’s heart ; but that instinct which ever 
waits upon the true gentleman stayed his hand in mid 
volley, and, drawing back, he cried : 

‘*T see all now—a trick, oh, matchless villain ! 
and defend yourself—one dies to-night !” 

The marquis disengaged himself from Fiorante, and 
unsheathing bis sword, rushed at Rigondi. Both were 
perfect masters of their weapons, and for a few seconds 
the stillness of the night was broken only by the sharp 
clash of their swords. The coolness of Orsini was gaining 
a decided advantage over his impetuous antagonist, which 
was nearly becoming decisive, for Rigondi stumbled and 
fell on one knee. Orsini was about to close upon him, 
when Fiorante rushed between, and received the blow in- 
tended for her lover in her own breast. With a low groan 
she sank to the ground. Rigondi, regaining his feet, with 
his beloved clasped by his left hand, sent his sword right 
to the villain’s heart, who, as he fell, exclaimed : 

‘‘ Curses on the girl, I am slain !” 

Throwing down his weapon, the count knelt beside the 
wounded lady, saying : 

‘‘ Rise, my Fiorante ; I see all now. Let me lead you 
hence !” i 

‘‘ Rigondi, it is too late—I am near my last home, alas ! 
Judge me not harshly—my life is ebbing fast. I came 
here to get back some letters which, at the bidding of my 
father, I had written to that bad man, who has persecuted 
me by cruel threats that he would tell you. He forced 
me to come here, promising that he would leave Florence 
for ever.” 

And then in broken accents she told him all. 

Laaning her head on the heart of her affianced, she 
feebly said : 

‘‘T always loathed that man, but he has gone to be 
judged for all his evil deeds. You think me good and 
faithful—do you not, Rigondi ?” 

‘* As an angel in heaven !” replied the count. ‘‘ But let 
me raise you, and—courage !—all will yet be well.” 

‘¢ All is well !"’ was her scarcely articulate answer—‘‘all 
is well, my own Rigondi. You love me and believe me !’ 

A faint sigh, and the soul of the beautiful and pure- 
hearted woman was with the saints. 
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Denny was standing by the garden-gate, her brown right 
hand shading her eyes from the Autumn sunshine, and a 
frown of perplexity on her comely face. 

‘‘Why, Bess,” she said, turning to her little daughter, 
who lay on the grass beside her, playing with the twins, 
‘“Mary bides too long. I fear thy grandmother is ill again, 
else she should be here now.” 

Bess Jooked up, her merry freckled face composed and 
sobered in her desire to afford her mother sympathy, and 
packered with her puzzled inability to throw any light on 
the mtter. 

‘‘ Bess,” continued her mother, after a minute's silent 
gazing down the dusty lane and across the flat country to 
the wide fens, and distant line of blue sea beyond them, 
and round again westward to the gently swelling unduls- 
tions—for lack of higher, called hills—which rose behind 
the cottage and its half-acre of garden ground—‘‘ Bess, 


Pll go myself there; mayhap Mary is idling by the way, 
or else the mother may have taken a bad turn—anyhow, 
I'd best go; if father comes in before I’m back, get his 
supper for him, my woman, and put the babes to bed. I'll 
be home by darkling, anyway.” 

Bess drew herself up, and promised to be a faithful 
housekeeper during her mother’s absence ; then, having 
received full directions as to ‘father’s supper,” she drew 
the twins into her lap, and sat talking to them and watch- 
ing her mother's trim figure as she crossed the stubble- 
fields and finally disappeared in a grecn lane which skirted 
the nearest slope. 

Soon she put the fat, rosy babies down on the grass, aud 
giving them some daisies to play with, she went on with 
the work in which she had been helping her mother. They 
had been busy since dinner-time wringing out a twisted 
pile of white clothes from two large wash-tubs standing 
out on the grass. The clothes were not only finer in quality, 
but exceeded in quantity, what Debby’s little household 
required, for she was a laundreas, 

In the beginning of the week, as usual, her husband had 
driven into the village and brought out her washing, 
whereupon she and Mary, a young neighbor whom she got 
in to help her, had set to work and washed all in the first 
day, and now, on the second, little Bess found herself left 
in command of the two great tubs, one piled high with 
snowy coils of linen ready for bleaching, while the other 
was half full of clothes waiting to be wrung out. 

Bess set to work valiantly, twisting and twirling as her 
mother did ; but in spite of her efforts it began to grow 
dark and cold before the tub was nearly empty, and she 
debated in herself whether she should finish them all, or 
carry in what were ready, and put the twins to bed. 

She decided upon the latter plan as being the most pru- 
dent; besides that, her little arms were red and aching 
painfully from the unusually hard work. 

It took many little journeys before all the clothes were 
carried in, and the big tub stood empty on the grass, even 
then too heavy for her to drag into the cottage. 

The other, half full of water and steeping clothes, she left 
as it was, Meanwhile she had carried the two little brothers 
into the warm, firelit kitchen, while she finished putting 
the clothes away. 

When her story was heard eagerly by her mother and 
father, and many a one besides —when every event of that 
long, lonely evening, and still longer, lonelier night, was 
fraught with deep interest for all connected with her— 
Bess recalled a number of little things she had scarcely 
noticed at the time. 

It was just after sundown, she said, that she first noticed 
the bells. She had often listened at the gate to the full- 
toned chimes from St. Enoch’s belfry, and then, when they 
died away, run in to tell her mother to expect father now ; 
for he always came home just after tho bells stopped. 

On this particular evening she had given the babies their 
supper, and tucked them into their big cot-bed. They 
were sleepy and needed no rocking, so there was perfect 
silence when the bells struck up. Bess ran out to the gate 
to listen to them, and she often described the cool dark- 
ness, and the heavy sweet smell from the clove-pinks and 
bushy gillyflowers under the kitchen-window, wafted to 
her as she leaned on the low gate, in a peace and quiet 
which was suddenly broken ; for the bells, instead of chim- 
ing out, over and over again, the quaint measure whose 
words she had so often murmured to herself, and sung to 
the babies— 

‘‘ Lord, through thia night 
Be still our light, 
With Thy strong arm 
Ehield ue from harm”. 
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instead of their wonted chime, the bells clashed wildly, as 
if in terrible confusion, and were answered by storm-bells 
from the watch-towers along the shore, and then the clang- 
ing fire-bell in the town-house, with its long, slow notes, 
which little Bess remembered, for it had rung the Winter 
before when the parsonage went on fire. 

What could it all mean? She could not understand, as 
she swung gently and slowly backward and forward on the 
gate, and looked out into the dark and moonless night 
for some sight of her father. Surely he wouldn’t be long, 
now—oh, why didn’t mother come, or Mary ?—it was so 
very late to stay away like this! Surely some one would 
come ; and her lips quivered as she looked out into the field 
through which her mother had passed. 

As she waited on, not feeling the damp dews falling thick 
on the grass, and the cold Autumn night breeze, new sights 
and sounds struck her with astonishment and uneasy fears. 
First she saw a very bright blaze dart up from one of the 
watch-towers on the sea-wall, and when she tried to make 
out whether it was the tower of which her father was day 
watchman, two more blazed forth to the south of it. Her 
heart beat quick as the terrible meaning of the beacon- 
lights flashed upon her. Had the dikes given way ? 


Even while she stood trem- 
bling and not knowing what 
to do, a dull noise like very 
distant thunder smote her 
dazed senses. It cime near, 
& roaring, rushing, tearing 
sound, broken now and then 
by a crash as of some building 
falling, or what seemed the 
cry of many voices, only con- 
fused, and so far away ! 

Now little Bess began to 
take in what the bells and the 
beacons meant, and looked 
the danger in the face. In 
those olden days, to a child 
born and bred on the seacoast 
of Lincolnshire, such dangers 
could not be unknown. Every 
village, almost every family, 
had its traditional histories of 
the floods of this year and 
that, when various thrilling 
escapes had been made, and 
these narratives were invari- 
ably prefaced with true and 
thrilling accounts of how the 
belfries rocked again, and the 
beacén-fires blazed high to 
warn the country folk. 

So she realized, with a 
strange thrill of awe, what the 
danger was. Already she fan- 
cied she could see, by the 
faint remaining twilight, the 
steel-gray waters creeping 
over the drained meadows on 
this side of the river, and now 
—and now, her straining eyes 
could see a dark heaving some- 
thing, just curled with white, 
stretching across the river like 
a wall,and seeming higher as 
it approached. 

Just for a moment, when 
she fairly made out the 
shadowy terror, poor little Bess felt cold and sick with 
fear. She held tightly on to the top bar of the gate, and 
called, ‘‘ Mother ! mother !” but her own voice startled her, 
it sounded so strange in the darkness, and she dared not 
break the silence again. Little use if she had, poor child ! 
there was no one to hear her call. But she felt, as she 
took in the sense of their danger, that there was not an 
instant to be lost. 

In virtue of her twelve years, poor little woman, she had 
been intrusted with the care of her little brothers, and she 
bethought herself how to save them. She knew that their 
only deliverance lay in a boat; but what boat would come 
to them, so far out of the way? She also knew that the 
greatest danger lay in the cottage itself, for, even though, 
by climbing on tables and shelves, she managed to keep 
above the water, yet if—as was more than likely—the floed 
were to undermine the cottage walls, and they should fall, 
there would be no hope of escape. 

So she set her little brains to work to think of some sub- 
stitute for the unattainable boat ; she had heard of a boy 
floating for a whole night on the top of his mother’s kitchen 
dresser, but she knew she had not strength to drag theirs 
out of the house. She turned to the open door, through 
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which the warm, friendly light of the fire came flickering 
and cheering the desolate little heart. 

She was on her way in, to see what other things might 
serve her need, when she tripped against, and almost fell 
into, the big washing-tub which she had just emptied. As 
she picked herself up a sudden bright idea seized her, and 
she scrambled into it. Yes, plenty of room; she could 
hold the poor little twins in her arms and keep them 
warm ; there was a little water in the bottom of the tub, 
only a little, and she would put a blanket in to keep 
them dry. A cheerful feeling came to her in the hope 
of deliverance, although by means so untried and in- 
direct. 

It was well for her, poor little girl, that she was ignorant 
of the dangerous current running in the river—that, al- 
though the waters would in all probability carry the tub 
inland, yet very soon after the tide turned, which would 
be about ten—it was about eight now—there would be an 
ebb of the flood, and the poor little ship, with its precious 
freight, would be hurried into the general stream, and 
probably be dashed to pieces against some ruin in the way. 
Of course, they might be found and rescued ere long, but 
little Bess had not even = 
pictured this to herself, 
her one thought being 
to take the first, and, 
as she thought, the 
only, means that lay in 
her power. 

Then she turned into 
the kitchen, and put on 
the babies’ hoods and 
wrapped knitted shawls 
round them. They were 
very sleepy, and lay 
quiet in their cot again, 
while she carried outa 
pillow and some bread- 
and-milk in a basin 
which they had left 
from their supper. 
First she put in a 
blanket to line the new 
cradle, and then the 
other things. 

Already she heard the 
water swishing in the 
grass of the meadow be- 
tween them and the 
river. There was not a 
minute to spare; she 
ran into the kitchen, 
and catching up a baby, 
carried him gently out 
and laid him on the 
pillow; then back for 
the other. They stirred 
a little, missing their 
warm nest, but she was 
not long in shutting the 
cottage-door, to keep 
out the waters, and the 
wicket- gate, to keep 
themselves in as long as 
might be; then she 
clambered into the tub, 
and seating herself with 
the two babies on her 
knees, she drew the 
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hanging ends of the blanket over and round them, and 
had scarcely done so when a little rush of water and a 
splash on the side of the tub told her that her prepara- 
tions had not been made a moment sooner than was 
needful. ‘ 

The little brothers were only half awake, and soon slept 
again, as she had tried to sing tothem. She did remember, 
as the words ‘‘Shield us from harm”’ passed her lips, how 
grandmother had told her that our Father which is in 
heaven was with people here, too, and even children who 
wanted Him to take care of them, and she hoped He was 
beside her in the dark, to take care of her and the little 
ones all alone on the water ; for the water was rising, rising 
round her, and she felt the tub move a little to one side, 
and then, losing hold of the bottom altogether, it was right 
up, floating along, hurried by the turbulent waters over 
the top of the low gate and out of sight of the cottage. 
Now Bess began to feel the strength of the current, al- 
though they were not in the centre, where she could see 
and hear it running like a mill-race. 

One of the babies was wakened by an angry little dash 
of water which fell on its face. Bess comforted it as well 
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as she could, and in her anxiety to reach the bread-and- 
milk, in the hope of quieting it before the other wakened, 
She started hastily forward, not knowing how this would 
destroy the ba'ance of the unwieldy boat ; it ducked for- 
ward with her movement, and she saw, or, ratleecr, felt, in 
the darkness, the cold, muddy water lipping up to the very 
edge of the vessel. 


Siok with fright and this new danger, little Bess tried 


hard for a while to carry her head straight and sit bolt up- | 


right in the tub, but at last she gave up the effort—a dull, 
dreamy feeling had been creeping over her, and she could 
no longer keep her head up—she felt herself sinking back, 
and the babies slipping from her grasp, and then she forgot 
where she was, 

Sie was dimly conscious for a minute of being very, very 
tired, of hearing the babies crying somewhere near, but 
she could not reach them, Then came voices and a blaze 
of light, and all the time a loving voice called, ‘‘ Bess! my 
little Bessio |’ and she was going to say, ‘‘ Yes, mother !” 
but her voice would not make any sound, and she could 
not lift her head. So she just lay still, and felt the tears 
rupning down her cheeks, and oh, she wanted so much to 
go to her mother! but she couldn’t rise, and it was very 
cold and dark, and everything went away but the lapping 
and splashing of the water round the tub. 

s * & * * * a 

Don’t you know the end of my story? How the boat 
came alongside of the tub, and the two rouzh sailors who 
were rowing were filled with compassion when they saw the 
pitiful crew it contained ?—the two wailing babies and the 
white, still face of the little girl, tear-stained and as pale as 
death ; her cold limbs cramped, that the babies might be 
safe and comfortable. 

And when John Grey and Debby found the children 
they had gone out to seek floating to them over the flood, 
yet alive, John handed the babies to their mother, and 
clasped his little daughter to his heart. Her mother called 
her by name, lovingly and passionately, but the white lips 
did not move nor the tired eyes open. 

It did not take loug for them to reach the grandmother's 
cottage on the hill, and there every loving attention was 
_ paid to little Bess. And at last the warmth and sweet rest 

seemed to thaw her cold limbs, and the stiffness relaxed, 
the faint pulse grew stronger and her lips quivered. She 
opened her eyes and saw her mother, and managed tc 
whisper the words she had for so long tried to say, ‘ Yes, 
mother !”’ 

When she had slept and eaten some breakfast, her father 
took her on his knee for a little, before crossing the wasted 
fields to see whether the cottage stood, and every one told 
their story—Debby, how she had sent Mary home when 
she found her mother too ill to be left, and how wretched 
she was when the alarm was raised and she could not go to 
her darlings. Then John told how, just as he had taken 
his last outlook and was inspecting the sluices, fearing 
‘hat the rising storm and Spring tide might overstrain 
them, one of the men under him came rushing, with pallid 
‘lips, to tell how the wall had given way, midway between 

‘them and the next town on the north. Crash after crash 
followed, and it was impossible to make any defense. 

The water rose higher and higher round the tower, and 
with some trouble they got their two boats clear and hur- 
ried toward the town. Here John was delayed fora time 
in aiding the many terror-stricken people, who called from 
windows and the roofs of some of the lower houses for aid. 
After several journeys backward and forward to the town- 
house, whose upper story was high enongh, in all likeli- 


hood, to escape flooding, he at last steered for his own 
little home. 


There all was dark, and no one to be seen nor any light, 
for the creeping waters had put out the fire. He flashed 
his lantern-light in at the window, which was half sub- 
merged, and not seeing any sign of wife or child, he con- 
cluded they had escaped in time to the house on the bill, 
Here he found his wife, and it may be imagined with what 
anxious hearts they went out together to seek and to find 
their precious children. : 

‘* Bessio,”’ said her grandmother from the bed where she 
lad been lying listening to all their talk, ‘‘thee’l] not for 
"get, anyhow, that though the waves of the sea be mighty, 

yet the Lord who dwelleth on high is mightier.” 
‘*No, grannie,”’ said little Bess, ‘*I’ll never forget that.” 


GREENLANDER HARPOONING A NARWHAL. 


Tue Greenlander hails with delight the advent of the 
narwhal, or beaked whale, not only for its value to him in 
affording oil, a choice meat and valuable ivory, but also 
because it is the precursor of the Greenland whale, 

The name narwhal is Norse, and describes the strange 
mammal of which our engraving gives a correct delinea- 
tion. The animal is about sixteen or eighteen feet in 
length ; the head is round and convex in front; the lower 
jaw has no teeth, but from the upper spring two small, hol- 
low tusks, which are seldom developed in females, and only 
the left one in the male, although they are occasionally 
found with two. This horn is long, spiral and tapering, 
attaining occasionally a length of eight or ten feet. It 
consists of a fine, solid ivory. It seems, like the horns of 
some animals, a mere ornament of the male, and at times 
a weapon of offense. Herds of them are sometimes seen 
fencing with each other with these spears. 

In olden times, great virtues were attributed to narwhal 
ivory, and a cup made of it was supposed to be proof 
against poison ; and, from its fino texture, it was much used 
for ornamental purposes. The Danish Kings boasted of s 
throne made of narwhal ivory ; and the Greenlanders put 
it to many uses—among others, making harpoon-heads, 80 
that one dies by the spear of one of his fellows. 

The eyes of the narwhal are placed in a line with the 
opening of the mouth, at the distance of thirteen or four- 
teen inches from the snout, and are small, being about an 
inch in diameter. The spiracle, or blow-hole, is a single 
orifice of a semicircular form, on the top of the head, di- 
rectly over the eyes. The fins, or flippers, are about four- 
teen or fifteen inches long, and from six to eight broad, 
their situation on the sides of the animal being at one-fifth 
of its length from the snout. The breadth of the tail is 
from fifteen to twenty inches, - There is no dorsal-fin, but 
a sharp ridge runs down the centre of the back, the edge 
of which is generally found to be rough and worn, as if by 
rubbing against the ice, 

Crantz describes the narwhal as being black ; it is only 
in young specimens that this color can be said to prevail 
At an early age, the narwhal is blackish-gray on the back, 
with numerous darker spots and markings running into 
each other, forming a genere. dusky-black surface. The 
sides are almost white, with dusky and more open mark- 
ings ; the under surface is white. In adult specimens, the 
ground-color of the back is yellowish-white, with markings 
varying from dark-gray to dusky-black, and of a roundish 
c* oval figure, with interspaces of white or yellowish-white 
b tween them. The skin resembles that of thecommon 
Greenland whale (Balena mysticetus), but is thinner. The 
femalo narwhal produces a single young one at a birth, 
which she nourishes with milk for several monthe ; the 
teats are situated near the origin of the tail. 
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To the rapidity, the great powers, and the ferocity of the 
narwhal when attacked, many writers have borne testimony. 
Its form is admirably adapted for cleaving the waters, and 
we can well believe that the shock of its weapon, driven 
fall-tilt against an enemy, must produc a terrible effect. 
The ribs of the stoutest boat would be transfixed by dint 
of such a blow, far more easily than was ever shield by the 
lance of knight in battle or tournament, Several instances 
have, indeed, been known in which the animal has plunged 
his weapon deep into the thick oak timbers of a ship, when 
it has, fortunately, snapped short, the fragment remaining 
fixed in the orifice, so as to plug it up. 

It is probably only in defense of the females and their 
young—unless, indeed, when attacked himself—that the 
male narwhal thus rushes against ships or boats; for we 
utterly discredit the usual accounts of its causeless and in- 
discriminate attacks upon any object which approaches 
within its range. Doubtless, when wounded and harassed, 
it becomes desperate; and its power, its velocity and 
weapon combine to render it formidable. . 

The narwhal is gregarious, associating in troops of from 
six or eight to twenty or more; and numbers are often 
seen clustered together, both in the open sea and in bays 
aod inlets free from the ice, forming a compact phalanx, 


— 


moving gently and slowly along. Under such circum- 
stances, the independent movements of each individual! are 
necessarily embarrassed, so that a considerable slaughter 
may be easily effected among them. 

When attacked at such a time, the hind ranks, instead 
of turning against their ussailants, press upon those before, 
sliding their long weapons over the glossy backs of their 
leaders, and all becomes disorder and confusion. Oppor- 
tunities of this kind are welcome to the Greenlanders, to 
whom the narwhal is an important animal. 

Independently of the oil, which the narwhal yields in 
considerable quantity and of excellent quality, the flesh is 
much estesmed by these people as food, and eaten both 
fresh and in a dried and smoked state, being prepared over 
the fire of their huts. The tendons of the muscles are use- 
ful in the preparation of thin but tough cordage; and Du- 
hamel states that several membranous sacs obtained from 
the gullet are made use of in fishing. 

When struck bya harpoon, the narwhal dives with great 
velocity, and in the same manner as the whale, but not to 
the same extent. In general, it descends about 200 fathoms, 
and on returning to the surface is dispatched with a whale- 
lance without any difficulty. The blubber is about three 
inches in thickness, and affords about half a tun of oil. 


-- 


‘TRUE BLUE.” 


A NORTHEAST breeze has lashed to foam 
Our broad expanse of sea; 
The gulls toward their rocky home 
On sweeping pinions flee; 
And never a sail but dreads the gale, 
Now strength’ning steadily. 


Far from the shelter of the town, 
A little lass and lad 

Toward the shore come stealing down. 
Why should a look so sad 

Touch his sweet face with pensive grace, 
And hers, which should be glad ? 


Ah! childhood is not always free 
From pain and troublous care, 
And many a cup of misery 
Too oft the youthful share; 
And sorrow’s smarts have reached the hearts 
, Of that sweet, loving pair. 


Among the rocks they rest anon 
In silence; then the maid, 

"Now, youll not be a sailor, John, 
And leave me?” softly said. 

The wistful gaze she did upraise 
More strong than language prayed. 


‘I would have been a sailor, Nell, 
Had it not been for you. 

Our father toiled both long and well 
Upon the boundless blue; 

And though he sleep five fathoms deep, 
I'd be a sailor too! 


am ee 


————— 


‘But mother told me as she lay 
Upon her dying bed, 

That I must keep by you alway, 
And work for you, she said, 
When she was gone, and we alone, 

And win you honest bread. 


“And I will work for you, my dear; 
I'm old enough to learn 

The way to do it, never fear— 
Why look with such concern ? 

Il keep you, Nell, right brave and well, 
And bring you all I earn. 


“Our mother said I e’er should lend 
The sailor in distress 

The help that I would give a friend, 
And deem him nothing less; 

Such acts of love would life improve, 
And Heaven our days would bless. 


‘**So, Nell, when I grow big and strong,’ 
I hope I may be brave; 

For I would join that manly throng, 
Who, daring wind and wave, 

Are ready aye, by night and day, 
To succor and to save. 


“And so, my dear, I shall obey 
Our mother's last command, 

For I shall keep by you alway, 
Yet have a helping hand 

Ready to lend that hapless friend, 
Whose bark may get astrand.” 


GIUSEPPINA, THE HEROINE OF SICILY. 


One of the most romantic instances of feminine bravery 
on record was shown during the Sicilian insurrection. 
Giuseppina—ever afterward known as Sicily’s Heroine— 
having fought in the bloody battle of Catania the whole 
day with a naked sword, seeing that, unless an extraordi- 
nary effort were made, the day would be lost, rushed to the 
artillery, and, with a torch burning in her hand, cannon- 
nded the enemy with an air of boldness that might have 
done credit to an ancient warrior. 

Our engraving represents her in the act of applying the 


match, and awaiting the result of her deed with a marvel- 
ous calmness and self-possession. 


THE VALLEY OF ANGROGNA, 


Tue Waldensian valleys sre now easily accessible from 
Turin by a railway to Pignerol, whence a road, traversed 
by a diligence daily, takes the traveler to La Tour, the cap- 
ital of the district, It is situated at the entrance of the 
Valloy of Luserna or Val Pellice to the left, and of An- 
grogna to the right. Beyond’ Angrogna, and parallel with 
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it, but separated by a range of heights, is the Valley of Pe- Even apart from the stirring historical associations which 
rouse, from which opens the Valley of St. Martin. Boyond | make every spot memorable, the home of the Vaudois well 
are the French valleys, The present extent of the Walden- | deserves and repays a visit. Nowhere in the Alps is there 
sian valleys is about twenty-two miles in the greatest | to be found a more glorious combination of richness and 
length, by eighteen miles in breadth. They include a pop- | beauty in the lower valleys, and wild magnificence and 
ulation of 20,000, amongst whom about 3,000 Roman Cath- | sublimity in the higher peaks and passes. Except at its 
olies are dispersed, upper extremity, the mountains of the Val Angrogna are 
_ covered, up to their very summits, with trees ; bold masses 

of rock rising from out the foliage into splintered peaks. 
The lower portion has considerable patches of cultivated 
ground. The meadows are enameled with the white, sweet- 
scented narcissus, gleaming like pearls on green velvet. 
Above rise vineyards and little fields of rye or maize, inter- 
sected by mulberry-trees for the silkworm; while the 
dwellings of the peasant proprietors, with their overhang- 
~ ing roofs and rude verandas, rise amid the few acres they 

~ cultivate. 

As the valley narrows, the path winds under cliffs, where 
-saponaria and the rhododendron display their flowers, 
while moist nooks offer abundance of the Alpine auricula, 
and deep-blue gentian flowers. One cannot imagine a 
more delightful combination of wooded mountain, and 
3 nestling hamlets, and craggy peaks, and, far beyond, those 
<¢>~., dazzling snows which rise over all into the deep-blue sky. 


Sa, Angrogna is not only memorable for its scenery, but for its 


AS: heroic defense by the Vaudois. 
ke. RAR 
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A By C. SHACKELFORD, 


sé; It was the best apartment at Lefevre’s. The grand 
hes Sas chandelier, whose hundreds of prisms had quivered with 
FASE oe, many a bacchanalian song, flooded with light a banquet- 

2) Geers table gleaming with glass and silver-plate ; and standing 
here and there, like inverted exclamation points in gold 
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GIUSEPPINA, THE HEROINE OF SICILY.— SEE PAGE 49]. 


and silver chokers, were long-necked bottles with martial 
mien and sides rich with the perfumed spirit of the grape. 

Pictures like framed dreams hung against the crimson 
walls, White-robed waiters glided like Nubian ghosts 
about the room. Easy chairs, with downy depths and 
lethargic widths, were on duty for the night, and brought 
a week of rest within the compass of a few hours’ weari- 
ness, 

Luxury freighted the very air with its grandeur, and 
wealth weighed heavily upon the thickly carpeted floor. 

In this little palace tipsily lolled no votaries of the 
‘“*twice-born’”’ Bacchus, but seven gray-headed, grizzle- 
bearded men grouped themselves around the table, sipping 
their wine like venerable sinners, and talking like great 
warriors of trade, whose wealth moved armies of men and 
fleets of ships. 

It was a pleasant picture, with a homeliness about it that 
seemed out of place, so plain were the characters, so royal 
were their surroundings. But it was a féle to commemo- 
rate the sixty-fifth birthday of Solumon Clarke, merchant, 
as also the day which ended for ever his career as a man 
of business. 

His was the feast, his the friends, filled with viands of Le- 
fevre’s best cooking, and giving lip devotion to the wine— 
friends whose footfalls had kept him close in view for 
years, They had come to eat, drink and be merry—as 
merry as old men make themselves—with their venerable 
co-worker, and to say bon voyage to him whose footsteps 
thereafter would be away from them and toward the grave. 

They all knew it for their host, they all felt it for them- 


selves, that from this night forth there would be a vacancy 
among them never to be filled. And when the eldest, a 
man of seventy, pledged the health of Mr. Olarke, and 
turned out a few fine sentences, the toast was tasted in 
silence, and the old men wondered a thousand things, and 
sat down again as solemnly as if the whole affair were a 
funeral ceremony. 

‘*Thank you all, good friends, thank you !—thank you !” 
responded Mr. Clarke, nodding to them in turn. ‘“‘I 
cannot make you a speech, because I am as scared as a 
schoolboy at the demand. I never was so frightened—ex- 
cepting once. ‘That was twenty years ago, And now that 
I have mentioned the matter, I see myself once more in 
that danger, though, good friends all, you are around me.” 

‘* A story !” ‘* Tell it!’ “‘ Let us have it, Clarke !” came 
from the guests. 

The old gentleman’s face was whiter than usual as he 
brushed back his hair with one hand and pressed heavily 
upon the table with the other. 

‘‘It has been the poison of my life,” he began, ‘“‘ this 
adventure you ask me to relate. I have kept it to myself 
always—always. But to-night—well, I don’t know why, 
but you shall have a confession. Gentlemen, old-time 
companions, I ‘believe I stand here to-night as a mur- 
derer.” 

At this announcement there were outcries of surprise 
from one or two ; exclamations of ‘‘ No!” ‘‘ Impossible !’” 
‘You are joking !” came from others, while the rest looked 
at him with wide-staring eyes, as if they believed their 
aged acquaintance had suddénly gone crazy. 
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Then a painful silence reigned in the room, and even the 
waiters rested from their labors to note the quick change 
that had come upon the guests. 

Clarke, with a twitching of his lips and an unusual 
quaver in his voice when he spoko, held himself erect, and 
repeated, as if it were an echo, the words : 

‘**T believe I stand here to-night as a murderer,” 

A waiter, more intent upon the words and the scene 
than upon his duty, inclined his tray, and its load of 
wineglasses crashed upon the floor, as if to emphasize, 
Moconsciously, the weird confession of the venerable mer- 
chant. 

““Yot, mv friends,” continued Mr. Clarke, ‘‘I hope you 
will not, when I have told my story, think of me as one 
whose crime came through malice, for I have always 
thought myself more guilty in keeping silence for years 
instead of confessing, than guilty in the act committed. 
But of this you shall judge. If you will permit me, I will 
sit down, the story being a long one. Boys'’’—to the 
servants—‘‘ you will leave the room. We will call if any- 
thing is wanted. 

‘Twenty years ago I was a vagnbond, idle, dissolute, 
friendless and penniless. I was a tramp, straggling from 
town to town, living by my wits and tho absence of wits 
in others. I was never dishonest, save as to my time and 
abilities, whereof I defrauded myself. I never wronged 
a man knowingly. Luck scemed against me—that’s all. 

‘‘It was against me from the moment I began life for 
m-self until, twenty years ago, I shuftled into this city, 
clothed in rags from neck to toe. I’ve had*luck since; it 
has brouzht us ull together here to-night; but it comes 
late—late for myself, late for my wife, but not too late, I 
trust, for the good children who sit daily around my table. 
There’s more luck in my good children, friends, than in 
all my otuer possessions. I feel that much as a blessing. 

‘But all this is wandering away from my crime. So 
let us go back twenty years, toa terribly hot day in Au- 
gust. All day long I had plodded along a dusty high- 
road in one of the southern counties of New York—what 
one I cannot tell, because I never knew—never asked to 
know. 

‘*T had been on the move for a wek steadily, looking 
for work, without finding it ; sleeping in the hay at night ; 
asking for my meals from charitable farmers. I was gray 
to my knees with dust, and my feet were so weary and 
sore that I could scarcely drag them after me. 

‘¢The sun was setting, and huge masses of black clouds 
were rolling up from the south, as I stood at a cross-road 
in the midst of a forest. Looking down the intersecting 
way at my right, I sawa man os mean and miserable in 
appearance as myself come limping forward. He seemed 
avout my own age. Suffering was written in every line of 
his face, and shown in every motion of his body. 

** ¢ Good-evening,’ I said, as he came up to me. 

**SI¢ promises to be a deucedly bad evening, if you'll 
allow me to express my opinion,’ he replied, taking off his 
hat and wiping his forehead on his arm. 

‘‘As he did this, I noticed a bare streak of scalp, like a 
strip of yellow silk, that ran dic: onally across the top of 
his head, as if he had been split asunder and badly stuck 
together again. 

‘*He saw my glance and its object. 

*** Wexican War,’ he said, curtlv, and mnt an lin hat. 

*¢Tiook here f I exclaimed, ‘I’m lost Cun you point 
me out the way ?’ 

*** Whero ye goin’ ?” 

6* ¢To—to—— Well, I don’t know.’ 

‘¢ And I didn’t kuow, as 1 had no definite destination in 
view. 


‘* «My fix exactly !’ cried the stranger, laughing heartily. 
‘And I’m lost as well as yourself. How's that for two 
fools in a wood? Oome, we need not be afraid of each 
other, I think, for I haven’t a cent of money.’ 

‘** Nor 1,’ was my response. 

‘** Very well; let us advance along this road. It will 
rain in less than an hour, and we must have shelter and 
get out of this wood as well.’ 

see Agreed ’ 

‘* So we jogged along companionably, my new acquaint- 
ance, much to my surprise, proving very sociable, and, 
withal, a man of travel and a student of human nature, of 
which he was himself a perplexing lesson. For he was 
fall of bits of quaint philosophy, odd observations about 
places and men he had seen, and dropped all along the 
road uncouthly expressed opinions about life and its re- 
quirementa, 

‘*In fact, he gave me but little occasion to speak, and 
only then to make answer to his questions. Night and the 
storm came on together as we went sturdily forward, and 
a dismal dusk enveloped us just as we came ont upon 
a stretch of meadow-land with a little brook running 
through it, and at right angles a line of embankment 
that showed we had struck upon a railroad track. 

**Close about a girdle of hills lifted their tree-crowned 
knobs ; but not a house, a light, a human being, a living 
thing was visible. Nor was there a sound except that of 
our own voices, or the roar of thunder of the approaching 
storm. 

‘* My fellow-traveler looked at me and tried to whistle. 
He stopped that to 1ook in my Zace and remark: 

‘*** Cheerful prospect !’ 

*«* Yes,” I replied; ‘and this road ends here in the 
meadow.’ 

‘***Do you swear ?’ he asked, sadly. 

‘*¢Fluently,’ I answered. 

*** Then don’t do so now.’ 

‘*A dash of rain came down like mimic shells of war, 
and sent the dust flying upward in thousands of little 
puffs. The forest behind us groaned. Flashes of light- 
ning cut the skies like knives of fire. A gust of wind 
came out of the woods and went moaning down the valley. 

‘¢¢ We must run for shelter ! my companion exclaimed. 

‘** Shelter!’ cried. ‘ Whero will you find it ?’ ” 

** Under the culvert, vou fool !” 

The little party to the supper all started from their 
seats. Somebody besides Mr. Clarke had spoken, and 
spoken with bysterical loudness, The story-teller paused, 
and looked at the gentleman at the end of the table—a tall, 
grave man, whose face was like a mourner’s, and whose 
hair would have been gray if he had had any hair at all 
under his wig. 

‘**You spoke, Mr. Friburt ?” says Mr. Clarke, leaning 
anxiously forward. 

‘“‘Did I ?” asks Mr, Friburt. ‘‘I didn’t know it.” 

‘‘And,” continued Mr. Olarke, ‘‘you said just the 
words my fellow-tramp said that night. How should you 
know ?” 

‘‘Ah ! how should I know?” Mr. Friburt answers. 
“Tdon’t know. I saw the picture. I seemed to stand 
there with you; and I answered as I would have answered 
if I had really been there, I did not know I spoke, and 
you must pardon my interruption, though the words seem 
to have been rather strong in expression. Proceed, sir, 
please.” , 

‘* That was a wonderful coincidence of utterance,” saya 
Mr. Clarke, continuing, after taking a awallow of wine 
‘‘T was standing again on the edge of the woods on that 
wild night, and right here in this room come to my ears, 
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as I tell the story, the very words given in answer to my 
question. I can understand why you spoke out, Mr. Fri- 
burt ; but I am, nevertheless, a little shaken.” 

His voice was choked, and his hands trembled very 
plainly as he lifted his wineglass. 

‘‘Well,” Mr. Clarke says, returning to his narrative, 
‘‘ we ran like deer to that culvert. It arched a brook that 
you could almost span with your fingers—a tiny thread of 
water, whose purling music could be heard above the voice 
of the storm. Add to that the songs of a colony of crick- 
ets, whose homes were in the grass-fringed crevices of the 
masonry. Wecould just stand upright in the culvert, and 
it was so wide that we could sit on either side of the brook 
without risk of wetting. 

‘‘Scarcely had we gained this hospitable shelter when 
the storm, so long threatening, burst upon us. In all my 
life, gentlemen, I have never seen the equal to it The 
wind became a tornado, and whipped down the trees like 
corn-stalks. It tore through our refuge as if it would 
rend the rocks from their setting, and it took all our 
strength to save ourselves from being blown out and away 
from the culvert. ¢ 

‘‘In fact, we might have been forced out, had not some 
odd genius of a cattle-grazer nailed a few boards across 
the upper part of the culvert, in order, apparently, to 
keep his stock from crowding into so small a space. With 
the wind came rain in great sheetsof water, looking by the 
flashes of lightning like a solid white wall, and hiding the 
woods from our eyes. While the storm was at ita height 
a long train of freight-cars thundered over our heads, and 
at the same time we heard a strange sort of sound—a dull, 
heavy thud—for which we could not account. Meanwhile 
the little brook that ran through our retreat became 
swollen, and, overspreading its confines, so encroached 
upon our mound as to cause us to stand ankle-deep in the 
water. It was then that my companion, glancing out of 
the culvert in the direction whence we had come, ex- 
claimed : 

‘*¢ Good Lord deliverus! There is a lake on this side!’ 

‘‘And I, peering over the boards at the other opening, 
cried out in alarm : ‘ There’s a flood coming upon us, We 
are lost.’ For, by the lightning, there was visible rolling 
down upon us a huge wave, as if a dam in thevicinity had 
been carried away, and the volume of water, unloosed, was 
advancing with a tremendous and resistless force. What 
to do, where to turn, how to escape, we knew not. The 
water suddenly rose to our arm-pits. Then we began to 
pray, or to try to pray. Think of us, gentlemen, two mis- 
erable vagabonds, useless to ourselves and the world, 
caught in a trap and trying to pray for life! Ever since 
that fearful night I have believed in the existence of a 
merciful God.” 

The old gentleman closed his eyes as if in prayer, and 
Mr. Friburt, at the end of the table, pushed back his 
chair, walked to the end of the room and back again with 
a nervous stride, muttering to himself as he walked, and 
then sat down again. Mr. Clarke resumed his narrative. 

‘**Took here, stranger,’ said my consort, ‘I think 
wacin’ ’Il help us more than prayer, just now, and we’re 
losin’ valuablo time.’ 

“* But I can’t swim,’ I replied. 

**NorI; but I'll try it.’ 

*T bagan to move forward to the mouth of the cnlvert, 
my hands upon the wall, and his hands upon my shoul- 
ders. We had not gone three steps when there was a 
crash and a roar, and I knew the torrent had crashed 
ngainst the boards. I felt myself rising and floating rap- 
idly along. A flash of lightning revealed within reach a 
projecting stone, and I grasped it with the clutca of death. 
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At the same instant my companion seized me around the 
legs, and the fierce current at onceswung him out at right 
angles. He pulled at me like a tug. A railroad tie was 
just over my head, and by a tremendous effort I managed 
to get my hands upon it, But my own weight with that 
of the man clinging to me weakened my hold. I could do 
nothing—neher save myself nor him. I told him so, 
told him that I must let go if he did not release me. But 
he clung to me, and begged me to save him for his wife, 
for his family, as I hoped to be saved now and _ hereafter. 


‘He pleaded for life as I hope never again to hear a man 


plead. It was a question whether both should be drowned 
or I should be saved. The water was rising rapidly, and 
increasing in rapidity. Twice one of my hands slipped 
from its hold as our bodies were swinging from side to 
side ; and, finally, a floating fenco-rail struck me in the 
side, knocking the breath out of my body, and making me 
cry out with pain. Again I beseeched the man clinging to 
me to let go and take his chances, but he would make no 
effort. What could I do, Task you, under these terrible 
circumstances ?’’ 

Scarcely had the question left his lips, when once more 
the sepulchral voice of Friburt answered from the end of 
the table : 

‘*Kick him in the face, and let him help himself, to 
sink or swim, float or drown. You -did perfectly right. 
sir,”’ 

With a ghastly look upou his face, Mr. Clarke rose to 
his feet, and leaning over the table, stared, in apparen$ 
affright, at Friburt. 

‘*Great heavens!” he exclaims, 
know ? I have not said what I did !” 

‘*Quite true,” answers Friburt, coolly, in his deep mon- 
otone ; ‘* but any one can see that you had no other way 
of escape, and besides, that you are here to-night. I only 
answer your question.” 

‘True, quite true!” sighed Clarke, sinking back to his 
seat. ‘* But you answer as the dead man would answer if 
he were here to-night. My friends, I did kick that poor 
man in the face. I dashed him from his hold! J mur- 
dered him! (There! don’t disturb me !—wait till I finish !) 
With a wild cry of agony, a man’s shriek of despair, he 
threw up his arms. I sawitall by a flash of lightning— 
his body tumbling in the raging waters, his face spotted 
with blood from the cuts made by my boots, yet blue- 
white with fear, and the light from the angry skies above. 
Then he was gone for ever. It is a picture that is never 
out of my sight, even when I sleep. I have seen it many 
a day and night for twenty years.” 

The old man covered his face with his hands, and, for 
a minute, his body trembled like a leaf in the wind. His 
friends regarded him with looks of compassion, but said 
nothing. 

When he did look up there was no sign of what he had 
suffered, save that-his face was more aged, his mouth se- 
verer in its setting, his hands more trembling. 

‘‘This sight of my murdered victim so unmanned me,”’ 
he begins again, in a lower voice, ‘‘that E lost my grip 
upon the beam, and dropped into the flood. But the Lord 
saved me, for before I had floated six feet I caught in the 
top of an overthrown tree. Thence, creeping and walking 
along the trunk, I touched tho land back of the stene wall 
of the culvert. Here the water and the passing train had 
washed and shnken out a lot of dirt, leaving a gulley, into 
which I crawled, wet and slimy though it was, and lay 
down for rest. About five feet above me was the track ; 
on one side the wall of the culvert, on the other a de- 
clivity of sand ; at mv feet the roaring water. Iwasina 
fissure, the walls of which were’ steep, and, as I thought, 
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safe, as the storm seemed to be lessening. The flashes of 
lightning were less frequent, and between rifts in the 
flying clouds were strips of silver moonlight. . I rejoiced 
at my security. I mourned over the act I had committed. 
The cries-of my victim still rung in my ears, and, now 
that I was in safety, it seemed as if I might easily have 
saved his life. But I had no time to dwell upon my 
troubles, for, in a breath, the bed of sand upon which I 
rested began to move. Looking down, I could just dis- 
cern a widening stream of water at the base of the bank, 
and on a line with the place where I sat came a gush of 
water that grew larger as I looked. The uprising lake 
above the culvert had touched a new point of weakness, 
and was bursting through the embankment underneath 
the track. I had barely time to get on my knees when 
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feet and arms ; | 
into the shifting sands, only to find myself dragged by 
an irresistible power toward the bottom, the water, and to 
death. 

‘‘As I have said, the struggle lasted not more than a 
minute. Then my feet suddenly became immovably fixed 
—held as if in avise. I no longer descended ; neither 
did I mount. The sand and water filled in around me. 
They crept toward my waist with the coldness of death. 

‘‘T shrieked—I cursed. I tore my clothing to tatters, 

and grew maudlin with fear. The fate of my companion 
was a luxury compared with the one I was slowly endur- 
ing. 
‘* The storm having ceased, the silence became appalling. 
There was no sound save that of far-away thunder and 
the sullen roar of the torrent, not twenty feet from my 
place of imprisonment. Still the heavy death-flood crept 
up my body. It encircled my waist ; it compressed my 
chest ; it took me by the throat, = 7 
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‘‘Then I gave up hope of life. My arms, upstretched 
above my head, fell flat upon the mire in which I was im- 
mersed ; my eyes closed ; my lips, almost laved by the 
sands, opened no more in prayer or cry, and the sense of 
life went out. 

**I do not know how long I was senseless) When I 
opened my eyes again, the moon was shining brightly 
above me, and the sand had settled back to my waist. - 

‘*T heard voices shouting to one another, the hiss of es- 
caping steam, a laugh nowand then, and the sharp clangor 
of sledge against iron. Above me, almost within reach, 
hung the displaced track of the railroad, which, it seemed, 
a breath of air might tumble down upon me. Then three 
faces of men on their knees peered down into my grave. 

‘**¢ What a wonderful escape !’ declared one of the men. 


the whistling 
of a bullet. I stopped my alarm. I had no wish to be 
shot to death, after escaping other dangers. 

‘«*Don’t shoot again till I get a lantern,’ said one man ; 
and I could hear him depart on arun. 

‘He was back in a minute, and carefully lowered a light 
over the crumbling edge of the chasm, leaning over him- 
self to see. 

‘** Great God ! there’s something down there that looks 
like a man |!’ he shouted, and dropped the lantern, as if he 
had seen a thing not of this world. 

‘*The light rolled toward me without being extin- 
guished. It stopped within reach. I set it up so that it 
would show my face. 

‘*In a minute a hundred men were gathered above me. 
I was a human being—that they could see. _I moved my 
arms—that indicated life. 

‘*In ten minutes I was dragged out of my grave, washed, 
and dry clothes put upon me. My hunger was satisfied, 
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ONCE SWUNG HIM OUT AT RIGHT ANGLES.”’ 


my thirst quenched. The rescued vaga- 
bond was treated with princely kindness. 

«The story of my peril was demanded. 
I told it in whispers. But, my friends, I 
lied in telling it. I kept to myself my 
murder. I sealed my lips to any confes- 
sion about my companion. 

‘‘At the very instant of my resurrection 
I began a life of deception. I have lived 
that life for twenty years. Until to-night 
that terrible secret has been untold. It has 
eaten like corrosive acid into my otherwise 
honest existence, but I have given no sign 
of my terrible remorse. Iam a murderer. 
This occasion we have met to celebrate 
will end by my giving myself up to jus- 
tice. That I had resolved upon when and 
before I came here. Though the man has 
been dead for twenty years-—”’ 

‘‘¢The man is not dead, Clarke! Thank 
God for it, old friend—thank God for it !” 
was cried in a loud voice. ‘‘I declare it— 
I, Friburt. Gentlemen, listen to me !’’ he 
shouted, springing to his feet, and trying 
to quiet the commotion which followed the 
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close of the strange story of Mr. Clarke, and the still 
louder noise created by his astounding announcement. 
‘**Oh, Clarke! do you remember this ?”— snatching his 
wig from his head and revealing a scar running diagonally 
across his bare scalp. ‘‘ You saw it that day when we 
met on the cross-road through the forest. You said so 
yourself a few minutes ago. And have you forgotten that 
I wore one boot and one shoe that day? And can’t you 
recall the tin-type I showed you of my wife and two 
children —twias, old fellow? Ah, you do remember them ! 
You—— Catch him, quick !” 

The old gentleman had grown very pale at Friburt's 
sutburst and revelation. He had risen to his feet and 
swang to and fro in his place, his lips moving without 
sound, his fingers clutching at but grasping nothing. 

Then, like a flash, he threw up his armas, and, with a 
little faint ory of ‘‘God be praised !” he ‘reeled and fell 
backward in Friburt’s arms in a dead faint. 

In a little while they brought the old gentleman back 
to consciousness, and then Friburt told his story. 

** It doesn’t seem much to me now,” he said—“ nor did 
it that night, after I found myself safe, though it was hard 
to be kicked out of life. But it was your life or mine, 
Clarke, and I never blamed you for doing what you did. 
I went rolling and tumbling down that creek in lively 
style, until I was jammed against a log. I sailed away on 
that for half an hour, until it struck land. Then I jumped 
off, and, like a veteran tramp, put off for a farmhouse. 
The people there told me the railroad was eight miles dis- 
tant, and as I thought you were either dead or in safety 
by that time, I turned in for a sleep. Newspapers weren't 
very plenty in those days, so that our little adventure 
never got abroad. 

‘We've both worked in this city, side by side, for a 
dozen years, and to-night’s the first I’ve heard of this 
trouble of yours, or knew that you were my vagrant com- 
panion on that terrible night. You're not a murderer, 
Clarke—-and the happiest moment of my life is to stand 
here to prove your self-condemnation to be falso. Clarke, 
don’t look at me so, and stop wearing out your old legs 
by waltzing around in that kind of style. Sit down, all of 
you, and let us drink to the health of our friend, who 
has found out that he is a better man than he thought he 
was, May the knowledge add twenty years to his life” 
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Sm Witzi1am Monson was of a good Lincolnshire fam- 
ily, and at an early age entered Baliol College, Oxford, 
where he remained a couple of years, till the excitement 
of the war with Spain determined him to run away to sea, 
as he did not expect to get the consent of his parents. At 
this date, 1585, he was only sixteen years of age. ‘‘I put 
myself,” says he, “into an action by sea, where there 
was in company of us two small ships, fitted for men-of- 
war, that authorized us by commission to seize upon the 
subjects of the King of Spain, Then made I the sea my 
profession, being led to it by the wildness of my youth.” 
He had not long to wait for adventure. ‘‘A strong and 
obstinate ship of Holland” was encountered, whose cap- 
tain had the audacity not to strike his flag immediately, 
when required to do so. The Dutch vessel had an Eng- 
lish pilot on board, through whom communication was 
held ; and the master of the privateer, by a ruse of 
navigation, ordering his helmsman in a loud voice to 
‘port his helm,” while in an undertone he instructed him 
to do just the reverse, nearly fouled the Dutchmau, whose 
men got out oars and fenders to prevent the impending 


collision. ‘* When we saw their people thus employed,” 
says Monson, ‘‘and not to have time to take arms, we 
suddenly boarded, entered, and took her by this strata- 
gem.” Monson, when an old man, used to chuckle over 
his boyish share in this exploit, and includes it among 
‘* stratagems to be used at sea” in his ‘‘ Tracts.” 

But he was to have speedily a better opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. The privateer on which he served 
—for she was nothing more—encountered alarge Biscayan 
ship off the Spanish coast, whose captain refused to strike. 
A few of the English crew, including Monson, managed to. 
board her, when the sea suddenly rose, and this mere 
handful were left on the Spaniard’s decks, while the pri- 
vateer was compelled to ungrapple. The storm increased, 
and it was not possible to succor the little band, who 
fought for eleven hours, from eight o’clock in the evening 
to seven the next morning. The Spaniards attempted to 
blow up the deck which they maintained, but ‘* were pre-~ 
vented by fire-pikes,” and at last surrendered, after a des- 
perate contest. The decks were covered with the dead 
and dying. ‘‘I dare say,” says the narrator of the event, 
‘‘that in the whole time of the war there was not so rare a 
manner of fight, or so great: a slaughter of men.” 

Monson, who had now received his ‘* baptism of fire” 
with a vengeance, determined that nothing should take 
him from his adopted profession, and it is presamable that 
his friends became reconciled to it, for we find him sud- 
denly raised, at one step, from the grade of a volunteer to 
the rank of captain, although but eighteen years old! 
Family influence, doubtless, had something to do with it. 
Gentlemen captains, who were often brave men, but who 
knew little enough about naval affairs, were common in 
those days, Raleigh distinguishes them very distinotly 
from the ‘‘tarpauling captain,” or mariner, who had 
learned his profession from a youth up. Monson, how- 
ever, as his writings prove, soon became an adept in navi- 
gation and all the arts of seamanship. 

Passing over a voyage in which Monson was nearly 
shipwrecked, we come to 1589, when he accompanied the 
Ear! of Cumberland in his expedition to the Azores. The 
crews were reduced to great distress from want of water, 
and while cruising among the islands, a grand spout was. 
seen issuing apparently from one of their cliffs. Cumber- 
land asked Monson to go with four men and find out 
whether it was available for their use. While they were 
rowing toward the land, a great whale, lying asleep on the. 
water, was noted from the ship, and was mistaken for a 
rock, whereupon the vessel tacked about and put to sea, 
leaving Monson to his fate. (The original narrative does 
not explain whether the waterspout, noticed from the 
ship, had proceeded from the whale, before it fell asleep. ). 
‘“‘T had no sooner,” says Monson, ‘‘set my foot ashore, 
than it began to be dark with night and fog, and to blow, 
rain, thunder and lighten in the cruelest manner that I 
have scen. There was no way for me to escape death but 
to put myself to the mercy of the sea; neither could I 
have any great hope of help in life, for the ship was out 
of sight, and there only appeared a light upon the shrouds 
to direct me.” 

The narrative says that a countryman of Monson’s pre- 
vailed upon his lordship, the Earl of Cumberland, to for-. 
bear sailing. This was, one would think, scarcely neces- 
sary, a8 Monson was his second in command ; but stress 
of weather will probably account for the vessel being 
driven some distance. They rowed and rowed, but lost 
all sight of the ship. At length, in despair, they fired 
their last charge of powder from a musket. The flash 
was seen through the fog, and they were saved. ‘‘ We were 
preserved,” says the narrative, ‘‘rather by miracle than 
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any human act; and to make it the more strange, we were 
no sooner risen from our seats, and ropes in our hands to 
enter the ship, but the boat sunk immediately.” The subse- 
quent sufferings of the crew from continued want of water 
have rarely been equaled. ‘‘ For sixteen days together,” 
says Monson, ‘‘ we never tasted a drop of drink, either of 
beer, wine or water ; and, though we had plenty of beef 
and pork of a year’s salting, yet did we forbear eating it, 
for making us the drier, Many drank salt water, and 
those that did died suddenly ; and the last words they 
usually spoke were, ‘ Drink, drink, drink !’’”” There were 
five hundred men on board, and the mortality, though not 
expressly stated in numbers, is said to have been some- 
thing fearfol. At last they made the coast of Ireland, and 
obtained relief. So severely was Monson’s health affected 
by this voyage, that he retired from the active pase of 
his profession for a year afterward. 

Again he joined the Earl of Cumberland in 1501 on an 
expedition directed against Spain, off the ooasts of which 
he successfully took two caravels by one of the stratagems 
for which he was famous. He had boarded one from the 
ship’s boat; he manned her with a part of his boat’s 
crew, and rowed back to his ship. The Spaniards on the 
other caravel, far in the distance, thought that the first, 
her consort, had been dismissed, and so shortened sail to 
meet her ; and was consequently taken unawares by a mere 
handful of men. But Monson only wanted to obtain in- 
formation as to the enemy, and let them both off. This act 
turned out fortunately for him; for shortly afterward, 
being left in charge of a prize taken from the Dutch, he 
was attacked by the Spaniards in six galleys—the conse- 
quence being that he was taken prisoner, when he found 
that his recent conduct toward the caravels had been re- 


ported favorably, and he was treated with more courtesy . 


than had been usual before. But he was to suffer a long 
captivity for all that. At the Tagus he would probably 
have escaped, had not an unforeseen chance prevented. 
While the galleys were in the harbor, a Brazilian,. master 
of a Dutch ship, chanced to come on board that on which 
Monson was confined, and, pitying his hard fate, offered 
to take him off on his vessel, if he could devise any plan 
which should not implicate himself. Monson gave out to 
the rest of the prisoners that, tired of his life, he intended 
to drown himself. His intention really was to drop qui- 
etly into the water, and if possible to swim to the friendly 
bark. But just before he had made his arrangements, the 
galleys were ordered to sea, and when they returned the 
ship had sailed. 

It was probably fortunate for him that he did not make 
the attempt, as, had it been frustrated, he would have 
probably suffered death, as did an Italian a short time 
afterward, who had been trying to raise a general conspi- 
racy on board. His execution was effected in the most 
horrible manner, his arms and legs being severally tied to 
the sterns of four galleys, which were rowed in four differ- 
ent directions, thus quartering him. 

Monson was afterward removed to the Castle of Lisbon, 
from which an attempt on his part to escape was frustrated 
by the treachery of an English interpreter there, whom 
he had been forced to employ. Fortunately, the letter 
which he had intrusted toa page, who was to have con- 
veyed it i his boots to Lord Burleigh, became so saturated 
and obliterated by rain that nothing could be made of it, 
and the whole matter was allowed to para. Not so, how- 
ever, after be had helped a Portuguese to escape, who had 
been condemned to death. The latter, aided by Monson’s 
skill, managed to pass the sentinels disguised as a soldier, 
and then, lowering himself by a rope, effected his plans. 
The flight having been discovered. Monson was accused of 
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having assisted him, and was taken before the judge. 
‘*But neither threats nor promises of liberty could induce 
him to confess, He pleaded that he was a prisoner of 
war, that he was subject to the law of honor und armas, 
and that it was lawful for him to seek his freedom; ho 
urged the improbability of holding such intercourse as was 
imputed to him with one whose language he did not un- 
derstand ; and he concluded by cautioning them to be wary 
what violence they offered him, as he had friends in Eng- 
land, and was of a nation that could and would revenge 
his wrongs. ”’, 

The latter argument probably it was that carried the 
day; but until released—no doubt by exchange—he was 
closely guarded. 

In 1593, Monson again joined Cumberland, and consid- 
ering the fidelity which he had always shown to that ad- 
miral, the latter seems to have treated him very badly. In 
the course of their voyage, a dozen Spanish hulks laden 
with powder were taken, half of which were left to Monson 
to haul over, while bis admiral put to sea with the rest. 
Monson had with him only about fifty men. What was 
his surprise toward night, to find that Cumberland had 
released the hulks which ho had taken, and that they were 
crowding on all sail to join their consorts in his charge, 
with hostile intent, which it would be madness on his part 
to attempt to frustrate. He barely escaped ; when the 
enemy boarded him on one side of his vessel, he leaped 
into the long-boat on the other side, receiving a wound 
which remained all his days. Southey certainly puts it 
mildly when he says, ‘‘The conduct of the Earl of Cum- 
berland in this affair admits of no reasonable or satisfac- 
tory explanations,” for it looks far more like downright 
treachery. 

A couple of years afterward, the earl very plainly de- 
clared his colors by first inducing him to join him in his 
voyage, and then superseding him. Monson could not 
brook this, and returned, after some adventures, to Eng- 
land, where we soon find him with the Earl of Essex, in 
the expedition to Cadiz. At that most remarkable siege, 
he was in the thick of the fight ashore with Essex, where 
he received a shot through his scarf and breeches ; another 
shot took away the handle and pommel of his sword, while 
he remained uninjured. But his principal services were 
in connection with the destruction of the fleet, which 
meant a loss of six or seven millions sterling to Spain. 
‘‘The King of Spain,” says Monson, ‘‘never received so 
great an overthrow and so great an indignity at our bands 
as this; for our attempt was at his own home, in his own 
ports, that he thought as safe as his chamber, where we 
took and destroyed his ships-of-war, burnt and consumed 
the wealth of his merchants, sacked his city, ransomed bis 
subjects, and entered his country without impeachment.” 
Monson was knighted for his conduct at this siege, 

The abundant ‘‘ pluck” possessed by Monson is illus- 
trated in the following example: In 1597, on the island 
expedition, Monson’s ship was separated some distance 
from the admiral’s squadron, when a fleet of twenty-five 
sail was noted approaching in the dead of the night. Not 
being able to distinguish their flag, he determined to recon- 
noitre for himself, before signaling to the English ships. 
He approached them in his boat, hailing them in Spanish, 
and they, replying that they were of that nationality, asked 
whence he came. He replied that he was of England, and 
told them that his ship, then in sight, was a royal galleon, 
and could be easily taken ; his object being to make them 
pursue him, so that he might gradually lead them into the 
wake of the squadron. All he gat for this impudently 
gallant attempt, was a volley of bad language and another 
of shot.’ 
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But all Monson’s exploits pale before an action which 
occurred in Cerimbra Roads, in which a great treasure- 
ship was cut out, in sight of a fortress and eleven galleys, 


thought it folly to attempt to capture a great ship defended 
by a fortress and eleven galleys. Monson thought differ- 
etitly, and it was at length agreed that he and the admiral 


and within hearing of the guns of Lisbon. He was then | should anchor as near the carrack as they could, while the 
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other and smaller vessels should ply up and down, holding 
themselves in readiness for any emergency. It is likely, 
as Southey remarks, that ‘‘the sight of these galleys re- 
minded Sir William of the slavery he had endured at Lis- 
bon in similar vessels, if not, indeed, in some of these 


associated with Admiral Sir Richard Lewson, but tho prin- 
cipal part of the service was performed by himself. When 
the carrack and galleys were discovered lying at anchor, a 
council was held on board the admiral’s vessel, which occu- 
pied the better part of a day, as many of the captains 
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identical craft, and he longed to take revenge upon them.” 
Monson says that, in order to show contempt of them, he 
separated from the rest of the fleet, by way of challenging 
and defying them. ‘The Marquis of St. Cruz, general of 
the Portuguese, and Frederick Spinola, general of the gal- 
leys, accepted the invitation, and put out with the inten- 
tion of fighting him; but they were diverted from their 
purpose by a renegade Englishman, who knew the force 
of the vice-admiral’s ship, and that she was commanded by 
Monson.” 

The town of Cerimbra lies at the bottom of a roadstead, 
which usually affords protection for shipping. It had at 
that time a strong fortress close to the beach, and a forti- 
fied castle, while there was a troop of soldiers ashore, 
whose numerous tents lined the coast. The galleys were 
partly covered or flanked by a neck of rock, and the bat- 
teries could play over them, thus affording them great 
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rack all together ; for he brought them betwixt him, that 
he might play both his broadsides upon them. The gal- 
leys still kept their prows toward him. The slaves offered 
to forsake them ... and everything was in confusion 
amongst them ; and thus they fought till five of the clock 
in the afternoon.” 

Monson’s stratagems and rapidity of action paralyzed 
the commanders of the galleys, and the men rowed about 
wildly to avoid him, not knowing what todo. The admi- 
ral came on board his ship, and, embracing him in the 
presenoe of the ship’s company, declared that ‘‘he had won 
his heart for ever.’’ 

And so the battle raged till the enemy showed such evi. 
dent signs of weakness that it was proposed to board the 
carrack, Here, however, the admiral interposed, as he 
wished to preserve the treasure on board, The ships were 
ordered to cease firing, and one Captain Sewell, who had 
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protection, while they could themselves keep up a contin- 
uous fire at any approaching vessel. Again, Monson tells 
us, ‘‘there was no man but imagined that most of the car- 


rack’s lading was ashore, and that they would hale hep» 


aground under the castle, where no ship of ours would be 
able to come at her—all which objections, with many more, 
were alleged, yet they little prevailed.” Procrastination 
was perilous, and therefore, with all expedition, they 
thought convenient to charge the town, the fort, the gal- 
leys and carrack, all at one instant. This wus done next 
morning, although a gale sprung up about the time of the 
attack. Tho admiral weighed, fired the signal-guo, hoisted 
his flag, and was the first at the attack ; ‘“‘after him fol- 
lowed the rest of the ships, showing great valor, and gain- 
ing great honor. The last of all was Monson himself, who, 
entering into the fight, still strove to get up as near the 
shore as he could, where he came to anchor, continually 
fighting with the town, the fort, the galleys and the car- 


been four years a prisoner on the galleys—from one of 
which he had only just escaped by swimming—was selected 
to parley with them. He was to promise honorable con- 
ditions, but insist that as the English held the roadstead, 
as several of the galleys were hors de combat, and the castle 
powerless, they must expect the worst in a case of refusal. 
The captain of the carrack would not treat with an officer 
who had so recently been a slave in their power, but sent 
a deputation of Portuguese gentlemen of quality, desiring 
that they should be met by those of similar rank in the 
English service. They were, of course, properly received, 
but having delivered their message, evinced a great desire 
to hasten back ; they revealed the real state of affairs by 
admitting that it was a moot question on ‘the carrack 
whether the parley ought to be entertained, or the vessel 
set on fire. Monson’s promptitude saved the situation. 
Not waiting to hear any more, nor receiving any instruc- 
tion from Admiral Lewson, he ordered his-men to row 
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him to the carrack. Several officers on board recognized 
him, and the commander, Don Diego Lobo, a young man 
of family, motioning his men apart, received him court- 
eously. After some little palaver, Monson informing 
Don Diego of the rank he held in the expedition, and 
assuring him of his high regard for the Portuguese nation, 
the real business of their interview was approached. Diego 
asked that he, his officers and men, should be put on shore 
that night ; that the ship and its ordnance should be re- 
spected, and its flags remain suspended ; the treasure he 
would concede to the victors. Monson agreed to the first 
proposition, excepting only that he required a certain 
number of hostages whom he would detain three days, 
but laughed at the idea of separating the ship and its con- 
tents ; and stated that ‘‘he was resolved never to permit a 
Spanish flag to bo worn in the presence of the Queen's 
ships, unless it were disgracefully over the poop.” 

A long discussion followed, and Monson, who was deter- 
mined to have his way, made a show of descending to his 
boat. His firmness won the day, and all his demands were 
eventually conceded, after which he conducted Don Diego 
and eight gentlemen on board his ship, ‘‘when they 
supped, had a variety of music, and spent the night in 
great jollity.’” This is Monson’s account ; it is doubtful 
whether the Portuguese were thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves under the circumstances ! 

When next day Sir William accompanied them on 
shore, he found the Count de Vidigucira at the head of a 
foroe numbering 20,000 men, whose servic3s were not 
of much account now. The disgust ashoreat the compara- 
tively oasy victory attained by the English may be im- 
agined. Besides the capture of the carrack, two of the gal- 
leys were burnt and sunk; the captain of another was 
taken prisoner, and the others fled during the engagement, 
althcugh they were afterward shamed into returning by 
tho heroic behavior of Spinola, who defended the carrack 
against desperate odds. The total loss of life in the town, 
castle and vessels, ’although never accurately known, 
must hava been immense, while the victory was purchased 
by tha English with the loss of only six men, scarcely a 
larger number b2ing wounded. 

The carrack, named the St. Valentine, was a vessel of 
1,700 tons burden ; she had wintered at Mozambique on 
her return from the Indies, where a fatal malady killed 
the bulk of her crew—indeed, it is stated that out of more 
than six hundred men scarce twenty survived the whole 
voyage. The Viceroy of Portugal sent the galleys before 
named to protect her, and put on board 400 volunteers. 
The value of this prize was close on £200,000. It is just 
to Monson to state that he offered Diego ‘‘ permission to 
take out of her whatever portion of the freight he could 
conscientiously claim as his own.” This proposal the 
proud young commander declined. His life afterward was 
a series of misfortunes. He was thrown into prison for 
losing the carrack ; escaped from captivity only to lan- 
guish an exile in Italy ; and at last diel just as fortune 
once more seemed to smile upon him by offering him a 
chance in his own King’s service. 

On the accession of James I. a goneral peace ensued, 80 
far as England was concerned. All io all, the reat was 
beneficia) to the navy, and many defects were remedied 
and reforms inaugurated. In one of the errliest reports 
presented to the King on the condition of the navy, after 
enumerating certa'n pressing needs, we find the estimate 
for ite annual expenditure placed at rather less than 
£21,000 —an amount which a singlo ironclad would have 
swallowed up entirely, and got considerably into debt. 
James caused one fine vessel to be construoted, in 1610, 
in which every improvement known at the time was intro- 


duced. She was christened the Prince Royal. Stow de- 
scribes her as follows: ‘‘This year the King builded 
® most goodly ship for warre, the keel whereof was 
114 feet in length, and the cross-beam was 44 feet in 
length ; she will carry 64 pieces of ordnance, and is of the 
burthen of 1,400 tons. This royal ship is double built, and 
is most sumptuously adorned, within and without, with 
all manner of curious carving, painting and rich gilding— 
being in all respects the greatest and goodliest ship that 
was ever builded in England. And this glorious ship the 
King gave to his son Henry, Prince of Wales; and the 
24th September, the King, the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duko of York, and the Lady Elizabeth, with 
many great lords, went unto Woolwich to see it launched ; 
but because of the narrowness of the dock it could not thea 
be launched ; whereupon the Prinoe came the next morn- 
ing by three o’clock, and then at the launching thereof 
the Prince named it after his own dignity, and called it 
the Prince.” Phineas Pett, one of a family of leading 
naval constructors of those days, was its builder. A well- 
known authority says, ‘‘Were the absurd profusion of 
ornament with which the Prince Royal is decorated re- 
moved, its contour or general appearance would not so 
materially differ from the modern vessel of the same size 
as to render it an uncommon sight, or a ship in which 
mariners would hesitate at proceeding to sea, on account 
of any glaring defects in its form, that in their opinion 
might render it unsafe to undertake a common voyage in.” 

A very large number of superior vessels were added to 
the royal navy during this epoch, but the commercial 
marine was in a bad way until late in James's reign. What 
its condition was at this time may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1615, half-way in the reign, there were not 
more than ten vessels of 200 tons burden each in the port 
of London. Less than seven years afterward, such was 
the improvement, that Newcastle alone could boast more 
than a hundred, each of which exceeded that tonnage. 

Daring this peacefal epoch Monson had to falfill an un- 
thankful office as guardian of the narrow seas—t.e., the 
English and Irish Channels, and adjacent waters. He had 
to transport princes and ambassadors while war was going 
on, and, as it would seem from a paper included in his 
‘* Tracts,’’ at his own expense, This document runs at a 
first glimpse very curiously. Take one entry—‘‘ 1604, 
August 4. The Coastable of Castile at his coming over, 
200 (followers) 3 (meals).” An unconscionable number of 
followers and very few meals, it would seem, for so many ; 
but it ‘doubtless means three meals apiece on the passage 
from Calais or Dunkirk to Dover. The retinue of “ fol- 
lowers ” sometimes aggregated as many as 300. 

During this period Monson made some careful notes 
on the Dutch fisheries, then a most important source of 
revenue to that nation, while England's were almost 
entirely overlooked. Nine thousand Dutch vessels were 
thus kept employed, a considerable proportion of which 
were on the British coasts, Monson was employed at 
intervals for two years in combating similar encroachments 
on the part of French fishermen. ‘'The adventurous 
spirit of the aga,” says Southey, ‘‘ was averse to an em- 
ployment so tranguil and so near home.” Men would 
rather seek the uttermost parts of the earth in a vain 
search for wealth, than settle down to a certain, safe and 
profitable employment. Monson waxes eloquently indig- 
nant on the subject in one of his chapters. ‘‘My meaning . 
is,” he says, ‘not to leave onr fruitful soil untilled, our 
soas unfreqnented, our islands unpeopled, or to seek re- 
mote and strange countries disinhabited, and uncivil In- 
dians untamed, where nothing appears to us but earth, 
wood and water at our first arrival ; for all other hope 
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must depend on onr labor and costly expenses, on the ad- 
ventures of the sea, on the honesty of undertakers—and 
all these at last producing nothing but tobacco *—a new- 
invented useless weed, as too much use and custom make 
it apparent. . . . You shall be made to know, that though 
you be born on an island seated in the ocean, frequented 
by invisible fish, swimming from one shore to the other, 
yet your experience has not taught you the benefits and 
blessings arisiug from that fish. I doubt not but to give 
you that light therein, that you shall confess yourselves 
blinded, and be willing to blow from you the foul mist 
that has been an impediment to your sight ; you shall be 
awakened from your drowsy sleep, and rouse yourselves 
to follow this best business that ever was presented to 
England, or King thereof—nay, I will be bold to say, to 
any State in the world. I will not except the discoveries 
of the West Indies by Columbus—an act of greatest re- 
nown, of greatest profit, and that has been of greatest 
consequence to the Spanish nation.” 

Exaggerated as all this may appear, Monson was right 
in his estimation of the profitable nature of the business. 
At that time the Dutch used te vend their fish in every 
European market, and obtain in exchange the productions 
of all countries. Monson also remarks on the carelessness 
of the English at that time in regard to lobsters, oysters 
and lampreys, all of which the Dutch obtained from the 
British coasts. 

In order to encourage the fisheries, an Act had been 
passed prohibiting butchers from killing meat in Lent, 
and Monson wished it to be made compulsory on the rural 
population to consume fish. ‘‘ Neither,” says he, “‘ will it 
seem a thing unreasonable to enjoin every yeoman and 
farmer within the kingdom to take a barrel of fish for 
their own spending, considering they save the value thereof 
‘in other victuals ; and that it is no more than the fisherman 
will do to them to take off their wheat, malt, butter and 
cheese for their food to sea.”’ 


This agitation did good, in calling attention to a neg-- 


lected industry. The great enemies of the fishermen then 
were the pirates who infested the coasts, and who, if they 
ran short of provisions, looked upon them as their natural 
providers, rarely, if ever, paying for what they took. And 
before passing to other subjects, let us accompany Mon- 
‘ son—on paper—on alittle expedition he took against some 
of the said pirates. 

So considerable an amount of alarm had been caused by 
piratical adventurers on the coasts of Scotland, that King 
James was, in 1614, urgently requested to send some royal 
shipsthere, Sir William Monson and Sir Francis Howard 
were dispatched at once, and after calling at Leith to obtain 
information, and also the service of pilots, proceeded to the 
Orkney Islands. Touching at Sinolair Castle, the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Caithness, situate on ‘“‘the utmost 
promontory ” of Britain, they learned that the accounts 
had been exaggerated. There werg only two pirates known 
to the earl, and, indeed, one of them, whom Monson took, 
‘could scarcely be deemed such at all; he was a common 
-sailor, and when he had found out the nature of the service 
to which he had been engaged, he had abandoned it as 
‘soon as possible. Clarke, the other adventurer, to whom 
the title of pirate more fairly belonged, had been ashore 
‘to the castle a day previously, and had been entertained 
in a friendly way, the fact being that the earl and his ten- 
ants were a little afraid of him as an ugly customer. 

Hearing that Sir William was on the coast, he had fied. 
Monson, therefore, finding it useless and needless to remain 


*This contemptuous allusion refers, of course, to the tobacco 
brought from the newly-formed plantations in Virginia. 


at Caithness, sailed for Orkney, where he left Sir Francis 
Howard, while he proceeded to explore the coasts in detail, 
putting into every inlet where it was likely Clarke or other 
pirates might be hidden. He was unsuccessful in his 
search, and at length decided to make for Broad Haven, a 
noted rendezvous for pirates, partly on account of its re- 
moteness and inaccessibility, and partly because one Cor- 
mat dwelt there, who, with his daughters, entertained these 
thieving adventurers with great cordiality. On the voyage 
he encountered a terrible gale, ‘‘that it were fit only for a 
poet to describe.” One of his vessels was engulfed in the 
seas, and no traces of it or of its crew remained, while the 
others were dispersed and did not see each other again till 
all met in England. Monson had now alone to beard the 
lion in his den. . 

Arrived at Broad Haven, which he describes as “the 
well-head of all pirates,” he made good use of the half- 
pirate he had secured, the only person on board who knew 
anything of that den of sea-thieves. This man, with some 
others of the crew who had had some experience in pirati- 
cal pursuits before, were sent to Cormat, ‘‘the gentleman 
of the place,” with a well-concocted story. Monson was 
described, for the nonce, as one Captain Manwaring, a 
grand sea-rover, liberal to all he liked, and whose ship was 
full of wealth. ‘‘To give a greater appearance of truth to 
all this, the crafty messenger used the names of several 
pirates of his acquaintance, and feigned messages to the 
women from their sweethearts, making them believe that 
he had tokens from them on board. The hope of wealth 
and reward set the hearts of the whole family on fire; 
and the women were so overjoyed by the love-tales and 
presents, that no suspicion of deceit entered into their 
minds,” 

Cormat proffered his services, and recounted how many 
pirates he had assisted, at great peril to himself ; he further 
volunteered to send two ‘‘gentlemen of trust” on board 
next day, as hostages for his sincerity. He recommended 
that some of them should come ashore next day, armed, 
and kill some of the neighbors’ cattle; this was intended, 
doubtless, to frighten the poor settlers round, so that he 
himself might derive all the benefit of Manwaring’s visit. 
Next morning the farce began, the first part of the pro- 
gramme being followed as Cormat had directed : Oaptain 
Chester, with fifty men, was dispatched ashore by Monson ; 
some cattle were killed, and the pseudo-pirates, swaggering 
and rollicking, were invited to Cormat's house, where they 
received @ riotous welcome. Cormat’s two ambassadors 
went on board Monson’s vessel, and delivered a friendly 
message. When they had delivered it, Sir William desired 
them to observe everything around them carefully, and to 
tell him whether they thought that ship and company were 
pirates. It was idle to dissemble any longer, especially as 
these men could not, if they would, betray Sir William's 
design. He accordingly reproached them for their trans- 
gressions, told them to prepare for death, and ordered them 
to be put in irons, taking care that neither boat nor man 
should be allowed to go on shore until he was ready to 
land. 

When he af length went ashore to visit Cormat, four or 
five hundred people had assembled on the beach to receive 
the famous ‘‘Captain Manwaring.’’ He pretended to be 
doubtful of their intentions, when they redoubled their 
protestations of friendship, three of the principal men 
running into the water up to their armpits, striving who 
should have the honor of carrying him ashore. One of 
these was an Irish merchant, who did a thriving trade with 
the pirates; another was a schoolmaster; and the third 
was an Englishman, who had formerly been a tradesman 
in London, 
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These gentry conducted Sir William to Cormat’s house 
amid huzzas and shouts of welcome, everybody seeking to 
ingratiate himself with the supposed pirate. ‘‘ ‘Happy 
was he,’ says Monson, ‘to whom he would lend his ear.’ 
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ing. At the house a scene of revlry ensued ; the harper 
played merrily for the company, who danced on the floor, 
which had been newly strewed with rushes for the occa- 


sion. The women made endless inquiries for their distant 
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Falling into discourse, one told him they knew his friends, 
and though his name had not discovered it, yet his face 
did show him to be a Manwaring.” In short, they made 
him believe he !might command them and their country, 
and that no man ever was so welcome as Captain Manwar- 


~ 


lovers, and no suspicion seems to have crossed the minds 
of any in regard to the fate of the two ambassadors, who 
were supposed to be enjoying themselves with the sailors 
on board. 

In the height of the festivities, the Englishman was par- 
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ticularly communicative ; showed Sir William a pass for 
the interior which he had obtained by false pretenses from 
the sheriff, authorizing him to travel from Olare to make 
inquisition for goods supposed to have been lost at sea, 
and which enabled him to journey and sell his plunder 
without suspicion. He even proffered the services of ten 
mariners who were hiding in the neighborhood, and Mon- 
son, of course, pretended heartily to acoept their services, 
promising a reward. He asked the man to write them a 
letter, which at once he did, as follows : ‘‘ Honest brother 
Dick and the rest, we are all made men, for valiant Cap- 
tain Manwaring and all his gallant crew are arrived in this 
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Majesty did not think worthy the name of subjects. 
‘‘There now remained nothing but to proceed to their 
executions, by virtue of his commission ; for which pur- 
pose he had brought a gallows ready framed, which he 
caused to be set up, intending to begin the mournful 
dance with the two men they thought had been merry- 
making aboard the ship. As to the Englishman, he 
should come next, because, being an Englishman, his 
offense did surpass the rest. He told the schoolmaster he 
was a fit tutor for the children of the devil, and that as 
members are governed by the head, the way to make his 
members sound was to shorten him by the head, and 
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place. ° Make haste, for he flourished in wealth, and is 
most kind to all men. Farewell, and once again make 
haste.” Monson took charge of the letter, and would, 
doubtless, have used it, had not the approach of night 
obliged him to bring about the dénouement of this play. 
The comedy was all at once to change into a tragedy. 

In the midst of their riotous mirth, he suddenly desired 
the harper to cease, and in serious and solemn tones com- 
manded silence. He told them that, hitherto, ‘‘ they had 
played their Art, and he had noshare in the comedy ; but 
though his was last, and might be termed the epilogue, 
yet it would prove more tragical than theirs.” He unde- 
ceived them as to his being a pirate, and declared his real 
business was to punish and suppress all such, whom his 


therefore willed him to admonish his soholars from the 
top of the gallows, which should be a pulpit prepared for 
him. He condemned the merchant as a receiver of stolen 
goods, and worse than the thief himself; reminding him 
that his time was not long, and hoping that he might make 
his account with God, and that he might be found a good 
merchant and factor to Him, though he had been a male- 
factor to the law.” 

One can imagine the change which came over the as- 
sembly ; all their high spirits were quenched in a minute, 
while the principals abandoned themselves to despair, be- 
lieving that their hour was at hand. When Sir William 
left them to go aboard, the carpenter was still hammering 
away at the gallows. 
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Next morning the prisoners were brought out to meet 
their doom, and were kept waiting in an agony of terror, 
while the people generally were suing for their lives, and 
promising that they would never assist or connive at 
pirates again. Sir William had never really the intention 
to hang any of them, and “‘ after four-and-twenty hours’ 
fright in irons he pardoned them "’; the Englishman being 
the only one who suffered any actual punishment, He 
was banished from the coast, and the sheriff was admon- 
ished to be more careful in granting passes for the future. 

The very next day, while still at Broad Haven, Sir Wil- 
liam nearly captured a pirate who was entering the harbor, 
when the latter took alarm at seeing a strange vessel, and 
stood off to sea, where he remained six days in foul 
weather. A day later the pirate anchored at an island 
near Broad Haven, and contrived to forward a letter to 
Cormat, who, having just escaped one danger, did not de- 
sire to risk his neck again; he accordingly showed the 
letter to Monson. It ran as follows: ‘‘ Dear Friend :—I 
was bearing into Broad Haven to give you corn for ballast, 
but I was frightened by the King’s ship I supposed to be 
there. I pray you send me word what ship it is, for we 
stand in great fear. I pray you, provide me two kine, for 
we are in great want of victuals ; whensoever you shall 
make a fire on shore, I will send my boat to you.” This 
just suited Monson, who had a particular aptitude for 
stratagem. He directed Cormat to answer his request 
in the affirmative. ‘‘He bid him be confident this ship 
could not endanger him—for she was not the King’s, as 
he imagined, but one of London that came from the Indies 
with ber men sick and many dead. He promised him 
two oxen and a calf; to observe his directions by making 
a fire; and gave him hope to see him within two nighta.” 
A few of the ship's company, disguised in Irish costumes 
of the period, were sent to accompany the messenger, 
with instructions to remain in ambush. The hungry 
pirates were keeping a sharp lookout for the beacon fire, 
and it was no sooner lighted than they hastily rowed 
ashore and received the letter, which gave them great 
satisfaction. 

Sir William, meanwhile, was quietly laying plans for their 
capture. Guided by the Irish peasantry, he took a number 
of his company a roundabout trip by land and water till 
he brought them suddenly upon the place where the fire 
was made, and the pirates were taken so unawares that 
they yielded without an effort to escape. The whole gang 
was seized and taken to Broad Haven, where the captain 
was hanged as an example to the rest, 

Monson so completely cleared the coast of pirates, and 
frightened those who had aided them, that on his way 
home, ‘‘ groping along the coast,” he could not obtain a 
pilot. Monson’s active career, although it extended to 
the reign of Charles I., was now nearly over. 
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THE HAND. 
By F. JEFFREY BgLL, B.A., F.Z.S., BRiTIsH MUSEUM. 


In treating of any part of the body, we may deal with it 
in one of two ways : we may speak of its uses or functions, 
its present powers and its educated possibilities—that is, 
we may treat of it froma physiological point of view ; or, 
on the contrary, we may deal with its structure, its varia- 
tions and its history—that is to say, we may deal with it 
morphologically, In the present paper we shall speak 
chiefly of this second aspect of our subject, and we shall at 
once commence what we have to say with a short desorip- 
tion of the human hand. 


Like all similar parts, this may be divided into three 


regions, the simplest names for which are wrist (carpus), 


palm (mefacarpus) and digits. Of the digits, or fingers, 
there are five, all but one of which are provided with three 


joints (phalanges); the single exception is the thumb, in 


which there are but two joints. The ordinary names for 
the other digits are: (1) pointer or index ; (2) middle finger ; 
(3) ring finger—so called as being that on which Christian 
brides, at any rate, have been in the habit of wearing the 
marriage-ring, and whence, as the beautiful fable reports, 
@ vein goes direct to the heart; (4) little finger (minimus). 
That foot of a verse which is known as the daotyl, and 
which is made up of one long and two short syllables, is 
so called from the Greek word for a finger. The palm 
also exhibits the number five, consisting as it does of five 
elongated and slender bones, terminating in lerge rounded 
heads, on which the first joints of the fingers can easily 
play. 

The wrist itself is shcrt and broad, and in man is made 
up of eight bones arranged in two rows ; on the one side it 
is connected with the bones of the palm, and on the other 
with the outer bone (racius) of the fore-arm, and indirectly 
with the inner bone (u/na). It will not be necessary to 
give all the bard names of theese, but there are one or two 
which demand a special notice ; and first of all, that which 
is connected with the thumb. As is well known, this digit 
is, in ourselves, capable of an extraordinary amount of 
movement, and, by itself, might be eaid to be nearly equal 
to all the other digits put together; thus, it is capable of 
movement in two distinct planes : it can move inward over 
the palm, and it can also move downward so as to be set 
at right angles to the palm and fingers. Such an arrange- 
ment has naturally enough excited the admiration, and at 
times inflamed the reason, of naturalists. The matter has 
been put in the clearest light by Professor Owen, and we 
shall do well to quote his words: ‘‘ Man's perfect hand is 
one of his peculiar physical characters ; that perfection is 
mainly due to the extreme differentiation of the first from 
the other four digits, and its concomitant power of oppos- 
ing them as a perfect thumb. An opposable thumb is 
present in the hands of most Quadrumana—the apes, etc. 
—but is usually a small appendage compared with that of 
man,” 

It may, therefore, be supposed that the bone on which 
this thumb plays is of a peculiar character; and so it is, 
for instead of having a simple rounded head, ora corre- 
spondingly simple hollow to receive a rounded head, it is 
saddle-shaped on the face to which the innermost bone of 
the palm—or that for the thumb—is attached. 

Occupying almost the centre of the wrist, though reach- 
ing to the palm, is a large bone, which is almost always 
known as the magnum, or great bone of the wrist; but it 
is curious to observe, as an example of the history of Com- 
parative Anatomy, that in most animals this bone is of a 
comparatively inconsiderable size, while it may warn us 
against the too common error of arguing from what hap- 
pens in man as to what will happen in the lower animals. 
Of the remaining six, one, the pea-shaped bone (pisiform), 
does not belong to quite the same series as the rest; while 
two are connected with the radial bone of the fore-arm, 
the boat-shaped (scaphoid) bone, and the semilunar, 

These various bones are moved on one another by a num- 
ber of muscles, which form the fleshy part of the hand, 
and these again are roused to activity by nerves, and en- 
abled to effect their work by the supply of*nourishment 
afforded them by blood-vessels, The muscles are arranged 
in two distinct sets—one, the so-called flavors, placed on 
the palmar aspect, flex or bend the fingers ; while others, 
on the opposite surface, are the ezfensors, which draw the 
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finger-joints back again, or bend the back of the hand on 
to the arm. 

It would not be right to give here a detajled account of 
the distribution of these muscles, but it will perhaps be 
interesting to explain the anatomical relations which, in 
the pastime of ‘Sir Creswell Creswell,” prevent the tips 
of the ring fingers from separating when the middle fingers 
are flexed. Tho tendon which goes to the back face of the 
ring finger gives off two tendinous bands, one for the 
middle and one for the little finger; when, therefore, 
either of these fingers is’ flexed, the ring finger has its 
tendon held down, so that its proper action—which is, of 
course, to extend the ring finger, or bend it toward the 
back of the hand—cannot be put in use. 

We must not desoribe in any detail either the nerves or 
the vessels, though with regard to one of each a word must 
be said. And first, as to the nerve, which is not only one 
of those which go to the muscles, but one of those by which 
we feel the action of various influences on the skin of the 
hand. We all know that when we strike the elbow at a 
particular point, a peculiarly painful sensation is felt in the 
hand; this, which is due, in the first place, to that law of 
nervous action by which irritation of a sensory nerve gives 
rise to a feeling in the parts to which it is finally distrib- 
uted, is effected by the course taken by the so-called wnar 
nerve, which comes very near to the surface at tle elbow, 
and then passes on to the hand, giving off some branches 
to muscles and some to the skin. 

The vessel to which we would refer, is that by which we 
‘‘ feel the pulse.” It belongs to that series which carries 
blood from the heart, or the arteries, and is distinctively 
known as the radial artery. Unlike most of that series, it 
is at the wrist largely exposed, and so forms convenient 
and ready method of testing the action of the heart, rising 
and falling as it does after each contraction of that organ. 

As to the skin, wo need only point out the complete 
absence of hair from the palmar face, and the comparatively 
slight extent to which it is developed on the back of the 
hand; still, a few words must be said as to tne nails, with- 
out our attributing to them as much importance as do the 
Chinese, or those Africans who color them yellow or pur- 
ple. The peculiar points about the nails of man are that 
they are all flat, and that they do not in any way seem to 
afford protection for the ends of the fingers by growing 
round them, as do the hoofs of the horse and cow, for ex- 
ample. As ragards the flattening of all the nails, we must, 
however, observe that in the orang, the chimpanzee and 
the gorilla the same obtains, while in the gibbons it is 
only on the thumb (and on the great toe) that the nails are 
flat. The white part of the nail is known as the lunula ; 
its appearance is probably due to the thickening of the 
“‘bed” of the nail at this point and to the less rich sup- 
ply of blood-vessels, which shine through under the reat. 
Among other proofs of these parts being nothing more 
than somewhat altered parts of the skin, is the fact that 
they are made up, like the scarf-skin itself, of flattened 
scales, while the younger parts, just like the younger cells 
of the outer skin, are more rounded and softer. The best 
proof of all is afforded by some of the frog family, where 
the skin (epidermis) is merely thickened at the ends of the 
different digits. Instances have been observed of nails 
growing on the stumps of amputated fingers. 

On account of the striking difference in the powers of 
the hand and foot in man, as compared with monkeys, 
the terms Bimana (two-handed) and Quadrumana (four- 
handed) have been applied to them respectively ; but with 
regard to this it must be observed that there are numerous 
peculiarities which distinguish the hand (Latin, manus) 
and the foot (Latin, pes), and that with regard to these 


points the foot of the ape is as truly a foot as that of man ; 
and again, if the word hand is to be taken as meaning 
merely a seizing organ, then many monkeys might be called 
five-handed, for their tail is as much of use to them as 
their hands or feet, and the elephant might at least be 
credited with a very powerful hand, for its trunk is a most 
useful, as well as a most amusing and dangerous, seizing- 
organ. The Greeks recognized this, as is shown by their 
having applied their name for the hand to the trunk of 
this creature. The difference between man and apes was 
insisted upon by Blumenbach and Cuvier ; but the saga- 
city of Linnseus, the veritable father of modern zoology, 
had saved him from such a course, the ill-advisedness of 
which must strike every one who has seen, as it has fallen 
to the lot of the writer to see, in the Museum at Antwerp, 
& man, maimed of both hands, copying with exquisite pre- 
cision some of the glorious masterpieces which adorn the 
walls of that building, in the city of Rubens. This artist 
—we cannot call him ‘‘this cripple ’’—held a brush be- 
tween his toes, and, moreover, laid aside that brush to 
wipe from his brow the fated reward of his labor. 

Having commenced with saying that we would deal 
more with the form than with the function of the hand, 
we might perhaps escape comment even if we said not a 
word as to right or left-handedness; but all functions de- 
pend sooner or later on structure, and the *‘ common error,” 
of which a distinguished writer on the hand has spoken, 
‘of seeking in the mechanism the explanation of pheno- 
mena which have a deeper origin,” cannot be fairly taken as 
applying to parts which owe all their activity to the supply 
of blood which they receive either directly or indireotly. 
The explanation to which the words just quoted referred 
was that ‘‘ the superiority of the right arm is owing to the 
trunk of the artery which supplies it passing off more di- 
rectly, so as to admit of the blood being propelled more 
forcibly into the small vessels of that arm than the left.” 
This explanation, indeed, has not much anatomical evi- 
dence to support it ; but that which ascribes the superior- 
ity to the freer supply of the blood to that part of the 
brain whence messages are sent to the right hand, has a 
strong basis in fact. The question is one which has been 
much discussed, and it is impossible to give all the views 
on it, but the ingenious explanation that those who ad- 
vanced the right side first in battle would be less exposed 
to fatal wounds is one which it is right to mention. There 
is & peculiarity in some right-handed persons which is ex- 
tremely curious—it is this : they always deal cards with 
their left hand, and that although for other purposes it is 
just as useless as in most men. Finally, it may be men- 
tioned that an eminent surgeon is reported to have urged 
on his pupils that they should always knock on a door with 
their left hand—a forcible way of putting the fact that suo- 
cess in surgery will always come most largely to those who 
are ambidexter, 

How far right-handedness is due to nature, and how far 
to education, is a somewhat barren question, as it is obvi- 
ous that a habit, if long enongh brought about by educa- 
tion, will come to be brought about by heredity—that is, 
by nature, if the word ‘‘nature” have any meaning at all 
in this question—a question which, it should be added, 
has been put often enough. 

Turning now to the lower animals, to learn from them 
some of the changes which this organ may undergo, and 
to understand the degree of its perfectness in man, we 
commence with a few words on the higher apes. It has 
already been pointed out that the hand of the Quadrn- 
mana differs in no cssential point of structure from that 
of the Bimana (man)—it ‘‘ possesses not only every bone, 
but every muscle, which) is, found in thatof man.” Tho 
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difference lies in the degree to 
which these are developed; thus, 
the thumb is in all cases smaller: 
but this of itself may be an advan- 
tage to them, as they use their 
hands more for climbing than for 
construction, and it is in those that 
are excellent climbers, or that live 
always in trees—in such forms, that 
is, as the American spider-monkeys, 
the Asiatic gibbons, or the African 
colobus—that we find the thumb 
most reduced. But the hand itself 
is but the terminal portion of an 
organ—the arm, which, it is to be 
observed, is proportionately longer 
in monkeys than in man. This 
peculiarity is also to be noticed in 
children as compered with adults, 
although, indeed, the representa- 
tions of painters often obscure it, 
so that much of what looks false to 
nature in portraits of young 
princes, infantas, and so on, is due 
to want of correct observation on 
this anatomical peculiarity. This 
length ot arm seems to be incon- 
sistent with the upright position ; 
but we must remember that the 
higher apes can move along with- 
out the aid of their hands, and 
although, as Mr. Darwin tells us of 
the gibbon, they move awkwardly 
and much less securely than man, 
yet when this ape does walk up- 
right it is reported to only touch the ground now and 
then, just as does a man who carries a stick without re- 
quiring the use of one. 

It is a general rule in all mammals—that class of the 
animal kingdom to which man belongs—to have never 
more than two joints in the thumb, and three in all the 
other fingers ; and this rule applies also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the lower limb—the foot : in none of them, 
apy more than in any bird, any living reptile, or any 
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one of the frog class (Amphibia), 
are there more than five fingers to 
the hand—except, of course, in 
cases of monstrosity, such as in 
six-fingered men or women. To 
the first rule there is but one ex- 
ception, and that is found among a! 
those animals which, though living 

in the sea, are veritable mammals, , 
and which, like all others of their 
class, are unable to breathe the air 
dissolved in the water, and have 
continually to come to the surface 

to respire—these are the whales, 
In them the hand does indeed 
seem to be very remarkably meta- 
morphosed ; seen from the outside, 
there is no indication of the pres- 
ence of separated fingers, not even 
the slight one that could be given 
by the presence on it of claws or 
nails—it is converted into a flipper- 
like paddle, set close to the body. 
When, however, the skin and 
muscles are removed, it is seen to 
possess wrist, palm, and four or 
five fingers, just as does man; but \ 
the joints of these fingers are not 
limited to two or three, and there 
may even be as many as twelve or «yy nigite; (r) Readius; 
thirteen phalanges in some of the («) Ulna; (c) Carpus ; (mins) 
digits. In those whales that de- ai ara oe 
velop whalebone in the place of teeth, many of the parts 
of the hand never become bony at all, but remain cartile- 
ginous; the joints, too, between the different parts are 
not developed, and the only power that the hand has of 
yielding or bending is such as it can gain from the elas- 
ticity of cartilage. 

To show how variable the number of the phalanges is, 
it will be sufficient to state how they are set in the two 
forms of whales best known to most of us. The porpoise: 
this animal has two phalanges in the 
thumb, eight in the next finger, and 
then six, three and two; in the com- 
mon dolphin there are two, ten, 
seven, three and one phalanges, 
while in the round-headed form 
there are as many as fourteen 
joints in the index finger. Of the 
mammal class there is yet another 
group which is purely aquatic, and, 
speaking generally, this mode of 
life is about their only point of | 
similarity to the whales. Of these, 
the Sirenia (or mermaids), we now 
only know two living forms—a 
third form (Rhytina sielleri) has 
died out within the last century, 
but fortunately the tigure of it 
was painted, and the anatomy 
studied a little by Steller, one of 
the companions of the celebrated 
voyager Behring. Owing, prob- 
ably, to their mode of life, these 
animals have the hand converted 
into a paddle, and no signs of sep- 
arate fingers can be made out in 
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HAND OF HORSE (4), RHINOCEROS (B), AND TAPIR (C). 
(r) Radius ; (c) Carpas ; (ts) Uloa ; m., etc., mark Digits ; (1, 2, 3) 
Phalanges ; (m2,m3, m4) Motacarpals, 
presence of a hand which, by the possession of five digits 
and the ordinary number of phalanges, agrees essentially 
with that of man. 

‘There is another group of mammals which, unlike most 
of their kind, do not walk on land, but are flying animals; 
these are the bats (Chiroptera—wing-handed animals). 
Ihe accompanying figure will show better than any de- 
scription the difference between the arms of these animals 
and the arms of the birds who are, amongst vertebrates, 
the flying animals par excellence. It is therefore necessary 
only to point out that the surface required to support the 
animal in the air, and which is formed by outgrowths of 
the skin itself, is chiefly provided for by the great elonga- 
tion of the bones of the hand ; the thumb is not included 
in this fold of skin, but forms a claw by which the animal 
may support itself on trees and bars. The metacarpals (or 
bones of the palm) are greatly elongated, and, as a rule, 
are succeeded by #wo phalanges, which are also very long 
and very slender. It is striking to observe that, notwith- 
standing the extreme length of the bat’s hand, the num- 
ber of phalanges 
should be even 
leas than in man. 
The other mem- 
bers of the mam- 
malia which are 
able to fly—the 
flying lJemur of 
the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the flying 
squirrels, and the 
flying phalangers 
of Australia — are 
not aided by any 
modifications of 
the hand, nor is 
their flight long- 
continued or 
steady. We shall shortly refer to what obtains in birds. 

As we cannot deal with all the marvelous variations in 
the structure of the hand which are seen in mammals, we 
wil) pass on to a group in which the reduction of the 
digita affords one of the easiest, as well as one of the most 
instructive, series of changes which can be found in the 


FOO1 OF ANCHITHERIUM (A), HIPPARION (B), 
AND HORSE (0). 


whole realm of comparative anatomy : these are the hoofed 
animals, or Ungulata, of which there are two series, marke 
edly distinguished by many anatomical differences. For 
our purpose the most important is that in one the number 


BIRD’S ARM, 
(hk) Hameras ; (r) Radius ; (u) Ulna; (c) C us; Met ; 
(r) ( Ae iel®. arpus ; (m) Metacarpus 


of digits is always even, and in the other always odd ; to 
this, however, there are two curious exceptions. To the 
one group belong the tapirs, rhinoceroses and horses ; to 
the other, sheep, oxen, deer, goats and pigs. But with 
regard to the tapir, that curious, old -fashioned-looking 
animal which is now found living only in such widely dis- 
tant regions as South America and Sumatra, we have to 
observe that there are four toes on the hand, though only 
three on the foot, and that of these four toes the outer one 
has ceased to touch the ground. The other exception is 
also found in a South American form—the peccary ; but 
the peculiarity here lies in the foot, in which there are 
only three, and not, as in the hand, four toes. Of all 
these beasts the most remarkable is the horse, in which 
only one digit is developed and touches the ground. The 
bones of this member are greatly elongated, and are very 
strong ; the wrist, or carpus, is even here made up of 
seven bones, the largest and broadest of which is the ore 
that we have already heard about—the magnum ; in the 
metacarpus there are two narrow bones, one on either side, 
which represent the second and fourth metacarpals ; these 


DIAGRAM OF FORE-LIMB OF (4) AMPHIBIAN; (B) OF CERATODUS. 
A.— (r) Radius ; (A) Humerus ; (ts) Ulna, 
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flank a large and long bone—the highly-developed third 
metacarpal ; and this, again, is succeeded by three pha- 
langes, the two lower of which are broadened out, and the 
last one most remarkably so. Owing to the length of the 
bones below the carpals, the wrist gets to be so high from 
the ground that it ordinarily goes by the name of the 
66 knee.” 

In the rhinoceros, three toes touch the ground, but the 
middle one is larger than those on either side ; while, as 
we see in the illustration, the tapir still retains its fifth 
digit, shortened a little though it be. 

A still more instructive serics of changes has been made 
out by the aid of a study of some fossil forms which 
were, without doubt, closer allies to the horse than are 
either the tapir or the rhinoceros, These are known as 
Hipparion and Anchitherium. When we compare—as by 
the aid of the illustration on the preceding page 
we are enabled to do—the hands of these three forms, 
we observe that the toes get shorter and shorter, until 
at last the digits cease to be developed. Nor is this all 
the story; to explain which we must say that the later 
periods of the history of our earth are, or may be, divided 
into five: Early Eocene, Later Eocene, Miocene, Pleisto- 
cene and Existing. Now, the modern horse is only known 
in the last two of these periods, Hipparion in the third and 
fourth, and Anchitherium in the second and third. A still 
earlier form, to which the ever-illustrious Cuvier gave the 
name of Palewotherium, has not been found in any layers 
which belong to a later period than the Later Eocene ; in this 
form, again, there were only three digits. In addition to 
this, we have toobserve that the rhinoceros has been found 
in Indian deposits of the Miocene epoch, and the tapir in 
ths deposits of the same period near Auvergne. We see, 
then, a series of changing forms going hand-in-hand with 
changes in the earth’s surface, while the scarcity at the 
present day of the almost unchanged tapir and rhinoceros, 
and their greatly restricted range, are full of significance 
as to the necessity of adapting oneself to circumstances, 
when one is desirous of continuing to exist. 

Had we space, we might enlarge at greater length on 
this most interesting and instructive subject, and might 
draw many examples from the even-toed forms; but we 
must content ourselves with attracting attention as briefly 
as possible to the studics of a Russian anatomist, who illus- 
trated tho reality of the great republic of Science by draw- 
ing his examples from specimens in the British Museum. 
This gentleman has, by the study of fossil forms, shown 
that in some of these the median metacarpals did not seize 
on the outer carpal bones, when the digits with which 
these bones articulated dropped away ; and that such forms 
hace disappeared. In others, again, such as the deer or 
the ox, the carpal bones became connected with the re- 
maining and median metacarpals, so that in them, just as 
in the horse, the number of bones in the wrist is not very 
greatly reduced, and ‘‘a better and more complete sup- 
port for the body ” is thereby gained ; such forms have not 
disappeared. To these two modes Dr. Kowalewsky has 
given the appropriate names of adaptice and inadapltive 
modifications. 

It is impossible to speak of the other mammals; and we 
must now begin to draw our notes to an end by giving a 
rapid sketch of the changes in arrangement which convert 
the typical five-fingered hand into part of awing. In very 
nearly all birds there are three digits, one of which is the 
thumb, which does not here disappear so readily, as it 
were, as it does in 80 many quadrupeds. In many birds 
this thumb retains a claw, in some the index finger does 
80 also, but in no known case is there a claw on the third 
(median) digit ; the thumb is connected with a short meta- 


carpal ; the other two bones of the palm are very largely 
fused into one bony mass; and the bones of the wrist are 
reduced to two. 

We come now to the final question : What is the mean- 
ing of these relations common to all hands? Why is tke 
number five so constant and so characteristic, and yet why 
is it at times so extraordinarily modified? To answer 
these questions would be to write a chapter in the History 
of Creation; but at the same time there are a few facts 
which cannot be passed over. When we examine the arm 
and hand of one of the simplest of the five- fingered forms—a 
representation of which is given—we find {1) a single 
bone, (2) two bones, (3) a set of ten bones, (4) a set of five 
bones, and (5) five digits with a number of bones in each. 
Along this we can draw one straight line, and on one side 
of this four other lines, passing out like rays from a cen- 
tral stem. It is clear that the rays of the other side have 
been lost if the hand of the Amphibian is really based on a 
‘“‘type” of such a kind at all; whether it is so or not, it is 
curious to observe that such a “type” does exist in a re- 
markable form which has lately been found in the rivers of 
Australia, and of which an instructive figure is also given. 

We have now traced the hand of man through various, 
though through few series, and have seen how, under vary- 
ing circumstances, its structure becomes altered ; yet, with 
all these changes, we have seen striking points of similarity 
in all, and we have lastly been able to see a possible origin 
for all these forms ; so that we have had illustrated to us 
the two chief modes by which peculiarities of structure are 
brought about—“‘ the influence of heredity,” by which the 
‘*typical form ” is preserved, and the influence of surround- 
ing circumstances and of changed habits of life, which have 
effected the most wonderful changes in arrangement within 
a comparatively restricted area of structure, 
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Menpicar Uses ror Faas.—For burns or scalds nothing fs more 
soothing than the white of an egg, which may he poured over the 
wound. It is softer, as a varnish fora burn, than collodion, and 
being always at hand, can be applied immediately. It is alco mcre 
cooling than the ‘sweet oi] and cotton,” which was formerly su 

sed to be the surest application to allay the smarting pain. 7 

the contact with the air which gives the extreme dizcomfort ex- 
perienced from ordinary accidents of this kind: and anything 
which excludes air and prevents inflammation is the thing to te 
at once applied. The ecg is also considered one of the best reme- 
dies for dysentery. Beaten up slightly, with or without sugar, 
and swallowed at a gulp, it tends, by its emollient qualities, to 
lessen the inflammation of the stomach and intestine, and, by 
forming atransient coating on those organs, to enable nature to 
resume her healthful sway over the diseased bcdy. Two, or, at 
most, three, eggs per day would be all that is required in ordina 
cases; and since the egg is not merely medicine, but food as well, 
the lighter the diet otherwise, and the quieter the patient is kept, 
the more certain and rapid is the recovery. 


M. OparsxEI describes a pretty magnetic curiosity to the Acadf- 
mie des Sciences. Two mnognetic needles are hung vertically by 
fine threads, their unlike poles being opposite one another. Below 
them is a vessel containing water, its surface not quite touching 
the needjes. They are hung so far apart as not to move toward 
one another. Tho level of the water is now quietly raieed by let- 
ting a further quantity flow in from below. As soon as the water 
covers the lower ends of the needles they begin to approach ore 
another, and when they are nearly immersed they rush together. 
The effect appears to be due to the fact that when the gravitation 
force downward {s partly counteracted by the upward hydrostatic 
foreca due to immersion, the magnetic fcerce, Leing relatively 
greater, is ablo to assert itself. 


Mreratory Sanp.—It is a curious fact, not generally known, 
that at a certain point in the a as Columbia, close to the water 8 
ego, the tine sand is continually traveling up-stream {fn one eter- 
nal procession. Talk of the grent army of Xerxes on the march— 
what was that to the myriad battalions that pace the marge of the 
mighty river? In comparton with theso tiny travelers, what are 
the ‘‘leaves of the forest when Summer is green”? This facd is 
being continually washed ashore, and as the water falls away with 
the dearth of the season it dries, is taken up by the winds, carried 
back down-stream, is blown into the water. and makes another 
voyage; and so the work of transportation back and forth, by land. 
and by sea, goes on for ever and ever. 
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we sae aor ray antiadfa ho gctinpanyilg Rat | SH pts nse ol hee are paces ol war perbae, mine 
pro aubed on where the combs are fixed, and on which 
ures. It is the invention of Mr. R. E. Kose, of Gretna, La., aad ta the cells ate n. Their first rudiments are triangles, formed 
by a peculiar appendage in the bees’ mouths, havihg joints at thean- 
a > gies, which open and close as they proceed with the celis. When not 
hf 9 in uso this appendage is of a trian shape, is serrated, and may 
C ty be mistaken for the insect’s fore-legs, I had the first glimpse of 


80 light and convenient that it may be strapped on the person in 
combination with the usual dress, or folded up and carried in 
the pocket like a diary. The belt consists of several air-cells, a, 


of the section shown in Fig. 8. These cells are provided with air- 
valves, 6, which open inwardly. An air supply-pipe, B, running 
round the belt and communileating with eac 
of the oells bya second air-valve, B, com- 
pletes the whole, if we except the shoulder 
and other straps for fastening the belt about 
blowing through the supply-pipe, whieh 1 
owlng ugh the supply-p whico Is 
provices with a suitable. month piece, anil 
hey may be discharged by means of the 
vaives,o. One great advantage of this kind 
of life-belt resides in the separate chambers, 
two or three of which may be accidentally 
demain ay and discharged without destroy- 
ng the floating efficiency of the remaining 
chambers. 


Mr. Sera GREEN says that-one morning when he was watching 
a spider’s nest, a wasp alighted within an inch or two of the nest, 
on the side opposite the opening: Creeping noiselessly around 
toward the entrance of the nest, the wasp stopped a little short of 
it, and for a moment remained perfectly quiet; then reaching out 
one of his antenna, he led it before the opening and withdrew 
it. This overture had the desired effect, for the boss of the nest— 
as large a spider as one ordinarily sees— came out to see what was 
wrong and to set it to rights. No sooner had the spider emer, 
to that point at which he was at the worst disadvantage than the 
movement, thrust his sting into the body of 


Naha i with a quick 
his foe, killing him oud and almost instantly. The experiment 
was repeated on the of the wasp, and when there was no re- 


sponse from the inside, he besame satisfied, probably, that he 
held the fort. At all events, he proceeded to enter the nest and 
slaughter the young spiders, which were afterward lugged off one 
at a time. 


ANALYSIS OF TWO ANCIENT Sampies OF ButTrer.—G. W. Wigner 


and A. Church have examined a sample of Irish bog butter, which ' 


eannot be trnced with any certainty to a tcular locality. There 
is no doubdt, however, that it is a perfectly authentic specimen, 

robably 1,000 years old. The following results were obtained: 

olatile fatty acids, calculated as butyric, 6 per cent. ; soluble fatt 
acids, not volatile, 42 per cent.; insoluble fixed fatty acids, 99.4 
per cent. ; glycerol minute traces. The insoluble fatty acids con- 
tained 9 per cent. olelo acid, and 91.0 per cent. stearic and palmitic 
acids. The other sample of butter, which is much dider, was taken 
some time from an Egyptian tomb. It dates from about 400 
or 600 years before Christ. It was contained in a small alabaster 
vase, and had apparently been poured in while in a melting state. 
In appearance, color, smell and taste, it corresponds olosely with 
nsample of slightly rancid butter. Analysis shows that the sample 
has not undergone any notable decomposition. 


Brees eject wax through their mouths in a frothy state, and it 
oozes out between their mandibles, while with these forming the 


this curious thing, says Mr. Wighton, which, to suit my purpose, 
I calla pair of compasses, while watching a queen hornet mak- 
ing her nest. The rudiment of the first cell was a triangle, and 
soon five more were added to it. Whon the lonely insect was at 
work with her forceps, or mandibles, I observed she kept moving 


a curious append in her mouth, sha exactly like that 
noticed of dhebaes = : 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


PLATELAYEERS.—Butlers and waiters. 
Favorite Arzs.— South and west winds. 
TwEy call sewing societies sew-cials. So sol 


CanBy’s IDEA or Hregw Epucation.— Knowing how to charge. 


JONES says he is a wood workman—that is, he would work if it 
didn’t make him so tired. 


New ProveRB.—You cannot raise silver-crested Hamburgs by 
setting a hen on nickel-plated eggs. 


Way should young women bother so much about a wedding- 
dress? So it is a wedding-dress is enough. 


A JILTED lover said to his belle, “ If you dismiss me I will blow 
se brains out.” “In that case”—with a sparkling laugh—“ you 
will have to take mighty good aim!” 


THE census enumerator gets two cents for every person he cap- 
tures. Some persons are not worth that much, but no enumerator 
has had the honesty to return the change. 


“ So mreHow,” said a philosopher, “things are usually kept at 
an equilibrium. For example, the more prices go up, the more 
everybody has to come down for everything.” 


REMONSTRANCE by an Italian minstrel on board the excursion- 
boat to passe rs who decline to put anything in the hat: ‘‘ What 
for you beat-a time with your cane-a, when we play-a, eh ?” 


THE man who will wait two hours for his girl to friz her hair to 
go out riding with him, will swear awfully if his wife keeps him 
waiting thirty sevonds to fasten up a stray braid with a hair-pin. 


SILENCE 18 GOLDEN.—Aunt: “ Has any one been at thesa pre-. 
serves ?” ‘Dead silence. ‘‘Have you touched them, Jimmy ?” 
eany (with the utmost deliberation) : ‘‘ Pa never lows me to talk 
a ner.” 


A DEALER in musical instruments, in one of his advertisements, 
declares that his drums, amore other articles that he has for sale, 
‘can’t be beat.” Will he be kind enough to tell us what they are 
good for, then ? 


A NEW boarder spilt some milk on his coat, and was fearful leet 
it would leavea e-spot. An old stager assured him that there 


was not the slightest danger, but that he might look for a chalx 
mark when it ded. 


Must Losz.—A asks, “‘ Who shall go first to the shadowy 
land, my love or I If the hac ao committing suicide, to 
which no Boles fag ta should be offered, we suggest they toss up a 
penny— heads, he goes first; tails, she goes last. 


Anove WarTer.—A man jum into a well because his wife and 
daughter ran him in debt. After he was rescued, he declared he 
wouldn’t do such a foolish thing n, as he found it more diffi- 
cult to keep his head above water In the well than out of it. 


Down by the riverside they met, 
Sweet Romeo and Jullet; 

Her hand in his he placed, and said, 
‘Sweet Juliet, I would thee wed.” 
‘Indeed ?” she querted, ‘Ah! let’s gos 
Get in this boat, oh, row me, oh!” 


Urs anp Downs.—No one knows who invented the fashion In 
society of turning down the corner of a visiting-card; but the 
fashion of turning down the corner of a street was first thought 
of by the man who owed a small bill to the tradesman he saw 
coming. 


“Aun, ME!” sighed a rising young genius, throwing down his 
pen and leaning back wearily, ‘‘ you don’t know how much pleas- 
anter and easier it is to these little ms of mine than it is 
towrite them.” Sympathetic but awkward friend: “Gad, how you 
must suffer, then !” . 


Lapy.—“ But tell me, Miss Jenkins, why you are not satisfied P 
Governess: ‘‘ Well, the fact is, madam, I should be perfectly con- 
tented to stay if Master Tommy were not so plain! But I am afraid 
of his being taken for my little boy some day when we are out 

ng, and that would be eo very unpleasant !”” 


SWEET SUMMER DAYS. 
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BOSTON, IN HER TWO AND A HALF CENTURIES OF EXISTENCE. 


Tue great New England city has just celebrated its two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. She is not, by many a 
long year, as ancient as Saint Augustine or Santa Fé, but, 
while those old Spanish towns can boast of age, they have 
never exercised any influence on the country; and even 
New York, though she antedates Boston, cannot lay claim 
to have been as potent an element in American political 
and religious life as the capital of Massachusetts. 

Boston has been the heart and brain of New England. 
To the old Canadian French, the people of all those colo- 
nies were Bostonians ; and Indian tribes, from the Mohawk 
to the Columbia, gave the same name to all New England- 
ers, and, in time, to all inhabitants of the United States, 


In the recent celebration, Mayor Prince eloquently 
said : 

‘‘Two centuries and a half make a small space of time 
in the history of a nation, and yet what astounding changes 
have occurred in our civic annals since John Winthrop, on 
the 17th day of September, 1630, landed with the Puritan 
settlers on this peninsula! The same ocean which bore 
the Pilgrims’ bark to our shore still rolls in all its wild, 
mysterious grandeur. Thesame sun warms and lights the 
earth. In the same heaven still flames the bright belt of 
Orion—and its deep concave still shows the same vacant 
place, where the lost Pleiad conceals herself in shame for 
having wedded with a mortal lover. But all else, how 
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BOSTON, IN HER TWO AND A HALF CENTURIES OF EXISTENCE. 


different! Scarcely a feature of the landscape remains to te'l 


ns how nature looked before she was subdued by civiliza- 
tion. Tne sea has been converted into land ; the hills have 
been leveled, the valleys filled up; the sites of the Indian 
Wigwams are now those of the palaces of our merchant 
princes, and where ‘the wild fox dug his hole unscared? 
Art has reared her beautiful temples tor the worship of God 
and the dissemination of learning. Winthrop fonnd in 
the territory but a single occupant, William Blackstone. 
To-day the population of our municipality, with that of its 
suburbs—which practically makes a part of our city—is 
nearly half a million. Tue domain of the great republic 
in the first year of our history was a wilderness, inhabited 
inostly by savage tribes and savage beasts. It is now the 
home of fifty millions of free, prosperous, happy and intel- 
lizgent people, living in peace under the best government 
ever devised by man. Before Winthrop’s arrival there 
Were, it 14 true, some small settlements on the Atlantic 
coast. In Virginia a feeble colony was struzgling to main- 
tain itself. At Plymouth, a settlement commeuced in 1620 
was scarcely in a more prosperous condition. At Salem 
there were only three hundred colonists, who had come 
over two years before, and whos9 numbers were fast being 
decimated by sickness, suffering and the hardships of a 
settler’s life. At a few other places attempts at coloniza- 
tion had been male, but they were all on the eve of being 
abandoned, Arrangements were made with certain com- 
panies holding grants from the Crown by the Pilgrims, by 
which they were p-rmitted to establish o plantation in 
America. On the 20th of December, 1620, the Mayflower 
lauded on Plymouth Rock, amid the snows and ice of a 
New England Winter, one hundred and one emigrants, 
Weary, worn and tempest-tossed, but brave, hopeful and 
undaunted. One-half of these died during the first Winter 
from exposure and want ; but the inflexible spirit and high 
resolve of the survivors did not abate, and none returned 
to their old homes. 


“*Oh, strong hearts and true!—not one went back in the May- 
Slower — 
No, not one looked back who had set his hand to that plowing.’ 


‘* The fist century and a hali of the history of Boston 
is the history of the colonization and settlement of the 
country ; the history of the rise and growth of that invin- 
cible spirit of liberty which animated the people to assert 
their political rights, and ultimately led to the separation 
of the colonies from the mother country and tu their erec- 
tion into an independent nation. If we shall **make our 
annals truo,’’ no history of the Revolution nor of the 
United States, from the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to the close of the great civil war, could be written 
without narrating the ast centary of her history, for 
Boston has taken an active part in all the great political, 
social and military events which make this important 
epoch memorable, During all her 250 years of life, her 
thoughts, sentiments, policy, and political and moral 
principles, and the action of her representative men, na- 
tive and adopted, have largely influenced, guided and con- 
trolled the country. Nor has she been actuated by the 
vulgar ambition to lead and direct: she has ever been 
prompted by the purest patriotism and the highest public 
spirit. 

‘The Puritans who came with Winthrop, and those who 
subsequently followed them, belonged to a different set of 
dissenters. They were dissatisfied with the Church as es- 
tablished under Elizabeth, and regretted that the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation had not been adopted to a fuller 
extent; bnt they did not wish to sever their connection 
with the English Church as completely as the Separatists. 


~ so 


‘*It has been claimed that the chief object of the emi- 
grants was to provide an asylum ‘where nonconformists 
might transport themselves and enjoy the liberty of their 
own perstiasion in matters of worship and church disci- 
pline’; but it is difficult to see how they got this privilege 
through their charter. They could make laws and execute 
them, but they could make no laws ‘repugnant to those of 
England.’ All colonial legislation must accord with that 
of the mother country. As they were not allowed there to 
worship God as they pleased, they could not lawfully do 
so in the colony. The charter granted no such liberty, 
and, as Lord Coke declared, it could not grant any such 
liberty, because it would be in violation of the common 
law. Nor did the charter ‘recognizs the least departure 
in religious worship from that of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ 

**As has been observed, King James refused to allow the 
Separatists who settled at Plymouth the enjoyment of lb- 
erty of conscience and the free worship of God, and his 
successor, under the direction of Laud, followed the same 
pelicy. The letter of Winthrop and his associates, on their 
depurture from England, expresses the warmest attachment 
to the Church of England, and we are warranted in infer- 
ring from it that the writers not only had no disposition 
then to saparate from the church, but felt they had no 
power todo so. ‘The period was auspicious for the emi- 
gration, Tha Government was so engrossed by home 
affairs, that it could only give a divided attention to cola- 
nial matters, and slight efforts were made to restrict those 
who desired to emigrate, whether they took or not the re- 
quired oath of ‘allegiance and supremacy.’ 

‘*The Rev. John White had attem ted to form a settle- 
ment in Massachusetts Bay in 1625, but it was about being 
abandoned, when a scheme of colonization on a large 
scale was projected by the Massachusetts Company of Lon- 
don, and a royal charter obtained for the purpose. 

‘‘ John Winthrop was elected Governor of the propose 
colony. As he was also the founder of Boston, a brief 
sketch of this eminent man seems here appropriate. He 
was born at Edwardston, near the family seat at Groton, 
in the County of Suffolk, England, on the 22d of January, 
1588, and was highly connected, being of an ancient 
family. He inherited a considerable estate, was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, bred to the bar, and ap- 
pears to have had a considerable practice. In 1627 he was 
appointed Attorney of the Court of Wards and Liveries, a 
trust which yielded a handsome income. This appoint- 
ment seems to have been obtained through political in- 
fluence ; but, from some reason which does not appear— 
probably because he had reprobated the cruel treatment of 
dissenters and the policy of persecution which then ob- 
tained—he lost, in 1639, the favor of Government, and 
with it his offica, He then reverted to the project he had 
often before entertained, of emigrating to America. His 
friends opposed it, and one of them wrote him that ‘the 
church and commonwealth here at home hath more need 
of his best ability in those dangerous times than any re- 
mote plantations ; that all his kinsfolk and most-under- 
standing friends will more rejoice at his stay at home, with 
any conditions which God shall send, thah throw himself 
upon vain hopes with many difficulties and uncertainties,’ 
adding, with much force, ‘that plantations are for young 
men that can endure all pains and hunger,’ and closing with 
the just remark : ‘ How hard it will be for one, brought up 
among books and learned men, to live in a barbarous 
place, where there is no learning and less civility !’ But 
the sense of duty was the active principle in the character 
of our governor, and the key to his conduct through all 
his useful and honorable life. The objections of his 
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friends were answered in a letter to his wife, in which he 
says: ‘It had pleased the Lord to call me toa further 
trust in this business of a plantation than either I ex- 
pected or find myself fit for, being chosen by the company 
to be their governor, The only thing that I have comfort 
in it is, that hereby I have assurance that my charge is of 
the Lord, and that He huth called me to this work.’ 

‘*1t was the original design of most of the emigrants to 
be settled in one place, to ke called Boston, after Boston 
in England, in honor of the Rev. Johu Cotton, who lived 
there, and who was expected to join them. Winthrop 
first landed in Salem, June 22, 1630, but, as Lieutenant- 
Governor Dudley said: ‘Salem pleased us not,’ and they 
soon left for Charlestown, where they proposed to settle. 
The water, however, proving bad, Winthrop removed to 
the peninsula which now forms the chief part of Boston. 
At a meeting of the court of assistants, held on the 7th of 
Scptember, old style—tho 17th of September, new style— 
1630, it was ordered that the peninsula previously called 
by the Indians Shawmut, and by the English Trimouutain, 
should ba called ‘Boston.’ We date the foundation of 
our city from that day. In 1632 the General Court de- 
clured ‘that it was tho fittest place for public mectings of 
any place in the Bay,’ and from thet time it has continued 
to be the capital of the Commonwealth. It seems that 
the Plymouth colonists had been attracted by the natural 
advantages of Shawmut a3 a place for settlement, for o 
party sent out by them scon after their landing, to explore 
the country, brought such favorable accounts of the place 
that they expressed the wish ‘that they had settled there.’ 

*¢ Among the first acts of the colonists upon their arrival 
in New England was the formation of @ church. The cov- 
cnant was signed July 30th, 1630, and this was the founda- 
tion of the first church of Boston. The meetings of the 
congregation were originally held under the shade of an 
oak-tree—literally a house not made with hands, The 
first meoting-houso was built in 1632, and was said to have 
lad mud walls and a thatched roof. It was located in 
State Street, where Brazer’s building nowstands. In 1639 
a new house was built on the site, in Washington Street, 
now occupied by Joy’s building. The cost was paid by 
the weekly church collections. This fact is interesting as 
showing that thus early the people of Boston initiated the 
policy of supporting religion by voluntary contributions, 
without recourse to rats or taxation by law. In 1711 the 
house was destroyed by fire and rebuilt. In 1808 the 
society removed to a new meeting-house on Chauncy 
Street, where it remained until 1868, when it removed to 
the beautiful church on Berkeley Street. 

‘“‘The growth of Boston was at first slow. Those who 
came out with Winthrop suffered so much from sickness 
and scarcity of food that at times the safety of the colony 
was seriously threatencd, and on this account Boston was 
called ‘Lost-town.’ It is a noteworthy fact, that when we 
were throatened with famine in 1630 the dunger wus 
averted by food sent from Ireland. So that the corn we 
gave in after years to feed her starving thousands was but 
the retarn of what we haa of her in our own distress. 
Thus literally the bread cast upon the waters was returned 
uiter many days. In all the suffering and despondency of 
the first years of the colony, the courage, constancy and 
judicious mauagement of Governor Winthrop never abated. 
With the skill of the statesman, the firmness of the masgis- 
trate and the tenderness of a parent, he encouraged and 
sustained the sinking faith of those who had been en- 
trusted to his care, and animated them with renewed 
cuergy. The first settlers of Boston clearly saw the power 
vt knowledge and the value of popular education. They 
knew their intluenve on social progress und the prosperity 


of the State. They knew that liberty, civil and religious, 
for which they had sacrificed so much, could never be 
maintained if the people were ignorant, They therefore 
provided, as early as 1635, for the maintenance of a ‘ free 
schoolmaster.’ Winthrop, in his journal in 1645, notes 
that ‘divers free schools were erected,’ and it is quaintly 
observed in the law establishing these schools, ‘ that the 
stronghold of Satan consisted in the ignorance of the 
people, and all means should be employed to counteract 
the ould deluder.’ Boston has always expended large 
sums for school purposes—‘ yearly contributions either by 
voluntary allowance or by rates of such as refused.’ 
Thus it will be seen, that here in Boston was first estab- 
lished the principle, since almost universally adopted, of 
educating the people at the public cost. All the legisla- 
tion of our ancestors shows their deep interest in this im- 
portant matter, for they enforced upon the towns by penal 
enactments the obligation to support free public schools, 
and inaugurated a policy ‘which in after years induced 
their descendants to provide by law for the compulsory 
school attendance of all children. 

**In 1631 ‘an order was made that for the time to come 
none should be admitted to the freedom of the body pol- 
itic but such as were church members,’ ‘ This extraor- 
dinary order,’ Hutchinson says, ‘continued in force until 
the dissolution of the Government, it being repealed in 
appearance only after the restoration of Charles I.’ Thus 
they kept in their own hands all power of preventing those 
who differed from them in religious opinions from inter- 
fering in civil or ecclesiastical affairs. By this curious in- 
consistency the early settlers, who, in common with the 
great body of the Puritans, objected to the union of 
Church and State in the Old World, found themselves ad- 
vocating the same combination in the New. 

**This jealousy of other sects was early shown toward 
the Episcopajians, when some of them, under the lead of 
Dr. Robert Child, ventured to present to the General 
Court a remonstrance and humble petition for ‘their 
rights under the laws of England, which could not be dis- 
turbed by the Government here.’ Not only was the 
prayer of the petition denied, but the petition was re- 
garded as seditious, and the petitioners heavily fined. 

‘*Most of the early coloniul legislation had relation to 
church affairs. The church members, as such, decided all 
matters pertaining to both church and town. In fact, the 
church settled all religious and secular ooncerns. In ordir 
to make the people deport themselves in a proper and 
godly manner, their habits, customs, dress, modes of 
living and methods of transacting business were largely 
regulated by law; and nothing illustrates so well the 
texnper and disposition of the people cf Boston in the 
olden time as this curious, absurd and meddlesome legis- 
lation, so inconsistent with modcra notions of personal 
liberty. 

‘*But whether or not the first settlers entertained any 
disloyal intentions when they came here, it is clear that in 
1634, to quote again from Chalmers, ‘the nature of their 
Government was changed by a variety of regulations, the 
legality of which cannot easily be supported by any other 
than those principles of independence which sprang up among 
them, and have at all times governed their actions.’ From 
their first arrival they viewed with alarm tho least en- 
croachment upon their libertics, from whatever source it 
came, There were growing fears that, when they should 
increase in wealth and numbers, there would be oppres- 
sive interference from the home Government, which 
would imperil, not only their material but their political 
interests, and there was a grcwing determination to resist 
and repel such interfcrence at every cost, These fears, 
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and this determination, found 
expression in no uncertain 
language, and it was evident 
to the slightest observer that, 
when the resisting power had 
sufficiently augmented, colo- 
nial loyalty would bear no 
heavy strain. 

‘‘The loss of their charter 
in 1684 did not dishearten the 
people of Boston, nor dispose 
them to abandon any of the 
political rights they had 
claimed under it. On the 
contrary, this hostile act of 
tbe Crown only served to 
make them more watchful of 
all encroachments, and awaken 
a fiercer spirit of resistance. 
Soon there was just reason for 
suspecting the Government of 


serious measures of oppres- 


LF CENTURIES OF EXISTENCE. 


sion. The long - slumbering 
jealousy of the colonies began 
to be active. Their growing 
prosperity and power, their 
expanding commerce, their 
activity and enterprise on land 
and sea, their increasing man- 
ufactures, alarmed this ‘na- 
tion of shopkeepers,’ as Na- 
poleon well called the English, 
not contemptuously, as many 
have supposed, but because 
trade has been made the chief 
object of national solicitudo 
and care. The colonists must 
be suppressed, and Parliament 
adopted the unnatural policy 
of checking the industrial in- 
terests of English subjects in 
America by the most atrocious 
legislation. They showed that 
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English blood had not degenerated in crossing the Atlantic, 
by counteracting measures of resistance. We treasure 
among our proudest historic reminiscences the fact that 
Boston led the way in this resistance. She began with 
protest and remonstrance. She denounced every measure 
hostile to colonial interests. She opposed the Stamp Act, 
the Revenue Act, the Writs of Assistance, the Tea Trax, and 
all other arbitrary measures. When the Crown, with the 
madness which despotic power has so often shown, per- 
sisted in its suicidal policy, and ignored the plainest claims 
of right and justice, she followed up her protest with the 
bold denial of the right of Parliament to make laws for the 
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JOHN WINTHROP. 


colonies, and the declaration of the principle on which tho 
Revolution was subsequently based, that taxation without 
representation was tyranny. Through the eloquence of 
her statesmen she inflamed the sister colonies with the fire 
of her own daring, and created a public opinion on which 
was firmly based tho resolution to resist to the end British 
tyranny, at every cost. Against her, as the cause, the fons 
et origo of revolution, the Crown directed its fiercest ven- 
geance. Her port was closed, her commerce destroyed, 
her people proscribed, and a price put upon the heads of 
her patriotic sons, Hancock and Adams. The destruction 
of her material interests did not coerce her people to refuse 
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the sacrifices that liberty demanded. Upon her altar every 
oblation was freely placed, with the pledges of life, fortune 
and sacred honor in her defense. The first threat of armed 
resistance was here uttered ; the first act of resistance was 
here done; the first recommendation that independence 
be declared was hera made; the first blood iu the cause 
- was here shed ; and the steady valor of our ‘minute men” 
in what may be called the first battle of the Revolution— 
the battle of Bunker Hill—first assured Washington that 
the cause of American Independence was safe. 

‘* Boston has always exercised great influence with the 
colonics, Fora long period she was practically Massachu- 
setts, She was, to quote again the words of the eloquent 
divine in 1730, ‘‘ the chief part of tho land.” From the 
beginning she directed the affuirs of the colony, shaped 
its legislation and formed its policy. Some of her acts 
have resulted in consequences of the greatest importance 
to colonial interests. She originated, as has been stated, 
under the sagacions direction of Winthrop, the colonial 
confederation of 1643. She suggested the congress of the 
colonies which adopted the confederation of 1775; largely 
through her influence the Declaration of IndepeuJence 
was made; during all the war of the Revolution she helu 
a controling position; her voice was everywhere heard, 
her influence everywhera felt. Animated by her patriotic 
spirit, New England furnished more than one-half of that 
heroic army which achieved independence, of which Mas- 
sachusetts alone contributed nearly one-third. Her ideas 
touching moral, religious, social and goverumental ques- 
tions have largely obtained in this country. They have 
greatly influenced American thouzht an:1 action, and most 
of the important events of our history will be found, when 
effects are traced to their causes, to huve had their origin 
in the Puritan principles which first germinated here. I 
may be permitted to observe that Boston not only estab- 
lished the first church, the first free school and the first 
college, as has been stated, but she built the first vessel, 
the first printing-press, the first hotel and first railroad. 
She started the first newspaper and tho first temperanco 
movement, when Governor Winthrop broke up the custom 
for everybody to be drinking his neighbor's health. She 
organized the first abolition movement, and the first 
Thanksgiving celebration. She originated stump speaking, 
when the Rev. John Wilson, in 1637, during the canvass 
for governor, addressed the people from a tree in behalf 
of Winthrop, who was elected. She created the first public 
park—in our Boston Common. 

** Wo have reason to be proud not only of our political 
history, but of our material growth and prosperity. Bos- 
ton originally contained 700 acres ; to-day she has more 
than 23,000. As has been stated, her population, inelud- 
ing that of the suburbs, is almost half a million; her tux 
valuation is nearly $650,000,000; her credit in all the 
financiul markets of the world is unchallenged. She has 
171 free schiools ; she has tho largest library on this conti- 
nent—contuining nearly 400,000 volumes; she has 216 
elimrches ; she has 666 charitable, religious, literary, scien- 
tific and art societics. Her architecture, public and private, 
is for the most part substantial, convenient and elegant ; her 
suburbs, with their varied surface, their sloping hills, 
their green meadows, their beautiful trees, their tasteful 
shrubbery, their cultivated gardens, their picturesque villas 
and charming cottages, are objects of attraction and de- 
light to every spectator. All this is the pruduct of in- 
dustry, frugality and intelligence, and of those moral and 
religious principles implanted here by the early Puritans, 
It is our duty to transmit these blessings, with the good 
government end free institutions we have inherited, unim- 
paired, to the generations that are to succeed us. This 


{rust is a solemn one, and can only be executed by main- 
taining the virtues of our ancestors, for the same azencies 
which enabled them to acquire will be needed to enable 
us to preserve.” 

The chief magistrate of the city could not, on such an 
anniversary, but dwell with complacency on the record of 
Beston. Yet every American will admit that the city is 
identified in many ways with the whole country, and has 
helped, perhaps more than any other, to fashion the 
thoughts and the ideas which have from time to time con- 
stituted public opinion. 

The fierce dogmatism of its early days, when, without 
defining a distinct creed or system of church government, 
it established one of the most rigid theocracies ever seen 
on earth, has in our day yielded, indeed ; but the character 
of a people formed in that school still continues, and one 
of the striking elements of that character is the activity, 
mental and physical, with which New England endeavors 
to impose on the country its ideas on all subjects, This 
energy marks her sons in every field ; and it is easy to 
trace in all parts of the country, and in the workings of 
the National Government, the distinctive New England 
idea, pushed with energy, skill, adroitness and persever- 
ance, till it is taken up as a national idea. And we lock in 
vain over the country to find a city which has shown simi- 
lar vitality or power. | 

The comparatively unproductive soil of New England at 
an early date induced emigration, and thus the West re- 
ceiv_d its colonies of men determined to control and guide. 
The new communities, from the Firelands of Ohio to the 
State of Minnesota, all thus feel the carly influence of 
Boston. 

As a city, she has marked epochs, The struggle for 
religious unity, first against those who, acting out their 
original professions, wished still to cling to the Charch of 
England ; then against Roger Williams, whose varying 
mind led him from one extreme to another ; then against 
Mrs. Hutchinson and her favorer, Sir Harry Vane, sending 
one to the frontier to be butchered by savages, and the 
other in disgust to England to end his career on the 
scaffold. 

Even more bitter was the war against the followers of 
Fox ; and sadly did the generous hearts that interposed in 
behalf of the Quakers pay for their temerity, while Boston 
Common hides to this day the bones, but not the memory, 
of the earnest Friends whose lifeless bodies swung from 
the gallows on that famous spot. | 

When Boston triumphed over dissent at home, and an 
iron rule had been established, it had to face a new difli- 
culty. The very severity exercised against the Quakers 
attracted the attention of the indolent King Charles, and 
questions began to arise as to the validity of the acts of 
this Colonial Government, 

Boston sounded the alarm. Tho self-government which 
Massachusztts had assumed and exercised was menaced. 
James, more of a statesman and a worker than his brother, 
planned a confederation, in which New England, blended 
with Dutch New York and the new Quaker colony of Penn- 
sylvania, would lose some of its asperity and become more 
harmonious with England. 

Andros, as Governor-Gencral, became the evil genius of 
Boston. Royal troops, the established Cuurch, custems— 
all were imposed on an unwilling people. 

While Boston was fretting and chafing under the rule of 
James IJ. and Andros, news came, by way of Nevis, in the 
West Indi-s, that William of Orange had landed in Eng- 
Jand. It was a match to a magazine, 

Men ruched for their arms, boys swarmed the streets 
with clubs, and in a few minutcs the roll of the drum 
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echoe:l through {the streets. A British frigate lay in the 
harbur; her captain was seized and secured; known ad- 
herents of Andros were arrested ; others fled to the fort. 
Andros sent for the ministers, hoping to calm the storm ; 
but as the colors were run up at Beacon Hull, and the 
militia moved upon the fort, Andros fled to the frigate. 

The castle surrendered. Tho venerable Bradstreet and 
some of the old magistrates formed a teraporary govern- 
ment, and there issued, April 18th, 1689, an elaborate 
‘* Declaration of the Gentlemen, Merchants and Inhabitants 
of Boston and the Country adjacent.” 

Boston had reasserted her independency. She pro- 
claimed William and Mary, but the new rulers would not 
forego tha opportunity of appointing a royal governor. 

Then for years came the oft-repeated struggle of Eng- 
land to wrest Canada from the hands of the French. In 
all this struggle Boston took the lead, giving freely her 
means and blood. The first expedition—that of Sir Wil- 
liam Phips—sa‘led from Boston with about two thousand 
men, in thirty or forty-vessels, The utter failure of the 
expsdition prostrated the colony, and Boston issued her 
Bills of Credit, the first colonial paper money. In all the 
subsequent attempts, like that of Walker in 1712; in the 
expedition against Louisbourg ; in the operations against 
the Indian allies of the French—Boston did her share 
maufully, 

Then came again the struggle for self-government. In 
resisting the Stamp Act and Navigation Acts; in her 
daring destruction of the tea in the harbor, Boston had 
marked herself out as a special object of hatred to the 
coancils of Great Britain. 

She was closed as a port, and regimetts were sent over 
to intimidate her citizens. A feverish spirit pervaded all 
classes ; boys pelted the soldiers, and a chance quarrel led 
to the firing of the military on a mob, in which several 
were killed. It was the famous Boston massacre, the 
memory of which was kept alive for yeurs, and, by all the 
eloquence of Boston oratory, made a potent instrument in 
rousing throughout the country a hatred of British rule. 

Day by day the spirit grew stronger, and England fe:t 
at last that if she was to maintain her power in America 
she must appeal to arms. She had no statesmen to dic- 
tate a wiser course. , | 

Boston was, of all places, the one to bo crushed. But, 
although to occupy that city was apparently easy, the 
army found itself in a trap. Not only from all parts of 
New England did troops flock to invest the royal army, 
bat the Southern colonies sent their regiments to aid ia 
driving out what had beccme an army of invasion. Boston 
had becoms the representative American city. Her Faneuil 
Hall was tho first temple of American liberty, and here 
eloquence told the story of American wrongs in tones that 
reached throughout tue land. 

Onca freed from the presence of English troops, she was 
never called upon to repel them again, There Parliament 
felt it could secure no hold. 

After the war her progress was steady under the influ- 
ence of the institutions she had done so much to creato. 
Her ships whitened every son; her credit has never been 
impaired, and all that capital and ingenuity can bring to 
develop her facilities for inland trade, and make her a 
foremost commercial port, are diligently employed. As a 
rival of New York, Boston has the advantage of a perma- 
nent government, and one administered by her best citi- 
zens, whils Now York, with her charter virtually annulled, 
a victin alike to legislature and to mob, is so fettered and 
crippled that her very gréatness may be the cause of her 
decline. 

The onward progress of such a city is best seen in occa- 
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sional descriptions. In 1679, when two Labadists visited 


it, they pictured it thus: ‘As to Boston, particularly,” 
say they, ‘‘it lies in latitude 42° 20’, on a very fine bay. 
The city is quite large, constituting about twelve compa- 
pies. It has three churches, or meeting-houser, as they 
call them. All the houses aro 1ude of small thin cedar 
shingles, nailed against frames, and then tilled in with 
brick and other stuff; and so are the churches. For this 
reason these towns are so liable to fires, as have already 
happened several times ; and the wonder to me is that the 
whole city has not been burnt down, so light and dry are 
the materials, There is a large dock in front of it, con- 
structed of wooden piers, whero the large ships go to be 
careened and rigged ; the smaller vessels all come up to tho 
city. On the left hand side, across tho river, lies Charles- 
town, a considerable place, where there is some ship- 
ping. Upon the point of the bay on the left hand thero 
is @ blockhouse, along which a piece of water runs, called 
the Milk Ditch. The whole place has been an island, but 
it is now joined to the mainland by a low road to Rox- 
bury, between which you pass in sailing in and out On 
one of tho middlemost stands the fort, where the ships 
show their passports.” 

Just @ century later, Blanchard, commissary in chief to 
Rochambeau’s army, thus describes Boston, which he vis- 
ited in August, 1780: **The City of Boston seemed to me 
as large as Orleans; not so broad, perhaps, but longer. 
It is likewise well built, and displays an indescribahle 
cleanliness which is pleasing. Most of the houses are of 
wood ; some are of stone and brick. The people seemed 
to be in easy circumstances. Nevertheless, theshops were 
poorly stocked with goods, and everything was dear, 
which resulted fromthe war. The bookstores had scarcely 
anything but prayer-books ; an English and French dic- 
tionary cost me eight louis d’or. I sawon the signs of 
two shops the name of Blanchard, written like my own, 
one Caleb Blanchard, the other John.” 

The Abbé Robin, who arrived there the next Summer, 
after eighty-five days of steady sea-sickness, gives the fol- 
lowing account, rather more in detail : 

‘‘ We had doubled Cape Ann, wo were in the great Bay 
of Massachusetts ; we saw the sea beat on the rocks of 
Cape Cod; we were within a few hours of Boston, when 
a thick fog suddenly covered us, and in the midst of shoals 
obscured our course. We anchored, but soon after a 
heavy gale dragged our anchor, broke our cables, and 
threatened us with fouling each other or of striking on 
these dangerous shores. Most of the vessels put to sea. 
But at last, after two days of uncertainty, danger and—for 
me —of sickness, a fresh breeze took us into Boston 
Harbor. From this harbor, in which pretty little islands 
are scattered, we could see, between the trees on the west 
side, a maznificent perspective of houses arranged in an 
amphitheatre, stretching along for a half-circle of more 
than half a league. This was Boston. These high, regu- 
lar houses, in the midst of which rose tall steeples, looked 
more like an ancient city adorned and peopled by the 
commerce and the arts, than a modern colony. 

‘‘ The interior of the town corresponds to the first impres- 
sion. A superb wharf, extending nearly 2.000 feet into 
the sea, is so wide that upon it are built stores and shops, 
for its whole length. This wharf leads you to the main 
street of the town, which is at right angles with it, It is 
wide and spacious, and follows the same direction as the 
shore. It is built of fine houses, two or three stories high, 
with small streets opening into it on each side. The shape 
of the houses is such as surprises Europeans, They are 
built whollv of wood, not in that heavy, sid look of our 
oll towns, but regular and well lighted. The woodwork 
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is light, carefully finished, and they are wholly covered 
with smooth little boards, which are ranged over each 
other as we arrange the tiles on our roofs, They are 
painted on the outside in neutral tints, which infinitely 
improves the coup d’wil. The roofs are adorned with little 
balustrades, undoubtedly on account of fires. The houses 
stand on walls about a foot from the ground, It will 
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the old Scythians is not so wonderful. The furniture is 
simple, but of costly woods like the English, which gives 
to it a certain sombre appearance. Rich people cover 
their floors with woolen carpe's or mats—poor people with 
very fine sand. There are 6,000 houses, and 30,000 
people. There are nineteen “temples” of all sorts cf 


sects ; these are all neat, and most of them are very hanu- 


THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 


readily be seen how much more healthy they are than ours. 
All parts of a house are firmly braced together, and the 
whole weight is so small in proportion to their size, that 
they can be moved from place to place. I saw one of two 
stories which had been moved half a quarter of a league, 
at least. At Newport the whole French army saw the 
same thing. What we are tld of the moving houses of 


some—above all, those of the Presbyterians and Angli- 
cans. Their form is a long square, with a gallery all 
around, and arranged with uniform seats,” 

Robin thus describes the Neck and Beacon Hill : 

‘¢ Boston is situated on a peninsula cut in by a bay on 
the seaside. It is connected with the main by a tongue 
of land, where at high tide there is only.room for a broad 
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road. A hill overlooks the whole ,iace, on which the 
Bostonians have pluced a sort of pharos av a great height. 
In this is a barrel of turpentine, ready to be lighted in the 
event of an attack. At this signal more thun 40,000 men 
will take arms, and will be ut the gates of the town in less 
than twenty-four hours.” 

Boston, in our time, has suffered from a fire which des- 
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ers in New York and Philadelphia were mainly reprintinz 
works issued abroad, Boston brought out the creations of 


American genius and talent. In the colonial days, when 
theology absorbed all attention, the New England School, 
the Cottons, Mathers, Eliot, Ward and others, down to 


their greatest theologian, Jonathan Edwards, spread their 
writings before the world through the printers of Boston ; 


and though science had few votaries, Anne Bradstreet 


olated the best part of her commercial quarter, and de- 
stroyed millions of property, but she was too solid to be 
more than temporarily checked by such a disaster. 
Boston has ever claimed to be the great literury centre 
of America, and there is scme found:tion for the asser- 
tion. ‘There, the tirst printing-press w.s set up in North- 
ern America; there, that monument of zeal, patience and 
learning—Eliot’s Indian Bible—was printed ; and there, in 
our days, publishing houses have issued more exclusively 
American works than those of any other city. While publish- 


issued her poems from the same press. 
pourings of the Revolutionary sages come next. 
own tim, the writings of Channing, Parker ; of the phile- 
sopbic Emerson and Brownson; of the scholarly Everetts 
and Whipple ; of Hawthorne and nature-loving Thoreau ; 
of historians like Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, Sparks, Park- 
man ; of noets like Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes: 
and the grand cloquence of Welster—all are famuliar to 
us under Boston imprints. 


LINES 
ON THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SETTLEMENT OF BOSTON—1830. 


By GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


O tupon’p enchanpter of the proudest clime, 
Cloth’d with thy sce tre wand—relentless Time! 
That bowest empires to thy charter’d sway, _ 
Thyself unchanged ’mid glory and decay— 

Now the loud tribute of our joy we bring, 

And the last wonder of thy magic sing. 

Old visions of the past! The ancient land 

Where, to the echo of a strango command, 

Quick to the heaving earth, as fables sung, 

From dragon's teeth a giant people sprung, 
Scarce saw a nobler miracle than yo— 

First of the Pilgrim heart and empire of tho free! 
Two hundred years their cloudy pinions spread 
Above the still, green pillows of the dead, 

Where the gray fathers with the children lie— 
Each grave an altar-place of Liberty! 

Two hundred years!—and on this hallow'd ground, 
Now shaking with the joy that bursts around, 
Where swings with solemn beat the tabbath bell, 
Rang the green forest to the Indian's yell, 

As forth he flitted with his sounding bow 

To tho tall pines’ far music, wild and low! 

There, too, where Freedom's shout the concave fills, 
Oft slept unearthly silence round the hills; 

The scatter’d smoke-wreaths up in quiet curled 
Over the dim wood’s lone, untrampled world; 
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And here, where sweeps a city’s lengthening roar, 
No sound save ocean's pealed along the shore! 
Then wreathe the mantling cap—let incense rise, 
Let every heart go forth in sacrifive 
To the great God that bore our fathers on, 
Till empire ’mid the wilderness was born! 
Two hundred yoars!—the coming bard shall sweep 
His ringing lyre, till sire and son shall weer 
The fast, blest tears of ecstasy, to hear 
Tho high and wondrous story of our cheer! 
Already flashing to our glorious skies, 
See spiry temples spring, and domes srise! 
Here busy Art her hundred hands employs, 
And Wealth pours onward with her ocean noise; 
Taste, stil] severe, unvails her classic brow, < 
And countless shapes of Beauty round her bow: 
Science in smiles unbars her radiant door, 
And Grace, in woman, treads her golden floor! 

’ So let it be for ever! Let our eyes 
Catch still new glories with a glad surprise; 
But yet those forest hills remembered be 
Of thy young years— fair City of the Sea! 
And while new wonders gather as we gaze, 
May nobler splendor light thy coming days, 
And hence each year in broader lines unfold 
Tales proud as this which centuries have told! 
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I, Comrort Harprna, tell this story ; that it is true, you 
may believe : 

In the year of grace 1783, and on the 7th day of June, I 
went tolive at Holcroft Hall, as companion to her ladyship, 
Lord Mark Holcroft’s widow. Mark had been my cousin, 
and both he and his wife I connted as my best friends ; so 
it was not strange that I, an old maid, poor and quite alone 
in the world but for them, should go when she bade me 
come. Holcroft Hall remained to the dowager, but at her 
death it would revert to the distant relative who had inher- 
ited the title. 

Well, I had been in this happy home just ten years, 


eighteen, white as a lily, with wavy yellow hair and Liz 
gray eyes, Now, imagine her in a gown of pink satin, 
made squaro across the bust, and finished with a drawn 
tucker of the finest lace. The stomacher, of darker velvet, 
had a row of white s:tin bows, and in tho centre of each 
of these was on enormous pearl. Deep ruffles of lace 
trimmed the sleeves, whilst around her wrists and throst 
were bands of black velvet, clasped with pearls. ‘The pet- 
ticoat trained royally, and was decked here and there with 
white bows like those upon the stomacher. Her bair wes 
combed up from her forehead over a high roll: r—ef pow- 
der she would none—ard two chains of pearls, s'antingly 
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when Monsieur Victorien, a famous French painter, who | encircling the roll, were tied together at the left side by a* 


had been driven from his country by political troubles, 
came out to us to puint Sophix’s portrait. 

Sophia was my cousin’s ouly child, and the offspring of 
his first marriage. She was a beautitul, graceful girl of 


pink ribbon with fringed ends, On the other side of her 
snowy neck Jay a single thick curl, Then, in her perfect 
hand, she held a bunch of opening roses—and there was 
Sophia, dressed for her portrait. 
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Never will I forget the day that Monsieur Victorien first 
saw her. Monsieur was arising starin London. Royalty 
itself smiled upon him; conseqvently, monsieur must be 
had at any price. He was a tall, well-built man, with black 
eyes and hair, finely-cut features, delicate hands and fect, 
ond a careless, good-natured way about him, which barely 
concealed a haughty temper and an indomitable will. His 
own people would describe a disposition like his as main 
de fer sous gant de ~elours. 

Well, he came to the Hall expressly to paint that portrait, 
and proud enough was my lady at having secured his ser- 
vices ; for, as you may kelieve, the gentleman was almost 
fought for, so eager were the women, young and old, to 
dress in their best and simper before him until he had got 
them down upon his canvas. 

Since his arrival the previous day, Sophia had kept her 
room ; consequently, the two met for the first time when 
she went to him arrayed, as I have described, for the mo- 
mentous occasion. He, however, was not as I had seen 
him the evening before. Then he quite overcame me with 
the extreme gentility of his appearance in a suit—coat and 
small-clothes—of bottle-green satin, with gold buttons and 
lace ruffles; now, he received us in a damask gown, and 
his powdered hair was frizzed high in front and curled up 
at the sides, whilst at the back it was twisted, doubled and 
tied by a black ribbon with a large rosette. As for his man- 
ner, it was quite refined, earnest and delicate. In short, 
Monsieur Victorien was a gentleman. 

Her ladyship, prim and precise, in a gown of snuff-co!- 
ored taffety, presented him to Sophia. 

‘“You must endeavor to do justice to my daughter, sir,”’ 
said the dowager, glancing proudly at the young girl, who 
returned her stepmother’s look with a sweet smile. (They 
really and truly loved each other, you see.) 

‘‘That would be impossible, my lady,” doclared the 
painter. ‘No one in the world could do justice to such 
incomparable loveliness.” 

Sophia colored crimson, my lady smiled graciously, 
monsieur busied himself with his canvas, and that was all, 
apparently. But I, Comfort Harding, a plain old maid, 
who had never had a lover nor heard a love-speech in my 
life, read from the two faces before me, as from the pages 
of an open book, that the first chapter in a life drama was 
begun that day, when Monsieur Victorien prepared to 
paint Sophia’s portrait. 


“Sir Guy Marcumont, our neighbor, and the richest land- 
owner in the county, had always loved Sophia. He was 
full seven years her senior, but from her childhood to her 
womanhood he had paid ceaseless court to her—at first in 
an awkward, boyish fashion ; then, bolder und bolder, until 
at last he became the terror of her life. My cousin, be it 
understood, never dared pnt her dislike into words—that 
cum? of her tender-heartedness. Indeed, so gentle was she 
that she woul.l not willingly have wounded the meanest of 
God's creatures; yet, try as she might, she could never 
care for Sir Guy. 

He, at twenty-five, was tall, slim and smooth-faced, with 
n low, sweet voice, a doferential manner, and the most 
Christian-like temper imaginable, But all bis Christianity 
could not bring him to fricndliness with Monsieur Victo- 
rion. He was very civil to the artist, it is true, and he 
even praised the picture; but his civility was tinged with 
condescension, and his praises were rather directed to 
Sophia than to her counterpart. I saw that, and so did 
shie. 

One morning she came to me, as I sat working at my 
embroidery, and, throwing herself down beside me, com- 
menecd worrying with my silks, 
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‘Well, what is it ?”’ I asked, for I saw that she had 


something to impart. 


‘*Sir Guy has asked me to marry him,” she answered, 
without looking up. 

“Well, that does not surprise me,’’ I returned, smilingly. 

** But I have rejected him,” she continued, 

‘‘Then that will surprise her ladyship ; for she has set 


her heart upon the marriage.” 


‘‘T do not care,” retorted my cousin, defiantly ; ‘I shall 


not marry him.” 


‘*Pray, how did he take his rejection ?” 
‘‘Oh, calmly enough. We are to be friends for ever and 


ever.” 


Silence for a moment; then I spoke again: 
‘*My dear, if you do not love Sir Guy, whom do you 


love ?” 


“Comfort !” sho cried, blushing rosy-red. 
‘‘Tell me,” I persisted. ‘‘Is it Monsieur Victorien ?” 
‘*Ob, Comfort,” said the poor soul, holding out her 


little hands pleadingly, whilst tears filled her eyes—‘: oh, 


Comfort, yes!” 
* 


*% * * + * * 
The following week the portrait was finished, and mon- 


sieur, who had completely gained my lady’s good graces, 
was urgeutly pressed to remain still longer with us as an 
honored guest. 


He consented, staying two days. On the 
morning of the third he bade us adieu; but on the morn- 


ing of the fourth we found, to our inexpressible horror and 


dismay, that Sophia had disappeared! 

Instant search was made, but searching was useless; no 
trace of the fugitive could be revealed. She had not left 
a word—not even a token—whereby a clew to her motive 
and movements might have been gained, or scanty conso- 
lation derived. To say that her ladyship suffered from 
this blow would be to say nothing at all. She loved her 
stepchild truly, but she was one of those grim old Spar- 
tans who could welcome death in preference to dishonor ; 
and 80, when she said to me: ‘‘I wish that I had killed 
her !’ I knew that she really meant what she said. 

As for Sir Guy, he went about like one demented, and 
at the end of the week started off for London, solemnly 
pledging himself to find and restore to us our poor, dec- 
luded child. 


Mostus dragged wearily, but we were still alone, Let- 
ters from Sir Guy came often, and although these served 
somewhat to buoy up our hopes, yet their refrain was al- 
ways the same—‘‘ Take courage ; I will find her! ‘Lake 
cour:ge ; I will find her !”’ 

But we were only two poor women, lonely and longing, 
and our hearts grew fuirly sick with hope deferred, I 
could sec that Lady Holcroft was fast breaking down, not- 
withstanding her great affectation of stern determinaticn. 
And how I yearned for the child! Our grand old home, 
with its stately gardens and broad avenues, and great 
jungle of a park well filled with game, seemed to me the 
veriest prison in a desert land, now that it had been 
robbed of the brightness and animation of Sophia’s fresh 
young life. Her fresh young life! Ab, me, even then, in 
that time of my bitter woe, there were many sweet and 
tender fancies and remembrances of my darling that lay 
like Spring flowers around my poor old heart. 

Just at that dolorous time it was that the storm which 
had so long been gathering burst upon that poor country, 
France. Not that we, so far from town, heard many de- 
tails of those troubles across the Channel ; but still there 
came to us faint rumors, thon bolder assertions, and at last 
horrible facts concerning that awful French Revolution. 
And, to add to our suspense, Sir Guy's letters ceased for 
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a weary while; but imagine our delight when, one after- 
noon, he came unexpectedly back tous. Did he bring us 


tidings? Yes; the worst. He told his story to usin my 
lady’s chamber—told it with a white face and sad eyes, 


and low, broken voice. 


“*T tracked and followed them,” he said. ‘She was 
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‘* He married her ?” broke in my lady. 
‘¢ He did not marry her,” returned Sir Guy. 
My lady closed her eyes and folded her hands, but, be- 


yond that, made no sign. 
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with him, and they went to France. For a long, long 
time I could learn nothing of their whereabouts. Victo- 
rien, as 1 heard from all who knew him, was simply a 
worn-out man of pleasure ; so, very naturally, I dreaded a 
frightful fate for the woman I loved. Nor was I wrong ; 


ve 


for—— 


‘‘Tt is as I say,” continued the narrator. ‘‘ But this is 


how I found them: They were in Paris, and under sur- 
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BOSTON.— SCENE AT THE GREAT FIRE—EFFORTS TO SAVE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH.— SEE PAGE 513. ~ 


veillance. Half mad with anxiety, I resolved to see Sophia. 
So, dressed in a blouse, as an ouvrier, my face and hands 
stained as if by exposure and toil, I joined the maddencd 
mob that patrolled the streets, shouting their frantic songs 
of liberty. The better to conceal my nationality, I pre- 
tended to be dumb; and, although my heart was sick 
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within me, I never once wavered in the accomplish- 
ment of my determination to find those whom I 
sought. One afternoon I went, as usual, to the 
Hotel de Ville. There, among the prisoners, were 
Victorien and Sophia. The farce of a trial was 
enacted. They were condemned, and——” 

‘‘ Guillotined 2?” said her ladyship, as he paused. 

‘¢ No—drowned !’” | 

At this I cried aloud in horror, but my lady 
never quailed. 
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‘‘Go on,” she said, still sitting there, with closed 
eyes and folded hands—** go on.” 

Sir Guy obeyed. , 

‘‘Tace to face, breast to breast, their arms around 
each other’s necks, they were tied tightly together, 
then borne to the Seine. ‘In the name of the 
majesty of the people !’ shouted some one. Quick 
upon the words came a splash in the dark water, 
and—and—all was over !”’ 
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“Bat you!’ I cried. ‘Great heaven ! did you 
do nothing to save them !” 

‘¢ Alas, madame! what could I have done ?” 

“He is right,” said my lady, rising. ‘‘ What 
could he have done? What should he have done 2 
My God, my God! what should any honest——”’ i zt ne 

She ceased, threw up her arms suddenly, and, HOM F. 0. PRINCE, MAYOR OF BOSTON. 
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with a low moan, fell prone upon the floor in a dead 
fulnt. 

For days Lady Holcroft lay desperately ill; but she 
rullied at last, and was soon able to receive Sir Guy, who 
had been unwearying in his solicitude concerning her. 
No further allusion was mado to the doleful tidings which 
L292 gentleman had brought; but when he said that he 
1.1.°a fed returning in a few days to Paris, my cousin at 
firs, nade no comment. ‘Then, presently, she said, qui- 
ctiz. 

‘6 “ys ton me something that was hers.” 

And us answered: ‘I will.” 

But, on the Wednesday before he was to go to Paris— 
shall I ever forget it ?—my lady said to me, as we sat 
tovcther alone : 

‘‘Comfort, what is the matter with you? You seem 
nervous and excited ; you have seemed so all the morning. 
Have you anything to tell me? If so, tell it without hesi- 
tation. Nothing could shock me now.” 

“Well, yes,” I answered, boldly—‘I have something 
to tell.” 

And then and there I told it ; 
be repeated here. 

The next cvening, when Sir Guy called, he was, as 
usual, received in her ladyship’s chamber. The day had 
becn wili and cold, but now had come a sudden silence, as 
if the whole world was hushed and sad. ‘The wind, no 
louger storm-charged, barely moaned its old, old song, and 
the stars seemed clearer and brighter in the deep heaven 
' than ever stars had seemed before ; while just above the 
distunt forest hung the pale crescent of a young moon, its 
fuint beams of yellow, lambent light quivering acrcss the 
lovely stretch of moor, and mountain, and wooled dale. 

Within the chamber were Lady Holcroft, Sir Guy and 
I. This room, you must know, wa3 a large one, hung 
with arras, and furnished in the heavy, quaint style of cen- 
turies ago. From the wide chimney a fire flashed softly, 
its cheery radiance on the polished floor being barred by 
long shadows from the stiff, high-backed chairs, There 
were no candles—only the firelight. In one corner stood 
the great bedstead, mounted upon a dais, and shut in by 
curtains of silk and lace. Of paintings there were but 
two—one of the late lord, my cousin ; this hung above the 
mantel ; another from the opposite wall beamed down 
apon us, bright and gloriouns—and this was Sophia’s por- 
trait. Near this sat her ladyship ; just opposite was our 
visitor; whilst I, a little beyond, made a great pretense of 
industry over a bit of knitting work. 

My lady spoke : 

‘** My friend, I entreat you to recount to me that horri- 
ble story. Tell it all, word for word, as you have already 
told it,” 

‘*The story of their death ?” asked the gentleman. 

‘** Of their death,” answered my lady. 

Then the slow, even tones reproduced the sickening 
tragedy—we listening in silence. Ah, how sweet were 
those tones, how deferential the manner, how stealthily 
soft the side glances of those half-closed gray eyes ! 

When Sir Guy ceased, my lady raised her hands to 
heaven, 

‘*Good Lord!” she prayed, ‘‘be merciful! Let the 
dcad come to me—let her come, O Father, from her cruel 
grave!” 

Quick upon the words, Sir Guy uttered a cry of horror, 
and started to his feet, glaring wildly at something be- 
youd. 

“What is it ?” I cried. 

But I needed to ask nothing more ; for, following his 
g.7z0, L saw, standing beneath the portrait on the wall, 


but what it was may not 


that portrait’s counterpart—Sophia, dressed as she had bea 
when Monsieur Victorien painte.. her !—Sophia, pale, hag 
gard, wan, but beantiful al waj's ! 

At sight of this strange apparition I said not a word, but 
my lady, rising, said: 

“‘NMy prayer is answered ! Heaven has sent her back to 
me! Speak to her, Sir Guy !” 

But the brave fellow only staggered back, his hand upon 
his heart, his face livid, his lips drawn, his eyes staring 
with affright. 

‘*My God!” he moaned, ‘‘can the dead come back ta 
us ?? 

“No!” cried a voice, clear and vibrant—the voice of 3 
living, breathing woman—the voice of Sophia herself. “No, 
oh, coward! but the living can !” 

“‘Tt ia my poor girl !” exclaimed my lady—* no ghest— 
it is she !” 

*‘ Indeed, it is,” returned the other, ‘your poor gitl, 
truly and really; and not como a moment too soon.” Then, 
turning to Sir Guy, who still stood like one dazed, she 
went on, in fine scorn: *‘ Madame, that villain hod me 
stolen from you. In the park there, I was overpowered 
by masked men, who gagged and bound me, and bore me 
away in & coach that awaited them. To a cottage neat 
London they carried me, stopping but seldom on the way, 
and then taking every precaution that I should give 10 
alarm. Tlint cottage was my prison, a wretched old woman 
my jailer. Tien this gentleman came to me and offered 
his terms—freedom, if I first became his wife—and I re 
fused. Ah, howthe knave threatened me! But he leit us 
at last ; and hereIam. I have escaped, you see, sir. Did 
you really believe, as my keeper believed, that, in despair, 
I had drowned myself ? Wodanger! The bolt is not yet 
forged, sir, that you can draw upon me, nor the stream 
ranning that I need ever seek.” 

‘*Tt is a vile falschood !” protested Sir Guy, daring now 
to speak. “I swear ! 

‘Swear not!” commanded my lady. ‘Swear not, bit 
hear me now.” And then there fell from her lips such 
bitter, scathing words that [ fairly trembled. Bat he said 
never & word ; just stool there, white and downcast, until 
there came the stern, contemptuous command, * Begore, 
sir! begone!” a command that was instantly obeyed. 

Was ita plot? Well, Sophia’s sudden appearance was 
The child had arrived only the day before, and foot-sore 
and weary enough was she, to be sure! That was the secret 
I told my lady. She had escaped, and made her way t0 
us as best she could. One and another had given her § 
lift on the road by day, and then by night there was always 
a shelter for her in some farmhouse. Verily, God hid 
protected her, and now she was ours again. 

But it was I, Comfort Harding, who had been inspired 
to plan the scene whcreby that villain was unmasked and 
shamed. My lady had entered into my little plot. We 
were to have no candles lighted, and the door nearest th: 
picture was to be left ajar, so that, at the moment when 
the dowager appealed to heaven for Sophia, and Sir Guy’s 
attention was attracted thereby, our darling might slip in 
and take her place. 

Of course Sophia knew nothing of Monsieur Victorien, 
nor could we learn anything. My lady was uneasy about 
him, and so was I. Sophia, however, said nothing ; but 
this I noticed—she was changed. No longer full of song 
and laughter, she had grown quiet, pale and thoughtful. 
For all suitors—and she had many—there was but ono 
answer, ‘‘Nay”; but for my lady and me she had an in- 
anite number of teuder ways that made her dearer and 
dearer to us as the long months went by. 

“She will never marry,” said my cousin to me, one 
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bright Summer morning, as we sat together on the 
terrace. 

‘‘Never,” I was about to answer, when I raised my 
eyes, and something that I saw mude me cry ou, joy- 
fally: - 

‘Yes, she will! Oh, cousin, sho will marry Monsieur 
Victorien !” 

‘“*Comfort !” 

‘Oh, look !’” I cried. 
the lawn !” 

My lady turned quickly ; and there, coming toward us, 
hand-in-hand, flushed and happy, were Sophia and Mon- 
sieur Victorien ! 

Monsieur Victorien no longer; but Victorien Charles 
Philippe, Marquis de St. Hilaire, Love of art and a willful 
ambition had impelled this scion of a noble house to en- 
deavor to make a name for himself; and when political 
troubles drove him to England, there, simply as an artist, 
he won honors innumerable. Then, having seen our So- 
phia, he loved her, and would have declared his passion 
had it not been for that crael Revolution. So he left us, 
and returned to France; and now that peace was restored, 
he was hcre, and would not go away again without 

Here a pause, which my lady filled quickly. 

“Without Sophia,” said she, 

‘Without Sophia,” he returned, gravely. 

Then my lady did something so gracious, graceful and 
womanly that Iam sure an angel from heaven must have 
prompted her. She arose, and, taking a hand of each of 
the lovers, joined them: 

“*T give you my child, Monsieur le Marquis,” said she, 
‘*T give you Sophia ; but I shall keep—I shall always keep 
— opal 8 portrait.” 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY. 


A SINGULAR case, bearing in some degree on the right to 
mislead a patient, was described a few months ago in a 
publio address by a well-known physician. A young lady 
in one of the Western States was convinced that a bristle 
of her tooth-brush had become imbedded in her throat, 
and was causing mischief there, which would terminate 
fatally if the foreign body were not removed. The family 
doctor, and after him several physicians of repute, exam- 
inzd her throat, and all agreed in assuring her (which 
really was the cise) that thcre was no bristle thero at all. 
Sie continued to grow worse, the imaginary bristle caus- 
ing all the effects which a real bristle might perhaps have 
caused—at any rate, all the effects which she imagined 
that a real bristle would cause. 

At last a young surgeon was consulted, who followed a 
different line of treatment. Looking long and carefully 
at her throat, and examining the afflicted part with sev- 
oral instruments, he at last gravely assured her that she 
was quite right—a bristle was there, and the inflammation 
she experienced was undoubtedly due to it He could 
not, he said, remove the bristle at once, as the only instru- 
ment which would effectually reach it was at home. He 
went home for it, as he said, but really to inclose in an 
instrument of suitable form a bristle from a tooth-brash. 
Returning, he carefully nipped the skin of the throat 
where the young lady felt the pricking of the non-existent 
bristle, and after causing her enough discomfort to satisfy 
her that this time the operation of extracting the bristle 
was certainly in progress, he withdrew the instrument in 
triumph, and along with it the bristle, which had, indeed, 
first entered her mouth in that instrument's company. 
From that time she recovered rapidly ; for it will be un- 


derstood that, though there was no real cause for her fears, 
a real irritation had been excited by them, and organio 
mischief had resulted. 

The story ends here, so far as our present subject is con- 
cerned, though as a tale it may scem to many incomplete 
without a few words more, The young surgeon, we are 
told, was highly in favor thenceforth. He Jad not only 
saved her life, as she supposed, but had shown her to have 
been right, and all hor friends, as well as the other doctors, 
wrong. She would have accepted his hand but for the 
circumstance that, having already a wife, he omitted to 
offer it She blazoned abroad his fame, however, until he 
had become famous ‘‘ throughont the whole State.” 

All would have ended pleasantly had be not, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, confided the true explanation of tho 
young lady’s cure to his wife—of course, under promise of 
strict secresy —which, however, did not prevent the story 
from reaching the young lady’s ears in a few hours. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that thenceforth her feelings to- 
ward the doctor were the reverse of those she had enter- 
tained before. True, she owed her cure to him, but the 
cure wis worse than the illness, 
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Kaypt offers us the earliest positive evidences of glass- 
making. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson mentions that glass bot- 
tles containing wine are represented on monuments of the 
fourth dynasty, more than 4,000 years ago; and in the 
tombs at Beni Hasan the process of glass-blowing is repre- 
sented in an unmistakable manner. 

The earliest specimen of glass—bearing an iascription 
from which its date may be ascertained—which has as yet 
been met with, is the lion’s head now in the Slade collec- 
tion in the British Museum. This was found many years 
ago at Thebes by Signor Drovetti. It is formed of opaquo 
blue glass of a very bright and beautiful color, as may be 
seen from a fractured part, but time has changed it exter- 
nally to an olive-green. Dr.‘Birch states that the hiero- 
glyphics which are on the under side consist, on the right 
side, of an urceus wearing the ut, or white crown of the 
upper world or upper Egypt, and representing the goddess 
Sati (Juno); on tho left side an urceus wearing the ¢esh, or 
red crown of the lower world or lower Egypt, and repre- 
senting the goddess Nat or Neith (Minerva); while the cen- 
tral hieroglyphics form the prenomen of Nuantef IV. of 
the eleventh dynasty, whose date, according f a aaa 8 
chronology, was B.c. 2423-2380. 

A bead found at Thebes bears the prenomen of Hatatn, 
a queen who is conjectured to have lived about 1450 nc; 
this is of a dusky green glass, quite transparent, and is 
stated to have the specific gravity of bottle glass. It has 
been suggested that the material is not artificial glass, but 
obsidian, which abounds in Egypt, and is oocasionally of a 
green tint. 

Many colored fragments are found in the ignite of 
Thebes, and a vitrified coating, usually blue or green, was 
given to objects formed of earthenware, and even of sfone 
or granite. 

A high value seems to have been attached to colored glass 
at an early date; and vessels of fine opaque blue glass of 
Egyptian manufacture exist, edged with a tolerably thick 
plating of gold, 

Glass, if the Syrian, Greek and Latin versions of the Old 
Testameat are correct, is placed (in the Book of Job) in the 
same category as gold; the English version renders the 
word “crystal” 
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SCENES FROM LONDON LIFE. 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH. 
By T. E. Ruutz Res. 


~ ee», IMAGINATIVE tale has ever 

% ig ei reached the pathos of real life. 
oe Oh oe Every great city furnishes soenes 
oe | WE le i which out-rival any that sensational 


. | Writers can invent. 
> In London, the largest city in the 
P world, thousands awake daily to the 
) problem of existence without means. 
ay Standing for a while in any of the 
Ore great city thoroughfares, it is amaz- 
Wid, re a ing to watch the tide of humanity. 
< nih | It has been truly said that one half 
7 “AY the world does not know how the 
{( dB a other half lives; and, apart from the 
/ | question of how they are provided 
/) with the means of keeping body and 
soul iapatline, one is tempted to ask where they all find 
refuge. 

A visit to some of the byways of the metropolis would 
throw a little light upon the subject. In no city in the 
world are luxury and squalor to be found in such close 
proximity. The palatial residences of the aristocracy and 
gentry are flanked by tho haunts of the miserable and the 
vicious. A few moments’ brisk walking will bring us to 
squalor and poverty which are as great in their degree as 
the lavish expenditure of the more fortunate upper cluss 
ig astonishing. 

Petticoat Lane, which has a fame of its own, is well worth 
a visit of inspection—an expedition which is not to be 
lightly undertaken, and scarcely a desirable one for a soli- 
tary ramble. Here Jive a large number of the vast popu- 
lation that underlie the respectable classes. Itimerant 
venders, hawkers, cheap-jacks, street-singers, children ply- 
ing their trade of picking and stealing, bird-fanciess, ‘‘the 
man with the dog,” and fortune-tellers, jostle one another, 
as, toward evening, they approach their homes, to reissue 
when the darkening twilight admits of more objectionable 
occupations, 

If we select one house out of the many in the over- 
crowded lane, we shall find it swarming with tenants whose 
continued existence from day to day is a problem. A few 
broken steps conduct us to the underground cellar, which, 
lighted only from the strect, is tenanted by a family of 
nine. Here a broken-down laborer supports, or tries to 
support, himself and family by making matches, Of his 
seven children, five assist in the occupation. Their united 
earnings scarcely suffice to provide them with bread, and 
how they contrive to clothe themselves, or escape starva- 
tion, is a question which they themsclves cannot answer. 
Pale-faced and stunted in growth, the father and elder girls 
speak in hoarse, rough tones, the sulphur which they use 
affecting their respiratory organs. 

They have one source of consolation, upon which they 
dwell with much eloquence: ia the midst cf such unen- 
viable surroundings, they have kept ‘‘honest”’; there’s not 
athief among them. What tho father boastingly asserts 
is more than can be said for some people! The mother, 
poor, wretched woman ! affords an example of the possi- 
bility of avInE and bearing children, under circumstances 
which make existence unendurabie. Her face sufficiently 
inlicates that she las lost all hope of better things, and is 
submissive to her lot. 

Full upon the street opens a low Jew’s shop, the propri- 
etor fattening like a spider upon the flies whom he lures 
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into his den. Second-hand wearing apparel, ornaments, 
broken umbrellas, articles of the most miscellanevus de- 
scription, are flanked by an array of handkerchiefs of 
every size, pattern and quality, which irresistibly recall 
the inimitable Fagin and his victims. 

The shop is #0 little inviting, and its proprietor so un- 
shaven, greasy and forbidding, that we do not cross his 
threshold, but proceed up the unclean staircase to the 
first floor. The rooms are numbered, each boasts a differ- 
ent tenant. A soiled card, nailed by one corner, an- 
nounces in a curious caligraphic scrawl that Madame Birt 
is the owner of No. 1, and that she makes artificial flowers 
in paper and in wax. Her neighbor is a dressmaker, 
whose sole furniture consists of a truckle bed and sewing- 
machine. She pursnes her avocation seated upon the 
edge of her bed. She prefers working out by the day. 
To all appearances she starves when she stays at home. 

A rough, coarse voice in No. 3 appeals aguinst intrusion. 
Here is a nurse of the old type. Mrs, O’Flanagan disap- 
proves of visitors, She is much in requisition in the 
neighborhood, assisting at most of the miserable Lirths 
and deaths in her own street and the next. Her money 
earnings are the least of her profits. She is welcome 
everywhere, and generally shares a meal wherever one 
may be found. Her calling leads her to intimate associa- 
tion with cookshop and public, and her plump appearance 
is suggestive. She takes her fees in kind. Half a dozen 
little heads suggest that baby-farming is also n part of her 
profession. She is very loquacious in claiming propri- 
etorship in the ‘‘childer,” whose mammy she calls her- 
self, 

Ascending a rickety stair, which swarms with children, 
and is made extremely lively by an animated conjugal 
dispute, we reach tho second floor, to find dirtier rooms 
and more miserable tenants. Two shock-headed viragoes 
accost each other in no very choice terms from their re- 
spective doorways ; children undistinguishable, save by 
the maternal eye, reproduce the language of their elders 
in a way which shocks.and revolts ; while on the ledge of 
the narrow window whieh lights the staircase stands a 
basket of smoked fish, tho.owner of the property being at 
present engazcd in settling bis: wife. 

A girl with a basket of faded flowers upon her head comes 
dreamily up,-and secends the riekety ladder which leads 
to a large attic under the roof, which is partitioned off. 
Several scts of people find homes in each partition. 

We will Le conteut with one, in which we find a drunken 
bricklayer, recovering from a night’s debauch, swearing 
below his breath as he calls in sleepy accents for unob- 
tainable drink; whilst his wife, in much the.same condi- 
tion, sits in a broken chair, one child at her breast and 
another miserable object wailing at her feet. In the 
centre of the compartment two dwarfed children squabble 
over some broken victuals, whilst in the far corner a quiet 
group, consisting of a man, awoman and a boy, are busily 

engaged in the construction of a toy which i is destined to 
delight some more fortunate child. 

Here, then, we sce the people! they who should be 
the nation’s life. 

In Summer their discomfort is ennipuratively slight. 
Inured to misery, dirt and squalor, both these attendant 
evils do not materially affect them. True, they are swarm- 
ing with vermin, poisoned with foul air, and the heat of 
the noonday sun has drawn all vitality from them—stil], 
provisions are cheap, and life after all is more endurable 
than it is in the Winter months. Occupation, too, is more 
easily obtained. There arc many avennes open for indus- 
try—pleasant ones, too, as the pea-shelling and fruit- 
picking in Conyent Market, where women and children 
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gather under an awning acd earn their bread without any 
great exertion. So, toward Autumn, many find their way 
into the country fields and gain a day’s work, with fresh 
air and sunshine; or join the hop-pickers, disreputable 
and low as it may be they are, still for the time free from 
many of the lowering influences of their lives. 

When London is enveloped in fog, when the raw east 
wiods pierce the marrow ; when daylight fades, and driz- 
zling rain or sleet,:or snow defiled of all purity, fall inces- 
santly, then the misery of the poor is at its height—a mis- 
ery, too, which is never reached, which all the philanthro- 
pic efforts of the most lavishly charitable city in the world 
never overcomes. It is not the loud, rough man, who 
persecutes the quiet citizens with his clamor, or the bus- 
tling woman, who goes taxing parish authority with her 
talo of woe, who are'the greatest sufferers, They must be 
sought among the weak, the pale, the sad. 

The deserted wife ; the deluded girl, who realizes that the 
villain she has trusted has no human heart; the mother 
whose little ones, dear to her even in her starvation, clamor 
for the food she cannot earn ; the children, left too young 
in years, however old in vice, who huddle together in the 
vain hopo of warmth—these are the victims. 

The corner of any London street, on a rongh, bitter 
day in Winter, furnishes an example of the struggle for 
existence. See the young woman, with her scanty dress 
and threadbare shawl, whose whole fortune is embarked 
in the charcoal fire over which she roasts her chestnuts. 
She has paid a deposit for the stove, and probably in- 
vested her last farthing in the few quarts of chestnuts and a 
handful of coke ; and now her very existence, and proba- 
bly her child’s also, depends upon the sales she can effect. 
Her customers are of the poorest, and are few. The driv- 
ing wind penetrates to her very marrow, the pitiless snow 
nearly blinds her; her only comfort, and one which she 
greatly appreciates, is the warmth from her little fire. 
Still, she is more to be envied, after all—cold, wet and mis- 
erable as she may be—than the girl or boy who follows 
you up a leading thoroughfare, bareheaded, barefooted 
and in tatters, with a few boxes of fusees, the only stock 
in trade, begging for the coppers which surely fow are 
hard-hearted enough to refuse, 

Practical people discourage almsgiving in the street— 
and rightly so, ro doubt, in part. They will tell you, 
with great show 2.f reason, that the law provides shelter 
and food for all who are shelterless and starving, and re- 
mind you how much is given away in charity—how great 
an effort is msde to meet all these crying needs, 

No doubt it is s0; yet the sternest moralist must admit 
that the suffering of the little ones, the misery of the 
weak, is never reached. Better, surely, to ran tha risk of 
giving to an unworthy recipient, than of ‘‘ offending” one 
of those whose souls were worth a ransom. 

Shelter, moreover, is not provided for all. The asenes 
outside the refuges provided for the casual pauper have 
been too often described to need more thin a passing 
reference. Here, as everywhicre else, strength wins. The 
weakest goes to the wall ; and in the crowd that waits ad- 
mission, the sickly woman, tho tender child, are lust to 
gain attention. | 

The appreciation of these refuges is attested by the nnm- 
bers who clamor for admittance. In spite of many short- 
comings, they do, cn the whole, supply a great necd. Here 
the really poor obtain a supper, @ night’s shelter and a 
morning meal. In many of them work is demanded of 
the able-bodied in exchange—work grudgingly performed. 
There are many churities in connection with these tempo- 
rary homes, aud mission work of all kinds is carried on. 

For several successive Winters the distress at tne East 
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"End of London called for prompt measures, Soup-kitch- 


ens were organized upon a gigantic sesle, and it appeared 
as if the wants of all must have been promptly met. Un- 
fortunately, these lavish donations, carefally as, in the 
main, they were ndministered, increased the panperism of 
the district ; yet it is equally certain that, without it, thou- 
sands must have perished. 

The saddest side of the life of the London: poor must yet 
be glanced at. The national ill of drunkenness finds its 
stronghold in the lowest and most degraded haunts of the 
vast city. There, at the corner of the poorest street, and 
in the centre of the lowest neighborhood, stands with glit- 
tering effrontery the root of all this misery—the gin palace. 
The scenes enacted round the bar, the terrible realities of 
life which scarcely attract a passing notice from the inhab- 
itants of the district, are indescribable, No pen has yet 
been found bold enough to paint, in true colors, the bru- 
tality, demoralization and vice of these neighborhoods. 
Enormous fortunes are accumulated by the sale of liquor— 
fortanes which surely carry a curse with them, wrung, as 
they are, from the very life-blood of the people. 

By legislative enactment, the public-houses are closed 
during the hours of serviceon Sunday. They open at one 
o'clock, and, as the hour approaches, the unseemly crowd 
gathers—besotted men, still reeling from last night’s de- 
banch, unsexed and unnatural women, the young, the old, 
the decrepit, take their stand. The child, barely able to 
speak, is there, fully alive to the necessity of procuring 
father’s glass or mother’s dram ; knowing, too, that it is to 
be procured at the expense of the children’s food. Tem- 
perance societies have done much; but much, terribly 
much, remains todo. Workmen’s institutes and temperance 
tea-meetings may attract a few, may strengthen some 
against the terrible temptation offered by the flaming gin 
palace, but, after all, the good they effect is but as a drop 
in the ocean. ; 

Drink is the parent of every vice—the erying iniquity 
of Great Brituin; a cancer which is spreading through 
every rank, which counts its victims by inereasing thou- 
sands, finding them, alas! too often among men and 
women of culture, as well.as among those whose misery is 
their great excuse, 

The wretched woman who, but fer her infant, is alone in 
the wide world, and who, craving drink to escape from 
memory, is thus led on from crime to erime. She cannot 
bear the hunger which presses upon her ; ahe seeks to stay 
her longing with a glaes of the burning poison, which will 
only too surely lead to a desire fur more. Money she has 
none. The road to ruin is easy; the first theft is so lightly 
accomplished, the goods stolen from the cobbler’s stand 
so easily disposed of, that her future career is a settled 
thing. Once a drunkard, ance a thief, there is little hope 
of her redemption. 

Amid all the equalor and misery of the lowest London 
atreets, one comes, sometimes, upon a sicht that 1s both 
tonching and pretty. An organ-grinder finds his way into 
the crowded Jane or thoroughfare. He is eagerly wel- 
comed by the teeming population. He is one of them! 
He, too, lives fron hand to mouth. Halfpence are scarce 
in the neighborhood of Petticoat Lane, but no matter— he 
plays. Soon a spice is cleared, girls and children dance 
to the merry tune. Women with infants in their arms 
come out npon the pavement, heids appear at every 
window. In & moment quarrels are arrested ; the music 
appeals to them all; strife and envyings are put aside, 
and girls, who, in all their tawdry finery, are still not 
Without the grace of womanhood, dance merrily together. 
The infants forget to fret, and the tottering baby is 
wrvused to ambitious imitation, The grinder 1s an Italian, 
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a lad far from country and home ; yet he, too, forgets his 
woes, and grins in pleased delight as he turns the handle, 
quickening the measure all he can. And so, in the midst 
of some of life’s most painful scenes, a pleasant quarter of 
an hour speeds all too fast. At last the organ-grinder 
hoists his stock in trade, and turning his back upon the 
appreciative audience, proceeds upon his way, followed 
by many of the waifs and strays, anxious to mingle with 
the next crowd he can attract. 
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THE HOT CHESTNUT VENDER. 


And so life goes on, varied by incidents and excitements. 
An everyday occurrence, of course, is the arrest of a thief, 
who is followed on his way to the police-court by a crowd 
of sympathizers, each expecting that his or her turn may 
come next, while the policeman who has him in charge is 
the subject of much wit and eloquence. 

Scenes from low life give one so little hope of im- 


provement, depress one so deeply by their degradation and 
misery, that one needs to pause and reflect that even from 


these suffering masses men may and do rise to better things. 


LONDON LIFE. 


Small beginnings have been made which have led to hag>— 
pier things. The lad whose mind, even when his field af 
labor is but a crossing, and his stock in trade a broom, 
finds scope for energy, and fashions intricate pathways im 
his muddy kingdom, will some day find a fresh opportun- 
ity. From the possession of a broom he passes to the 
purchase of some small stock. Perhaps his tastes lead him 
to the vegetable line. His first attempts may probably be 
in watercresses and radishes. Then a penny gained is 
carefully hoarded, un- 
til from a willow 
basket, with its few 
scant bunches, he owns 
a tray or stand. From 
thence, by compara- 
tively easy transition, 
he becomes possessor 
of a barrow. Now 
things brighten; he 
has a cheerful temper, 
good strong lungs, the 
power of repartee. His 
earnings increase, his 
stock becomes varied, 
vegetables appear upon 
his barrow; in due 
time he finds his way 
further afield; he 
hawks his wares in 
some large thorough- 
fare ; and as the years 
pass onward, in spite 
of a few mishaps and 
occasional losses, he is 
steadily gaining 
ground. His coming 
is looked for, his wares 

are to be relied upon, 
his prices moderate. 

Soon Petticoat Lane 

sees him no more. . He 
is_rising. Before he 

has. ceased to be a 
young and _ hopeful 

man his future, with 
moderate care, is se- 

cure. His next invest- 

ment is a donkey, and 

the new possession, 
carefully fed and 
tended, increases his 
respectability tenfold. 

He is a thriving cos- 
termonger, one of the 

most familiar denizens 

of suburban streets. 

His load of tempting 
vegetables, with here 
and there a bunch of 
flowers cunningly introduced, is eagerly expected by the 
inhabitants of the side streets. | 

In early Spring, his cheerful call is the first token of the 
breaking frost. He has the earliest vegetables, and hawks 
rhubarb about while the shops are still grudging its price. 
His peas, later on, are always less a peck than any one 
else’s. The people of the neighborhood, with their small | 
weekly incomes, prefer dealing with him for cash, to run- 
ning accounts at the small shops. They think he can 
supply more cheaply, too, for he has no expense of rent 
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THE METAMORPHOSES OF THE STAG BEETLE. 


or tax to meet. Honest and enterprising, his success is 
assured. It is not long before he retires from that par- 
ticular branch of his trade, and opens a little shop, to 
which he allures many of his former supporters, charging 
them less, for old acquaintance’s sake, More probably 
than not, he has induced some smart housemaid, or 
active maid-of-all-work, whose character he has had ample 
opportunity of studying, to join her savings to his, and 
between them the foundation of a sure success is laid. 

Scaroely less enterprising, and, like the costermonger, 
rising from very low life, is the cats’-meat man. He begins 
life as a lad, by investing in half a pound of horse-flesh, 
for the moderate sum of twopence. The only other stock 
in trade necessary is a piece of wood. Soon he has a 
multitude of pegs, on which he temptingly displays his 
neatly-cut bits of horseflesh. Wherever he may start, be 
sure the cats and dogs will soon proclaim him. His first 
receipts are small—cats in low neighborhoods must seek 
their own provender ; but once let him come into a better 
‘neighborhood, and pussy’s claims are recognized and al- 
lowed. Cats are the favored pets of every London home, 
and the halfpenny is readily and willingly bestowed upon 
a meal for the children’s friend and playmate. It is acom- 
ical sight in the city, to watch the excitement of Tom and 
Tabby as the hour for the arrival of their feast is proclaimed 
by the unmelodious cry of their purveyor. 

Although he announces himself as the particular friend 
of cats, he is looked upon with no mean favor by the home- 
less and indigent curs who haunt the metropolis, and he is 
usually surrounded and followed by a number of hungry 
and unprotected admirers, who gaze with longing eyes at 
his stock-in-trade. His enterprise is soon rewarded. His 
barrow in due time gives place to a tax-cart and pony; and 
the cats’-meat man delivers his wares at the buyers’ houses 
with as much regularity as the butcher or baker. 

Rag-picking is not s very nice occupation, yet, like dust- 
sifting, it provides bread for a large number of poor. The 
dust-heaps of a London contractor have been immortalized 
by Dickens ; and it is by no means an uninteresting sight 
to watch the operations of the women and children em- 
ployed in sorting and arranging the miscollaneous articles 
that they have rescued from the dust-bins. Articles of 
great value have been found at different times—silver, care- 
lessly thrown in by servants, articles of wearing apparel, 
books, and even bank-notes of considerable value—all of 
which, having no owners, go to swell the receipts of the 
dust-contractors, 

It would be difficult to find a more marked feature in the 
stirring life of the great metropolis than the newspaper 
boy, with his importunities. He has not the entire mo- 
nopoly of the trade, however, although his demeanor 
might lead to that supposition. The smart, active lad 
who is in the paid employment of a stationer, or is one of 
those sent out by Smith’s enterprising agents, carries tho 
palm. _ The slipshod man who has invested his last shil- 
ling in copies of the Sfandard or Telegraph, has need of all 
his agility to compete with him at all. His success de- 
pends upon his arousing attention by the announcement 
of startling news, and if he is of an imaginative tempera- 
ment he usually invents it, careless of the consequence, if 
he can only get rid of his stock. 

Of a lower social grade is the man who stands about 
selling colored prints, or picture-books, or who, at festive 
seasons, invests all his fortune in congratulatory cards, 
buying them first-hand and selling them far below shop 
prices, He is intimately allied to the dissipated-looking 
young fellow who enlarges upon the beauty and merit of 
a penny toy, and dangles a silver watch and chain jn 
the face cf omnibus passengers, 


The London gamin is more obtrusive and annoying than 
any specimen of his class to be found in other cities of 
Europe. It is impossible to shake him off Always on 
the alert, if a cab is called he is there, opening the door, 
shielding a lady’s dress from the wheel, and with his 
** Copper, sir ?” expressing his own value of the service he 
renders, If he meets with no response he will keep pace 
with the vehicle, and turn up a mile or two further on to 
suggest, ‘‘ Forgot me, I suppose, sir?’ Impadence often 
wins, and the street gamin whose only capital is his 
effrontery does a thriving trade. He is, perhaps, the best 
example that could be found of living from hand to mouth 
in the great heart of England. ‘Truly, he is most aptly 
named a street arab, for his hand is against every man, 
and every man’s against him. With no regular place 
of abode, sleeping now under the arches, now in the 
shadow of some court that is likely to escape police vigi- 
lanoe, he is at oncs a scandal to and a blight upon a 
Christian community. 

He has no parallel elsewhere. Homeless, parentleas, 
friendless, what course is open to him but a career of 
crime? To this he takes kindly in very early life. In- 
stances are on record of lads too small to look over the 
dock accused of most varied crimes, stealing being the 
very lightest of them, and committed to long sentences 
for repeated offenses. Reformatories may do something 
to mitigate this evil, but prevention is better than cure, 
and the training ships, which offer a refuge, and susbe- 
quently a respectable career, to the waifs and strays of city 
streets, are of more practical use. 

It is increasingly difficult to meet the wants of the 
lower orders, and until the probational period of the pres- 
ent educational movement has passed away, it will be im- 
possible to know, with any certainty, whether their posi- 
tion will be improved by it or not. But, as the street 
arab is the representative of the very lowest social scale, 
an effort in the right direction has been made in the 
attempt to civilize him, and employ his superabundant 
energies in the cause of the nation. 
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THE METAMORPHOSES OF THE STAG BEETLE. 


Tue Longicorn Beetles, or Stag Beetles, as they are 
sometimes called, on account of their long, cylindrical an- 
tenn, which look like horns, belong to the family of the 
Cerambycide. ‘The adults are made for walking well, and 
they have usually very strong, and, indeed, occasionally 
enormous, mandibles, differently toothed according to the 
species, and the jaws of the lower lip present many decided 
modifications of form, according to the peculiar habits of 
the insects. . 

The beetles are leaf-eaters, and the diversity in the 
structure of their mouths depends upon the nature of the 
vegetable mattors upon which they feed. The species are 
world-wide, but their abundance is in distinct relation with 
the richness of the vegctation of different countries, so that 
South America, India, Ceylon, and the Islands of Sunda 
and the Moluccas contain a great number of the most beau- 
tiful and largest capricorns. 

It is impossible to confound a beetle belonging to this 
family with that of any other. There is the greatest re- 
semblance amongst the larvee of the whole family, and they 
look like stout, elongated white worms, and the segments 
of their bodies are very much alike in all, All the seg- 
ments are a little swollen, the first, however, being the 
largest, and being covered above and below with a leathery 
plate. They have rudimentary antennm. These lJarvre live 
in the trunks and branehes of trees, and in the cellular 
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structures of some herbaceous plants. As they never come 
to the light, they are colorless, and have soft integuments ; 
but as they feed upon the wood out of which they form 
galleries, they have very strong jaws and a very stout head. 
As they do not want to walk much in a narrow gallery, 
they have no legs, or else they are in a most rudimentary 
condition, but their swollen segments enable them to 
climb, 

This history of the peculiar structures of the larva pre- 
sents striking analogies with that of the wood-eating larve of 
the Lepidoptera and Hymenoptera ; and the existence of simi- 
lar adaptations in very different insects, in order to enable 
them to live under the same conditions of existence, is very 
remarkable. But the weak jaws of Chalcophora Mariana, 


which are presumed to do the same kind of work as those {' 


of the Corambycide, must be remembered in considering 
such generalizations, The strength of the jaws of the larvie 
of the Ceranbycida differs according to the density of the 
tissue of the plant in which the particular species live. 

The abdomen of the female beetles of some genera is 
provided with an ovipositor of considerable length, by 
means of which they can insert their eggs into the crevices 
of trees or plants, in the interior of which their larvse live 
and are hatched. The larvm make a cocoon by joining 
together fragments of wood and little bits of vegetable 
tissue with their saliva, and are transformed into nymphs. 
Some of the beetles are remarkable for the emission of a 
frugrant odor not unlike that of attar of roses. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF CHEESE, 


Cheese and curdling of the milk are mentioned in the 
Book of Job. David was sent by his father, Jesse, to 
carry ten cheeses to the camp, and to look how his brothers 
fared. ‘‘ Cheese of kine ” formed part of the suppues of 
David's army at Mahanaim, during the rebellion of Absa- 
lom. Homer says that cheese formed a part of the ample 
store foand by Ulysses in the cave of Cyclops. Polyhe- 
mus, Euripides, Theocritus, and other early poeta, men- 
tion cheese. Ludolphus says that excellent cheese and 
butter were made by the ancient Ethiopians ; and Strabo 
states that some of the ancient Britons were so ignorant 
that, though they had an abundance of milk, they did not 
understand the art of making cheese. 

There is no evidence that any of these ancient nations 
had discovered the use of rennet in making cheese. They 
appear merely to have allowed the milk+o sour, and sub- 
sequently to have formed the cheese from the casein of 
the milk, after expelling the serum or whey. As David, 
when young, was able to run to the camp with ten cheeses 
and an ephahk of parched corn, the cheeses must have 
been small. 
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COFFEE CULTURE. 


Wuex Berson, the Lieutenant-General of Artillery, gave 
his coffee-plant to the Jardin des Plantes in the last cen- 
tury, he little dreamt that 600,000,000 pounds of the fruit 
would be one day produced from plantations which all 
had their origin in the samplo given by him to the Paris 
Museun, of which a shoot was carried to the West Indies, 
Nor might his sarprise have been less real had he been 
told thut at no very distant date as much as 5,000,000 
francs worth of the beverage made from the berry would 
be sold at the cafés of the boulevards, and that in 1878 the 
estimated production of coffec throughout the entire 
world would be down at 1,080,000,000 pounds, 
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ON THE RIVER. 


SIDE by side. in our tiny skiff, 
Floated along by the tide, 
My love and I watched the fading lizht 
Of the Summer eve die into the night, 
And the moon through her queendom glide 


Floating along where flexile.trees 
To the brink of the river had grown, 4 
And with drooping branches its waters brushed, 
As in mimic rapids they brawled and rushed 
O’er a fallen trunk, or a stone. 


Then I gazed by the chastened light 
In the light of my dear one’s eyes ;' us 
But they met not mine in their calm repose, 
For a troubled gleam from their depths arose, 
And her smiles had vanished in sighs. 


Then she clung to my side, and told 
Those haunting fears on my breast: 
‘‘ Beneath these waters that ripple and play, 
The tangled weed and the darkness stay, 
And the doad in its bogom. rest. 


“Side by side we may float a while- 
Calm waters and peaceful skies— 
Yet the waves of life, like this river, gleam 
But to merge our fate in the darker stream 
That under the surface lics.” 


Then I raised the drooping face of my love 
Till the moonbeams fell on her brow— ‘ 
Till the gloomy shade of the trees on the shom 
And the haze of the night she saw no mor. 
e ' Nor the treach’rous current below. 


And the light of a trusting heart came back 
To dwell in her radiant eyes— 
Now her hand clasps mine as borne by tho tid- 
Wherever it listeth, through life we glide, 
With our gaze on the changeless skies. 
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“HE 


CURSED ME WITH 
HEART’S DESIRE!" 


_ By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


KEEN fresh wind was blowing in from 
the Atlantic, bringing little particles of 
salt upon. its wings, which struck snd 
» pierced the skin like Liliputians’ arrows, 
and, as the sun sank, drove all idlers 
and loiterers from the beach to their 
. homes, and. the great driftwood fires 
roazing up almost every chimney in thio 
fishing hamlet of Kylp. But nearly « 
mile out of the village one solitary 
figure remained, when all else were 
\: } gone, seated upon a rock nestled be- 
~~ neath the shelter of the oliff, and seemed 
to have no present intention of stirring. 
It was that of a girl a little more than twenty years ol, 
one would say—tall, lithe, vigorous as tho daughter of a 
race of seamen should be, and handsome withal, in a bright, 


MY 


. dark style only forced into richer bloom by the exposure 


and exercise that would have altogether washed away tke 
delicate loveliness of a blonde. Handsome, and something ° 
more, she looked to-night, with the thick masses of lir 
rippling chestnut hair blowing out upon the wind, whcse 
pungent sting had reddened her cheeks and lips to their 
most ardent bloom, and brightened her great brown eyes 
to dazzling radiance. Salt water, too, it wus that hung upon 
the thick, curling lashes and dropped unheeded upon the 
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young and fine-looking man; dressed in ordinary sailor ; summoned by her own longing than a veritable figure of 

garb, but sq muffled about the face, by means of a great | flesh and blood. 

scarf and a low-drawn hat, that even an intimate could But, at the sound of his name, the sailor sprang forward, 

scarcely have recognized him, had he not, in advancing, seized both the hands—raised as if to ward him off—and, 

unwound the muffler and raised the hat. drawing the girl close to his breast, covered her face with 
kisses, murmuring all the while such terms of passionatg 
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endearment as soon restored the frightened color to her 
face. 

“IT told you that I would come again, dear Myra—come 
for you, I said, you remember !” cried the young man, at 
last, as Myra decidedly withdrew from his embrace. 
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boldly, and claim me in the face of God and man, and if 
John Hislop did not die from the effects of that cruel 
blow——” 

«How could I stand his boast that you should be his 
wife within the year, if he chose to marry you? And the 
boathook was in my hand already; I did not look for a 
weapon ; I had no thonght of killing him until I saw him 
lie cold and white at my feet, and you came running up, 
and bade me fly before the others came, It would have 
been no murder, even if he had died ; and he did not die.” 

** How do you know that, Mark? It is more than two 
years since——” 

‘Two years and four months, Myra.“ Oh, I have kept 

account of the time, I promise you, and have kept account 
of your promises, also, my dear! Your words were, ‘I 
am yours, dear Mark, whenever you. can come to claim 
me.’ 99 
- *¢Honorably to claim me,’ were the words, Mark, as I 
remember them,” replied the girl, sadly. ‘* And, dearly as 
I love you even now, I will never consent to become your 
wife until you dare to come into my uncle’s house, and 
claim me before God and man——” 
- “Not forgetting your cousin Alick,’’ sneered Mark Hal- 
ford, an angry color rising to his cheek, an angry light in 
his eyes. ‘‘ You see I know what has gone on in these two 
years, better than you expected.” 

*¢You can know of no harm that I have done, and if 
Alick loves me, it is not my fault, or through any encour- 
agement of mine,” said Myra, wearily, as she rose and 
drew her shaw! about her, for the sun had set now, and the 
wind was growing shrewd and chill. 

**Do not go home yet, at any rate, Myra, darling,” said 
‘her lover, eagerly, as he stepped closer to her side, and the 
evil light in his eyes grew brighter and more ominous. ‘‘I 
cannot show myself in the village, or at your uncle’s house, 
nor do I care to shorten the distance between myself and 
it just at present; but I have much more to say to you 
before we part—perhaps for ever, if you prove as inexor- 
able as you profess to be—so walk along the beach as far 
as the Cove, and then you can take the road across the 
Neck home, and not be so very late, after all. Alick can 
wait half an hour or so, can he not 2” 

*“*Oh, Mark, Mark ! why will you make it all so hard and 

bitter for both of us ?” exclaimed Myra, passionately, as 
she almost unconsciously allowed her former lover to place 
her hand upon his arm and to lead her in the direction of 
the Cove, a small inlet of the bay about a mile further 
from Kylp than the point where he had found her. 
- Halford’s answer was an earnest petition that, forgetting 
or setting aside all points of differenes; all bitter recollec- 
tions, Myra should, once forall, place her happiness in the 
keeping of one whose life should be devoted to its preser- 
vation, and fly with him that very night to a home in the 
far South, already—aos Mark declared—prepared for and 
expecting her. vee 

To this wild petition Myra steadily refused to listen, nor 
did all her lover’s earnest arguments or passionate appeals 
shake for one instant her resolve. 

**No, Mark, no!” said she, at length. ‘‘I never will be- 
come your wife, I never will see your face again, if I'can 
help it, until you come openly, as an honorable man can 
always come, and ask me at the hands of my uncle and 
guardian, an make me your wife in the sight of all men, 
and in the church where we two used to worship together 
in the deur ¢Jd days of innocence and peace. Here we are, 
at the Cove, Mark, and there is my road home, and here 
we yirt. Oh, my dear, dear love! it all depends upon 
you '’hen and where we meet acain, for von cannot, you 


dare ict, doubt my love, anu it is only in jealous madness | 
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that you can ever think of my caring for or marrying 
another man.” 

‘* And this is your last word, Myra? You positively and 
finally refuse to go with me and become my beloved and 
honored wife this very night ?” 

**T refuse, finally and absolutely, Mark.” 

‘*Then, Myra, you compel me to a course for which I 
am sincerely sorry, and would never have taken but in the 
last extremity.” 

And, stepping a little behind the astonished girl, Mark 
imitated the melancholy ory of the loon so perfectly, that 
Myra turned and Jooked at him incredulously. 

‘*'Was that you, Mark? I should have thought it cer- 
tainly was a loon if you had not been so close.” 

For reply, Mark put his arm about her waist and led her 
toward the shore. (lancing in that direction, Myra saws 
boat, manned by four stout fellows, pushing out from a 
sheltered spot behind a detached boulder, where it had lain 
hidden, and directing its course toward them. 

‘What's this, Mark ?” exclaimed she, turning sudden!y 
pale. **This boat——” 

‘Is mine, dear, sammoned by that cry, and it waits to 
take us to my ship, just outcide this harbor—the ship 
that will bear us to that fair Southern home of which I 
told-—” 

‘*But, Mark, I told you then, I tell you now, that I will 
not go; [ refuse, altogether and entirely. Take away your 
arm, sir! Surely you will not try to compel me to obey 
your will by force ?”’ 

‘‘T would never do it, Myra, if you would but Jeave it 
possible for me to pursue any other-course; but I '.ve 
sworn not to leave this place without you, and I will fulfill 
my oath, You must go, Myra—vwillingly, if you will but 
do so; but if you will not, why, then—by force, Come, 
my darling. my love, my wife—come !” 

And again he tried to urge her toward the boat, which 
was now waiting upon the beach, scarcely a rod distant ; 
but Myra drew back resolutely and indignantly. 

‘‘T never would have believed this of you, Mark Hal- 
ford !”” exclaimed she, struggling to free herself from his 
hold. ‘*Let me go this instant, or I will shriek fox: help, so 
that the whole country shall hear me!” s 

**No, you won’t, my poor child, for I shall prevent it. 
This way !” 

And by a dextrous movement the desperate man twisted 
the light shawl falling from the gir!’s shoulders about her 
head and neck, almost stifting her; and completely muffting 
the cries she furiously uttered; then, seizing her in his 
arms, he ran down the beach to the boat, stepped -intp the 
stern, tud gave the commend, ‘*Push off, and look alive, 
my lads!’ almost before Myra knew what had occurred or 
where she was. 

That night, or, rather, evening—for it was but seees 
o’clock—the Reverend Peter Hynes, the venerable clergy- 
man of the two hamlets of Kylp and Westlynn, was in- 
formed that a man stood at his door, refusing to enter, and 
asking to sce the minister at once. 

The good man went, and found a muffled figure stand- 
ing in the shacow without the door, who addressed him 
in a low and hurried voice : 

‘*A poor woman over at Kylp has sent for yon, sir, to sce 
her before she dics.” 

“What !—Martha Blount ? 
the clergyman, hastily. 

‘*T believe that’s the name the girl spoke, sir. She came 
up to the Pair of Sculls, where I am stopping for a day 
or two, and wanted the landlady to send over, and as I had 
nothing to do, I offered to go. I knowthe house well 
enough, but I didn’t mind the name.” 


Is she worse 2?” demanded 
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‘*Yes; Martha Blount, no doubt, and the girl was her 
granddaughter, Katy. Well, I will go over immedi- 
ately, and walk along with you, if you like, as it is a little 
late and dark. Won’t you come in while I put on my shoes 
and coat ?” 

But the obliging stranger preferred to stand upon the 
doorstep, and, as the reverend pastor joined him, moved 
etill further from the stream of light thrown in his direc- 
tion by the candle in the hand of the inquisitive house- 
keeper, who accompanied her master to the door. Nor 
could the priest, with all his endeavors, keep pace with his 
silent companion, or draw him into any extended conver- 
sation, even after he had secured a hearing by linking his 
arm in that of the man, who strode along, apparently in 
great haste to reach the footpath leading along the beach 
toward Kylp, and at one point skirting the little cove 
where Mark Halford’s boat had awaited him at sunset, 
and where it again was waiting now, at nearly midnight, 
for the unconscious passenger who was now led thither by 
the surly guide detailed to entrap and fetch him. 

As the ill-mated companions reached the head of the 
cove, the stranger paused, and, after peering cautiously 
into the darkness for a moment, softly called : 

‘* Bill |” 

‘All right, Jack !’’ responded a voice from the darkness, 
and presently another burly figure appeared close at hand, 
while a voice eagerly inquired, ‘‘ Did you get him, Jack ?” 

‘‘Here he be,” replied surly Jack, while poor Mr. 
Hynes, turning his bewildered head from one to the 
other, stammered feebly : 

*< What is this? Who are you, my friend ?” 

**No harm’s meant, parson,” replied the man called 
Bill, in a voice of gruff good-humor. ‘Only you’ve got 
to go along with us for a bit of a v’y’ge, and when it’s over 
you'll be brought back safo and sound, with, maybe, a 
fistful of shiners for yourself, or for your poor folks, just 
as you fancy. But come along, now !” 

‘*But Martha Blount !” exclaimed the clergyman. 

‘** Martha Blount be hanged !” replied surly Jack. ‘‘It 
was you that cheated yourself that time, old man. I never 
heard of no Martha Blount till you spoke her name. But 
come along—boat’s ready.” 

‘“‘Ready for what ? Come where ?” demanded Mr. 
Hynes, a touch of the old Adam striking through the 
habitual meekness of his voice. 

. Never you mind where, nor what for,” replied Jack, 
approaching close behind the unsuspecting old man ; and, 
suddenly lifting him from. his feet, he threw him across 
his shoulder like a sack of corn, and running down the 
beach, sprang into the bow of the boat, passed to the 
stern, set his burden carefully down, and seized an oar to 
help push off from shore, before the reverend gentleman 
in the least knew what had happened to him, 

Resistance was evidently useless, and after a few stern 
and severe words of reproof and intimations of punish- 
ment, temporal and spiritual, the ill-used clergyman sub- 
sided into silence, continuing until the boat lightly grazed 
the quarter of a long, low-lying schooner, whose black- 
painted sides and bare masts made very little show against 
the night sky. A rope ladder and several pairs of strong 
hands soon transferred the old man to the deck, whence 
he was at once led to the cabin, a small but sumptuously 
fitted apartment, with a large and elegant stateroom ex- 
tending along the whole starboard quarter, and opening 
by folding-doors into the cabin. 

As the clergyman entered and looked about him, a young 
man came forward from the stateroom and greeted him 
respectfully ; but Peter Hynes gazed at him with cold and 
displeased astonishment, 


‘*Mark Halford! Is this you, and is it by your orders 
that I have thus been insulted and kidnapped ?” 

‘It is Mark Halford, reverend sir, and it is by my 
orders that you have been brought on board my schooner 
to perform a great service to two of the lambs of your fold ; 

out if you have been insulted or maltreated by those whom 
I sent to fetch you, they shall swing for it before to-mor- 
row's sunrise.” 

‘* Man of violence and bloodshed——” began the parson, 
with uplifted hands, But at that instant another figure 
appeared on the threshold of the stateroom, a trembling 
and hesitating figure which wavered for an instant—then, 
with a great cry, came running toward the old man and 
threw herself upon her knees beside him. 

*- tyra Staines |” exclaimed he, his voice softening toa 
tone of affectionate remonstrance. ‘‘ You here! and 
why ?” 

‘‘Oh, Father Hynes, it is not my fault ; even he will tell 
you that,” moaned Myra, kissing the hand of the good 
pastor and struggliag with the tears she would not suffer 
to flow. 

‘It is true, sir,” said Mark, as the pastor glanced at 
him in stern inquiry ; ‘‘ Myra was kidnapped, as you call 
it, very much in the same fashion that you were, and with 
no more consent of her own. You know, sir, that she was 
my promised wife——” 

‘‘Before your many crimes and offenses forced her, by 
my counsel, to give up all intention of ever fulfilling that 
mistaken promise,” interposed Mr. Hynes. 

Mark waved his hand with a mocking amile. 

‘* Thanks, reverend sir, for the advice my silly girl acted 
upon only too resolutely ; for when, this afternoon, I met 
her upon the beach, and tried my best to persuade her to 
elope with me, I might as well have talked to the ruck she 
sat upon. So, having come prepared for the worst, I just 
picked her up and brought her away; and as we sail at 
sunrise, and I have no wish to make Myra mine other than 
in the regular fashion, I have sent for you—not quite in 
the regular fashion, I confeas—to request you to perform 
the ceremony, to give Myra a certificute for the satisfac- 
tion of inquiring friends and future children, and to tell 
the good people of Kylp when and how she has vanished, 
and that she has been married by her own parson in the 
most approved style. So the sooner you get to work, 
dear sir, the sooner you will be set ashore.” 

‘‘And supposing that I refuse to sanction this unhal- 
lowed connection ?” demanded the priest, sternly. 

‘*Then, my dear sir, you will be set safely ashore all the 
same, and we shall sail all the same, and Myra will be my 
wife all the same, only without the ceremony, which, I 
suppose, to her and you makes seme difference, although 
I comfess it makes none to'me, It is quite a matter for 
your own conscience and her faney, so I leave it to her to 
finish the argument, only asking you to remember that 
there is but a couple of hours’ tide left, and that in about 
an hour I shall have to send you ashore, whether or no. 
It depends upon yourself whether you leave this young 
woman Myra Staines, or make her Myra Halford ; she is 
my wife all the same.” 

‘‘And what is your wish, my poor child ?” asked the 
clergyman, turning to the girl, who had risen to her feet, 
and stood looking at her abductor with an expression of 
horror and almost loathing. 

‘‘ My wish, father, is to escape from this place in any 
possible way, even by death ; but I know that man’s reso- 
lution, I know his stubborn will, and that here among 
his creatures you and I are no more than two straws in his 
hand. He will hold me as he says he will, and lest I 


' should not find the means of self-destruction soon enough, 
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** Tell Alick, please, that Mark Halford is a pirate, and , sultry day, and Gumbo, the black cook, butler and fac- 
that his home is upon a rocky islet near the southern | totum of the peculiar household to which he belonged, 
point of Florida, Bid him warn the Government, and | set down his watet-buckets beside the spring, sheltered 
come with a ship to rescue me, and—to punish him !” thickly by a grove of tropical shrubs and trees bound 

She hissed the last words between her teeth, while her | together by Ilianas and thorny cactus, and wiping his 
uplifted eyes seemed to burn into those of the priest, who | sable brow, stooped to drink before filling the vessels for 
shook his head reprovingly. the use of the house, Still in this defenseless position, 
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Gumbo was suddenly aware of a rapid movement behind 
him, and then of two nervous hands so tightly clutched 
about his throat as to render the slightest sound impos- 
sible, and to cause both tongue and eyes to swell and 
protrude to a very disagreeable extent. 

** Do you feel this knife at your throat ? One word, and 
you're a dead mun !” whispered a voice in his ear; and 
as the cold, pungent steel of a sharp blade pressed em- 
phatically against his skin, the choking grasp was re- 
moved, and Gumbo stared amazedly up into the two faces 
‘bent closely above his own. 

One he knew ; it was that of Samaro, a vagabond In- 
dian, who had not long since been driven from the neigh- 
borhood of the house, under threat of scourging and 
hounding should he ever be found there again. The other 
was @ white man, a stranger, and one whose resolute face 
and stalwart figure conveyed the idea of a person likely 
to carry through any plan he might have undertaken. It 
was to him, therefore, that Gumbo addressed himself in 
sullen submission : 

** What you want, mas’r ?” 

‘You're house-servant at that piratical den’ sondee, are 
you not 2?” 

“V's de cap’in ‘sand de cap’in’s lady’s house-servant -- 
yes, sir.” 

‘**Captain—oh! Well, I have heard that the lady likes 
you, and trusts you.” 

Gumbo’s face cleared in an instant, as he leaped to his 
feet, still jealously guarded by Samaro with the knife, 
and demanded : 

‘*Golly, mas’r! be you dat cousin we’s been looking for 
80 long ?” 

‘*She has been expecting me, then? She has bid you 
keep on the lookout ? Yes, of course ; the Indian said she 
talked with you and with no one else, and led me here to 
wait for you.” 

And the dark, strong face of the young man softencd as 
beneath a pleasant thenght. 

‘**You, Sam! What business you got to say nuftin’ 
‘bout me, I like to know ”’ mattered the negro, clinching 
lis fists, and scowling upon the Indian, who, scarcely stir- 
ring ® muscle of his face, retorted : 

“ Nigger mn not dare tench Samaro now.” White 
man’s knife much sharp and streng.” 

‘* Attend to me, Gumbo—aend, Sam, hold your tongue. 
You would like to help your mistress, would you, and at 
the same time carn a good sum of -maney, and a berth in 
a United States gun-boat ?” 

“Like all dose, mas’r—'specially help my mistress.” 

**'Very well, then ; take her this note at ence, and bring 
me her answer. I will wait here. Be quick and cau- 
tious,” 

** Bof of ’em, mas’r ; but I must fill de buckets, or some 
of de folks will notice, Dere’s six or seven fellers and 
lots of women in de huts; all do rest are off wid de 
cap’in.” 

“Captain, indeed! Well, hurry all you know.” 

And Gumbo, tucking the penciled note under his red 
sick, hastily filled the buckets and departed, reappearing 
in about twenty minutes again with the empty buckets, 

Alick Staines and Samaro emerged from their conceal- 
ment so svon as they were certain that he was alone, and 
the former h:stily tore open and read the note the black 
enutiously produced and handed to him. It ran thus: 

“Think God, my dear cousin, that ycu have come I will my- 
self meet you at the spring soon after sunset, and tell yOu. Pas 
pans. Be very cautious. Your unhappy Mryua 


A few moments later the spring was deserted, Gumbo 
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returning with his water-pails to the house, and Alick! 


with his Indian guide, cautiously retracing his steps to the 
spot where their canoe lay hidden, while the Gadjty, the 
gunboat to which Staines was attached, cruised in the 
neighborhood, ready to take off the young man, or tosend 
a boat’s crew ashore to his aid so soon as a preconcerted 
signal should be given. 

For Father Hynes had faithfully delivered Myra’s mes- 
sage to her cousin, and Alick, who had made one cruise 
ina United States frigate, and knew in what quarter to 
make his application, soon succeeded in obtaining the de- 
tail of a gunboat to cruise the Southern waters in quest ef 
& pirate schooner already reported as harboring there ; 
while he himself, having told the story of his cousin’s ab- 
duction in a manly and straightforward fashion appreci- 
ated by the secretary who paused to listen to it, received 
& semi-Official position on board, quite adequate to his ex- 
pectations and wishes. 

Thus it came about that, having landed upon the Flori- 
dan coast for exploration, Alick fell in with Samaro, who 
soon showed himself able not only to betray the haunt of 
the pirates, but to guide their enemies thither safely and 
secretly, and also to give late and minute news of Myra’s 
life and condition. 

The meeting of the two cousins behind the hidden 
fountain was one of the most intense emotion, Alick not 
concealing his thirst for Mark Halford’s life, or his horror 
at the ravages which grief, remorse, watching and fasting 
had wrought in Myra’s beauty, while she, sternly putting 
aside all pity or sympathy, seemed bent on vengeance 
alone, and detailed the plan she had been for months per- 
fecting with o clearness and precision that left nothing for 
her rescuers to do but to follow it implicitly. His parting 
words were: 

‘*Remember, now, Alick. You have the chart of the 
islands and the channels, and where I have made the red 
cross will be a safe and hidden harbor for the Gadjy to 
remain in until the ask comes in and is safely anchored 
and dismasted. Then, when you see the fire on the point, 
you will send your two boats’ crews ashore, and bring 
round the (ra?/y, and you know the secret entrance to the 
fortress, as they call their den ; and, once in, Alick, spare 
none— no, not one—not one, Alick—and my only hope is 
that I shall be killed among the rest.” 

Nearly two weeks more went quietly by, and then, one 
moonlight night, the Hash came quietly gliding in through 
the tortuous channel leading to her hidden haven, and al- 
most before her anchor had grappled the mangrove-roots 
carpeting her dock, her captain was on shore, and speed- 
ing toward the artfully hidden and high-walled retreat not 
inaptly called the fortress, and within whose walls were 
sheltered his own house, the magazines of ammunition and 
provisions, and a row of hats fora refuce in time of trouble 
for the women and children, who ordinarily dwelt in a 
disorderly nest of cabins close beside the shore. 

That night Mark Halford was aroused from his first 
heavy slumber by a hand upon his shoulder. He opened 
his eyes to find his wife seated beside him fully dressed, 
her white, stern face bent resolutely upon him. 

‘*Rise, Mark, rise and dress yourself, There is work in 
hand for you to do,” scid she, slowly. 

The man rose to his feet with the quick apprehension 
habitual to those who carry their lives in their hands and 
feel themselves for ever hannted by the offended law. 

“What is it, Mvra? What have you heard or seen— 
where is the danger ?” demanded he, hastily clcthing and 
arming himc<elf as he spoke, 


‘“‘T have heard and seen nothing,” replied Myra, coldly. 


“But it is past the hour, and I know that the avenger is 


“HE CURSED ME WITH MY HEART’S DESIBE.” 


at hand. Samson, the Philistines be upon thee, and I am 
the Delilah who has invited them.” 
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ycur rage when you found what T had done; and when 
you would not, and when you said you left me forgiveness 


She stood up white and defiant before him, and her eyes ; and contempt—— Oh, Mark, Icaunot bear it! 1 cannot! 


turned meaningly upon the dirk he at this moment was | Kill me, my husband, kill me betore they come, or 


thrusting into hts belt. 

‘¢ You have betrayed me, Myra? ‘You ?” 

**Yes, I, Mark Halford. I have sold you and all your 
den of pirates to the Government, and at this instanta 
band of men, with Alick Staines at their head, are waiting 
my last signal to burst in upon you through a secret pass- 
age wrought under my orders, and closed only by a door 
of which Alick has the key. Your hour has come, Mark, 
and you must dic, leaving me to become the wife of your 
executioner.” 

‘* By heavens, that, at least, shall never be !”’ exclaimed 
Halford, snatching the dirk from its sheath and seizing 
Myra by the arm. 

She made no resistanoe, only closed her eyes, and rap- 
idly murmured some words, inaudible to human ears. 

Halford raised the weapon above his head, then snd- 
denly flung it from him, released his wife’s arm, and fold- 
ing his own, strode suddenly across the chamber, and 
stood staring from the window into the sultry, starless 
night. 

Myra stood regarding him for a moment, then went to 
pick up the dagger and brought it to him. 

‘““What! know that you are betrayed, sold, mocked at 
by your wife and her lover, and not dare to revenge your- 
self! Not man enongh to care that your murderer should 
inherit your wife !” 

He turned and looked at her long and silently, then 
slowly said : 

‘‘I see. You wish for my death, but you dare not meet 
the remorse that awaits you for having given me over to 
the assassin. You wish to taunt me into killing you first. 
Well, I will not do it. Bea silent and quiet now. You 


have secured the doors and windows before wakening me. - 


Your accomplices have already arrived, for I hear them 
below. When they appear I shall know how to sell my 
life, and to you I leave my forgiveness and my contempt. 
Now, let me alone ; your vengeance is certain.” 

Bunt she, falling suddenly at his feet, embraced his 
knees, all the passion of her mood bursting into sobs and 
tears, while she cried: 

‘“$Oh, Mark, Mark, kill me! Kill me, if ever you loved 
or cared for me, for I cannot live and know that it is I 
who have given you to death! Oh, Mark, I love you, [ 
have always loved you !” 

Then, indeed, the icy calmness of his manner changed 
to a passion that stilled hers as the fierce thunderstorm 
calms the raging of the sea. Catching her up in his arms, 
he held her upright, and gazed deep into her streaming 
eycs. 

vt You love me, Myra! You love me still, and never 
have ceased to reproach and taunt me since the day I 
brought you hither !” 

‘¢ Because I loved yon so, Mark, and could not forgive 
mvself or you that I still loved when I ought to hate you. 
I prayed and begged God so much while you were gone, 
to bring you back, and I said to Him that I would rather 
have hell with you than heaven without you, and at last 
He lost patience, and cursed mo with my heart’s desire, 
and brought you back, and allowed you to carry me away 
in my own despite; and then, when I found what yon 
were, and thit I was your wife against my own will, I 
hated you, and thought that my only wish was to give 
you up and have you punished ; but, oh, Mark ! I never 
meant to listen to even cne word of love from Alick, or 
apy other man living, and I hoped you would kill me in 


No, I have a thought—it is not too late ; these windows 
are directly over the wall, and below is a dense thicket. 
Here is the key of the gratings I so vilely locked, lest you 
should escape. Make haste, Mark; tie these sheets to- 
gether, and we will escape together, you and I! The 
negro is waiting with his canoe for me, and we will reach 
the mainland and be safely hidden before morning, and 
then we will escape, and you will lead another life, and 
we will yet be happy, dearest, dearest Mark——” 

‘‘Stop, Myra, beloved wife! It is useless to make 
these preparations, these plans. I shall never desert the 
poor, ignorant fellows whom my counsel, my leadership, 
has led where they stand to-night—if they must die, I 
shall die with them. Do you see this ?” 

And hastily unscrewing what seemed but a mere orna- 
mental projection in the molding of a window, Halford 
showed the end of a bit of string with a small ring at- 
tached, hidden in the cavity beneath it. 

‘¢ What is it, Mark ?” gasped Myra. 

**To the end of this line is attached a percussion-cap 
resting upon an iron rod imbedded in a cask of powder. 
Pull this ring out and let it snap back, and this house, with 
all it holds, is blown to atoms. I shall wait until your 
friends enter this room ; I shall kill as many of them as I 
can, and then I shall pull this ring. First of all, how- 
ever, Myra, beloved and darling of my life, I shall avail 
myself of this window you have unlocked, and lower you 
through it to a place of safety. Live, dearest—live to 
pray for my imperiled soul and for——” 

‘* Hark, Mark! They are tired of waiting for the signal, 
and are unlocking the secret door. Kiss me, my husband 
—kiss me once more, the last time, and then——’’ 

She threw her arms around his neck, pressed her lips to 
his, and, while yet he folded her close, close to his heart, 
she extended a hand behind him, seized the brass ring, 
and pulled it sharply. 


% * % * * % 


In the dim morning light old Gumbo, peering among 
the smoking ruins, came upon the blackened and wounded 
but still breathing body of a man, and, dragging him toa 
spot of safety and shelter, applied such restoratives as 
were at hand until he moved and opened his eyes, 

‘‘It’s me, Mas’r Alick—poor old Gumbo; and ’sides 
yon and me, dere ain’t a livin’ man on de island. De gun- 
bost came up and seized de Flush, and de fellers all got 
killed or took prisoners, ’cept dem dat runned away, and 
a great lot was killed ‘long wid de explosion, and de Gadfly 
all ready for sail, only I termined to look once more for 
you, and somethin’ dat was her’n; and look !” 

He held up, as he spoke, a little broken chain, to which 
was attached the small gold cross Myra had always worn 
since her dying mother clasped it around her neck; and 
Alick Staines, pressing the holy emblem to his lips, wept, 
as trong men must sometimes weep, thoso tears of agony 
which burn deep, deep into the soul, and whose traces aro 
never effaced. 

“© Ts that all, Gumbo ?” asked he, at length. 

‘© All, mas’r. De whole house, and all dat was in it, 
was blown into de air. I found de chain over bv de spring, 
and saved it for you. Came, mas’r; dere’s no more to do 
here.” 

And, leaning upon tho shoulder of the faithfnl black, 
Alick ston] for a few sad moments gazing unon the black- 
ened, smoking heup of fragmentary ruin beneath which 
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his love lay buried, and then tarned away with covered 
face and tottering steps. 

Half an hour later the Gadfly cautiously steamed out of 
the channel, followed by the Flash, with her prize-crew, 
and the lonely pirate isle was left to the desolation, the 
ruin and the evil reputation which ever since have been 
its only occupants. 


INDIA. 


Invra! land of the “lac”; of idols with diamond eyes ; 
of the Koh-i-noor; of nabobs and nuggets; of gold-en- 
shrined rajahs, and bejeweled begums ; of bungalows and 
compounds ; of Himalayas and howdahs ; of the punkah 
and the puggaree ; of tiffins and tigers ; of chotohassaree and 
currie ; El Dorado of British younger sons ; liver-destroying 
and bitter-beer consuming. India! with a history dating 
fourteen centuries before the birth of Christ ; with a civil- 
ization akin to the marvelous ; with buildings which defy 
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the craft of all the architects of the present time; with 
religions strong as Holy Writ. Land of jungles and ele- 
phants! The very word chinks upon the ear like gold 
coin. It breathes spices and odors ; it flings before the 
flashing gaze of the imagination a series of dazzling pic- 
tures, supremely rich, gorgeously magnificent. 

In the ancient region of Brahmavartta are found the 
first landmarks of Indian history, and, although actual 
facts have been clouded over by the lapse of ages, by 
myths, and by the license of the poet, enough still remains 
to make the country classic ground in the eyes of Hindoos, 
and not wholly uninteresting to others. 

Of the earliest period of the history of India, little is 
known with certainty. The sacred writings of the Hin- 
doos give to their ancient history an incredible chronology, 
extending over millions of years, and treat of heroes, kings 
and dignitaries, in most instances probably merely mythi- 
cal or fabulous. It is the general opinion of the best au- 
thorities that the Hindoos were not the first inhabitants of 
the country, but were an invading race, who subdued and 
enslaved the aborigines, who 
are still represented by rade 
tribes in the central and 
southern parts of India—such 
as the Bheels, the Kolees, the 
Gonds and the Shanars, The 
distinction of caste did not 
exist among these people, 
and their religion seems to 
have consisted of the worship 
. of a variety of spiritual 
deities, 

The Aryan Hindoos are 
supposed to have entered 
the country from the north- 
west, probably from regions 
between the Hindoo Koosh 
and the Caspian Sea. They 
brought with them the Brah- 
minical religion, and formed 
the institution of caste by 
dividing themselves into the 
three higher castes of Brah- 
mins, Kshatriyas and Vais- 
yas, while the conquered 
people constituted the Su- 
dras, or servile caste. 

It is not known at what 
period this invasion took 
place, but it was undoubtedly 
prior to the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.c. The language of 
the conquerors was probably 
the Sanskrit, in which their 
sacred books were written. 
The Vedas, supposed to have 
been compiled about the 
fourteenth century B.c., are 
esteemed the holiest. 

Two great dynasties—the 
kings of the race of the sun, 
who reigned in Ayodah, the 
modern Oude, and the race 
of the moon, who reigned in 
Pruyag, the modern Allaha- 
bad—figure in the legends 
of their early history, and 
their contests are recorded 
in the poem known as the 
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‘t Mahabharata.” The most celebrated of these sovereigns 
was Ruma, or Ramchunder, who is supposed to have lived 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century n.c. His deeds are 
the subject of the great epic poem, the ‘‘ Ramayana.” 

Subsequently, long civil wars raged amongst the princes 
‘of the lower race, which culminated in a preat battle, where 
the armies of fifty-six kings fought for eighteen days. 

The first event in the history of India of which we have 
an authentic account, was the invasion by the Persians, 
under King Darins, about 518-521 n.c. Long before the 
invasion of India by Alexander the Great, the Greeks trav- 
eled there in search of knowledge; for there, more than 
two thousand four hundred years ago, says Voltaire, ‘‘the 
celebrated Pilpay wrote his moral fables, that have since 
been translated into all languages. All subjects whatever 
bave been treated, by way of fable or allegory, by the Ori- 
entals, and particularly the Indians.” Hence it is that 
Pythagoras, who studied among them, and Pachymerus, a 
Greek of the thirteenth century, expressed themselves in 
the spirit of Indian parables, 

India bad long been subject to the Berstani: and Alex- 
ander, the avenger of Greece and the conqueror of Darius, 
led his army into that part of India which had been tribu- 
tary to his enemy. Though his soldiers were averse to 
penetrating into a region so remote and unknown, Alexander 
had read in the ancient fables of Macedonia that Bacchus 
and Hercules, each a son of Jupiter, as he believed himself 
to be, had marched as far, so he determined not to be out- 
done by them ; and thus the year 327 ac. saw his legions 
entering India by what is now called the Candahar route, 
the common track of the ancient caravans from northern 
India to Agra and Ispahan. 

Encountering incredible difficulties, and surmounting 
innumerable duagers, he marched across the ‘‘ Land of the 
Five Waters,” now named the Punjaub, to the banks of the 
Hydaspis, a tributary of the Indus, and the Hyphasis. 
‘**No country,” says Robertson, in his “ Historical Disqui- 
sitions.” ‘‘be had hitherto visited was so populous and so 
well cultivated, or abounded in so many valuable produc- 
tions of nature and of art, as that part of India through 
which he led his army ; but when he was informed in every 
place, and probably with exaggerated description, how 
much the Indus was inferior to the Ganges, and how far 
all that he had hitherto beheld was surpassed in the happy 
regions through which that great river flows, it is not won- 
derful that his eagerness-to view and take possession of 
them should have prompted him to assemble his soldiers, 
and propose that they should resume their march toward 
that quarter where wealth, dominion and fame awaited 
them.” 

By this expedition of the adventurous Greeks, a sudden 
light was thrown upon the vast nations of the East; 
though the accounts given by Nearchus of all he saw— 
the serpents, the banian-tree, the birds that spoke like 
men (unless he meant the parrots) were greatly exagger- 
ated. Alexander left behind some of his hardiest Macedo- 
nians to keap possession of the conquered country on the 
banks of the Indus; but his death, which happened 
shortly after his retreat, hastened the downfall of the Per- 
sian power in Hindostan. 

Strabo and others refer to the Indian sects of philoso- 
phers, and the peculiar lives led by the Brahmins, to- 
gether with the piety of their half-crazed ascetics, called 
“ukirs ; of the sclf-immolation named the sullee; and their 
magnificent and wonderful fairs, festivals and gatherings 
for religions purposes, which successive foreign conquests 
and the miogling of foreign blood have all left to-day un- 
changed as when the trumpets of the Macedonians pro- 
claimed tho fall of Porus, 
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During those dark ages that followed the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, the Oriental trade wifh Eu- 
rope, small though it was, became greatly diminished ; but 
some of the productions of the East hud been necessary 
for, and consecrated to, the services of the Church. Even 
in the remote island of Great Britain, and in the poor, 
semi-barbarous Saxon period, the Venerable Bede had 
collected in his bleak Northern monastery at Jarrow some 
of the spices and scented woods of the East. At the dawn 
of England's civilization, in the reign of Alfred the Great, 
English mariners are said to have found their way to the 
coast of Malabar. There, in the sixth century, a merchant 
of Syria settled with his family, and left his religion, 
which was Nestorian; and as these Eastern sectarians 
multiplied, they called themselves Christians of St. Thomas. 

Vasco de Guma’s discovery of the way to India by tho 
Cape of Good Hope in 1498—where, according to Camo- 
ens, he saw the Spirit of the Mountain and the Storm— 
led to a great commercial revolution. The Fastern trade, 
which hitherto had had its emporiums at Constantinople, 
Venice and Amalfi, whither goods were conveyed frem 
India, Persia and Asia Minor, or by way of the Red Sea, 
was turned into the Deccan and a new channel. Hence 
the most valuable part of that important trade was placed 
in the hands of the Portuguese merchants and conquerorr, 
who, by holding the Straits of Malacca, secured the com- 
merce of the Indian Archipelago, and monopolized it 
from all Europe during the sixteenth century ; till, the 
English, Dutch and French beginning to find their way 
round the dreaded ‘‘ Cape of Storms,” and to appear on 
the shores of India, the Portuguese lost their influence as 
rapidly as they had won it. 

Jn 1588, the year of the Armada, one of the bravest 
navigators of the Elizabethan age, Captain Thomas Cav- 
endish, returned after a two years’ exploration of the Mo- 
lucea Isles, where he had been kindly received by the na- 
tives, who assured him that they were quite as willing to 
trade with the English as with the Portuguese. He and 
others applied for a small squadron for India, but tho 
English Government did not think the subject deserving 
of consideration. 

The first genuine English expedition to India partook 
more of the piratical than the commercial element, and 
was rather a species of cruise against the Portuguese. It 
was fitted out in 1591, but it never caw India; and after 
three years of wreck and disaster, almost the sole sur- 
vivor, Lancaster, arrived at Rye, a ruined man. 

Another expedition sailed the same yeur under Captain 
Wood. He was bearer of a letter from Queen Elizabeth 
vaguely addressed to the Emperor of China. The last 
survivor of this fleet of three vessels was heard at 
Porto Rico in 1601. 

It was not until the great Sir Francis Drake captured 
five large Portuguese caravels, laden with the richest pro- 
ducts of India, belonging to certain merchants of Turkey 
and the Levant, and brought from Bengal, Agra, Lahore, 
Pegu and Malacca—and undoubted intelligence of tho 
wealth of the country had begun to flow in through other 
channels—that any anxiety was manifested by the Eng- 
lish to participate in the riches of the East; and tho 
departure of the first Dutch expedition in 1595 under Cor- 
nelius Hootman, their natural pride and rivalry were thor- 
oughly aroused. In one of thase five caravels taken at 
the Azores, named the St, Philip, there were found many 
papers and documents from which the English fully 
learned the vast value of Indian merchandise, and also tko 
method of trading in the Eastern world. 

Accordingly a company was suggested for that purpose 


| in 1599, the vetitioners being certain worthy knights and 
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aldermen of London, numbering fourteen, and upward of 
two hundred more, being those ‘‘ of suche persons as have 
written with their owne handes, to venture in the pre- 
tended voiage to the Este Indias (the whiche it maie 
please the Lorde to prosper), and the somes they will ad- 
venture—xxij September 1599.” 

Such was the origin of that wonderful commercial body of 
merchants who, in time to come, were to carry the British 
colors to the slopes of the Himalayas, to Burmah, Ava, 
Java, and through the gates of Pekin. The sum sub- 
scribed amounted toa little over $150,000, and a committee 
of fifteen was depute? to manage it. They were formed 
into ‘‘a body corporate and politic ” by the title of ‘‘The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London, Trading 
in the East Indies,” 

‘‘Few great things have had a smaller beginning than 
that stupendous anomaly,” the British Empire in India, It 
was in the course of 1612, in the reign of James, that the 
agents of the Company timidly established their first little 
factory at Surat. At this period, the nominal sovereigns 
of the whole of India, and the real masters and tyrants of 
a good part of it, were the Mohammedanized Mogul 
Tartars—a people widely different in origin, manners, law 
and religion from the Hindoos, the aboriginal, or ancient, 
inhabitants of the country. 

The Company was allowed to build a factory at the 
mouth of the Hooghly, by a firman from the Emperor 
Shah Zchan, granted in 1634. In 1699 the whole of Bom- 
bay was ceded to them by Charles II., who had acquired 
it as part of the dowry of his wife, the Infanta of Portugal. 
It was in Bengal, however, that the Company began to ac- 
quire military and politiea! power. They moved the fac- 
tories on the Hooghly to Calcutta in 1698. They took 
‘with them paid bodies of native troops, who were called 
Sepoys, and were armed and trained in the European 
manner, and with the aid of these mercenaries they soon 
acquired a considerable degree of influence in the country. 
; in 1744, France and England being at war in Europe, 
hostilities broke out between the English and I’rench in 
India, Clive came to the front on the part of the former, 
while Bussy displayed admirable generalship on the part 
of the latter. In the year 1756 Surajah Dowlah seized 
upon Calcutta, and clapped 146 of the English into the 
‘Black Hole,” where all but twenty-three persons per- 
ished in a single night by suffocation. 

Tho student of the modern history of India is familiar 
with the names of Warren Hastings, who was elected Gov- 
ernor-General of India, Hyder Ali, and his son, Tippoo Saib. 
Lord Cornwallis, who figured so prominently during our 
War of Independence, conducted a war against Tippoo Suib 
with such energy that he compelled the latter to cede about 
one-half of his dominion, and to pay in money $16,000,000. 
In the war which broke out in 1803 between the English 
and the Mahrattas, Sir Arthur Wellesley, the Duke of Wel- 
lington of the future, and hero of Waterloo, did signal 
service, making a name that was afterward to be em- 
blazoned on the bead roll of illustrious warriors. 

The annexation of Sinde, in 1843, was followed by the 
wars with the Sikhs, who had been organized into a pow- 
erful military State by their great sovereign, Runjeet 
Singh. These hostilities led to the annexation by the 
English of the Panjaub. 

The next important event in the history of India was 
one which attracted the attention of mankind in all qaar- 
ters of the globs, and forms, unquestionably, the most im- 
pressive incident in the annals of British India. This was 
the great Sepoy revolt. 

The year 1857-8 was the Hindoo Sumbnt 1914, in which 
fell the centenary of Plassy, and Hindoo astrologers had 


pas g predicted that in this year the power of the East 
ia Company would terminite for ever. In the early 
part of 1857 it became apparent that a mutinouS spirit had 
crept into the Bengal army. The military authorities had 
resolved to arm the Sepoys with Enfield rifles, and a new 
kind of cartridge, greased, in order to adapt it to the rifle 
bore, was introduced into many of the schools of musketry 
instruction, A feport spread among the native troops 
that, as the cartridges in loading had to be torn with the 
teeth, the Government was about to compel them to bite 
the fat of pigs and of cows, the former of which would be 
a defilement to a Mussulman, and the latter would bo a 
sacrilege in tho eyes of a Hindoo. The wildest excitement 
prevailed for a time, but the substitution of the old for 
the new cartridges temporarily prevented an outbreak. 
Meanwhile, though the greased cartridges had not been 
used elsewhere, the ory of danger. to caste and creed was 
raised in many other stations, Disturbances occurred on 
February 19th at Burrumpoor, on March 29th at Barrach- 
poor, where the first blood of the revolt was shed—the 
leader in the revolt being a private Sepoy in the Thirty- 
fourth Regiment, named Mungal Pandy—and April 24th 
at Meerut. 

On May 10th a formidable rising took place at the latter 
station. The Europeans were massacred, and the muti- 
neers marched to Delhi, where the garrison fraternized 
with them, and a second butchery was committed. In tho 
northwest provinces simultaneous risings took place, and 
Benares, the sacred city on the Ganges, was in revolt on 
June 4th. On June 27th took place the horrible massacre 
at Cawnpore, under Nana Sahib, Rajahof Bithoor. Luck- 
now, the capital of Oude, mutinied. The Punjaub was 
saved by the administrative capacity of Sir John Laurence, 
Tho Presidency of Bombay was but little disturbed, and 
that of Madras was tranquil, with scarcely an exception. 
Delhi was stormed September 14th, after a siege of three 
months. ‘Two sons and two grandsons of the King were 
made prisoners by Captain Hodson, who shot them with his 
own hand. Cawnpore and Lucknow were taken from tho 
rebels, and Gwalior was the last great battle of the cam- 
paign. The whole population was disarmed in the course 
of the Spring and Summer. One thousand three hundred 
and twenty-seven forts were destroyed, and 1,367,406 stand 
ofarmscaptured. Of the number of Europeans killed and 
wounded during this mutiny no accurate estimate can bo 
procured. Hundreds of English women and children 
were put to death after horrible-outrages, many stories of 
which were, perhaps, fictions or exaggerations, though, 
unhappily, the substantial truth of the accounts of these 
atrocities cannot be doubted, 

One very important result of the mutiny was the trans- 
fer of the government of India from the East India Com- 
pany to the direct authority of the British Crown. This 
was accomplished by an Act of Parliament, providing sub- 
stantially for the system.of administration which now 
exists, The creation of Queen Victoria os Empress of 
India may also be said to be an outcome of the new stato 
of things. 

The extreme length of India, from north to south, is 
1,900 miles, and its extreme breadth from eust to west, ex- 
clusive of British Burmah, about 1,700 miles. The Em- 
pire of India, with its feudatory States, embraces a terri- 
tory of 1,556,836 square miles, with a population of not 
less than two hundred mitlions. The climate varies from 
that of the temperate zone in the Himalayas to the tropical 
heat of the lowlands ; on the central and southern table. 
lands the climate is comparatively mild, the thermometer 
falling as low as the freezing point in Winter ; but on the 
great plains which contain the principal cities and the 
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bulk of the population, the heat during the greater part of | blow half the year from the southwest, and the other half 
the year is excessive, frequently rising to 100° and 110° | from the northeast, The southwest monsoon begins in 
Fahrenheit. the South of Hindostan early in June, and in the North 

A marked influence is exercised on the climate and | somewhat later. It brings with it from the Indian Ocean 
seasons of Hindostan by the winds called Monsoons, which | floods of rain, which continue to fall at intervals until the 
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endof September. During the rainy season the fall of 
rain in Bengul is from fifty to eighty inches, The north- 
east monsoon begins about the middle of October, and 
brings rain from the Bay of Bengal, which falls in tor- 
rents on the Coromandel coast until the middle or end of 
December, during which period the opposite coast of the 
peninsula enjoys fair weather and northerly breezes. 
From December to June is the dry season, during which 
little rain falls. 

In none of the fine arts, except architecture, have the 
HUindoos attained much eminence. Their paintings are of 
very litle merit, though the walls of temples, of palaces, 
and of the better class of private dwellings, aro often orna- 
mented, at great cost, with pictures illustrating the char- 
acters and events of their mythology. More attention has 
been prid to sculpture {Lan to painting, and in the 
temples, cut from the living rock, great numbers of stat- 
nes are contained, somo single figures and others large 
groups. 

Tn many districts of India splendid monuments of arch- 
itecture abound, mostly the work of past ages, and many 
of remote antiquity, such as the temples of Jain and 
Ajmeer, and elsewhere, some of which were built long 
before the Christian era, and are distinguished not only for 
size and splendor of ornamentation, but for symmetry, 
beauty of proportion, and refinement of taste. The 
mosques, palaces and tents erected by the Mohammedan 
emperors are the finest specimens of the Saracenic style 
of architecture in the world. Those at Agra, Delhi and 
Lucknow are especially remarkable for their delicacy, 
beauty aid taste. The most wonderful structures in the 
country a:c probably the great rock temples in the west- 
ern part of Deccan and those near Bombay. 

Benares is celebrated as being the ecclesiastical capital 
of the Hindoos. It is situated on the left bank of tho 
Ganges, 390 miles northwest of Calcutta, and 75 miles 
east of Allahabad. It is the metropolis of a district of the 
same name, which forms a part of the northwest provinces, 
Although eo far inland, the altitade of Benares abcve the 
sea level is only about three hundred feet. <A bridge of 
boats crosses the river to the railway station on the oppo- 
site bank. Tho width of the Ganges here varies with the 
season, sometimes exceeding half a mile. 

The ascent from the river-margin to the city is very 
stecp, and is for the most part occupied by long and hand- 
somo flights of broad stone steps, called ghauts. These 
terraces are tho favorite resort of tho Hindoos in all their 
outdoor puvsuits, Above these riso the palaces, mosques, 
towers and temples of the city, which, as scen from the 
Ganges in their massive and gorgeous architecture, present a 
striking and impressive picture of Oriental grandeur. The 
interior of Benares, however, is by no means go attractive, 
the houses being high and closely built, with no streets 
wide enough to permit the passage of carriages. The 
lottier and better class of dwellings are built of brick, and 
have an interior courtyard, but many of the houses are 
simply cabins of dried mud, roofed with tiles. 

Benares has been appropriately termed the Mecca of the 
Hindoos, A true Brahmin rezards it as the holiest spot on 
earth, and belioves that future blessedness is secure to the 
worst of men who aro fortunate enough to die within its 
precincts. Hundreds of invalids aro brought to Benares 
to be sanctificd by so enviable a death. Even the water of 
the sacred Ganges is holier here than elsewhere, and quan- 
tities of it arc taken from the ghauts and conveyed by pious 
pilgrims to every part of India, 

Along the terraced riverside, fires are continually burn- 
ing, on which smolder the bodies of the recent dead. The 
sacted Drabuu., bulls roam io large numbers through the 


narrow strects at will, frequently disputing the right of 
way with foot-passexgers, There are not fewer than one 
thousand Hindoo temples in the city. The golden temple 
of Shiva, the reigning deity of Benares, is one of the most 
celebrated, but is neither beautiful nor attractive. 

The Dhoorga Kond, the famous temple of the racred 
monkeys, although ostensibly devoted to the worship of 
the goddess Dhoorga, is in reality the dwelling of swarms 
of large ycllow monkeys, who overrun a quarter of the 
city. They are maintained and carefully tended by the 
Brahmins, who imagine them to possces certain holy attri- 
butes. The temple overlooks one of the finest tracts in 
India. 

The Hindoos are the dominant race in Benares, consti- 
tuting nine-tenths of the population. On important reli- 
gious occasions, throngs of pilgrims, sometimes to the 
number of 100,000, come from all parts of Hindostan to 
visit the Holy City. The Mohammedan mosques in 
Benares number more than 300, that built by Aurungzebe 
in the seventeenth century being the most prominent. I€ 
occupies the site of an ancient Hindoo temple in the centre 
of the city. Its 28 minarets rise euch 232 feet above the 
surface of the Ganges, the foundations extending to the 
water’s edge. The architecture of the building is vari- 
ously described as beautiful and unattractive. ‘The ob- 
servatory of Jai Singh, established during the Mogul su- 
premacy, is a massive structure, furnished with curicts 
astronomical instruments and ancient Oriental drawings of 
the celestial heavens, 

A Hindoo Sanskrit college was founded in 1792, to 
which an English department was added in 1832, provid- 
ing instruction in mathematics, history, belles-lettres and 
pelitical economy. There are other Hindoo and Moham- 
medan schools, and several Christian foreign missions, A 
court of civil and criminal justice is maintained by the 
British Government. Sccrole, the British settlement, 
containing the official residences and cantonments, lies 
between two and three miles out of the native town. It is 
an unhealthy station, and much dreaded by European 
troops. The manufactures of Benares comprise cottons, 
woolens, silks and magnificent gold brocades. The city 
is the centre of a lurge provincial trade in fine shawls, 
muslins and diamonds, which articles, in addition to its 
own manufactures, form the principal exports. It is also 
a great mart of distribution for European goods, 

The modern City of Benares dates from the period of 
Mohammedan ascondency in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, but the ruins found in the vicinity indi- 
cate a much earlier origin. The Hindoos believe Benares 
to have been founded at the creation of the world. It is 
noteworthy that three great religions flourished there : 
Buddhism, the founders of which there began to propagate 
their faith ; Mohammedanism, which was temporarily domi- 
nant ; and@® Brahminism, which has regained its suprem- 
acy. The district of Benaros has an area of about one 
thousand square miles, and a population estimated at 
800,000. It is abundantly watered by the Ganges, Goom- 
tee, and many smaller streams, 

The climate is cliaracterized by violent extremes of tem- 
perature, with a mean of 77° Fahrenheit, and an average 
rainfall of more than thirty inches. The country is fer- 
tile, and well cultivated, producing abundant crops of sugar, 
opium and indigo. It was ceded to the East India Com- 
pany in 1775, by the King or Nawaub of Oude—who ac- 
quired it after the destruction of the Mogul Empire—on an 
agreement providing for the payment of a certain tribute. 
The East India Company in 1776 granted the district to 
Rajah Cheyt Sinch, This agreement was broken by War- 
ren Hastings, and its violatiuu was one of the charges on 
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which he was subsequently impeached, an impeachment 
made memorable by the magnificent speech of Richard 
Briosley Sheridan. 

Lucknow, the capital of the Province and former King- 
dom of Oude, is situated on the River Goomtee, about 580 
miles northwest of Calcutta. The population is about 
235,000. The Goomtee is here crossed by three bridges, 
one of iron, one of stone and one of boats. A distant view 
of the city, with its numerous turrets and pinnacles, con- 
veys an impression of splendor surpassed by few Indian 
cities. But this is somewhat lessened by a closer inspec- 
tion of its numerous narrow, filthy streets, and mean mud 
or bamboo houses, thatched with straw. 

The streets are generally ten or twelve feet below the 
level of the shops on each side, but the English qaarter is 
well built, and adorned with gardens. In contrast with 
the dwellings of the native population, there are many pub- 
lic buildings of remarkable beauty. The Shah Nujeef, or 
- JTmambanag, is a fantastic brick structuro, coated with white 
cement, and topped with several Moslem minarets and 
pointed Hindoo domes. It consists of a number of build- 
ings surrounding two courts, which are entered by mag- 
nificent gateways. The name Imambana denotes a kind of 
edifice erected by Mobammedans of the Shiah sect for tho 
celebration of the festival of the Mohurram. Of the five 
royal palaces in the city, the principal are the Fureed 
Buksh, a long range of buildings on the river-bank, more 
remarkable for size than beauty, and the Kaiserbagh. The 
Kings of Oude had also many magnificent palaces in the 
neighborhood, the most superb of which is the Dilkoosha— 
Heart’s Delight—about two miles toward the south of the 
city. The Begum Kothee is a collection of palatial edifices 
formerly occupied by native princes, ‘‘Constantia” is 
the name given toa curious mansion, loaded with incon- 
gruous ornaments, which was erected by the French ad- 
venturer, Claude Martin, who went to India as a private 
soidier, and ros3 to great power and opulence under the 
native Government. A better monument is the Martin- 
itre, a college for half-caste children. An English church, 
an observatory and a hospital are the principal buildings. 
The Church of England, the Methodist: Episcopal Church 
of the United States, and the Roman Catholic Church 
have missions at Lucknow. 

The British residency was destroyed during the siege at 
the time of the mutiny of 1857. Since that event, many 
changes have also been made in the plan of the city, as 
whole streets have been pulled down in accordance with 
the system of defense adopted by the British in 1858. 
Lucknow is now connected with the East India Railway— 
with Calcutta and Delhi by the Oude and Rohilcund Rail- 
wy, a branch line to Cawnpore, 

During the mutiny of 1857, the British garrison in 
Lucknow, numbering about 1,700 men, was besieged by 
about 10,000 mutineers. After twelve weeks’ defense, 
during which the British lost Sir Henry Laurence, their 
commander, and sufferel from the ravages of cholera, 
smallpox and fevers scarcely less than from fire and as- 
saultsof the enemy, Generals Havelock and Outram fought 
their way in with a relieving force, September 25th. The 
defense was now resumed with fresh vigor, Sir James 
Outram, as senior officer, taking the command. On No- 
vember 17th, Sir Colin Campbell reached the city with re- 
inforcements. A few days later the residency was evacu- 
ated, the British withdrawing by night to the Dilkoosha, 
where, on the 25th, Sir Henry Havelock died of dysentery. 

oneral Outram was left with adivision at Alumbagh—the 
King’s Summer palace, about four miles from the resi- 
dency—to watch the enemy, and the rest retired in safcty 
to Cawnpore. In January, 1853, Outram was subjected 


to desperate attacks at the Alumbagh by 30,000 rebels, 
whom he defeated with about one-tenth that number of 
troops ; and on February 2lst, with 6 guns, and not quite 
400 men, he routed another force of 20,000. 


In the meantime, the insurgents had fortified Luck- 


noy, and occupied it with a large force. Early in March 
they were besieged by Sir Colin Campbell, who effected a 
partial entrance on the 4th ; but the capture was not com- 


plete until the 21st, when the city was abandoned by the 


enemy, most of whom made their escape. 


Tho Thugs, of whom we give an illustration, derive 
their nomenclature from the Hindoo word thugna, which 
means “‘to deceive”—and were a sect of assassins now 
happily exterminated by the British Government. They 
roamed about the country in bands of from 30 to 300, and 
strangled to death such persons as they could decoy into 
their company. Their atrocious practices were not fol- 
lowed so much from impulses of plunder or malice, as 
from religious motives, They were worshipers of the 
goddess Kali, who presided over sensual indulgenco and 
death. 

The members of the sect belonged to different Hindoo 
castes, and each had its functions, The bands were under 
a junadar, or sirdar, who was the leader, and a guru, or 
teacher. Its members were classified into spies, who were 
learners; stranglers, entrappers—who were sometimes 
women—and grave-diggers. They usually assumed the 
dress of merchants or pilgrims, and often craved the pro- 
tection of those whom they intended to destroy. Their 
usual instrument of destruction was the handkerchief, with 
which, by a dextrous movement, they strangled their vic- 
tims. The spies having informed tho band of the route, 
habits and circumstances of their intended victims, the 
members traveled in such lines as to be near one another, 
and the entrappers, by artful management, attracted them 
to a spot remote from dwellings, where the stranglers exe- 
cuted their office; and, having stripped them of whatever 
they possessed, the grave-diggers buried them with such 
precautions as generally to prevent discovery. 

The plunder was divided, one-third to the widows and 
orphans of tho sect, one-third to the goddess Kali, and the 
remainder to the partners in the assassinution. After o 
murder, the Thugs who had committed it united in a sort 
of sacrament, eating consecrated sugar. Their deities were 
carefully consulted before going on these expeditions, and 
unless the omens were favorable, the Thug would not go. 
Neither women nor old men were victims. Europeans 
were never killed, as there would have been danger of 
detection. | 

There were also bands of Mohammedan Thugs, of the 
sect of Mooltanees, and it is possible that, at first, the sys- 
tem of thuggee originated with Mohammedan banditti, | 
though it afterward became more of a Hindoo than a Mo- 
hammedan practice, and the words used are of Sanskrit 
origin, 

Thuge were found in all parts of India. Attempts were 
made to exterminate these bands of murderers in several of 
the native States, even prior to the present century ; but 
their connection as a widespread religious fraternity re- 
mained unbroken till 1829, during the administration of 
Lord William Bentinck, who undertook to break up the or- 
ganization. This was successfully uccompusiied by the 
arrest of every known Thug in India. 

The movements of ths professional dancing women of 
India are as graceful as they are wonderful. Their agility 
is something marvelons, and their ‘‘chic,” if occasionally 
little too expressive, is decidedly fetching. The nautch or 
dancing girls of Culeutta are a separate and distinct corps 
of dancers. They dress in massive folds of silk down to 
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the ground, and are decorated 
with a profusion of jewelry— 
bracelets, bangles and other 
ornaments, Their movements 
are wild and voluptuous, but 
seldom pass the bounds of 
modesty, as some writers have 
stated. 

Another class of dancers are 
the egg-dancers — girls who, 
dressed in scanty but gorgeous 
attire, place eggs on the ends 
of sugar-canes radiating from 
a circular frame adjusted toa 
pad on the head, dancing the 
while to the music of the tom- 
tom, and whirling round and 
round till the eyes of the on- 
lookers become giddy in the 
gazing. The egg-dance is a 
very quaint and curious per- 
formance, and one which no 
visitor to India should fail to 
Bee. 

India advances in gigantic 
strides toward civilization and 
progress. Her commerce, 
which is capable of almost in- 
definite extension, increases 
every year. The rich natural 
productions of Hindostan are 
being more fully developed 
under the appliances of West- 
ern civilization ; thus, while 
wool comes from Afghanistan, 
and 28,000,000 acres of land 
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are already under cotton culti- 
vation, and 1,200,000 acres un- 
der indigo, the silver blossoms 
and tender leaves of the tea- 
plant are beginning to cover 
the slopes of the Himalayas 
and hill districts of the north- 
western provinces ; rice is be- 
ing grown in the South, and 
thousands of logs of teak are 
now furnished yearly by the 
forests of Tenasserim, of Mar- 
taban and Malabar. The min- 
eral wealth of India, too, is 
being developed, and she is 
immensely rich in coal, copper 
and iron, plumbago and lead, 
gold, silver and precious stones. 
Railways are being constructed, 
and works for the purpose ot 
irrigation, the lack of which 
breeds famine, since the failure 
of the rice crop to India is 
equivalent to the potato-blight 
in Ireland. 

..England is ‘‘awfully jJeal- 
ous” of Russian influence, and 
very sensitive on the subject 
of Russian intrigue, and the 
‘‘barrier” is watched, by both 
War Department and diplo- 
macy, with a degree of vigil- 
ance which shows how 
keenly alive Great Britain is 
to the ‘‘cleavage of the thin 
line.” 
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THE WIDOW HAS IT. 


A PARABLE. 


By Purtip BouRKE MARSTON. 


A macic circle holds me rourd to-day. 
The air is vital with the young, sweet Spring; 
In the fresh wind the leavos and grasses sing. 
The songs of birds are blown from spray to spray; 
The time is pure and ardent, and how gay!! 
Now falls the saintly dusk; low whispering, 
The gentile wind goes by with flagging wing, 
rae sun to follow on his downward way; 
Great quietude of moonlight holds tho land. 
Now, if one word I whisper to the air, 
If one way turn, or even reach my hand— 
The spell is broken, and, my Spring to scare, 
Comes Wiater back; and, shivering, I stand, 
Once more the blast of his cold winds to bear. 


lee WIDOW HAS IT., 


_ONEY, sir!” exclaiged old Colonel 
| Martinette, who was flattening his 
‘* jolly red nose ” against the window 
ye) of the Senior United. ‘‘He won't 
»\ know what to do with it. I give you 
e my honor, sir, as an officer and a 
-s* gentleman, I don’t believe he can 
©\" ever spend it all. It’s an e-mense 
=> sum—an e—mense sum.” 

He quite forgot that as a young 
man it had not taken him long to 
* run through sixty thousand pounds. 
sY\ “Ah!” gaid his friend, who was 
’ - assiduously using a gold toothpick 

' to his false teeth, ‘‘you don’t know 
what he can do till he tries.” , 

‘‘T know one thing,” answered the colonel—‘ that he 
won't part easily with any. I tried him on, sir, for a 
couple of thous. ; but not a farthing, sir—by the living 
Harry ! not. a farthing—could I get out of him. I, his 
uncle, went away from his house with pockets to let.” . 

‘¢ Well, that was hard lines, colonel !” 4 

*‘ Lines, sir! hang him! I wish I had him in the lines. 
I'd break the infernal fellow’s back. I’d have a roll-call 
every two hours; and the rest of the time he should be at 
rope-drill, or in heavy marching-order. I’d—I’d-——” 

‘‘ But what excuse did he give you ?” asked the other. 

‘‘Exouse! Why, he said that the purchasing and fur- 
nishing of his town-house—the painting and redecorating 
of his country one—his yacht at Cowes—his new horses 
and carriages—with various other items, would take all his 
spare money ; that he was now expected to keep up an 
appearance and position in society ; that servants and 
large establishments were expensive, and all that sort of 
rot; that hc had an idea of marrying and settling down ; 
and the necessity of saving something for a rainy day. 
Why, hang him! his box at the opera costs more than I 
have for a year’s income. By gad, I——” 

‘‘But did he actually refuse you ?” persisted the other. 

‘* Well, no, not exactly,” replied the colonel, turning as 
red as he well could. ‘‘He said he’d let me have five 
hundred if I'd put down a certain little establishment at 
Brompton. Hang it, sir, I’m a bachelor, and can do as I 
choose. Fancy, sir, a young man of six-and-twenty, with 
thirty thousand a year, dictating to his uncle, and offering 
him five hundred pounds on certain conditions! By gad, 
it’s monstrous {” 

Young Arthur Martinette, the inheritor of the fortune 
alluded to, was the only son of a dry salter, who had taken 
his leave of the world some months previous to the time 


we are speaking of, 


He had died unknown and unheard 
of, except by his city friends and acquaintances. 

Arthur, who had been left everything, burst like a 
meteor on the town. All were eager to know him and 
make his acquaintance ; poor relations turned up in scores, 
and rich ones he had scarcely ever heard of now conde- 
scended to know him— his uncle amongst the number. 

Arthur Martinette had not been educated at a public 
echool, where a lad can make swell acquaintances who are 
useful in after life; but he had been well educated ; his 
old father had not been niggardly with him ; he had made 
him a fair allowance, and let him live like a gentlemen: 

“I don’t want my boy,” he said, ‘‘to wish for my death 
because I won’t give him sufficient for his expenses. 
Young men will be young men, and Arthur shall do as the 
rest do.” So Arthur had his couple of hunters and a 
small manor to shoot over. 

He was a nice, quiet, gentlemanly, good-looking fellow, 
with plenty of common sense, which is nots common thing 
with young men of means of the present day. 

He rode fairly, fished fairly, and shot fairly. He de- 
tested the dry-salting business ; but it was too good a thing 
to give up. So when he came into the property he left it 
to the management of his father’s old confidential clerk, 
whom he knew he could trust. 

George was fond of farming; he had a nice estate in 
Wiltshire, not too far from London, and a canny Scotch- 
man as his bailiff. Heliked yachting—in fact, all country 
amusements, 

A friend of his having made the pace too hot to last, 
Arthur took his hundred-ton schooner off his hands ata 
moderate price, Hoe was not a racing or betting man, but 
he liked to see a race, and was fond of horses; so he kept 
his two riding ones, and three or four for carriage-work, 
and was now on the lookout for half a dozen hunters for 
the coming season. He had a stall at the opera, which his 
uncle magnified into a box. 

As Arthur Martinette had ‘plenty of means, he did not 
seo why he should not enjoy himself, like other men sim- 
ilarly situated. Many men of his club had volunteered to 
introduce him into society, though as yet he had declined 
all offers. 

His uncle had best most pressing on this point ; but as 
that gentleman’s acquaintances were somewhat doubtful, 
he had not availed himself of his services. 

Arthur wished to get into good society ; and he resolved 
that if he, with his fortune, could not get into the best, he 
would go into none. 

One night, as he was waiting his turn for his carriage to 
come up to take him from the opera, a fine, white-headed 
old gentleman, who had been standing by him, was taken 
suddenly faint, for the heat was oppressive, and two ladies 
who accompanied him were in a great state of mind. 

‘¢ What shall we dot t” they exclaimed, ‘ He has a faint- 
ing fit coming on.’ 

Arthur's carriage was at this instant called. 

“‘If you will allow my carriage to take you home,” he 
said, ‘‘it is perfectly at your service.” 

He was a good-natured fellow, and liked doing a good- 
natured act. 

‘* Oh, thank you, sir!’ they said. 
avail ourselves of your kind offer.” 

Arthur gave his arm to the half-fainting old man, and 
conducted him to his carriage, followed by the ladies. 

‘* Where will you wish my coachman to drive you to ?” 
he asked. 

‘‘To No, — Eaton Square,” answered one. ‘But are 
you not coming, sir? It is a shame to deprive you of 
your carriage }” 


‘* We will gratefully 
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** Not at all, ladies ; it is quite fine, andI prefer walking 
heme. I have not far to go,” and, raising his hat, he 
wished them good-night. 

The next morning he was loitering over his breakfast, 
and looking through the Afyrning Post, when his servant 
entered and handed him a card. 

‘The Duke of Westmoreland! What on earth can his 
grace want with me? Show him up instantly.” 

Martinette’s rooms were always proper and rendy at all 
times to receive any one. He was somewhat surprised to 
see in the duke the old gentleman of the evening before. 

**T have called at this unseasonable hour, which I hope 
you will excuse,” he said, ‘to thank you for your very 
great kindness to me last night. I really do not know 
what I should have done without your well-timed assist- 
anca. I was very ill last night, but quite myself this 
morning. I am unaccustomed to London life, and the 
heat totally upset me. Ihave not been in town for more 
than ten years, for the place and its gayeties have no 
charm for me. The duchess was too fatigued to accom- 
pinay her nieces last night to the opera, so I went on duty 
in her stead,” 

Martinctte bowel, and expressed the happiness it had 
given him to be of the slightest service to his grace. 

‘Tf you will excuse a short invitation,” continued the 
nobleman, ‘if will give the duchess and myself groat 
pleasure if you will dine with us this evening. We havea 
few friends and an evening party afterward.” 

Martinette accepted at once. Here was what he wanted, 
what he had been looking for, what he had so much de- 
sired ; the thing which had before appeared so difficult, 
almost impossible, had been accomplished in the simplest 
manner, all through a little act of kindness. 

He found the duke and duchess nice, plain, unaffected 
people, and he thoroughly enjoyed his evening ; was in- 
troduced to several people of standing and returned home 
highly pleased. 

He was not wanting in callers or invitations now. No 
end of dainty little notes were to be seen on his table, and 
2x basketful of cards on his hall-table. 

‘‘ By gad, sir,” said old Colonel Martinette to his facto- 
tum, ‘‘look here 1” showing the Morning Post. ‘* Why, 
hang me, if my nephew was not dining at the Dooke of 
Westmoreland’s last night! How the dooce did he know 
him? By gad, he’s got into the line at last. Confound 
the fellow ! in with that old cattle-breeding humbug, too !” 

‘*T never heard his grace was an old humbug,” replied 
his friend. ‘‘I have always heard him most highly spoken 
of. A thorough country gentleman. Nothing can beat 
his herd of short-horns; his hounds are first-rate; his 
men well horsed. He rides forward, is liberal with his 
game, and beloved by his tenantry and all who know him. 
No, no, colonel ; hang it, be just !” 

The colonel had got his answer, and went grumblingly 
away. 

There was no denying it. Martinette was the man of 
the day, and was invited everywhere. Operas, balls, din- 
hers, passed in rapid succession. The season was wearing 
away. Arthur had danced, flirted, picked, done flower- 
shows and morning concerts, races, with all the leading 
belles of the day ; yet not one had managed to hook and 
land him, Mammas with marriageable daughters were 
beginning to despair. Yet thirty thousand a year is not 
so easily found every day. It was worth trying for, so 
thoy still had hopes, 

Arthur was not so much in town after May. He was 
constantly away at Cowes. The fact was. he was already 
sick of London and its gayeties. He liked his yacht and 
the fresh breezes, Then, by way of ringing a change, he 


would run down to Wiltshire, and look over his farm and 
stock. 

He was one evening sauntering down Ryde Pier, about 
the middle of July, when he saw before him one of the 
most beautiful figures he had ever beheld, tall and elegant; 
and the wind, which every now and then blew her dress 
aside, revealed a most perfect foot and ankle, 

“If her face is only half as good as her figure,” solilo- 
quized Arthur, ‘‘she must be simply perfection.” 

She was walking with another lady, who seemed, by her 
feeble gait, to be an invalid. Arthur was by far too gen- 
tlemanly and well-bred a man to pass them and look; so 
he lounged quietly behind, in the hope that they would 
presently turn. But this they did not do; for on arriving 
at the head of the pier, a sailor in yachting costume 
touched his hat to them, and handed a shawl to tho 
younger, which she was placing on the shoulders of the 
elder, when she dropped her parasol. 

Arthur instantly darted forward to restore it; and the 
lady, on receiving it with a bow and a smile, revealed a 
face 80 exquisitely lovely that Arthur was startled. 

In his hurry and confusion he quite forgot to see if the 
name of the yacht was upon the man’s cap, or guernsey, 
and when he thought of it, the boat into which they had 
stepped was too far away. He had not his glasses with 
him ; there were a large quantity of vessels lying about, 
and the boat which he was so eagerly watching was soon 
lost amongst them. 

Ho was returning home in a very thoughtful mood, curs- 
ing his stupidity for not finding out the vessel the ladies 
belonged to, when he ran against his uncle, : 

‘“Why, Arthur, my boy !” said his unole, ‘‘ what the 

dooce brought you here? I thought you were a Cowea 
man.” 
‘**And why not a Ryde man, nncle? Iam here, there, 
and everywhere—Ryde, Cowes, Torquay, Southampton— 
anywhere as the wind serves. My vessel is lying off the 
pier-head. Iam starting to-morrow ; at least, I was going 
to start” —he had determined to remain a few more days, 
in the hope of seeing the beautiful face that was rnnning 
riot in his thoughts. ‘‘By-the-way, uncle, you could do 
something for me.” 

A bright idea had just occurred to him. 

His uncle saw an opening in an instant, and answered : 

‘*Can I, my boy ? what is it? You must make haste, 
for I am off to-morrow.” 

He had not the least intention of going for a week or 
two, for it was necessary he should absent himself from 
the ‘little village ” till his next payment became due, for 
there was an awkward kite flying about, which, had he 
shown in town, would have caused him some little trouble. 
So to his London tradesmen he was on the Continent till 
September. 

‘*Going to-morrow ?” said his nephew, reflectively. 
** Well, that’s a pity.” 

‘I would stay with pleasure, my dear fellow; but this 
place is so cursedly dear that I can’t stand it.” 

‘‘Oh !” replied Arthur, brightening up, ‘‘don't let that 
trouble you. Be my guest for a week.” 

** Tt will be dooced inconvenient, Arthur ; for I intended 
to run about a little, I am so doocedly seedy ; but a few 
days will make no difference, so I’m your man.” And, 
hooking his arm into that of his nephew, he walked toward 
his lodgings to get his portmanteau. That being done, 
they went on board his nephew’s yacht. 

“Tf I don’t bleed him of some coin for this,” thought 
the uncle, ‘‘my name is not what it is.” 

‘““So you say she is perfectly beautiful, Arthur,” re- 
marked the colonel, as he lounged on one of the sofas in 
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the saloon of the Firefly, ‘‘and you have not the least idea 
who she is, or what yacht she went to ?” 

‘Not the slightest,” returned his nephew. 

‘* Well, I must do what I can,” remarked Martinette, 
senior. ‘‘I must inquire of every one I know—you must 
do the same. What a muff you were, Arthur, not to no- 
tice the vessel’s name, or the man’s cap, or even the boat ; 
all then would have been easy sailing. However, I will 
do my best for you; but, upon my soul, you must find 
some coin. My creditors are become clamorous ; I shall 
have to make an arrangement with them, or something of 


The man knew well enough the old gentleman had not 
been out of England, but only playing hide-and-seek for 
a time. 

‘No, Mercer, no; was going—in fact, had started, but 
my nephew persuaded me to have a cruise in his yacht 
Splendid vessel. 1t has done me an immense deal of good. 
Now, Mercer, you want to be paid.” 

‘Well, colonel, I should like my little account settled 
—or, at any rate, a part. I’ve not troubled you, but 
really ———” 

‘‘Ah, yes, I know,” interrupted the colonel ‘* Well, 


that sort, un- how much is 
less you help it ?” 
me. ” cé Well, sir, 

‘* What do if is over 
you suppose, two hundred 
at a rough —with inter- 
guess, your est, and one 
debts might thing and the 
be ?” asked other, two- 
Arthur. fifty.” 

‘‘T should *‘ Over two 
say about two hundred? 
thousand.” Then make 

He owed the bill ont 
about three for five hun- 
or four hun- dred, and let 
dred, but he me have it 
thought it to-morrow; 
would be as my nephew 
well to stick pays ’’— here 
to the sum he winked at 
he had first the other— 
asked his “twig, do 
nephew for you? Mind 
some time you’re mum 
ago. hand over 

‘That is a the balance, 
heavy sum; and [ll give 
but I tell you you a good 
what, uncle order.” 
—when we To all his 
have finished creditors did 
this hunt, we the wily old 
toes ae iaeeoouke 
to town 6 same 
gether. Bring Arming 
me the bills, himself with 
and I will see these docu- 
what I can ments, he, 
do.” the next day, 

The next went to the 
day they house of his 
made every nephew. 
oot a INDIA,— A HINDOO GIRL DANCING THE EGG DANCE.— SEE PAGE 544. cic on 


yachts had sailed during the night, and no one knew any- 
thing about the ladies, They cruised about the different 
vessels, and went on shore, but no tidings could they gain. 
Day after day this went on, and the old colonel was so 
footsore he could scarcely walk. They then had a turn at 
Cowes, Southampton, and several other places, but with 
no better success. 
At last Arthur was obliged to give it up as a failure, 
and both gentlemen proceeded to London for a few days. 
Directly the colonel got there, the first person he called 
on was his tailor, a low scoundrel. : 
‘*Glad to see you, colonel. Thought you were on the 
Continent—Baden-Baden or Homburg.” 


the bills, Arthur,” he said, in a light, airy way; ‘‘and a 
dooce of a lot there is, I can tell you. Had any news ?” 

‘‘Not any. I leave town again to-morrow. To-night I 
am obliged to go out to dinner, but I will see to your mat- 
ters in the course of the morning.” 

The colonel, seeing it would be of no use staying any 
longer, presently took his departure ; and directly he did 
so, Arthur looked through the bills, and made a little note 
on each with his pencil. 

‘I believe you are my uncle Colonel Martinette’s 
tailor ?” he asked, on entering that person’s establish- 
ment, 

‘* Yes, sir—I have that honor. May I hope to-—.” 
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oar I have come to try if I can settle his account,” inter- 
copted the other, shortly. ‘Look here, Mr. Mercar, it is 
& large sum—five hundred pounds. I have no doubt it is 
all correct, and as moderate as you could make it under 
the circumstances ; but I must tell you candidly there is 
not the slightest chance of my uncle being able to pay 
you. He has not the means; and if you give him morc 
such credit as this, you are sure to lose. Now, I am pre- 
pared to write you out a check for two hundred and fifty 
pounds—just half the amount—that is, if you give me a 
recoipt in full of all demands.” 

‘*Good gracious, Mr. Martinette! Why, that will be 
only ten shillings in the pound I” 

**} um quite aware of that, but it is better than losing 
all. Iam in no way responsible for my uncle’s debts, I 
shall not give one sixpence more.” 

‘* Well, sir, rather than lose all, I suppose I must take 
what you offer”—he was afraid of his books being asked 
for. ‘‘It’s very hard on me—a heavy loss; and I am 
quite astonished at the colonel.” 

‘*Don’t give him long credit again,” said Arthur, as he 
pocketed the receipt, and proceeded to the next one. 

He settled all the bills in this way, and that afternoon 
inclosed them to his uncle, with a note, saying he hoped 
that now he was relieved of his liabilities, he would got 
into no more trouble. 

The colonel was in great spirits when he received the 
note and receipted accounts. 

‘*Now, this is what I call doing the trick handsomely,” 
he said. ‘You're a clever fellow, Colonel Martinette— 
a very clever fellow. I must go at once and touch the 
balances.” 

» His tailor’s being the largest, he went there first. 

‘‘ Well, Mercer,” he exclaimed, on entering, ‘‘I am come 
‘ to bleed you. I see you are paid, and in full, of all de- 
mands, Two hundred and fifty to shell out to me.” 

**No, colonel, not a farthing.” 

‘*Do you mean to say, Mercer, you are going to pocket 
the whole ?” and his face got purple with anger as he asked 
the question. 

‘‘T am only going to pocket what belongs to me, colonel. 


Your nephew would only pay half the account, getting a | 


reccipt in full. There is the check, so you can see for 
yourself.” 

** Done brown—bowled out, by Jupiter!” exclaimed the 
colonel, as he rushed from the shop. 

He found that the same had been done to all creditors— 
half paid, and a receipt in whole given ; so the little pick- 
ings that the ex-military gentleman expected, vanished in 
the aiz. 

The old gentleman was very irate at getting, as he called 
_ it, none of ‘the ready ”; but when he cooled down he con- 

sidered it was not such a bad stroke of business, after all. 
His bills had in reality been paid in full, and, though he 
had not been able to pocket anything by his proposed ras- 
cality, yet ho was a free man. 

Arthur was still unsuccessful in his endeavors to find out 
the lady who had made such an impression on him, and at 
last he gave up the search in sheer despair. It was now 
the latter end of August, and on the first of September 
he was to go down to the duke’s for a month's shooting. 
It was a promise he had made the old nobleman, who had 
taken quite a fancy to him; so he laid up his vessel, and 
proceeded to get all his shooting things in readiness and 
order. 

Westmoreland Castle was a fine old place, and when Ar- 
thur arrived he found a large party assembled. There was 
Sir Peregrin Falcon, a great sportsman—a bachelor, who 
had made a fearful hole in a fine fortune by racing, steeple- 


7 chasing, betting and play; but he had the sense to pull up 


whilst he had sufficient to live on. He was a handsoms 
though dissipated man of five-end-thirty, and was now, be- 
fore he lost his good looks, seeking a wife with money. A3 
yet, he had not had much luck, for his principles, if he 
had any, were rather lax, and ladies, a8 a rule, were afrarl 
of him. 

There was a Colonel Kennedy, devoted to shooting, a 
man of first-rate family but small means; he was accom- 
panied by his daughter, a very stylish girl of two or three- 
and-twenty. Then there was Lady Foxley, with her two 
grown-up daughters, dashing girls on the lookout for hus- 
bands ; Mr. Craven, a fine young man with a nice fortune ; 
and several more, 

It was a merry party, and both the duke and duchess 
tried their best that all should be happy, flirted and com- 
fortable. 

The gentlemen shot, fished, played billiards, rode or 
drove, just as it pleased them. The ladies played croquet, 
walked or drove, and flirted if they got the chance. 

Martinette was the lion of the party—thirty thousand a 
year was not to be sneezed at. Besides his means, he was 
& quiet, gentlemanly fellow, good-tempered, and always 
obliging. 

‘* Mr. Martinette, will you come and play a game of cro- 
quet with me?” asked Miss Kennedy, one day after lunch- 
eon ; ‘‘that is, if you have nothing better todo. A single 
game, you know; I hate a double game, it takes so long 
to p y.” 

She would have liked to play one double game, though— 
marriage, 

‘* With all my heart, Miss Kennedy ; I am not much of a 
hand, though.” 

“‘That’s what I call mean,” thought Lady Forxley. 
‘*That is not fair!’ she exclaimed; ‘‘all would like to 


| join.” 


‘‘ Well, there is plenty of room for one or two more 
sets,” said the young lady, looking triumphantly at Lady 
Foxley. ‘‘Mr. Martinette is going to play a single game 
with me.” 

‘*It is a little game,” whispered Sir Peregrin to the irate 
lady, ‘‘ that she wants all to herself.” 

The baronet, though pressed, woald not play. Mr. 
Craven was out shooting, and as the two Miss Foxleys did 
not see the use of playing with old or married gentlemen, 
they were obliged to content themselves with a drive in the 


pony-chaise. ‘ | 
The duke was amused at the dead set made at his young 
guest. 


« “That’s the advantage,” he laughingly said, aside, to 
him, ‘of having lots of money, Martinette. You've had a 
pretty good turn this year; but wait till you see the 
widow. 

‘* Widow !—what widow, your grace ?’ 

‘* Oh, a very nice dear creature, who is coming here next 
week with her aunt—only twenty-three, poor thing! She 
married, by her aunt’s wish, old Sir Samuel Whitehead, at 
eighteen, and was a widow at nineteen. The most beautiful 
creature I ever saw —so gentle and good~all you young 
men will be at loggerheads about her. She has five thou- 
sand a year at her own disposal. I doubt if she will ever 
marry again, though. Falcon, they say, proposed and was 
refused. But come and look at my short-horns—talking of 
widows, I’ll show you one. My best cow is called ‘The 
Widow,’ and a beauty she is.” 

So the two gentlemen strolled off to the home farm. 

‘‘Mr. Martinette, will you do us a great favor ?” asked 
the two Miss Foxleys, as that gentleman entered the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, 
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s8§ Certainly ; what is it ?” 

“*46Why, take us for a ride to-morrow after luncheon. We 
are 80.loncly here, and nothing to do.” 

.*'Of course I will. I shall be ready at three o'clock.” 

a What were you and Mr. Martinette talking so earnestly 
abdut just now ?” carelessly asked Grace Kennedy ; her 
quick eyehad noticed all 

42 We were only asranging a ride to-morrow,” said the 
elder of the two. ‘ Mr. Martinette is going to take us both 
out for a ride.” 

The other crimsoned up with passion. She was done, 
for she was no horsewoman ; but she concealed her chagrin 
by saying ‘‘she hoped they would not fall off.” 

All this amused Arthur. He saw the fight for him; and 
as he had no intentions toward any of them, determined to 
treat all alike. 

Grace Kennedy was an old hand, and had ately dis- 
covered that Martinette was not to be caught, so she 
strock up a serious flirtation with Sir Peregrin Falcon ; but 
the Misses Foxley gave Arthur no peace, and, by their 
mother’s desire, made the running as hot as they could, and 
rang the changes between him and Mr. Craven. 

Arthur one evening returned late from shooting, and had 
only just time to run up to his room and dress. On enter- 
ing the drawing-room, a tall, graceful woman was standing 
with her back to him, talking to the duke, who turned as 
he entered. 

“Ah, Martinctte !” he exclaimed, ‘‘you are late this 
evening. I want to introduce you to a very dear friend of 
mine, Lady Whitehead.” 

Arthnr felt all the blood rush to his heart, as on bowing, 
he encountered the gaze of the beautiful unknown of Ryde 
Pier. 

‘**T havo had the pleasure of seeing Lady Whitehead be- 
fore,” he said. 

«‘ Have you, Mr. Martinette ?—where ?” she asked, smil- 
ing, and looking ten times more beautiful than Arthur even 
dreamed her to be. 

- Not very long ago, Lady Whitehead, on Ryde Pier; 
‘you were putting # shawl on a lady, and dropped your 
parasol, I picked it up.” 
_ Oh, yes, I remember perfectly. My aunt was with me. 
There she is, sitting with the duchess. Yes, we sailed that 
night for Cherbourg. We were having a short cruise in a 
friend’s yacht. Iam very fond of sailing.” 

« ‘Farther conversation was pe an end to by dinner being 
announced. 

Arthur felt himself a new man now; he had been low 

and moody for the last month. He was desperately hit, 
and head-over-ears in love; he had heard from his host 
that Sir Peregrin Falcon had been refused by her, and he 
was more than gratified to see that her manner toward 
him was exceedingly cold and distant 

But the duke had also told him that she was not likely 
to marry azain ; so he felt there was but little chance for 
him. Sir Peregrin had his eagle eye on him, for when- 
ever Martinette approached the widow, the baronet, with 
some excuse or other, was always by their side. 

*‘If you please, your grace,” said the head-keeper, 
coming up to the duke one morning, as they were starting 
for shooting, ‘‘we have an otter in the lower mill-dam ; 
perhaps you would like me to send for the hounds, and 
draw for him instead of shooting? I knowhe is there, for 
I saw the seal of him this morning, and have tracked him 
to his crouch ; and tho spraints are quite fresh.” 

‘‘By all means, Martin, send for the hounds.” 

. His graco kept a few couple of otter-hounds for this par- 
ticular amusement, 

** Ladies,” said the old gentleman, going into the morn- 


ing-room, *‘we have given up all idea of shooting to-day 
for another sport, at which you can all Pe presént—an 
otter-huni.”” 

“Oh, how del’shtful !” they exclaimed, jumping up. 

‘‘Then go and get ready, quick,” said he, ** for all the 
gentlemen are gone to put on their flannels and light 
clothes, This, Lady Whitehead, is a water-lark. Will 
you join us ?” 

“‘I should like to see it, of all things, your grace. I 
will go and put on my things at once.” 

Grace Kennedy and the two Miss Foxleys had aineny 
left the room, and soon returned, ready. 

“Tt is very late to draw, your grace,’”’ remarked Martin ; : 
‘*but as I know he is at home, it is a certain find.” 

The mill-dam where the otter was crouched was a deep, ' 
dull pool, which had been fhe scene of many an exciting 
hunt before. 

The duke was dearly fond of the sport, and entered intc 
it Oraven, too, was an adept at it. Sir Peregrin Falcon 
might have been, but he betrayed no interest whatever 
in if, 

Martinette had never seen an otter-hunt, so it was per- 
feotly new to him. 

The sagacious dogs were not long in sencing the fish- 
slicer into his native element. 

A burst of music greeted the ears of the sportsmen a3 
he flopped into the water, the dogs swimming wildly 
about, 

‘* Watch the ford below !” exclaimed his grace, all ex- 
citement ; ‘‘ we shall have great fun here.” 

Sir Falcon undertook this post with ae 
were allowed, only poles, : 

‘*Ho vents, your grace !” halloaed the feaper from the 
other side of the dam, as the otter came up for a breath ; 
but the hounds had seen him as well, and were at him. 

Hardly pressed as the poor animal was, there was plenty 
of life in him yet; and he was under again. 

“Down the stream, sir!’ roared the keeper to Craven ; 
but that gentleman was on the qui vive. And as the otter 
endeavored to shoot the ford, he poled him and lifted him 
clean out of the water, and threw him back into the dam. 

The ladies were all excitement, and rushing about. In 


No spears 


‘vain did the otter dodge up and down, endeavoring to 


baffle his pursuers ; his only chance for life was the ford 
again. 

‘‘Down the stream again !” was the cry, as he was seen to 
vent preparatory to taking another turn. 

‘‘There he goes!” halloaed the duke, as his quick eye 
saw him stealing along under water, leaving a wake behind 
him. ‘ He is to you, Falcon—tail him /” 

But the baronet was not an adept, and the animal alipped 
by him. 

‘‘Down the stream!” was the cry, as dogs and men 
rushed indiscriminately along the bank. 

The ladies entered fully into the sport now; they had 
been half an hour at it, and as yet the otter had beat 
them, and had escaped into a lower ford, which was o 
swift and deep one, Here he beat the hounds for some 
time, and for an hour or more it was a scene of wild ex- 
citement ~*™ 

‘There he is!” exclaimed Lady Whitehead, as she saw 
the nearly exhausted animal come to the surface again for 
breath, She was full of eagerness, and her face was flushcd 
end her eyes glittcring with excitement, ‘There he is— 
look !” she said, pointing with her parasol at him; but as 
she spoke the bank gave way, and she, with one of the Miss 
Foxleys, fell with a splash into the water beneath. 

There was a cry of horror as the ladies disappeared, but 
were ceen immediately aftor, being whirled away in the 
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rapid stream ; their light clothes kept them up for a second 
or two, and then the treacherous current sucked them 
under, and they disappeared. 

Craven and Arthur were in on the instant, and striking 
manfully out; but Sir Peregrin did not offer to stir; he 
remained pointing to where they were last seen, and baw!l- 
ing out. Martin, the keeper, could not swim ; but he, with 
others, had waded in as far as they dared. The poor duke 
ran hither and thither, like one distracted. 

Martinette and Craven were both good and strong swim- 
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mers ; they had kicked off their shoes and torn off their 
waistcoats and coats, so were not much incommoded. They 
struck out boldly, the stream taking them in the same 
direction that it had swept the ladies away. 

**Do you see them, Craven?” hoarsely demanded Mar- 
tinette, who was swimming close by the other; but as he 
spoke, the dresses of both ladies appeared close by, and 
the arn: of one of them was thrown up. 


‘“‘Go for the middle of the pool!” yelled the keeper ; 


‘*there’s a shallow there. You cannot bring them to land, 
the stream is too swift,” 
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Craven had caught Miss Foxley by the arm; the poor 
girl tried to clutch him; but he was a powerful, resolute 
man, and kept her off at arm’s-length. 

‘*For God’s sake, don’t try to hold me!” he exclaimed ; 
but he might as well have spoken to the winds as to the 
insensible girl, who struggled violently to close with him - 
but in a few strokes he brought her to the shallow in the 
middle of the pool, which was but knee-deep. 

‘*The others are drowned !’’ were the first words tl:: t 
caught his ear. 
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INDIA.— A GROUP OF THUGS.— SEE PAGE 644, 


‘Where are they ?” he piteously uttered. ‘‘I can’t leave 
Miss Foxley—she is dead, or has fainted.” 

He was holding her in his arms. 

‘‘There they are again !” was the general cry, as Marti- 
nette and Lady Whitehead appeared above the water. 

The half-drowned man had managed to extricate himself 
from the death-clutch of the senseless lady ; and seizing 
her again by the neck as she was about to sink, held her off 
and struck out ; he was too exhausted to swim, and merely 
paddled to keep himself up, the stream bringing them 
nearer and nearer Craven. 
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THE WIDOW HAS IT.—‘'THE MILLER’S SON, A FINE YOUNG FELLOW, WHO COULD SWIM LIKE A DUCK, VOLUNTEERED TO POLE THE 
RAFT TO THE MIDDLE OF THE POND WHERE THEY WERE,’’— SEE PAGE 554. 


‘‘Keep up, Martinette, for God’s sake!—use every 


endeavor !” he cried out. ‘‘I will come in as far as I 
dare.” 

The young man heard him, but was too exhausted to 
answer. 

Craven, without losing hold of his burden, waded out as 
far as he could. The hounds were swimming round him ; 
he saw he could not reach his friend, and in his extremity 
he cheered them on. : 

‘*Elew—at him !” he shouted, pointing to Martinette. 

One hound, bristling for blood, seized Arthur, without 
knowing what it was, and Craven, getting hold of the 
hound, dragged his friend into his depth. 

Both ladies were either dead or senseless—no one knew 
which ; and to get them on land was the next thing to be 
done, There was no boat within two miles, Sir Peregrin 
now made a great display of going in, but the duke quietly 
told him that it was useless. 

‘‘The miller’s two large gates, your grace,” said his 
keeper, ‘‘lashed one over the other, will make a good raft. 
That is the only way I can think of.” 

Vol. X., No. 5 —36. 


It was no sooner thought of than three or four of the 
men started off, and in less than a quarter of an hour they 
were in the water. Ropes were sent in plenty. There was 
now a large party of laborers, their wives and others assem- 
bled. Blankets were there ; also, brandy and other un- 
failing remedies. 

The miller’s son, a fine young fellow, who could swim 
like a duck, volunteered to pole the raft to the middle of 
the pool, where they were. A rope was made fast to the 
raft and coiled down. This was to be thrown to Craven 
and Martinette, so that they might bring their vessel to 
them all the quicker. 

As the young man gave a push against the bank with his 
pole, the ponderous gates floated off ; but it was some time 
before he could get near enough to throw the rope, for, 
though the distance was small, yet the eddy was so strong 
that it turned the gates round and round. At last, how- 
ever, he was near enough to cast the rope, which he did, 
and it was caught by the one hand at liberty of Craven. 

‘‘How many do you think it will hold?’ exclaimed 
Martinette, 
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‘*It will take the two ladies and me,” replied the man. 
‘*You see I did not sink it half an inch in the water.” 

‘*The better way, then,” said Arthur, ‘‘will be for me 
to swim ashore and bring more light rope back with me, 
fusten it to that you have, and then swim to land again 
with it, You can then be hauled in, which is safer and 
quicker than poling.” 

‘‘ Right you are, sir,” replied he on the raft. ‘*Give me 
the lady— ooo both are all right, and breathe regularly— 
they are coming round. Please God, we'll have them in 
bed in ten minutes, It’s nothing more than a faint, like.” 

Martimette was quickly on shore. 

‘*Thank God, my dear, dear fellow !” exclaimed the old 
nobleman, as the young man was given a hand and scram- 
bled up the bank. ‘Take a nip of brandy; you are 
shivering.” 

He mechanically did as he was told, and putting the rope 
over his neck and the flask under his shirt, was, in two 
minutes more, by the raft. 

‘* Here, Craven, is the brandy ; give each a little. They 
are chilled to death.” And fastening the ropes together, 
the intrepid young man swam ashore again. ‘‘ Are you all 
right ?” he asked, as he stood on shore to haul. 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied the miller ; ‘‘ haul away.” 

This he did, the others helping him, and the impromptu 
boat was away again, Craven swimming by it. 

‘‘Now, then, bear a hand—quick |” ejaculated Sir Pere- 
grin—he was all life now. ‘‘Take them up to the mill.” 

There was no occasion for him to say anything—there 
were plenty of willing hands. The ladies were each 
wrapped in a blanket, and carried to the house close by, 
undressed, and put to bed. 

They sighed deeply as they were being rubbed by the 
miller’s wife, Grace Kennedy, Miss Foxley and others, and 
by degrees came to. 

‘* Will you come up, your grace, and see them ?” asked 
the woman, entering the large kitchen where all the gen- 
tlemen were assembled. ‘‘Dear hearts! they be coming 
round nicely ; hot bottles to their feet, and each have 
drank some warm spirits-and-water. We was obliged to 
force it down them; but they be all right and out of 
danger,” 

“Thank God |” exclaimed the noblemun, as he followed 
the bustling housewife up-stairs. 

There they lay, deadly pale and nearly helpless, Edith 
Foxley in a half doze. Lady Whitehead smiled faintly, 
and tried to hold out her hand to the old peatemal, who 
burst into tears. 

‘*Don’t, my dear child,’”’ he sobbed, ‘attempt to speak. 
The carriage and the doctor are sent for. Don’t be alarmed 
—all will be well.” 

By six o’clock they had so far recovered as to be moved 
to the duke’s residence and put quickly to bed. 

It was a piteous sight to see poor Lady Foxley crying 
over her child, and the aunt over her niece; but the old 
ladies, when they saw that there was no danger, further 
than that of a cold, and were assured by the medical man 
that quiet only was necessary, were more reconciled. 

As for Oraven and Martinette, it had not affected them 
in the least. They looked as if nothing had happened, and 
the dinner passed off gayly enough. 

Sir Peregrin said but little, but the little he did was in a 
sneering way : 

‘‘It was nothing, after all, to make such a fuss about,” 

The two ladies passed a quiet night, and the next morn- 
ing appeared after break fast. POE 

As it happened, Martinette was quite alone, writing a 
letter, when they entered. Both looked pale and somewhat 

tuigued, 


‘* We have come, Mr. Martinette, to thank you and Mr. 
Craven for our lives,” said Lady Whitehead. 

‘‘I am only too delighted, Lady Whitehead, to have 
been partly the means of rendering you such a service. 
And so, I am sure, is Craven, who is out shooting. We 
should have done the same for any one, for we could 
not have stood by and seen a fellow-creature perish before 
our eyes without an effort to save life, if possible ; but I 
trust you and Miss Foxley are none the worse for your 
immersion? Are you both prudent in venturing from your 
rooms ?” 

‘*We are none the worse, Mr. Martinette, I can assure 
you,” broke in Miss Forley ; ‘‘not even the slightest cold 
—thanks to the care that has been taken of us. You, too, 
do not seem to have suff 

‘* My sufferings, Miss Foxley, were over when I knew 
you were both safe and out of danger. It was a narrow 
escape for all four of us, and we have reason to be thank- 
fal.”’ 

‘* Indeed, we have,” returned the young lady, ‘* notwith- 
standing Sir Peregrin Falcon says the danger was much 
exaggerated.” 

‘“‘A pity he did not try to help,” returned the young 
man, somewhat dryly, with the slightest curl of scorm 
on his lip—‘‘especially as he says he can swim so well” 

‘*The coward! the paltry coward!” muttered Lady 
Whitehead. ‘‘ But where are you going to-day, Mr. Mar 
tinette ? We ladies have determined to walk down to the 
soene of disaster, and to thank the miller for his kindness 
and attention to us. If you have nothing better to do, 
will you come ?” 

‘‘There is nothing I should like more, Lady White- 
head. We will go, by all means, and havea look at the 
place. But are you and Miss Foxley prudent in ventaring 
out 80 soon ?” 

‘*It will do us all the good in the world. We shall be 
ready in half an hour.” 

At the time mentioned, Lady Whitehead, Grace Ken- 
nedy, the two Miss Foxleys and Martinette set out. 

They were a merry party, but on returning, Lady 
Whitehead gave evident signs of being fatigued. 

‘“‘I thought it would be too far for you,” exclaimed 
Arthur, as he offered his arm. 

‘* Well, I must own I am a little tired,” she replied; 
‘‘but we have not any distance to go ;” and they saun- 
tered quietly along. 

On entering the park, they met Sir Peregrin walking 
slowly along, smoking his cigar. 

‘What folly have you been guilty of, Lady White. 
head ?” he asked, a heavy frown overspreading his face 
‘*Is it possible that you are out, after such a wetting as 
you had yesterday ?” 

**T or Miss Foxley are not the least the worse for it, Sir 
Peregrin,” she answered, somewhat stiffly. 

‘*The doctor said it would do us all the good in the 
world,” put in Miss Foxley. ‘‘ We have all been to look 
at the pool. But I see we are going to have a shower of 
rain, and you have no overcoat, Sir Peregrin.” 

‘*Oh, water will do me no harm,” replied the baronet, 
somewhat shortly. 

‘*T am certain it will not,” replied Lady Whitehead. 

She uttered this in such a marked manner, and in such 
an unmistakable tone of voice, that every one understood 
the allusion. 

The baronet looked furiously, said nothing, but kept 
close to them during the remainder of the walk home. 

‘‘ We have had a very pleasant walk—at least, the first 
part of it, Mr. Martinette,” remarked her ladyship, as 
they entered the hall. ‘‘ We are much obliged to you.”’ 
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And she slipped out without deigning a look at Sir 
Peregrin. 

‘Why, Artbur, my boy !” exclaimed a well-known voice 
at his elbow, as he was standing in a brown reverie; 
“* what the dooce are you thinking about ?” 

He turned, and saw his uncle and the duke. 

‘‘How on earth did you come here, uncle ?” he asked, 
ia the greatest surprise. 

‘*On my way from the North to town. I've been pop- 
ping at the grouse; so thought I would take you on 
my way.” He had never been near Scotland, but had 
come down expressly to say he had found the unknown of 
Ryde Pier, to draw a little money on it, and, if possible, 
to scrape acquaintance with his grace. ‘The duke has 
most kindly asked me to remain a few days. I’ve been to 
look at his short-horns with him. Magnificent—splendid ! 
By gad, sir, they’re the finest I ever saw!” He knew as 
much about a short-horn as he did about an angel. 
‘* That was a dooced narrow escape of yours, Arthur, yes- 
terday !” 

‘Never mind that, colonel, now. We have just time 
for a couple of games of billiards before dinner,” remarked 
his host. 

Arthur was ‘not pleased at his uncle’s coming in this 
way, but could say nothing, so he resolved to make the 
best of it. 

‘*You don’t seem pleased to see me, Arthur,” remarked 
his uncle, the first opportunity he had—‘‘and bringing 
you news, as I do, of the beautiful unknown of Ryde 
Pier.” 

‘¢Qh, do you ?” responded the other. ‘‘ Where is she ?” 

‘sWhy, with her aunt—at Ryde now.” 

‘¢ Well, that is odd ; because the lady I mean is here 
with her aunt—in this very house, at this very identical 
time. It was her I saved yesterday.” 

‘‘Then the beautifal widow the duke has been telling 
me about is the lady of Ryde Pier ? so I must be mis- 
taken. Have you made running, and put it beyond a 
doubt ?” 

‘‘No, uncle—not a word has been said. Sir Peregrin 
Falcon is an ardent admirer.” 

‘‘ Falcon here ?” interrupted the old gentleman, hastily. 
‘‘You don’t mean it! Well, I can settle his pretensions, 
If ever you get a chance, just say ‘Pawlet’ to him. He 
does not think I know anything, but I do. Old Jack 
Martinette is up to a little, Hang it, sir, ’'m a wonder !” 

The opportunity arrived somewhat sooner than Arthur 
had calculated on, for at dinner that day the duke said : 

‘‘We are to have some gay yeomanry races in the 
park next week ; and for one race my guests are requested 
to name and nominate a horse. Oome, Sir Peregrin, 
you shall name my steward’s horse. What will you call 
him ?” 

The baronet was deeply enraged and embittered against 
Martinette. He had seen the beautiful widow hanging 
on his arm, and walking and talking familiarly with him. 
He had rescued her, too, from death the day before, and 
he felt that his chance with her, always hopeless, was now 
still more so. He knew what Arthur's father had been, 
and that the business had descended to the son. So he 
determined to insult him quietly. 

‘‘What name, your grace? ‘Salt Fish’ is a capital 
name, because he is a good one for a fast day, and my 
horse must be a winner; but ‘Salt Fish’ is an old name 
and an old joke. Suppose we call him ‘Drv Salter’ ?” 

And, as he said it, he looked Arthur Martinette full in the 
face. 

The duke understood the allusion, and looked exceed- 
ingly angry. Colonel Martinette turned purple with sup- 
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pressed rage, but uttered not a word. The ladies did not 
understand what it meant, but glanced from one to the 
other inguiringly. Arthur, although he knew perfectly 
well what was meant, took it with the utmost coolness and 
good temper, and never changed a muscle. | 

‘‘Now, Martinette,” continued his grace, after a some- 
what awkward pause, ‘‘ what will you call your horse ?” 

He was afraid the young man would retort by naming 
‘* Penniless,” ‘* Roué,” or something of that sort. 

‘I will name my horse after a well-known racing man, 
your grace,” and he looked Sir Peregrin full in the face 
as he uttered ‘* Pawlet.” 

The effect was instantaneous. The baronet tnrned 
deadly pale, and hastily gulped down a glass of wine to 
hide his confusion. 

The old colonel chuckled to himself as he played with 
the preserved ginger on his plate. 

‘‘Here, Arthur, my boy,” he said, when they rose to 
leave the table, ‘‘ come to my room.” 

‘All right, uncle; I'll go with you now;” and the two 
gentlemen left the others. 

‘* Arthur,” commenced the colonel, ‘‘ you'll be having 
Sir Peregrin at you presently, no doubt; so it is as well I 
should put you in possession of what I know of bim. 
Some four years ago I was stopping at Pawlet, in ——shire, 
on a visit” (he had been hiding from some oreditors), 
‘‘and one morning there was a private matriage in the 
village church—it was Sir Peregrin, with a poor though 
good girl. He has three children by her ; and I suppose, 
from what you say, he is going to desert her, and commit 
bigamy. There, now you are as wise as I am, and pre 
pared for him.” 

The ladies had sauntered out on the lawn. Lady White- 
head had taken a path to herself, lecding down to the 
river's edge, which ran through this part of the gardens. 
She had wandered on in a musing fit, when her name was 
pronounced close to her. Bue turned, and confronted Sir 
Peregrin Falcon. 

‘* Mabel,” said he, ‘I am como once again—my last 
chance. I will, I must have an answer—a favorable one.” 

‘‘Sir Peregrin, I shall give you no answer but that you 
have already had. I do not know that there is any oneI — 
dislike more than yourself, and you know it well.” 

‘* What!” he exclaimed, in a voice hoarse with passion, 
‘‘is it to hear this I have followed you for more than a 
year, and striven heaven and earth to gain you, as man 
has never striven before ?” 

‘If you were to follow mo ten years, my answer would 
be the same. Let me pass, sir.” 

‘* By heaven, you sha’n’t |” he uttered, in a voice choked 
with passion. ‘‘Your thoughts are on that fellow, Mar- 
tinette—you have thrown me over for him—and becyuse 
he picked you out of a duck-pond.” 

‘* Manly, | pontlemanly remarks, these!” she replied, 
calmly. 

‘* By heaven, woman! you shall answer me!” 
frenzied by passion and wine. 
and for ever ?” : 
‘*No, Sir Peregrin, never !” 
He paused for an instant, and looked back; they were 
close to the edge of the deep and rapid stream ; there was 
not a soul in sight ; the evening was fast fading into night ; 
a sudden frenzy seized him. 

‘‘Then you die!” he almost shrieked. 
saved you yesterday save you now !” 

And he caught up the terrified woman in his arms; but 
as he did so he was hurled violently back, and she fell 
from his grasp. 

‘** Coward and madman !” exclaimed Martinette ; ‘‘ what 
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‘* Will you be mine—now 
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fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam, 


' And thou must go; but never when 
there 
Forget the light of Home. 


But when gails are shivered, and 
rudder los’, 
Then lock to the light cf Home— 


Though pleasure may smile with a 
ray more bright, 
It dazzles to lead astray; 


And then like a star through the 
midnight cloud, 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright ; 


For never, till shining on thyshroud, 
Can be quenched its holy light. 


Like the meteor’s flash ’twill deepen 

the night, 

When thou treadest the lonely way. 7 Ee | 
im = WIM 2 The sun of fame? ‘twill gild the 

F name, 

= But the heart ne’er felt its ray; 
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And fashion’s smiles, that rich ones 
claim, 


Are but beams of a wintry day. 


And howcold and dim these beams 
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But, my boy, when the world is dark 
to thee, 
Then turn to the light of Home. 


But the hear.-h of Hom? has a constant 
flame, 


And pure as vestal fire; 
‘Twill burn, ’twill burn, for eve: the 
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would you do? By heavens, sir, if you are not away from | it shall be the talk of the whole country before another 
this on the instant, I'll brain you where you stand. Go | twelve hours are over your head, and yourself arrested.” 
back, while you are safe; go to your unfortunate wife and The baronet uttered not a word, but, casting a look of 
children. Leave the duke’s house quietly and at once, and | withering hatred on both of them, strode away at a rapid 
not a word of this shall ever be known; but if you do not, | pace. 
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‘*Tt is all well, Lady Whitehead,” he said to her. 

She was standing, white and motionless, without the 
power to utter a word, but a hysterical fit of sobbing 
seized her, and she leant for support on the young man, 
who gently placed her on one of the garden seats. She 
was presently more herself. 

‘« Twice saved !” she murmured. 
duced that man to act as he did ?” 

‘* Wine and disappointed hopes, Lady Whitehead. It 
was lucky I was on the spot. I had seen you go down 
here, and followed by a different path; then I saw him 
steal after you, keeping himself out of sight, and I felt 
certain he was after no good.” 

‘‘And you, too, were following me, Mr. Martinette ? 
What for ?” 

‘*T will tell you presently,” he gently said ; ‘‘that is, if 
you feel equal 
to conversa- 
tion.” 

She replied 
nothing, but 
remained 
silent. 

yea F 
W hi tehead,” 
he commenc- 
ed, presently, 
as he saw she 
uttered not a 
word, but sat 
beating the 
gravel with 
one tiny foot, 
‘‘do you re- 
member Ryde 
Pier ?” 

‘* When you 
picked up my 
parasol? Of 
course I do.” 

oT hen, 
Lady White- 
head, ever 
since that mo- 
ment I have 
madiy loved 
you. I sought 
you high and 
low ; you have 
never been 


‘* What could have in- 
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thoughts, AUNT SOPHRONIA’s STORY.—‘‘‘ AND I HAVE BEEN SORRY FOR TWENTY YEARS,’ SAID LOT. 
Lady White- IS IT TOO LATE TO FORGIVE EACH OTHER NOW? ”— SEE NEXT PAGE, 


head—Mabel—may I hope? It is an ill-chosen moment, 
I know, to make such an appeal, but will you be my wife ?” 

What her answer was, the breeze only heard; but her 
head fell on his shoulder, and, as it rested there, he 
pressed one passionate kiss on her marble forehead. 

‘‘Do not, I beseech you, utter a word of our engage- 
ment to any one for a few days,” she murmured, as they 
strolled toward the house. ‘‘I could not bear it now; I 
am too upset with yesterday and thisevening. You prom- 
ise me, do you not ?” 

‘* Not a word, Mabel, to a living soul, till you give me 
permission.” 

They found all the party on the terrace on their return. 

‘‘ Where have you been ?”’ asked Lady Foxley, who had 
seen the couple as they slowly made their way toward the 
house, and felt sure if Martinette had not proposed he 


soon would. There was one chance. yet, and that she de- 
termined to embrace the first opportunity. 

The duke looked toward his wife, and slightly smiled, as 
the lady asked the question. 

‘* Arthur,” said the colonel, approaching him, and draw- 
ing him apart, ‘‘ he is gone—Falcon, you know; he came 
in just now, said he had met a messenger with a telegram 
for him, which called him at once to London. He has 
started tocatch thenight train. You’ve cooked his goose, 
at any rate. I thought ‘Pawlet’ would be one too many 
for him.” 

‘‘Mr. Martinette, may I have a minute’s conversation 
with you ?” asked Lady Foxley, as the colonel left. 

‘* Certainly, Lady Foxley. Shall we walk to the end of 
the terrace ?” 

‘‘Mr. Martinette,” commenced her ladyship, directly 
they were out 
of earshot, ‘*I 
am sure you 
will excuse a 
mother’s anx- 
iety, but I feel 
it my duty to 
speak, I have 
noticed, with 
pleasure, your 
attentions to 
my eldest 
daughter, and 
I am afraid 
the poor girl 
has given her 
heart to you. 
I am sure you 
are too manly, 
too gentle- 
manly, to trifle 
with her.” 

‘“My dear 
Lady Fox- 
ley !” exclaim- 
ed her aston- 
ished listener, 
‘‘T am grieved 
fo hear you 
say this, for I 
can assure 

| rw == you on my 
i "W/L PM —__—i+honor my at- 
| Hf / | ijZ—  tentions to 
: your daughter 
have been 
nothing more 
than I have shown to any other of the ladies here. I am 
not aware, nor do I think they have been remarkable. I 
am sure you will forgive me for speaking so plainly, but 
I have never had the slightest intentions toward your 
daughter, or any unmarried lady in the house here.” 

“Well, Mr. Martinette, of course I believe you,” an- 
swered the lady, making as light of it asshe could. She 
saw the game was lost. ‘‘Not a word of this toa soul, I 
beseech you.” 

She was forced to submit with as good a grace as she 
could. 

Arthur had said ‘‘any unmarried lady,” She was now 
quite certain that the widow was the attraction, and that 
as far as her daughter was concerned, her case was hope- 
less, 

Grace Kennedy had long since given up all idea of 
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getting him, and now, as she had lost Sir Peregrin, made 
strong running with Craven ; but, somehow or other, the 
young man did not seem to bite, and was generally to be 
found at the side of Miss Foxley, who was really a nice 
girl. 

“Now that Sir Peregrin is gone, Mabel, I suppose 1 
may make known our engagement ?” 

‘‘If you like, Arthur. You can tell your uncle, and I 
will inform the duchess.” 

And so it was settled. 

‘‘By gad, your grace !” exclaimed the colonel, meeting 
the duke on the terrace, *‘ what do you think ? The widow 
has it—she has beaten the field in a canter.” 

**T knew it, colonel,” he responded, gleefully rubbing 
his hands; ‘there is no such cow in England—not in 
the United Kingdom. This makes seventeen prizes she 
has won; she is worth five hundred if she is worth a 
pound.” 

‘‘Five hundred ! you mean five thousand a year. Cow! 
what cow ?” 

‘*Why, my short-horn—The Widow.” 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha!” roared the colonel. ‘No, no, duke; I 
do not mean your cow, bat Lady Whitehead. My 
nephew, Arthur Martinette, has proposed and is ac- 
cepted.” 

‘“‘T am very glad to hear it, colonel—very glad. A 
good, worthy, young man. They must be married from 
the castla I shall insist on it. He proposed here, and 
he must be married from here. I will take no refasal.”’ 

Such a wedding had seldom been seen as that of Marti- 
nette’s. Presents to the bride showered in right and left; 
triumphal arches were erected, and the duke was thor- 
oughly done up with excitement. 

‘‘God bless you both !” he uttered, as he stood at the 
hall door, with hia white hair waving in the wind—‘‘ God 
bless you both ! long life and happiness to you !” 

And, as he spoke the last words, the carriage whirled 
them away. 
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o O YOU see this bit of ashes-of-roses 
silk? It is ascrap of Rhoda Daniels’s 
wedding-dress ; and it was twenty years 
after it was bought for her wedding that 
Rhoda wore it to be married in. 

Let me tell you the story. 

At sixteen years old, Rhoda was a 
beauty, and no mistake, Fair as a 
blush-rose, and with a pile of yellow 
curls on her shoulders, such as would 
drive the young ladies frantic with 
envy nowadays; bright as a button, 
and modest as a daisy, there wasn’t her 
equal nowhere round Plumside. 

We were a ya plain class of people, believing in virtue and 
sobriety ; Rhoda wasn’t spoiled in bringing up, though 
she was a beauty. She could make butter with the best of 
the old wives ; she was always seen at church ; she spun 
and wove her own wedding-sheets. 

She was brought up with Lot Lambert. He was five 
years older than she. The two loved each other honestly 
and truly, all the friends were willing, and one year after 
they commenced keeping company regularly, the wedding- 
day was set. 

Then it was that old Mr. Lambert, Lot’s father, made 
Rhoda a present of her wedding-‘ress, an ashes-of-roses 
silk, brought all the way from London. It was not often 


that such a dress was seen in our place, All Rhoda’s 
friends, for miles about, had a look at it; everybody ad- 
mired it, and I presume some of the young girls envied 
Rhoda. 

Then, too, Lot Lambert was rather a ‘‘ catch ” at Plam- 
side ; he was a tall, straight, bright-eyed fellow, the only 
son of his father, who was the richest man in the commun- 
ity ; and he had given Lot a house and farm in prospect 
of his marriage. 

The house was just on the other side of the road from 
Rhoda’s old home. The new furniture came, and Lot and 
Rhoda put down the carpets and set up the things, and 
they seemed just as good as married. 

But there came a quarrel between the young folks, the 
beginning of which was a word dropped by the village gos- 
sip, old Huldah Lane, about some remarks Lot’s friends 
had made on Rhoda’s father. 

Mr. Daniels was a drinking man. In those days every- 
body drank, more or less ; but Mr. Daniels, though a hard- 
working and an honest man, a kind neighbor and a good 
farmer, was too fond of his cups; and it was a source of 
great mortification to Rhoda. She was sensitive on the 
subject, and when she heard that Lot’s Aunt Nancy, who 
had brought Lot up, had said that ‘‘he might do better 
than to marry a toper’s daughter, pretty as Rhoda Daniels 
was,” she sent word to the old lady by Lot, that “the 
toper’s daughter should not marry Lot's relations, if she 
married him”—a message which Lot refused to carry, 
and denied that his good aunt had ever made the reported 
remark, 

That was the beginning—it ended in the breaking off at 
the marriage. How many lies were told, and how many 
heartaches the young folks endured, before they became 
estranged by the intermeddling of busybodies, I cannot 
exactly tell you. But the marriage was broken off. 

It made talk for three months in the ocvuuntry round 
about. 

The new house was shut up. There it stood, with all its 
new furnitnre, for a year. Lot and Rhoda would pass each 
other in the road without speaking. 

Rhoda grieved, but she was proud and unrelenting, like 
her mother, and made no offer of reounciliation. Lot, also, 
was proud and passionate, and, at the end of the year, to 
show, perhaps, that he was not heart-broken for Rhods 
Daniels, he married Mercy Ray. 

She was a good enough girl, but Lot Lambert never 
loved her. 

She bore him children that died. They lived together 
until they were middle-aged people. 

But Rhoda did not marry. She had other offers, I pre- 
sume, but Rhoda’s trouble changed her. She no longer 
cared for society ; she kept close at home with her father 
and mother. When Mrs. Daniels sickened and died, she 
devoted herself more than ever to her father, who was 
much broken by the blow of his wife’s death. It was 
Rhoda who kept him at home from the public-houre, and 
from falling into deeper dissipation. Then her aunt died, 
and left two young children, and Rhoda took them to 
bring up. 

Long before this she had put up her yellow curl, and 
the rose-color had died out of her face, and Rhoda was no 
longer the village beauty. But she was a fair, pleasing 
woman, saintly with long walking in the paths of duty, 
and if men and women found her “cold,” as they com- 
plained of doing, little children never did. She brought 
up her little orphans with gentleness and love. She buried 
her father with such prostration of grief that a long sick- 
ness followed. 

About this time, Meroy Lambert died. Lot was left s 
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widower. He went to his father’s house to live, and again 
the house scross the road was shut up. | 

Rhoda Daniels was now thirty-five years old. The little 
girls were grown, and launched in life for themselves, 
One had a trade; the other was school-teaching. Rhoda 
lived alone at The Blackthorns, as her old place was called. 
She had prospered ; she kept a man and a maid. Toavoid 
being solitary, perhaps, she extended much hospitality to 
her friends and neighbors, But only part of the great 
farmhouse was in use. The south side, looking toward 
the house that was once to have been hers, was kept 
shut up. 

One night a strange sound awoke the quiet village. It 
was the cry of fire, 

Rhoda sprang from her bed. Lot Lambert’s house was 
on fire. The flames lighted her chamber so she could see 
to pick up a pin. Indeed, she was separated but by a few 
rods from the burning building. 

The village was all aroused and on the spot. At first, 
only one side of the house was on fire, and willing hands 
brought out the furniture, Sideboards, bedsteads, tables, 
chairs, were placed by the roadside until morning, when, 
the house lying in ashes, and his father’s house being out 
of the village, Lot came to Rhoda's door and asked leave 
to place his furniture in her unoccupied south rooms until 
he could remove it to another place of storage. 

It was the first time the two had spoken to each other in 
twenty years. Rhoda was pale, but she gave quiet, ready 
consent, Lot and his men brought the things in, and went 
for the night. 

It was June weather. In the morning Rhoda went into 
the south rooms and opened the windows and blinds. The 
sunlight fell upon the household goods of Lot Lambert, 
every article of which she remembered. 

There was the little sewing-chair he had bought her ; 
there was the dining-table which Lot had laughingly said 
must be proportioned for a large family ; there was Lot’s 
desk, and the bedstead upoff which she had never rested. 

The drawer of a bureau had been broken open in the 
removal, and Rhoda glanced in this. She saw a silk 
dress, ashes-of-roses in color, lying still unmade in its 
wrapper. 

The oolor had crept out of her lips. She stood with her 
hand to her brow, in bewilderment and pain, when a step 
came, Lot Lambert stood beside her, and his eyes, too, 
sought the silk dress in the bureau-drawer. 

A tight feeling came about Rhoda’s heart. She looked 
up into Lot’s face, and he was looking at her. 

‘‘T am sorry,” she faltered, scarcely knowing what she 
was going to say. 

‘¢And I have been sorry every day for twenty years,” 
said Lot. ‘* Rhoda, is it too late to forgive each other 
now ?” 

In a moment her arms were round his neck, and he was 
kissing her as he had never kissed Mercy Ray. 

Soon they were married. And Rhoda would be married 
in no other but the ashes-of-roses silk, which she had once 
sent back to him; and this strip which I have in my hand 
is a bit left from the making. 


PALIMPSEST MANUSCRIPTS, 


In olden times writing materials were not so plentiful as 
they are now, and the people who could write were not so 
numerous either. Those who could do so were princi- 
pally the monks, who, in their convents, had more leisure 
than the busy toilers in the outside world. In the con- 
vents were many old parchments and vellum manuscripts, 
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which were not regarded with much reverence by the 
monks, who, when they were in want of vellum to write 
down various items concerning their Order or convent, 
would wash out the lamp-black or coloring matter of the 
ink upon the old parchments, and sometimes rub it down 
with pumice-stone, or scrape it. And parchments which 
had been thus used were termed palimpsesi, from a Greek 
word signifying twice scraped. 

The ink used, however, was made with vinegar, and 
later with an infusion of iron, and both these materials 
sink into parchment, so that though the surface coloring 
may be rubbed off, yet the iron or vinegar, having sunk 
into the parchment, still remains, 

Ink being a combination of iron and a solution of galls, 
it has been found that if with a light brush a solution of 
galls is applied toa palimpsest manusoript, the original 
writing is restored, and in this manner many manuscripts 
have been restored to their first condition. 


ELIZABETHAN DRESS, 


Livina though we do in days of great material wea!th 
and luxury, there can be no question tbat in extravagance 
of dress we fall far behind the Elizabethan age; men oer- 
tainly do, a very long way, and ladies no little way, except 
upon those rare and great occasions when they appear in 
dreeses of fabulous value, on acoount of the costliness of 
the fabric, or when they deck themselves in jewels worth a 
prince’s renown. 

In these days it is only the absurd custom, the offspring 
solely of feminine vanity and female rivalry, of considering 
a dress passé after it has been worn once or twice, that 
makes milliners’ bills such formidable foes to marital 
peace. Dress materials are much less costly, nor are fash- 
ionable and beautiful dresses necessarily made from the 
most costly materials. It is, then, quantity, not their 
quality, which makes the mischief. Then it was both silk, 
satin, lace and velvet formed the groundwork of dress for 
both sexes, Sumptuary laws were necessary to insure 
the occasional wearing of less expensive fabrica, Upon 
these sumptuous materials were showered a proportion of 
ornamental articles, lace and gold and silver and jewels ; 
garments slashed and girded and laced with ‘‘pointa,” 
gave opportunity for a blaze of ornamentations, of which, 
happily, our modern costumes can give us no conception. 


THE TOMBS OF THE BONAPARTE’S, 


Tue statues and ashes of the Napoleons, writes a foreign 
correspondent, have suffered strange vicissitudes, Twice 
has the statue of the First Napoleon, which stands in the 
Place Vendéme, been dragged to the ground, first by roy- 
alists, then by radicals, only to be re-erected, while his 
ashes were restored to France on the demand of another 
dynasty, to be respected even during the Commune. 
Louis, the ex-King of Holland, removed his father’s re- 
mains from Grenoble to St. Leu, to which place his own 
ashes were in time removed from Italy. The eldest son of 
Louis, regarded by Napoleon as his heir, and who died 
when but six years old, was at first laid in St. Denis, but 
the Bourbons, when they returned to France, had the 
body translated, and the ‘‘little Napoleon” now rests in 
the same vault as his father and his grandfather. Jerome 
alone reposes under the dome of the Invalides with his 
great brother; the ashes of the other Bonapartes lie scat- 
tered here and there, and are to be found at Rome, Flor- 
enoe, Vienna and Chiselhurst, and somewhere in Calabria. 
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BOLOGNA. 


By Lapy BLANCHE MURPHY. 


“Bologna la Grassa,” or, ‘The Wealthy and Well-fed,” 
has less of a modern aspect than its continued prosperity 
would lead one to expect. The belt of shade-trees around 
its walls is a modern but beautiful feature ; and the view 
from the Villa Reale (an ancient monastery with a frescoed 
courtyard) is very attractive. Three little rivers zigzag 
in and around the town, and the chestnut-covered Apen- 
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VIEW OF BOLOGNA. 


nines encircle the rich plain, where fruit especially grows in 
abundance. Under the arbors of country taverns you can 
pluck and eat the ‘ paradise ” grape (a yellow and very 
luscious kind), and drink pleasant, pungent wine made 
trom the local produce. 

But Winter in Bologna is by no means nominal ; the 
mountain breezes are icy cold, and the wide saloons in the 
old palaces seem dreary and comfortless. Our Italian as- 
sociations are one-sided ; Winter and the land of oranges 
seem incongruous ; yet one can suffer keenly from cold 
even as far south as Rome, while Naples itself keeps 4 
stinging wind in reserve for visitors tardy enough to come 
in March. 

Rich and free Bologna has a history to be proud of. In 
medieval times she was warlike and patriotic, as well as 
learned ; the Empire constituted her a free town, and she 
used her independence against the encroaching suctvessors 
of the friendly Emperor Charlemagne. But internal dis- 
sensions between the rival families of distinction who 
ruled the republic brought about foreign arbitration, and 
in 1512 she lost her freedom and became subject to the 
warrior-Pope, Julius II. After that, her fortunes were 
inglorious; she fell a prey to Napoleon, and then to the 
Austrians ; but briefly distinguished herself in 1848, when 
the latter were forced to evacuate the city. Just before 
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Probably the University is the best known character- 
istio of Bologna; it is one of the oldest in Italy, second 
only to Salerno—the school of medicine, to which Long- 
fellow makes his hero and heroine journey in the ‘‘ Golden 
Legend” ; but, unlike Salerno, which has dwindled to a 
name, Bologna has survived and progressed The old 
quarters of the University (now styled ‘ Archiginnasio 
Antico,” and used as a town library) included a quadran- 
gle, where each student of noble birth hung up his shield 
asa perpetual memento—a custom observed in other places 
besides colleges ; for the Chamber of Commerce, or ‘‘ Log- 
gia de’ Mercanti,” a building dating one century later than 
the old University, is adorned in the interior with the 
armorial bearings of all the lawyers who taught and prac- 
ticed law there. The law-school was the distinctive fea- 
ture of this University, as the medical.was of Salerno; 
but anatomy was early taught, and galvanism was first 
discovered there by Joseph Galvani in 1789. 

Shakespeare’s Portia had equals at Bologna, for the 
records have it that many women (legend says they were 
all beautiful) took degrees and gave lectures on mathe- 
matics, Greek, anatomy, chemistry, etc. One of these 
lectured vailed—another version says concealed by a cur- 
tain. Propezia de’ Rossi, a female sculptor, and Eliza- 
beth Sirani, a painter, were natives of Bologna. 

The greatest family of this town were the Bentivogli, 
whose romantic history 
is traced to the captive 
son of the Emperor 
Frederic: II. King 
Hencius, or Enzio, as 
he was called, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of 
Fossalta in 1249, and 
kept in honorary con- 
finement for the rest of 
his life, hike the Scottish 
King James, whose 
story forms the romance 
of Windsor Castle, Like 
James, Enzio found 
comfort in the love of 
& lovely woman, Lucia 
Vendagoli, from whom 
the powerful Bentivogli 
are descended. The 
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apartments to foreign tourists; the old spirit is dead 
within the depressed representatives of the family, and 
often the latter disappear from even the sorry position of 
poor nobles into that of absolute paupers. 

The scene of Enzio’s captivity is the Palace of the 
Podesta, or Chief Magistrate, with its immense hall called 
after him, where a Papal conclave sat in 1410. It is now 
a municipal building, containing the city archives and a 

um. Enzio and Lucia lie buried in the Church of 
St. Dominic, but the family chapel of their descendants is 
in San Giacomo, and was begun early in 1486, when they 
had already been powerful, and almost supreme, for a 
hundred and fifty years. 

The two Francias, father and son, the former originally 
a goldsmith, are painters of the Bologna schooi, though 
their Madonnas and Saints bear a great likeness to the first 
named of Raphael and that of his predecessors, the Um- — 
brian artists. Domenichino and the two Carracci modern- 
ized and broadened the style of this school, while Guido 
Reni expressed its softer and more heathen side. The 
galleries are full of specimens of these and many other 
painters, but we will not inflict catalogue-talk on our 
readers, further than to mention that Bologna possesses 
Raphael’s St. Cecilia, a picture often photographed, and 
probably well known. The 
Cathedral of St. Petronius = ——__ 
has a more unusual memento, 
in the shape of a meridian 
line drawn on the pavement | 
of the north aisle, by the as- 
tronomer Giovanni Domenico 
Cassini, in 1653 ; and on the 
pilaster between two mortu- 
ary chapels are two clocks 
(1756) by Fonasini, respect- 
ively marking the solar and 
the mean time. 

Books at Bologna are more 
plentiful than in some cities 
in Italy; the University 
library, which is free, has 
100,000 volumes, besides 
curiosities in literature ; and 
the town library is also large. 
The old gyinasium, where 
the latter is kept, holds to its 
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connection with the University by its halis adorned with 
armorial bearings of professors (the historian Muratori 
was among the more recent) and of scholars, arranged 
according to their provinces ; its anatomical lecture-room, 
with statues of the best professors of anatomy, and its 
carved woodwork over the chair, supported by life-size, 
correct anatomical figures ; and, lastly, by its museum 
with domestic utensils, dug up in the Etruscan burial- 
ground, near the present cemetery ; Greek fighting-cocks 
in marble, life-size, and miniature cloaked figures playing 
at morra, the guessing game which you still see played 
in the streets, with the same ories and gestures that 
historians describe as common in Italy two thousand 
years ago. 

St. Dominic’s history is associated with that of Bologna, 
and historical in the church of his name, where a supposed 
authentic portrait of St. Thomas Aquinas, the medieval 
philosopher, also exists. In the same chapel lies buried 
the womanly painter, Guido Reni. 

The oddest thing in the city is the group of two leaning 
towers, one of them intentionally built so, as an experi- 
ment, They are homely, enormously high, and provided 
with rough stairs; crazy-looking buildings, standing in 
an irregular piazza, formed by the junction of five narrow 
streets. Here and there, on these streets, you pass the old 
palaces of once great families, some with grand entrances 
and rich gateways, and catch glimpses, through elaborate 
but rusty iron gates, of colonnades, arches, niches with 
shell-shaped headings, and sometimes corner staircases, 
with lovely but battered carvings along the rails. Grass 
grows thick in the chinks between the stones, and green 
fungi cover with a velvety growth the broken statueqpn 
disused fountains, while luxuriant shrubs, that seem to 
thrive best when let alone, make living pictures and trel- 
lises among the gray and yellow marbles. Nowhere do 
scarlet pomegranates and rose-colored oleanders and star- 
shaped orange-blossoms, all with dark glossy leaves, show 
better than against such a background. The ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’? balcony scene meets you at every turn in 
Italian cities, and in these unexpected “ bits,’? much more 
than in the churches and galleries that you conscientiously 
**do,” to justify your stay in the city at all, lies the real 
charm of Italian travel. 

One strange church, however, is worth notice, as pecu- 
liar in grouping, consisting as it does of seven different 
buildings, incongruously overlapping each other. The 
whole goes by the name of St. Stephen’s, though each 
chapel has a distinct dedication. The ancient portions are 
the most interesting, one fragment going back to the ninth 
century, and containing marble reading-desks and low 
pulpits, whence the Epistle and Gospel were publicly 
chanted. The old temple of Isis has contributed fifth cen- 
tury columns and capitals, incorporated into twelfth cen- 
tury masonry, the tomb of a patron saint having been 
built in imitation of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. St. 
Peter and St. Paul give their names to an ancient, small 
basilica, where, as is usual in this form of building, copied 
from Roman judgment halls, the altar takes the place of 
the magistrate’s chair, and stands clear of the wall at the 
eastern end, the officiating priest standing facing the peo- 
ple. Ninth century bas-reliefs, very quaint and archaio, 
represent men and animals on the sarcophagus of a local 
martyr, St. Agricola, who is himself figured with wings ; 
but the earliest Christian memento is a font of the eighth 
century, in which a Lombard King is said to have been 
baptized. This stands in a circular church, called the 
“*Court of Pilate”; but the real baptistery, surrounded by 
ap outer circular corridor on pillars, was the church now 
known as the Holy Sepulchre, The ‘Trinity” is raised 


upon pillars higher than a man’s stature from the ground, 
and in the centre of this colonnade are a few pillars with 
Byzantine carved capitals. Close to this are the delicate 
carved columns and tracery-work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury cloisters, a peculiar feature of Italian Gothic, in 
which ingenuity and invention seem to have reached their 
furthest point. 

Bologna is the birthplace of the linguist, Joseph Mezzo- 
fanti, who was once librarian and professor at the Univer- 
sity, and subsequently cardinal. He could speak at least 
twenty-two—some say more—languages and dialects flu- 
ently, and could master a language within a week ; besides 
which, he was also a good classical scholar. Rossini studied 
in Bologna, under Mattei, and, later, built 1 house in which 
he lived for some years, and which he adorned with in- 
scriptions from Latin orators and poets. 

The suburbs of the oity are very picturesque, dotted 
with convents and churches, and broken into hilly terraces 
and winding roads. They lead to various points whence 
map-like views can be had of the town and plain, rivers 
and mountains ; and one road, bordered with arcades, lends 
to the cemetery in the grounds of the old Carthusian Mon- 
astery, the common graves being in the centre, and the 
special ones under shelter of the cloister gallery. Here. 
again, the professors of the University take the post of 
honor, with bas-reliefs representing scenes from their lec- 
ture-rooms disposed above the graves a8 monuments. 

Coming back from the cemetery, one can branch off t 
the pilgrimage church of the Madonna of St. Luke, the 
shrine of one of the many traditional, dark-colored Byzan- 
tine pictures, on panel, ascribed to the artist-evangelist. 


THE USE OF TORTURE IN ENGLAND. 


Tue history of the use of torture in England is curious. 
From the hesitation to apply it to the Templars in the 
reign of Edward IT, (1310), as well as from the express 
statement of Walter de Hemingford, it appears to have 
been at that time unknown in England, either as an act of 
prerogative or as an instrument of criminal inquiry in the 
ordinary course of law. Nevertheless, Holinshed relates 
that in 1468 Sir Thomas Coke, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, was convicted of misprision of treason upon the evi- 
dence of one Hawkins, given under torture; and that 
Hawkins himself was convicted of treason by his own con- 
fession on the rack, and executed. 

From this period until the Commonwealth the practice 
of torturo was frequent and uninterrupted, the particular 
instances being recorded in the council-books, and the tor- 
ture-warrants, in many cases, being still in existence. The 
last instance on record occurred in 1640, when one Archer, 
a glover, who was supposed to have been concerned in the 
rioters’ attack upon Archbishop Laud’s palace at Lambeth, 
‘* was "racked in the Tower,” as a contemporary letter 
states, ‘to make him confess his companions,” A copy 
of the warrant, under the Privy Seal, authorizing the tor- 
ture in this case, is extant at the State Paper Office. With 
this instance the practice of torture in England ceased, no 
case of its continuance being discernible during the Com- 
monwealth or after the Restoration. 

But, although the practice continued during the two 
centuries immediately before the Commonwealth without 
interruption, it was condemned as contrary to the law of 
England, and even declared to be unknown in that coun- 
try by judges and legal writers of the highest character 
who flourished within that period. Thus, Fortescue, who 
was Chief-Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, and who 
wrote his book, De Laudibus Legum Anglia, in the reign 
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of Henry VL, and who writes of a case of false accusation | 


under torture (which was probably the case of Sir Thomas 
Ooke above mentioned), condemns the practice in the 
strongest terms, though he docs not expressly deny its ex- 
istence in England. Again, Sir Thomas Smith, a very 
eminent lawyer, statesman and scholar, who wrote in the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, says that ‘‘torment or 
question, which is used by the order of the civil law and 
custom of other countries, is hot used in England. It is 
taken for servile.” And Sir Edward Coke, who wrote in 
the reign of James L, says: ‘‘ There is no law to warrant 
torture in this land; and there is no one opinion in our 
books, or judicial record, for the maintenance of them.” 
Notwithstanding this explicit denunciation of the practice 
as against law, both Smith and Coke repeatedly acted as 
commissioners for interrogating prisoners by torture ; and 
the latter, in a passage which occurs in the same book, 
and only a few pages before the words just cited, impli- 
citly admits that torture was used at examinations taken 
before trial, though it was not applied at the arraignment 
or before the judge, 

There is also a direct judicial opinion against the lawful- 
ness of torture in England. In 1628 the judges unani- 
mously resolved, in answer to & question propounded to 
them by the King in the case of Felton, who had stabbed 
the Duke of Buckingham, ‘‘that he ought not to be tor- 
tured by the rack, for no such punishment is known or 
allowed by our law.” 

And yet several of the judges who joined in this resolu- 
tion had themselves executed the warrants for torture 
when they held ministerial offices under the Crown. Pos- 
sibly the explanation of this inconsistency between the 
opinions of lawyers and the practice may be found in a 
distinction between prerogative and law, which was better 
understood two centuries ago than it is at the present day. 
It is true, as the above authorities declared, that torture 
was not part of the common law; it was not used in judi- 
cature as it was by the Roman law, and the legal systems 
derived from it in Germany, Italy and Spain ; and, there- 
fore, in England, no judge could by law direct the torture 
to be applied, and no party or procurator could demand it 
as & right. 

But that which was not lawful in the ordinary courts of 
justice was often lawful for the prerogative of the Crown, 
which authorized the mode of enforcing the discovery of 
crimes affecting the State, such as treason or sedition, and 
sometimes of offenses of a grave character, not political— 
acting, in this respect, independently of and even para- 
mount to the common law, asserted so early as the reign 
of Edward I. This view of the subject is confirmed by 
the circumstance that in all instances of the application of 
torture in England, the warrants were issued immediately 
by the King or by the Privy Council. Objectionable as 
the use of torture was in all countries and under all cir- 
cumstances, it was in no country so unjust and dangerous 
an instramental power as in England. 

In other countries, where it formed part of the law of 
the land, it was subject to specific rules and restrictions, 
fixed and determined by the same law which anthorized 
the use of such an instrument, and those who transgressed 
them were liable to severe punishment. But in England 
there were no rules, no responsibility, no law beyond the 
will of the King. ‘The rack,” says Selden, ‘‘is nowhere 
used asin England. In other countries it is used in judi- 
cature, when there is semiplena probatio—a half-proof 
against @ man; then, to see if they can make it full, they 
rack him if he will not confess. But here, in England, 
they take # man and rack him—I do not know why nor 
when—not in time of judicature, bat when somebody bids,” 


The modes of applying torture were as various as the 
ingenuity of man is fertile in devising the means of inflict- 
ing bodily pain. The rack, which was common through- 
out Europe, was a large frame, in shape somewhat resem- 
bling a mangle, upon which the examinant was stretched 
and bound ; cords were then attached to his extremities, 
and by a lever gradually strained, till, when carried to 
the utmost severity, the operation dislocated the joints of 
the wrists and ankles. This engine is said to have been 
brought into the Tower of London by the Duke of Exeter, 
in the reign of Henry VL, and was hence called ‘the 
Duke of Exeter’s Daughter.” Besides the rack there were 
endless varieties of ‘‘ the lesser tortures,” such as thumb- 
screws, pincers and manacles, In England, one of the 
most dreaded engines of this kind was the ‘‘ Scavenger's 
Daughter,” so called by a popular corruption from Skev- | 
ington’s Daughter, being invented by Sir William Skev- 
ington, a lieutenant of the Tower in the reign of Henry 
VIIL The engine was found in “ Little Ease,” in the 
Tower, in 1604, by a committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire as to the state of the dungeon so 
called. In Scotland the instruments were the boots, called 
in France le brodequin, in which the torture was applied by 
driving in wedges with a hammer between the flesh, and 
iron rings drawn tightly upon the legs ; tho thummikins ; 
the pinniwinks, or fulliwinks ; the caspitaws, or capsicaws. 
The particular construction of these barbarous instruments 
if would be difficult at the present day to ascertain ; but 
several of them were in practical use in Scotland within 
twenty years from the final abolition of torture in that 
country in 1708. 

Mr. Jardine has shown fifty instances of the infliction 
of torture. The last torture-warrant is stated to be signed 
with the sign manual of King William IIL, is dated at 
Kensington Palace, and is for the torturing of Norvill 
Pain. With the form of that terrible instrument of tor- 
ture, the rack, we are familiar from the plates to the early 
editions of Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs.” 

Dr. Lingard, in his account of the different kinds of 
torture used in the Tower in the times of the Tudors, 
says, ‘*A fourth kind of torture was a cell called ‘ Little 
Kase.’ It was of so small dimensions and so constructed 
that the prisoner could neither stand, sit, nor lie in it at 
full length. He was compelled to draw himself up in a 
squatting posture, and so remuined several days.”’ Randle 
Holme tells us that ‘‘ there was a similar place at Chester, 
where it was used for the punishment of petty offenses. 
In the House of Correction is a place cut into a rock, with 
a grate-door before it; into this place are put renega- 
does, apprentices, etc., that disobey their parents or mas- 
ters ; robbers of orchards, and such like rebellious youths ; 
in which they can neither stand, sit, kneel, nor lie down, 
but be all ina ruck, or knit together, and in suoh a 
lamentable condition that half an hour will tame the 
strongest and stubbornest stomach, and will make him 
have a desire to be freed from the place.” | 

We have various evidence of the use of the rack in Eng- 
land. Sir Walter Raleigh, at his trial, mentioned that 
Kentish was threatened with the rack, and that the keeper 
of this horrid instrument was sent for. Bishop Laud told 
Felton that if he would not confess he must go to the 
rack, Campion, the Jesuit, was put to the rack in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and in Oollier’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory’ are mentioned other instances during the same 
reign. Bishop Burnet, in his ‘‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” states that Anne Askew was tortured in the Tower 
in 1546, and that the Lord Chancellor, throwing off his 
gown, drew the rack so severely that he almost drew her 
body asunder. It appears from the ‘‘ Cecil Papers” that 
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all the Duke of Norfolk’s servants were tortured by order 
of Queen Elizabeth, who also threatened Hayward, the 
historian, with the rack. Ben Jonson alludes to the raék 
being threatened in his time: ‘‘ And like the German lord, 
when he went cut of Newgate into the cart, took orders 
to have his arms set up, etc. . . . The judge entertained 
him most civilly, discoursed with him, offered him the 
courtesy of the rack, but he confessed,”’ etc. 


CORNERED BY A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, BY Dr. P. HOFFMAN. 


In ’65 I was in the service of Datu Abubakar, Rajah, 
Maharajah, Srirajah Tummongong of Sohore, a powerful 
Malay prince, on the peninsula of Malacca. 

There was no other white man in the service, and I was 
the first who ever had been engaged by him, and, as a 
matter of course, there was a greut deal of animosity shown 
to me continually by 
the native court fa- == 
vorites, who were —— —— 
jealous of the good ~~ = 
graces into which I, —_ 
the detested ‘‘ orang 
putsh’”’ (white man), 
had managed to work 
myself by success in 
my profession, and 
my accurate shooting 
when out on hunting 
expeditions in the 
jungle. 

Often had I been 
stopped by the na- 
tives in my ramblings 
through the woods, 
and innumerable 
questions asked me 
about my gun, the 
way in which I ran 
my bullets, and if IT ~ = — 
put any ‘‘obat” (med- = 
icine) into it. = SS 

When I protested 
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VIEW OF BOLOGNA FROM THE MARGHERITA GARDENS.— SEE PAGE 563. 


that it was a common rifle, common powder and common 
lead, run in the common way, they would wistfully gaze 
into my eyes, and declare : 

‘*Tuan punyah mata mata bagoose skali, tymbang bye 
bye ” (Master’s eyes are good—shoot well). 

Although cordially hated by the nobles, at least some of 
them, I was a general favorite with the people, and, best 
and most important of all, with the Rajab, who did his 
utmost to counteract all animadversities shown to me. 

On the whole, my position was a comfortable one. The 
people had unbounded confidence in my skill as ‘‘ tukan 
obat’”’ (medicine-man), and what with tiger-shooting and 
pig-sticking, I managed to pass my time tolerably well. 

There was a steam saw-mill, belonging to the Sohore 
Steam Saw-mill Company, about four or five miles from 
Tanjong Putri, where the Rajah held his court, and where 
I, of course, lived with him. The mills, like myself, were 
& new institution, and, as may be imagined, the coolies 
employed there, being unaccustomed to ciroular saws, 

never having seen 
= auch things in their 
lives before, were con- 
= satantly sawing them- 
selves to pieces in- 
stead of the sleepers 
they had to saw, thus 
reversing the order of 
things, and making 
sleepers of them- 
selves, 

Disagreeable as 
must have been their 
waking on finding 
themselves minus an 
arm or a hand, it was 
not much less so to 
me, as I had to come 
over daily, and often 
several times a day, 
in a broiling hot sun 
—the thermometer 
ranging from a hun- 
dred and ten to a 
hundred and twenty 
degrees in the shade 
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the year round—to fix up some unfortunate fellow who 
had been clumsy enough to put his hand on the saw. 

The management of these mills was in the hands of a 
few Scotch people, and the director—a Mr. McPherson, a 
genial, hearty fellow—and we had not only learned to re- 
spect each other, but a warm feeling of friendship had 
sprung up between us. Often, when I had been out in 
the jungle, shooting, and came past his bungalow, I would 
slip in, and if he was not there himself, his jolly little wife 
was sure to make me feel as comfortable as I would have 
felt in my own house. 


I was quite a factotum with Mrs, McPherson. When- 
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which I had strung over my shoulders, and whose head— 
a rare delicacy—I was bringing to Mrs. McPherson. 

Evening was coming on fast, and as there is no twilight 
in India, darkness setting in as soon as the sun has sunk 
below the western horizon, I hurried up, to reach the bun- 
galow before it became quite dark. 

I just managed to get there before dinner, and after ex. 
cusing my shooting-jacket—people in India being very 
rigid in their etiquette—I sat down to partake of the hearty 
cheer put before me. 

We had got through dinner, and were raking up old 
memories, talking of former days, of bonnie Scotland, and 
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CORNERED BY A BOA CONSTRICTOR. —‘‘TO BEAR THE GUN TO MY SHOULDER AND PULL THE TRIGGER WAS THE WORK OF A MOMENT, 


BUT NONE TOO QUICK, FOR, JUST AS I FIRED, 


ever anything went wrong, the cry was: ‘‘Oh, never mind ; 
the doctor will be here very soon, and he will set things 
aright.” 

When a snake or a mongoose or a guiava had depra- 
Gated in the henroost, and made off with some of Mrs. 
McPherson’s favorite Bantams or Chittagongs, it was: 
**Oh, but the doctor will get square with him.” 

If one of her chubby, rosy little youn ssters had been ex- 
hibiting a little fit of ill-temper, he was told that ‘‘the 
doctor won’t like him any more.” And, altogether, I was 
looked upon as part and parcel of the household, almost. 

One afternoon I had been out in the woods, shooting, 
and had managed to kill a splendid porker, the hams of 


I SAW THE REPTILE MAKE A FORWARD MOVEMENT.” 


of a subject which more immediately concerned and inter- 
ested us, namely, an intended war against Imhiuandola, 
the Rajah of Pahang, the neighboring territory. 

The table was loaded with the most delicious fruit ; we 
were discussing a glass of sherry, and smoking our after- 
dinner cigar ; Mrs. McPherson had taken up her guitar, 
and was singing to us some quaint old ballad, when one of 
the servants rushed in, pale and breathless, crying: 

‘‘Tuan, tuan, dalum roomah cookie ada ula busar!” 
(Master, master, there is a big snake in the cookhouse !) 

This was grand news for me; nothing could have suited 
me better. 

I ascertained from the oe that the snake had been in 
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the fowlhouse, that it had swallowed several ducks and 
chickens, and had come into the cookhouse, quietly but 
determinedly taking charge, to the great discomfort and 
consternation of its lawful occupants. 

I tgok my trusty double-barreled rifle and cautiously 
approached the cookhouse, which, like all other Indian 
cookhouses, was detached from the dwelling. 

A cookhouse must not be imagined to be anything like 
a kitchen, though they both serve the same purpose. A 
range, an oven, and other appurtenances found in well- 
appointed culinary temples are wanting, and all the appa- 
ratus set aside for cooking is a table, running from one 
wall to the other in the middle of the room. On this 
table a number of small charooal-stoves are fixed, and this 
is all that is necessary in India, where people do not go in 
tor heavy dishes, and one makes one’s dinner of a lot 
of little nicknacks, highly flavored and seasoned, with 
the inevitable curry for a staple. Under this table the 
kipdling-wood, charcoal, shavings or straw for lighting the 
fires usually are kept, and Master Ula had taken possession 
by cozily coiling himself away among these, and was no 
doubt enjoying a luxurious dolcs far niente, 

If I had not happened to be there, I verily believe they 
would have been obliged to abandon the cookhouse alto- 
gether, as the snake, an immense boa constrictor, did not 
seem to be disposed to move until his dinner had been 
fully digested, which it might havo taken weeks to do. 

A cocoanut oil-lamp was hanging over the dresser, shed- 
ding an uncertain, flickering light through the room, by 
which I could plainly distinguish the huge folds of the 
snake, but could not get a glimpse of the head anywhere. 

I was folly aware that it would be worse than useless to 
fire into the coil, as there would not have been the slight- 
est chance of killing, or even disabling, the brute, and the 
dead certainty of either turning him upon myself, or, as 
bad, almost, letting him escape in the dark, 

So I conjectured to get over the table, and bring the 
snake between the light and myself, to get, if possible, a 
look at his head. 

To effect this, I had to crawl over the table, which I 
proceeded to do with great caution, lest I should arouse 
the snake from his beginning lethargy, and provoke an 
attack upon me before I was prepared to receive it. 

I reached the other side noiselessly, but, on turning 
round to watch my enemy, I involuntarily and clumsily 
knocked the butt of my rifle rather sharply on the floor. 

I was by no means in a position of defense—I had but 
just landed on the other side. 

The noise instantly brought about the result I had de- 
sired, but too early to be pleasant. | 

The boa raised his head, and at a distance of about three 
feet from the ground slowly waved it to and fro, staring at 
me with his mischievously twinkling, horrid green eyes, 
which seemed to take the position in at a glance. 

I have never experienced fear, but I must confess that 
it made me feel ‘‘ peculiar” to be stared at by the boa, 
although it could not have been longer than a few 
seconds. _ 

I expected every moment to see him dart forward, enfold 
me in his deadly embrace, and crush every bone in, and 
every ounce of breath out of, my body. 

The tongue was thrown forward, protruding quite a 
foot, oscillating and vibrating, drawn in, pushed out 
again, waved from side to side with that quick, whip-like, 
almost electric movement peculiar to snakes; the hissing 
grew more and more audible, the motions quicker and 
quicker. 

I knew from old experience the brute was preparing to 
leap “pon me, and I stood there, unable to stir an inch, 


I felt that if I could not shake off this feeling, I must 
meet my death in another few seconds. 

One strong effort, and it was over. To bear the gun to 
my shoulder, squint through the sight, and pull the trig- 
ger, was the work of a moment; but none too quick, for, 
just as [ fired, I saw the reptile make a forward move- 
ment, as if about to spring upon me. 

But then came the most disagreeable part of the busi- 
ness. 

It was natural that the concussion of a gun in a smal! 
room should extinguish the lamp—a necessary conse- 
quence which I had failed to think of in the excitement, 
and simultaneous with the flash and crash of the rifle came 
utter darkness, 

And how dark it was, to be sure! Egyptian darkness 
is child’s play as compared with the inky, impenetrable 
darkness which surrounded me, 

Here was a pretty pickle to be in! McPherson ran off 
to the house to get a light, and the boys with him, and I 
was alone—alone with death in the shape of a monstrous 
boa-conatrictor. 

I jumped back until I reached the wall, and, feeling my 
way along until I got to a corner, tightly squeezed myself 
into it, with a view to prevent the brute from passing his 
death-dealing coils around me. 

If ever a man got into a small space in his life, it was L. 
I am tolerably sure that I cannot have been much more 
than half my usual size. 

A hundred different plans of action rushed through my 
brain ; but I kept cool—at least, as cool as I could— and 
decided to remain where I was. 

With suspended breath almost, and carefully guarding 
against the slightest noise, not to give the monster a clew 
to my whereabouts, I stood there, flattened iato the cor- 
ner, momentarily expecting his cold, scaly body to glide 
over mine. 

I heard a rustling among the sbavings—an evidence of 
my opponent’s vivacity. 

The perspiratio. beaded in large, cold drops on my 
forehead ; moments seemed ages, and ages eternity. 

At last, after a few minutes, which, however, seemed to 
me so many hours, I heard McPherson shout : 

‘* Doctor, are you alive? I am coming with a light; 
hold out a little bit longer. We'll help you, old boy !” 

Of course I did not dare to answer, fearing to betray 
my position, and really I did not know if it was advisable 
to light up the place, as that would at once revcal me to 
my antagonist ; but then I could use my rifle again. 

‘* Yes—by all means, let us have light.” 

‘* Here we are, old fellow!” shouted McPherson, burst- 
ing open the door, a candle in one hand, and a monstrous 
cavalry sabre in the other. ‘‘ Halloa! Where the—— 
Oh! there you are! But is he dead ?” 

The first ray of light had revealed to me the real state 
of affaira, The snake was dead—stone dead—shot through 
the head, which had dropped in just the position in which 
I had last seen it in the act of striking at me. 

Then all uneasiness was at an end, and I courageously 
(sic) said : 

‘* You are a fine fellow, to leave me all alone! Why, 
what are you afraid of ? Why don’t you come in, and stop 
flourishing that sword ? You look like a fencing-master 
going through his exercises, Come aud lend me a hand to 
haul the brute out.” 

‘*Good Lord! is he dead? Tell me, quick! Is he 
dead? Did you shoot him? Tell me, for heaven's 
sake ?” 

‘“Why, yes. Come, Mac—don’t bea baby. Take hold 
of his tail—and, now, out with him !” 
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‘‘ Take hold of his tail! ‘Lord, man, give us your hand 
to take hold of ! I knew you had shot him—TI knew it! I 
‘was na scared awa’.”’ 

With the assistance of the boys, we succeeded in pulling 
the monster out. He measured twenty-four feet, and had 
a medium thickness of about a man’s thigh. 

I skinned him, and the Malays took the body to render 
out the fat, one of their most reputed and powerful obats. 
The skin I have in my collection now. 

The noise I heard among the shavings could either not 
have been any noise at all, or some mouse or lizard, and 
not my then harmless, but nevertheless dreaded, enemy. 
McPherson’s chickens fared better after that. 


ONCE AND FOR AYE. 


He sang as he lay on a Highland mountain, 
That English knight who had never known love, 
“What song so sweet as the chiming fountain ? 
What biue so blue as the heaven above ?” 
Fond heart! for nearer and nearer drew 
A sweeter voice and an eye more blue, 


**Oh, what can blush by the purple heather ? 

What gold with the gorse-flower dare compare ?” 
He turned, fond heart, and found them together 

On her glowing cheek and her glittering hair. 
Now what for the knight are the hill-flowers’ dyes, 
The fountain's voice and the sapphire skies ? 


She had lost her path, that Lowland lady, 
Whose heart had never a lord confessed ; 

Oh, bright she blushed, and gently prayed he 
Would guide her over the mountain-crest. 

And little loath was the gallant knight 

To squire the steps of that lady bright. 


So he took her hand, and they passed together, 
The knight and the lady unlearned of love, 
Through the golden gorse and the purple heather 
Oh, laughingly beamed the blue above. 
And the fountain sang as their feet went by, 

The Sibyl fountain—‘‘ For aye—for aye!” 


FISHING DAYS IN CANADA. 


In some of the deep, still pools, where the surface is 
under a shadow, and we can see the depth below, it is very 
curious to watch the salmon, If we cautiously approach 
the ledge of an overhanging rock, we can count the fish, 
and seo them apparently enjoying life for its own sake; 
n»thing but the fins are in motion, and that slowly, to 
counteract the slowcurrent. Ifa fly is thrown very lightly 
and delicately over a hundred fish, they may not notice it 
for ever so long; but one will perhaps gradually leave the 
crowd and deliberately float up to the surface to seize it. 
It requires two fishermen to enjoy the scene—one to stand 
away from the ledge and throw, and the other to cau- 
tiously approach and take the notes; for if the fisher- 
man stood where he could see them, and took a cast, 
all the salmon would vanish too quickly for the eye to 
follow. 

What charming recollections the days on the Lower St. 
Lawrence bring back! We had, on one occasion, quarters 
in a French farmhouse, and went out the morning after 
our arrival to try our luck with the fly. Mine was made 
of the dull gray hackles from a cock’s neck, that are called 
in old books “smoky hackles”; but if we look at these 
against the light we shall find that they have a few trans- 
parencies, and this shows clearly from the water. It is 
supposed that, to the eye of a salmon, these resemble a 


prawn, and of course that was his most delicate food during 
his visit to the seaside. 

We walked a mile up the river to get to a pool, and took 
several casts at likely-looking eddies, though without suc- 
cess ; but the pool we arrived at was clearly a halting-place 
for salmon, and we kept away from the edge so as to throw 
along line. My companion went some distance further 
on, where a mountain stream met the main river, and had 
scooped out another small black pool in the Lawrentian 
rocks, 

After a few throws, I heard him call out that he had got 
a fish. I could see his silvery sides in a leap he took out 
of the little pool, and, as it was an awkward corner, I sent 
my man, who was an adept with a gaff, to be of assistance to 
him, should it be necessary. It was quite clear that tho fish 
meditated a rush for a nasty rapid, where there were two or 
three rocks just showing themselves above the broken 
water. Here the man had stationed himself, for he had 
seen the fish making for them, and, fortunately, the captive 
was checked for a moment before dashing into the foam, 
when the unerring gaff deposited him on the bank—her, I 
should have said, for it was a beautiful fresh-run female 
fish of thirteen pounds in weight. The sides would have 
shamed any production of the mint, and the little head was 
scarcely too large for a moderate-sized trout. Ten minutes 
did not elapse from the time of hooking her before she lay 
on the bank. 

I had been giving a divided attention between my friend 
and my own casts, which were rather of the careless kind, 
when there was a rise at tho fly, but the looseness of the 
throw gave the fish the benefit. In three more throws over 
the same place the salmon rose again, and was well hooked. 
He reeled out fifty yards of line, and turned ; a multiply- 
ing reel gathered in the slack—and here I cannot too 
strongly recommend these reels, Many old anglers say, 
‘‘Avoid a multiplier,” but the great probability is that 
they have used an inferior article. 

It is clear that such a reel must be of the most perfect 
construction, or else it will not bear the strain, and you 
must also remember that a little extra precision in turning 
the handle is not thrown away. The slack of the line is 
gathered up so rapidly that you may always have your 
fish in hand, The salmon made a rush toward the place 
where I was standing, and at about fifteen or twenty yards’ 
distance began to show fight indeed, leaping out of the 
water to strike the line, and making several runs; but at 
the end of half an hour he showed signs of weaxiness, and 
came rather helplessly to the surfaca_ Still, there was life 
in him yet, and with the shortest breathing time he would 
be off again; but about ten minutes longer brought him 
within reach of Baptiste’s gaff. We got three or four trout 
on our way to the farmhouse, which stood on high land 
overlooking the St. Lawrence estuary, here about thirty 
miles wide, and all the clubs in New York could not have 
pretended to give us such a breakfast as we enjoyed there. 
Wehad excellent black tea, thick cream, fresh butter, new- 
laid eggs, and about four or five pounds of salmon steaks, 
that were but too fresh. The lattice of the French cottage 
casement pushed away a great gathering of red and white 
cabbage-roses, which fell back on the sill when the window 
was opened. Far away were the hills of Rimouski, and a 
pearly haze from the St. Lawrence foretold a hot June 
day. 

There was, as we came in, a slight appearance of smoke 
in the distance looking down the estuary, and this had so 
far increased before we finished our breakfast that we 
could discern the hull and funnel of the steamer Poly- 
nesian, ‘The day was certainly very warm, but the water 
was in excellent condition, and we took, before evening, 


AN ANCIENT GOBLET. 


thirteen fish— 
weighing 147 
pounds in all. 
Of course, 
this is absurd- 
ly small sport 
as compared 
with the bags 
on the God- 
bout, where 
standing nets 
have been 
quite abol- 
ished; but 
there is plenty 
to entice an 
angler to try 
it,and with the 
free access of 
salmon _ to 
their spawn- 
ing - grounds, 
so often in- 
sisted on te- 
fore, our take 
in this river 
might have 
been doubled. 
The first day was our best, and the seven subsequent ones 
brought us in nine, eight, ten, eleven, four, twelve, eleven, 
averaging about eleven pounds per fish. The days passed 
pleasantly enough—sunny skies and drowsy nights were 
the rule—till we found our time was up, and we had to 
return to Montreal. 

There is a slight circumstance that left an “iupreasion 
on my mind as we staid for a couple of days at the splen- 
did hotel at Tadousac, by the mouth of the Sagounay, on 
our way home. An enormous whale came rolling into the 
bay, but kept a respectful distance from the shore, and it 
seemed to be known to every one quite well. It was seen 
daily from the windows of the hotel, and generally made 
its appearance at early morning. Its gambols—if such 
gigantic turns can be called by such a name—uphove the 
surge and made it sound as if a heavy gust had struck it ; 
and when it spouted up water, Madison Square would 
indeed have hidden its diminished head. The creature 
was called a “sulphur whale,” useless almost for com- 
meroe, and very dangerous to attack. It was a wonderful 
sight to see its great dusky back rise slowly from the 
water, and, after a roll or .two, disappear just as slowly. 
We judged that a length of about eighty feet w s seen at 
one time, and the oldest inhabitant remembered the same 
fish from his infancy ; this gentleman was then about 
eighty years old, and he said that his father had often de- 
scribed it to him just as it appeared now. There is no 
mistaking it; other whales come into Tadousac Bay, 
but this one is all alone ; the surge he makes in the water 
is more than a whole school of them can raise, and he 
always seems to keep the same hours, and to frequent the 
middle of the bay. 

The sulphur whales, of which he must be almost the 
monarch, are’so dangerous that harpooners avoid them ; 
they tow a boat out at once into deep water, and sink it. 
Yet they must be possessed of more than common shrewd- 
ness, for the Tadousac one has for generations passed by 
reefs that would leave him dry at low water ; and if he 
had made a single mistake it would have been enough, and 
the receding tide would have left him lying in cold ob- 
atruction. 
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ONCE AND FOR AYE.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 575. 


| ANCIENT GOBLET WITH AN ARABIC INSCRIPTION. 


Tus goblet, of exquisite workmanship, is preserved in 
the Museum of Chartres, under the name of ‘“‘Hanap de 
Charlemagne.” It was supposed to have formed part of 
the presents which the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid eent to 
the Emperor Charlemagne, who presented it to the Abbey 
of St. Madeleine, at Chateaudun. When the abbey was 
sequestrated it was placed in the town library of Chartres, 
where it remained until the formation of a local museum, 
in 1834. 

Modern antiquaries assert that, to judge by the work- 
manship, the goblet cannot be dated back earlier than the 
twelfth century, and probably was brought to France by a 
crusader. However that may be, the workmanship of the 
goblet is exceedingly elegant and interesting. It stands 
about cight and a half inches high, on a foot of silvered 
copper, the latter elaborately chased and engraved. The 
interlaced band in the middle of the glass vase is formed 
of gilt lines, filled in with small white and blue spots of 
incrusted enamel, Above is an inscription in Arabic, the 
characters in gold, within outlinesin blue. The inscription 
has been translated thus: ‘‘ May his fame be never-dying, 
and his life long and prosperous: may his fate be happy, 
his period auspicious, his fortune perfect.” 


Tue Liverpool Museum has just been presented with a 
fine specimen of the giant crab of De Hann, from the 
Japanese seas. The crab measures eleven feet from tip 
to tip of the claws. 


Tur difference between those whom the world esteems 
as good, and those it condemns as bad, is in many cases 
little else than that the former have been sheltered from 
temptation. 
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THE AMBER WITCH. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE HOUSE WITH AN L,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHEVALIER’S DIPLOMACY. 

I HAVE told Clemence as much as I choose her to know 
about Philippe Germont, and she knows that it was he 
who saved me from disfigurement at Madame de G——’s 
masquerade. She said to me: 

‘“‘You cannot emerge from your chrysalis, then, mon 
petit papillon |” 

‘‘No; I must still endure these odious braids. You can- 
not think how I detest them !” 

‘But they make you look so very young, and, in fact, 
change the character of your face altogether. With them, 
you have quite the Marguerite expression.” 

‘¢‘Should we find ourselves at a loss for something to 
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\ THE AMBER WITCH. —‘‘ WE HAD NOT GONE FAR BEFORE WE FOUND MADAME, 
WITH A SHAWL DRAPED AROUND HER AND HER FEET BARE, 
THE WALL, OVER WHICH SHE WAS PASSING HER HANDS WITH THE ACTION 
OF ONE SEARCHING FOR A DOOR-HANDLE.” 


STANDING BY 


do, we might get up the opera of ‘Faust.’ Germoné is 
Mephistopheles himself, and, from what I hear, I should 
judge that you are not disinclined to play the part of 


‘ Martha.” 


Clemence reddened. I knew, from Maud and Blanche’s 
insinuations, that she had shown a disposition to coquette 
with Germont, who has already called upon her, as a coun- 
trywoman of his own, has also sent his sister to call upon 
us, and has this very afternoon invited us to drive out with 
them. J shall stay at home. I don’t like the way in which 
he looked at the braids of my hair that day of the races. 
I mentioned this to Clemence as she stood before the glass, 
arranging her hair under her bonnet. 

‘‘T believe I shall allow my hair to regain its natural 
color,” she said. 

‘You would not think of such a thing !” I exclaimed. 

‘‘And may I ask why I should not? No one is ever ex- 
pected to be able to tell the original color of a woman’s 
hair in ourdays. I can assure you that half Paris thought 
the color of yours was artificial, (Impertinence!) I can 
say that I changed the color of mine because I wanted 
to wear black velvet, and gray hair is always superb with 
that.” 
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‘‘But Monsieur Shirley !—won’t he suspect ?” 

‘* Monsieur Shirley knows that I am a Frenchwoman, 
and what man ever calls a Frenchwoman to account for her 
whims ?” 

‘*You are sure you hava no designs upon Germont, 
Clemence ?”’ , 

“Should you object? He was never a lover of yours, 
was he ?” with a quick glance at my faco in the glass. 
‘*But, as long as I do not interfere with Monsieur 
Shirley 33 

‘‘Perhaps it is on his account that you wish to recover 
your beautiful black hair ?” 

‘*Perhaps. You remember how becoming it used to be 
to me, dressed en Pompatdour, and worn with a certain 
amber-colored silk ? That silk has escaped the sea-water” 
—here she laughed—‘“‘ und gray hair does not accord with 
amber.” 

I do not like the airs of equality that Clemence has as- 
sumed lately. She very seldom calls me ‘‘ madame,” now ; 
it is always ‘‘ petite,” or ‘‘chcre amie,” which is all very 
well before others, but not when we are alone; then, I 
expect to assume my own individuality. And Iam so en- 
tirely in her power, that it would do me no good to resent 
it. I think she fully recognizes this, and intends to avail 
herself of it to the utmost. Women have no greatness of 
soul. 

iTo my surprise, soon after Clemence had driven off 
with the chevalier and his sister, Monsieur Shirley came 
into the room where I was sitting alone, feeling so help- 
Jess, so humiliated, that I believe there were actually tears 
in my eyes. ‘‘ You did not go out with Lady Amberside ?” 
he said. He very seldom calls her aunt, Is it because he 
thinks her so young? 

‘*'You see me here,” I replied, trying to spenk carelessly. 

‘* And you wished to go ¢” 

“TT! Oh, no!” 

“FT had thought——” here he paused. 
happy, Beatrix ?” 

‘-Very happy, now.” 

He changed color, glanced at me quickly, then avertel 
his eyes, and went on: 

‘J am glad that you did not go.” 

‘So am I, now.” 

He Icoked at me again. 

‘* You are very frank, Beatrix. I like that trait, and it 
is not what I had exnected from your French education.” 

“Don’t you like the French ?” 

**To speak as frankly as yourself, Beatrix, I do not.” 

(N. B.—My small demon, he must never know that’ / 
am a Frenchwoman. ) 

‘*You do—not—like—mamma ?” 

*‘T do not mean that. I find Lady Amberside very 
agreeable, but I would not wish to do as my unclo did.” 

‘*You mean you would not wish to marry mamma ?” 

‘*A man does not marry his uncle’s widow, and I would 
not wish to marry any Frenchwoman.” 

(If Germont should betray me !) 

“‘Tam glad Jam not a Frenchwoman,” I said. 

(What an advantage it gives one to be supposed to be no 
more than seventeen !) 

He took my hand, he looked at me very kindly. 

‘*My dear little cousin,’ ho said, ‘‘do you really like 
me ?” 

**Don’t you know that I do ?” 

How his eyes softened! He bent toward me, then drew 
back suddenly; a look of mingled pain and aversion 
ciouded his face, and he released my hand. 

(Will he never forget my resemblance to theo Amber 
Witch ?) 6 


‘* Are you not 
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‘*T had something that I wished to say to you, Beatrix, 
You have met Madame. D’Arbrai ?”’ 

‘‘That red-headed woman ? Yes,” 

He smiled. ; 

** Do you like her ?” 

I could honestly answer ‘ No,” to this question. 

(Tell me, my scarlet familiar, does one handsome woman 
ever really like another handsome woman? You know 
she does not.) 

**T am glad to find that you have not been attracted by 
her, for you are just at the age when an impressionable 
girl often makes an idol of an older woman.”’ 

(If he only knew that she cannot ‘be thany years older 
than I am !) 

** Don’t you like her ?” I asked. 

‘*T neither like nor dislike her ; bnt I fancy she belongs 
to the present generation of fast women, and I would not 
like to see a little lily like yourself become a poppy from 
the force of fascinating example.” 

**T will do as you wish, monsieur.” 

‘“Why do you call me monsieur, Beatrix ?” 

‘*T thought that I must.” 

«We are cousins, you know, and even if I am so much 
older, I still should be Laurence to you.” 

‘* Laurence !” I said, and looked up at him; and, French- 
woman and ‘* Amber Witch,” as I am, I was for that one 
moment but a grateful, dependent woman, regarding her 
protector—and such a strong, tender, beautiful protector ! 
As he stood before me I caught the hand nearest to me in 
both of mine and kissed it. He sat down by me, and 
taking me in his arms, pressed me gently to his breast. 

‘*'You seem like my own little sister,” he said to me. 

As if moved by an irresistible impulse, I put both my 
arms around his neck. 

‘* And you will be a brother to me always 2” I said. 

He looked into my eyes, and I was satisfied. I am 
sure that, from this time, he will be more than a brother 
to me. 

(If I can only keep my secret !) 

When Clemence returned from her drive, I raw by the 
subdued excitement of her manner that something had 
happened. 

‘s Was yonr drive a pleasant one ?” I asked. 

‘*It was by no means as tame as I had expected. I wers 
vut to shear a sheep, and he turned into a tiger.” 

I felt myself growing pale. 

‘*You mean Philippe ?” I said, faintly. ‘‘ He hasn’t-——” 

“Shown me his claws? Oh, no; but I fancy that his 
sister sees them, once ina while. And I think IJ have dis- 
covered something else, also.” 

‘Not that Germont suspects 

‘“What could he suspect ? I don’t suppose he had ever 
heard of Monsieur Shirley’s relations ; and if you continua 
to act the inqenue sg 

**You will be the first to forget yourself. Now, tell me 
your wonderful discovery.” 

‘Tam sure that Madame d’Arbrai has a secret of some 
kind.” 

‘She isn’t the only one who has.” 

‘Very true; but let me go on. The chevalier ques- 
tioned me as to the length of our stay in Naples, and our 
fnture destination. I thought there would be no use in 
telling him anything but the trath, so I replied that Flor- 
ence was to be our stopping-place, while in Italy, and that 
we were going directly there from Naples. 

‘While I was speaking, I happened to look at madame, 
Her face was like a picce of marble, and, although her eyes 
wero fixed upon my face, she did not seem to be looking at 
me, but at some dreadful object_.a long way off, 
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***My sister and I shall be in Florence at the same time 
with yourselves,’ said the chevalicr, 

‘***Not in Florence, Philippe!’ said madame, catching 
her breath like a bather when a great wave of the sea rolls 
over bis head. 

‘*¢In Florence, my sister.’ 

‘**Can’t you hear him say it? - 

“**T will not go, Philippe !’ 

‘‘This was said with fixed eyes, like a woman who speaks 
when in a trance, 

***You will stay here without me ?’ 

‘‘ Here the claws began to show a little. 

***No, Philippe ; I will go back to France, or anywhere, 
only—mnot to Florence /” 

‘The chevalier seemed to look at her in astonishment, 
and I think he was surprised. — 

*** This is more than a whim,’ he said. 

‘“«¢T had a dream—a dreadful dream—about being there. 
I—I cannot go. It would kill me!’ 

‘‘ Her brother looked at her fixedly. 

*** No one was ever killed by a dream,’ he said. 
realities that are deadly.’ 

‘© ‘Dreams come true, sometimes. I am superstitious— 
I am very superstitious, you know, Philippe.’ And she 
smiled ; but that dreadful pallor was still on her face, and 
o horror in her eyes. I actually pitied the woman. 

‘¢¢ Yon are fanciful, Rose Marie, and you quite frighten 
miladi with your dreams. Do you believe in such things, 
miladi ?’ 

‘He was studying my face, to find out what I thought 
of his sister’s agitation. 

“**Not at all,’ I replied. 

‘¢sFortunate woman! Without weaknesses, one of your 
gex becomes all-powerful.’ 

‘¢¢ But lose our charm for your sex.’ 

‘¢*Not when strength takes your shape, miladi.’ 

‘‘To tell the truth, petite, I should like to chain that 
tiger ; and while he is roaming around loose, you may well 
fear him.” 


‘It is 


ee 


From Rose-Marite’s Journal. 


WE took Miladi Amberside to drive this afternoon, and 
in the course of conversation Florence—denr, hated name! 
—was mentioned, and Philippe said that he and I would 
be there some timesduring the English family’s stay. In 
a paroxysm of grief and horror, I eaid something—I have 
lost all control of myself in this familiar atmosphere—and, 
I fear, roused Philippe’s suspicions, for he came to me after 
our return, and told me that he is very anxious to visit 
Florence, and wishes that I would overcome any private 
prejudice that may lead me to dislike to accompany him. 
While he was speaking, he searched my face with his ‘ju- 
dicial eyes,” as D’Estaing calls them, until I felt as if all 
my thoughts lay bare before him. I was so glad to have 
my embroidery, with which to busy my shrinking eyes and 
trembling hands. 

‘Why do you wish to go so much ?” I asked. 

‘‘And why do you wish to stay so much ?” said he. 

‘*T have given you my reason.” 

*‘¢The baseless fabric of a vision !? Give me something 
more solid on which to build my belief in the good sense 
of your refusal to accompany me.” 

**T will go with you, Philippe.” 

‘‘Notwithstanding that dream ?” 

‘* Yes,” 

‘‘Thank you, my sister,” he said, kissing my forehead. 
«*And you will not go as a martyr ?” 

‘‘If a martyr, a triumphant one.” 

‘“‘My sister, I have a request to make of you.” ~~. 


‘*Speak, Philippe.” e 

‘‘Make yourself charming to this Englishman.” 

‘‘Which Englishman, Philippe ? I have met so many.” 

‘Bah! You know well enough whom I mean—the 
American.” 

‘‘There are two of them.” 

‘*Rose-Marie, you are trying my patience. Of course I 
mean Monsieur Shirley, the ick one.” 

‘‘T am courteous, Philippe.” 

‘‘Be more than courteous. You know how to win men.” 

‘*But suppose this one should be already won? ‘The 
blonde cousin is charming.” | 

‘**I only saw her braids of hair ; ‘iey were beautiful, I 
had thought but one woman could have such hair,” 

‘* Her face is even more beantiful than her hair ; and when 
I was calling in miladi’s apartments the other day, I thought 
I saw in Monsieur Shirley’s eyes, when hg looked at her, 
that she is very dear to him.” 

‘*You are positively sentimental, Rose-Marie ! 
do you know that she cares for him ?” 

‘“‘I fancy she could not help it.” , 

‘Buh! Girls of that age have no hearts—only stomachs. 
I will wager that I could win all the affections she has with 
® pound of bonbons ; and if you have any scruples on that 
score, I will promise to do it.” 

‘* Philippe, I will go to Florence, since you wish it, but 
I will not try to win this man’s affections from the Erglieh 
daisy to a withered weed like myself.” 

‘*You may not succeed, fascinating as you can be, my 
sister. Iask only a degree of that charm that you exer- 
cised over the young Prince di Rospigliosi.” 

I went down under this cruel blow. I haven’t even 
heard him named before, all these years, Can Philippe 
have known, all this time? When I came to myself, I 
could only gasp: =, 

‘‘T was his wife !” 

‘‘Then Josephine has no right to her father’s name.” 

In my agony, I had forgotten that I have a daughter. 
I could say nothing now. I could not rob my child of her 
father’s name. Innocent, I must appear guilty in either 
aspect of my past ! 

“You will do as I wish you to ?”’ 

I bowed my head, and he left me. 

Oh, my God! who alone canst see the whiteness of my 
soul, would that I Jay dead before Thee! 


But how 


@ 
CHAPTER VIL 


‘THE BRACELET WITH THE PANSY CLASP, 
From the Journal of Beatrix Amberside (pro tem.). 


We are in Florence, now, and have taken rooms in @ 
palace! And a palace that belongs to the descendants 
of one of the noblest families in Italy—the Palazzo Rospi- 
gliosi. 

But what a bare reality, after one’s ideal of an Italian 
palace! To be sure, the rooms are immense, and so very 
lofty that I cannot make out the ornaments of the ceiling ; 
but they are very gloomy, very destitute of furniture ; and 
one ascends to the windows by flights of steps, which, 
when the massivo stone walls of the exterior are taken into 
consideration, savors strongly of a residence in a prison. 
The damp mosaic floors have no carpets upon them, and 
there are no fireplaces, the Florentines never making uso 
of them. But we have a stove, and a square of gorgeous 
tapestry before it, which is the nearest approach we can 
make to English comfort. 

The palace is built around a court that is paved with 
square stones, instead of having in it a fountain and plois 
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of flowers. It seems that the Florentines carefully exclude 
vegetation from the region of their dwelling, by reason of 
the dampness arising from it. The palace is apparently 
unending. There are two families besides ours residing 
in it, and any number of occupants of single apartments, 
among whom are Mr. Carrington, O’Neil and D’Estaing, 
who tells me that the chevalier has engaged a suite of 
rooms for his sister and himself on the same floor with 
ourselves. I wonder what ‘‘my cousin” will say ?—or, 
as I may call him now, Laurence, 

Laurence! What a fathomless abyss that one word has 
bridged over! It is no longer the penniless French ad- 
venturess, with a doubtful past and still more doubtful 
future, but the young English gentlewoman, secure in a long 
\ine of stiff, precise ancestors ; in heirlooms of much valu- 
able but ill-set jewelry ; in the bearing of an old name, 
hard to pronounce, but, oh ! so respectable! Why have we 
no similar word in the French language ? It means so 
much—one is so safe—buoklered behind it. Ha, ha, ha! 

As I write this dull but magic word between your two 
red covers, my little, book, to whose pages I confide my 
most secret thoughts, I fancy how, if you were really the 


.small familiar demon the witches of old were favored 


with, your scarlet legs would caper, and your fanged 
mouth stretch from ear to ear in a never-euding laugh, 
when you should see the word respectable coupled with 
the name of Florestine d’Estampes ! 

The grand staircase of our palace is common to all its 
residents, and I have often met them, either going up or 
coming down. As I was thus in constant danger of meet- 
ing the chevalier, I have taken the precaution to wear a 
thick vail when I have not on my large hat, and coming 
in from the court-yard this morning, where I had been 
taking what Laurence calls ‘‘a constitutional,” I saw him 
going up the staircase, some distance ahead of me, and 
was surprised to see him stop suddenly and call out ‘‘ Bea- 
trix !"’ for he had his back to me as he spoke, and had evi- 
dently not seen me. 

I could hear the click of his heels on the marble floor of 
the corridor leading from the landing on which he had 
paused, and I then saw him hurry down that corridor as 
if in pursuit of some one. I felt as one does in a dream. 
Here was I, and yet my ‘‘cousin’” was following me down 
the corridor above me. I ran up the stairs, but I could 
see nothing, either of him or my suppositious self. 

I stood motionless, conscious of a vague fear, a possi- 
bility of danger shaping itself dimly in the unknown 
future, when I heard footsteps coming up the stairs behind 
me. Aman passed me, and turning to look at meas he 
passed, I recognized Germont. ‘‘ You have lost a brace- 
let, mademoiselle,”” he said, proffering mea slender gold 
band enameled in blue, and clasped by a pansy of dark 
sapphire and topaz. I was about to disclaim the owner- 
ship, when I saw engraved on the inner side of the clasp 
these two words—‘‘ Beatrix Amberside.” I stood looking 
at it, unable to say a word, for I coupled this bracelet and 
the phantom of myself whom Laurence was then pursu- 
ing. 

**You are Miss Amberside, are you not ?” asked Ger- 
mont. 

I shuddered, and looked around me. Suppose the 
true Beatrix Amberside should appear, if I claimed ler 
property ! 

The chevalior shrugged his shoulders; he evidently 
thought me a tongue-tied schoolgirl, and at this moment, 
to my great relief, Laurence appeared. 

‘Naughty girl!” said he. ‘Why did you run away 
from me just now? I beg your pardon; I had not seen 
you, Monsieur Germont.” 


This was said with the haughtiest of bows, and in a by 
no means cordial tone. 

‘It must have been then that mademoiselle dropped her 
bracelet,” said Germont, slancing Ywiokly from Laurence 
tome. ‘I am happy to have been the means of restoring 
it to her. Monsieur Shirley, you must bring your cousin 
to call on my sister ; we have apartments on the same floor 
with you.” 

. Laurence’s ‘‘T shall be happy to do so” seemed to stick 
a his throat, but was brought ont, nevertheless, and then 
the chevalier bowed and went up the staircase ; while Lau- 
rence, taking me familiarly by the arm, asked me why I 
had tried to tease him by running away from him. 

‘‘Because I—I thought you were that man.” 

‘¢ The chevalier !—has he ever dared to annoy you ?” 

(I tell you, in your ear, my small red demon! that I 
would have said Yes, had I thought that Laurence would 
have annihilated him. Such things have been done, in the 
annals of old Italy, but the present age is degenerate. ) 

*“*Oh, no; but I am afraid of him—he is so white! and 
his eyes glitter so !”” 

‘*You poor little darling !”—his breath was warm on my 
cheek—‘“‘ he is peculiar-looking, but I fancy has no more 
harm in him than any other Frenchman. But you are too 
young to be wandering about this barrack of a place alone. 
You must make me your esoort, when you wish to ramble 
about the courtyard, and, remember, you must never go 
into the street unattended.” 

I could see that he was in a mood thatI might have 
changed to tenderness, but I was still too much alarmed 
and bewildered to take advantage of it; Iwas only in a 
hurry to get to Clemence, that I might show her this 
bracelet that was so strange to me, and yet had my assumed 
name engraved upon it. 

Clemence stared at the slender blue band, with its inno- 
cent pansy clasp, as if it had been a snake. 

‘* Beatriz Amberside!” she repeated.' ‘‘And you say 
that Monsieur Shirley thought he saw you on the corridor 


of the fourth story ? Florestine, she must be in the house 


with us !”’ 
Danger, like death, puts those who share it on an equal 
footing. I no longer resented Clemence’s assumption of 


equality, by her use of my baptismal name. I only clung 


to her, hoping to find her better prepared than myself to 
meet this threatening danger. Clpmence stood, with 
frowning brow and com pressed lips, evidently turning 
over all the possibilities in her mind. 

‘* Could she and her aunt have been saved, and have fol- 
lowed Monsieur Shirley to Italy ? But, if they have done 
so, and are here in this house, why should they shun 
making themselves known to him ?—especially as they 
find him here with two ladies who are known as his aunt 
and cousin. They would, at once, and naturally, expose 
the impostors, and claim their kinsman’s protection. By 
not hastening to proclaim their identity, they lose all 
chance of establishing it later. People will say that the 
impostors must be those who stood in the background and 
let their claim lie dormant, instead of bringing it into the 
light of day.” 

‘‘Clemence, you speak Jike a lawyer, and I will wear 
this bracelet, since the date engraved under the name on 
the clasp, with the initials and private mark of the jewel- 
ers from whom it was purchased—which, you see, are on 
the inside of the band—vwill prove tbat it must have been 
in my possession before I came to France.” 

‘‘T think I will call on Madame d’Arbrai,” said Cle- 
mence. ‘‘The chevalier may have seen that mysterious 
person who so much resembles the Amber Witch, and that 
may be his reason for taking rooms in this palace. He is 
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such an enigmatical personage, that I never could hope 
to find out anything from him; but his sister impresses 
me as singularly artless, for one who has seen so much of 
the world.” 

‘You must remember that the perfection of art is to 
appear artless.” | 

‘‘ How oddly that bit of worldly wisdom sounds coming 
from a young person with long braids of hair, and a 
peach-and-cream complexion! I wonder what your 
‘cousin’ would say if he Meard it.” 

‘‘T assure you that everything I say to him is flavored 
with ‘ pig-tails ’and bread-and-butter. I wonder he doesn’t 
tire of it.” 

‘* He does not tire of it, then, it seems ?” 

‘*Do go, Clemence, and find out all you can. I shall 
get to looking as old as the Pyramids if I have to endure 
this suspense much longer.” 

‘* Heaven forbid !—with the chevalier’s keen event and 
vour haunting ‘double’ to perplex us! Let me make 
you a tisane, and then lie down for a while.” 

‘* “Not poppy nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups 
of the East,’ will give me rest until I know what I have to 
fear. Give mea palpable danger. and I will face it—but 
these shadowy terrors—— Clemence, you must find out 
something !” 

‘*T will do my best. If I could only discover Madame 
d’Arbrai’s secret, it might give us a hold on her brother.” 

As she finished speaking, some one knocked at the 
door. Clemence went to open it, and as she did so, I 
heard her say : 

‘* Ab, Monsieur the Chevalier !” 

If this was intended as a warning for me, I was no more 
able to take advantage of it than is a creature which is 
being charmed by a snake, to escape. I sat there, slowly 
freezing from head to foot, as he approachod me; but 
pretending to be absorbed in clasping my bracelet. I 
looked up, and he was standing before me, his keen, ob- 
liquely-set blue eyes bent upon me with the old magnetic 
gaze. A little pulse of color beat in his cheek for a mo- 
ment, and then his fase resumed its usual immobility. In- 
timately as I have known him for these several years, I 
could not tell, at that instant, if he recognized me. 

‘‘Beatrix is so much obliged to you for finding her 
bracelet,” said Clemence. She had grown very pale, and 
her voice trembled slightly, as she spoke. She was con- 
scious of this, for she added : ‘‘ Its loss could never have 
been supplied. It was her father’s last gift.” 

‘‘The design is a peculiar one,” replied Germont; and 
I fancied that there was a shade of sarcasm in his voice, 
us if he might mean the plot arranged by Clemence and 
myself, 

‘Have you ever been in Italy before, mademoiselle ?” 

‘‘My daughter has but just left school,” said Clemence, 

"© Are you fond of pictures, mademoiselle ?” he went 
on, still addressing me. 

All at once there came to me the recollection that he had 
never heard me speak !—or, rather, that he had never 
heard ‘‘ Miss Beatrix Amberside” speak. I hoped that 
Clemence would still answer for me, but she did not; and 
I was obliged to reply, which I did as briefly as I could, 
in the monosyllable, ‘‘ No.” 

‘‘ But you must have seen some since you have been in 
Italy ?”’ 

‘*No, sir,” speaking in English, and biting st one of 
my braids which I had drawn over my shoulder, as if 
overwhelmed by bashfulness. 

Germont turned to Clemence. 

‘‘T have a request to make of you, miladi. My sister 
occupies her apartments here to-day for the first time. 
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She is not feeling well—being, in fact, excessively nerv- 
ous, and the sight of a familiar face would be better than 
medicine. Will you do her the favor to call, and bring 
mademoiselle with you? My sister loves the lilies.” 

‘‘ My daughter is something of a tiger-lily, chevalier ; 
but I am sure she and I will both be happy to oblige Ma- 
dame @’Arbrai.” 

**Could you make it convenient to come with me, now ? 
I am expecting my sister every moment, and I dread the 
impression that these vast, bare-looking apartments may 
make upon her nerves. Two or three pretty, cheerful 
faces furnish a room so much better than so many chairs 
or tables.” 

Olemence rose to accompany the chevalier, making me a 
sign to follow. 

I thought their suite of apartments presented a much 
more habitable appearance than our own. There was a © 
stove with an open grate, in which a cheerful fire was 
burning ; the windows were curtained with a warm-hued 
tapestry, and a couple of magnificent Sévres vases were 
filled with fresh flowers. 

‘*My sister is very fond of flowers,” said Germont, 
bending over one of the vases, and taking a lily from its 
centre. ‘‘So I bave placed these here to give her a silent 
welcome. Mademoiselle, allow me to restore your sister 
to you.” 

As he laid the lily in my reluctant hand the door 
opened, and madame came in—not walking with her 
customary grace and ease, but staggering rather, with her 
bright color changed to an ashy pallor, her eyes staring, 
her hands extended before her, the fingers working con- 
vulsively, 

This apparition so alarmed me that I was unable to 
move ; but her brother went to her, took her in his arms, 
and said : 

‘* Rose-Marie—my sister, what ails you? Are you ill ?” 

‘‘Oh, Philippe! how could you? This air poisons 
me !” 

**Itis the flowers. Mademoiselle, if you would do me 
the favor to set the vases without the door ?” 

It took both Clemence and myself to do this, they were 
so heavy. When we returned, madame was sitting on a 
sofa, still deadly pale, but composed—with her hair, 
which was loosened and falling over her shoulders, 
drenched with cologne. 

I did not suppose all that mass was her own ! 

‘*You are pale, mademoiselle !” said Germont., ‘‘ My 
sister regrets the alarm this nervous attack has caused 
you. She is recovered now, as you see.” 

Madame inclined her head, but did not raise her eyes, 
from which a tear rolled now and then down her white 
cheeks, apparently unheeded. 

‘I will get you some wine, Rose-Marie, if these ladies 
will be so kind as to stay with you while I go forit.” ™ 

He left the room, and Clemence went and sat on the 
sofa by madame, and tried to draw her head down on her 
shoulder. Madame repulsed her almost rudely, and rising, 
began to walk up and down the room, saying that she 
found it impossible to eit still when suffering from such an 
attack. 

Clemence got up and followed her. 

‘Do let me persuade you to lie down,” she said, “and 
make some passes over your forehead. I am said to pos- 
sess considerable mesmerism, and, in cases like yours——” 

Madame looked at her wildly. 

“The patient speaks, doesn’t he? Miladi, I should 
frighten you.” 

Clemence gave me a look across her shoulder. 

‘We always regard what is said at such times as the 
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ravings of a dolirious person. But the relief is unspeak- 


ably great. Let me try only a few passes.” 

‘Not for the world,” said madame, shrinking away 
from her. 

‘‘ What is the matter now, Rose-Marie ?” asked Ger- 
mont, as he came in with a decanter and two or three 
glasses, set on a superb silver-gilt salver. 

‘< Miladi wishes to mesmerize me. Don’t let her do it, 
Philippe.” 

‘* Miladi is at liberty to mesmerize me instead,” said her 
brother, giving Clemence a glance that sent even her well- 
ordered blood to her forehead. 

‘*As you hoped that our presence would benefit your 
sister, I was resolved to do all I could to relieve her evi- 
dent suffering in these Lady-Macbeth-like trances.” 
Here Germont, practiced word-duelist as he is, showed a 
red streak across his marble forehead. ‘‘I am sorry that 
madame mistakes the kindness of my intention.” 

“If she mistakes it, miladi, J do not. Pray do not 
hurry away in this manner.” 

But Clemence, with a haughty adieu, took my arm and 
led me out into the corridor. 

‘*Tnsolent !” she said, between her teeth. ‘* That 
woman has a secret worth knowing, and I will never rest 
until I have made myself mistress of it.” 

‘*You had better apply your powers to the keeping of 
our own secret.” . 

** Bah ! he doesn’t even suspect that we have one.” * 

**'You do not know him as well as I do,” 

“What ! you do not think 5 

**T will assure you of this; that man is so impene- 
trable that, well as I know Lim, I actually cannot tell at 
this moment if he suspects me or not.” 


From Rose- Marie's Journal, 


I ax here in that accursed house, and wonder that I am 
alive to tell it. Philippe did not let me know where he 
had taken rooms, and allat once I found myself before 
these dreadful walls) How I got up the staircase I know 
not, nor how I found the rooms belonging to us. But 
when I went into them I was almost a maniac; and 
Philippe liad bronght those two Englishwomen there to meet 
me! Yes; ho said that he thoughtI wouldcontrol myself 
in the presence of strangers—as if a madwoman could con- 
trol herself! Asif a mother could bo calm in the tomb 
of—— Oh! that I were there also! 

I do not know how much Philippe knows, and he does 
not tell me. Had he known the whole dreadful truth, 
would he have had tho heart to kring me here? Ho says 
nothing, but looks as impenetrable as ever, and watchics 
me with those cold, relentless eyes, until I feel as if under 
the influence of a spell. 

Wow well the dead keep secrets! ‘Silent as the tomb,” 
they say, and the tomb could not be more silent than this 
dark old house as to the secret it contains, All these gay 
young people hear nothing, suspect nothing, while the 
very air is to mo full of mysterious whispers, low cries, 
shuddering sobs and moans of despair. The English 
family call 16 nervousness, and mijadi recommends mes- 
merism. Can one mesmerize an unfortunate wretch 
stretched on the torturing rack of memory ? 


From the Journal of Beatrix Amberside (pro tem.), 


IT went to bed with madame’s face and figure, as they 
appeared when she entered that room in that distracted 
manner, so vividly impressed upon my imagination, that 
my sleep was haunted by them. I thought that I stood 
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at an open window, looking down upon the Corso at 
Naples, around which the famous Turkish horse and its 
rider were flying at lightning speed. They passed be- 
neath our window, and then I saw that it was madame 
who rode, and was looking back over her shoulder, as if 
in expectation of pursuit. In an instant Germont ar- 
peared upon the scene on his black horse, and wearing the 
dress of Mephistopheles in the opera of ‘‘ Faust.” 

Madame put spurs to her horse, and Germont followed, 
looking like a scarlet streak on the emerald turf. Madame 
rode furiously, but he came up with her just as she reached 
the goal, and raised his whip to strike her from her horse. 
But it was not madame who was there, but the victor of 
the races, who said: 

‘* Do not touch her ! she is mine !” 

Again, we were on Vesuvius, and madame stood on the 
brink of the crater, from which arose a red column of 
flame. From this her brother emerged, dressed in the 
scarlet robes of a judge,and approached her with a menac- 
ing expression, She trembled, and he seiz2d her by the 
hand and drew her toward the gulf, which was rolling in 
flame at her feot. She screamed, and I awoke—I awoke; 
but the ery still rang in my ears, and I heard a door oper, 
and a rush of feet through the corridor, then low wails 
and stifled sobs, which grew fainter and fainter as the 
sound of the footsteps was lost in the distance. 

I sat upright in bed, shuddering in an agony of fear. 
Another door opened, and anotker, and two or three per- 
sons seemed to be in the corridor, speaking in suppressed 
tones, I put on my slippers, wrapped myself in a pei- 
gnoir, and noiselessly opened my door. I saw Laurence, 
with @ pistol in one hand and a lamp in the other ; and I 
saw Germont, looking as composed as if it were noon in- 
stead of miduight, the lamp that he held in his hand shed- 
ding its light on his dressing-gown of crimson silk, in 
which he looked preternaturally white, bis delicate profile 
seeming to bo cut from ivory, 

‘I think she went in that direction,” said Laurence, 
pointing down the corridor. 

It was madame, then ! 

‘‘No; she went past my door,” said I, presenting my- 
self, 

Laurence opened his eyes wide, Germont bowed, with- 
oul appearing to glance at me. 

‘* Let me go with you, Laurence,’ I said. 
to be alone.” 

‘‘And I'm afraid you will take cold; but if you in- 
sist-——”” 

‘*T do insist,” I said. And Germont led the way, while 
I followed, clinging to Laurence’s arm, and shivering 
with terror and the damp of the corridors, 

We had not gone far before we found madame, with a 
shawl draped around her and her fect bare, standing by 
the wall, over which she was passing her hands with the 
action of one searching for a door-handle, 

**Good heavens ! Rose-Marie |” said her brother. 

‘*Did not you hear a child cry, Philippe?” she asked, 
without seeming surprised at all to see us, 

“IT did not. And if thero were fifty children crying, 
why should you be here, and in this costume ?” 

‘*I care for nothing but the child! I cannet hear it 
cry |” 

** There is certainly no child here; for, as yon perceive, 
there are no rooms in this part of thea corridor—nothing 
but blank walls,” 

‘But it is somewhero! I heard it cry—didn’t you?” 
turning to Laurence. 

‘‘Come, Rose-Marie,” said her brother. 
think you are mad!” 


‘I’m afraid 


‘* People will 
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‘‘There is no child in the house, that I know of,” said | me, as she replied, 


Laurence. 

‘There is one in the German family,” said I~ 

‘‘This child called ‘Madre mia!’ A German child 
would not call for its mother in Italian.” 

‘* Monsieur Shirley, will you please precede us with the 
light ? Now, Rose-Marie, I shall carry you to your room, 
for you must not again cross this damp floor with your 
bare feet. And you had better lock your door upon 
yourself at night, if you are often visited by such a night- 
mare.”’ 

Madame said nothing more, but allowed her brother to 
raise her in his arms. 

I think we must have been an odd-looking procession, 
and I wish we could have been sketched, with the Rem- 
brandt lights and shadows of the corridors, and our own 
Doré-esque grouping. 

I slipped into my room when I reached it, and went to 
bed, laughing at the grotesque aspect of my retreating 
companions, 


‘CHAPTER VIII. 


GUIDO. 
From Rose- Marie’s Journal. 


I was certainly mad last night when I thought I heard 
my child ery, and rushed ont into the corridor, where I 
was found by Philippe, Monsieur Shirley and the beanti- 
ful ‘* cousin,” who is oven prettier en déshudilie than in cos- 
tume. 

Philippe said that I screamed, but I did not know it. 
When he had carried me back to my room he told me, 
with that satirical air of his, that I must be tired of be- 
having like a woman of sense, and he hoped I would con- 
tinue to make a fool of myself; it would be so very agree- 
able to be asked if his sister had been taken from a lunatic 
asylum. 

‘‘T may have to go there before long, Philippe, if you 
do not take me from this dreadful place.” 

‘‘Can you give me any good reason for leaving this 
place ?” 

‘‘Do you not kaow of any ?” I stammered. 

‘¢None but your caprice—and I am not one to be gov- 
erned by a woman’s whims.”’ 

‘‘No; you are iron.” 

‘‘ And velvet—as you told some one once. Be reason- 
able, and you shall feel only the velvet ; but persist in 
moping melancholy, and these frantic outbursts, and, by 
heaven ! you shall feel the iron !” 

He seized my wrist as he spoke, and grasped it with 
such violence that he hurt me. I did not shrink, how- 
ever, but looked him in the face, although the pain made 
me feel faint. He releused me, and I rolled back the sleeve 
from my bruised arm. 

‘*T have felt the iron. One day if may entcr into your 
own soul, Philippe.” 

‘¢Pardon .me, Rose-Marie,” said he, with his mephis- 
tophelian politeness ; “it was the force of my feelings 
that discolored that lovely wrist. I will get a bracelet to 
cover it.” 

As I was going down the grand staircase to-day I met 
the English blonde, she who always moves with a languid 
and deliberate grace, that strikes me as singular in s0 
young a person, flying up the stairs liko a boy. As she 
passed me she half paused, looking at me very much as a 
young man looks at a woman who attracts his attention. 
I called her name, holding out my hand, English fashion. 
She blushed up to her beautiful hair, and her eyes—they 
are large and brown, like a seul’s—Hashed haughtily at 


‘¢You mistake me for some one 


else,” 
How could I mistake her? Her beauty is of so singular 
a character. But these Englishwomen are as variable in 


their moods as the sea that girdles their littlo island. 

Philippe has given me the promised bracelet. I would 
have liked to fling it in his face, but refrained, from pru- 
dential considerations. How many women sit down to 
eat their hearts in silence, in obedience to a constraining 
necessity ! I will not wear it, however, though it is very 
beautiful, but will bestow it upon some friend. Not upon 
my Josephine—she shall never feel the weight of her 
mother’s shackles. My dear little nun, in the quiet garden 
at Amiens, pure as the lilies you walk among, may your 
mother be allowed to suffer both for herself and you! 
Philippe wishes me to go with him to-night toa ball at 
the I'rench Ambassador’s. He has procured cards for the 
English family. He tells me that he hopes to see me with 
my usual color and in my usual spirits. 

Oh, how I dread to dance to-night! and the glare and 
the odors: and the weary rattle of empty heads and silly 
tongues! Iam pale, and Philippe will be anezry, and look 
at me with woll’s eyes. I wish I dared to tell him that I 
will not go. 

He came to me a little while since, and said : 

‘*Ah! you are dressed, my sister. ‘The arrancement of 
your hair is charming, and your dress is ravishing ; but 
you are pale—very pale. This is not usual, and will be 
remarked. Where do you keep your rouge ?” 

‘‘T have none—I never use it.” 

‘Then you have a bit of scarlet ribbon. There! I 
dip it in a little water, and rub it gently over your cheek ; 
the tonch would not fray a rose-leaf, and now, there you 
have a rose in the place of your sickly lilies. And in this 
flask is a subtle elixir that will make your step light and 
your glanco brilliant.” 

He poured out a glass of cognac as he spoke, and made 
me swallow the odious draught. Then putting my cloak 
over my shoulders, he led me down to the carriage with 
the air of a good brother. 

We met the English family in the ballroom, but Miss 
Beatrix was not with them. Miladi, who was superb in 
amber with guarnet-velvet reliefs, and with black hair— 
I fancy she suits her coiffures to her toilets—said that she 
did not choose that her daughter should los» her freshness 
by indulgence in any kind of ‘‘ dissipation.” 

Monsieur Shirley did not ask me to dance, although 
Philippe mcre than hinted that he should doso, Philippe 
was angry ; he came to me, and said : 

“Why are you so stiff—like an Englishwoman ? Un- 
bend, and attract ; no one knows better thau yourself how 
to do so.” 

His terrible eve was upon me, and I did exert myself to 
be gay, but oh, with so sore a heart! I know that I must 
have succeeded, for Igawa dazzling creature reflected in 
the mirrors that lined the wall, and was quite surprised 
when I gradually recognized myself.*It seemed so strange 
to see myself so sparkling and gay with such an aching 
heart in my bosom. I looked at the radiant creature in 
the mirror as she danced, and saw that she showed no 
trace of care, but danced more lightly and wore a more 
joyous smilo than any in the merry throng. 

Philippe approached me in an interval of the dance, and 
said : 

‘You are more than beautiful to-night, my sister ! You 
are like one of the sibyls.” 

As he finished, some one behind me spoke, I thought 
that I had heard the voice before. It was singularly 
sweet, and thrilled me like a strain of music remembered 
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in my happier days. I looked around, and saw—oh, so 
beantiful a face! It was that of a young man, with rich 
chestnut hair, with golden lights in it, an oval face, won- 
derful eyes of a violet blackness, and a sweet and haughty 
mouth, the lips as crimeon as his face was pale. 

He was carelessly watching the dancers, with his profile 
to me; but, as I continued to look earnestly at him, he 
flushed a little, tarned his head, and looked directly at 
me, as if moved by some secret sympathy. He was still 
looking at me, when a friend of mine passed him, and was 
stopped by his detaining hand. A few words were ex- 
changed, and they both approached me, the baron intro- 
ducing the stranger as one who desired the honor of my 
noquaintance. He bowed very gracefully, and, as the 
baron passed on, said : 

‘* You wished to speak to me ?” 

I said something about not actually having formed the 
wish, but being very glad to gratify the desire that had 
been nascent in my mind. ' 

‘‘IT am mistaken—it was J who wished to speak to you,”’ 
he said. 

‘6 Ah, signor ?” 

‘‘You do not remember me, do you? You have never 
seen me before this evening ?” 

‘‘Not to my knowledge.” 

‘* Neither have I any recollection of having ever seen you 
before to-night ; but yet, as I looked at yon, I felt sure that 
I had once known and loved you.” 

‘*You are very young, signor.” 

‘* No !”—he shook his head—‘“‘I am old, very old, for I 
have seen much sorrow.” 

**'You have my warmest sympathy, signor.” 

‘‘How kindly you say that! But you can never have 
known sorrow—you, who are so young and beautiful !” 

‘* How old do you think me, signor ?” 

‘* Beauty has no age, madonna.” 

‘¢That is true ; I have seen beautiful old men, and lovely 
old women.” 

‘‘They have kept the heart young. Will you honor me 
with your hand for this dance ?” 

‘‘I had rather talk with you. There are so few with 
whom one can talk in a ballroom.” 

‘‘But, madonna, I wish to dance with you. 
is enchanting.” 

I saw miladi bearing down upon me, interrogation spark- 
ling in those black eyes of hers, and assented. A few steps 
whirled us away from her intoa maze of revolving couples. 
When we paused, we were at the other end of the hall, and 
I sank into a seat. 

‘‘Madonna,”’ said my partner, bending over me, “will 
you keep a little place for me in your memory ?” 

‘*If you will tell me by what name to remember you. 
The baron mumbled your appellation.” 

‘*Qall me Guido, madonna.” 

He bent his lips to my hand, and was gone. 

Miladi now came up to me, with malice in her very black 


This galop 


es. 

‘*Madonna, do you know with whom you have been 
dancing ?” 

‘‘ Miladi, should I dance with any one of whom I know 
nothing ?” 

‘‘But—a—such a person !—one whom I had supposed 
to be no better than the lazzaroni.”’ 

I saw the baron passing, and beckoned to him. 

‘* My partner was introduced to me by Monsieur le Baron 
Thibault-Delassy. Baron, this lady is inclined to think 
that you introduced to me one of the lazzaroni, in the per- 
son of my late partner.” 

The baron twisted one side of his gray mustache. 
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‘‘ Madame is perhaps unfamiliar with the Italian lan- 
guage ? She may imagine lazzaroni to mean his excellency, 
or most noble count.” 

‘*T believe lazzaroni means a low person,” said miladi, 
with an indescribable air. 

The baron twisted the other side of his mustache. 

‘* Allow me to inform miladi that the term lazzaroni is 
applied to the fraternity of beggars, to which the pos- 
sessor of an income of half a million can scarcely be said 
to belong.” | 

‘‘He was my daughter’s guide in the ascent of Ve- 
suvius.” 

“If miladi’s daughter is a beautiful young lady, I would 
act as her guide myself, without injury to my reputation 
as a gentleman.”’ 

As miladi walked away, the baron eaid to me : 

‘*T will confess to you, madame, that I know nothing 
whatever of the young man in question; but seeing him 
here, supposed him to be unexceptionable. You will par- 
don me if I have done wrongly ?” 

‘*I woald not have pardoned you had you done other- 
wise, my dear baron.” 


From the Journal of Beatriz Amberside (pro tem. ). 


OLEMENCE went to the French ambassador’s ball last 
night. Fortunately, I was too young to go, not having 
made my début—for, if Germont should see me in a ball- 
drese—— 

Of course, such a sweet innocent as I could not be left 
alone! No; Fiamina, miladi’s maid, was to stay with me. 
How I laughed—to myself, be it understood—when I saw 
Laurence slipping some scndi into her hand, as he in- 
formed her that she was not to lose sight of ‘‘ the signorina ” 
for a moment. Fiamina, who had already made her ar- 
rangements for meeting her Pedro that evening, promised, 
with many appeals to the saints to witness her truth, that 
she would never leave the signorina until she should see 
her fast asleep in ‘‘her little white bed, where she will look 
like a dove in the snow, your excellency,” she added, with 
the usual Italian hyperbole, and looking as if she thought 
she saw something especial in his ‘‘excellency’s” anxiety, 
and, perhaps, with an eye to more scudi. But no more 
scudi were forthcoming, and I thought that Laurence col- 
ored slightly as he glanced at the ‘‘dove,” who was yawn- 
ing a little, as if her thoughts already turned bed ward. 

As soon as he and Clemence were out of the house, I 
told Fiamina that she might go, for I intended to spend 
the evening with Madame Van Zandt. 

(She and her daughter arrived this morning, and have 
taken rooms in the palace, on the same floor with our- 
selves. ) 

Fiamina vanished, after putting on her largest and 
brightest earrings ; and I then proceeded to put into ere- 
cution a project that I had entertained from the moment 
I had learned that I was to have one evening to myself— 
that was to search the palazzo from attic to cellar, until I 
had found that phantom of myself that was threatening 
me. I had not even decided what I should do if I found 
her. My only thought was to find her. My pretext for 
this search was an imaginary lost poodle, with a pink 
ribbon around his neck, and answering to the name of 
** Bobo.” 

In vain I sought this interesting animal among a medley 
of French, Germans, Italians and English. He was not to 
be found. I ascended from story to story, until I found 
myself in the airier heights of the palace, where artists 
and other people with but little money to spend on rents 
‘‘most do congregate.” Here I paused before a door, on 
which was painted a palette hanging from a nail, and 
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charged with colors, Above it, in simple black letters, 
was the name, ‘‘ Fleta St. John.” 
My heart seemed to spring into my throat, and then 


stop beating fora moment. Had I found her at last ?— 


the woman who looks like me! There were other artists 
on the floor, but none with a feminine appellation ; and 
Fleta—of course Fleta is a woman’s name! Any one can 
go into a studio without knocking—so I went in. 
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arch, with its leaded, diamond-shaped panes, with fresh 
green ; shining leaves and fiery stars. But, when I looked 
again, I saw that window, vine and moonlit garden were 
but the product of the painter’s brush ; and yet, the illu- 
sion was so perfect, that I longed to push the other half 
of the casement open, and fancied that I could smell the 
flowers from where I stood. 

The room was partitioned off by a great screen, cov- 
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HER FIRST-BORN. 


At first, I was startled. Here I was, five or six stories 
above the ground-floor—and if the lower rooms of an Ital- 
lan palace are vast and gloomy and cbill as a sepulchre, 
the upper rooms are bleak and barren beyond description. 
And yet, here was a quaint casement, half of which, 
swinging open, gave a view of a lovely garden, lying 
under the splendor of a full moon,-at the foot of faint, 
far-off blue hills, and a vine, all burning with vivid scar- 
let bells, had crept in at the window, and climbing up- 

‘ward on the rough stone walls, bad wreathed the gothic 


ered with a brocade of such glowing golden browns, that 
it seemed to warm as well as illuminate; and the gray 
walls were hidden to the height of the painted window 
with draperies of those strange-hued silks one sees in old 
Venetian paintings—dusky crimsons, dim dark-greens, and 
others which gleam like clear-shining sea-water, or are 
strangely lustrous with interchanging gold and emerald ; 
pallid, moonlight blues, angry scarlets, with coppery re- 
flections and deep orange tones shading almost to black. 
A suit of polished nrmor gleamed against the crimson 
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drapery, and, backed by the green gloom of another part of 
the hangings, stood a gilded tripod, supporting a slab of 
stained pink marble, on which was a great antique porce- 
lain dish piled with grapes and oranges, and oa tall silver 
vase, in which a single spike of lilies shone white and 
smelled of Summer. 

Saveral great brown: portfolios stood against the wall, 
half disgorging their contents ; some paiutings hung upon 
the walls and others leaned against it, tarning their can- 
vas backs to the spectators, while on an easel stood an 
wnfinished picture, from which looked out, if I could credit 
my astonished eves, the very fac-simile of my guide, and 
the victor in the Neapolitan races. I looked again—yesg 
the face was certainly his, although the figure belonging to 
it wore the dress of an ancient Greek ; and, wkat was 
stranger still, dimly outlined near it were my own features, 
crowned with the peculiar glory and luxuriance of my am- 
ber-colored hair. JI looked around me, bewildered. The 
paintings on the walls were evidently the work of a 
finished artist, while this was as evidently the work of a 
beginner—crude, faulty, and yet the resemblance to the 
persons represented was almost startling. 

If Fleta St. John were Beatrix Amberside, how had she 
managed to procure all these fittings of her studio—so 
elaborate, so costly, and resembling more the careful col- 
lection of years—in the few weeks that had elapsed since 
the wreck of the City of Paris? This was plainly impos- 
sible; a girl no more than eighteen years of age, ship- 
wrecked, penniless, it would be as much as she could do 
to get bread in a strange land. But what was the mean- 
ing of this conjunction of my face and that mysterious 
Italian one on the eascl of an artist of whom I knew 
nothing ? 

I heard o light step, and there came from behind the 
screen an apparition that made me catch my breath for an 
instant, for it seemed to be a vision of Riffaello. There 
was his oval face, his beautiful, rather melancholy mouth, 
and large brown eyes, all set in a frame of short, waving 
brown hair, and surmounted by the peculiarly shaped cap 
shown in his portraits of himself. Even the dress, with its 
square-cut neck, and full shirt with its narrow band, out- 
lining the beautiful throat, was copied ; but a short, dark- 
blue skirt completed the costume, and, as the apparition 
held a mahl-stick in its hand, I felt justified in addressing 
it as ‘‘ Miss St. John.” It bowed, and I repeated my form- 
ula. Had sbe seen anything of a white poodle, etc.? 
She had not; and all the time I was speaking she was re- 
garding mo with that pecyliar expression I have seen in 
artists’ faces when studying a new subject. 

‘‘T am so glad that chance has led me to your studio,” 
Isaid. ‘I had no idea anything so bright could exist in 
this dingy old palace.” 

‘‘It is pleasant,” she said, looking around her,.and it 
puzzled me that this was not done with an air of proprie- 
torship, but with 9 childlike pleasure, as in something to 
which she had not grown accustomed. 

‘““You look so very young to be such an artist!” I 
went on. 

‘* Nothing can be more deceitful than appearances, you 
know.” 

“But, you look like a mere girl !” 

“You are at liberty to consider me very precocious, 
then.” 

“I certainly do. Is this one of your latest pictures ?” 
turning to the one on the easel. 

**Should you think so, when you compare it with those 
others ?” 


She laughed—a ringing laugh, bit with an undertone 
that was almost impish. 

‘You are right,” she said. 
attempts at painting in oils.” 
‘*Ig it an ideal picture ?” 

‘*The subject is taken from Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ It is Glaucus the Athenian and the biiud girl 
Nydia.” 

‘** Are the heads fancy sketches ?” 

‘*They are both drawn from models. I found the ori- 
ginal of my Glaucus on the steps of the Piazza di Trin- 
ita. 99 

The Piazzadi Trinita! That iswhere the Roman models 
“habitually assemble that they may ve engaged by the art- 
ists. How did such a person chance to ride in the races ? 
He must have ben hired, like the English jockeys. 

‘* And tho girl's face ?” I asked, carelessly. 

**I copied it from a picture. And do you know, I have 
been thinking that it is something like yours !” 

**Do you think so? But what did you copy it from 2” 

‘*A sketch made by another artist.” 

‘* Had he taken it from the original ?” 

** Ho said so.” 

This was nothing strange—hnndreds of pictures of me 
have been taken. It is not singular that one of them 
should have found its way to Italy. 

‘‘You are English—are you not, Miss St. John 2?” I 
asked, 

‘* Yes ; and you are French ?” 

‘““No—I am English, also. 
berside.” 

What a strange look she gave me when I named myself! 
Her soft brown eyes grew black and seemed to fiash tire 
at me. 

‘‘ Beatrix ? ‘Tis a pretty name,” she said, 

* Will you call mo Beatrix ?” I asked. 

‘* If I do, I shall have to be friends with you !” she said, 
suddenly, and then colored and bit her lip. 

‘*And why shouldn’t we be friends?” Iasked. And I 
put out my hand to take hers. 

She drew back, and looked at me out of those great 
brown eyes like a startled deer. 

‘‘Isn’t it rather too soon to swear friendship ?” she 
asked. ‘‘ You know nothing of me.’’ 
‘*As much as you know of mo. 

atrix, won’t you ?” 

‘** Perhaps.” 

**And you will come to see me ?” 

‘Perhaps. But I can’t promise to be friends with you 
yet.” 

‘* And, as I don’t fancy your name of Fleta, I shall cal! 
you Raffaello—and, for a diminutive, what do you think 
of Kafe ?” 

**Do as you please—it makes no difference to me.” 


“It was one of my first 


My name is Beatrix Am- 


You will call me Be- 


CHAPTER IX. 
From the Journal of Rafe the Waif. 


Sua I ever get that roaring ont of my ears? Shall I 
ever stop seeing, as soon as I shut my eyes, those great, 
green, solid walls of water, with their crests of foam, which 
topple down upon me, as the walls of Jericho fell at the 
blast of the trumpets ? 


“Oh, Lord! methought what pain {t was to drown! 
What dreadful najse of water in mine ears! 
What ugly sights“of death within mine eyos!” 


‘*No; and that puzzles me. It looks like the work of a | and the utter forlornness of coming back to life and find- 


beginner,” 


Ling myself orphaned! — 
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Penniless, too 1 Had it not been for that blessed Miss 
‘St. John, whom moma and I knew so well in Rome, 
I shudder to think what might have bocome of me, when 
I found that my cousin Laurence had left Paris, Naked 
I was, and she clothed me; hungry, and she gave me to 
eat ; a stranger, and she took me in. 

The blessed creature says that I more than repay her 
by furnishing her with a perpetual model ; and as she fan- 
cies that I look liko Raffaello, she has had me a wig made 
of short brown waving hair, a Raffaello-cap and tunic, and 
I am to sit for Raffaello with the Fornarina. 

Fortunately, I can help her by sketching, and I have 
also disposed of some water-color drawings —thanks to her 
recommendation. 

% a # * # 

I am stunned! Let me sit down and recover a little. 
Here, in Florence, in the very palace in which Miss St. 
John has her studio, are my cousin, Laurence Shirley, and 
Lady and Miss Beatrix Amberside! 

The B. C.—which stands for ‘blessed creature,” and is 
‘easier to write and speak than Miss St. John—rushed up 
the stairs a little while since, to give mo this astonishing 
Ppieco of news, and then proceeded to burst into tears, and 
cried so that I thought she would actually weep herself 
away, leaving nothing but a pool of salt water on the floor 
of the studio. 

As soon as I could get my breath, I asked her what ailed 
her. She stopped crying to stare at me. 

‘*Why, of course you will leave me, now that I have just 
got to feeling that I cannot live without you! Iwas mean- 
ing to leave you everything when I shall die ’’—the B. C. 
has made a “pot of money”—‘‘and to treat you as my 
daughter as Jong as I live a 

I jumped up here, and bestowed on her a squeeze that 
took away all her remaining breath. 

‘* And whom do you mean to leave your money to now ?” 
I asked. 

*‘I suppose, to iad n home for decayed artists,”’ 
answered, so dolorously that I burst out laughing. 

‘¢ Don’t leave it to any decayed artist—give it toa sound 
one. Do you suppose that I shall ever leave you, now 
that I know I am to have all your money? Never! Iam 
determined to stay and share your last penny.” 

‘*But your cousin—his superior claims——” 

**Bother his superior claims!” I returned. ‘Do you 

know, mamma meant me to marry him!—as I have no 
money of my own, and all hers was to go to her French 
relatives when she—when—she——” Here I broke down, 
and B. OC. came and took me in her kind arms; I got my 
voice again in n minute, and went on. ‘‘Now, you b—b— 
‘b—B. C.! you are so awfully jolly, that I mean to be just 
like you, and never marry—never, with a big N, mind! 
And so, if you will promise never to get tired of me——” 
The remainder of my sentence was stifled by tho B. C. 
squeezing the breath out of my body, in her turn. 
_ But Iam so sorry for your cousin !’ she said. Sho is 
always sorry for some one. Her compassion is as great as 
her heart, and her heurt is as big and warm as Vesuvius, 
**Of course, this creature is an adventuress !” 

‘‘But, if she is agreeable and pretty—did you say she 
‘was pretty ?” 

‘* My dear, she is you, all over again.” 

*¢Oh, that accoants! I know that mamma sent him my 
picture.” 

‘sT wonder how this girl has managed to do it all ?” 

‘She probably saw the account of the shipwreck in 
the papers—Laurence and she may have had a mutual 
friend id 


‘‘Very likely, And she looks as young and innocent as 


she 


you do! I don’t believe that she arranged it, but that star- 
ing-eyed, bold-faced Lady——”’ 

I put my band over her mouth. 

**Don't !—I can’t bear it! Any one may take my name, 
and welcome; but—but-——” 

The B. C. is as good a comforter as if she were made 
of several breadths of silk, with eiderdown quilted be- 
tween. 

e * % % * * *% 

How startled I was, when my cousin Laurence called 
after me to-day, ‘‘ Beatrix!” I contrived to escape him, 
but, in my flight, I dropped my bracelet—the one mamma 
had made forme. I have almost cried my eyes out over 
its loss. 

* % * * * * % 

Brass is certainly ata premium! My other self has pre- 
sented herself in the B. C.’s studio, with my bracelet on 
herarm! And she certainly has beautiful arms—much 
fuller and older-looking arms than mine, and she looks 
older all over, although her hair is in fails, Her eyes are 
yellow, not brown, like mine, but our hair is exactly the 
same—shace, texture, even the little rings around the fore- 
head. I’ve half a mind to pull mine out! 

She came to look for a poodle! She didn’t/ She has 
found Beatrix Amberside’s name on the inside of that 
bracelet, and she came to look her up. Fortunately, I 
had time to xusk myself into my Raffaello costume, and 
come out upon her with all imaginable self- possession. 

She wants to be my friend, and tried to take my hand. 
I would as soon touch a snake! And she remarked the 
picture on’ my easel. I am sure, by the way she ORES 
that she has seen him, somewhere. 

Does it do any one any good to rake up “the ee of 
old fires,” I wonder? And are these ashes altogether cold, 
even now? Can it be two years ago that I went to the 
Piazza di Trinita for a model? Constance Beltravers had 
written, and I was to illustrate, a wonderfully stupid poem, 
for a “charity,” and I wanted ‘‘an indolent, dreamy-eyed 
odalisque,” for which I knew a plump Italian girl would 
answer nicely, and I wasn’t going to bother my brains, 
when I could get a good subject to copy for tenpence an 
hour, 

As I was looking at the various groups of models, a 
young man rose to his feet, and stretching out his arms, 
indulged in a prolonged yawn. In this unconstrained 
attitude, his figure was admirable ; but when he took off 
his hat, and pushed back his hair, his face caught my at- 
tention—it was so very beautiful, and presented the 
strange contrast of a clear dark skin and hair of a bright 
golden chestnut, or almost a copper color. I went di- 
rectly to him, and told him I wished him to sit to me the 
next day, at such an hour. He hesitated, and, I thought, 
looked surprised—perhaps he had not been in the habit 
of sitting to lady artists. At last he agreed to come. 

He came. Mamma had been recalled to France, and had 
left me in the charge of Miss St. John, who is artist to the 
backbone, and regarded my model simply as ‘‘a model ” 
—a splendid collection of well-accented muscles, fine flesh- 
tones, proportions that no attitude could put ‘‘out of 
drawing,” and no ‘‘foreshortening ” could altogether de- 
form. So I had my own willful way, and he sat to me, 
day after day, until I became altogether fascinated with 
this nameless vagrant. 

The hours passed like minutes while studying the 
perfect outline of his head, the rich waves, the velvet 
glooms and golden lights of his hair; his faultless fea- 
tures, and the exquisite shape and coloring of his eyes. I 
bade him come the next day, and the next, and I trans- 
ferred his graceful form to paper in every varied attitude 
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that would best display its perfection. But one day Con- 
stance Beltravers said to me : 

‘* People say that Lady Amberside should be sent for.” 

‘*Mamma! Why ?” 

“*That’s just what J said—she’s only painting a picture 
—she isn’t falling in love.” 

It takes a fool to say something that shall make you feel 
from head to foot like a pin-oushion stuck full of pins, 
and every pin red-hot. 

My model came the next day at the usual hour. I told 
him that I should no longer require his services, and 
asked him what I owed him. 

‘** A kiss of the signorina’s white hand will repay me,” 
was his reply. 

Again I felt that intolerable burning, stinging sensa- 
tion. Did he, too, think that I loved him—that he should 
dare —— 

I don’t recollect what I said, but I know that his eyes 
turned on me with a look I shall never forget, as he went 
out at the door. They say a shot deer has such a look. 

When he had gone, I burst into tears ; and yet I was 
enraged with myself for my folly. 

The next day was a wretched void. My sketches of my 
model were my only consolation. I grouped them around 
me, and studied them carefully. The regal head, and 
rounded throat; the low, broad brow—there, certainly, 
was thought ; the finely-cut nostrils ; the proud, sensitive 
mouth ; the large, brilliant eyes, with that indescribable 
droop at the corners that gives such pathos to the glance 
—there I found soul ! 

I said to myself, what right had I to assume myself to be 
his superior? If the nobles of Venice beg on the steps of 
her palaces, why may not a descendant of one of the an- 
cient princes of Rome be reduced to making his good 
looks marketable as a model? Beauty must eat, or die! 

Mamma came back to Rome at this time, and I begged 
her to take me to England fora while. I wished to put 
the sea between me and my recollections. 


CHAPTER X. 
From the Journal of Beatriz Amberside (pro tem.). 

WE have adopted the custom of many of the foreign res- 
idents of Florence, and engage the fratéori, or perambu- 
lating cooks, to bring us our meals ready served—a most 
pleasant and economical custom, the cooking being incom- 
parably better, and a cook and kitchen appointments being 
thus altogether dispensed with. I have made it my busi- 
ness to arrange the breakfust-table—that is, to put on the 
plates, knives and forks and napkins, and to fill the 
epergne with fresh flowers, which Laurence has ordered 
to be supplied to me every morning. And he has, some- 
how, gotten into the habit of being around when I do it, 
ostensibly for the purpose of bringiog water from the 
fountain, as he says he dislikes to have me oross the court 
alone. But I go with him to the fountain, and we linger 
by its margin, while I play with the water, and he looks at 
me. I think he has forgotten all about the Amber Witch, 
or, perhaps, he is taking me as an opiate to his conscience, 
and deliberately drinks in my beauty to put to sleep the 
recollection of that other loveliness of which he supposes 
himself to have been the destruction. 

When Clemence came in this morning, while I was set- 
ting the table, I saw that she had something to tell me. 
But when she saw Laurence she instantly assumed her ma- 
ternal air, and coming to me, kissed my forehead—an ar- 
rangement we have made, for I hate lip-kissing from a 
woman. 

‘* Did you enjoy the ball, miladi?” Laurence asked. 


He has adopted the foreign fashion of calling her ‘‘ mi- 
ladi,” aud I judge from that that he does not like to call 


| her aunt. 


‘* Immensely.” 
word or phrase that shall be superlatively English.) 
met an old acquaintance there.” 

‘*Indeed! Iwas not aware of that fact,” said Laurence. 

I caught my breath. An old acquaintance! That 
might mean discovery. But, no! even that impending, 
Clemence would have kept her ‘‘ old acquaintance ’’ to her- 
self. 

‘“‘Didn’t you see Beatrix’s Vesuvian guide there? A 
friend of madame’s. The Baron Thibault-Delassy ”—(I wish 
Clemence wouldn’t mouth titles so, she betrays her un- 
familiarity with them) —‘‘ knows him, and asserts him to be 
the possessor of an income of half a million.” 

‘** These Italian fortunes are extremely problematical,” 
said Laurence, and as he spoke the cook’s apprentice came 
in with our breakfast, a neat paper cap on his head and 
® snowy apron guarding his jacket and breeches from 
soil, 

‘What is his name ?” I asked. At this instant, remark- 
ing that three exquisitely arranged bouquets lay in tempt- 
ing order among the carefully-covered dishes on the tray, 
I raised my eyes to make some acknowledgment of this 
attention—albeit expecting their ultimate appearance 
among the items of the bill—when, instead of the broad 
olive visage and thick lips of our usual purveyor, my 
glance rested on the pale, oval face and finely-cout features of 
the very person of whom we had been speaking. I uttered 
an exclamation, so did Clemence. Laurence said, ‘‘ What 
is it ?” but before we could either of us open our lips he 
had disappeared. 

‘*A cook !” said Clemence. ‘‘ Good heavens, a cook !” 

‘‘ What! when ¢” said Laurence. 

**Tt was he who just brought us our breakfast, and it 
was he who was at the ball last night, and was the guide 
up Vesuvius—the rider at the races !’’ 

** And look at these !” I said, taking up the bouquets, 
which were tied with ribbons of different colors, fringed 
with silver. A name in the Italian language was embroid- 

,ered on each ribbon, where it passed around the stems of 
the flowers. The one marked ‘‘ Beatrice” was tied with 
a blue ribbon, and from this hung a ring that flashed 
white and blue, with the changing light of its sapphires 
and diamonda, 

‘*Don’t put them on, Beatrix,’’ said Laurence, as I was 
about to slip it over my finger. 

‘Why not ?’ I asked ; while Clemence, standing behind 
him, telegraphed across his shoulder, ‘‘ Jealous !’’ ‘‘ It is 
so pretty !” 

‘‘ Although I think this fellow is only masquerading 
when he appears as 8 cook, still, I would not wish to wear 
a stranger’s ring. Give it to me, and I will get you one 
exactly like it. But first let me see if it fits your finger ?” 

He took the ring and my hand in both his. Clemence 
grimaced at me across his shoulder, and then rustled out 
of the room. She had been gone but a moment when 
some one knocked on the door, that stood partly open. 
Laurence dropped my hand and called out ‘‘Come in !” 
and Germont entered. He must have seen us before he 
knocked. 

Laurence looked—as he always looks when he sees Ger- 
mont—inexpressibly haughty. I played with my ring, 
and, even with my eyes upon it, caught Germont’s quick, 
interrogative glance at it and me. 

‘¢T beg a thousand pardons, but I have called to inquire 
if mademoiselle has found her poodle, the little Bobo, with 
the pink ribbon around its neck ?” 


(Clemence occasionally likes to air a 
Ty 
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Tsaurence turned to me inquiringly. I was so taken by 
surprise that I could say nothing. 

‘* You have no poodle, Beatrix ?” he asked. 

‘*No.” 

‘‘Then it could not have been mademoiselle who came 
to my friend Bianchi’s door last evening to——” 

Laurence’s eyes flashed as he said, starting up : 

‘* My cousin! Miss Amberside! Do you suppose that 
she——” 

‘You were absent last evening, Monsieur Shirley, and 
if the dog were lost, mademoiselle must seek it herself.’’ 

‘* But I have no poodle.” 

‘‘Then it must have been the other young lady! Per- 
haps you do not know, Monsieur Shirley, that there is 
some one in the house who strongly resembles mademoi- 
selle? My sister met her, and spoke to her as Mees Bea- 
trix, which seemed to surprise her greatly.” 

I felt myself grow white. This ghost of myself, that I 
had thought to be “laid,” was about to rise again. 

** Ah !” said Laurence—he was undoubtedly thinking of 
the Beatrix whom he had pursued, and who had vanished 
80 mysteriously. The tears came into my eyes. I felt 
80 helpless with Germont for my opponent, and this vague 
fear taking shape again ! 

‘*It isn’t my fault if some one else looks like me,” 1 
said, petulantly, and I moved so close to Laurence that 


my head almost touched his shoulder, as he stood beside. 


me. Helooked down at me, and saw the tears in my eyes. 

‘“Why, Beatrix, of course it isn’t your fault!” he said. 
‘‘Only I had not supposed that there coudd be another as 
pretty as you are, my darling.” 

He threw his arm protectingly around me as he spoke, 
and I looked across his shielding breast at Germont, whose 
face was even whiter than usual, while his eyes looked al- 
most black, so charged were they with the anger of, defeat. 
His look was almost one of hatred, and it sent a bolt of 
ice into my trembling consciousness. Did he suspect—or 
did he know ? 

‘*T am sorry to have so greatly alarmed mademoiselle,” 
he said, significantly, as he bowed and left the room. 

I was trembling now from a complication of emotions. 

‘* Beatrix, I do believa you are afraid of that man,” 
said Laurence, looking down intomy white face. ‘‘ You 
need fear no one while under my protection, you little 
white lily 1” And here he took me in both his arms, and, 
stooping, kissed me repeatedly on my hair, my forehead 
and my eyes. 

Good heavens ! how many such caresses I have felt! I 
had thought that :ny heart was dead—that it had burnt 
itself out ; but I felt it throb again, something as it used 
to do in the old, old times ; and when he released me, I 
‘know that my face was burning. 

* Pd + * * * * 

Clemence is mad! She wants me to take Germont into 
my confidence—offer to ‘‘share the spoils with him,” in 
fact, if he will permit me to marry Monsieur Shirley! I 
wish she hadn’t used such a coarse, brigandish expression. 
Am I doing any more than others—perfectly correct 
women, old and young—are doing every day ? that is, 
providing a comfortable future for themselves by winning 
a husband. But she does not know that Germont has 
loved me himself, after his cold, mephistophelian fashion ; 
and I am sure that he will never forgive me the deceit I 
‘practiced upon him when I left Paris. No—I must fight 
him, and with my own weapons, If I win Monsieur 
Shirley, I am safe; if not, there is this impressionable 
Italian, with the supposed income of half a million. The 
story of my past would have no terrors for him. Italians 
.do not mind such peocadilloes. 


Ah ! my dearest little familiar, in whose discreet ear I 
am whispering all these confidences, if you were only 
really the little red demon I please myself by fancying 
you to be, I would send you to perch on Germont’s pillow 
to-night, that you might leave a blue line around that 
white, snake-like throat of his in the morning. 


CHAPTER XI. 
METAMORPHOSES, 
From the Journal of Rafe the Wai/. 

THis morning I was sitting to the B. O. as Beatrice 
Cenci, with my head done up in the turban-like wrappings 
that distinguish the portrait of that unfortunate girl, when 
there came a tap on the door of the studio. I opened it, 
and there stood a stranger, old—old, I thought him at 
first, by reason of his snow-white hair; but a second 
glance decided me that the smooth, ivory skin, the vividly 
scarlet lips and piercingly brilliant blue eyes could only 
belong to a man on the right side of forty. Never have I 
seen such keen blue eyes! They actually seemed to 
pounce on the long lock of hair falling (to be true to the 
conventionalities of the picture) from under the many 
folds of my headdress. Then they as rapidly scanned my 
face, until I felt as if he had taken a mental photograph 
of every feature, 

The process was excessively disagreeable to me, and I 
suppose I showed this in my face, for he instantly averted 
his qyes, and bowing deeply, said : 

‘*T do not intrude, do I? Is not this a studio ?”’ 

Before I could reply, the B. C. came forward, looking 
decidedly aggressive. She is but a scrap of a woman, but, 
on occasion, she will bristle all over, something like an 
enraged hen ; and she now looked as if she considered the 
new-comer.an intruder, and had a desire to peck him. 

*‘Do you paint portraits, madame ?” asked Mephisto- 
pheles—for so I named him on the spot. 

‘* IT have painted portraits,” said the B. C., in a certain 
rough little way she assumes when, as I express it, she 
smells thunder in the air. 

‘*T have a sister who is a very beautiful woman. I fancy, 
mademoiselle”—here he turned to me—‘‘that you have 
seen her ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, eagerly—‘‘ the lady with the Titian 
hair ?” 

‘¢The same, Beatrice la bella !’? he replied, with a smile. 
His teeth are miracles of form and whiteness, but they look 
as if they could bite! And they looked it still more as his 
eyes rested on my face, over which I felt a wave of red to 
be rushing. I was startled because he had called me Bea- 
trice—forgetting the character I represented. Of course, 
he thought I was blushing at the compliment ! 

‘*And you wish me to paint this sister of.yours, Mr.— 
Mr.——?” said that artful B.C. She always wishes to know 
& person’s name, and all about him, before she takes an 
order for a picture, 

‘“The Chevalier Germont,” he said, producing a card. 
‘*I am known to Monsieur Shirley, and miladi and Mees 
Beatrix Amberside””—looking at me again, (One would 
suppose the man suspected something!) ‘Do you know 
them ?” 

‘I do not; I am only a workingwoman.” 

‘* Pardon me, but art raises one to the level of princes.” 

‘‘T am an American, and we don’t believe in princes,” 
was the ungracious response. 

‘‘And this young lady—your daughter ?” (interroga- 
tively ; a non-committal grunt from the B.C.). ‘‘She 
strongly resembles the best types of English beauty. In- 
deed, she strongly resembles Mees Beatrix Amberside.” 
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‘It isn’t she who will paint your sister’s picture, how- 
ever.” 

‘‘Very true. I beg your pardon ; I fear that I am inter- 
rupting your working hours. When may I bring my sister 
to your studio ?” 

‘*When you please. I will make arrangements for the 
hours for sitting when I shall have seen her.” 

Mephistopheles bowed himself out now, evidently per- 
ceiving that he had received his dismissal ; and the B. C. 
snified in the rear of his departing figure. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like to paint him, B. C.?” Tasked. ‘Isn't 
he Mephistopheles in light colcrs ?” 

“Tf he looks at you in that way again, I'll paint his sis- 
ter pea-green,”’ was the B. C.’s reply. 

“‘T thought you would refuse to paint his sister.” 

*‘T should have done so, had I not ached to get hold of 
that Titian hair of hers. If I find that it’s burnt or dyed 
red, I will never touch canvas for her.” 


‘*My dear B. C., you are positively ferocious ! Mephis- 


topheles has rubbed all your fur the wrong way. You spit 
like an angry little cat !”’ 

**T don’t like him, squirming and palavering around, in- 
tead of standing straight up, and speaking out from his 
hest like a man. He isn’t a bit like——” 

‘“‘The general,” I appended, innocently. 

The B. C. grew as red as her very best vermilion.’ 


From Rose-Marie’s Journal. 


Puiuirtr has taken me completely by surprise. te has 
engaged an artist to paint my portrait. What can be his 
reason ? for he must have one—he never does anything 
spontaneously. 

He seems to be strangely in good humor, both with him- 
self and with me, although the American did almost refuse 
to dance with me at the ambassador's ball, JI had expected 
to have to expiate that sin; but no, my good brother 
is going to have my portrait painted, ‘‘as a souvenir when 
you shall be Madame Shirley,” he says, with that smile of 
his; and again I slowly freeze from head to foot. 

Philippe asked me to be ready to go to Miss St. John’s 
studio with him at ten o’clock. I asked him how I should 
dress myself. He said I need make nochange. ‘ You will 
do very well as you are.” SolIwent in my simple black 
silk robe, with a bunch of tea-roses in my corsage. 

The door was opened to us by a little, ite woman, old, 
and yet young, with such large, brilliant, far-looking eyes, 
that they seemed almost too much for her small face. Her 
manner was stiff, almost repellent, to Philippe, but to me 
she melted into such gracious courtesy, with a suddenness 
that was almost ludicrous, But Philippe did not seem to 
remark the change. He was looking into all the corners 
of the room, as if expecting to see something. 

While the little artist was posing me I heard a quick, 
light step pat, patting behind a gorgeous glowing screen, 
and there came in such a lithe, slender, glowingly beauti- 
ful creature, that my first thonght was that she had stepped 
down and out of one of the gilded frames that shone at in- 
tervals among the wonderful hues of the silken draperies 
that hid the cold stone walls. She was olive-skinned, and 
had masses of purple-black hair flowing from under a 
broad gold band, that confined a fantastic Egyptian head- 
gear, from which gold coins and fringes swung to the 
glorious arch of her jet-black brows. Her beautiful brown 
neck and arms shone like amber under the necklace and 
bracelets of a strange, barbaric form, that lay upon her 
bosom and clasped her wrists, and her robe was of pale- 
blue muslin, spangled from throat to hem, where it was 
finished by a border of crimson and gold, 
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This dazzling creature showed her white teeth between 
her scarlet lips in a brilliant smile, and bowed, addressing 
Philippe by nume. He then seemed to recover himself. 
He rose to his feet and bowed. ‘‘Oh! that I were Mare 
Antony !” he said. 

She turned to me. ‘‘Her hair !—oh, her hair should 
be all loose upon her shoulders !’ she said. She was at my 
side in an instant, pulling out hairpins and loosening 
plaits, until she had it all about mo, rippling over my lap 
and falling in its waves almost to the floor. ‘‘Oh, how 
beautiful! what texture! what acolor! I could worship 
it!’ she cried, and she went down on one knee, allin a 
moment, as lissome as a young leopardess, and pressed 
her lips to the locks that lay upon my shoulders. I bent 
my face to hers and kissed her forehead before she could 
rise. She looked up at me and laughed, then she grew 
grave, and her eyes fixed themselves on my face inquir- 
ingly, almost with the look of one who sees the loved and 
lost return in the strange shadows of the twilight, and the 
changing spirit-forms of the clouds. 

‘¢ You are a Frenchwoman, are you not ?”’ she asked, at 
last. : 

‘‘T am only half a Frenchwoman,” I replied, eagerly. 

‘‘Then you aro Italian on one side ?” - 

talian on one side! How can one side of me be Italisn 
and the other side French? If I knew which half of me 
were French I would have that half cut off! My Itahan 
blood almost refuses to mingle with my French blood. 
With my Italian half of mo I hie the French half of me. 
I thought this, but I said : 

‘*My mother was an Italian.” 

‘* And we are more our mothers’ than our fathers’,” said 
she. ‘* Have you relatives in Italy ?” 

Relatires! How my heart bounded and my blood 
chilled at this innocent question [ 

‘*You have grown pale. Perhaps I should not have 
asked.” 

Philippe was smiling sardonically, and I braced myself, 
mentally. 

‘* No, I have no Italian relations,” I replied. 

‘“You are so much like—a picture,” she said, and 
then she sprang to her feet—all her movements are like 
those of some rraceful wild creature—and moved an earel, 
on which stood a picture, in front of me. I looked, and 
saw—Guido ! 

‘*You recognize him ?” she said, eagerly. 

‘He looks like some one I saw at the French ambas- 
sador’s ball.” 

‘“‘The picture was painted from a model I found on the 
Piazza di Trinita at Rome. But I am sure that he looked 
like a prince in disemise.” 

‘‘And the girl's face. Did you paint that from a model, 
also ?” asked Philippe, who was looking over my shoulder. 

The blood showed through her olive cheek, as she re- 
replied : 

‘‘That head was copied from a picture.” 

‘From a picturo!’’—how eagerly Philippe spoke! 
‘¢ Where did you see the picture ?” 

‘¢In a private collection,” 

‘In Franco ?” 

‘*No—in England.” 

Philippe’s eyebrows went into one line. When they do 
this, he is puzzled. 

‘Have you ever seen any one who at all resembles it?” 
he asked. 

‘* Yes ; Miss Amberside.” 

Philippe looked at her with his hawk-Iook. 

‘* You have met, then ?” 

‘*Yes ; she has come up here to see me.” 
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Od 


T knew by the sudden dilation of Philippo’s pupils that 
ho had made a discovery. 

‘* Were you Cleopatra when she saw you ?” 

‘*Oh, no !” she said, shaking her head. 

‘* And what did she think of vou ?” he asked, abrnotly. 

‘‘She wanted to swear eternal friendship with me.”’ 

‘* And did you ?” 

‘* You must ask her.” 

Philippe was very silent after this, and, although he 
appeared not to be looking, I could see that he was watch- 
ing every movement of this fascinating Cleopatra. Cnn 
she be the reason that. he wishes me to have my portrait 
painted ? Poor child! I pity her, should Philippe chance 
tc win her heart. He would freeze her to death ! 


From the Journal of Rafe the Wiif. 


I rancy that I have puzzled Phisty—(N. B. That is 
short for Mephistopheles; and I do enjoy giving ‘‘his 
stuck-upativeness,” as the B. C. calls him, such a mean, 
contemptible kind of a diminutive). 

When he brought his sister—whom, by-the-way, the 
English language has not superlatives enough to describe, 
and who is so like dim that I love her for his sake, as well 
as for her own—to sit for her portrait, he found out that 
my ‘‘double”’ has been to see me, and was very anxious 
to learn how I had affected her. What fancy can he have 
behind that handsome, wicked, blonde mask of his? I 
have questioned madame, but she had never scen or 
heard of ‘‘Mees Beatrice’? until she met her at Naples, 
where she is quite sure her brother, also, was introduced 
to her for tho first time. ~ 

I appeared as Cleopatra at the first sitting, and at the next 
I was Raffnele ; and I think that my different personations 
have somewhat puzzled Phisty a3 to my true personality. 
How the B. C. hates him! Sho says sho is sure that he 
ill-treats madame. Think of any one being sunkind to 
that glorious creature ! 

Who should present herself nat madame’s second sitting, 
but ‘* Miss Ambersido ’’} She brought her mock mamma 
nlong with her. How my blood boiled when I saw the 
creature who dared to personate my dead mother ! 

‘*This is my friend Rife, mamma,” said she, presenting 
me —and, at this, I conld not help glancing at the cheva- 
lier. His face was a stndy ; his mask had fallen for a mo- 
ment (I don’t believe that happens very often), and I saw 
then that he has a pecniiar interest, of what kind I cannot 
make eut, in my double. 

Miladi just dropped her evelids—I supposs that is 
enonzh of a bow for an artist !—and then raised them, to 
fairly stare me out of countenance, 

‘‘T wonder if she takes her for a picture ?” said the B. 
C., in so loud an ‘‘aside,” that miladi turned to look 
at her. 

‘‘Who is she?” Miss Beatrix asked of me, in a low 
voice. 

‘‘Oh, she’s the B. C.,” I said, carelessly. 

“The B. C.?” she repeated. 

An idea popped into my head, and [ gave her the benefit 
of it. 

‘* Bone-Creator—that is, the anatomist, von know. I 
never studied anatomy, so I keep her to put all the joints 
into my figures,” 

‘*And she is putting in madame’s joints now ?” 

“ This question almost convulsed me, but I managed to 
keep my countenance. How the B.C. did scream with 
laughter when I told her, afterward, the position she was 
supposed to occupy in our studio! 

A very strange thing happened last night. The B. C. 
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and I do not sleep on the same floor on which she has her 
studio. Our bedroom, which is big enough for a young 
ladies’ boarding-school, ond in whose vastness our two 
modest little beds are almost swallowed up, and where we 
also take our meals, protected by a screen from the sight 
of the toilet enormities, is only on the third floor of the 
palazzo. | 

The mosaic flooring of our ‘‘residence,” as the B. C. and 
I call this immense apartment, which is full of echoes all 
day, and swiul with shadows at night, is disfigured with 
cracks, unevennesses, and even hollows, and sometimes 
when a small object is dropped it is a work of time to find 
it again. 

I was in here alone, at nightfall, having left the B. C. to 
perform a mysterious and solemn ceremony, which she 
entitles ** picking np”’ the studio, and, in the act of remov- 
ing some of my adornments for the plain comfort of o 
wrapper, a beautiful pearl cross she had lately given mo 
slipped from its chain and fell upon the floor. Iwas in an 
agony, lest it should be stepped upon, and unhcoked tho 
swinging lamp to look for it. Iwas poking my finger into 
an unusually wide split in the mosaics, when, all at once, 
I screamed, for I thought that I was growing mad when a 
slub of marble slid away from under my hand, leaving a 
dark open space that seemed of an awful depth ard black- 
ness, secn in the light of my solitary lamp. 

As soon as I had stopped trembling and feeling sick, a 
thousand stories of the mysterions trapdoors and secret 
staircases that honeycomb theso Italian palaces came to 
my mind, and curiosity grew stronger than fear. As I 
carefully lowered my lamp through the opening, holding 
firmly to the chain from which it swung, I half expected 
to see a pile of skeletons ; but I could catch a glimpse of 
nothing more frichtfal than a toilet-table, with hangings of 
Ince that looked like cobwebs, so thick were they with dust, 
which also grimed the crystal flacons that sent out a few dim 
sparkles, as if hinting of cut-glass and gilding in bygono 
days, 

The small circle of light cast by my lamp embraced no 
more than this; all beyond was murky shadow, and when 
a feeble glenm came from the shadowy mirror over the 
table, I started with a feeling of terror, lest some white 
face should slowly gather form in its depths, and rise to 
the level of my curions glance. 

I dragged one of the various rngs that lay around the 
room across the opening, and sat waiting for the B. C. to 
come, that I might share my discovery with her, 
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TUE VALLEY OF ROSES. 


Tre name of Kezanlik first beenme thoroughly familiar 
to American readers during the Russo-Turkish war. It is 
© small town in avalley, but a short distance from the bot- 
tom of the Shipka Pass, on the Roumelian side of the Bal- 
kans, - In this valley the cultnre of roses has for centuries 
been followed by hundreds of farmers, and the distillation 
of the famous attar is the chief, and, perhaps, the only, in- 
dustry. The essence, which is use so profusely in the 
harems of Constantinople, and in nearly all the sensuous 
refinements of the East, requires the consumption of mil- 
lions upon millions of roses annually. 

This year the crop is said to surpass in abundance ‘and 
beauty any known heretofore for a very long period of 
years ; up to the very summit of the hills, nothing is to be 
seen but roses of all colors. The air is said to londed with 
the heavy perfnme of this immense mass of blooms for 
more than twenty miles around. 
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BELGIUM: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


By GopFREY A. HUDSON. 


Tue general tendency of civilization in Europe has long 
veen toward the aggregation of nationalities. Peoples 
similar in race, and not greatly dissimilar in faith and 
language, have come to the conclusion that it is better 
for them to combine into one strong government than 
Among 


to endeavor to maintain several weak ones, 
nations, to be 
weak is to be 
miserable. 
This tendency 
began to mani- 
fest itself cen- 
turies ago. 
The various 
Gallic peoples 
united them- 
selves into 
France, a 
State which, 
whether we 
call it king- 
dom, republic 
or empire, has 
long been one 
consolidated 
nation. The 
peoples of tbe 
island of 
Great Britain 
first consoli- 
dated them- 
selves into the 
two kingdoms 
of England 
and Scotland, 
who waged 
perpetual wars 
with each 
other. A series 
of fortunate 
accidents 
placed the 
two crowns 
upon a single 
head, while 
for a time the 
two kingdoms 
remained dis- 
tinct nations ; 
but in the 
end they 
united them- 
selves and 
formed the 
British nation. 

Just off the island of Great Britain is the smaller one of 
Ireland, peopled by a race akin to some of those who made 
up the population of Britain. Ireland was first overrun 
and conquered, then it was firmly united to the other king- 
dom. Beyond all doubt, there were manifold wrongs con- 
nected with and following this enforced union ; yet there 
can be no doubt that it has been of advantage to Ireland, 
which, as a separate kingdom, must always have been ex- 
posed to the aggressions of its more powerful neighbor. 
We think that no wise man would wish to see the two 
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islands politically dissevered, but rather that there should 
be a more perfect and equitable union between them. 

The progress of national aggregation has been rapid in 
our day. The great body of German-speaking nations 
have united themselves, or have been forced to unite, 
into one mighty empire, which bids fair to endure for 
ages. Under 
our own eyes 
the Italian 
peoples—long 
frittered away 
into numerous 
petty States, 
too feeble to 
stand alone, 
and all of 
rN them a con- 

. SS stant prey to 
RSs Germans, 
AN French and 
S paniards— 
have flung 
aside their 
petty sover- 
eigns, and 
ee formed them- 
">. selves into the 


au boar Wa 
Dale bag backittt 


bs ; + Kingdom of 
") United Italy, 
which forth- 
with took its 
place among 
the great 
Powers. The 
once disjoint- 
‘ed Austrian 
Empire has 
c onsolidated, 
or is trying 
to consolidate 
itself, in the 
United Aus- 
tro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, 
with uniform 
laws and in- 
stitutions. 
Spain and 
Portugal be- 
long together, 
geographi- 
cally and eth- 
nologically ; 
and we trust 
that the time 
is not far distant when they will be politically one. When 
this shall come to pass, this united kingdom will be able 
to make good her claim to rank as a seventh among 
the great Powers. wet 
Of the minor States of Europe, there are two which have 
no good reason for existing as such. These are the little 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, artificially formed, and 
only existing by the sufferance of their powerful neighbors. 
If, some day, France and Germany should;eome to be ruled 
by wise statesmen, they will see that it is folly to maintain 
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their mighty armies in the hope that one of them will be 
able in time to wrest a bit of territory from the other. If 
they could come to an agreement, each of them, without 
striking a blow—without, indeed, doing any wrong— 
could gain an increase of dominion worth more than either 
could ever hope to win from the other. Holland would 
become a part of Germany, to which she naturally belongs, 
while Belgium would fall tothe share of France. All four 
parties would be gainers by this partial reconstruction of 
the map of Europe, which physical geography and history 
pronounce to be a right one, 

What Germany would gain by the acquisition of Hol- 
land, is apparent from a glance at the map. The empire 
would have a continuous shore-line, with free access to the 
broad ocean, and ample ports. On the outer Zuyder-Zee, 
the entrance of which is made impregnable by the great 
Helder fortifications, are abundant sites for dockyards and 
naval establishments, superior to anything possessed by 
England or France. With these, Germany could, in a 
single generation, make herself one of the great maritime 
Powers of the world. She would gain four millions and 
more of the most industrious people upon earth, almost 
identical with her own in race, language and faith. The 
actual territorial acquisition would be immense ; for, with 
the 13,000 square miles of Holland, would go the posses- 
sion of colonies in comparison with which Holland itself is 
but a mere speck. In the East Indies, there are the great 
islands of Java, Madura, Bali, Lombok and Banca; the 
Spice Islands of Ternate, Tidore and Amboyna; with claims 
as extensive a3 she may wish to put forth in Borneo, Su- 
matra and Celebes, With such ample colonial possessions, 
Germany could enter upon a career of commercial develop- 
ment greater than Holland ever dreamed of. 

That Germany has her eye steadily fixed upon the acqni- 
sition of Holland is perfectly well understood by all who 
look below the surface of European politics ; and the indi- 
cations are that the Hoilanders are by no means averse to 
a change which would make their country, next after Prus- 
sia, the most important member of the most powerful 
European State. In any case, we may be sure that the 
Power which so ruthlessly laid its hand upon the Kingdom 
of Hanover, and upon the ancient free cities of Frankfort, 
Hamburg and Bremen, upon Alsace and Lorraine, will not 
hesitate to acquire the Kingdom of Holland, s9 much the 
more desirable for her. 

But under no probable circumstances could this acqui- 
sition be made, forcibly or otherwise, without the concur- 
rence of France; for, should France oppose it, she would 
be sure of the co-operation of Great Britain, and, most 
likely, of all the rest of Europe. And France will never 
consent unless ske can somchow gain as much. She would 
gain as much by the acquisition of Belgium. | 

The gain by such an acquisition is obvious, France is 
straining every nerve to develop her manufacturing capa- 
b.lities ; but she labors under the lack of coal and iron. 
Now, next after England, Belgium is richer in these than 
any other country in Europe. Thus Belgium has in abun- 
dance just what France most wants, unless, indeed, it be 
good natural harbors, 

We have already said that France and Germany are not 
natural enemies, They have been made such, not by Na- 
ture, but by the stupidity or wickedness of their rulers, 
Notwithstanding the disastrous issue of the late war, 
Trance has recovered herself so that an unprejudiced on- 
looker would say that, should a war break out between her 
and Germany, the issue would be nearly an even chance, 
and nowise decisive. We do not think that a French 
army would expect to march straight upon Perlin, or that 
a German army would hope to encamp again within sight 


of Paris, These two nations are so circumstanced with 
respect to each other and to the rest of Europe, that it is 
for the interest of each that the other should be as strong 
as possible, provided always that their relative strength 
shall remain essentially equal. Each State would gain 
greatly by the acquisitions which we have indicated, and 
neither of them so much more than the other that the 
balance of power between them would be sensibly disturbed. 
They are natural allies, for so nearly are they equal that 
neither could hope to gain much by their being enemies. 
Let them come fairly to an accord by which Germany 
should have Holland and France should have Belgium, 
and all Europein arms could do nothing to prevent the 
execution of their decision. They might go further than 
this, and secure the non-intervention of Russia and Aus- 
tria by leaving these empires at perfect liberty to settle the 
Ottoman question between them. Neither France nor Ger- 
many needs or desires any part of Turkey in Europe ; 
Russia and Austria do want and need portions of if For 
the possession of Belgium, France might well consent that 
Germany should have Holland, and Austria should have the 
shores of the Adriatic.® For the possession of Amsterdam 
and the Zuyder-Zee, Germany might well consent that 
Russia should have Constantinople and the Bosphorus, 
giving her free access into and free egress from that Black 
Sea which has come to be mainly a Russian lake, wherein 
she can develop her growing naval power. 

In all these speculations we leave Great Britain wholly 
out of the account. Asa European power she has come to 
be inconsiderable, except in cases where other influences 
are nearly balanced, and she can be a make-weight in the 
scales. In such an event her influence would be great ; m 
no other case is if worth much consideration ; and she has 
enough other matters on her hands, without troubling her- 
self greatly about questions of Continental policy. Her 
wisest statesmen, in whatever phrases they embody their 
views, agree in the general sentiment, that the more Great 
Britain leaves the Continental States to fight out their own 
quarrels, and arrange their own balances of power, s0 
much the better will it be for her. 

We have endeavored, in a general way, to cast the hor- 
oscope of the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. The 
history of these two little kingdoms is full of interest 
The lines run together for ages, then they become dissev- 
ered. Then, again, for a brief period they coalesce under 
outward pressure, soon to separate by reason of inherent 
repulsion. We propose, in whut follows, to speak mainly 
of the Kingdom of Belgium, touching upon pollend only 
as she is related to Belgium. 

Of the fifteen generally recognized independent Euro- 
pean States, Belgium is the smallest in territory. She has 
an area of a little more than 11,000 square miles, about 
equal to that of our State of Maryland. Much smaller, in- 
deed, are the so-called Republics of Andorra and San 
Marino, and the principalities of Liechtenstein and Mon- 
aco, whose united territory is less than 250 square miles, 
with a population not exceeding 20,000. These preserve 
their political independence simply because nobody thinks 
it worth while to deprive them of it. In point of popula- 
tion, Belgium ranks much higher upon the European 
scale. She falls just a little below Sweden and Norway, 
with nearly thirty times her area; exceeds Holland, Port- 
ugal, Switzerland, Denmark and Greece, Leaving out of 
view the few scores of square miles which constitute the 
immediate environs and suburbs of great cities, such as 
London and Paris, there is no spot in Europe—probably 
none in the world—so densely peopled as is Belgium. 
In 1873 the population numbered 5,253,000, averaging 461 
to the square mile; in some provinces it is much greater. 
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The rate of increase is very slow. At the present day the 
population is about five and a half millions. 

The people may be divided into two families, dis- 
tinguished by the language which they speak, for here 
language is the best indication of race. A little less than 
five-tenths of the Belgians are Flemings, an offshoot of the 
Teutonic race, their language being closely allied to the 
Saxon and the English. A little more than four-tenths 
are Walloons, clearly of Celtic origin, whose language is 
the French. The remaining tenth may be set down as of 
mixed descent, speaking both Flemish and French, and 
sometimes German. 

In general, Belgium is a low, flat country, although in 
the southeast the land sometimes rises to an elevation of 
two thousand feet. As in Holland, the soil consists mainly 
of alluvium washed down by the rivers. A considerable 
portion of it lies below the level of the ocean tides, which 
are kept out by means of dykes and embankments, less 
massive, however, than those of Holland. By nature the soil 
is rather unfertile, but the patient industry of generations 
has made it highly productive. In no other country has the 
science of agriculture practically attained a higher point 
than in Belgium; so that she is able to feed her dense 
population in ordinary years. Not even in France is the 
land so minutely subdivided, a very considerable portion 
of it being owned by the actual cultivators, Farms, in 
anything like our sense of the word, are rare ; most of the 
estates are what we should consider mere garden -patches. 

The mineral wealth of Belgium is very considerable— 
coal, iron, zinc and marble being among the principal ar- 
ticles. Formerly, the country was the foremost one in 
Europe for its textile manufactures ; but of late years it 
has been in this respect outstripped by other countries, 
which have easier access to the raw material. Flax is, 
however, produced abundantly ; and in the manufacture 
of linens, Belgium still holds a prominent place. 

The Belgians are pre-eminently an industrious people. 
Nowhere else are there fewer idle hands; yet the statistics 
of social condition show that industry is upon the whole 
but poorly rewarded. The most complete of these reports 
which haye come under our eye, are as old as 1857. The 
figures are startling enough. In that year there were, in 
round numbers, 900,000 families. Of these, only 89,000 
are set down as ‘‘ wealthy ’—evidently including all fami- 
lies living in tolerable comfort ; 373,000 families were liv- 
ing in ‘‘straitened circumstances ”; the remainder, nearly 
one-half of the whole, are stated to be “living in a 
wretched condition.” Of this last class, 266,000 families 
—nearly a third of the entire population—were at least 
partial paupers, ‘‘ receiving aid from the State.” This 
year 1857 was a very hard one all over Christendom; and 
most likely the proportion of those living in wretched cir- 
cumstances was abnormally great. But all later data go 
to show that want and privation is the rule rather than the 
exception among the Belgian peasantry. 

If one were to judge from official figures, there is ample 
provision for the education of all the people ; yet we find 
that, in 1871, about one-third of the adult population were 
unable to read or write. In one respect, at least, Belgium is 
a model State. All forms of faith are not merely tolerated, 
but the adherents of each are absolutely equal in the eye of 
the law. More than this, the clergy of every faith are 
paid directly by the State. Catholic priests, Protestant pas- 
‘tors and Jewish rabbis all have their annual stipends from 
the public treasury. Notwithstanding this perfect reli- 
gious freedom, there is no other country in Christendom 
where there is so little diversity in faith. Of the five and 
a half millions of people, not more than 20,000 are Protest- 
ants; and there are about 3,000 Jews—all the rest are 


Catholics. Monastic institutions are numerous, In 1866 
there were 178 monasteries, with nearly 3,000 monks; 
and 1,144 convents, with more than 15,000 nuns. 

A notably small proportion of the people are gathered 
into large cities. Brussels, exclusive,of populous sub- 
urbs, has about 180,000 inhobitants ; Antwerp has 140,000 ; 
Ghent, 130,000 ; Liege, 113,000. Next, but at a wide inter- 
val, comes quaint old Bruges, with not quite 50,000; and 
some half dozen other towns with more than 25,000 each. 

The standing army, on a peace footing, consists of about 
40,000 men. Every year 10,000 men are enrolled by con- 
scription, with the privilege of furnishing substitutes ; the 
term of service lasting eight years, about one-half of 
which is spent on furlough. On a war footing, as estab- 
lished in 1868, the minimum force is raised to nearly 
100,000. Besides the standing army, is the national guard, 
or militia, comprising all able-bodied men between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty; but this is in actual serv- 
ice only in towns having more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
The public debt is very considerable, the nucleus consist- 
ing of the assumption of 220,000,000 francs of the debt 
owing by the Kingdom of the Netherlands, at the time of 
the disruption in 1831. Large additions have been s 
sequently made, mainly for military purposes and for rail- 
way construction. In 1870, the total amount was a little 
more than 700,000,000 francs. We suppose that it has 
not been subsequently increased, since the annual budgets 
usually make the estimated receipts a little in excess of 
the expenditures for all purposes, 

The existing Government of Belgium is a limited mon- 
archy, the succession to the crown being in the male line. 
In default of direct male issue, the King may, with the con- 
sent of the Chambers, nominate his successor. The right 
of voting is vested in all citizens paying not less than 42 
francs a year in direct taxes. Any citizen is eligible as a 
representative in the lower house ; but only those who pay 
direct taxes to the amount of at least 2,000 francs are eli- 
gible as senators, This restriction confines the number of 
thoso eligible as senators within very narrow limits. Sena- 
tors receive no pay ; representatives have a salary of about 
$1,000 a year Upon the whole, the Constitution of the 
kingdom is a very excellent one—at least, upon paper. 

The long history of what we now know as Belgium pre- 
sents many points of interest, linking itself with that of 
all neighboring States. Of this history, down to the be- 
ginning of the present century, we shall give only the 
barest outline. 

The name comes from the Belye, one of the three tribes 
whom Julius Caesar describes as occupying that vast region 
known to the Romans as Gallia, or Gaul. Their region 
appears to have included all of the modern Belgium, with 
considerable portions of Holland, France and Germany. 
Ethnologists are not fully agreed as to the race to whioh 
the Belge should be assigned. The best supported opin- 
ion is that they belonged to the Celtic family, with per- 
haps some mixture of Teutonic blood. In character and 
habits they were olearly Celtic rather than Teutonic. 

During the great migration of races which preceded, ac- 
companied, and partly occasioned, the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, hordes of Northerners poured into this 
lowland region, which they found greatly to their liking. 
One part of it they called the ‘‘Good Meadow” (Bet- Ave, 
whence the Latin Batavi). The more northern and par- 
tially submerged portion came to be known as the Hollow 
Land, or, a8 we say, ‘‘Holland.” Later, the whole im- 
mense alluvial plain was styled the Nether- Lands, or ** Low 
Countries.” When the Romans came to be too enervated 
to fight their own battles, or rich enough to hire others to 
fight in their stead, the flower of their armies was drawn 
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from this part of Gallia, the Batavi being specially noted as 
fearless fighters. 

When the empire finally went down, this region passed 
for a while out of the domain of written history. When at 
length it again comes to light, we find it divided up into 
numerous duchies and countships, with many a free town 
or commune dotting its low green surface. For during 
these long silent years men had here found out that there 


was other 
work in the 
world than 
that of cutting 
each other’s 
throats, In- 
dustry had 
come to be a 
power in a 
sense hitherto 
unknown. 
The workers 
gained wealth, 
and with 
wealth came 
powcr, or, at 
least, the pos- 
sibility of it; 
and they made 
the most of 
this possibil- 
ity by pur- 
chasing rights 
and privileges 
from their 
feudal lords, 
They had by 
no means an 
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easy time of it, Sometimes a strong lord refused to be 
bound by the agreement of his weaker predecessor. 
the burghers felt themselves too weak to maintain their 
rights, they yielded for the time, but held themselves 
ready when opportunity came to re-assert their ancient 
Upon the whole, the power cf the burghers, 
or, as we may call them, ‘‘ the middle classes,” grew from 
generation to generation in the Netherlands, and it came 


If 


to be acknow- 
ledged that 
they had 
some rights 
which dukes 
and counts 
were bound 
to respect. 
These free 
towns and 
communes 
form the real 
root from 
which our 
modern sys- 
tems of social 
polity have 
sprung. 

The great 
empire of 
Charlemagne 
had risen into 
existence, and 
he had it in 
mind to ex- 
tend his sway 
over these 
regions, of 
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which he knew little; but more important affairs drew 
his attention elsewhere. Under his degenerate succes- 
sors, his empire fell to pieces. The Saracens swarmed 
into Europe, made themselves masters of Spain, crossed 
the Pyrenees into France, whence they were beaten back 
by Charles the Hammer; yet the bruit of these great events 
scarcely reached the Netherlands, any more than did the 
intrigues and quarrels between Popes and Emperors. The 
Netherlands 
were isolated 
from the rest 
of Europe 
until the 
fourteenth 
century was 
approaching 
its close, At 
the middle of 
this century, 
Flanders was 
the richest 
and most im- 
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would have done so, had a longer life been accorded to 
him. But in an evil hour he quarreled with the Swiss, 
and marched to invade them in their mountain homes, 
They met him half-way, and in 1477 the forces encountered 
near Nancy. Here, for perhaps the first time during the 
so-called age of chivalry, was fairly demonstrated the power 
of footmen against horsemen. It had been assumed that 
a squadron of fully-armed knights and squires and cavaliers 
could ride 
through and 
over any 
force of foot- 
men. At 
Nancy the 
proud Bur- 
gundian chi- 
valry flung 
themselves 
against the 
solid wall of 
the Swiss 
pikemen, 
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which formed the most productive part of his broad do- 
mains. 

Toward the middle of the next century, Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, ranked among the most powerful po- 
tentates of Europe. He was, in all but craft, an overmatch 
for his liege-lord, Louis XL of France, whom he made 
prisoner ; and it rested upon the caprice of the moment, 
or a turn of the hand, whether Louis should ever come 
out alive. If he had so chosen, Charles might have re- 
placed his ducal coronet by a kingly crown. 


Perhaps he ! 


Archduke Maximilian of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Frederick IV. Somehow, the States of Holland had a 
voice in the matter, and before they would consent to the 
marriage, they insisted upon the granting of the ‘‘Great 
Privilege,”’ a charter which greatly enlarged the legal 
rights of the States. The marriage took place; and so 
the dominion of the Netherlands passed over to the House 
of Austria. Maximilian, when fairly in place, ignored 
this great charter, which for a time became as so much 
blank parchment; but it still existed, and the grandsons 
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of the men who won it appealed to it, as full warrant and 
justification when they rose in arms against the grand- 
sons of those who granted it. 7 

After the death of his father, Maximilian was made Em- 
peror. For some reason he made over the Netherlands to 
his young son, Philip, This Philip married Joanna, the 
half-mad danghter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile. 
Their son, Charles L of Spain, better known in history 
as the Emperor Charles V. of Germany, wa3 thus, by in- 
heritance, heir not only to the sovereignty of Spain, but 
ilso to that of the entire Netherlands, which thus became 
an appanage of the Spanish crown. Fortune never seemed 
tired of showering her favors upon Charles. At sixteen 
he acceded to his ancestral heritages. A few years later 
he was elected Emperor of Germany. Then the swords of 
Cortez, Pizarro and other conquistadors made him master 
of the Indies, as the southern portion of the New World 
was then designated. 

How Charles ruled the Netherlands need not here be told 
at length. It is sufficient to say that he put forth all his 
power to crush out the Reformation, which had gained 
the preponderance in the northern provinces, and had 
taken firm root in the southern ones. In this he failed. 
He had pitt-d himself against the spirit of the age, and it 
was too strong for him. Worn out, not so much by age 
as by toil, care, disappointment and gluttony, he abdi- 
cated all his crowns, making what he judged the best dis- 
position of his vast hereditary and acquired dominions, 
To his son, Philip IT., he gave the Netherlands, Spain and 
the Indies, with a strict injunction to extirpate heresy. 

Philip was in nowise backward in undertaking the task 
thus devolved upon him, especially in so far as the Neth- 
erlands were concerned. The result was that great revolt 
of the seventeen provinces, the issue of which was thut the 
six northern provinces, constituting what we know as Hol- 
Jand, won their independence, and established the Dutch 
Republic, while the eleven southern provinces, essentially 
the modern Belgium, remained under the dominion of 
Philip. Thus the Netherlands came to be divided into 
two States, henceforth to be separate and distinct, except 
for the period between 1814 and 1830, when they were in 
& manner joined together by a force external to themselves. 
We shall follow the history of the southern provinces, 
then called ‘‘the Spanish Netherlands,” touching upon 
the history of Holland only so far as it links itself with 
that of Belgium. 

In 1598 Philip IL saw that his end was at hand, and it 
behooved him to make a disposition of those vast domains 
which had fallen to him by one tenure or another. The 
thing which he had nearest to his heart was to provide a 
sovereignty for his favorite child, the Infanta Clara Isa- 
hella. So much was she his favorite, that there was a re- 
port, not altogether discredited at the time, that after the 
death of his fourth wife he had it in mind to apply for a 
Papal dispensation permitting him to marry this daughter. 
This report was doubtless without foundation, for the 
worst of Popes, in the darkest of times, would never have 
dreamed of outraging the universal sentiment of Christen- 
dom by granting such a dispensation, even at the inter- 
cession of the most powerful of monarchs, The Papal 
power of dispensation in marriage cases is a broad one, 
and sometimes, in casesof great public import, it has been 
stretched to its widest extent ; but never to such an extent 
as this, Yet grave and credible historians have not 
thought this scandal unworthy of mention. 

Still, due provision must be made for the Infanta. The 
sovereignty of the Netherlands was in the hands of Philip, 


to bestow upon whomsoever he would. Not long before 
this he had made the Cardinal Albert, Archbishop of To- 


ledo, Governor of the Low Countries. It was now de- 
cided that he should marry the Infanta, and that the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of the Netherlands should be vested 
in them and their descendants, A Papal dispensation for 
so worthy a purpose was easily obtained, freeing the Car- 
dinal-Archbishop from his clerical vows, and the wedded 
pair came to rule the Netherlands under the title of ‘‘ the 
Archdukes,” 

For a score of years the Archdukes governed mildly and 
not unwisely. Had an heir been born to them, not im- 
probably the fate of the Netherlands would have been a 
happier one, for they would have been ruled by sovereigns 
native to the soil, and not by foreigners. But Albert and 
Isabella died childless within a short period from each 
other, and in 1621 the dominion of the Netherlands again 
reverted to the King of Spain. 

The fortunes of the Spanish morarchy were now rapidly 
declining, and the Netherlands shared in her misfortunes. 
War after war broke out between Spain and France and 
other Powers, The Low Countries were always the first 
point of attack, and so their meadows came to be the battle- 
field of Europe. Spain was uniformly worsted, and had 
to purchase peace by successive cessions of portions of 
the Netherlands, This was especially the case in 1659, 
1668 and 1679. In 1713 came the War of the Spanish Sac- 
cession, when the other European Powers undertook to 
portion out the dominions of the half-dead monarchy. 
One result of this was that the Low Countries were as- 
signed to Austria, and were called ‘*the Austrian Nether- 
lands.” Afterward came the Austrian War of Succession, 
during which a great part of this country was seized by 
France ; but it was, in 1748, restored to Austria by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

During the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), waged ori- 
ginally between Frederick the Great of Prussia and 
Maria Theresa of Austria, in which finally France, Russia 
and England became involved, the Netherlands remained 
wholly undisturbed ; for the great battlefields were far 
away. After its close they enjoyed no little prosperity 
under the mild rule of Charles of Lorraine, the Viceroy of 
the Empress Maria Theresa. Her son and successor, 
Joseph L, incurred the dislike of the Netherlanders, who 
rose in revolt, and gained some advantages over the Aus- 
trians. In 1790, these provinces formed themselves into 
a republic, under the name of “ United Belgium.” This 
existed only a few months, and then they were once more 
brought under peaceful subjection to Austrian rule, 

The interval of peace was brief. France had overthrown 
her monarchy, and transformed herself into a Revolution- 
ary Republic. War was made upon her by Austria and 
Prussia. The French invaded the Netherlands. The 
battle of Jemappes, in 1792, put them in possession of a 
great part of the country ; the action at Fleurus, in 1794, 
completed the conquest. This was acknowledged by the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, in 1797, and confirmed by that 
of Luneville in 1801. 

The Netherlands—or, as we may now say, Belgium— 
were then made an integral portion of France, and were 
governed upon the same footing; received the Code Na- 
poleon, sharing henceforth in the glories and the disasters 
of the Republic and the Empire. 

After the downfall of Napoleon in 1814, Belgium was 
for a short time under the military rule of an Austrian 
commandant. Then the great Powers took it upon them- 
selves to reconstruct the map of Europe. No Power would 
consent that any other one should have Belgium or Hol- 
land. As a makeshift, it was finally agreed that these 
States should be consolidated into a monarchy, under the 
name of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the crown being 
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conferred upon Prince Frederick William of Nassau. It 
was thought that this kingdom, having a population of 
about 6,000,000, would be strong enough togstand alone. It 
was especially designed as a countercheck to France, of 
whom the other Powers were naturally jealous. 

Looking back upon this measure from the standpoint of 
the times, it was to all seeming a wise and not an unjust 
one, The two nations had, toa great extent, a common 
origin. For a long time they had a common history. 
Since their ssparation, they had, indeed, developed in dif- 
ferent directions. The Hollanders were as thoroughly 
Dutch as their ancestors had been in the days of William 
the Silent; while the Belgians, during their brief union 
with France, had come to be quite as French as were the 
inhabitants of the other provinces of that empire. Yet it 
might not be unreasonably expected that the two peo- 
ples might live together in amity under a common gov- 
ernment, with a settled Constitution. 

But unfortunately the Constitution was in many re- 
spects obnoxious to the Belgians.) They outnumbered 
the Hollanders almost two to one; but in the Legislative 
Chambers each had the same number of deputies. The 
national debt of Holland was very great, that of Belgium 
very small; and the whole was imposed upon tbe united 
kingdom, the Belgians having to bear the greater share of 
the burden. That the King was a Hollander, was of 
itself of little consequence ; but it was charged that the 
interests of Belgium were made entirely subservient to 
those of Holland. Public offices were bestowed almost 
exclusively upon the Dutch. Thus, in 1830, we find that 
of the Cabinet, only one was a Belgian ; of the 219 officials 
connected with the Ministries of the Interior and of War, 
only 14 were Belgians ; of the 1,967 officers in the army, 
only 238 were Belgians, Differences of religion had nota 
little to do in promoting disaffection. The Belgians were 
almost to a man devoted Catholics ; the Hollanders were 
almost to a man thorough Protestants. 

A thousand causes had combined to bring about a rev- 
olationary feeling all over the Continent. Brussels came 
to be a city of refuge for the discontented spirits of every 
nation, whose only idea of reformation was revolution. 
Orally and through the press they inveighed against all 
governments, including that of the Netherlands —so far, at 
least, as the administration in Belginm was concerned. 
Government at last undertook to deal with these violent 
propagandists ; their presses were put down, and several 
of the prominent revolutionists were banished from the 
kingdom. 

From 1824 onward, Continental Europe was drifting 
toward a newrevolutionary period. It mattered little into 
what waters the stone should first be flung. Wherever 
the centre might be, the waves would swell on every side. 
Paris, as often before and since, took the lead. In July, 
1830, the Parisians broke out into open insurrection. 
Charles X. was hurled from the throne, and he, with all 
his family, were doomed to perpetual exile. Louis Phil- 
ippe, Duke of Orleans, with feigned reluctance, but with 
real eagerness, accepted the proffered crown, with the 
significant title of ‘‘ King of the French ’’—not, as of old, 
** King of France.” 

The tidings of what had been done in Paris threw Brus- 
axls into excitement. It needed little to transform this 
excitement into an outbreak. On tho 25th of August, just a 
month after the rising in Paris, a play entitled ‘‘ La Muette” 
was performed at the theatre in Brussels, It was a poor 
piece enough, but it was full of passages of a political turn. 
When the curtain fell, some one raised the ory, ‘‘ Jmitons 
les Parisiens!” (‘Let us do as the Parisians have done !’’) 
The cry was taken up by hundreds of voices, The audi- 


ence shouted it as they poured into the street, where it was 
caught up and re-echoed far and wide. Before one could 


fairly know what it meant, a great mob had massed to- 
gether. They did as such mobs are wont todo. They 
first attacked the public buildings, and then began plan- 
dering the establishments and dwellings of those who had 
in any way made themselves obnoxious, The ordinary 
city guards were powerless against the surging mob, who 
seemed to be everywhere. The small military force was 
called out; but after some feeble attempts to stem the 
tide, they were ordered back to their barracks, and Brus- 
sels was for a time in the hands of the mob. The fury 
spread from town to town, and similar scenes were enacted 
in almost every province. 

The Government was taken wholly by surprise, and for 
a fortnight could not resolve upon any definite course of 
action. By this time the popular fury had subsided ; the 
better classes organized themselves into burgher guards, 
who were able to maintain something like order. But 
even they were in favor of a separate administration for 
Belgium, although they were then willing that the crown 
should still be vested in the House of Nassau-Orange. 

On September 13th the King convened a special session 
of the States-General at the Hague. Unwisdom governed 
all their proceedings. The Dutch members were exasper- 
ating in their treatment of their Belgian associates. Insult 
cuts more deeply than injury. Those of the Belgians who 
had come as moderates, went away as revolutionists, de- 
claring that they would no longer be misruled and brow- 
beaten by thoss whom they contemptuously styled their 
‘‘French cousins.” Belgium should be wholly separated 
from Holland; the King of the Netherlands, and none of 
his House, sbould be their King. 

Meanwhile a royal army of 14,000 men, under the com: 
mand of Prince Frederick of Nassau, was moving upon 
Brussels, which was partially occupied on September 23d. 
Three days of desultory street fighting ensued, when the 
troops were expelled. This success emboldened the Bel- 
gians. A Provisional Government was organized at Brus 
sels, which declared that Belgium ought to be, and was, a 
free and independent State, and summoned a National 
Congress of 200 deputies from all the provinces to convene 
at Brussels. 

When the Dutch troops left Brussels, they fell back upon 
Antwerp, which they occupied. In October, a large tu- 
multuary Belgian force appeared before the city. The 
gates were thrown open by the people, and the Dutch, 
under General Chassé, withdrew into the strong citadel, 
which completely commanded the city. The Belgians— 
more a mob than an army—attempted to take the worka 
with such weapons as they could find or make. Chassé 
opened fire upon the city. The bombardment lasted twa 
days, doing no little damage, when a truce was agreed 
upon. 

The Belgian National Congress assembled on the 20th of 
November. Without a single dissentient voice they voted 
for the perfect independence of Belgium. The form of 
government was now to be considered. There were 13 
votes for a republic, and 174 fora limited monarchy. It 
was then moved that the Orange-Nassau family should be 
for ever excluded from the crown; this passed by a vote, 
of 161 to 28—the minority being merely in favor of a little 
delay. The Congress then began to cast about for a King, 
foolishly imagining that they would ba left to choose for 
themselves, 

The list of candidates suggested is an amusing one. 
Some members proposed Louis Philippe of France, or his 
son, the Duke of Nemours; some named General Sebas- 
tiani, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs; others 
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suggested Chateaubriand, the French poet and novelist ; 
some even hinted at the Pope. Prince Otho of Bavaria 
was talked of ; so was some prince or other of the House of 
Sweden or of Savoy. But opinion tended most strongly 
in favor of the young Duke of Leuchtenberg, son of 
Eugene Beauharnais, and so, by adoption, a grandson of 
Napoleon. 

Louis Philippe hastened to interpose a veto upon the 
choice of the Duke of Leuchtenberg. Neither France nor 
Great Britain would ever consent that a member of the 
Bonaparte family should sit upon the throne of Belgium. 


Powers were convened in London, in order to deliberate 
upon and settle the affairs of Belgium. The Belgian Con- 
gress had now come to understand that till the decision of 
this European Conference should be rendered, there was 
nothing which they could do. Until then they named a 
Regent, in the person of one M. Chokici, who was daly 
installed on the 25th of February, 1831. His regentship 
lasted barely four months, for by the end of that time the 
London Conference had decided for the separation of Bel- 
gium and Holland, and had fixed upon the terms of the 
separation, which were to be enforced by arms, if need 


For himself, he favored Otho of Bavaria. If that prince | were. They had also selected a King for the Belgians. 


were chosen, he 
would give him his 
daughter in mar- 
riage as soon as he 
became of proper 
age, and had com- 
pleted his education. 
The more sensible 
of the deputies per- 
ceived that the good- 
will of the King of 
the French was of 
paramount import- 
ance, and were in 
favor of the Duke of 
Nemours. The more 
foolish of them took 
the declaration of 
Louis Philippe as an 
insult, and most of 
these determined to SSS222 
adhere to the Duke << ")"-:: 
of Leuchtenberg. ~“< 
Upon the first formal 
ballot, there were 
three candidates, no 
one receiving & ma- 
jority of the votes. . — 
Upon the second Nt ay GOCLA 
ballot, there were . ey OIG 
74 votes for Leuch- 
tenberg, 21 for the 
Archduke Charles of 
Austria, and 97 for 
the Duke of Ne- 
mours. The French 
prince thus received 
just a majority of 
the votes cast, witb- 
out one to. spare. 
The President of the 


Congress thereupon MARKY HENRIETTA ANNE, QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 


announced that the 


The choice of the 
Conference was 
Prince Leopold of 
Saxe - Coburg — per- 
haps the wisest, cer- 
tainly the luckiest, 
prince of his gener- 
ation, Born to a 
slender inheritance, 
he had, at the age of 
twenty-six, married 
the Princess Char- 
lotte, heir presump- 
tive to the British 
crown, and had re- 
ceived from Parlia- 
ment an annual pen- 
sion for.life of a 
quarter of a million 
of dollars. Eighteen 
months after this 
marriage the prin- 
cess died in giving 
birth to a stillborn 
child. But the pen- 
sion still survived, 
and Leopold lived to 
enjoy it for half a 
century. He had 
since lived in Eng- 
land, where he won 
the good-will and 
respect of all men, 
although some Lint- 
ed that he was quite 
too careful of his 
money. He was now 
aman of forty, who 
took life easily. It 
was by no means 
certain that he 
would exchange his 
easy life for the 


Duke of Nemours had been duly chosen as King of Bel- | Belgian crown; and he had, upon second thought, just 


gium, and would be received and acknowledged as such 
as soon as he should have taken the oath to maintain the 
Constitution. A deputation was sent to Paris to announce 
to the duke that the election had fallen upon him. 

When this deputation reached the French Court, they 
met with an unexpected rebuff. Louis Philippe declared 
that no son of his should become King of Belgium, for 
such a measure could scarcely fail to bring about a general 
war. ‘*The examples of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon,” 
he said, ‘‘ would suffice to prevent me from the fatal temp- 
tation of erecting thrones for my sons.” Well would it 
have been for him had he been as wise fifteen years later. 

In the meanwhile the representatives of the great 


refused that of Greece, which had been offered to him, 
and partially accepted. Upon being privately sounded, he 
said that he would not refuse the crown of Belgium if it 
should be offered to him by the people, although he did 
not greatly desire it ; but in no case must he be pressed 
as a candidate. His willingness was, perhaps, in a mea3- 
ure caused by the assurance that should he accede to the 
dignity, he should marry the lovely Princess Marie, a 
daughter of Louis Philippe. 

Even yet a portion of the Belgian deputies seemed averse 
to having a King chosen for them, although he was prob- 
ably the very man they would have selected, had the 
choice been left to themselves, They could scarcely have 
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expected to do better than to 
obtain for their King a prince 
rich in his own right, of good 
abilities, excellent character, 
and in the very prime of man- 
hood. When he was proposed 
to the Congress a series of 
stormy debates ensued. In 
the end the wiser counsels 
prevailed. When the votes 
were taken there were 152 for 
Leopold and 44 against him. 
In a fortnight he was on his 
way to his new kingdom, where 
he was met by general favor. 
For a brief space there was no 
apparent cloud upon the hori- 
zon; but in a few weeks he 
was astounded by the tidings 
that a Dutch army, 50,000 
strong, had crossed the fron- 
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tiers of Belgium, and were 
heading straight toward Brus- 
sels. 


The King of the Nether- 
lands was by no means minded 
to acquiesce in the division of 
his kingdom, much less to 
certain hard terms which the 
Conference had imposed upon 
Holland. He was, most likely, 
aware that a division had come 
to pass between the Powers 
represented in this Confer- 
ence. Austria and Prussia had 
come to look with distrust 
upon the close alliance which 
was growing up _ between 
France and Great Britain. 
The King whom they had 
nared for Belgium was, or 
would soon be, closely allied 
by marriage with both of these 
Courts, They could, indeod, 
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scarcely recede from the de- 
cision in favor of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, provid- 
ed that it could be carried 
out without the exercise of 
actual force by the great 
Powers, but they had virtu- 
ally withdrawn from the final 
adjustment of the matter, and 
left it to France and Great 
Britain, who imposed onerous 
conditions upon the King of 
the Netherlands, and gave him 
to understand that they would 
enforce his compliance with 
them with their armies and 
fleets. Prussia and Austria 
protested against this, and 
soon declared that in case 
war was made upon Holland, 
they would take part with 
her. The Dutch King, em- 
boldened by this, undertook 
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the re-conquest of Belgium, and sent his army across the 
frontiers. 

To oppose the 50,000 Dutch troops which had entered 
Belgium, Leopold could muster barely half as many un- 
disciplined men. With these he endeavored to hold the 
invaders in check, but on the 9th of August he was de- 
feated near Louvain, and narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner. A great French army was now put in motion 
toward Belgium, and the Dutch retreated across the fron- 
tiers, to await further developments. General Chassé, 
with 5,000 men, still held possession of the citadel of Ant- 
werp, from which France and Great Britain undertook to 
expel him, and on the 18th of November a French force 
60,000 strong, under Marshal Gérard, crossed the Belgian 
frontier. A general European War seemed imminent, and 
the armies of the Continent were placed upon a war foot- 
ing. 

The French army, with its immense train of field equip- 
age, moved rapidly. They had come to the belief that 
their expedition was the prelude to events which would 
wipe out the stain of the great disaster of Watcrloo. Their 
line of march led them directly through the centre of that 
battlefield. As they passed the huge mound reared by 
the King of the Netherlands to commemcrate the victory 
of the allied Powers, they were half inclined to demolish 
it ; but time was precious, and they contented themselves 
with discharging a few volleys of musketry upon the co- 
lossal bronze lion which surmounted the mound. Near 
the close of the month they arrived before Antwerp, and 
began preparations to besiege the citadel. 

The citadel of Antwerp, built by the Duke of Alva to 
overawe the town, had been greatly enlarged and strength- 
ened by Napoleon, and was esteemed one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, completely commanding the city and 
harbor. On the west it was protected by the broad, deep 
Scheldt, and on every side there were advanced works of 
great strength. The ramparts, strengthened by huge bas- 
tions, were mounted with 180 cannon of the largest calibre 
then known. There were ample casemates for the pro- 
tection of the defenders, who were, however, too few to 
fully man the immenss circuit of the works. This siege 
of Antwerp is in some respects one of the most notable in 
history. It has been aptly styled a ‘‘ besieging tourna- 
ment.” 

The citadel could be most advantageously attacked upon 
the side toward the town, which the besiegers wished to 
be spared, and Gérard opened negotiations for that pur- 
pose. Chassé perceived his advantage, and declared that 
if any attempt should be made to assail him from certain 
points, he would at once bombard the city, which was 
wholly at his meroy. If the besiegers would limit their 
attack to that side of the citadel opposite the town, he 
would spare it—but not otherwise. For a time it seemed 
that no such convention could be agreed upon. The 
wildest alarm prevailed in Antwerp, and all who were able 
to do so fled from the city. Finally it was agreed that the 
city and all its outworks should be neutral ground ; that 
the approaches of the besiegers should be made through 
the open country on the southeast, away from the town: 
and that the fire of the besieged should be turned only in 
that direction. Antwerp itself thus became a safe place 
from which men could view the great military spectacle 
which was to be presented, and multitudes flocked thither 
to behold it. 

Ground was broken for the siege on the last day of No- 
vember, 1831, the operations being conducted under a 
heavy fire from the citadel. The weather was cold and 
stormy, but the besiegers pushed on their approaches 
with great vigor. They first opened fire on the 4th of 


December, from eighty cannon and twenty mortars. It 
was a spectacle such as the world has rarely seen. Two 
hundred cannon and mortars were incessantly at play ; 
yet only upon one narrow front spot was there a sign of 
the horrors of war—everywhere else all was as quiet as in 
the time of profoundest peace. The inhabitants of Ant- 
werp pursued their daily avocations just as though the 
siege was a sham fight got up for their amusement. They 
ascended the towers and steeples, or rode out, to look 
upon the unwonted spectacle. But upon that southeastern 
front of the citadel, grim, earnest work was going on. 

The attack of the besiegers was at first mainly upon the 
Fort of St. Laurent, a strong detached work garrisoned 
by less than 300 men. The heavy fire poured upon it 
seemed scarcely to make an impression upon its massive 
walls. For ten days the furious cannonade went on, while 
& mine was laboriously run right under the walls. This 
was exploded on the night of December 14th, making a 
wide breach, through which four or five companies of the 
besiegers poured themselves. They found little to do in 
the way of fighting; for the garrison quietly withdrew to 
the citadel itself, all but about sixty men who were too 
late, and were made prisoners, 

The capture of St. Laurent was an immense gain to the 
besiegers. It gave them a foothold close under the walls 
of the citadel, the interior of which could now be reached 
by their bombshells, The mortars were kept busily at 
work. Sometimes as many as fourteen shells could be 
seen traversing the air at once. They threw bombs heav- 
ier than had ever before been known. The range had 
been accurately taken, and scarcely one failed to fall 
within the works. Casemates deemed bomb-proof were 
one by one crushed by the enormous force of their 
descent, Especial pains had been taken in the con- 
struction of the hospital. The roof was formed of enor- 
mous timbers, and covered over with six feet of solid 
earth. A heavy shell fell upon this roof, burst through 
it, and exploded among the sick and wounded inmates of 
the hospital. 

Meanwhile the walls were slowly crumbling pefore the 
fire of the cannonade, which was kept up day and night. 
The defenders fought with all the courage of their Dutch 
ancestors ; but they were fighting against immense odds. 
Their numbers were too few to permit much interval of 
relief. They were obliged to stand by their guns almost 
continuously night and day, and were worn out by inces- 
sant toil and exposure in that cold midwinter season. The 
number capable of doing duty rapidly diminished almost 
from hour to hour. The fire from the citadel began to 
slacken sensibly, for embrasure after embrasure was 
broken in, and gun after gun was dismounted. 

At length the fire of forty guns was concentrated upon 
the great Toledo bastion, one of the strongest parts of the 
citadel. This became a shapeless heap of ruins, so inde- 
fensible that a general assault was ordered for the 23d of 
December. Chassé knew that he was in no condition to 
repel an assault made by the overwhelming force which 
would be brought against him. He had done enough to 
vindicate his own military honor, and that of his com- 
mand. For fourteen days he had with 5,000 men kept 
60,000 at bay. So, while the French, under cover of a 
heavy fire, were mustering for the assault, he raised the 
white flag of truce. The firing ceased at once, and honor- 
able terms of capitulation were soon agreed upon. The 
gallant defenders of the citadel were to march out, taking 
their arms and colors, and to retire to Holland, with all 
the honors of war. The fourteen days’ siege had after all 
been less destructive of human life than might have been 
expected from the mighty cannonading kept up on both 
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sides. Of the besieged, 90 were killed, and 349 were 
wounded. The besiegers had 608 killed and 1,800 
wounded. 

The capitulation was not, after all, carried out to the 
letter. Included with the surrender of the citadel was that 
of some forts further down the River Scheldt, and com- 
manding its navigation. The King of the Netherlands re- 
fused to accede to the surrender of these forts. They were 
not, he said, in any way under the command of Chassé, 
and he had no right to surrender them. The French com- 
mander thereupon proposed to modify the terms so that 
the Dutch might hold these forts so long as they could, 
and that the garrison of the citadel of Antwerp might still 
return to Holland, under parole of honor not to serve 
against Belgium or France during the continuance of the 
war. Chassé was nettled at what he regarded as bad faith 
on the part of his sovereign. Rather than have any change 
made in the articles of capitulation, he and his men should 
go to France as prisoners of war. In France he was re- 
ceived with the highest honor; had he fought with instead 
of against the French, his reception could not have been 
more cheering. His detention as a prisoner of war was 
brief, for the great European war was averted. 

The siege and capture of the citadel of Antwerp was a 
great event in its day, and did much to shape the history 
of Europe for half of a momentous generation. In France 
it was hailed as a great triumphof French valor. It recon- 
ciled even the sternest Republicans to the government of 
Louis Philippe. It evinced, as they thought, the begin- 
ning of a newera, The Belgians were practical revolu- 
tionists, for they had thrown off the yoke of a monarch, 
or, rather, a system of monarchy, which had been imposed 
upon them by the misnamed Holy Alliance. France had 
taken part with these revolutionists, and was therefore 
pledged to recognize as her natural allies all other peoples 
who were disposed to throw off the yoke of sovereigns 
whose right of rule rested either upon hereditary descent 
or arbitrary prescription. As they aptly phrased it, ‘‘The 
cannon-balls of Marshal Gérard were directed more against 
the Holy Alliance than against the citadel of Antwerp ; 
they made a wider breach in the defenses of the conserva- 
tive system than in the bastion of Toledo.” 

The British nation seemed to take little thought of a 
transaction in which they had borne no prominent part. No 
British gun had been discharged against the fort of St. 
Laurent or the bastion of Toledo; no British man-of-war 
had appeared at the mouth of the Scheldt. Moreover, 
they had been fighting a battle at home, upon the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform. The people had won the 
day, in spite of the Crown and the peers; and so, in the 
language of Alison, the most undemocratic of all historians, 
‘‘Tntoxicated with their Reform triumph, and dreaming 
only of the unbounded social and individual advantages 
which they expected to realize from its acquisition, the 
people of Great Britain could not be prevailed upon to be- 
stow even a passing thought on the events of the Conti- 
nent, They turned a deaf ear to the thoughtful few, who 
in vain represented that they had lent their aid to undo 
the work of Marlborough and Wellington, and had restored 
to the son-in-law of France, and the sway of the tri-colored 
flag, the great outwork which Napoleon had created at so 
vast a cost for our subjugation, and which he deemed so 
vital to that object, that he lost his crown rather than 
abandon it.” 

The people of England, in their generation, were wiser 
than the historian. To them it mattered little, as it mat- 
ters little now, whether or no Belgium should become actu- 
ally or nominally a part of France. 

The capture of the citadel of Antwerp practically solved 
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several problems for the Continental Powers. Bluster be- 
foreband as much as they might, the thing was done. The 
Dutch were driven out of Belgium, and could be restored 
only by the sword, and against the combined power of 
France and Great Britain. France had recovered from 
the shock of Waterloo, us she has since recovered from the 
shock of Sedan. Great Britain, though still unarmed, in 
the Continental sense, was undisputed mistress of the 
ocean, and could, with her navy, shut up every port in 
Europe. Upon this Belgian question, Great Britain and 
France were in perfect accord. ‘‘ England and France,” 
says Chateaubriand, in his grandiose way, ‘‘like two enor- 
mous battering-rams, shook all the adjoining States, and 
the monarchs of Europe were afraid to come within reach 
of their strokes.” 

It was one thing to prevent the doing of a thing, and 
quite another to undo it after it had been done. For one 
reason or another, all the Powers came to the conclusion 
that the time for action had passed. Austria had her hands 
full of work to keep down the rising discontents in Italy 
and Hungary. Prussia hesitated to embroil herself in a 
quarrel with two States, one of which could destroy her 
commerce, and the other assail her cherished provinces 
upon the Rhine. Russia, exhausted by the Polish insur- 
rection, was in no condition to wage a war outside of her 
frontiers, no matter how much inclined she may have been 
to aid in trampling down the revolutionary spirit in West- 
ern Europe. So these Powers thought it best to endure 
their mortification and remain passive. 

The two little States most concerned in the matter came 
simultaneously to the conclusion that there must be peace 
between them. Holland, now assured that nothing was 
to be looked for from Prussia and Austria, could not hope 
to re-conquer Belgium in spite of the combined forces of 
France and Great Britain. Belgium desired peace, for 
Holland held the keys of the lower parts of the Scheldt 
and the Meuse, the principal arteries of the State, and so 
long as hostilities existed the commerce of Belgium was 
well-nigh extinct, When war is for the interest of no 
party, and peace is for the interest of all, some form of ac- 
commodation will be speedily attained. The capture of 
the citadel of Antwerp had settled the most important 
question, for after it the Dutch had not a foot of ground 
in Belgium. What remained was to arrange smaller mat- 
ters, relating mainly to the navigation of the Scheldt and 
the Meuse. France and Great Britain did this, much to 
their own satisfaction and that of the Belgians, but to the 
great dissatisfaction of Holland. Remonstrances, how- 
ever, were of no avail. Holland was obliged to agree to 
the terms, and on the 19th of May, 1833, all parties gave 
their formal consent to a convention whereby the whole 
dispute was brought to a close, and Leopold was in quiet 
possession of his crown. 

King Leopold ruled wisely and well, although not with- 
out many petty annoyances arising from the disputes of 
parties which sprang into being upon the most trivial oc- 
casions. Although the Belgians are Catholics almost to a 
man, these political parties turned upon pointe of religion 
more than upon anything else ; for the people were divided 
into two parties, calling themselves Conservatives and Lib- 
erals, Sometimes one party had a majority in the Cham- 
bers, sometimes the other. Leopold wisely trimmed his 
sails to every breeze. When the Conservatives were in 
power he had a Conservative Ministry, when the Liberals 
got the majority the Ministry was changed to suit them, 
but all the while the course of policy which suited the 
King found favor with his successive Cabinets—whercin 
they showed much wisdom. 

When, in 1848, the Revolution broke out in France 
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which hurled Louis Philippe 
from his throne, replacing the 
monarchy by a short-lived re- 
public, there was good reason 
to apprehend that the revolu- 
tionary furore would spread 
into Belgium. Leopold was 
equal to the emergency. His 


Ministry at the time happened 


to be a Liberal one, and so 
not unlikely to be in favor of 
a republic. Ho convened & 
council of his Ministers, and 
told them that there was no 
need of any revolution effected 
by force. If the people wanted 


a republic, he was quite ready | 


to resign the crown. They 
responded that a constitutional 
monarchy was best suited for 
the Belgians, and that a re- 
public was not adapted to 
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“ their character, or in accord- 


ance with their wishes ; so his 
most gracious Majesty had 
better keep his throne, and 
his faithful people would see 
that he was not molested. 
Still there is no doubt that 
there was a considerable dem- 
ocratic element, especially in 
Brussels. Government pru- 
dently undertook to conciliate 
this by introducing several 
popular reforms, among which 
was the lowering of the pro- 
perty qualification for voters 
to such an extent that the 
number entitled to the fran- 
chise was doubled. The dem- 
ocrats were by this means 
suddenly transformed into the 
most loyal of subjects. 

Still it was believed in Paris 


AND QUEEN AT A ROYAL WEDDING. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, BRUSSELS. 


that all which was needed to 
revolutionize Belgium was to 
send a few men across the 
frontier to summon ° their 
brethren to arms. So 
thought Ledru-Rollin, the 
blatant French Minister of 
the Interior, in the French 
Provisional Government. By 
his aid a body of 800 ex- 
patriated Belgians and 100 
Frenchmen were furnished 
with arms from the public 
arsenals and money from 
the public treasury, and sent 
toward Belgium by railway 
at the public cost. But they 
had scarcely crossed the fron- 
tier when they found them- 
selves surrounded by a mixed 
force of soldiers and peasants, 
who made them prisoners to & 
man. The French Minister 
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en A 


had also organized a still larger expedition to set out from 
Lille. It consisted of 1,500 men, partly Belgian refugees 
and partly workmen from the national workshops, all armed 
with muskets sent on from Paris. They crossed the fron- 
tier on the night of the 28th of March, four days after the 
capture of the preceding expedition, of which they had not 
heard, for they advanced shouting ‘‘ Vive lu République !” 
in evident expectation of being received with open arms 
by the people and the civil authorities. The Belgian 
Covernment had been forewarned of this attempt, and had 
a strong body of troops prepared to receive the revolution- 
ists. They were met by a discharge of grape-shot, fol- 
lowed by a charge of cuirassiers. Twelve of them were 
killed outright, and forty wounded; the remainder fled 
back in disorder. These two slight transactions are all 
that Belgium had to do with the troubles of the revolu- 
tionary year 1848, which shook to its base nearly every 
throne in Europe. 

King Leopold died in 1865, after a prosperous reign of 
thirty-four years, and was succeeded by his son, Leopold 
Il. Five years after his accession, his throne was seri- 
ously imperiled. The great Franco-German war broke 
out ; and it became known that among the planus of Napo- 
leon IIL, in case he was successful, was the seizure of some 
portions of Belgian territory, which he deemed essential 
for the strengthening of his frontier. With two such con- 
testants, powerful and unscrupulous, at her very doors, it 
seemed scarcely possible that the little kingdom would be 
able to avoid being dragged into the strife. The British 
Government now came forward, and gave formal notice 
that it was determined to maintain the integrity of Bel- 
gium ; and it was able to induce the belligerents to enter 
into a convention to that effect. In the event that either 
belligerent should violate the neutrality of Belgium, Great 
Britain pledged herself to take up arms against it; and if 
the necessities of war should compel any troops of either 
army to take refuge upon Belgian soil, they should lay 
down their arms and be sent into the interior. After the 
signal rout at Sean, a considerable portion of the routed 
French army did take refuge in Belgium, and were ‘‘in- 
terned,”’ according to treaty. 

Since that time the history of Belgium comprises little 
worthy of record. Ministries have risen and fallen, Some- 
times the Ultramontanes, or extreme Catholics, are at the 
fore ; sometimes the Radicals take the lead ; sometimes 
the Conservatives get the advantage. These little ‘‘ tem- 
pests in a teapot” are scarcely worth chronicling. 
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RAW OYSTERS SELF-DIGESTIVE, 


Tue oyster is almost the only animal substance which we 
eat habitually, and by preference, in the raw or uncooked 
state ; and it is interesting to know that there is a sound 
physiological reason at the bottom of this preference. The 
fawn-colored mass which constitutes the dainty of the 
oyster is its liver, and this is little less than a heap of 
glycogen. Associated with the glycogen, but withheld 
from uctual contact with it during life, is its appropriate 
digestive ferment—the hepatic diastase. The mere crush- 
ing of the dainty between the teeth brings these two 
bodies together, and the glycogen is at once digested 
without other help by its own diastase. The oyster in the 
uncooked state, or merely warmed, is, in fact, self-digest- 
ive. But the advantage of this provision is wholly lost 
by cooking ; for the heat employed immediately destroys 
the associated ferment, and a cooked oyster has to be di- 
gested, like any other food, by the eater’s own digestive 
powers. 
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A CALM DAY. 


By WILFRED WOOLLAM. 


On, heart! this day was made for thee; 
And every longing thou hast known 

May rise from out thy depth, and see 
The picture dear to fancy grown. 


The slumbering flelds, the dreamy skies, 
Beem steeped in some mysterious calm ; 

While silent Peace, with tranquil eyes, 
Scatters her sweet invisible balm. 


How blest this calm through life to feel, 
Not dull and stagnant in my breast, 

But as those deep, cool waters steal 
Through wells that always seem at rest! 


And, oh! lfke wells, too, how I long 

My heart could all its springs outpour: 
A deep, clear fount of pleasing song, 

To flow, yet leave it brimming o’er. 
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SOME GOSSIPING PAPERS. 


By AunT FANny (Mrs. BARROW), 


Americans on a first visit to London must ‘‘do” what 
are called at the West End all the ‘‘Cockney expedi- 
tions,” and visiting the Tower is one of them. I very much 
doubt if any of the nobility or gentry of England have 
ever been in the Tower since they were in pinafores, and 
were taken there—perbhaps for a lesson in English history 
—by their governesses. In the same way, we who live is 
New York never trouble ourselves to go through the rooms 
of the City Hall in the park, on whose walls rest the eff- 
gies of all our governors and mis-governors, though it is 
the correct thing for strangers to go there, and into the 
top of Trinity Church steeple, and down in the dungeons 
of the ‘‘ Tombs.” 

So, being strangers in London, and desiring to see that 
ancient pile, so full of the glories and the shames of Eng- 
land, we started for the Tower one lovely Saturday after- 
noon. We entered the cab, with the fiddle-headed horse, 
which always stands near the door of the Langham Hotel, 
and calling the lazy policeman Joitering near, we struck s 
bargain with ‘*cabby ”—which would have been more 
than doubled, without the assistance of ‘‘ that blarsted m- 
terfering bobby.” 

Turning our backs upon smiling May Fair, we drove 
through what was Temple Bar, Fleet Street, and Ludgste 
Hill; past St. Paul’s Oathedral, and after a long drive ap- 
proached the filthy, squalid, most heartrending part of 
the East End of London. We went past markets, where 
Billingsgate fishwomen, dock laborers, trampe and beg- 
gars were congregated—the men with their hands in ther 
pockets and pipes in their mouths ; the women, with wild, 
straggling hair, and old shawls tied around them, who 
seemed to be alternately chaffing the men and cnffing 
the pinched, starved-looking little goblins of children, 
with legs like fishing-rods, who were playing or fighting 
in the pestilential gutters! What dwindled old faces 
those children had! What a promising little gang of 
prospective pickpockets and tramps they were ! and what 
an ‘‘ancient and fish-like smell ” filled the air ! 

One of the brawny fishwomen took quick offense be- 
cause I looked curiously, though pityingly, into her bat- 
tered face. Putting her strapping, sinewy arms akimbo, 
she called out in a coarse, rasping voice: ‘* Wud you 
take a ha’penny, now, for your fine turned-up nose ?” At 
which all her companions gave an approving and uproari- 
ous guffaw. As I was safe in the retreating cab, I hurled 
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back at her Dr. Johnson’s famous retort to his swearing 
fishwoman—‘“‘ You are a parallelopipedon |!” But, to my 
regret, she did not faint away with terror, as his antagonist 
did, at an abusive epithet transcending in deadly insult, 
as she supposed, anything she had ever heard, though 
used to all manner of bad words from her youthup. My 
fishwoman must have had more nerve ; but she was dano- 
ing with rage, apparently, as we drove out of sight. 

Soon there looms up before us the mass of ramparts, 
walls and towers which we came to see. They looked 
seamed, wrinkled and world-weary. In that warm, sunny, 
vibrating air, they almost appeared to be shrinking back 
ashamed, and throbbing with remorseful memories of the 
cruel past. Passing through the ponderous gates, we 
bought tickets, and then waited with some other visitors 
until her Majesty’s ‘‘ beef-eaters ”’—the wardens appointed 
to show the Tower—condescended to move. These were 
gorgeously arrayed in the costume of yeomen of the guard 
in Henry VIIL’s time, with gay ribbons streaming from 
their flat caps. They seemed greatly oppressed with the 
dignity of the dress and situation $; for one, a fat and 
heavy yeoman, remarked, in a gruff voice : 

‘‘Sharn’t budge till there’s sixteen on ’em !” 

Luckily, our twelve were soon augmented to the re- 
quired number by four new arrivals—a_ bright-looking 
boy, with his father, and two tall, breezy-looking, slouchy- 
walking Americans from the West, as I soon discovered, 
when one observed to the other, with a broad grin: 

‘*T say, kurnel, how'd that be for high in Indian Terri- 
tory ? They’ve got all their war-paint on, and no mis- 
take |” 

The order of march was now given, and we meekly fol- 
lowed our appointed exhibitor, who, with a broad, hard- 
visaged and solemn face, waved us here and there, hustling 
us away without ceremony when he thought we had looked 
enough. Crossing the moat. bridge, and passing under the 
middle tower, we came to a cavernous arch, with great 
black doors. . 

‘¢This igs the Traitor’s Gate,” growled the becf-eater, as 
if it were a personal injury to mention it. All the com- 
pany glared, in a silent, stupid sort of way, at the black 
portal, through which, with hearts rent with anguish, so 
many had passed. 
skip in the air, that it was ‘‘a jolly old gate,” and I, turn- 
ing with a high-tragedy sigh to my daughter, asked : 

“Did you ever think that you would look at the very 
place through which your ancestor passed ?” Whereupon 
one of the tall hoosiers who was standing directly behind 
me, with his hands in his pockets, stooped over my shoulder 
and said, with an astonished look into my face: 

‘Well, mum, I should think that that was a fact which 
you would prefer to keep to yourself.” 

“On the contrary,” I sweetly observed, ‘‘I am rather 
proud of it.” 

“Kurnel,” said the hoosier, in a loud whisper to his 
companion, “I’m consarned if she ain’t a lunatic!” and 
after that he kept a wary eye upon me from a safe dis- 

tance, 

Every woman is startled, doubtless, as I was, by suddenly 
entering the armor-room, where a long line of seeming 
ghosts in armor, are sitting grim and still on horseback. 
Every woman felt like crying, doubtless, as I did, when I 
looked around the room where the poor little princes were 
smothered to death, and at the block upon which sweet 
Anne Boleyn and poor Lady Jane Grey were beheaded ; 
and it becomes quite a choking sensation as you are shown 
“the saddest spot on earth”—the chapel, underneath 
which are the shrouded dead, whom fallen greatness, 
blighted fame or cruel machinations of enemies brought to 


But our boy tourist announced, with a | 
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the ax in this terrible prison. The walls of many of the 
rooms show such pitiful inscriptions, that tears blinded me 
as Tread them. In one room is a verse said to have been 
written by the mother of Lord Darnley, imprisoned here 
because she instigated the marriage of her son to the hap- 
less Queen of Scots : 


‘As God preservid Christ, His Son, 
In trouble and in thrall; 
So when we call upon the Lord, 
He will preservo us all.” 


A pleasant-looking woman, dressed in black silk, who 
held the keys of the jewel-room, showed us the regalia. 
Queen Victoria’s magnificent crown, incrusted and inlaid 
with jewels, nearly all of them historic, set me dreaming 
of the fair young girl upon whose head this crown was 
placed in Westminster Abbey so many years ago; whose 
life had been so pure, and yet God had seen fit to visit her 
with such bitter sorrow. I remembered how Mr. Daniel 
Webster had said to me that the most charming recolleo- 
tion he had of his ambassadorial life in England was a 
dinner at Windsor Castle, to which he and Mrs. Webster 
had been invited by her Majesty before her marriage ; 
when the young girl Queen, walking with him and Mrs. 
Webster in the beautiful grounds, showed him her favorite 
flowers, caressing them, talking about them, delighting in 
them, as any young girl would have done. The gems in 
the jewel-room were all alight with glitter and sparkle and 
flame ; yet this crown, the type and symbol of a glorious 
realm upon which the sun never sets, belongs to a woman 
whose brows, since that happy time, have been down- 
drooped with grief ; whose wifely heart once came near to 
breaking. Oh, the awful mystery of this life! in which 
no human being, albeit clothed in purple and fine linen, 
can escape from its tear-steeped dole and weariness. 

Presently we were ushered into Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
dungeon, a horrible stone-paved, stone-lined place. How 
fresh his memory remains! It belongs to us, as well as to 
England, for the beautiful capital of North Carolina is 
named in memory of this prince of chivalrous courtesy and 
unstained honor, I sat down on a rough stone scat, and 
began to dream again. Raleigh’s tall form takes shape 
and grows out of the gloom; he is bending over a low 
table, writing ; his beautiful head, upon which the dark 
hair lies in short, rippling curls, resting upon one shap:ly 
hand. Then the silken rustle of a woman’s dress invades 
the dungeon, and Elizabeth, his wife—having gained re- 


luctant permission to visit him from the jealons Queen— 
enters, her face pale as a lily, save for the dark lines under 
the lovely, grief-stricken eyes. 

Raleigh looks up, his lips part with a bright, glad smile, 
and the voice which had sounded like a brazen trumpet, 
when commanding his men in his ships on the wide seas, is 
now infinitely sweet and low, as he bids her welcome in a 
few tender, wooing words ; then, fondly kissing her, he says: 

‘‘ Why, Bess! sweet, dear Bess, never look so woful.” 

‘“*Ah! dear Walter,” murmurs the beautifal woman, 
fixing upon him a look of impassioned tenderness, ‘‘ how 
can I look otherwise, when I have undone thee quite ? The 
Queen wills thy destruction because I am thy wife.” 

‘Fear not, sweetheart,” he answers, with a most en- 
dearing smile. ‘I have stanch friends, who, mayhap, 
will move the Queen to my pardon.” 

At this moment a loud laugh outside the dungeon awoke 
me out of my reverie, and I found that I was alone. Look- 
ing through the low door, I saw the impatient bee:-eater 
striding away in the distance with my party. The little 

boy, in bringing up the rear, had varied the order of 
march by making a somexsault, which sent his cap flying 


& 
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in the air. Turning to recover it, he saw me, and ran ‘*Oh, do forgive me, Aunt Fanny. Papa says I am such 
back to me. 3 ° a head-over-heels boy. But I must write to Bessie—she’s 
‘‘T say, you're an American, ain’t you ?” he asked. my sister—that I have met you; she’ll be delighted ; only 
**Yes ; and so are you,” I returned. she will wish that she was here, too.” 
‘*Oh, yes; my father is Judge , of Cincinnati, ‘* Don’t forget to mention what happened in Sir Walter 
and my name is Harry Ps Raleigh’s dungeon,” I said. ‘I think it must be the very 
“*Oh, well, J live in New York, and my name is ‘ Aunt | first time since he took his last mournful leave of his wife, 
Fanny.’ ” ; that any lady has been kissed, and—what shall I call it ? 
“What! Aunt Fanny who wrote Nightcaps ?” —hugged in this dreadful place. It was rather a bear’s 


I nodded, but barely in time, for Harry, with a wild | hug, Harry, wasn’t it ?” 
rush, flew upon me, clasped me in his arms, gave mea ‘‘Oh, now, don’t you tell papa; he'll never be done 
bs | laughing at me. Come, let’s 


ca Tha) a Se ee ee: find them; I want to intro- 
Tit : er ie ——s 

/ 4 4} er, sceehhe. oH i. isis —————=——\ duce papa to you.” 
ey a > = el So we went out of the dun- 
| : ee -— =| geon hand in hand, like two 
SSS. SSS He Cslovers, and soon after Harry, 
= Ss Ss SEZ___ with sparkling eyes, ' intro- 
aa =, _Ageed_ his father, and we 
z SSS», “did” the rest of the Tower 
2 3 == === —__ with great enthusiasm, and 
= si SSS SSS SS SSS | many capers on Harry’s pert, 
| et SSS ~~ and ‘added pleasure and inter- 

by = ) i = est on mine. 

— KEN es Coming out, my daughter, 
== Vey : with graceful wiles, deluded 
| = Ba ee ee % the fat and grumpy beef-eater 
Ee == -| a i | into climbing the grassy bank 
== Y Ly ae = at the side of the White Tower, 
2 which he did with audible 


grunts, and getting for her a 
long spray of the luxuriant ivy 
which ‘‘ clung to the molder- 
ing wall.” 3 
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Tue attire of the Montene- 
grin women is_ picturesque 
and graceful when worn with 
a bit. of coquetry, which 
wt ie many girls, however simple 

eS) rT, and timid, display. Their 
~ Hi shireace Short linen gowns, in the 
Ere ye ete higher circles, are ornamented 

OE se » with velvet and trimmed with 
gold embroideries and coins, 
The most important part of 
their costume is the kapa, or 
national headgear. It has a 
patriotic meaning. It seems 
to tell the history of their past 
trials and the hopes of their 
future. It is a cap of red 
cloth, the sides of which are 
covered with a wide strip of 
black silk or crape. A gold 
disk with slanting rays is em- 
broidered on a red ground at 
hearty kiss, and the next instant we were both upset, and , the junction of the strips. The kapa illy protects the 
were rolling over the floor of Sir Walter Raleigh’s dungeon ! | head, yet the women would not change it for anything in 

Crimson with confusion, the droll little fellow struggled | the world. The red top means the lake of blood in which, 
up to his feet, trying to drag me with him, and begging | since the battle of Kossovo, the country has been plunged. 
my pardon over and over; but I was so utterly helpless | The black band symbolizes the mournful vail that hangs 
and breathless with laughter at this inconceivably funny | over the mountain from the day of the Turkish conquest. 
climax to my sentimental dreamings, that for a moment or | The disk emerging from the crape is the sun of Monte- 
two I could do nothing but lie there and laugh. negro, rising on a bloody horizon, and spreading its rays 

‘‘T have had many adorers,” I gasped, as soon asI could | over a regenerated Slav fatherland. 
speak, ‘‘ but never one before who knocked me down the 
first moment he was introduced.” For the sake of getting a living men oiten forget to live. 
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BELGIUM: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE.— MONUMENT TO LEOPOLD I. AT LAEKEN.— SEE PAGE 593. 
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MY FORTUNE IS MADE!’’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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| THE ANT. 


Aw Ant, the glory of the frugal race, 

Grown discontented with the narrow space. 
Ancé theatre of his virtue and reaown, 
Beeolved to. show these forth unto the town; 
And, greatly daring, scaled a load of hay, 
And with it to the city took his way. 


Safe in the market, see our Ant advance, 
Grasping a spike of straw, his trusty lance, 
And, challenging all contemplating eyes, 
Perform the military exercise, 

With other most extraordinary feats. 

But when he, nothing doubting that the streets 
Were full of gazers, for applause looked ronnd, 
With indescribable. disgust he found 

That not one soul af him took thought or care, 
Or even seomed to. know that he was thera 


“Is it ewan so?” beoried. “Pernicious pack! 

But, softig, not their case too black, 

QGr lightly: lay grawe matter to their charga 

L have it now: I am a thought too larga 

The Pyrnosids, I’ve heard a poet chant 

(Which are, as T anemine, a kind of ant), 

Seem not at firet im greatness to excel, : 

Since there is nanght to them comparabie, 

Mortals, forgive my warmth. "Tis not your crime, 

But Nature’s law. Til send my son next time.” 
Kurror. 


THE TREASURE OF THE ILEX. 
By M. T. CALDor. 


BS’. FAIRY tale! Ah, Floribel, I wish the 
ay, Oe dear little folk were realities now !"’ 

~~) The speaker was a dark-eyed, hand- 
7) some youth, and made a fitting com- 
vaxzeid) plement to the pretty picture of the 
: N es romantic Italian garden and the 
“S\ graceful girl reclining on the flower- 
\ decked bank, with her forgotten 
PIN << work and her fascinating volume, 
bn By aN upon which he had laid a light 
£ 


“Oh, Bernardo, is if you? And 
you hare caught me idling in tho 
sunshine like a lazy butterfly. But 
I have been at work ; I had my baskat filled this morning 
wefore the dew wes fairly off the vines. Even grumbling 
wid Tessa. praised. my qnickness and industry,” answered 
Floribel, eagerly. 

‘‘Dear heart! if I had my way, those pretty fingers 
should know no harder work than turning the leaves of 
books and stringing flowers for the altar garlands,” re- 
turned Bernardo, tenderly. ‘“‘Ob, Floribel, carissima, life 
nowadays is very stern and hard! Your mother has been 
tulking to me again this morning.” 

A deep flush rose to Floribel’s very forehead. 

‘*And scolding again, I have nodoubt. Bernardo, dear, 
thou shalt not mind her. It is this rich old Pietro, with 
his bags of gold, that makes the mischief. And yet, truly, 
thon hast not the best reason to complain, Which wouldst 
thou rather have—Pietro’s gold and my mother's favor, or 
Floribel’s love and devotion with my Bernardo’s poverty ? 
I think it should be Pietro who looks glum on this beautiful 
day, for I would not speak a word to him, nor give him a 
single look this morning, when he eens at the gate to 
leave a nosegay and a basket of fruit.” | 


OF THE ILEX. 


‘ And pretty Floribel tossed her head with a coquettish 
grace, and looked archly into her lover's downcast face. 

He could not forbear a smilc, and bent down to touch his 
lips tenderly to the graceful little hand that nervously fint- 
tered the leaves of the book. 

‘*My own little Floribel !” he murmured. ‘‘And yet it 
makes me only the more ashamed. To be worthy of your 
goodness, I ought to have done some great thing; and see, 
I cannot even win the paltry sum your mother insists upon 
before she will give you tome. And I have tried—oh, how 
fiercely I have tried! But it is the times and the world 
that are hard now. Would we had but the fairies again ! 
They were always helping true and worthy lovers, were 
they not.?” 

Pretty Floribel gianoed down at her book and laughed, 
the rippling notes as clear and sweet as the jingle of silver 
bells. 


*‘ Indeed they were. And the lovers in this story had 
cruel need of help. Why, do you know, the good fairy 


_ opened a door for them in the trunk of o great tree, aud 


hid them there from the enemy’s fierce pursuit !” 

Beenardo’s gloomy face brightened beneath the witchery 
of her eager, childisk smile, as he said, playfully : 

**I wish you could call a fairy out of this tree, mia cara. 
You are sweet and geod enough to deserve it, and the grand 
aid ilex is worthy of the honor. Alack! it is only the hard, 
prosaic age that refases its fairies !” 

** But the saints remain, and they aro better than fair- 
ies,” said Floribel, crossing herself piously. ‘‘ Keep heart 
a little longer, Bernardo.” 

“It is the last disappointment that has broken down 
my courage,” said the youth, sorrowfully. ‘‘A month 
ago yesterday morning, I was full of proud hopes. It 
seemed as if a special fortune singled me out. I overheard 
® strange story, and I made bold to followit up. Ay, 
Floribel, I even made my way to the cardinal’s palace, 
ang obtained an audiense. More than that, I was prom- 
ised what would be our fortune—enough gold to buy the 
cottage your mother covets, and the vineyard beside it. 
Oh, Floribel, how wild I was! how sure I felt of coming 
proudly here to claim you! It seemed such a little thiog 
to do, and everything looked propitious. But I have failed 
—I have miserably failed !" 

‘*Poor Bernardo !” spoke Floribel’s soothing, pitying 
voice. ‘But I do not understand.” 

‘‘No—how should you? It is a great secret, but I 
may trust you fearlessly. Listen carefully, for I must 
speak low, lest prying ears overhear. There is a valuable 
ornament miasing from a certain tiara. Ah! so priceless 
is it, that its very smallest jewel would make us rich. 
And behold! the value is the least of its importance. 
Some one—mind yon, it is not for tha lite of me to insin- 
uate who—but some one in grest stress removed the orna- 
meant, and loaned it for a. brief time as security for the 
payment of a large sam of money, which was sure to be 
raised again—as it was; but lo! im passing back to its 
proper place, a daring robber seized the shining orna- 
ment. It was the notorious brigand, Red Hand, and, 
thongh he was promptly followed and never left un- 
watched, he managed to hide the treasure, and he died by 
a sudden accident, without being able to reveal a hint of 
its place of secrecy. And now, at the approaching Night 
Festival, the tiara will be called for, and the missing 
centre ornament will be the ruin of a certain powerfal 
personage. Do you see, Floribel, what a grand opporta- 
nity, such as might only come once in a lifetime, is 
opened tome? And I can do nothing with it—I can do 
nothing!’ He ground the last words through his teeth, 


td and clinched his hand fiercely. 
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‘*But why hadst thou hopes ?” oo Floribel, wonder- 
ingly. 


‘‘ Because the brigand was in my mothcr'’s house the 
whole night after the theft, and that was the only time he |’ 


‘was unwatched. They declare that he went in with it, 
but when he was searched and searched, as only the de- 


tectives of the Secret Order know how to do it, nothing 
could be found the next morning. They bought the 


house, you know—ah! if my mother had only owned it ! 
—and they sifted it through, as I have done sinco ; all in 
vain. Oh, how crua] it seems ! 
there somewhere, and it would make our happiness se- 
cure; but—I cannot find it.” 

**Oh! and now indeed I see why we need the fairy,” 
said Floribel, softly, looking around her with such shin- 


ing eyes, one would have declared they held a spell strong 


enough to conjure up. somo helpfal power. ‘‘ Are you 
sure, my Bernardo, you have left no spot unsearched ? 
What may not a woman’s wit accomplish? Tuke me 
thither, I beg of you; and tell me, what is the treasure 
like 2?” 

“Tt is a Greek cross, and it holds a peerless sappbiro 
contre, with emeralds set about it, and nine magnificent 
diamonds make the arms of the oross. But speak no 
word concerning it. Now thou knowest why thou hast 
scen me hovering about this garden at midnight so fre- 
quently. It is easier to pass from the street through the 
little gate here, and, keeping behind the hedgs, enter the 
other garden unobserved, than to go on the road and 
enter by the proper way.” 

‘Perhaps the brigand did the same,” said Floribel, 
shudderingly. ‘‘Ab! conld I have been asleep peace- 
fully and known oe of it? When did it happen, Ber- 
nardo ?” 

“A year ago, my: meee and they have worked unceas- 
ingly ever since. Do: you not mind about the strange 
horseman thrown and killed instantly against the stone 
pillar of the old archway? That was the terrible Red 
Hand, though none of us knew more than that some 
stranger perished thus. Every board in the house has 
been lifted, every stone turned. Ah, as and 
what a chance it has been !” 


‘‘You do not give up yet, Bernardo. ” cried Floribel, 


wistfully. 

“T have lost hope ; I have worked diligently a month 
over it. Yesterday I had a new thought, and I was jubi- 
lant over its promise. But, though I tried where no one 
else had searched, I found naught. And yet it is certain 
tha man had the cross in his possession when he turned 
up this lane. Ho never left the house that night—they 
all can swear to it; and in the morning no trace of it 
could be found, nor ever since.” 

‘*Oh, for a fairy !” sighed Floribel. 

But the next moment she lifted her amber beads and 
dropped them one by one from her pretty fingers, while 
her lips moved noiselessly and her eyelids drooped in 
devotion. 

Bernardo watched her silently, and, when she turned 
again toward him, said, quietly : 

‘*You may take this key and go over the house, if you 
will—it is quite empty ; but it will be a bootless quest. 
Only o fairy, or—a saint—is able to penetrate the mys- 
tery. And for me, I must go and report my daily story 
of fruitless effort at headquarters. Adio, mia cara,” 

‘‘Kiss me before you go,” said Floribel ; ‘‘and come 
back to the house as soon as youcan, I will wait there 
for you.” 

Bernardo was not loath to avail himself of the gracious 
permission —vouchsafed, as he understood, to his sorrow- 


s 
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ful mood rather than to his lover’s claim; he kissed her 
fondly, and went his way. 

Floribel, leaning against the trunk of the old ilex-tree, 
lifted her bright eyes pleadingly up to the blue of the 
wonderful sky. 

“If I might find it—oh, if I might find it!” she sighed, 
and folded her book of fairy talcs very closely against her 
throbbing heart. 

The next moment Mona Brigida’s shrill voice was heard 
—she was coming down the garden-patin 

Floribel thrust.the book beneath her linen neckerchief, 
and stooped hastily for the bright knitting lying still un- 
heeded on the bank. 

‘*My mother is very angry ; sho has seen poor Der- 
nardo !’’ murmured she. 

By this 'time Mona Brigida’s angry, soornfal face ap- 
peared in view. 

“Oh, here you are! I might ave, kuown what it 
meant when you were so eager for the coolness of the gar- 
den. That helpless idler has been here. I haven’t looked 
out of our window for a month that I haven’t seen Ber- 
nardo hanging about the place. I’m ashamed of you, 
Floribel !’’ 

‘““Now, madre mia, why do you say that ? Have I not 
done more than the work you set ? WasI not up in the 
morning long before the others, and did I fail in my 
task ?” asked Floribel, coaxingly. 

‘‘But you vex me,” declared Mona Brigida, in a molli- 
fied tone. 

‘“‘Ah! about one thing—only one thing, madre mid 


You must own that.”’ 


‘‘But that is themost important of all. You are a silly 
child, Floribel ; ‘this good-for-nothing Bernardo will al- 
ways be a useless driveler. Come, my darling, my pet ; 


yield to your mother’s ‘good sense. She can best seo 


what is wisest for you.” 

But Floribel shook her pretty head resolutely. 

‘It is you who are blinded, madre ; and it is old Pie- 
tro’s money-bags that tempt you.” 

And here the pretty maiden crossed herself, as against 
something harmful. 

‘*‘ Bernardo will never hurt us in that way,” laughed 
Mona Brigida, scornfully. ‘* He ‘cannot even buy you a 
cottage to live in. And Pietro — worthy Pietro—will 
dress you like a lady, and keep us both in comfort all our 
days.” 

“‘T will not have Pietro, anid I love Bernardo, Madre, 
why must we argue it over every day, as fresh as if it had 
never been said before ?” 

‘You can never marry Bernardo without my eonsent, 
ungrateful child,” declared Mona Brigida, spitefully. . 

«No, madre mia—I know I cannot,” returned Floribel, 
sorrowfally ; ‘‘ but you can never Marry me ” Pietro 
agninst my will, either.” 

‘If Bernardo were only out of the way !” Aatiated the 
mother, fiercely. 

“If Bernardo could only find the cross!” secretly 
wailed the pretty daughter. 

And they stood lsoking at each other defiantly. 

And here a sudden gust of wind came rushing through 
the garden and flapped Mona Brigida’s gay apron over 
her head, and whisked away a knot of ribbon from Flori- 
bel’s braids and whirled it up into the boughs of tho ilex- 
tree. 

‘*Tho saints defend us! there is a rain coming on, and 
all the trays are out with the leaves drying !’’ cried out 
Mona Brigida, forgetting evervthing else. 

And she flew back toward the house-porch, shouting 
vigorously for Tessa the serving-woman’s help, 
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wooden bench and 
brought it quickly, 
planting it firmly at 
the foot of the tree 
and then mounted 
upon it bravely. 

All in vain; the 
tips of her rosy out- 
stretched fingers did 
not reach the bough. 

Just at that instant 
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AAA SSH AY a of M4 my reward, and I'll 
come for the ribbon 
at once.” 

The girl tossed her 
head angrily. 

‘Don’t trouble 
yourself, Pietro ; you 
are long past . the 
suppleness of youth, 
such as is required 
for a climb into the 
tree. You could never 
get it. But Bernardo 
will be back pres- 
ently; he can spring 
from’ limb to limb 
like a squirrel. He 
shall bring me my 
ribbon.” 

‘* Bernardo’s climb- 
ing don’t bring him a 
single scudo—he, he, 
he! . Climbing won't 
keep a‘house a-going, 
pretty - Floribel,”’ re- 

‘ torted Pietro, sarcas- 
tically. ‘I trow, it is ° 
little enough else Ber- 
nardo is good for.” _” 
‘ Floribel’s eyes 
flashed, and her im- ° 
petuous young blood 
mounted hotly to her 
forehead, and in the 
vehemence of her 
passion, the fingers 
of the little shapely 
hand resting high up 
on the tough trunk 
of the old ilex-tree 
beat an. impatient 
tattoo against “the 
bark. There was a 
gnarled knot here, 
and the fierce little 
fingers fastened them- 

THE APOTHECARY.— SEE PAGE 614. selves upon the pro- 


** Dear, dear—the new ribbon, too!” murmured Floribel, ; tuberance, while she flung back, very hotly: 
wistfully looking up into the tree at the fluttering pink ‘‘ Bernardo is good enough for me to love, Pietro Ginetti : 
ends amid the dark-green leaves of the ilex. ‘‘I must get | and that is more than all your money-bags will ever win 
it again, surely, for I must make my ribbons last a long | for you!” 
time, if I am to be of good help to Bernardo. I wonder if ‘‘Take care, my pretty birdling! When you are safely 
I can reach it with the bench ?” in my gilded cage I may remember all these silly peckings 

And she ran hastily down the walk, seized upon a! ata friendly hand,” retorted Pietro, the rising anger be- 
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_ traying itself in his own voice. *‘ Take care how you anger 
me too much. Mona Brigida is on my side, and that is 
more than half the battle. Father Anselmo likewise blesses 
the union, Take care, my pretty dear !’’ 

‘*You would make a suitable bridegroom for Mona Bri- 
_ gida herself. That is the only chance for you here!’ 
shouted back Floribel; but she interrupted the speech 
with a sudden, sharp exclamation. The knot had come out 
in her fingers, revealing « smooth, dark cavity beneath. 
It was not this, however, which so much surprised her, odd 
as the circumstance was. It was the sudden, blinding flash, 
as of some imprisoned rainbow, scintillating out of the 
darkness, in answer to the entrance of the sunbeam which 
started through the leaves above. . 

One little sharp cry, and that was all. 

Floribel thrust back the knot, and hastily descended 
from the bench, and even carried the latter away back to 
its former place, Then she took up her neglected knitting, 
and sat down with her back against the tree, and fell to 
work as if the fato of the whole land depended upon the 

completion of her task. 
"Pietro could not obtain another word or look. He stood 
for a few moments longer, peering over the hedge, and 
then went off grumb- 
lingly toward the 
street. 

Floribel’s face was 
a study. One mo- 
ment it was wild and 
frightened, the next 
triumphant and gay 
with gladsome hope. 
Alternately her cheek 
flushed and paled; 
but she never moved 
from her position, 
nor once faltered in 
the clicking move- 
ment of the glancing 
needles. 

But it seemed an 
interminable two 
hours before Bernar- 
do’s springing step 
was heard on the 
other side of the 
hedge. With the 
first sound of it, the 
girl sprang to her 
feet, and drawing one 
long breath of relief, 
called out, loudly : 

‘Bernardo, Ber- 
nardo! Come here 
to the ilex-tree !” 

Mona Brigida 
heard, and thrust her 
discontented face 
from the window of 
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“I have lost my Se Mh 
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Floribel, as the youth 
came hurrying down 
the path, ‘Will you 
get it for me,in the 
' tree there, Bernardo 
mio?” 

Bernardo could not 


help noticing the sharpness of her voice, nor did he lose 
the odd, excited look in her eyes. 

‘*What is it, carissima? Who has troubled thee ?” he 
asked. 

‘* Hush !—speak not aword. Get me the ribbon, but be 
not long about it; there are watching eyes—my mother’s 
and Tessa’s, surely—and old Pietro’s too, it may be. Get 
the ribbon ; but while you are climbing, look at the knot 
in the wood there. See, just above the lower branch. A 
tall man could reach it, but I cannot touch it without 
the bench.” 

“* My little Floribel,” began the wondering Bernardo, 
frightened by the restless glancing of her soft dark eyes, 
and the nervous tremor of the hands stretched out to him 
in imperious gesture. 

‘* Waste no time in talk, but listen,” returned she, with 
a curtness that must have astonished him. ‘The knot 
comes out. There is something inside that flashes won- 
drously. I did not touch it; only thou must take it, and 
without my mother’s knowledge. Who knows but she 
might claim the reward ?” 

‘*Floribel,” said the youth again, in utter bewilderment. 

**Do you not hear? I said a tall man may reach it. Get 
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the ribbon, but hasten to explore the litt'e cavity beneath 
the knot,’? commanded she. 

And her cheeks were more scarlet than the poppy-heads 
in Tessa's garden-bed beyond. 

Bernardo spoke not another word, but swung himself 
lightly up the tree. 

If Mona EBrigida watched with jealous eyes, all she saw 
was the supple, athletic figure mounted in the branches, 
and stooping down to disengage the knot of riboon. 

But Floribel, beneath the tree, watched the dextrous 
fingers fasten upon the singular knot of ‘wood, heard 
the low, wild exclamation that followed, and gasped, 
hoarsely : 

** Speak, Bernardo, only a single word, before my heart 
breaks beneath the suspense! Are my hopes fulfilled ?” 

‘*The saints bless you! I have found the cross!” an- 
ewered he, between a sob and a laugh, ‘ Floribel, Floribel ! 
our happiness is secure! my fortune is made !” 

The girl threw her white apron over her head and began 
to weep tumultuously. 

Bernardo was beside her in another moment, with one 
arm around her, while the other extended bis right hand, 
on the open palm of which gleamed and flashed and cor- 
uscated a blending rainbow of sapphire and emerald and 
diamond ! 

** Look, carissima, beloved, adored one! See what mag- 
nificence has been hidden here in safety through all this 
great searching, to make our happiness secure! How 
camest thou to find it? It is a miracle, a fairy gift!’ 

Floribel had withdrawn her apron, and, with eyes lighted 
up with joy through their streaming tears, devoured tho 
costly trinket with flaming glances of delight and admira- 
tion. 

‘+ Ah, was it the fairy wish, indeed ?” she cried, clapping 
her hands gleefully. ‘*The wind ecarricd my ribbon yon- 
der, and I mounted the bench to reach it. But no,” she 
added, the next moment, lifting her amber beads to her 
lips, ‘‘it was the saints that answered my prayer. If 
Pietro had not come and angered me it might have remained 
undiscovered for ever—who can tell? ‘Thou knowest my 
silly way of workiug tho fingers when I am vexed ? Ah, 
it did good service this time, Bernardo. The knot came 
out without my meaning it. Oh, all saints be praised! a 
providential sunbeam revealed the imprisoned glory, and 
I guessed at once the momentous socret. But it is thine; 
no other hands touched it. Hasten away with it before 
other danger menuces.’ 

**You are right. Not a moment should be lost. Ah, 
how the cardinal will rcjoice! Floribel, dearest, I shall 
return with your mother’s sanction. Doubt it not, for I 
will ask the great man to como and bless the betrothal. 
And I am sure he will be pleased to doit. That will over- 
shadow poor old Pietro, and Father Anselmo’s blessing, 
will it not ? Oh, my Floribel, how beautiful oe world is, 
after all!’ 

This last declaration was even more ascceniie repeated 
when he reappeared late that evening, to Mona Brigida’s 
profound astonishment and pride, in tho richly trapped 
coach of the eminent cardinal, while that illustrious per- 
sonage warmly seconded the young man’s suit, and 
showed the goodly sum of gold he had earned by some 
unrevealed but most important service bestowed upon the 
Holy Church itself. 

Mona Brigida forgot all her ancient dislike and re- 
proach, and warmly gavo her blessing with the great car- 
dinal’s, 

‘Ah, it is indeed such a beautiful werld! repeated 


Bernardo ; *‘ how could I have railed at it so wickedly, my 
Floribel ?” 


“Yes,” responded the latter, eagerly, betwixt happy 
tears and happier smiles, ‘‘everything is beautiful, and 
the saints are far better than the fairies ; we mast never 
forget that, even though we may never again find such a 
hidden treasure. And we will always cherish the old ilex 
that yielded us its fairy treasure.” 


THE APOTHECARY., 


SHAKESPEARE says, ‘“I do remember an apothecary ”; 
but the apethecary of his remembrance and that of our 
day are vastly different persons. In the olden time, 
chemistry and alchemy, astronomy and astrology were all 
mixed together, and not infrequently—nay, generally, 
practiced by the same person. A distinctive dress, sach 
as that in our illustration, characterized the professor of 
the occult science, as chemistry was then supposed to be. 
The apothecary was a man to be respected and feared. 
He had charge of means which produced death, preserved 
life, predicted fate or caused it. 

An apothecary’s shop was then a curious place. Cruci- 
bles and forges; skeletons of human beings and animal3; 
stuffed beasts, birds and fishes, and many other quaint 
and horrible things were to be found there; and the 
urchin who was sent for some scruples for his sick master, 
crossed its threshold with fear and trembling. 


—_—— 


HORATIO NELSON. 
BY ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


WE suppose that historians and biographers will never 
agree as to whether there has ever been any great leader 
of armies for whom it may be rightly claimed that he fzirly 
outranks all others. Such pre-eminence has been de- 
manded for some half-score of men: for Alexander of 
Macedon, for Hannibal of Carthage, for Julius Crsar, fcr 
Marlborough, for Frederick of Prussia, for Napoleon Bon- 
aparte, and for the Duke of Wellington. Othezs would 
add to this list such names as Wallenstein, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and even one or two which belong to our own gen- 
eration. But in naval warfare the case is quite different. 
Among great admirals, whoever may stand as second or 
third, fifth or tenth, no one questions that the first place 
belongs to Nelson. Next to him, and little below, we are 
inclined to place Francis Drake. 

Horatio Nelson was born September 29th, 1758, at Bur 
ham Thorpe, a village in the county of Norfolk, England, 
and died at the great battle off Cape Trafalgar, October 21st, 
1805, having just entered upon his forty-cighth year. 
His father, Edmund Nelson, was the village rector ; his 
mother, Catharine Suckling, was of the Walpole family, 
which played so prominent a part in English politics. She 
died in 1767, leaving eight surviving children out of the 
eleven to whom she had given birth The rector of 
Burnham Thorpe was an invalid, with an income too 
small for the comfortable support of his Jarge family. 
Captain Maurice Suckling, the brother of his deceased 
wife, was a rising naval officer. He promised to take care 
of one of the boys, who were, in the meantime, sent to 
school. 

Three years afterward, when Horatio was twelve years 
old, Captain Suckling was placed in command of a 64-gun 
ship. The lad wrote from school, begging of his father 
that he might be allowed ‘‘to go to sea with Uncle Mau- 
rice.” The rector, who was at Bath for the sake of his 
health, gave his consent. 

Unclo Maurice was not altcgether pleased at the choice 
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made of the lad who was to be his protégé. Horatio had 
never been a stout child, and he was now suffering from the 
ague, then prevalent among the fen-districts. Ho had, 
however, at this early age, given proof of that inborn 
pluck which was his notable characteristic through life. 
Once, when a mere child, he had strayed off birdsnesting 
in company with an older companion. Dinner-time came, 
and the boys were not to be found. Search was made in 
all quarters, At length, as evening approached, he was 
discovered sitting alone upon the bank of a brook too deep 
for him to wade. Somehow he had got separated from his 
companion. When he was brought home his grand- 
mother said to him: ‘‘I wonder that hunger and fear 
did not drive you home.” ‘Fear!’ replied the boy, 
“‘T do not know anything about this fear ; who is he ?” 
The same story, with more or less variation, is told of 
several other persons—of Andrew Jackson, among others ; 
but we are willing to accept Mr. Southev’s testimony that 
it belongs to Horatio Nelson. Schoolboys have from time 
immemorial considered' fruit, especially if the trees are the 
property of the master, as lawful booty. Under the win- 
dows of the North Walsham schoolroom was a fine pear- 
tres, upon whose ripening fruit the boys had looked with 
longing eyes, but none of the elder ones would run the 
risk of plundering it., At length the eleven-year-old 
Nelson volunteered to undertake the enterprise. Sheets 
were tied together, by which ho was lowered down from the 
high window ; and when he had gathered a sufficiency of 
tho pears he was hauled up. It is said that when the 
pears were distributed he kept none for himself. One 
cannot help suspecting that he had already eaten his fill. 
He merely said: ‘‘I did not care for the pears ; I went for 
them becanse all the other boys wore afraid to do so.” 

When Uncle Maurice was told that little Horatio was to 
be sent to him, he wrote back in reply: ‘‘ What has the 
poor fellow done—he who is so weak—that he, of all the 
rest, shonid be sent to rough if ont at sea? But,” he 
added, not very consolingly, ‘‘let him come; and the 
first time we go into action, a cannon-ball may knock off 
his head, and so provide for him at once.” 

So the die was cast. The boy was sent for from school, 
and his father took him upto London. Captain Suck- 
ling’s ship was lying at Chatham, on the Medway, whifher 

he boy was sent down by stage-conch, to make the best 

of his way on board. It was a cold, bleak Spring day, 
and the poor ague-stricken lad wandered about the streets, 
not knowing how to find the vessel. At length, an officer, 
seeing his forlorn aspect, questioned him, gave him a 
dinner, and told him how to reach the ship. But his 
troubles were not over. Captain Suckling was not on 
board ; nobody knew that his nephew was expected, and 
all the remainder of that day he paced the deck, without 
being noticed by any one. It was not, indeed, until the 
second day that, as he afterward said, ‘‘somebody took 
compassion on me.” Such was the first introduction of 
Horatio Nelson into the naval service of his Britannic 
Majesty. 

There was prospect of trouble between Great Britain 
and Spain, growing out of disputes as to the possession of 
the Falkland Islands, near the extremity of South Amer- 
ica; and Captain Snckling’s ship, the Raisonnable, was to 
be sent to that far-off part of the globe. But the quarrel 
was settled, and the captain was placed in command of a 
guard-ship in the Thames. Here was no chance that the 
boy would be provided for bv getting his head knocked 
off, and so he was sent to tne West Indies in a merchant- 
ship, that he might at least learn something of naviga- 
tion. He came back in a few months, ntterly disgnsted 
with his Majesty’s service, Uncle Maurice took him on 


board his own vessel, had him taught navigation, and 
made much of him in many ways. 

Not long after this, the Government began to fit out a 
couple of vessels for a voyage of discovery in the Arctic 
regions, Nelson, then fifteen years old, begged to be ap- 
pointed upon this expedition. It had been determined 
that no boys should be taken ; but his uncle had sufficient . 
influence to procure an exception in the case of Nelson, 
who was permitted to go out as coxswain, under Captain 
Lutwidge, the second in command, This Polar expedi- 
tion was in some respects a notable cne. It sailed early 
in June, 1773, and at the close of the following month had 
reached almost the latitude of 81° in the Greenland seas. 
Here and there we catch glimpses of the young coxswain, 
who was frequently put in command of a bout, sent out to 
find a passage through the besetting ice. 

One incident is characteristic. One night, during the 
mid-watch, he and another started off in pursuit of a bear 
which had been descried prowling about. A fog soon 
sprang up, and the adventurers were lost to view. At 
length the fog cleared away, and the pair were seen close 
upon a hnge bear. The signal for return was made. Be- 
fore obeying, Nelson tried a last shot at the creature, who 
had apparently been wounded. The musket missed fire ; 
but the lad rushed forward, shouting: ‘‘ Let me get a 
blow at this devil with the butt-end of my musket, and we 
shall have him!” Just at this moment a gun was fired 
from the ship, which frightened the bear, who made off, 
and Nelson half sulkily went back to the ship. The cap- 
tain was in no good humor at this escapade, and sternly 
inquired what reason he had for what he had done. ‘TI 
wished,” he said,. *‘to kill the bear, so that I might carry 
the skin to my father.” 

When the Arctic expedition returned, Nelson was 
placed on board of a 20-gun frigate sent to the East 
Indies. His good conduct gained the attention of the 
captain, and he was soon rated as a midshipman. Nelson 
at sixteen is described as short, but rather stont and ath- 
letic, with a florid countenance. He remained in the In- 
dian waters a year and a half. Then his health broke 
down in that fatal climate; he wasted away to a skeleton, 
and for a time entirely lost the use of his limbs. There 
was nothing to do but to send him home, althongh no one 
dreamed that he would live to see his native shores. His 
health, however, improved during the voyage ; but he fell 
& prey to deep despondency. Long after, when he had 
come to be famous, he called those dark days to mind : 

‘‘T felt impressed,” he said, ‘‘that I should never rise 
in my profession. My mind was staggered with a view of 
the difficulties I had to surmount, and the little interest I 
possessed, I could discover no means of reaching the ob- . 
ject of my ambition. After a long and gloomy reverie, in 
which I almost wished myself overboard, a sudden glow of 
patriotism was kindled within me, and presented my King 
and my country as my patron. ‘Well, then,’ I exclaimed, 
‘I will be a hero; and, confiding in Providence, I will 
brave every danger !’”’ 

But Nelson was far enough from being without interest 
in high quarters. Captain Suckling had been made comp- 
troller in the navy, and was thus in a position to lend a 
helping hand to his nephew, who was made acting licnten- 
ant of a 64-onn ship going ont to Gibraltar. Upon his 
return, in the Spring of 1777, after passing a brilliant ex- 
amination, ho received a commission as second lieutenant 
on board a frigate which wae fitting out for the West India 
Islands. He was then not quite nineteen years of age, 
and had fairly set his foot on the lndder of promotion. 

Nelson remained on the West India Station from 1777 to 
1781. We pass over his services here, with the mere 
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‘mention that 


he made him- 
self conspicu- 
ous wherever 
there was 
anything to 
be dared or 
done, notably 
in an expedi- 
tion for the 
capture of the 
castle of San 
Juan, seventy 
miles up the 
river of that 
name, which 
forms the out- 
let of Lake 
Nicaragua. 
The castle was 
taken from the 
Spaniards 
with little 
fighting, but 
the possession 
of it was worse 
than useless 
to the captors. 
They held it 
for four 
months; but 
of the 1,800 
men who took 
part in the 
expedition, 
less than 400 


returned ; the others fell victims to the pestilential oli- 
mate. Nelson’s own vessel, the Hinchinbrook, had a com- 
plement of 200 men; of these, eighty-seven were stricken 
down by fever and dysenfery in a single night. When the 
death-roll came to be made out, of the entire crew, only 
_ ten wero left alive. Nelson, however, had been seized just 
before the surrender, and went down the river. 
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NELSON WOUNDED IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


When he 


American Re- 
volution was 
drawing to a 
close, but 
there was still 
a chance of 
naval fighting 
in the West In- 
dies, whither 
Nelson asked 
to be sent. 
One _inc- 
dent in this 
‘period has a 
little personal 
interest. Nel- 
son had been 
ordered to 
convoy a8 fleet 


Lord Hood, 
with which 
was Prince 
William Hen- 
ry, soon to be 
made Duke of 
Clarence, who 
was trying to 
learn to be a 
sailor. Lord 
Hood told the 


, prince that if 
he wanted any information about naval tactics, Captain 
Nelson was the man to impart it. * The Duke of Clarence 
gave a rather graphic sketch of Nelson as he appeared at 
their first meeting : ‘‘ He was the merest boy of a captain I 
had ever seen, dressed in a full-laced uniform, an old- 
fashioned waistooat with long flaps, and his lank un- 
péwdered hair tied in a stiff Hessian tail of extraordinary 


reached the harbor, he found that the captain of the 44-gun | length ; making altogether so remarkable a figure that I 


ship Janus had died, and that he had been placed in com- 


mand. Ho 
was, 
too ill to fill 
the post, and 
asked permis- 
sion to return 
to England as 
the only means 
of preserving 
his life. 
Partially re- 
covering, he 
was given the 
command of 
another vessel, 
which was sent 
to the Danish 
seas, where he 
remained dur- 
ing the Winter. 
Then his vessel 
‘was ordered to 
Quebec. The 
war of the 


however, - 
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had never seen anything like it before, nor could I im- 


agine who he 
was nor what 
he came about. 
But his address 
and manner 
were _irresist- 
ibly pleasing ; 
and when he 
spoke on pro- 
fessional sub- 
jects it was 
with an entbhu- 
siasm that 
showed he was 
no common 
being. 99 

But the long 
War came to a 
close. Nelson’s 
ship was paid 
off; he re- 
turned to Eng- 
land, and was 
for the first 


customary style, To 
his residence in 
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A prosecution was begun a 


gainst him, 
being laid at £40,000; and for a ti 
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He bad acted over and over again in direct violation of the 
orders of Sir Thomas Shirley, the Commander-in-chief of 
the Leeward Islands. Great, therefore, was his disgust 
when the thanks of the Government were presented to Sir 
Thomas ‘‘for his activity and zeal in protecting the com- 
merce of Great Britain,” and with no word of recognition 
for his own services. ‘I feel much hurt,” said he, ‘‘ that, 
after the loes of health and risk of fortune, another should 
be thanked for what I did against his orders. I deserved 
either to be sent out of the service, or, at least, to have had 
some little notice taken of what I haddone, If this is the 
reward for a faithful discharge of my duty, I shall be care- 
ful, and never stand forward again.” 

Still, he was not without some consolations. He was 
paying busy court to the woman who was soon to become 
his wife. This was Mrs, Nesbit, the niece of Mr. Herbert, 
Governor of St. Nevis, a widow of eighteen and the mothor 
of a boy of three years, The marriage took place in the 
Spring of 1787, Nelson then being in his twenty-ninth year. 
Some of the letters which he wrote during the courtship 
are exceedingly pleasant and graceful. ‘‘ We are often 
separate,” he wrote ; ‘but our affections are not by any 
means diminished on that account. Our country has the 
first demand for our services, and private convenience or 
happiness must ever give way to the public good. . . . To 
write letters.to you is the greatest pleasure I feel, next to 
recciving them from you. Absent from you, I feel no 
plersure, It is you who are everything tome. Without 
you, I care not for this world; for I have found lately 
nothing in it but vexation and trouble. God Almighty 
grant that my sentiments may never change! Indeed, 
there is, as far as human knowledge can judge, a moral 
certainty that they cannot ; for it must be real affection that 
brings us together, not interest or compulsion.” 

Alas for the imperfection of our self-knowledge! Ten 
years had scarcely passed before Nelson became infatuated 
with the wife of another, and shamelessly deserted that 
wife to whom, in the very act of deserting her, he wrote, 
‘‘T call God to witness that there is nothing in you or your 
conduct that I wish otherwise.” But before those dark 
days, there were to be years of glory and credit. Strange 
enough, Nelson never seems to have felt that there was 
anything wrong in his conduct toward his wife. Through 
the years during which their liaison lasted, he styled Lady 
Hamilton his guardian angel. Tho very last lines written 
by him were to commend her and their daughter to the 
care of his country; and among his last words, when he 
lay at the point of death, were those of fond regard for 
her. 

S@n ofter his marriage Nelson returned to England and 
took up his residence at the paternal parsonage, where he 
spent his time in gardening, shooting and birdsnesting, 
never for a moment content unless his wife was by his 
side. So passed four years. Over and over again he 
begged to be placed upon active service. But the powers 
that were seemed to have forgotten his great services, and 
turned a deaf ear to his requests, Over and over again he 
was upon the point of throwing up hiscommission, ‘‘ Not 
being a man of fortune,” ho said, ‘‘is a crime which I am 
unabie to get over, and therefore none of the great men 
care about me.” 

At length, in the Winter of 1791-2, it was clear that war 
with France was inevitable. Nelson once more asked for 
active command, even were it only of a cockle-boat. The 
official reply of the Secretary of tho Lortls of the Admi- 
ralty was curt enough: ‘‘Sir,” it ran, ‘I have received 
your letter of December 5th, expressing your readiness to 
serve, and have read the same to my Lords, Commission- 
ors of the Admiralty.” Almost two manths pasced. before 
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any further notice was vouchsafed. But Lord Hood and 
the Duke of Clarence had been bnsy on his behalf, and on 
January 30th, 1792, he was appointed to the command of 
the 64-gun ship Agamemnon, which was to form part of 
the Mediterranean ‘leet, under the command of Lord 
Hood. 

Nelson took with him his young stepson, Josiah Nesbit, 
asa midshipman. To him, or to some other one of the 
young fellows, he said, characteristically : ‘‘There are 
three things, young gentlemen, which you are constantly 
to bear in mind. First, you must always implicitly obey 
orders, without attempting to form any opinion of your ‘ 
own respecting their propriety. Secondly, yoa must con- 
sider every man your enemy who speaks ill of your King. 
Thirdly, you must hutea Frenchman as you do the devil.” 

It is not easy to describe the doings of Nelson during 
the remaining twelvo years of his life without dwelling at 
undue length upon that troublous period of European his- 
tory. When Hood’s fleet arrived in the Mediterranean 
the South of France would willingly have formed itself 
into a separate republic, in close alliance with Great 
Britain; but the British Government had set itself against 
anything savoring of democracy, and the most that Hood 
could do was to induce the authorities of Toulon to sur- 
render to him provisionally the possession of their city 
and harbor. Nelson was sent with dispatches to Sir Wu- 
liam Hamilton, British envoy at Naples, the special object 
being to induce the King of Naples to furnish troops to 
assist in garrisoning Toulon. 

Sir William was an elderly man, a very tolerable scholar, 
and by no means devoid of talents for business. At their 
first interview he was charmed with Nelson, as most men 
were, To his wife he said : ‘Iam going to introduce a 
little man to you. He is not very handsome, but I am 
sure that he will one day astonish the world. I have 
never before entertained an officer at my house, but I am 
determined to bring him here. Let him be put into the 
room prepared for Prince Augustus.” 

‘This was the first meeting between Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, There.was nothing at this time which boded 
of the evil which was to come. To his wife Nelson wrote : 
‘‘Lady Hamilton is a young woman of amiable manners, 
who does honor to the station to which she has been 
raised, and she has been exceedingly kind to Josiah.” He 
could not have been unaware that she had been raised 
from avery lowly position ; but he could scarcely have 
dreamed what a degraded position hers had been until 
within a few years. 

Emma Lyon was born about 1760, and thus was two 
years younger than Nelson. She was the daughter of an 
unmarried servant-woman. During her carly years, we 
find her a nurse-girl, a shop-girl, a chambermaid to a lady 
of rank, and at about eighteen a waiter in a tavern. About 
this time she became the mistress of John Willett, a cap- 
tain in the navy, with whom she lived several years, and 
acquired accomplishments which were to stand her in 
good stead. Willett in time grew tired of her, and made 
her over to a friend, with whom she soon quarreled. A 
noted quack, named Graham, had contrived a scheme to 
gull the public, by imparting the secret of health and 
beauty. One part of his performance consisted in dis- 
playing a beantiful woman, almost nude, as ‘‘ Hygeia, the 
Goddess of Health.” Emma Lyon played the part of the 
goddess, in which she made a great sensation. Charles 
Greville, a young man of good family and some fortane, 
became enamored of her. After she had borne him three 
children, he was on the point of making her his wife. 
His family were opposed to this step—none more so than 
his uncle, Sir William Hamilton,/a man of fifty and more, 
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then British envoy to Naples. So much did Sir William 
take tho matter to heart, that in 1784 he went to England 
in order to dissuade his nephew from thus disgracing his 
name. But no sooner did the learned Sir William, who 
had lost his wife two years before, see Emma Lyon, than 
his wishes took a new tarn, She was not quite good 
enough to be the wife of his nephew, but she was quite 
good enough to be his own mistress, The nephew was 
overwhelmed with debts ; the uncle was tolerably rich. A 
bargain was soon agreed upon. Greville’s debts were to 
be paid up by his uncle, in consideration of which Emma 
Lyon or Harte, as she was sometimes called) passed over 
to Sir William Hamilton as his mistress—very much, as 
we imagine, to her own satisfaction. This half-acknow- 
ledged, half-avowed intimacy lasted for some years. A 
formal marriage was at some time solemnized. Dates 
here are wanting, but this one thing seems fixed: in 
1791, the venerable Sir William presented Emma Lyon as 
his wife at the’Court of Naples. Bud as she might have 
been in past years, she was in all sorts of ways better than 
the Queen of Nuples, over whom she had somehow come 
to have the controlling power. Thus matters had been 
standing for a couple of years at the time when Nelson 
first saw that ‘‘young woman of amiable manners, who 
did honor to the station to which she had been raised.” 

The British were now makicg efforts to detach the 
Island of Corsica from the French Republic. Siege was 
to be laid to Bastia, Nelson was sure that with the 
Agamemnon and fivo hundred soldiers, he could take the 
place ; but the general commanding the lund forces de- 
clared the thing impracticable, and, would not furnish a 
man or a gun. Nelson was permitted to make the attempt, 
and was for the nonce made a brigadier in the army. All 
told, he had 1,000 artillerymen and marines, and 250 
sailors. Tho place was held by a force nearly four times 
as numerous. The siego was begun on the 4th of April, 
and lasted till the 19th of May, when the city capitulated. 
‘‘T am astonished,” wrote Nelson to his wife, ‘‘ when I 
reflect on what we have achieved—1,009 regulars, 1,500 
national guards, and a large party of Corsican troops, 
4,009 in all, laying down their arms to 1,200 soldiers, mar- 
ines and seamen. I alwavs was of opinion, have ever 
acted up to it, and never had any reason to repent it, that 
one Englishman was equal to three Frenchmen.” 

Nelson was soon dispatched in ths Agamemnon to co- 
operate with Sir Charles Stuart in the siege of Calvi. This 
siege is chiefly notable from the fact that Nelson met with 
a severe casualty. While upon shore a shot struck the 
ground close by him, flinging sand and gravel into his 
fice. Ho thought the matter of little consequence, and 
reported to Lord Hood that he should be able for duty 
that same evening. But the sand had hurt his right eye, 
and tho sight of it was never regained. Ina letter to his 
wife he briefly sums up his doings for tho last three or 
four months, and complains bitterly of the scanty justice 
which was accorded to him: ‘‘One hundred and ten days 
I have been actually engagod at sea and on shore against 
the enemy. Three actions against ships, two against 
Bastia in my ship, four boat-actions, two villages taken 
and twelve sail of vessels burned. I do not know that 
any one has done more. I have had the honor always to 
be applauded by my commander-in-chief, but never to be 
rewarded ; and, what is more mortifying, for services in 
which I have been wounded, others have been prnised, 
who at the same time were actually in bed, far from the 
scene of action. They have not done me justice. But 
never mind—I'll have a gazette of my own.” 

British affairs in the Mediterranean had fallen into a bad 
way. On land, the Fronch were rapidly gaining the as- 


cendency, and the superiority of the English on the sea 
was by no means acknowledged. Lord Hood went back 
to England, and Admiral Hotham succeeded to the com- 
mand of the fleet. Hotham was a well-meaning man, but 
wanting ia dash and vigor. The French fleet of Toulon 
was superior to that of theenemy. It numbered seventeen 
ships-of-the-line, and five smaller vessels, with nearly 
17,000 men on board. The English had the same number 
of large ships, but they were only half manned. The two 
fleets came in sight of each other, and a general action 
seemed imminent. A partial action took place, which re- 
sulted in favor of the English. This was almost wholly 
due to the skill with which Nelson mancuvred and fought 
the Agamemnon. Several vessels were taken, and Nelson 
was confident that if he could have had his own way the 
entire French fleet would have been destroyed or captured. 
But the bulk of it got back to Toulon, where it was rein- 
forced so strongly that it was again snperior to the 
enemy. 

For several months Nelson was engaged in wearisome 
duty, his best efforts being thwarted by the incapacity of 
his superior officers, and of the Austrian and Sardinian 
land forces with which he was to co-operate. His ship 
had seen sueh hard service that she was little better than a 
mere hulk; her rigcing was almost cut to pieces, and her 


hull was so damaged that for some time it was kept from 


going to pieces by means of cables which had been passed 
around it. Buta better day was dawning. 

Late in 1796, Sir John Jervis was sent out to tako com- 
mand of the ficet, and he had learned to appreciate the 
worth of Nelson. 

Spain was now fhe ally of France. The Spanish flcct, 
to alhappearance far stronger than the British, put out to 
sea, and Jervis, sailing in search of it, camo in sight of it 
on the 13th of February, 1797, off Cape St. Vincent. Then 
ensued the first of the great naval battles which placed 
Nelson indisputably at the head of his profession. The 
Spaniards had, in ail, 27 ships-of-the-lize, carrying 2,308 
guns ;:the English had 15 ships-of-the-line, carrying 1,132 | 
guns. We shall not go into the details of this battle of 
Cape St. Vincent. Suffice it to say that the victory was 
owing more to Nelson than to any, perhaps to all, of the 
other British commanders. The result was that nine of 
the Spanish ships wero taken, and the others managed to 
make their escape. Jervis was made Earl St. Vincent, and 
Nelson, who had just before been raised to the rank of 
rear admiral, was knighted, and made a **Companion of 
the Order of the Bath,” so that he could style himself ‘Sir 
Horatio Nelson.” 

About the middle of July, Nelson was sent to attack 
Santa Cruz, on the Island of Teneriffe. The attack was 
gallantly made, but was unsuccessful ; Nelson, while step- 
ping out of the boat, reccived a shot through the right 
elbow. His life was sav d only by the promptitude of his 
step-son, Josiah Nesbit, who had the lacerated limb bound 
up with handkerchiefs, 80 as to stop the effasion of blood. 
The boat was soon rowed back to the Theseus, then tho 
flagship of the admiral. Nelson ordered a rope to be 
thrown over the side of the ship; twisting this around his 
left arm, he climbed the side of the ship, saying, ** Let mo 
alone; I have yet my legs left, and one arm. Tell tho 
surgeon to make haste and get his instrnoments. I Enow 
I must lose my right arm; so the sooner id is oi the 
better.” 

The enterprise was a total failnre. In it the Dri’‘sh lost 
two hundred and fifty men. Nelson was bitterly cha- 
grined ut the failure and at his own mutilation. ‘To Lord 
St. Vincent he wrote, with his left hand : ‘I am become a 
burden to my friends, and useles8 to my-country. When 
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I leave your command I become dead to the world. Igo humble cottage the better, and make room fora sounder 
hence, and am no more seen. I hope you will be able to | man to serve the State.” To his wife he wrote not quite 
give me a frigate to convey the remains of my carcass to | so despairingly : ‘It was the chance of war, and I havé 
England. ... A left-handed admiral will never again be | great reason to be thankful; and I know that it will add 
considered as useful ; therefore, the sooner I get to a very | much to your pleasure to find that Josiah, under God's 
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providence, was Principally instrumental in saving my life, Nelson returned to England, and had abundant reason 
I shall not be surprised if I am neglected and forgotten. | to know that he was not forgotten. Congratulations 
Probably I shali no longer be considered as useful. How- | poured in upon him, and he wag made a Knight of the 
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ever, I shall feel rich if T continue to enjoy your affection. | Bath, with a pension of £1,000. By the end of November 
I beg neither you nor my father will think much of this | his wound was healed, and he Sent a formal thanksgiving | 
mishap ; my mind has long been made up to such an event,” | to the minister of St, George’s, Hanover Square: “An | 
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officer desires to return thanks to Almighty God for his 
perfect recovery from a severe wound, and also for the 
many mercies bestowed upon him.” 

The year 1798 was a turning one in the life of Nelson. 
In April of that year he was ordered to hoist his ‘flag on 
the 74-gun ship Vanguard, and join Earl St Vincent at 
Gibraltar. His parting with his wife bas a pathetio inter- 
est. Ao indefinable dread hung over her. There was 
good reason that she should apprehend that she would 
lose him by the chances of war. She could never have 
dreamed that they were to be separated by his mad infat- 
uation for another woman. Almost the last thing which 
he said to her was that his own ambition was satisfied ; 
but that he hoped to raise her to that rank in which he 
had long wished to see her. 

We must run rapidly over the great events of the next 
few months. Tha French fleet of Toalon, with Napoleon 
Bonaparte on board, had got clean off, whither bound, no 
one could certainly know. But everything indicated that 
its aestination was Egypt. Toward Egypt Nelson took his 
course, hoping to intercept the enemy. He was too 
quick, for when he got to Alexandria, on the 28th of June, 
there were no Frenchmen there, and nobody seemed to 
know where they were, op what they had been doing. 
Nelson put back to Sicily to refit his vessels, and to make 
ready for any emergency. People in England began to 
speak hardly of him, to whisper that Nelson deserved im- 
peachment, and that Earl St. Vincent was oulpable for 
placing so young a man upon a gervice so important, 

Nelson himself was not without more or less of misgiv- 
ing. ‘I cannot,” ho said, ‘‘to this moment learn, beyond 
vague conjecture, where the French fleet are gone to”; but 
wherever they were, if above water, he would find them 
out and fight them. He was sure that they were bound 
for Egypt, ‘‘ but,” he wrote to the first Lord of tho Admi- 
ralty, ‘‘be they bound to the antipodes, your lordship 
may rely that I will not lose a moment in bringing them 
to action.” 

From Sicily, Nelson once more sailed for Egypt, and 
on the Ist of August, 1798, he came in sight of Alex- 
andria. When he last saw it the port was ompty. Now it 
was crowded with vessels, and the tricolor of France floated 
from the walls. It was just ten o’clock in the morning. 
For days and nights Nelson had scarcely eaten or slept. 
He at once ordered dinner to be got ready, while he gave 
orders for the battle. When dinner was over he said, 
“* Before this time to-morrow I shall havo gained a peer- 
age or Westminster Abbey.” The actual position of the 
French fleet was not in the port of Alexandria, but in the 
Bay of Aboukir, a dozen miles distant. The battle began 
at dusk, and lasted until almost dawn. Never was a vic- 
tory more absoluts and complete. Of the thirteen vessels- 
of-the-line which composed the French fleet, nine were 
taken and two burned ; of the four frigates, only two es- 
caped. The British loss in this action was officially stated 
at 895 ; the French loss in killed wus 5,225, besides more 
than 3,000 prisoners, many of them wounded. ‘‘ Victory,” 
said Nelson, ‘‘is not a namo strong enough for such a 
scene : it was a conquest.” 

Nelson had no reason to complain that honors and re- 
wards were not heaped upon him. ll sorts of potentates 
and powers thought that the destruction of the French fleet 
had given them ao new lense of existence. It scemed that 
this victory had shut up Napoleon Bonaparte in Egypt and 
Syria, whence he could never emerge to trouble the world 
auy more. He was, in the language of the day, a ‘‘derd 
cock in the pit.” The Sultan of Turkey seems to have led 
off in the matter of presentations. His gift to Nelson was 
& pelisse of sables valued at $5,000, and a diamond aigrette 


valued at $18,000—the more valual:le because it was taken 
from one of the royal turbans. ‘‘If it were worth a mil- 
lion,’”’ wrote Nelson to his wife, ‘‘my pleasure would be to 
see it in your possession.’’ ‘The half-mad Paul of Rassia 
sent him a portrait of himself, set in diamonds; so, also, 
did the King of Sardinia. 

At home, honors and rewards were accorded to Nelson. 
The East India Company gave him £10,000; the Turkish 
Company voted him a piece of plate ; the City of London 
presented a sword to him and to each of his captains. 
Government did officially what was thought fitting. Nel- 
son was made Baron of the Nile and of Burnham Thorpe, 
with a pension of £2,000 for his own life and those of his 
two immediate successors, who it was now clear would not 
be sprung from him, Many men thought that higher rank 
should have been accorded tohim. He should have been 
made an earl ora duke. Pitt, then premier, thought that 
it was not worth while to enter upon that question. ‘‘Ad- 
miral Nelson’s fame,” he said, ‘‘ would be coequal with the 
British name; and it would be remembered that he had 
obtained the greatest naval victory upon record, when no 
man would think of asking whether he had been credited 
a baron, a viscount or an earl.” Nelson certainly believed 
that the home honors accordod to him were far less than 
his deserts warrantedl. 

Seventeen days after the battle of Aboukir, or of the 
Nile, as it is sometimes styled, Nelson sailed back to Naples, 
which he reached on the 22d of September. The story of 
the next few months is among the saddest upon record. 
What need is thero now of telling it? Up to that time 
Nelson had known nothing of Lady Hamilton except as of 
a brilliant woman who hated the French, and was over- 
joyed at tidings of any disaster which had befallen them. 
She received him with more than open arms. From this 
time began that illicit intercourse between them which 
forms the one great blot upon the character of Nelson. It 
is useless to endeavor to extenuate it; there is no need of 
effort to exaggerate it. No more need be said than that 
the Court of Naples was utterly profligate, and that Nelson 
and his paramour were not much worse, and certainly no 
better, than those by whom they were surrounded. 

Let us draw a decent vail over the events of the next 
two years. If it were lifted, the character of Nelson 
would be blackened by many a thing which we would 
gladly wish had never been put upon record, notably that 
of the judicial murder of Prince Francesco Caraccioli, 
from the infamy of which no special pleading can free the 
memory of Nelson and of Lady Hamilton. Southey, who 
everywhere wishes to think tho best of Nelson, does not 
attempt to shield him here. He writes, sternly and sor- 
rowfully : ‘‘ Here, also, a faithful historian is called upon 
to pronounce & severe and unqualified cendemnation of 
Nelson’s conduct, . . . Lady Hamilton had the most de- 
voted attachment to the Neapolitan Court, and the hatred 
which she felt against those whom she regarded as its en- 
emies made her at this time forget what was due to the 
character of her sex, as well as of her country. ... 
Doubtless the British admiral seemed to himself to be 
acting under a rigid sense of justice; but to all other per- 
sons it was obvious that he was influenced by an infatu- 
ated attachment—a baneful passion, which destroyed his 
domestic happiness, and now, in a second instance, stained 
ineffaceably his public character.” 

Late in the Autumn of 1800, Nelson returned to Eng- 
land, after an absence of three years. Within three 
months there was a formal separation between him and 
his wife. Lady Hamilton was his known paramour; and 
her venerable husband, now lapsing into second child- 
hood, seems to havo accepted the situation, and indeed 
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rather to have prided himself upon it. It is a sad 
story ; perhaps the less we know of.it the better is it 
for us. 

About this time the Northern Powers, Russia, Den- 
mark and Sweden, entered upon an alliance to uphold 
each other in maintaining the rights of neutral States upon 
the ocean ; or, as Southey expresses it, ‘‘ They formed a 
confederacy for making Englund resign her naval rights.” 
The naval force of this confederation was considerable. 
The Danes had 23 ships-of-the-line, 31 frigates, and many 
smaller vessels ; the Swedes had 18 ships-of-the-line, 14 
frigates and sloops, and 74 galleys and smaller vessels ; 
the Russians had 82 szsil-of-the-line and 40 frigates. All 
of this formidable force would in all likelihood come into 
alliance with France in the war which seemed at hand. 

The British Government saw its peril, and undertook 
prompt measures to break up the confederation. A fleet 
was sent to the Baltic. Everybody supposed that Nelson 
would be placed at the head of it; but red-tape influence 
was in the ascendency, and Sir Hyde Parker, a rather 
stupid admiral, was placed in command, Nelson being 
second to him. After all, Sir Hyde had sense enough to 
know that Nelson was in every way his superior, and left 
matters pretty much in his hands. The story of the at- 
tack upon Copenhagen is one which cannot be told at 
length. The Danes refused to surrender their fleet ; and 
Nelson undertook to destroy or capture it, notwithstand- 
ing it was under the shelter of strong land batteries. The 
action began two hours before noon on April 2d, 1801, and 
lasted for five hours, The Danish force was practically 
annihilated. This action was fought upon Good Friday. 
Nelson thought it the severest one in which he had ever 
b2en engaged. The loss of the English, in killed and 
wounded, was 953; that of the Danes, inclading prison- 
ers, was about 6,000. The result of all was the breaking 
up of the Northern Confederacy. Perhaps this would not 
have taken place had not the Czar Paul of Russia been 
murdered, and his son Alexander succeeded to the throne. 

For this operation, honorable, perhaps, to Nelson as a 
commander, but disgraceful to Great Britain as a nation, 
Nelson was made a viscount ; ‘‘an inadequate mark of re- 
ward,” says Southey, ‘‘for services so splendid, and of 
such paramount importanca to the dearest interests of 
England. Thera was, however, some prudence in dealing 
out honors to him step by step ; had he lived long enough, 
he would have fonght his way up toadukedom.” Ho had, 
indeed, been made a duke after a fashion. The King of 
Naples made him Duke of Bronté, and gave him a consid- 
erable estate in Sicily. The title Bront, ‘* Thunder,” 
greatly pleased the admiral, and he was wont to sign his 
name as *‘ Nelson and Bronté.” 

Poor old Sir William Hamilton wrote a curious letter to 
Nelson not long after the battle of Copenhagen: ‘* We can 
only expect, what we know well, and often said before, that 
Nelson was, is, and to the last will ever be, the first. 
Emma did not know whether she was on her head or heels ; 
in such a great hurry to tell your great news that she 
could utter nothing but tears of joy and tenderness. ... 
All the company wero mad with joy; but I am sure that 
no one really rejoiced more at heart than I did. I have 
lived too long to have felt ecstasies. But, with calm re- 
fiection, I felt for my friend having got to the very summit 
of glory—the ne plus ultra / that he has had another oppor- 
tunity of rendering his country the most important ser- 
vice, and manifesting again his judgment, his intrepidity, 
and hwmunity.” Sir William had overpassed the years of 
threeseore-and-ten. Perhaps he did not care that tho 
Siren with whom he had been so discreditably connected, 
and who now bore his name, was the paramour of his 


friend, as she had been of himself, of his nephew, and of 
several others. 

A kind of European peace was patched up by the treaty 
of Amiens, and Nelson went back to England. He par- | 
chased an estate at Milton, where he expected to pass his 
days with his friends, the Hamiltons. His various pen- 
sions and half-pay amounted to £3,400 a year ; of this, 
£1,800 hand been assigned to his wife, £350 were made 
over to the widow of a brother and her children, and there 
was £500 a year to be paid as interest upon borrowed 
money, so that his net income was very moderate. 

The peace of Amiens was of short duration. War broke 
out again in the Spring of 1803, and Nelson was appointed 
commander of the Mediterranean flect. Just before this 
Sir William Hamilton had died. ‘‘ He expired,” says 
Southey, “in his wife’s arms, holding Nelson by the hand, 
and in almost his last words left her to his protection ; 
calling him his dearest friend—the most virtuous, loyal 
and truly brave character he had ever known.” In the 
codicil to his will are the words, ‘‘God bless him, and 
shame on those who do not say Amen.” Could the poor 
old man have known that his yife was the mother and 
Nelson the father of a child living with them, and known 
as Horatin Nelson Thompson ? Let us pry no further into 
these household mysteries. Sir William’s retiring pension 
of £1,200 a year died with him. His wife was left desti- 
tute, except for what Nelson could give her. 

For two years Nelson communded the Mediterranean 
fleet, being especially engaged in the blockade of Toulon. 
But in spite of his unceasing vigilance, the French vessels 
got out early in January, 1805, and were shortly joined by 
the Spanish squadron off Cadiz. Whither they were 
bound, no one then knew. We now know what were tho 
vast designs of Bonaparte. His pirpose was to mislead 
the English into dividing their fleet, sending the squadrons 
into different waters, and then the combined French and 
Spanish squadrons were to return to European seas, and 
convoy the boats which were to carry an army for the in- 
vasion of England. He reckoned that if, for eight-and- 
forty hours, he could hold the narrow sens which girdle 
the British Isles, the invasion of England would become 
an accomplished fact. 

The West Indies seemed to Nelson to be the immediate 
destination of the Franco-Spanish fleet. Thither he 
turned his course, buf found tbat he had been misled. 
Backward and forward he traversed the broad Atlantic, 
until, at length, he got something like sure tidings of the 
whereabouts of the enemy. They had put back again, 
and had entered the Bay of Cadiz, whence they would be 
likely to come out before Jong. He took up a post where 
they could no longer elude him. | 

On the evening of the 20th of October, 1805, he came 
fairly in view of the enemy, drawn up in line of battle off 
Cape Trafalgar. The opposing forces were not very un- 
equal. Nelson had twenty-seven ships-of-the-line and four 
frigates ; the enemy had thirty-three ships-of-the-line and 
seven frigates ; but these vessels were considerably larger, 
and carried more guns, 

We do not undertake to describe the battle of Trafalenr. 
The result every one knows. The mighty fleet of tho 
enemy was annihilated at a blow, and England stood nn- 
disputed mistress of the seas. But we must try to pre- 
sent something like a picture of Nelson upon this last day 
of his life. At daybreak of the 21st he went upon deck, 
scanned the position of the enemy, and gave directions for 
the order of attack, which was to be made in two lines, one 
under his own immediate command, the other under that of 
Collingwood. He then went into his cabin and wrote down 
a formal prayer for victory : ‘‘ May the great God, whom J 
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worship, grant to my country, and for the benefit of 
Europe in general, a great and glorious victory, and may 
no misconduct tarnish it. ... [commit my life to Him 
‘that made me, and may His blessing alight on my endeav- 
ors for serving my country faithfully. ‘To Him I resign 
myself, and the good cause which is intrusted me to de- 
fend.” 

The fleet of the enemy now lay about ten miles dis- 
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try my adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson ; and 
I desire that she will in future use the name of Nelson 
only. ... My relations it is needless to mention ; they 
will of course be amply provided for.” 

He was confident of achieving a glorious victory, and 
was sure that at least twenty of the enemy’s vessels 
would be captured. Then he hoisted his famous battle 
signal—‘‘ England expects every man to do his duty.” 
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tant. While his own vessels were bearing down, Nelson 
wrote a notable paper. In it he commended “Emma 
Hamilton, widow of the Right Honorable Sir William 
Hamilton,” and recited the various services which she had 
rendered, ‘‘ without receiving any reward... . Could I 
have rewarded these services, I would not now call upon 
my country; but as that has not been in my power, I 
leave her, therefore, as a legacy to my King and country, 
that they will give her an ample provision to maintain her 
rank in life, I also leave to the beneficence of my coun- 


The action fairly began at ten minutes after noon. For 
some reason, and in spite of the remonstrances of his offi- 
cers, he displayed upon his breast the insignia of the vari- 
ous orders which he had won. It was well known that 
sharpshooters were posted in the enemy’s rigging, and 
these stars would make him a conspicuous mark, An 
hour afterward he was struck in the shoulder by a musket- 
ball, fired from the mizzen-top of the vessel with which 
he was engaged, at a distance of not more than fifteen 
yards, The bullet, fired from above, passed downward, 
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and he fell, exclaiming to Captain Hardy: ‘‘ They have 
done for me at last—my backbone is shot through.” He 
was carried down into the cockpit, already crowded with 
wounded. It needed but brief examination to evince that 
his wound was mortal, but the fact was carefully con- 
cealed from his crew. 

For an hour and a quarter more, while his life was fast 
ebbing away, the battle went on. Every now and then a 
shout announced that one vessel after another had struck 
its flag. Then Hardy came down, and Nelson asked: 
‘*How goes the day with us?’ He was told that ten of 
the enemy 
had struck, = —~~ 
but that five | 


done my duty!” By-and-by he said to the chaplain, “I 
have not been a great sinner. . . . Remember that I leave 
Lady Hamilton and my daughter, Horatia, as a legacy to 
my country.” Then, after a pause, he murmured some- 
thing only partly intelligible; but these words were audi- 
ble, repeated several times : ‘‘ Thank God, I have done my 
duty !” Such were his last words. He died at half-past 
four, three hours and a quarter after having received his 
wound, at the age of three weeks more than forty-seven 
years, 

The British loss in the battle of Trafalgar was 1,587. 
That of the 
Spaniards 
was never 


an hour more passea, when Hardy again came down, 
with news that the victory was complete ; he thought that 
fourteen or fifteen of the enemy’s vessels had been taken. 
‘That is well,” said Nelson; ‘‘but I bargained for 
twenty.” He then gave orders that anchor should be cast. 
His public duty had been performed to the full; and 
with faltering lips he spoke at brief intervals of his private 
wishes: ‘‘Don’t throw me overboard ; let me be buried 
by my parents, unless the King should order otherwise. 
. Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton. . . . Kiss me, 
Hardy. . . . Now I am aatisfied. Thank God, I have 
Vol. X., No. 5 —40. . 
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pain, he re- |= = ernment gavo 
plied: ‘‘So = = out that he 
great that I | had commit- 
wish I was = ted suicide, 
dead; yet,”he .|— = ———— in order to 
added faintly, escape being 
“one would E tried by ‘ 
like to livea —— court-martial. 
little longer, STROKE OAR. —‘‘ HE TURNED, HOWEVER, WITH EXCELLENT GRACE, TO SALUTE A FASHIONABLY- Mr. Southey 
too.” Almost DRESSED, MIDDLE-AGED LADY. — SEE NEXT PAGE. Bays, but with- 


out any satisfactory grounds : ‘‘There is every reason to 
believe that the tyrant, who never acknowledged the loss 
of the battle of Trafalgar, added Villeneuve to the numer- 
ous victims of his murderous policy.” 

England was fully sensible of the mighty services which 
Nelson had rendered toher. To him no rewards could be 
given, beyond a public funeral and a tomb in St. Paul's. 
But public munificenee was showered upon his family. 
His elder brother, the Rev. William Nelson, was made an 
earl, with a grant of £6,000 a year, and permission to in- 


herit the Italian dukedom of Bronté, Each of his two 
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sisters received a grant of £10,000 ; and £100,000 was voted 
by Parliament for the purchase of an estate. But no at- 
tention was given to that dying request which lay nearest 
to the heart of Nel-on. Whether Goverument should have 
made provision for Lady Hamilton, may be an open ques- 
‘ tron. Certuinly the reverend earl, who, but for Nelson, 
would never have been more than an obscure clergyman, 
should not, in common decency, have utterly n-glected 
Emma Hamilton and the daughter of that dead brother. 
But he did so. The poor woman retired to France, where 
she died in 1815, in want and misery. Horatia Nelson be- 
came the wife of Mr. Ward, a poor clergyman. She lived 
almost to within our own times; and a few years ago a 
small public subscription was raised for the maintenance 
of her destitute children. ° 


PRETTY PUSS. 


TuE slightest of pouts on the softest of lips 

Of a little red mouth with its smiles in eclipse— 
The least little Mash under eyelids half shut, 

The least little beat of the least little foot— 

Like the thrill of the tigress preparing to spring 
Seem to hint that my Mabol is not quite the thing 


I wish I was back in tho hansom for choice; ce 
Shall I fight, or, like Niobe, lift up my voice ? 

Own my conduct was vile—but I’ve done that before— 
Pray forgiveness, and never offend any more, 

Or brazen it out? ‘“ Yes,I trifled with Jane, 

And 1 flirted with Fan—and I mean to again.” 


Tableau! But I'll keep on this side of the table— 
There’s certainly something that’s cal-like in Mabel; 

If stroked the right way you get plenty of purr, 

But claws, I’ve a fancy, lie hid in the fur; 

And she looks at this moment as prompt to assail 

As the Celt who begged some one to tread on his tail. 


It’s perplexing. I wish I was back in the cab— 
There's something infernally cat-like in Mab! 


STROKE OAR. 


** Non sum qualis eram/"" This with a long-drawa sigh 
aud a petulant shrug of the shoulders, as John Darell walked 
across the piazza of the Grand Union Hotel. 

By this line of Latin, John wished to tell himself that he 
was not what he used to be; in other words, that he had in 
many respects deterioratd. And this was not an impulse 
born of the moment, bat a conviction which forced itself 
upon him every hour of the day. 

‘*T was once a square boy,” he went on, this time with 
utter disregard of the classics; ‘‘ but nov——” 

**Ah, Mr. Darell !’ 

The gentloman’s reverie was rudely broken in upon, and 
by the woman, of all others, he was most anxious to avoid. 
He turned, however, with excellent grace, to salute a fash- 
ionably-dressed, middle-aged lady, and to take in his 
hand, for a second or less, a fat little palm, from whose fat 
little fingers diamonds seemed to protrude as a matter of 
course. 

‘‘And you were going straight past me,” continued the 
lady, with well-feiyned annoyaxce. 

**Quite unintertioually, as you must be aware,” replied 
John, his eyes dropping in spite of himself as he gave ut- 
terance to this social whopper ; ‘‘but I thought you were 
always to be found at the Clarendon ?” 

‘“‘Not this year,” said Mrs. Drummond. ‘Ray and I 
both thought we should like to make a change.” And 
now the lady looked sharply at her companion. ‘‘And then, 
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too, one has to accommodate oneself to one’s traveling conm- 
pauions. Lord Denham prefers the Grand Union.” 

The most skillful physiognomist could have discovered 
no change in the young gentleman’s countenance; all 
that was noble and vital in the moral and spiritual man 
sprang to the rescue, add, with a smile which had neither 
wounded pride nor a sign of a sore heart in it, he said, 
simply: 

‘‘Present my regards to @fiss Ray, please ;” and Joha 
moved a step or two away. ‘‘ Our boys are off for practice, 
Mrs. Drummond, and it is quite time I joined them. Good- 
morning.” 

‘*Come in some evening, sociably, do, and have a game 
of whist ; Ray plays just as well as she used td, and Lord 
Denham is exceediugly fond of whist.” 

‘‘Thank you, and au revoir /” Darell replied, the smils 
deepening ; and as ha went his way, Mrs. Drummond feit 
that her arrows had fallen short of their mark ; and worse 
than this, John Darell had laughed at her. 

‘‘Stroke oar” had an added impetus that morning. It 
had never done its work so thorougnly, and bets ran high 
tor the X. Club. Darell scarcely heard the cheers and 
compliments of the spectators ; he bathed and made his 
toilet with unusual dispatch, and then sauntered away into 
the woods to think. To a manly man like John Darell, 
such a position was most mortifying. One year ago this 
very month, Ray Drummond was his promised wife. Then 
he was the anticipated possessor of half a million. The 
day before his death—and the last week of John Darell's 
stuy in Saratoga—his old grandfather had made anotler 
will, leaving this handsome property to charity. Such 
news travels fast, and before John could have an oppor- 
tunity of conveying this iatelligence to his promised bride 
and her family, he received the following pithy communi- 
cation ; 

“MR. DARELL.— Dear Si: We are informed, by unquestionable 
authority, that your prospects for the future are irremediably 
ruined. While we sympathize with your misfortune, we must at 
the same time protect our own interests by annulling the engage 
ment at present existing between you and our daughter  Tru:t- 
ing you will find the disappointment but temporary, and many 


joys awaiting you in the future, Ray joins with us in wishing sin- 
cerely, etc. Your friend, AGNES DRUMMOND.” 


In his wooded retreat on the borders of the beautiful Sar- 
atoga Lake, Darell read this letter for the thousandth time. 
He recalled the many unsuccessful attempts he had made 
to see the girl who had once professed such devoted love, 
and the letters he had written, to which no answers had 
been returned ; and now, instead of replacing the note ia 
his memorandum-book, he tore it into inch bits, and 
watched the pieces float away from him. 

‘‘There goes the last reminder of the past,”’ he ex- 
claimed, as the wind bore away the final bit of tinted 
paper; ‘‘and here goes for a little game of quits. I have 
played the réle of heart-broken lover to my entire satisfac- 
tion, and now for a change of programme, Mrs. Dran- 
mond is kind enough to name it whist—whist it shall be !” 

To some men a change of character is as easy as a change 
of clothes—not so to John Darell, Nature had endowed 
him with great steadfastness; he was a most orthodox 
lover. ‘‘ Once in love,” with him, was “‘ always in love ” ; 
and, though obliged to feel that the passion had been en- 
tirely on one side, he could no more have stopped lov- 
ing his unworthy mistress than he could have stoppcd 
breathing. ; 

The very next evéning Jobn Darell lounged with a mo- 
cive on the Grand Union piazza. He was soon the centre 
of a lively group; Miss R——, a sprightly little blonde, 
had him by the arm, and John, all gullantry and attention, 
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became aware that a pair of prying eyes were looking at 

the apparent flirtation in wonder. 

_ nis was his opportunity. With a smile on his hand- 
some face, he approached his dbéte noir, Mrs. Drummond, 

and in the most fashionably indifferent manner passed the 

compliments of the evening. 

‘* Ray and Lord Denhum have just gone to Congress 
Hall. Iam very sorry,” said the lady. ‘I have no doubt 
they will both be disappointed, for we have spoken so 
much of you to Lord Denhan, that he really has some 
curiosity to see you. You know all Englishmen take great 
interest in our national athletic sports,” she continued, as 
if conscious of having gone a step too far. 

‘‘I wonder if you are aware, Mrs. Drummond, what a 
fine compliment you have paid our mother-country ?” in- 
quired John, his face all aglow with fun. 

‘‘Indeed, no,” said the lady, wonderingly. 
kindness to point it out to me, I beg of you.” 

** With pleasure,” replied Darell. ‘* What greater praise 
can be siven a country than such a tribute as yours—the 
ability of old England to keep alive in the hearts of aged 
men like Lord Denham a love of national sports ?” 

John was begiuning to enjoy his new character. This 
was the firat time he had ever seen Mrs. Drummond change 
color. The words she wanted would not come, and before 
she could recover from her unusual loss of equilibrium 
her tormentor continued : 

‘‘Did you not say my lord enjoyed whist also? I 
should be delighted to accept your invitation to play with 
him, or, rather, against him, any evening this week my 
lord may please to be disengaged.” 

‘*I believe he is wishing for some one to-night,” said the 
lady, still disconcerted. ‘‘ Would this evening be agree- 
able to you ?” 

** Perfectly ;” and just then the subject of their remarks, 
a feeble old gentleman, short of stature, and of most di- 
minutive appearance both physically and intellectually, 
approached the group. 

‘*Allow me, Lord Denham, to make you acquainted 
with Mr. Darell, a friend of ours, and stroke oar of the X. 
Club,” said Mrs. Drummond, in her politest manner. 

‘‘ My lord ” was inclined to be patronizing, but this did 
not annoy hiscompanion. He tried to keep his eyes from 
wandering to the other end of the piszza, where Ray, her 
regal beauty made more regal by black silk and diamonds, 
stood quite alone. John knew she had seen him, and on 
that account had come no further with her aged lover. 

My lord expressed himself quite delighted with the idea 
of a social whist-party, and suggested that Ray should be 
notified of the intention. 

*¢ Allow me,” said John, rising ; and in a moment more 
he stood by the side of the woman who had jilted him, 
and the woman he loved best in all the world. ‘‘ My lord 
requests, Miss Drummond, that you join our party for a 
game of whist, and that I escort you to your parlor,” he 
said, in the low, earnest tones with which she was familiar. 

A very pale face and a pair of blanched lips were turned 
for a second beseechingly toward him; then the owner of 
them said, with a slight, nervous laugh: 

‘‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Darell, but you camo so un- 
expectedly upon me, that you quite frightened me ;” and 
then, after a pause: ‘Lord Denham seems unusually 
fickle this evening. I thought he had quite decided to 
spend the remainder of the evening with some friends at 
the Clurendon.” 

Bulwer says ‘‘ that the great aim of a philosopher is to 
reconcile every disadvantage with some counterbalance of 
good. Where he cannot create this, he should imagine it.” 


This theory John had theoretically indorsed, It seemed 


‘Have the 


to him, however, as he felt once more the light hand of 
the woman he so ardently loved on his arm, that even 
with the great disadvantages of his position, there was a 
counterbalance of good which he would not be obliged to 
imagine. 

He was sure now, for the first time, that Ray Drnmmond 
had fully reciprocated his passion, and that she loved him 
at present with an intensity equal to his own. 

Lord Denham chose Ray for his partner, but Darell in- 
sisted upoa an observance of rules, and, after cutting, the 
old gentleman had to be satistied with a vis-a-vis in the 
person of his prospective mother-in-law. 

Juho thought he saw a smile on Ray’s pale face as she 
changed her seat, and he was sure it deepened as the play 
went on. My lord grew fidgety. With all his skill, and 
the skill of his purtner, they were disgracefully beaten, 
and the fifth game, which finished the evening's amuse- 
ment, found John and Ray still victorious, 

*“*T shall bet on your club, Mr. Darell,” said my lord, as 
he leaned back in his chair at the conclusion of the game, 
‘‘And I should think you would be successful in any gamo 
you started to win. Americans do hold on so !” this last 
more to himself than to his companions. 

‘‘We may have learned some fair lessons, Lord Den- 
ham.” replied Darell, stealing a glance at Ray, whose face 
Was now crimson ; ‘‘for you will doubtless agree with me 
that we have had a most excellent teacher in persevering, 
thorough-going old England.” 

My lord extended his hand cordially, and then and there 
forgave his antagonist. John did not offer to touch the 
ladies’ hands at parting, though he longed—and hated 
himeelf for longing—to take Ray’s hand in his. He had 
conquered Mrs. Drummond and mystified Ray. There 
had been nothing in his munner to indicate the existence 
of any feeling. ‘That he was sure of. Now he would keep 
his distance, and while aware that Ray had not changed, 
he would offer no obstacle to her marriage with ng object 
of her and her mother’s ambition. 

He had beaten Mrs. Drummond with her own wanponies : 
but why she should have assailed him af all under tho 
circumstances was a profound mystery. Even though Ray 
was lost to him, he was, nevertheless, for her own suke 
and the desire he felt for her future happiness, devoutly 
thankful that Mrs. Drummond was only her stepmother. 

The day before the regatta, and it seemed as if half Sar- 
atoga was on a visit to the borders of the Jake. The boust- 
houses were besieged by young ladies, all eager to have a 
look at the young men who were to participate in tho next 
day’s race. Ray Drummond drove out with a gay party. 
My lord remained on his sofa, husbanding his resourccs 
for the regatta proper. 

Darell, who had been reading in his pleasant little room, 
saw the party descend from the carriage and approach tlie 
house, Quicker than lightning, he resolved upon a desper- 
ate experiment. Hischunm, who understood the situation, 
was beside him. Darell sprang and locked the door. 

‘‘That party will want to come in here and look around,” 
he whispered to his friend. ‘* You go out, and after a 
little contrive to draw them away a safe distance ; then tell 
Miss Drummond, as a secret, you understand, that your 
stroke oar has met with a serious accident, and you are 
anxious the other clubs should not hear of it. Say that I 
am unconscious, and be suré to add that I am alone.” 

Darell threw himself upon the bed, and his chum, glad 
to do a service for a friend whose love complications he 
had been long interested in, unlocked the door, and with 
a long face approached the party. It was a difficult 
matter to carry out the programme as Darell had arranged ; 
but Fate or Providence, or perhaps Chance, came to the 
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rescue, and our manoeuvrer found himself for a moment 
alone with Ray. 

‘‘ Don’t think it strange, please," he said, and the rascal’s 
voice really trembled, ‘‘ that I do not invite you all into 
the house; but our stroke oar, Mr. Darell—I believe you 
are acquainted with him ——” 

‘* Yes, oh, yes!” interrupted Ray; ‘‘ what about him ?” 

‘*He met with a serious accident this morning, and we 
are waiting for the final opinion of the physician before 
letting it leak out. You know a person may be uncon- 
scious a long time, and then rally, and be almost as well 
as before it happened ; and, again, he may-——” 

‘‘May die, do you mean to tell me ?” said Ray. 
is with him now ?” 

‘‘ He is quite alone.” 

For a moment Ray stood irresolute, then she said : 

‘‘Go and take care of those people, and don’t let them 
know where I am, if you can help it ;” and in a second 
more the door of the club-house opened and shut, and Ray 
Drummond was alone with the man she had jilted. 

‘‘Ob, John, John!” she sobbed; ‘‘is it thus we meet 
again ?” A warm hand pressed his forehead, warm lips 
touched his cheek, 


‘* Who 
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**Oh, if he only knew ! 
find out !” 

‘‘Find out what, Ray ?” and a very loving and a very 
sensible pair of eyes looked up into her own, and then a 
strong hand detained her, and, before the imposition was 
discovered, she had shown him all that was in her heart. 

Then John told her of his desperate experiment, caused 
by his all-absorbing Jove, and promised never to do it 
again, if she would forgive him. 

I dare not tell you whether his club won or not the next 
day, but I do know that on that oceasion John had but 
one trouble ; owing to the paucity of clothes worn at the 
regatta, he had no buttonhole to tuck Ray’s flowers in ; 
but they were fresh for the evening’s ball, and his Ray was 
the belle of the evening. 


Perhaps he will die, and never 


THE KNIGHTING OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 


Epwarp IIL, pursued by Philip of France, knew that 
when once he had crossed the River Somme, the cavalry 
would be sent forward to harass his march ; so he stopped 
at a place called Cressy. He selected a good position, a 
gently sloping hill, topped by a thick wood ; there he 

drew up his men. The wood cov- 
at ee ered their rear, and on the flanks 
Ts he dug deep ditches. The ground 
he stood on had been part of his 
mother’s dowry; he let his men 
know that, and thereby stimulated 
their determination to hold it. 
The Prince of Wales, called the 
Black Prince, from the color of 
his mail, the flower of European 
chivalry as long as he lived, who 
was now only in his seventeenth 
year, commanded the first line, 
having two old earls to help him ; 
this was his first battle. Two 
other earls commanded the second 
line, and the King himself com- 
manded the reserve. Each of the 
three lines contained about the 
same relative proportions of bill- 
men, men-at-arms and archers; 
the Jatter arm constituted nearly 
half of the whole force. 

The French came on eagerly, 
secure of their victory. Philip 
was only afraid that Edward would 
escape him. He winded his whole 
army in his hurry to overtake the 
English ; and they were so excited 
that, when the front was ordered 
to halt, and stood still, it was 
pushed forward by the rear right 
up to the English front. Philip 
galloped about madly, and at last 
got a sort of half order estab- 
lished ; he, too, divided his army 
into three lines. 

The English had been sitting 
down in the ranks, quietly eating 
their dinners, and watching tho 
surging sea of perspiring French- 
men down below ; but their prac- 
ticed eyes saw the graduul restora- 
tion of order, and they jumped 
up and handled their weapons. 
Philip put foremost fifteen thor- 
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THE KNIGHTING OF THE BLACK PRINCE.—‘‘ NEVER DID KNIGHT MORE ROYALLY RECEIVE FEE ACCOLADE.” 


sand of his Genoese bowmen. They had had a taste of 
English fighting before, and at first they confined them- 
selves, as a weapon of attack, to yelling discordantly. Then, 
when they came near enough, they commenced in good 


earnest to discharge their bolts. The English archers. 


waited their time ; then, when the signal was given, after 
their wont, each one stepped forward one pace, and drew 
his bow to his ear. From this moment cloth-yard shafts 
snowed upon the Genoese, Their cumbrous and ill-jointed 
armor was pierced. They flung down their crossbows and 
fled precipitately. Philip was enraged ; he cried : ‘* Kill 
me the scoundrels, for they stop up our road without any 
reason !”” The French knights did this, and cut down the 
Genoese as they came back. 

Meanwhile the English were pressing forward, and 
began to pick off the French knights as they struggled up 
the hill, over the down-trodden Genoese. A perfect con- 
fusion ensued, the wounded horses plunging madly amid 
the crowds of Genoese; and Welsh and Cornish men, 
armed with dirks, skulked into the mélée, and stabbed the 
dismounted knights. The tumult was at last in some de- 
gree abated. A blind man, the King of Bohemia, com- 
manded in the front of Philip’s army ; he requested his 
squires to lead him into the thickest of the fight. They 


ranged themselves thickly around him, and he had knights 
on both hands. Those next him attached hand-reins to 
the bit of his charger, and then they all charged abreast 
upon the Black Prince and his men. Their second line 
supported them close behind, and the prince was very 
hard pressed. The Earl of Warwick sent off a knight at 
full gallop to beseech the King to bring forward the re- 
serve. He was standing at the top of a windmill, study- 
ing the progress of the battle. When the messenger came 
up he said: ‘‘Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so badly 
wounded that he cannot support himself?” ‘‘ Nothing of 
the sort,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but he is in so hot a fight that 
he has great need of your help.” ‘Tell him, then,” an- 
swered the King, ‘to expect no aid from me. Let the 
boy win his spurs; for Iam determined that, if it please 
God, all the glory and honor of this day shall be given to 
him, and to those into whose care I have intrusted him.” 

The prince did win his spurs; he held his ground 
against the fresh men of the French second line, under the 
Duke d’Alengon, and taking up the offensive, beat them 
right back on their reserve. That part of the French army, 
as yet unengaged—for its efforts to pass over the choked 
and narrow ground had been fruitless—was now attacked 
by the heroic boy, They were broken and dispersed. 
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hundred knights, and, English historians say, about thirty 
thousand soldiers, «After the battle the King embraced 
his boy, and said: “Sweet son, you have this day shown 
yourself worthy of your spurs, and the crown for which 
you have go nobly fought God Brant you good perse- 
vcrance!” Never did kuight moro royally receive the 
ace lade. 


— ee 
A RACE FOR LIFE; Or, THE JUNGLE OF 
SATPOORA, 
By Hi. D. SMITH, U.S.R.M, 
T was up the Taptee River, which empties 


2 4\ ite muddy waters into the Gulf of Cam- 
| bay, that I met with an adventure which, 


pouches from my shoulders, loaded my fowling-piece, one 
barrel of which was rifled, and, jumping into the dingy, 
was closely followed by Bob, who carried a heavy double. 
barreled Manton, 

“Keep your eyes open,” shouted the firat lnff, a8 we 
shoved off, ‘or the Sepoys will make a couple of vacan- 
cies with far less ceremony than the Examining Board at 


Five minutes afterward wo were standing on the muddy 
bank, the boat returned to the Slingaree, leaving us to 
roam at pleasure. . 

As I before remarked, the game abounded ; bird after 
bird was knocked over, with the keen zest of & sportsman 
long debarred from the amusement hig heart craves for, 
dian, when the Vertical rays of 
the sun warned us to seek shelter, In our wanderings 
from point to point we had imperceptibly increased our 


I think, I shall remember as long as I 
live. It was during the height of the 
Sepoy rebellion, when the burning plains 
of India were drenched with the blood of 
brave men, ‘fair women and innocent children, Talk about 
the cruelty of English officers blowing the mutineers from 
the muzziles of their field artillery! The fate was too good 
for the copper-colored, treacherous butchers, It is very 


Wife outraged, and then hacked to pieces before your eyes ; 
your children disemboweled, and danghters reserved for 


mangosteen, the golden banana.or refreshing pineapple. 
the licentious embraces of some besotted despot ! 


Skirting the reedy marsh, which was covered with mud 


characteristics of tropical verdure, 
Banian-trees of immense size towered on high, mingled 
with the mango, cocoanut and beetur., Creepers and vine 


of such @ thing as civil war in our own boasted land. Ah, trailers, covered with scarlet flowers, hung in festoons 


Well, it is all over with now, Many a brave fellow and 
valned shipmate ‘sleeps that sleep which ‘knows no 
Waking,” and I am well up on the list of commanders, 
with plenty of gray hairs, a few Scars, and the stump of 
my left arm, which was clipped at Fort Tisher, to remind 
me of “‘the bubble reputation.” 

We had heard on several occasions of the beauties of the 
Bcenery ashore bordering along the banks of the Taptee, 
Which skirted the high, picturesque hills of Satpoora, verg- 
ing in point of altitude to mountains, 

There was no garrison of troops near, and such was the 
unsettled state of tho country, the great danger of rnn- 
hing foul of wandering bands of marauders, that both 
officers and men were deterred from going on shore. 

But the epicurean tastes of our worthy captain finally 
overcame the judgment and caution which wag character- 
istic of the man, Thousands of delicious reed-birds 
abounded along the reedy marsh which lay between the 
river and the hills, wild hogs and cattle roamed through 
the jungle, while the far-famed golden pheasants finttered 
through the mango-bushes with an air truly tantalizing, 
Our worthy commander, in a long-drawn sigh, expressed a 
Wish for a brace of the noblo birds ; the second lieutenant 
of marines, Bob Travis (he sleeps now, poor fellow, in a 
Shallow grave, hastily scooped beneath a spreading pal- 
metto on Sullivan’s Island) and myself volunteered, We 
were both ardent sportsmen, and, with & faint show of 
resistance, the offer was accepted, 

The Stingaree was anchored about midway of the Stream, 


**Halloo, Jack |” shouted my companion, in a voice that 
would have astonished a battalion. «* What the deuce do 
you call this 9” 

I hastened forward in the direction my shipmate had 
taken, while the echoes of his summons rumbled thronch 
the rocky cliffs, dying away in the gloomy recesses of the 
Jungle, 


temple, the first I had ever Seen, and with no little curiosity 
I procceded to examine the curiously carved remnants of 
stone, relics of 9 bygone and almost forgotten age, 


my left, where the jungle, dark and sombre, frowned in 
solemn silence, Crouching behind a pepur-bush, I beheld 


noticed a long-barreled musket, along which his snakish 
eyes Were glancing with an expression by far too expres- 
sive to be mistaken. 

“Jump for your life, Bob! T Whispered. “Follow 
me!” and with a single bound I sprang behind a huge 
block of granite, 

Lob, like a sensible mariner as he Was, did not stop to 


- 
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ask the why or wherefore, buf with an agility very com- , 


mendable to the corps, followed close in my tracks, while 
I dashed forward, I knew not whither. 

A broken archway of stone, the approach to which was 
80 narrow a8 only to allow one of us to pass at a time, 
afforded the only visible place of refuge. We took pos- 
session of it, sank tocover behind a large block of granite, 
which formed a rest for our guns; at the same instant a 
sudden yell ascended, from the dense, interlaced branches 
of the jungle, which made my flesh creep, clean fure and 
aft. 

A score of tawny devils sprang suddenly into life, some 
clothed in fluttering rags of brilliant hues, others nearly 
naked, but all well armed with swords, tulwars and fire- 
arms, The entire absence of uniform proclaimed them at 
once to be the guerrillas of India—otherwise known as 
Pinduroons, 

Their leader, a hnge Mahratta, shouted to his followers 
to support him as he thrust the tall jungle-grass aside, 
disdaining all concealment. He paid the full penalty of 
his rashness by receiving the conical ball of my rifle. The 
fellow threw up his arms, turned half round, falling heav- 
ily to the earth, 

A rattling volley of musket-balls pattered aronnd us, a 
yell of vengeance burst from the Pindaroons’ throats, but 
they wisely refrained from risking another encounter, con- 
tenting themselves with the fact that their prey was before 
them, run to earth. 

The sun poured down with fearful intensity, but we 


dared not relax our vigilance for 1 moment. We had 


crafty foes to deal with. 

Hungry, thirsty and tired, Bob and myself lay side by 
side, watching the sun slowly descend the western arch of 
heaven, occasionally wondering whether our long absence 
from the Stingaree had as yet given rise to any alarm in 
the minds of our brother officers. 

What would not I have given fora glass of iced winve ! 
out there was no tattywallah to drench the hot mattings 
and cool the air, no punkahb, no noisy hubble-bubble ; but, 
stretched on the hot earth, sbading the slanting rays of 
the sun from our eyes, with our cheeks pressed against 
the bntts of our guns, we watched the narrow pass before 
us, while the shadows increased in length, and from the 
jungle came the howl of the jackals, the harsh croak of 
cannibal birds, and the shrill bark of a pariah dog. 

The deep shades of twilight rapidly merged into gloom, 
relieved here and there by fireflies, as they buzzed noisily 
through the sultry air. 

Under cover of the darkness, Bob reconnoitred the rear 
of our position by making a breach through the crumbling 
wall 

Covered with dust, and bleeding from innumerable 
scratches received from thorns and brambles, he regained 
my side. 

‘‘They imagine they have us safo here, like rats in a 
trap,” he whispered, as ho wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head ; ‘* but we'll teach them a Yankee trick.” = 

And, faith, he did. He was a smart fellow, that samo 
Bob Travis, if he was a marine, 

I omitted to mention that one side of the position we 
held sloped precipitously to the left in the direction of the 
thickot. Bob hal remarked it, and a smile of grim satis- 
faction lit up his features as he bent his face close to mine, 
motioning me to pass through the breach. 

I ob: yed, while he, poising several large stones on the 
edze of the declivity, bade me be ready to make a rush, 

I saw the drift of his plan, and it struck me at once asa 
rood one. I took a hasty giance at the clear, starry heav- 
ens above me, siw the Southern Cross gleaming in all its 


beauty, wondered if I ever would be permitted to gaze at 
the glorious North Star again ; and then came the crashing, 
grinding and pounding of the stones as tney rolled with 
increasing velocity down the hill. 

The bait took at once. A wild, unearthly scream of ven- 
geance rose from the lurking-places of the Pindaroons as 
they spread through the jungle, while we rapidly and 
silently clambered over the impediments in our way, gliding 
toward the marsh in exactly an opposite direction from that 
pursued by our enemies, 

I had taken the bearings as well as I was able, previous 
to starting ; but what with the dark shades of the almost 
impenetrable jungle, bewildered by the rank undergrowth 
and occasional hedges of thorns forcing us to turn aside, 
and even to crawl on our hands and knees, I made but 
& poor ‘‘land fall” when finally we emerged from the 
forest. 

Before us was a narrow strip of hard, firm ground; fur- 
ther on loomed the dark, oozy marsh, while in the distance 
I canght a shimmer of the waters of the Taptee, as the 
strong light of the full moon shone full upon the sluggish 
sheet of water. 

A distant shout, o yell of baffled rage and hate, reached 
our ears as the soft evening breezo swept over the jungle. 
It was a warning not to be mistaken or neglected, so, 
grasping our faithful weapons, which were ready for in- 
stant use, we left the shadow of the jungle, took to the 
narrow strip of earth which bordered the salt marsh, and 
resclutely pressed forward toward the river-bank. 

So far as the Pindaroons were concerned, they did not 
occasion us much uneasiness, for we felt able to cope with 
them, now that there was a fair field before us. Still wo 
did not linger, but advanced at a good round pace, until an 
exclamation from Bob, who as usual brought up tke rear, 
caused me to ‘‘heave to,” and look back in the direction 
from whence we had came 

No wonder Bob turned pale in the ghastly light of the 
moon, and I—well, I may have been a shade or two whiter 
than the marine, At all events, there was good reason 
for it. 

Advancing at a gallop, their bright accoutrements gicam- 
ing in the rays of the moon, were at least a dozen Sowars, 
or privates of a native light cavalry troop, led by a ser- 
goant. The gleam of the silver facings on their uniforms 
was reflected back from the drawn sabres they flourished 
above their heads, while a savage shout escaped them as 
they spurred their jaded steeds to increased efforts. 

‘‘ Now, Bob, we must take a short cut for it, and perhaps 
we may dodge the Sepoys in the marsh. Hurrah! there 
flashes the anchor-light of the Stingaree. Keep your eye 
on that, Bob, my hearty, and now crowd on all sail. Fol- 
low in my wake,” a 

Turning at right angles, we entered the marsh, splashing 
throngh the mud and water, which we sent in showers on 
all sides. Sinking ankle-deep at every step, our progress 
was necessarily slow, but the distance to be traversed was 
shortened by over one-half. 

I was fully aware that we had different men to deal with 
than when we encountered the Pindaroons, The Sepoys 
would follow us to the bitter end. They were brave as they 
were remorseless, 

A sharp volley from their carbines whistled around nus, 
enutting the reeds and sending an increased shower of mud 
and water into the air, but, fortunatelv, no damage was 
done. The next instant, with a lond ‘* Whoop!” the Sc- 
poys spurred their horses into the soft, yielding ooze, where 
they sank to their saddle-girths, 

There was but little opportunity for concealment, tho 
moon revealing every movement with unerring accuracy, 
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I glanced over my shoulder. One Sowar, evidently 
anxious to distinguish himself and gain promotion, had 
outstripped his fellows—in fact, he was within easy pistol- 
range, and gaining every moment. 
At that most critical moment, poor Bob, who had been 
puffing like a grampus from the unusual ocxertions he had 
put forth, gave out entirely, half fainting as he sank to my 
feet. 

‘‘Save yourself, Jack; never mind me. I can do no 
more. Tell mother when——” 

‘Belay your infernal jaw-tackle! Do you think Iam 
one of your 
marines?” I 7 SS 
muttered, as I 
stepped in 
front of him. 

A tall tuft 
of grass par- 
tially shielded 
us from the 
trooper, who 
was coming on 
at a slashing 
gait, consider- 
ing the nature 
of the morass. 
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tempt to evade my grasp. Bob, by this time, had recov- 
ered his feet, but was so weak in his limbs as to be 
almost helpless, I helped him into the saddle, clung on 
to the leathers myself, and away we went, drawing a 
second volley from the incensed Sepoys. 

They were within easy range, but the jerky motions of 
their horses disconcerted their marksmanship—to which 
fact we no doubt owed our lives. 

You may depend my heart gave a leap when I beheld 
the launch paddling in shore with short, nervous strokes. 
The oars had been double-banked, and I could see the cap- 

tain of the 

gun standing 
| in the bows 
with the lock- 
string in his 
| hand. 


I drew to 
one side; the 
hiss of grape 
and canister 
greeted my 
ears with a 
cadence far 
sweeter than 
the music of 


I shall never an orchestra. 
forget that ex- The Sepoys, 
citing tablean. or what was 
I was standing left of them, 
astride of poor were in their 
Bob, catching turn flying for 
my breath, their lives, 
and quieting spurred on by 
my muscles the contents 
before ventur- of the howitzer 
ing to try a4 following 
shot on the them in the 
cavalryman. rear. 

His silver- Well, we 
gray uniform, were saved, 
faced with but I never 
scarlet, gave went sheoting 
evidence of on the Sat- 
hard service. poora Hills 
His dark face again, aad the 
gleamed with captain—so he 
an ominous said—had lost 
expression all taste for 
from beneath pheasants. 

his white hel- 

met, from 

which stream- 

ed a horsehair A P&ERPET- 
plume. His UAL BovugQuEt.' 
long sword- | —A simple 
blade flashed A RACE FOB LIFE. —‘‘ THE SHARP CRACK OF THE RIFLE WAS FOLLOWED BY THE DEATH-CRY me th re) ri | of 
ia: the ancon: OF THE 80WAK, WHO FELL HEADLONG FROM THE SADDLE," covering fresh 


light; the foam-flecked horse, with distended nostrils, 
floundered knee-deep through the quivering mire, while I 
brought my gun to my shoulder, sighting along the rifled 
barrel. The tufted grass waved in the cool night-breeze, 
revealing the glitter of my weapon, but too late for the 
£epoy to escape the doom which foreshadowed him. 

In vain he attempted to make his jaded horse rear and 
receive the bullet intended for the rider. The sharp crack 
-of the rifle was followed by the death-cry of the Sowar, who 
fell headlong from the saddle to die in the slough of the 
morass, The horse, trained by long service, made no at- 


flowers with alum crystallizations is as follows: Make 
baskets of pliable copper wire, and wrap them with 
gauze. Into these tie to the bottom violets, ferns, gera- 
nium leaves—in fact, any flowers but full-blown roses, and 
sink them in a solution of alum of one pound to the gallon 
of water—after the solution has cooled, as their colors will 
then be preserved in their original beauty, and the crystal- 
lized alum will hold faster than if dipped in a hot solu- 
tion. When you have a light covering of distinct crystals 
that cover completely the articles, remove carefully, and 
allow it to drain for twelve hours. 
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HOW HAILSTONES ARE FORGED IN THE CLOUDS. 


By RopertT JAMES Mann, M.D., F.R.C.S,, F.R.A.S., Ete. 


Harm is, in ifs most perfect form, by no means simply 
frozen rain, Under special conditions that sometimes 
present themselves, raindrops are frozen into little bulls 
of hurd ice as they pass throngh very cold regions of 
the air in their fall. In such instances the hail assumes 
the torm of emall round spherules of translucent or abso- 
Intely clear ice, of hcmogeneous texture throughont, and 
with smooth outer surfaces, All that is necessary for tho 
production of hail of this character is that there should be 
rain deposited in a warm upper region of the atmosphere, 
ond that this should have to full through a very cold cur- 
rent of wind beneath. Hail, however, mnch more com- 
monly presents itself as opaque white grains that look like 
Miniature snowballs rather than frozen raindrops. The 
form which is, perhaps, on the whole, most commonly 
seen, an:1 which is familiarly known as sleet, is of this na- 
ture. It consists of small white and opaque bodies, not 
more than one-tenth of on inch across, and not infre- 
quently either soft or hollow within, and incased exter- 
nally with a coating of hard ice, In all snch circumstances 
the hail is primarily and essentially composed of snowflakes 
which have been partially thawed, and then frozen again 
before the liquefaction has been complete. In snch cases 
the snowflukes are primarily deposited in a high and cold 
rezion of the air, and then pass, during their sutsequent 
fall, first throngh a warmer stratum of the atmosphere, 
and then through a very cold current nearer to the 
ground, 

The most superficial consideration of the physical his- 
tory of hail at once brings into prominent notice the re- 
markable fact that, notwithstanding its frozen condition, 
it is much less certainly and absolutely a production of 
Winter than snow. It is capable of occasionally presenting 
itself in the season of Winter; but as a general rule its 
grandest and most impressive manifestations of itself take 
place in warm seasons and climates, rather than when and 
wh: re the reign of Winter has been established. It habit- 
ually waits until the earth is clothed with its garment of 
luxuriant vegetation, and if is quite a freqrent visitant to 
the land of the olive and the vine. It is very common in 
regions that are of quite tropical heats, It is by no means 
a stranger on even the sun-scorched plains of India. Sir 
Joseph Hooker spenks of hail lying as thick beds of ice in 
sheltered nooks of the Sikkim Himalaya, and in the forest 
regions which interveno between the mountains of that 
district and the lower p!ains, Within the present century 
hail has been seen knee-deep in the streets of trbpical Mex- 
ico. It is very common indced in many parts of the sunny 
latitudes of Southern Europe. Thero can bo few observ- 
nnt persons who aro not awaro that the most serious hail- 
storms, even in temperate climates, occur in the seasons of 
Springtide and Summer, rather than in Winter. It will 
be remembered that tho hailstorm which, in 1879, left its 
devastating track in the southwestern precincts of London, 
and which did so much damage at Richmond and Kew, 
presented itsclf there in the approximately midsummer 
month of August. 

Another notable cireumstanco which also stands’ promi- 
nently out in the physical history of hailstorms, goes very 
far to account for the fact that they are so generally preve- 
lent in warm seasons and places, rather than in cold. In 
their most perfect development, they are invariably assc- 
ciated with the occurrence of lightning and thunder. The 
heaviest and most destructive falls cf hail are, indeed, inci- 


dental features in violent thunder-storms, It scarcely ever 
happens that a heavy fall of hail is not immediately pre- 
ceded by lightning and thunder. 

The ordinary forms of hail which are precipitated ia 
connection with thunder-showers in most temperate 
countries, fall upon the ground with a sharp rittle, 
which indicates the frozen solidity of the hailstcnes, 
but which is nevertheless quite innocent of all mis- 
chievous effects, The size of each hailstone is, in snch 
circumstances, so diminutive that scarcely any mechanical 
result ensues, even when it strikes upon brittle and frail 
bodies, although it may be moving with considerable --e- 
locity at the time. A hailstone that is a quarter of an inch 
in diameter scarcely weighs more than a couple of grairs. 
But the case is far otherwise when the heavy artillery of 
the sky is brought into play. The hailstones then fall 
with a destructive violence that‘can scarcely be conceived 
until it is seen. ‘Leaves are stripped from the trees, and 
frail objects of all kinds are sbattered into fragments ; even 
sheets of corrugated iron which are exposed to the direct 
violence of the storm are riddled into holes, A hailstorm 
which occurred in the neighborhood of Richmond, Lon- 
don, on the 2d of August, in 1879, although its operation 
was limited to an area of fourteen square miles, inflickd s 
loss, in broken glass alone, which was estimated at £30,000, 
A hailstorm of a similar character which visited the eastern 
suburb of London on the 19th of May, in 1809, and which 
was described by Luke Howard, the well-known historian of 
the climate of London, broke 200,000 panes of glasa, A 
hailstorm which burst over the northern part of London 
on the 30th of July, in 1826, is said to have been scarcely 
less destructive in its effecta, 

The Richmond hailstorm took place during the night 
which followed the 2d of August, 1879. Distant lightning 
was observed playing incessantly about the horizon from 
nine o’clock in the evening, and a little before two o'clock 
in the early morning of August 3d the storm burst over 
Richmond and the neighborhood, in the midst of a violent 
squall of wind, accompanied by flashing lightning and roll- 
ing thunder. The chief fnry of the storm was experienced 
between Ealing and Kingston. Hail fell during about ten 
minutes, and many of the hailstones were so large that 
they could not be put into drinking-glasses of an ordinary 
size, Individual specimens amongst them weighed a quar- 
ter ofa pound. One bolt-shaped piece of ice was picked 
up at Teddington which was nearly 4} inches long. The 
greater part of the hailstones were, however, from 14 to 
2 inches across, and were molded into the form of flat- 
tened spheroids. All the glass which had a northern 
and northeastern exposure in the track of this storm was 
broken. . 

Tho stones which fell upon this occasion were, neverthe- 
less, of moderate dimensions in comparison with those 
which are sometimes met with in hotter climates, The 
illustration on page 636 (Fig. 1) very graphically represents 
the condition in which the roofs of dwelling-honses are 
sometimes left aftor they have been bombarded by stoncs 
of such calibre, 

The engraving in this illustration was made from a phe- 
tograph which was tiken immediately after the storm. 
One hailstone which was picked up from the ground npon 
this occision was found to weigh nearly three pounds, It 
iz said that stones fell at Cazorta, in Spain, in 1829, which 
weighed nearly four pounds and a half. The German 
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meteorologist, Kaemtz, describes a mass of hail that was 
reported to have fallen in Hungary in 1852, as measuring 
39 inches in two directions, and as being 28 inches thick. 
In every ca.e, however, where dimensions of this charac- 
tor are concerned, it is tolerably certain that the ice-mass 
described as having fallen from the sky as hail, is the re- 
silt of the sudden agglomeration and adhesion together of 
& more or less considerable number of separate hailstones 
under the influence of regelation—under the circumstance 
of the partial melting of the contiguous surfaces of ice 
when the separate hailstones are violently driven together, 
and of their immediately afterward freezing together at 
the surfaces of contact when the pressure of the mechan- 
ical impact is relieved. The lumps of ice which are com- 
monly found lying upon the ground after a heavy fall of 
hail are unquestionably of this character. Instances are 
well known in which panes of windows have been covered 
with a continuous ccating of hail during the striking 
against them of a drifting hailstorm. It is quite conceiv- 
able that in some circumstances hailstones may even get 
frozen into a continuous mass when they are violent'y 
driven together during their pissage through the air by 
the whirling of the wind. The storm-wind is ordinarily 
of such force during a discharge of hail that even the 
heavie:t hailstones are carried along by it in an almost 
horizontal drift. The peculiar sound wuich is heard on 
the approach of a severe hailstorm, and which has been 
aptly likened to the noise made by the galloping of a large 
flock cf sheep over hard, rocky ground, has been referred 
by some meteorologists to the clashing together cf the icc- 
masse3 in the air, under the surging and irregular move- 
ments of the wind. As will presently be apparent, there 
is another explanation of at least one part of this sound 
which is also held to be prc bable. But whatever may be 
its source, the sound is, at any rate, one which is so pecn- 
liar that it can at once and at all times be recognized by 
practiced ears as the warning note which is associated with 
the approach of hail, 

There, nevertheless, are hailstones formed in the air as 
primary and quite independent accretions, which are of 
very considerable size and weight, and which acquire their 
full dimensions without any fusion together of separate 
masses ; and these primary hailstones of independent for- 
mation are at once to be distinguished by certajn features 
of a very remarkable character. They invariably contain 
a central nucleus, or kernel, of partially melted and sub- 
sequently re-frozen and closely compacted snow. But this 
nucleus is either incased, or girdl«d round, by hard, trans- 
parent ice of a distinctly crystalline formation; and in 
some instances the ice-crystals are of very large size, and 
of the most beautifully regular geometrical forms. Small 
supplementary nuclei of soft white ice. and of a flattened 
form, are also not infrequently found imbedded in amongst 
the outside crystals. The two woo'cnts that accompany 
this portion of the text (Figs. 2 and 3) are very exccllent 
representations of hailstones of this character, drawn to 
their natural size. They are exact portruits of hailstones 
that fell during a violent storm in the Thiialeth Mountains, 
near Bjeloi Kliutsch, a short distance south of the Cauca- 
sus, on the 9th of June, 1869, and are, perhaps, the most 
interesting and instructive pictorial illustrations of crystal- 
line hailstones that have ever been made. Theso figures 
are copied from drawings which were prepared at the time 
by Mr. H. Abich, a Russian gentleman of considerable 
scientific attainments, residing on the spot, and which were 
afterward engraved and published in a Russian scientific 
journal. 

Some of the ervstilline hailstones which fell on this 
memorable occasion were nearly three inches across, and 
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weighed four ounces, The specimens from which these 
and some other analogous illustrations were drawn were 
immediately after the storm picked out of an iron vessel 
into which they had fallen. In all of these instances it 
was obvious that two quite distinct classes of operations, 
whether simultaneous or consecutive, had-been concerned 
in the work of construction. In all there was a centri! 
frozen mass of tolerably pure white ice, rendered opaque 
and opalescent by the infiltration into its substance of 
minute air-bubbles, This mass was, however, most opaque 
in two parts, in the very middle of tho central nucleus and 
in an outer investing shell ; and between this opaque inner 
kernel and the outer shell there was more transparent ice, 
marked radially by six spoke-like lines of a glistening hue, 
and inclined to each other by quite regular angles of sixty 
degrees. Tho glistening rays lost themselves gradually in 
both the inner nucleus and outer shell, into which they 
passed by their opposite extremities, The entire central 
radiated mass was nipped in, or compressed, at the sides, 
and it was surrounded along the circle of largest diameter 
by a zone, or wreath, of large orystals of bright trans- 
parent ice, which wore, for the most part, of exquisitely 
regular geometrical symmetry. Some of these large crys- 
tals were quite distinct and isolated from the rest, whilst 
others were connected by their sides, and, as it were, par- 
tially fused together. The greater part of them were 
molded into the form of six-sided columns, with obtuse 
rhomboidal prisms capping their ends. But there min- 
gled amongst these other broader varieties cf more or less 
flattened and tabular shape, and often rounded away by 
incipient fusion at the edge. As a rule, the ontward or 
longitudinal growth of the crystal appeared to have oc- 
curred in a plane corresponding more or less nearly with 
tho rim of the wheel-like, flattened mass. But cccasion- 
ally well-developed crystals appeared also on the flattened 
sides of the spheroidal mass, and when detached from it, 
left pits on its surface which correspunded with the com- 
pletion of the pyramidal forms of crystallization in that 
direction These large hailstones melted away so slowly 
that on the morning following the storm there still re- 
mained in the iron vessel in which they had been canght a 
considerable number of them, changed into the condition 
of clear lenses of ice. 

The shapes sketched by Abich derive an additional in- 
terest from the circumstance that they closely correspond 
with an account of the intrinsic mechanism of crystalline 
hail which was given by Captain Delcros, a French officer 
of engineers, in 1819, and which was published about that 
time in a scientific journal by M. Arago. A hailstorm at 
that period ravaged a large portion of the western districts 
of France. The hailstones shattered the roofs as well as 
the windows of the houses, knocked off the branches of 
the trees, devastated the cultivated fields, and wounded 
and killed living animals fieding upon the pastures, Cap- 
tain Delcros had sections ent of some of the most remark- 
able and characteristic of the stones that fell, and he found 
that they consisted of masses of compact white and opaqne 
ice, inclosed within cases of clear crystals. Fig. 4 is a 
copy of ono of the drawings in section which Captain 
Delcros made. It represents a small central nucleus cf 
opaque ice surrounded by a thick ccating of bluish ice, 
marked by radial Jines 1unning from the centre to the 
outer circumference, and yet again surrounded by a cont- 
ing of concentric layers. This external co:t was in its 
turn incased in a congeries of large crystalline py: nmids 
of clear ice, connected together by a packing of smuller 
crystals inserted between. The clear crystals, however, 
constituted a complete case, instead of being limited to a 
circumferential wreath, as they were in the specimens 
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described by Mr. Abich. Hailstones are not infrequently 
met with in which successive concentric layers of clear 
bluish and of opaque white ice occur, alternating with each 
other, as represented in Fig. 5. 

These coats, which are arranged over each other like the 
coats of an onion, have been sometimes familiarly spoken 
of by observers as consisting of alternate layers of ice and 
snow. The German meteorologist, Kaemtz, in alluding 
to large hailstones, says that they are composed of alter- 
nate layers of snow and ice, and that they are covered ex- 
ternally by a thick coat of ice. He also states that com- 
pletely formed hailstones invariably have o snowy nucleus. 
Large hailstones occasionally assume a distinct, pear-like 
form, with a protuberance at one side, as if they had en- 
larged most rapidly in the direction of their fall. Des- 
cartes and some other observers held that this somewhat 
irregular, pear-like shape was in reality due to the haul- 
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ice weighing three or four ounces cannot be poised in the 
air like a snowflake, whilst its prisms and pyramids are 
being deliberately fashioned by the slow and delicate pro- 
cess of molecular attraction and adjustment. The hail- 
stone which is precipitated with the force of a projectile 
from the air must be the creation of an instant, notwith- 
standing the cunning regularity and methodical order of 
its lines, 

There is, no doubt, very much that has yet to be as- 
certained in regard to the process by which these beau- 
tifal ice-crystals are fabricated in the sky ; but the direc- 
tion in which the solution of these unknown agencies has 
to be sought is indicated, in no doubtful way, by one of 
the characteristics of the hailstorm, which has already 
been incidentally alluded to—the circumstance, namely, that 
it is so invariably associated with lightning and thunder. 
This association, indeed, has been a matter of the most 
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stones being the fragments of shattered spheres of larger 
dimensions. This, however, has never been satisfactorily 
proved, and the meteorologists of the present day more 
incline to the opinion that the pear-like shape is the natu- 
ral and original form in which the hailstoue is cast. . 

It will now, after this preliminary description of the 
composite structure of crystalline hailstones, be easy to 
understand what the chief difficulty is that scientific men 
have had to contend with in their attempt to explain the 
way in which these chilled shot of the sky are formed. 
Crystals of large size, in most other circumstances, are 
conceived to require considerable intervals of time for 
their construction. They are so slowly and deliberately 
built up by the methodical and orderly aggregation of 
their molecules upon geometrical lines, that the finest 
crystals are almost universally found to be those which 
have occupied most time in their growth. But how can 
there possibly be any deliberate and slow aggregation of 
the component molecules in the case of hail? A mass of 


familiar experience from very early days. The first great 
hailstorm of which there is any authentic record had ‘‘ fire 
mingled with the hail,’ and ‘‘fire ran along the ground " 
as the hail fell to the earth. In the La Braconiére storm, 
described by Captain Delcros, incessant lightnings flashed 
over a tract twenty geographical miles wide, and extend- 
ing from the Tyrol to Lower Saxony. In the Georgian 
storm the precipitation of hail was preceded by lightning 
and thunder, and the lightnings flashed unceasingly from 
the clouds as it drifted away. In the Richmond storm 
lightning and thunder commenced eighty minutes before 
midnight; the hail began to fall seventy-five minutes after 
midnight, and the lightning was then still seen for another 
half hour. ae 

In order to apprehend the full force of this connec- 
tion, it must be carefully kept in mind that one of the 
essential effects of a powerful electrical discharge through 
the atmosphere is the violent expansion of the tract of air 
that lies in its vath. Thunder is incidentally a conse 
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quence of this result. Air does not remain rent, as solid 
bodies do, after it has been torn asunder by a disruptive 
operation of this character, The air which has been driven 
away by the expansion along the track of the discharge, is 
immediately forced back by the elastic resistance which it 
meets, and by the superincumbent pressure of the sur- 
rounding mobile mass; and the air-particles, in conse- 
quence, strike together by a sudden impulsive clash. 
This is the source of the sonorous vibration which rumbles 
on into the roll of the thunder. But whenever air is sud- 
denly and violently expanded in this way, it is chilled by 
the expansion. A large amount of sensible heat becomes 
latent and insensible with the production of a correspond- 
ing amount of cold. In the case of the passage of a dis- 
charge of lightning, the expansion is both very sudden 
and very large, and the cold is, in the same degree, in- 
tense. Such, in all probability, is the source of the cold 
which, in the formation of hail, converts aqueous vapor 
into aggregations of ice, 

Some curious and ingenious experiments of M. Dufonr, 
of Lausanne, which were described in the Bibliothéque Uni- 
verselle for 1861, seam to tend to confirm the idea that 
crystalline ice can be produced by electrical discharges in 
this way. M. Dufour caused small spherical drops of 
water to float in a mixture of almond oil and chloroform, 
and found that he could then reduce them to very low 
temperatures without freezing them. But when, in such 
circumstances, he passed a smart shock of ®lectricity 
through them, they were instantaneously turned into 
small spherical masses of solid ice, which had white snow- 
like nuclei within, and hard transparent ice-crystals sur- 
rounding and inclosing the central mass and radiating out 
from it, exactly as occurs in the crystal- 
studded hailstones, 

A careful observer, M. Buis-Geraud, 
states that he has frequently seen large 
drops of liquid rain fall upon ground 


DIAGRAM REPRESENTING A SECTION OF A CRYSTALLINE HAILSTONE 
THAT FELL IN ONE OF THE WESTERN PROVINCES OF FRANCE ON 
THE 4TO OF JULY, 1819, 


The production of hail, however, requires a copious sup- 
ply of free moisture, as well as the instantaneous produc- 
tion of intense cold. This condition is very obviously and 
satisfactorily explained by the fierce conflict of wind 
which is the never-failing accompaniment cf 
hail, The hailstones are whirled to the earth 
in the midst of a violent squall, which seems to 
burst in quick succession from all points of the 
compass. Hot and cold currents of wind aro 
suddenly driven together, and from-the ming- 
ling of these currents aqueous vapor is de- 
posited. Sir John Herschel long ago pointed 
out that an extremely cold current of air must 
be suddenly projected into the midst of warm 
air thoroughly saturated with moisture to form 
hail. The water of the ice-cataract is supplied 
by the winds, and its cold is furnished by the 
lightning. 

It is almost universally noticed that hail- 
storms restrict their ravages to comparatively 
narrow belts of land. In England the devas- 
tated area is rarely more than a mile or two 
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TIFLI8, IN GEORGIA, 


possessing a temperature considerably higher than 32° 
Fahr., and converted into solid ice at the instant of con- 
tact by the mere influence of the mechanical shock. It 
is, perhaps, not unworthy of note that the distinguished 
electrician, M. de la Rive, regarded the whizzing noise 
which accompanies the fall of hail as being mainly a 
brush-discharge of electricity; and, in support of this 
opinion, he cited the fact that thunder generally ceases 
to be heard so long as the actual deposit of the hailstones 
continues—a circumstance which is well authenticated, 
but which some other observers have been inolined to 
attribute to the roar of the hail being loud enough to 
smother the sound of the thunder, 


CRYSTALLINE HAILSTONES WHICH FELL ON THE 9TH OF JUNE, 1869, NEAR 


The Richmond storm, which was of exception- 
ally large extent, was seven miles long and two 
miles broad. Much larger tracts are, however, 
sometimes laid under contribution in other 
parts of the 
world. A hailstorm which 
passed over France in 1788, 
and which caused damage 
that was estimated as amount- 
ing to $4,938,000, left the 
mark of its track from the 
Western Pyrenees to the 
Baltic Sea, an extent of quite 
six hundred miles. It moved 
over this range in two par- 
allel bands eight miles asun- 
der, and with a breadth of 
four miles for one of the 
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bands and of eight miles for the other, and it traveled at 
the rate of forty miles an hour. Heavy rain, without 
hail, fell in the interval that lay between the parallel 
bands. A fringe of heavy rain almost always attends 
upon the precipitation of hai. The actual fall of hail is 
rarely prolonged at one place for more than eight or ten 
minutes. It will at once be perceived that the belt-lke 
deposit of the huil is a natural consequence of its being 
due to the mingling of oppositely moving currents of 
wind. The bail falls where such antagonistic currents 
overlap at their edges, 

Mr. Abich’s account of what he observed in the great 
storm near Tifl:s comprises all the muio features which 
characterize the production of these destructive disturb- 
ances of the atmosphere, and is, on tnat account, worthy 
of being again referred to with some fullness of detail. 
The three previous days in the neighborhood were warm 
and still, with a very gentle southwest wind and a steady 
barometer. About five o’clock on the evening of the 9th 
of June, a dense obscuration of the sky toward the north 
and east gave indication of an approaching thunderstorm. 
This developed itself so rapidly that there was acarcely 
opportunity, after it had appeared, to find shelter beneath 
a shed before the storm burst with excessive fury. The 
storm-wind swept up with ‘‘ tearing speed,” and the gusts 
came intermittingly from the northeast and from the east- 
southeast. The flashing of the lightning and the rolling 
of the thunder were almost unceasing ; and then, in a mo- 
ment, with a roaring, rattling noise, a cataract of hailstones 
of the size of hens’ eggs was discharged, almost with the 
impetuosity of an explosion. These fell in all directions, 
and with the utmoet diversity of slant, sometimes being 
drifted along in a nearly horizontal course. It was imme- 
diately noticed that the stones were of irregular outline 
and sharp-cornered, although often broken and shattered 
by the fall. A closer examination of them showed that the 
irregularity and sharpness were due to the piling together 
on the outside of the large and symmetrically formed crys- 
tals of transparent ice which have been already alluded to. 
The precipitation of these lurge crystalline bodies contin- 
ued for about twelve minutes, and the storm then swept 
away amidst the prolonged rolling of retreating thunder and 
with a deluge of rain. Panes of glass in dwelling-houses 
Were in many instances drilled with even round holes, 
which thus indicated the great momentum of the frozen 
projectiles, 

It has been remarked that the sky very commonly as- 
sumes a distinctively characteristic appearance before the 
precipitation of hail, The blue color is not of its nsual 
deep tint, and fine threads of cirrus cloud are deposited in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, The air near the 
ground becomes oppressively warm, and the high temper- 
ature diminishes very rapidly upward, the thermometer 
often indicating a lower reading than 32° Fahr. at an ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet, notwithstanding a quite insupporta- 
ble heat below. A powerful upcast of the heated air then 
sets In, carrying with it copious loads of redundant moist- 
ure, which is very soon piled up, as it is condenged into 
heavy cumulus clouds, The ascending moisture-laden 
air at last becomes suddenly and intensely chilled, and 
simultaneously with this the discharge of lightning begins. 
The higher region of the cirrus clouds is charged with the 
usual positive form of electrical fire, which is the constant 
and natural production of the vapors that rise from the 
positively electrified surface of the sea. But the storm- 
clouds which are generated in the heated upcast from the 
land, as was first shown by the distinguished electrician, 
NM. Peltier, are as constantly saturated with neyative elec- 
tric Loree, | 


This electrical antagonism of the higher and lower 
layers of the clouds, no doubt, has much to do with 
the flashings of lightning and the whirlwind commotions 
which ens.ie. In the South African colony of Natal, the 
storm-cloud may often be seen to arise as a small wisp of 
vapor in the clear sky hanging over the seaward slopes of 
the Drakenberg Mountains, which then begins to revolve 
and enlarge until it is matured into a thunderstorm. The 
discharges of lightning after this occur, and the thunder- 
storm sweeps down from the mountains into the lower 
plains. It is well known that hail is sometimes formed in 
very high regions. M. de Saussure noticed hail eleven times 
during his sojourn of thirteen days on the Col du Géant, 
at an elevution of 11,000 feet. The Chamonnix guide, 
Balmat, experienced a hailstorm on the summit of Mont 
Blane, on the memorable occasion when he passed a night 
there; and it is said that hail is continually found be- 
neath the snow on the top of that mountain. 

It was at one time a dogma of meteorology that bail 
docs not fall during the night. This is, however, cer‘ainly 
a mistake, It will be remembered that the severe hail- 
storm at Richmond made a notable protest against this 
assumption, as it occurred in the small hours immediately 
following midnight. It is nevertheless true that heavy 
hailstorms do most commonly take place shortly after 
noon and during the period of the greatest heat of the 
day. The exact time, however, which seems to be mest 
favorable for the formation of hail varies very much in dif- 
ferent places. It is inflnenced to a considerable extent by 
the physical circumstances which are concerned in setting 
up strong air-currents. The near proximity of high 
mountainsand deep valleys certainly tends to the frequent 
production of hail, M. Despine, an Italian meteorologist, 
who carefully investigated the situations which were most 
liatle to hail in Surdinia in 1840, came to the conclusion 
that the direction of high mountain-chains obviously ex- 
erted a strong influcnce, All the situations which wero 
most frequently visited by hail held a somewhat similar 
relation to the high mountains, This, of course, may be 
looked upon as a natural consequence of the power which 
mountains possess to inaugurate violent conflicts of oppo- 
sitely moving winds. 

The discovery of the intimate physical relation that éx- 
ists between the precipitation of hail and electrical dis- 
turbance very soon and very naturally suggested the idea 
that it might, perhaps, be possible to prevent hail by re- 
lieving the electrical tension of the clouds through the 
instrumentulity of lightning conductors, Twenty-five 
years ago M., Arago inclined to regard this notion with 
some favor, and suggested that the service might, perhaps, 
be most efficiently performed by sending captive balloozs 
up into the storm-clouds. Various experiments were act- 
ually tried in some of the vine districts of France, and a 
name was invented for the apparatus that was thus brought 
into use to tap the a¢rial reservoirs of the lightning. It 
was called ‘‘ paragréle,” to indicate its close kinship with 
the ‘‘paratonnerre,”’ or lightning conductor. There is an 
obvious reason, however, wuy no anticipation of saccess 
from any expedient of this kind can be reasonably enter- 
tained. Hailstorms produce their destructive effects not 
where the electric disturbancé originates, but long after 
they have been launched upon their impetuous and quite 
irresistible career. What paragréle could reasonably be 
expected to produce any appreciable effect upon a whirl- 
wind sweeping along at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
and dropping its ice-bolts in its path? Hence the para- 
gréle is no longer regarded with either confidence or hope 
by meteorological science, although it still has some advo- 
cates amongst sanguine enthusiasts. 
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electricity, failing to find an unobstructed channel to the earth, 
accumulates its masses, and gives out 8hoe.s which rend the 
tree. And the Same is true of houses Whose lightning-conductors 
Stop short of the ground. Professor Colladon has also shown 
that the close neighborhood of a poo! of water isa reat attraction 
to the eleetrig Current, and that th 

& li use or tree til! it is near enough to dart straight across to the 
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DoOmMEsTiIc WaTer ‘Morors.—Pygmy motors of small power for 
Aomestic purposes, such as driving a » thong machine, or coffee- 
mill, have peen very ably developed by the French. Two of the 
best of these are illus- 
trated in the avcom- 

anying diagrams. 
ig. 1 represents the 
hydraulic motor of M, 
ufort, as seen exteri- 
Orly ; and Fig. 2shows 
its inuerior arrange- 
ment, at one-third 
Of the natural size, 
It is simply a tiny 
Water-wheel or tur- F: a 
bine, 6 centimetres in 2 it =4 A ale 
diameter, and 1 centi- ae =. —— a 
m¢tre (rather less than ase ROM M MURR TTT SG ae a RRS 3 oes 
% inch) in thickness, [) Ui BLAM HL eal i = 
Provided with 20 
vanes. ‘The water FIG. 1, 
under pressure enters 
at a, as shown by the arrow, and passes by the ipe c to the 
wheel, which it drives round, then escares at ET 6 flow of the 
ack and pinion B, worked from the 
outside by the side lever 
(Fig. 1), which starts or 
stops the machine. ‘The 
motor scarcely weighs 5 
kilogram mes (11 pounds), 
and its speed of rotation 
can be va ied between 60 
and 18,000 turns per min- 
ute. It can be actuated 
either by compressed air, 
steam or water. Fed 
with water at a pressure 
of 36 miétres, it will @x- 
pend 250 litres of the 
. Same, thereby perform- 
FIG. 2. ing a kilogrammétra of 
work per second, which 
is power enough to work a sewing-machine or a Small lathe. 

- 3 represents a motor designed for sewin -machines by |.err 

&ch mid, of Zurich. It is a piston machine With an oscillating oyl- 
der, and acts like a steam-engine, but with water under pres- 
sure instead of steam. An air reservoir serves to regulate tho 
working. lig. 4 shows it installed to drive a Sewlpg-machino, 4 


lieves that lightning deseends rather in a shower— through a 
multitude of Vines, for ..stance, in the same Vineyard - than Ina 
Single main Stream. It divides itself among all the upper 
branches of a tree, and is recvived from hundreds Of atmospheric 
points at once, instead Of, as has been usually SU}/posed, from 
one. Electricityis “rain —& number of tributaries trom a Wide 
Surface, not a single torrent. ; 


IM: Tations or STAINED GuLass.—On this subject a correspond- 
ent writes: “An excellent imitation of Stained glass, which, if 


~ IS! 


cosaques will do, (A thicker sort can be obtained &broud.) Sey- 
eral thicknesses of it must be used, according to the +hade de- 
sired, or the amount of light which will penetrate it when in po- 


On & sheet of glass. The df bee When finished should by 
ass,” > 
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Be slow to anger, but when you get there be quick, 


HE who aspires to the top will be very likely to topple. 


A YOUNG man of society, when out making a call, may wear 
two watches and yet not know when it is time to go home, 


“My boy, what does your mother do fora living ?” was asked 
of a little barefooted urchin, « She eatsscold victuals, sir.” 


THE man with new tight shoes and an ingrowing nalfl seems to 
be the one who is always selected by fate to be com Pelled to run 
for a train, 
| THE PLEASANTEST Fa0g.—Tho ‘most Pleasant face in the un{- 

versé to a workingman is the face of the clock when it Smiles at 
Six in the evening. : 


A x18s without a mustache is like an gg without salt. Always 
remember that, girls, and never kiss without the mustache— 
always kiss within it. 


‘JOHN, how many times have I told as always to eat bread 
with your meat?” « Papa, how Mary times have you told my 
ever to do two things at a time 7” 


A MAN stole up behind a lady in a dark room and kissel| her, 
and when ho found it was his Wife, and she found it was her hus. 
, they were both as mad as wet hens, 


WHEN a boy {fs ordered against his Will to take the coal-scuttle 
down-stairs and fill it. it ig astonishing the number of articles he 
will accidentally strike the scuttle against before getting back, 


“You don’t like to make calls,” said an uncle to hig nephew. 
“But you must make calls,” he continued; “for there's always 
pleasure derived—if not when you enter, at least when you come 
out.” . 


A SERVANT who prided herself upon being employed in & gen- 
teel family, was asked the definition of the term. “Whers they 
have two or threy kinds of Wino, and the Sentleman SwWoars,” way 
the reply. 

A LITTLE boy having been at & children’s evening party, his 
pera was told that he chose the biggest girl to dance wit —80 
asked him: “ How old was sho?” He said: *I would not be SU 
rude as to ask her,” 


Two Inisuaen were passing some blackberry bushes. “ What's 
these, Mike 7” inquired Pat of his companion. « Othing but 
blackberries,” Said the latter. « But they re red, Mike.” Wol] 
Pat, blackberries aro always red when they’re green,” 


A supDaxz of much experience says: “I hava never had a breach 
of promise case betore me in which the mother of the girl did not 
know more about it than her daughter. She always suspects the 
fellow isa rascal, and accordingly gets ready for him,” 


Fia. 4, 


being the stop-cock for letting on the water, B the inflow Pipe, c 
the ontflow pipe, E the brake put in action by the pedal or foot- 

ard of the machine, F the belts or cords for transmitting the 
motion, and a the fly-wheel. With & water pressure of 25 mit res, 
&nd an expenditure of 150 to 450 litres, it can drive two machines 
at & speed of from 100 to 40) turns per minute, Its Weight does 


OBSERVATIOXS ON THE OouRSE or LIGHTNING. — Professor Col- 
ladon, of Geneva, has made 60m6 interesting observations on the 


And the young man went out and laid his ax at the root of the 
tree, like a good and dutiful poy —and then went a-fishing, 
Tuly there is nothing like filial ob fence. - 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW. 
des of the 


that they continually ignore the marvelous stri 
people of the South, and appear to be unmindful that a 


Taene are two kinds of provincialism. The old swagger 


and boastful spirit of the South, the claim to superior cour- 
age, virtue and refinément, was fairly typical of one kind. | step in progress made by one part is & step by all. Only 
road nor invites the | the progress of older communities, and of civilizations 
i their attention. 


of Tf the Chinaman, who neither goes ab 

stranger to sojourn within his gates, has his peculiar form deemed yet higher than their own, engages 
of provincialism, 80 has the man of the highest civilization, As Von Moltke dismissed the American war with the con- 
large culture and information, who ignores the progress of | temptuous remark that it was scarcely worth while for a 
those he considers beneath his notice and scarcely worthy general to study the movements of mobs, the people of 
of study. The greater wealth, culture and civilization— | the North decline even to study as @ curious problem the 
the more advanced stage of progress—of the Northern peo- | progress of a portion of the United States, known as the 
ple may be admitted ; but they are S0 profoundly busied | South. If they are for a moment withdrawn from self-con- 
with a self-contemplation which closely resembles the nom- templation, it is to study and seek guidance and knowledge 
bril studies of the Eastern sect of umbilical philosophers, \ of human progress from England, France and Germany. 
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It may be granted that the North can learn but little of 
practical value from the South as to lines of human pro- 
gress ; but there is something closely akin to a high form 
of provincialism in ignorance of the social, moral and in- 
dustrial condition of the old slave States, which is in 
marked contrast with the gencral knowledge the Southern 
people possess of almost all that pertains to the North. 
While the Northern people are traveling in Europe, and 
studying European progress and civilization, the people of 
the South are anxiously studying the principles of material 
progress which have conferred wealth and independence 
on the North. 

If not now, it must be admitted in coming years, that 
few statesmen and few philosophers have reported from 
the North to the Northern public upon the condition of 
the South, at a time when practical legislation and a deter- 
mination to deal with the subject, with or without know- 
ledge, made such reports of peculiar practical importance. 

The South has made tremendous strides since the war, 
unparalleled in the history of any country. The term 
‘‘South ” is used as a mere convenient designation, al- 
though it has lost its sectional significance. The old 
' swagger and boasting, the claim of superiority, early gave 
way to an injured air, endurable as a way to a better frame 
of mind. The succeeding apologetic phase, in which apol- 
ogy was vailed beneath a lofty protestation of independ- 
ence, followed a sullen acceptance of the inevitable; at 
present the Southern people are in a most excellent frame 
of mind, laboring earnestly and hopefully, studying closely 
the principles of progress elsewhere, adopting methods 
without servile imitation, but with a clear perception, in 
general, of adaptation to their own wants and necessities, 
Boasting no longer of superiority, they appear to possess 
the calm confidence of a people conscious, at last, both of 
their own strength and shortcomings—of a people who 
perceive the road to true greatness, and are pursuing it 
quietly, neither vaunting themselves overmuch, nor yet 
stopping either to revile others or to beg pardon of the 
world for being alive, True, there are still fossil elements 
in excess, evil elements which will long disturb society ; 
but the intelligence and influence which control the gen- 
eral line of progress are the measure by which a people 
must be estimated. What has been done in spite of ob- 
stacles, is the real question. 

I have been speaking of the white people. The negro has 
passed through several stages, from infantile dependence 
to foolish juvenile self-assertion. He has made substan- 
tial progress, and appears to be confidently holding his 
future in his own hands, having learned to know that he 
will gain that for which he shows capacity. He, too, is 
entitled to be judged, not by the dense ignorance of the 
masses, but by the character of the advanced guard ; where 
that has gone, he can follow. As to his future, I confess 
that I have passed from disbelief, through doubt, to confi- 
dent reliance on his progressive powers, 

This much preliminary to a brief sketch of material 
progress in the South. Some points in the past must, 
however, be first noticed. It is necessary to look back to 
@ period just before the war to find a promise of that devel- 
opment which might otherwise be the result of temporary 
pressure upon a fickle and mercurial people, likely to re- 
lapse into indolence when pressure is removed. The 
people of the South were becoming, just beforo the war, 
profoundly impressed with the necessity for a new pro- 
gress, which partly grew out of a half-consciousness that 
the seeming splendor and greatness of slavery was mere 
empty sham. Their commercial conventions, the study of 
political economy by a few able men, their bright dreams 
of direct commerce, and q splendid manufacturing and 
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commercial future, are only valuable as they show a per- 
ception of their own abilities, the capacities and necessi- 
ties of the country and its natural advantages. So long 
as slavery existed, these were but dreams, impossible of 
realization ; but statistics of manufacturing and railway de- 
velopment show that they were determined, and only failed 
to sce that such development as they sought was incom- 
patible with slavery. Oonsidering the existence of that 
system, they made really rapid strides for a sparsely set- 
tled agricultural country. A decline was already falling 
upon the eeeming glory of the South, recognized by such 
men as Debow, and they sought the right means to the 
remcdy, except that they did not see that the first step 
toward the application of the remedy was the abolition of 
slavery—not an oversight, when it is reflected that no 
people can, of themselves. loosen so vast an evil when it is 
so great an interest. 

Slavery had prepared the way to a greater development, 
but it was not possible for slave-owners to know that it 
had performed its mission. Those dreams of greatness 
were at least the kindling of a light never extinguished, 
and they are valuable as they show that the spirit and the 
perception of the way to progress are not a new growth. 

The firat truly great awakening of the Southern people 
was, however, in the war. The marble statue, when first 
imbued with life, power and consciousness, was not more 
profoundly astonished at its own new powers than the 
people of the South when they first awoke to a conscious: 
ness of their own superhuman energy. Fora dash they 
were prepared—to pursue a flying foe they entered the 
war ; that the knight of the swagger, the bowie and the 
pistol would chase the Yankee over the border, they looked 
for ; they were prepared for a holiday jaunt; they awoke 
to terrible reality, and rose at once to meet it, astonished 
at their own powers. The difficulty with the North was 
to bring her resources to bear, and to induce her people 
to feel that they were necessary ; the South had to create 
them. Out off from all the world, the industrial energy 
and judgment displayed excelled even the military power, 
and had profounder influence on the after progress of the 


South. Having nothing, they had to provide themselves 


with everything—clothing, munitions of war, provisions, 
every article of necessity or luxury ; and these were nearly 
all produced at home, comparatively little brought from 
abroad. All this disappeared with the close of the war, 
drowned in lost hopes, depressed spirita, ruined fortunes, 
destroyed labor system ; but a perception of powers, once 
gained, is never lost. The factories were closed, and fora 
moment there was a disposition to return to the old life of 
luxury and ease, to look again to the North for almost 
everything used or manufactured. The conditions which 
permitted that indolent reliance on others, that hand-to- 
hand sort of life, had been destroyed with slavery ; the 
industrial and military energy displayed became useful to 
a people confronted with new conditions and environed by 
new difficulties and new duties. They have gradually been 
able to read themselves in the results of those four years 
of tremendous energy. The dreams of the decade from 
1850 to 1860, and the realities of the four years of war, 
have been of tremendous consequence to the Southern 
people, in guiding them to a new development. 

Let it be remembered that in a sparsely settled country, 
possessing little of permanent and established industry 
boyond agriculture, a splendid ~ham collavsed with slavery 
at the close of the war. While not a loss to the South to 
be subtracted from its aggregate wealth, emancipation was 
a direct loss to every individual slaveowner ; and, to a 
certain extent, such a calamity as would befall a country 


|} which owed several millions of bonds to its own citizens, 
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if they should be at once repudiated. The gain to the 
tax-payers would balance the actual pecuniary loss to the 
bondholders, but the actual loss to the country would be 
irreparable, It only differed from that case in this: the 
negro could go to work almost as efficiently, and very soon 
more so—the bond could not. It was such a sudden change 
of ownership as always works great confusion, disorder 
and real loss to the community in the destroyed efficiency 
of a large class—the slave-owners, in this case. The tem- 
porary inefficiency of the emancipated slave must also 
be considered. Add to this the losses of war, the disor- 
ganization, the education in vice and disorder, and it will 
be allowed that many years of labor must have been mere 
preparation—mere adaptation to new conditions, It must 
also be granted that the progress made has been attained 
by the clear judgment and great efforts of the live few, 
dragging the many along with them, and loaving still a 
large fossil class who will die without ever understanding 
the new environment under which they are living and 
laboring. But in this the Sduth does not differ from other 
countries. 

In estimating the progress made, we must allow that 
millions of slaves—freed slaves—and plantation-owners, 
compelled to learn life over, and suddenly deprived of a 
large amount of property—a people defeated, paralyzed 
by losses in war, society disorganized, labor let out of 
bondage to revel in new-found freedom, are not conditions 
favorable to progress on the part of either race. Such is 
not even the chaos of which social and industrial forms are 
readily orystallized. If order, increased production, sub- 
stantial progress and prosperity have, within fifteen 
years, proceeded from this chaos, the fact argues extraor- 
dinary tenacity, sagacity and adaptation on the part of 
both races. What seemed to have been obstacles, have 
doubtless in many cases proved aids in reality, as incen- 
tives to exertion ; but it requires brains, resolution and en- 
ergy thus to turn adversity to account, and make unto- 
ward circumstances rounds in the ladder to success, 

It is only necessary to present a few general statistics to 
give a cursory view of the substantial progress of the past 
fifteen years. The cotton crop of 1879 is estimated at 
5,757,397 bales, while that of 1880 is expected to reach 
6,000,000 bales. The best return from slavery was 4,823,770 
bales. The lowest point to which war reduced peace pro- 
duction was 2,228,987 bales, in 1865-6, whence the pro- 
g@tess was continuous to 1879. 

Society cannot be at once thrifty and idle, industrious 
and wasteful. Thic result argues energy and thrift in all 
classes, although we may allow to all classes a still too 
large proportion of unthrift and want of appreciation of 
the spirit which animates the majority. The common 
charge that the Southern whites, educated by slavery, are 
cross-road loafers, whittling, whisky-drinking, quarreling 
and fighting, killing, maiming or mutilating negroes for 
pastime, is utterly incompatible with these results in this 
one staple. To produce such results, both races must 
have been at work and in substantial harmony, with very 
slight race-antagonism. This, however, is but a single 
product, and, to a far-secing student, must appear the 
least hopeful sign. 

Without burdening with statistical details an article in- 
tended to give a general glance at the condition of the whole 
South, the records of the coming consus will show a sim- 
ilar increase in wheat, corn, tobacco, live stock, all the 
products of the farm, the orchard and the garden. The 
most promising sign is, that with the exception of cotton, 
tobacco, rice and sugar, in which there is a very large in- 
crease, the rest are nearly all, so far as general production 
is concerned, new, and most of them entirely 80. The di- 


versified character of production, the combination of 
crops ; the rapidity with which society is becoming not 
only more compact, more bound together by varied ties 
of interest—more under the influence of the associative 
principle, less a loosely aggregated mass of individuals, but 
also more independent and more completely self-sustain- 
ing, are features which afford the highest promise for the 
future. The necessities of the South compelled the people 
to provide themselves with those things they had neither 
money nor credit to buy ; in doing so they found largely 
augmented savings and increased profits, As farming grew 
to be more profitable, manufacturing began to find a surplus 
of food to sustain labor, and industry was thus added to in- 
dustry. Men, cast adrift from old conditions and means 
of easy subsistence by the war, began to look around for 
means of employing their hands or their small capital, and 
they found it in the necessities of every community for 
what was once brought from abroad. 

The gradual growth of manufacturing, of skilled labor, 
on account of this almost entirely new development, has 
been rapid beyond all expectations. Before the war, plows, 
ax-handles, buckets, hoe-handles, almost all iron and wood- 
work, came from the North; now, to a very large extent, 
our own capital and our own skilled labor works up our 
own raw niaterial, under the superintendency of our own 
business capacity, though sometimes of enterprising North- 
ern men. There is also growing up a considerable expor- 
tation of both raw material never before exported, and of 
the products of skilled labor. Improvement in stock, rais- 
ing blooded horses, cattle and sheep, are almost new indus- 
tries which have had a remarkable growth since the war. 
Sheep-raising and the manufacture of wool are growing 
up as new industries in portions of the South never before 
suspected of being adapted to these industries—for in- 
stance, in southern Mississippi. ‘Tennessee has become a 
worthy rival of Kentucky in fine horses, in cattle and 
sheep, and the exportation of beef and mutton to Eastern 
markets. 

Perhaps no State in the South has suffered more from 
obstacles of every kind in the way of improvement, and 
yet cotton manufactures in New Orleans and other points 
yield large returns, which have caused increase in capital 
and enlargement in mills. Four cotton-seed oil mills in 
the State have a capital of $710,000, and $787,000 are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of artificial ice in New Orleans, 
Until recently, shoes for the New Orleans trade were 
brought from East; the shoe trade is now supplied at 
home, and the finer qualities are sold in Northern cities. 
Foundries and machine-shops in New Orleans furnish all 
kinds of agricultural implements for the home trade, at 
prices which defy competition, Orders for plantation im- 
plements, engines of all sizes, the complicated and heavy 
machinery for sugar-making, corn-mills and cotton-gins, 
are executed by New Orleans companics, Wood-working 
establishments make sashes, blinds and doors; the pine ani 
cypress lumber of the State is being worked up and ex- 
ported. There are also minor factories of soap, mosswork, 
fertilizers, boneblack and chemicals. Sugar refineries are 
preparing to rival those of the East. These are all indus- 
trices which have grown up since the war, and they aro 
sufficiently varied to afford strong hopes for the future. 

The Louisiana population of 708,000 in 1860, had grown 
to 726,000 in 1870, and to 930,000 in 1880. The sugar 
crop of 18,070 hogsheads in 1865, of 41,000 in 1866, of 
30,000 in 1867, of 34,009 in 1868, had grown to 208,571 in 
1878, but fell off in 1879, on account of the hard Winter, to 
171,424. Rice-growing is a new industry, which has 
grown from 21,000 barrels in 1867 to_93,000 in 1873, 
187,000 in 1876, After declining for three years, the crop 
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of 1880 promises to be the largest ever raised, amounting 
to over 200,000 barrels. The Louisiana Land Reclamation 
Company of New Orleans, chartered in 1878, have already 
reclaimed for rice-growing, by the use of dredge-boats, 
digging canals for drainage, irrigation and transportation, 
over 10,000 acres of land, and are energetically proceeding 
with their great work. Another company is preparing to 
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solve the question of permanent navigation by opening a 
great ship-canal. Meantime, the opening of the mouth of 
the Mississippi by the jetties has increased the shipments 
of grain by more than 3,000,000 bushels of wheat, and over 
the same amount of corn, by official figures, over the ship- 
ments of any former year. This is a partial and cur- 
sory glance at a few salient points in the progress of the 
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Southwest, from which a great industrial revolution may 


be easily inferred. 


In the neighboring State of Mississippi, despite the shot- 
gun, the new industry of sheep-raising and wool manufac- 


ture is yielding excellent returns; cotton manufactures in 
central and north Mississippi, and at Natchez, have paid 


s0 well as to encourage further investments and enlarged 


operations. The pine timber of the State is being exported 
by river, rail and by the Gulf, yielding large returns, and 
preparing the land occupied by forests for settlement and 
culture. The cotton crop shows its proper share in the 


~eneral increase, while new crops tend to make the State 


more than ever self-supporting ; and it may well be doubted 
‘whether the shot-gun is the means by which these results 
are reached—whether such results and the shot-gun can 
co-exist. 

Alabama, before the war known only for its cotton and 
the commerce of Mobile, scarcely accessible by rail, and 
almost undeveloped, has since the war been pierced by 
railroads, interior towns built up, its rich resources of iron 
and coal rapidly developed, cotton manufactures built up, 
largely increased and varied production brought about, until 
the new, crude-in-industry, inaccessible and apparently 
thriftless State of ten years ago, with high credit, wears an 
air of thrift and progress. 

Various causes have combined to make Georgia the most 
prosperous and progressive State in the South. The 
mountain barriers which Pennsylvania and Maryland 
pierced to reach the rich east-and-west trade, did not exist 
to impede Georgia as they did Virginia and North Caro- 
lira on the Atlantic, and Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
West. Her rapid development of a railway system, easy 
approach to the Atlantic and to the trade of the West, and 
access to Tennessee—whose people could not reach the 
coast—gave her a progress and a prosperity which has 
been maintained since the war. Georgia had also a larger 
proportion of northern capitul and enterprise before the 
war than any other Southern State. Inferior to Alabama, 
and by far inferior to Tennessee, in agricultural and min- 
eral resources, through her admirable position and the 
energy and wisely directed efforts of her people, Georgia 
is the most prosperous of Southern States. The credit of 
the State, the growth of commerce, the number of her 
widely reaching commercial lines, the growth of commer- 
cial cities, the progress of agriculture, the advance in man- 
ufactures, the generally diffused spirit of progress, the 
increase in small holdings, the remarkable accumulation 
of property in the hands of negroes, attest a widespread 
thrift and industry. 

Cotton manufacturing began in Georgia before the war, 
at Columbus and Augusta, At the former city the mills 
and the supply of cotton were burned in 1865; the plucky 
people, with their own capital, rebuilt the mills, and to-day 
16,984 bales are consumed annually, the planters receiy- 
ing $899,200 for the raw material, which is converted into 
fabrics valued at $2,696,600; salesof these fabrics embrace 
twenty-five States. The Augusta factory made a report in 
1868, showing that the property was purchased from the 
city at $140,000, on a credit of ten years, the purchasers 
paying in as commercial capital $60,000, which, the build- 
ings being dilapidated, was expended on repairs in the 
first two years, ‘‘Since the purchase,” says the report, 
‘‘we have paid for the entire property, without calling on 
the stockholders for another dollar, added largely to the 
property by purchase and by building, bought $100,000 
worth of new machinery, increased the capital to $600,000 
by the addition of a portion of the surplus, paid dividends 
—20 per cent. annually—regularly, and now have a prop- 
erty worth the par value $600,000 in gold,” The business 


suffered diminution of profits from the panio, from which 
it has recovered, and it is now in a flourishing condition. 

South Carolina has 18 mills in operation, with 1,937 
looms and 95,938 spindles ; profits range from 18 to 25} 
per cent. ; value of cotton consumed, $1,631,820 ; value of 
the product, $3,932,150. Thus the growth of manufac 
turing is about to restore her prosperity to South Caroling, 
in spite of disadvantages which are apparent. Her min- 
eral fertilizers, her fertile lands, her seaports, her situa- 
tion with reference to east-and-west trade, have given her 
advantages which race and political troubles have only ob- 
scured for a time, 

Tennessee will exhibit, in the reports of the coming 
census, a progress far from what it should have been, and 
yet giving great promise in the diversity indicated, in the 
broadening of the lines of development, to embrace almost 
the entirerange of haman pursuits. With almost every va- 
riety of climate, soil, vegetable product and mineral wealtb, 
Tennessee has a capacity for all industries and power to 
be absolutely self-sustaining, if that were possible or de- 
sirable to any country. With coal and iron surpassing in 
abundance, richness and quality the supplies of any other 
State, admirably grouped with reference to river transpor- 
tation and food supply, all fitted for mutual development, 
Tennessee is at once the richest and most varied in its 
capacity. ThoState has enjoyed an emigration to Texas of 
its thriftless classes, who have been replaced by over seven 
thousand frugal immigrants from the North. A great 
colony from England is building upon the Cumberland 
tableland, under the direction of Mr. Thomas Hughes. 
Manufacturing has grown ata swift pace, if we compare 
the time before the war with that since, while the mineral 
development is in a far more healthful state ; and it is only 
when the resources and capacities of the State are com- 
pared with others that we must wonder that capital has 
not there sought its apparent opportunity. 

For a brief season under the tariff of 1842, there was a 
sudden growth in iron production—a mere speeulation— 
which melted in a decline almost as sudden, leaving a few, 
but comparatively only a few, foundries still standing. The 
furnaces were small, and the production of charcoal iron 
alone, and but few were in operation in 1860. Now the 
furnaces built are all of. the first capacity, of permanent 
value, with all tie latest. improvements in iron production. 
Thus, while the production of what is called the Western 
Belt, being charcoal alone, awaits connections with coal- 
fields for greater development, although large returns are 
made to a few companies there, yet the development of the 
Fast Tennessee Iron Belt has been the newest and the 
largest development in iron. 

The reports of the special census agent at Chattanooga 
give $2,291,600 invested in manufacturing interests in Chat- 
tanooga alone, without counting those in the county and 
outside the city. The Roane Iron Company, built by North- 
ern capital ; the English city and iron manufactory of vast 
capacity at South Pittsburg, and many other establishments, 
ex'st in the counties around Chattanooga, where nothing 
of the kind existed before the war. The entire capital 
invested in manufacturing in Hamilton County, in which 
Chattanooga is situated, was in 1870, $475,155, and almost 
nothing in 1860. Knoxville is the seat of several found- 
ries, & large nail factory and extensive car-wheel works, 
which have all grown up sinee the war. Nashville has 
rapidly grown to be a large manufacturing centre, having 
a wagon factory which is claimed to be the largest in 
America, if not in the world ; large bucket factories and 
furniture establishments, which work up an abondant 
and excellent walnut, maple, cedar, sweet gum and other 
woods suitable for their purposes, 
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The marbles of Tennessee are becoming fashionable, and 
their variety and abundance, and the growth of the trade 
from nothing or little more since the war warrants the belief 
that it will become a tremendous interest in a few years. 
In marbles, granites and limestones suitable for building, 
Tennessee is far abead of any other State in the Union. 

The most gratifying feature about the development of 
Tennessee is the varied and widely diversified character of 
her industries. She is laying deep and broad the founda- 
tions, and while there is, perhaps, no single industry in 
which she is not excelled by some other State, there is 
none that comes so near embracing the nucleus of all in- 
dustries, and all products of the farm, the factory, the 
mine, the orchard and the garden. All this has come 
80 rapidly and so silently, that her own people are uncon- 
scious of their progress, and need nothing more now than 
to know themselves and to become conscious, through what 
they have done, of what they are capable. 

In 1870 the census showed a considerable advance over 
1860 in manufacturing, but that of 1880 will show a tre- 
mendous stride from 1870, notwithstanding that it must 
be discounted for the effect of the panic and the subse- 
quent stagnation. In no single respect will the census 
show a falling off from 1860, unless it be in hogs, which 
were then fattened and driven as almost the only means of 
reaching market until the railroads were built. Cotton 
manufacturing has succeeded well in Tennessee, and new 
factories are building, while the large factory at Nashville 
has exhibited such returns as to stimulate to further op- 
erations. 

If we go to the growing Southwest, we shall find the 
new State of Texas fully keeping up with the march of 
the rest of the South. The progress of Texas has been be- 
yond question rapid and substantial, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that it is more prosperous than the older States. 
Because it is building something where there was no- 
thing, it seems to go beyond the older States, which are 
- adding to what already existed ; it can be easily seen that 
.the entire growth appears in the one case, while it is ob- 
scured in the other by that which was already there. In 
reality, the new fabric created in the old States out of the 
old has been by far the greater progress attained in the 
South. 

Texas is rapidly filling ap with population, developing 
some manufactures of woolens and cotton goods; but it 
has yet before it the work of assimilation of population, of 
creating varied industries and crops, of discovering its 
proper lines of progress and of industry. 

If we turn to the extreme Southeast, we find a State also 
new, acquiring population and capital, developing indus- 
tries fitted to situation, climate and soil, and giving promise 
of agreat future. Florida is, perhaps, receiving just now 
larger accessions of Northern men and capital than any 
other Southern State, in proportion to its size and its old 
population, excepting only Texas. The other States owe 
their progress in the main to themselves; Florida and 
Texas owe theirs largely to Northern capital and immi- 
gration, which are also beginning to find their way into 
the older States. The progress of orange-growing alone, 
from 2,500 barrels in 1874 to 10,000 in 1875, to 15,000 in 
1876, to 31,000 in 1877, to 75,000 in 1878 and to 200,000 
in 1879, shows how rapidly fruit industry is preparing the 
way to more varied and solid industries, and to that place 
in the commerce of the world which the Florida Peninsula 
i3 destined to have on account of its position and its excel- 
lent ports. 

The South has not only experienced a large increase in 
cotton, tobacco and sugar, and a larger still in its pro- 
duction of breadstuffs, hay and stock, but it has acquired 
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many crops of field, garden and orchard which are new, or 
almost new. The peanut has become profitable on sandy 
lands of Tennessee, Georgia and Virginia which were of no 
value before, the crop of Tennessee being 6UU,UU0 bushels 
per annum. 

The production of sumac, by the substitution of its cal- 
tivation for the wild product, promises to become a per- 
manent, as it is in some States a large, industry. ‘The 
extended culture of fruits and vegetables for Northern as 
well as for home’ markets is an almost entirely new indus- 
try, sustaining a line of steamers from Norfolk and adding 
largely to the profits of every north-running railroad. Many 
old industries have been infused with fresh vitality. For 
two and a half centuries tobacco has been cultivated in 
Virginia and North Carolina, planters making annually but 
small profits; within the past few years a fresh develop- 
ment has introduced a practically new industry. The worn 
fields, where generations have lived hardly and died poor, 
have turned out to be the chief corner-stone of a new agri- 
cultural development. It has been discovered that the 
physical condition of the soil, or, rather, no-soil, of these 
worn fields, is just suited for the growth of the finest to- 
bacco known to commerce, By the skillfal application of 
a small amount of manure, the plant is nurtured into a 
feeble life until it attains the desired size, when the extinc- 
tion of the plant-food allows it to decline, turning yellow 
with gradual waste of life, until it is of the desired color, 
when it is cut, and carefully cured by flues. It is so fine 
and delicate in color that it often brings one dollar or more 
per pound in the market. The strange spectacle is exhib- 
ited of lands which will not grow a bushel of wheat making 
net returns of from $300 to $500 per acre. Everywhere in 
this belt a splendid prosperity appears. Old, dilapidated 
towns have acquired new life; new towns have sprung up 
like magic ; fields which would not have brought, ten years 
ago, $1] per acre, are now worth $50. Men who found their 
only source of profit in the increase of their slaves, have 
left sons to grow rich with free labor, to live in better 
houses, and surround themselves with the comforts, the 
luxuries and the elegances of life. The discovery of gold 
would not have conferred upon the poor regions of North 
Carolina and Virginia the present wealth or the hope of 
permanent industry afforded by yellow tobacco. 

The lumber trade has grown to be of vast extent all over 
the South. The pines of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
are becoming fashionable for interior woodwork in the 
East ; the wines of France are sent abroad in barrels made 
from Tennessee timber, and Englishmen are buried in cof- 
fins made from the oaks of the Obion County bottoms. 
The capital invested and labor employed in this industry 
are immense, and the returns, large as they are, dwarfed in 
importance by the value of the cleared-off lands for future 
settlement. : | 

The commercial development of the South is to be shown 
by tho census of 1890. While a great advance on all for- 
mer years wil] be exhibited by the present census, yet the 
processes by which the South is to attain a proper com- 
mercial independence are now going on, and cannot ap- 
pear in results in the coming returns. The deepening of 
the Mississippi channel already exhibits gratifying results ; 
but the rail combinations, which show a wider and much” 
greater diversion of trade, are just now going on. The 
ports of Galveston, Pensacola, Fernandina, Savannah, New 
Brunswick, Port Royal, Charleston, Wilmington, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, in their receipts of cotton and other exports 
and imports, will exhibit, as well as New Orleans, gratify- 
ing growth of trade. 

The process of railway consolidation which must precede 
the growth of commerce between-the West and the North- 
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west and the Southern ports, only began in 1880, or in the 
latter months of 1879. We can rely on the prescience 
which led the shrewd capitalists who are engaged in the 
work of consolidating the roads of the South into great 
through lines ; they have clearly seen the coming value of 


Southern 
trade, and 
prepared to 
reap the 
profits. The 
growing 
prosperity of 
the South, 
the value of 
its own pro- 
ducts, the 
shortness of 
the lines be- 
tween the 
_ South and 
the North- 
west, fully 
justify their 
f orethought- 
ful action. It 
may be fairly 
said that the 
greatest rail- 
road inter- 
ests of Ame- 
rica, and the 
shrewdest 


railroad men, 
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are engaged in securing lines between St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati and various Southern ports, from Galveston to 


While many cities are seeking the trade of the South, 
others are seeking also available outlets. San Francisco 


seeks the sea 
at Galveston 
and New Or- 


leans; St. 


Louis, Oin- 
cinnati and 
other cities, 
the Atlantic 
ports by 
various 
routes; and 
the roads 
compete 
amongst 
themselves 
for the best 
routes. Al- 
ready capital 
is engaged in 
bridging the 
small gap 
between the 
Tennessee 
and North 
Carolina rail . 
systems, 
which, when 
filled, will 
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give to St. Louis, Cincinnati and the ports of North and 
South Carolina communication across the Alleghanies, 
and to the people of Tennessee the advantages of that 
east and west intercommunication hitherto denied theom— 
such communication as Pennsylvania and Maryland ob- 
tained with the West by piercing that mountain barrier, 
and Georgia and South Carolina by not having it to 
pierce. With consolidations made and in progress, with 
connecting links built and under contract, backed by 
ample capital, all the long lines necessary to connect all 
the Northwest and the Pacific with the Atlantic and Galf 
ports will be completed within five years. Already St. 
Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati have abundant conncctions 
with the Gulf and Atlantic ports. 

" There are yet needed, it is true, many supplementary con- 
peeking and local lines, to link together the various through 
systems, This idea of commerce between the South and 
the Northwest, between the great supply sources and 
Southern ports and the European markets, has only been 
brought to anything like practical realization within the 
present year ; hence, results cannot begin to appear or to 
be cognizable statistically for two or three years yet. The 
southwestern trend of the Atlantic coast, and the conform- 
able southeastern trend of the Pacific coast, makiog lines 
from San Francisco or San Diego to the eastern waters at 
Galveston, New Orleans, or the South Atlantic ports 


shorter than the lines to any port north of Norfolk, give 


the South a great advantage in the Pacific trade, and that 
advantage is almost as marked if connections are made 
with the present transcontinental roads at St. Louis. 
That great Western centro of distribution now reaches the 
Atlantic coast at Savannah, New Brunswick and Port Royal 
by far shorter routes than any northern line ; and when 
the short gap in North Carolina is filled, Charleston will 
be, perhaps, the nearest port for Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
While Chicago finds its nearest Atlantio port at Balti- 
more, the difference between that port and Charleston 
direct is very slight, while all points of distribution west 
of Chicago will find their shortest connections with the 
South Atlantic ports across Kentucky and Tennessee, 
These are advantages which will constrain capital seeking 
for profits, and overcome the commercial vreponderance 
of the East. 

This new rail consolidation in the South is simply stu- 
pendous, and yet it has scarcely attracted attention in the 
East, except from those who are seeking investments and 
speculating in stocks and bonds. A superficial view of the 
commercial advantages of the South will convince any 
candid reader of its bright future. Railway lines already 
exist which must take advantage of convenient outlets, 
affording to the South a widely diffused commerce, build- 
ing up not one but many ports, as centres of wealth, cul- 
ture and refinement, Beginning with Galveston : the roads 
which are connecting that port with the products of Texans 
and its neighbor States and territories, with San Francisco 
and San Diego, and reaching out toward Mexico, promise 
& large local trade, a part of the transcontinental trade, 
and a considerable Mexican commerce. The growth of 
Galveston, with but few of these facilities, justifies the 
prophecy. The Mississippi, with its barge transportation, 
its cheap freights, amounting to five cents a bushel on 
grain from St. Louis to New Orleans, the rapidly extend- 
ing lines connecting it directly with the Pacific coast, the 
lines to St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati, and to all parts 
of the South, assure New Orleans a great and flourishing 
commerce. 

Pensacola and Fernandina are acquiring rail connections 
and growing in commerce, and the construction of a canal 
to cut off a thousand miles of dangerous navigation around 


| the Florida coast is only a matter of a little more time, 


Rail lines from the Northwest and West extend from 
Montgomery, Vicksburg, Memphis, Nashville, St. Louis, 
Chicago and Cincinnati te New Brunswick, Savannah, 
Charleston and Port Royal, across Alabama, across Georgia, 
and across that happily situated, long State of Tennessee, 
to which all the Northwest must pay tribute by furnishing 
it transportation lines. North Carolina awaits only the 
piercing of the Alleghanies, while Richmond and Norfolk, 
Virginia, already exhibit remarkable commercial growth, 
and the building up of coastwise and foreign shipping 
lines, 

I havo dwelt on this new feature because it attests, 
better than anything else I could adduce, the prosperity 
which led to it. This great movement of capital in the 
hands of the shrewdest and most far-seeing class of men in 
America, is but symptomatic of the energy which wrought 
n production that demands these commercial lines, and 
the opening of the ports to which they tend. 

The census of 1870 was taken at a time when the reor- 
ganization of the labor system was but just begun— when 
the landowners, the capitalists and the loose elements of 
the population were just beginning to adapt themselves to 
new conditions, to seek new occupations, to find incen- 
tives to new exertion in poverty, in the greater dignity of 
labor, in the manifold wants to be supplied ; the pres- 
ent census is taken when the South is just beginning to 
rally from a great depression, and when the greatest move- 
ments for its rehabilitation are just afoot ; but it will fairly 
show many and great results of the new spirit of progress. 
That view will be, however, like the instantaneous photo- 
graph of a horse at full speed—a sketching a people in the 
attitude of progress, with nerves strained to the utmost, 
but at last affording only a glimpse of the point gained. 
The motion, the accelerating speed, the crowding, press- 
ing, striving for progress, will only be inferable from what 
is presented as done, and from the attitude of a people 
running at full speed the race of life. Flattering as the 
record will be, its full force will not be felt until the stu- 
deat of our history has made allowances for the panic of 
1873, which fell with chilling effect on a people laboring 
from hand to mouth on short capital. The effects of re- 
construction extended over most of the Southern States 
during the past decade, as they did to a great extent over 
the entire country—and this too must be allowed for, with 
regard to its temporary effect, and without regard to 
whether its lasting effects on the two races, and their 
mutual relations, are to be good or bad. 

Avoiding all political and historical questions, the econ- 
omic effect was depressing and evil; co-terminous States 
must prosper or languish together, and that which affected 
part of the South also had a bad effect on those States 
which had emerged from reconstruction prior to 1870. 
That the evil involved all, appears from the fact that the 
transportation system of the South could not be completed 
or begun, as a whole, until all the Southern States were 
subjected to like conditions of prosperity. With regard 
to the depression which began in 1873, a knowledge of 
how it affected the South will throw light on the rapid 
growth of the past five years. It was, as to Southern in- 
dustry, a mere arrest of enterprise—not destruction. It 
made few bankruptcies, destroyed few establishments, cre- 
ated no strikes. It required greater economy—but, to a 
people who had been compelled to learn economy, it was 
easy to bear one turn more of the screw. There was no 
starvation, no destruction of families, no creation of an 
army of tramps, no startling increase in divorce, in wife 
and child murder, caused by starvation and despair. Most 
enterprises managed to pull through. It fell with com- 
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parative lightness on an agricultural people ; and the re- | dream is healthful, coupled with practical steps for its ful fill- 


vival found them with no social and industrial ruins to 
clear away—no débris to be removed from the path of in- 
dustry ; they were ready to begin at once new enterprises 
and to press on with the old ones, The revival was simply 
new vigor infused where there had been stagnation; and 
the progress of the South has been extraordinary since 
that revival, and, allowing for the larger population, 
greater wealth and better training in industrial enterprises, 
has exceeded that of the North. 

Much of this improvement can only be inferred from 
census reports, for a large part of it consists of a compacted 
‘social order and the new efficiency closer association gives. 
The growth of closely interwoven interests, the welding 
of all parts of society into one, have produced a state 
which has only since the war supervened upon one in 
which the individual predominated disastrously over the 
associative principle ; and the new condition has only re- 
cently been recognizable, although it has been forming 
ever since the war closed. While this new state exists, 
the census can only show the separate results of individual 
industries ; and the social philosopher and economist is 
required to adduce from the greater results that associa- 
tion which was necessary to their production. The ab- 
sence of political crime ; the better relations between the 
races ; the growth of varied agriculture and manufactures ; 
the remarkable acquisition of property by the negro— 
show that the people of the South are rapidly passing 
from the state of a loose collection of individuals—a state 
inseparable from a purely agricultural community—into a 
complete social order, compact from the foundation up, 
bound together by ties of mutual interest. The spirit of 
nationality has grown up in the South, as all sentiments— 
coincidently with a perception of interest. 

Whatever markets we may have abroad, one truth has 
impressed itself on the Southern mind : that the Northern 
States are the market for the bulk of our surplus products, 
the best supply sourco for what we lack. The Mississippi 
binds together not only all its great valley, but, by conse- 
quence, the whole country, by ties of common interest ; in- 
ternational canals, international and transcontinental rail- 
roads, bind all interests together in one. These, in the 
absence of that great slave interest which alone obscured 
them in the past, in the total lack of all reason for section- 
alism, have favored the growth of the national spirit. It 
has grown the faster in the Southern States that the peo- 
ple are disposed to let the imagination have free rein in 
contemplation of future greatness, while the Northern 
peoplo pursue the immediate and practical somewhat more 
closely. It may be safely said that, especially in the rising 
generation, the dream of national glory, power and wealth 
is a stronger force than in the North. The Northern peo- 
ple are somewhat disposed to rest in what they have done ; 
the Southern people, to feel that they have something to 
do. This sentiment, this dream of future greatness, allied 
to the practical working spirit which is building manufac- 
tures, daily increasing varied production, developing mines, 
building and consolidating railroads, surveying and pre- 
paring seaports, comes, fortunately, at a time when it is 
necessary to complete the work of progress and bring the 
South up in production, commerce and culture to perform 
its equal part in the progress of this great country. The 
dream of commercial and productive progrcss, glory and 
splendor which caught the Southern mind in 1860 and pre- 
ceding years, and had a part, coupled with a sectional and 
separate interest in slavery, in bringing on the war, was a 
wild and baseless dream—baseless, not because it was im- 
possible of fulfillment, but because it was, under the then 
existing conditions, impossible to be fulfilled. The present 


ment, and rests on certainties, with all untoward and pre- 
ventive conditions ‘eliminated. Twenty years have dissi- 
pated the old dream of the impossible, and replaced it by a 
calm contemplation of the real and the practical, to be re- 
alized by a people now on the highway to greatness, with a 
starting-point in a solid social order, sound and varied in- 
dustries and production, and all the conditions of wealth 
and power. 

If the picture seem overdrawn, send the social philoso- 
pher and the political economist to study the problem with 
an eye for that future which is developing from this present, 
as this has from that past—not the politician, no one-sided / 
negrophile, no Anglo-Saxon worshiper, no Bourbon chiv-' 
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GODIVA. 


Goprva, not for countless tomes 

Of war’s and kingcraft’s leaden history, 
Would I thy charming legend lose, 
Or view it in the bloodless hues 

Of fabled myth or mystery. 


Thou tiny pearl of demagogues! 
Thou blue-eyed rebel—blushing traitor ! 
Thou sans-oulotte with dimpled toes, 
. Whose red cap is an opening rose— 
Thou trembling agitator! 


We must believe in thee. Our ranks . 
-Of champions loom with faces grimy— 

Fierce Tylers, from the anvil torn, 

Rough-chested Tells, with palms of horn, 
Foul Cades, from ditches slimy! 


Knit brows, flerce eyes, and sunken cheeks 
Fill up the vista stern and shady; 
Qur one bright speck we cannot spare, 
Our regiment's sole vivanditre— 
Our little dainty lady! 


No, she was true! the story, old 
As any crumbling Saxon castle, 
Firm at its base: she lived and moved, 
And breathed, and all around her loved— 
Lord, lackey, hound and vassal. 


SUSIE’S SOAP KETTLE. 


By MARGARET BLOUNT, 


Tue sita chosen by the Swedish settlers for their first 
church in Philadelphia was one of the most beautiful in 
the city. The famous checker-board lines which were to 
make the city ono of the least perplexing to the stranger, 
and the most delightful to a resident with any sense of 
order in his soul—those famous square lines, I say, were 
not then laid out, but all was green, leafy, pleasant to the 
eye and ear, and the hearts of the Scandinavian exiles 
were rejoiced to hear the Sabbath service in their own dear 
tongue, for the first time in America, beneath a roof of 
their own. 

On Saturday, the builder of the new log church, young 
Eric Silver, had completed the task assigned him, and 
received his payment, together with a considerable meed 
of praise from the elders of the congregation, which, to the 
ambitious young architect, was almost as valuable as the 
gold. 

On Sunday the log church was consecrated and wor- 
shiped in. Every inhabitant of the little settlement was 
there. | 

There happened to be no invalids among.them at the 
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time, for they were all in the prime of life and strength, 


‘and it was a sight never forgotten by any who witnessed it, 


when the clergyman lifted his hands in the consecrating 
prayer, and the whole congregation, on their knees, an- 
svwered with a loud Amen! 

Service over, the family groups came out at the low 
arched door, one by one, and stood on the heart-shaped 
green outside, looking at the church with admiring eyes. 

The young girls clustered in a pretty group around their 
acknowledged leader, Susie Thurle, who was the grand- 


year, and in her secret heart she was now looking for- 
ward to a return to Sweden at no distant day, if only Eric 
Silver should obtain patronage enough from the burghers 
to enable him to approach her proud grandfather with a 
proposal for her hand. The young couple had met at the 
houses of their mutual friends, and had learned to love 
each other from the first. 

But not till Eric Silver had obtained the contract for the 
log church in the wilderness did he dare speak to the 
maiden of all that was hidden in his heart. And then he 
found—as many another young wooer has found before 
and since that happy day—that the maiden’s heart had 


answered his, and that his poverty was no drawback what- 
ever in her eyes. As for Susie’s grandfather—that was 
quite another thing. 

But the new church, with every one praising it, and 
prophesying great things of its builder, was a long step in 
the right direction to a happy bridal day beneath its roof, 
thought the fair-haired Susie, as she stood watching, with 
her young companions, how modestly the young man re- 
ceived the compliments that were paid him. 

‘‘He is shaking hands with your grandfather now, 


‘daughter of Susie,” whis- 
one of the — pered Hilda 
richest  bur- Horn, who 
ghers of Phil- was her most 
adelphia, and intimate 
yet as simple friend and 
and unaffected only confid- 
as any peasant ant. ‘‘How 
maiden in her manly he 
native land. looks! And 

Susie al- you are right. 
‘ways wore her about our own 
national dress, national cos- 
by her grand- tume, Susie. 
father’s re- Eric would 
quest and by not be one- 
her own wish. half so hand- 

Some of her some as he is 
young com- now if he 
panions who should put on 
could afford it, a Parisian 
altered their dress and have 
atti:e saccord- his hair cut in 
ing to the the fashion.” 
fashion of the ‘‘The fash- 
day, when jon!” said 
they were s0 Susie, indig- 
fortunate as nantly. ‘‘He 
to find out, by wears his hair 
letters from in the fashion 
abroad, what of his native 
that fashion country. How 

was. But else would you 
Susie was a have him wear 
Swede, heart it, Hilda?” 

and soul, as “I? Now, 
well as in her was I not 
fair complex- this moment 
ion and large praising it?’ 
blue eyes and said Hilda, 
thick braids of with a smile. 
yellow hair. ‘‘Nay, Susie, 

Susie had you know 

been a resi- well that I 
dent in the am as fond of 
colony only SUSIE'S SOAP KETTLE. —“ QUICK! TO THE CHURCH! IT 18 MEW AND STRONG, AND THE PALEFACES evorything 
$e ona ahiort MAY COME TO THE RESCUE BEFORE THE RED MEN CAN BURN IT DOWN.’ Swodieh as 


you can be. Only, I own that I don’t wish to go back to 
Sweden, as you do. For a visit, it might do well enough 
—if one could spare the gold and the time—but, for a 
lifelong home, give me these grand old woods, with my 
own people and my friends around me.” 

‘‘And Jan Stevenson living with his little widowed 
mother next door, and teaching you how to speak German 
in the evening, after he comes home from his work on the 
farm,” said Susie, who could hit the nail on its head in a 
most confusing way. 

Hilda laughed and blushed. 

‘¢‘I wish you would be contented to live here, too,” she 
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said. ‘‘I shall be so lonely when you are gone. Why 
can you not remain, Susie? You have no one left in Swe- 
den to care for, and this will be another Sweden in a little 
while,” . 

Susie shook her head. Her blue eyes sought the deep 
woodland that rose darkly beyond the hamlet, with a glance 
of fear. 

‘* Tf this land had been uninhabited when we camc here, 
if would have been different,’? she suid; ‘‘or if we had 
found here only people like ourselyves—Christians and fel- 
low-beings and friends, although, perhaps, speaking a dif- 
ferent language from our own. But these red men, Hilda, 
I can never get used to them—I can never cease to fear 
them. Icould not make a happy home among them, no 
matter who should share it with me.” 

‘*That is all nonsense, you know,” said the practical 
Hilda. ‘*There may be savage tribes in the Eastern and 
Western and Southern parts of the land; but they are 
many days’ journey distant, and they know and care 
nothing about us, They will nover come here to disturb 
us, if we dwell here for a lifetime.” 

‘‘T do not fear them,” replied Susie, significantly. 

‘* Who, then ?” 

‘*Our own Indians.”’ 

‘‘These friendly tribes ?” said Hilda, smiling. ‘* Nay, 
Susie, that is going too far. Why should they harm us ? 
We have never wronged one of them in any way.” 

Susie glanced around and drew her friend aside. 

‘‘ Hilda, you know that I have had an old Indian woman 
as @ pensioner for a long time ?” 

‘Old Nokontis ?—yes. In my opinion, she is a witch, 
and deserves burning at the stake !” replied Hilda. 

‘Don’t jest over this subject, dear; I assure you it is a 
serious one. Old Nokontis is very fond of me, and, for a 
week past, she has given me daily hints that have made my 
very blood run cold.” 

‘*A queer way of showing fondness, it seems to me,” 
began Hilda. ; 

‘* Hush !” said Susie. She laid her hand over Hilda’s 
lips, and drew her further apart from the groups npon the 
green. ‘‘She is there, at the edge of the woodland.” 

‘* Who ?” asked Hilda. 

‘‘Nokontis. Don’t you see her? She beckons to me; 
she has some message. Come with me to hear it; but do 
not let the people see where we are going.” 

The two girls watched their opportunity, and presently 
glided into the shadow of the forest, where an aged and 
decrepit Indian woman, wrapped in a blanket, awaited 
them. 

‘*You no come alone,”’ she said to Susie, in a dissatisfied 
tone. 

‘‘This is my dear friend, Hilda, Nokontis,”’ said Susie. 
‘*Can she stay ?” 

‘*Ugh! She makes much laugh at everything,” grunted 
the old squaw. ‘‘ Well now, you listen. The White Fawn 
must go—go at once.” oo 

‘You know very well that I cannot go, as you call it,” 
said Susie. ‘Why won’t you tell me what you mean? 
Where am I to go ?” 

‘* Back, back !”’ said the squaw, waving her arm -randly 
in the air. ‘This is the land of the red man, let the pale- 
faces leave it, and all will be well. But the White Fawn 
should go at once.” 

‘‘What do you mean by at once, Nokontis?” said 
Susie, The savage paused a moment. 

‘* Before Tuesday,” she said, and stole away like a dark 
shadow in the direction of the Indian camp in the distant 
forest. 


Susie looked at Hilda, — 


‘“‘There ! She has been talking to me like that for some 
time past, although she has never set a day for my leaving 
the colony before, What do you think of it? J feel as if 
something horrible was going to happen, and I have a great 
mind to tell grandpa what she says. If the colony is to 
be attacked, he surely ought to know it.” 

‘‘And how foolish you and I would look, Susie, next 
Tuesday, after our grand warning, if no attack was made !” 
laughed Hilda, ‘‘ Why, we should never hear the last of it 
from the girls !”” 

‘*But what can induce Nokontis to frighten me so ?” 
asked Susie, 

‘‘Just because you can be frightened. She would not 
come to me with such romances many times, because I 
should ‘make much laugh’ at her, as she says, Come, 
dear, there is your grandpapa looking round after you, and 
our young architect is,actually giving him his arm. Oh, 
Susie, you lucky girl! Ido believe he has asked Eric to 
go liome with him to dinner.” 

‘‘Then you must come, too,” said Susie, with a vivid 
blush. 

And the two girls tripped down the long walk after the 
burgher and his young guest. 

Nokontis and her warning were entirely forgotten in the 
unlooked-for joy that came to the lovers on that pleasant 
Sunday evening. 

Monday came and went, with its usual ‘‘ washing-day ”’ 
accompaniment, which had become an institution in the 
settlement, although it was not in accordance with the 
custom of the Fatherland. -It was the habit of the several 
households to meet on the green banks of the river, in a 
level space of some sixty yards, and then and there go 
through the mysteries of a ‘“‘seven days’ wash” in com- 
pany, beguiling the time and the task with many a song 
and jest, as the maidens of Scotland are accustomed to do. 

The clean, white clothes were then hung to dry in the 
bright sunshine, and each household gathered together its 
own possessions at any hour thereafter that they might 
deem fit. 

This custom kept a constant coming and going, and a 
clear babble of women’s and children’s voices, and laughter 
and song around the great washing-place, near the church- 
green, which could be easily heard by the men at work on 
the farm-lands some half a mile away. 

On the Tuesday, as it happened, all the men were ab- 
sent at the further end of the farm-lands. For a new barn 
was to be raised on an outlying meadow that bore a crop 
of hay fit only for the fodder of sheep, who might easily 
be summered on a neighboring hillside and wintered on 
the place itself, and washed and sheared beside the river, 
thereby saving much toil and going to and fro, if only a 
barn was built there. 

Eric Silver had planned this building also, which was to 
stand on Jan Stevenson's land, and give shelter to his 
sheep. 

So it was only natural that Susie and Hilda should fre- 
quently glance toward that distant hillside, as they walked 
down, on Tuesday forenoon, toward the washing-piace, 
where all the matrons of the settlement were busy, with 
great fires close to the river-bank, boiling their year’s 
supply of clear soft-soap. 

For the first time in her life, Susie Thurle had attempted 
to make the soap for their own family. Their Swedish 
housekeeper was absent on a visit to friends at another 
settlement, and old Nokomis—who might have supplied 
her place, in a measure—bad been missing from the burgh- 
er’s house since the Saturday previous, 

But the soap must be made at the usual time, and Susie 
and Hilda built their fire nearest/the church, and soon had 
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the breezes loaded with the clean perfume which soft-soap 
is sura to give out when near completion, if it is skillfully 
and neatly prepared. 

The matrons praised their work when they all paused to 
take a simple lunch of brown bread, sausage and coffee 
upon the river-bank, And Susie was just building up her 
fire for the afternoon, when she saw old Nokontis spring 
out from the edge of the woodland, and look round through 
the busy groups in search of her. 

‘‘Here I am, Nokontis!” she called out. ‘*Come and 
see how nice and clear and golden my soap has turned out. 
I am very proud of it. And here is some luncheon for 
you, and a nice bowl of coffee, quite hot still, You must 
be both hungry and tired. Why did you not come home, 
Nokontis ? Iam all alone there, and you don’t know how 
I have missed you !” 

The glance of pity, love and horror that flashed from 
the dark eyes of the savage cueckeu tne words upon her 
lips. 

‘*The White Fawn would not hear Nokontis, but No- 
kontis has hastened to try and save her,” she said, panting 
with the speed of her running. ‘‘ Quick, quick! To the 
church! It is new and strong, and the pale-faces may 
come to the rescne before the red men can burn it down !” 

‘‘The red men !” gasped Susie, turning deathly pale. 

The long-handled dipper with which she had been stir- 
ring her soap fell from her hand. 

Hilda caught it up. 

At that moment a distant war-whoop sounded in the 
depths of the forest. 

Too well those brave settlers’ wives and daughters knew 
the meaning of that dreadful sound. 

They rushed up to Nokontis, who was still breathlessly 
urging Susie to take refuge in the church. 

‘‘And Nokontis‘will run to the farm-lands and bring the 
pale-faces here,” she said, looking anxiously into Susie's 
frightened face. 

‘¢ To besure !” eried Hilda, the practical. ‘ The church- 
door is strong, and has a stout lock, and there are wooden 
shutters to the windows inside—and a fireplace!” she 
added, with a joyous laugh that made Susie fear that she 
was growing frantic with fright. ‘‘Oh, I have an idea! 
Fly, Nokontis, to the farm-lands, and warn the men. And 
do you pour water on your fires, or the houses will be in 
ashes in another hour,” she added, turning to the women, 
who were regaining the courage and presence of mind that 
had been, for a moment, scired away. 

Nokontis (a traitor to her race for the love of the fair 
girl who had been so kind to her), sped for her life to the 
distant farm-lands, to summon help, 

The women worked with the speed of desperation, and 
before the war-whoop sounded a second time, and close at 
hand, every fire was quenched, and every woman and child 
were safe within the shelter of the log church. 

‘*Carry in your scap. Don't let the red men waste it,” 
said Hilda, at the last moment. And, half laughing, even 
in the midst of the appalling danger, each pair of women 
caught their own immense brass kettle and ran with it to 
shelter. 

Hilda, with tho help of Susie, who had now recovered 
from her alarm, merely transferred her fire to the enor- 
mous stone fireplace of the church. 

‘* And now for my idea,” she said, as the compact band 
of savages appeared on tho deserted washing-place, and 
sought in vain for embers, with which to fire the humble 
cabins of the settlers, 

Disappointed in this, the savages soon surrounded the 
church. ‘The door was locked, the windows were shut- 
tered, but smoke was pouring in a volume from the chim» 


ney, and fire was to be had within. After a short consult- 
ation among the Indians, the sounds of digging were 
heard by the anxious listeners in the church. 

Susie was first to climb to the windcw and peep out. 

‘* They are digging out the foundations,” she said, look- 
ing down ata long row of bare, copper-colored shoulders 
that were bending to the toil beneath the windows. 

‘* Let me look,” said Hilda. 

She gave one peep at the laborers, and sprang lightly to 
the floor, 

‘‘Now is the time!” she whispered, with her face all 
a-gleam with mirth. ‘‘ Don’t let them hear you slide the 
shutters back, and take Susie’s kettle first. It is the hot- 
test. Now, all together.” 

There was an instant silence as she showed them what 
to do, then a terrific yell from thirty throats filled the air. 

Straight on those brawny, bending backs and shoulders 
had descended thirty quarts of boiling, blistering soap, 
from thirty hands that did not tremble in the least with 
fear. 

The scalded warriors danced and shrieked with pain. 
The reserve force, dashing with savage fury against the 
church, were met with a second deluge full in their faces, 
and retrzated, blinded and howling. After a short time 
apent in council, the whole force advanced, flourishing 
their tocmahawks, and, rushing against the building on 
both sides, attempted to climb to the windows and mas- 
sacre those within. But, fortunately for the women of 
the hamlet, Erio Silver had placed those casements some 
ten feet above the level of the foundation-walls ; and each 
savage, climbing painfully up the walls, received such a 
baptism from one dipper or another that it was impossible 
for them to continue the attack. : 

Five minutes before old Nokontis arrived with the men 
of the settlement, the last Indian had limped into the 
welcome shade ef the forest, and the women and girls were 
laughing together on the church green, and praising Susie 
for the excellent quality of her soap, which alone had won 
the day. 

I heard this story not long ago in Philadolphia, not far 
from the site of the old Swedish log church ; and she who 
told it to me was named Susie Silver, and had the blue 
eyes and yellow hair of her great-grandmother—who did 
not go back to Sweden, after all. As for the great soap 
kettle, it is an heirloom in the Silver family still. 
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Dericrencies.—A sense of one’s own deficiencies is a sal- 
utary thing, or the reverse, according to the use that is 
made of it. If it spurs us to more zealous effort, if it 
makes us resolute in our purpose of living a worthier life 
than we have hitherto spent, its benefit is great ; but, if it 
arouses no more healthful frame of mind than a feeling of 
regret that we have accomplished so little, and an indolent 
and despairing conclusion that there is not much use in 
trying to do anything more in the world, then it is merely 
an additional hindrance to q life already marred by 
failure, 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE is said to be the way to virtue ; it 
would be more correct to say that virtue is the way to 
self-knowledge. A pure mind, like a diamond, is clouded 
by the slightest defilement, and does not see, till after its 
purification, how many specks and stains still disfigure its 
holes and corners. And the purest are tormented by foul 
thoughts, which cling to them like spiders to the walls of 
a palace, and must be crushed at once, or they will over- 
run the whole building. Alas! our completest victories 
over ourselyes are all but defeats, 


A FEW COMMON MISTAKES CORRECTED. 


Tar middle of July is often spoken of as midsummer. 
The 24th of June, the festival of St. John the Baptist, is 
midsummer day, ‘‘so called from its dividing the year with 
the Feast of the Nativity, December 25th, sometimes called 
midwinter.” With the eve of St. John’s day are connected 


many old superstitious observances. 


An interesting speaker and well read man was not very 
long ago reported (perhaps inaccurately) as expressing 
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4A FEW COMMON MISTAKES CORRECTED. 


the darker ages of learning, ‘‘every one who could read 
was by the laws of England considered to be a clerk.” 


The fifty-first psalm, ‘‘ Miserere mei,” was accustomed to 


be read by criminals claiming this benefit ; hence its open- 
ing came to be called ‘‘ the neck verse,” 


have been finally abolished.” 
‘The Immaculate Conception” is supposed by many to 
refer to the Saviour, ‘‘ Who was conceived by the Holy 
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GODIVA.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 651, 


himself aeeply interested in a certain place, though he was 
“not to the manor born.” Hamlet speaks of his dislike of 
& certain custom, though well used to it, being “native 
here and to the manner born.” 

** Benefit of clergy ” is often spoken of as if it were some 
benefit to be derived from the attendance of clergy—re- 
ligious instruction, consolation, etc. It refers to an old 
privilege, whereby the clergy were exempted from the 
Jurisdiction of lay tribunals; their trials, being managed 
by an ecclesiastical court, were often but a mere form. In 


Ghost.” (I observe a misunderstanding of the sort im 
‘‘Kismet.”) The Immaculate Conception is a dogma of 
the Church of Rome, and relates solely to the Virgin Mary. 
It was long asserted that she was born sinless ; some main- 
tained that she was sanctified a few hours after birth, but 
it was a question whether she could, at the earliest period 
of existence, have contracted any taint of sin. This con- 
troversy has been decided by papal authority during the 
time of the present generation, by the declaration that 
she was conceived free from all taint of original sin. 


Sir Walter Scott 
says: ‘‘ When education was more generally diffused, the 
laws conferring this privilege were gradually changed, and 
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ANNE BOLEYN. 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


MARRIAGE OF HENRY VIII, AND ANNE 


ANNE Bonzyn, the second wife of Henry VIIL. of Eng- 
land, was born, probably, in 1501, and was beheaded on 
May 19th, 1536. Her father, Sir Thomas Boleyn, was a 
knight of moderate fortune, distantly related to the royal 
family. Anne was carefully educated at home. At the age 
of fourteen, she spoke and wrote English and French with 


More than common accuracy, and was skilled in musio, 
Vol. X., No. 6—42. 


needlework and other feminine accomplishments, At this 
time she was appointed one of the maids of honor to ac- 
company Mary, the youngest and favorite sister of Henry, 
who was to be married to the old and imbecile Louis XII. 
of France. Louis died within less than three months, and 
Mary returned to England, where she clandestinely mar- 
ried her former lover, Charles Brandon, Ear] of Suffolk. 
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Anne remained in France, entering first the service of the 
Sedate Queen Claude, the wife of Francis L, and afterward 
that of the rather questionable Margaret of Alenson, sister 
of the young King of France. 

She soon became an acknowledged belle in themowise 
prudish French Court. The Viscount Chateaubriant has 
left a description of her at this time which would do credit 
to the correspondent of any modern newspaper who was 
called upon to describe a reigning beauty upon whom roy- 
alty itself was supposed to have cast a not ungracious eye. 
‘‘She possessed,” says the viscount, ‘‘a great talent for 
poetry, and when she sang, she would, like a second Or- 
pheus, have made bears and wolves dance attendance. She 
likewise danced the English dances, leaping and jumping 
with infinite grace and agility. Moreover, she invented 
many new steps, which are known by her name, or by 
those of the gallant partners with whom she danced them. 
She was well skilled in all games fashionable at Court. 
Besides singing like a siren, accompanying herself on the 
lute, she harped better than King David, and handled 
cleverly both flute and rebec, She dressed with marvelous 
taste, and devised new modes, which were followed by the 
fairest ladies of the French Court, but none wore them with 
her gracefulness,” | : é 

As we shall see, Anne Boleyn had the art to introduce 
some fashions which she designed to conceal defects, 
amounting almost to deformities, in her own person. Of 
one of her marvelous costumes, as beheld by the masculine 
eye, we have a full description. On a particular occasion 
‘she wore a vest of blue velvet, starred with silver, and a 
surcoat of watered silk, lined with minioli, with large hang- 
ing sleeves, and a bourcelet of blue velvet, trimmed with 
points, at each end of which hung a little bell of gold. On 
her head was a golden-colored aureole of plaited gauze, 
and her hair fell in ringlets. Her little feet were covered 
with blue velvet brodequins, the insteps being adorned 
with a diamond star.”’ The bourcelet, as we understand, 
was a kind of broad cestus, or girdle, so shaped as to cover 
the hips, where Mademoiselle Anne seems to have required 
a little padding. 


In 1522, Anne returned to her father’s house in England; 


where she met with Henry VOL The King was just past 
thirty, and had not yet begun to tread that downward path 
in which he was soon to make such rapid strides... If he 
had died at this time, he would have left one of the fairest 
names in the history of English Kings; and there would 
have been no need for a Froude to endeavor to whitewash 
that black figure which he came to be. We shall have to 
say much about Henry, with not a word in his favor. We 
will, therefore, present the description given of him a 
couple years before this time by Giustianini, the astute 
Venetian ambassador. He was writing a private dispatch 
to the signora, and had no motive to tell things otherwise 
than as they appeared to him. ‘‘ His Majesty,” says the 
Venetian, ‘‘is about twenty-nine years of age, fair and well 
proportioned. Learning that the French King lets his 
beard grow, he has begun to do likewise. His beard, being 
somewhat red, has the appearance of being of gold. He 
is an excellent musician and composer, an admirable horse- 
man and wrestler. He has a good knowledge of the French, 
Latin and Spanish languages, and is very devout. On the 
days when he goes to the chase, he hears Mass three times ; 
but on other days, as often as four times. Every day he 
hears service at the Queen’s chambers at vespers and com- 
plin. Affable and benign, he offends no one. He has 
often said to me that he wished every one was content 


with his condition ; adding, ‘ We are content with our own |i, 


islands.’ ” 


Henry’s morals, up to this time, scem to have been ! 


pretty good for a king. Queen Katharine, some years 
older than he, had less reason than most royal ladies to 
complain of her husband. He had indeed formed a liaison 
with Lady Talbois, who bore him a son, who was made 
Duke of Richmond ; but that entanglement was of no long 
continuance. There had certainly been something be- 
tween him and Mary Boleyn, the elder sister of Anne. No 
one can now say with certainty whether this intimacy was 
or was not a criminal one. But whatever it may have been, 
it was over, and he had exerted himself to get Mary Boleyn 
well married, and sho was now the wife of Sir Henry Carey. 

So matters stood when Henry firstssaw Anne Boleyn in 
the garden of her father’s house. , He was charmed with 
her, and that very evening told Cardinal Wolsey that he 
had been ‘‘diseoursing with a young lady who had the 
wit of an angel, and was worthy of a crown.” Towhich 
the cardinal responded, significantly : ‘‘It is sufficient if 
your Majesty finds her worthy of your love.” Henry said, 
somewhat dolefally : ‘I fear that she will never conde- 
scend in that way.” To which Wolsey replied, sooth- 
ingly: ‘*When great princes choose to play the lover, 
thoy have that in their power which would soften a heart 
of steel.” Honry acted upon this hint, and Anne Boleyn 
was soon appointed maid of honor to Queen Katharine. 

Several writers of the day describe Anne Boleyn as she 
appeared at this time. Sir Thomas Wyatt, than whom 
there have been not a few worse poets and many much 
better men, styles her ‘‘that noble imp of the graces of 
nature, adorned by gracious education.” Cardinal Pole’a 
pen-and-ink picture is not over flattering as to her per- 
sonal beauty. She was, he says, ‘‘in stature rather tall 
and slender, with an oval face, black hair, and a complex- 
ton inclined to sallow. One of her upper teeth projected 
a little. On her left hand a sixth finger might be per- 
ceived, On her throat was a protuberance.” This pro- 
tuberance is described by Chateaubriant as ‘a large mole 
like a strawberry”; to conceal it she wore a high collar- © 
band, as she usually wore long sleeves to cover the mal- 
formation of her hand. There are portraits enough of Anne 
Boleyn, all bearing something of a common likeness, 
None of these represent her as beautiful in feature. The 
most flattering of them give a harsh and rather coarse ex- 
pression to her face. But all contemporary writers agree 
in praising her cleverness and vivacity. ‘‘ Beauty and 
sprightliness,”’ says one, ‘‘ sat upon her lips; in readiness 
of repartee, skill in the dance, and.in playing upon the 
lute, she-was unsurpassed.” 

We know something of the routine of the life of maids 
of honor to an English Queen. Fanny Burney has told 
us what if was under the very virtuous and very disa- 
greeable Queen Charlotte, the spouse of George DL 
The life of a ‘‘ saleslady ” in a London or New York shop 
could scarcely be so hard. It was not so in the days of 
which we have here to speak. Queen Katharine’s maids 
of honor had little to do, Each was permitted to have, 
as attendants, a woman-servant and a spaniel dog. They 
had enough to eat and drink. The ordinary fare consisted 
of a chino of salt beef, or a leg of mutton, with coarse 
bread at discretion, and a manchet—or, as we should say, 
a “roll,” of fine wheat bread. On fast-days, fish—mostly 
salted— was provided ; game and poultry were sometimes 
added, At dinner each maid of honor and her attendant 
were allowed a gallon of ale between them; and it was 
specially ordered that it should be pure malt liquor, with- 
out hops or brimstone, which were thought to be un- 
wholesome, if not poisonous, 

Henry began to act upon Wolsey’s hint, and to put in 
use those means which great princes have when they 
choose to play the lover. He raised the father/of Anne te 
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the peerage, under the title of Viscount Rochford, and 
made Sir William Carey, the husband of her sister, a gen- 
tleman of the Privy Chamber. He offered Anne costly 
jewels, and pressed his love upon her. Her reply is on 
record. Falling upon her knees, she said : ‘‘I think, most 
noble and worthy King, your Majesty speaks these words 
in mirth, to prove me, without intent of degrading your 
princely self. Therefore, to ease you of the labor of ask- 
ing me any such questions hereafter, I beseech your High- 
ness jmost earnestly tu desist, and take this my answer 
(which I speak from the depth of my soul) in good part: 
I will rather lose my life than my virtue, which will be 
the greatest and best part of the dower I shall bring my 
husband.” Henry replied, after the customary fashion, 
that he should continue to hope. ‘I understand not,” 
she said, ‘‘ most mighty King, how you should retain such 
hope. Your wife I cannot be, both in respect of mine own 
unworthiness, and also because you have a Queen already. 
Your mistress I will not be.” She was to become both. 

Anne was looking forward to an honorable marriage with 
Henry Percy, son and heir of the Earl of Northumberland. 
He had, indeed, been contracted in infancy by his father 
to Lady Mary Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
while Anne had been in like manner contracted to Sir Piers 
Batler. Ignoring these pre-contracts, Anne and Percy 
entered into a troth-plight with each other. Henry or- 
dered Wolsey to break this off, by inducing the Earl of 
Northumberland to compel Percy to fulfill his contract 
with Lady Mary, upon pain of disinheritance, ,°‘ Whereat,” 
Bays a contemporary writer, ‘‘ Mistress Anne” was greatly 
displeased, promising, if it ever lay in her power, sho 
would be revenged upon the cardinal, who had prevented 
her from becoming Countess of Northumberland.’’, She 
retired from Court, refusing to return for four years, the 
King urging her over and over again to come back.* In an 
evil hour she returned, and Henry resumed his protesta- 
tions, to which Anne, began to listen with less disfavor. 
Most likely she had come to look upon the possibility of 
becoming Queen, for Henry was urging his suit for the an- 
nulment of his marriage with Katharine of Aragon. The 
King’s passion for Anne came to be an open secret, known 
to all the Court ; and as early as 1528, it is certain that she 
had in some way acceded to his suit; for in that year he 
confided to Wolsey his intention to make her his Queen. 
The cardinal was thunderstruck. He was quite willing 
that Anne should be the King’s mistress, but her elevation 
to the throne, involving as it did the degradation of the 
kinswoman of the King of Spain, would be fatal to his 
long-cherished hope of becoming Pope. He flung himself 
at the King’s feet, remaining there, if the chroniclers are 
to be trusted, for hours, and besought his sacred Majesty 
to renounce his infatuation ; but all in vain, «— 

At what time the actual criminal intercourse between 
Henry and Anne began, can never be known. Certain it 
is, that by the close of 1529 she was almost publicly ac- 
knowledged as the King’s mistress. The enamored mon- 
arch provided her with a splendid mansion close by 
Whitehall, where she held daily levees with all the pomp 
of royalty, She had her ladies-in-waiting, her train-bearer 
ond her chaplains, Everybody who wanted favors, in 
- Church or State, resorted to her. At Christmas the King 
went to Greenwich, where the Queen resided. Madame 
Anne accompanied him, and in the splendor of her recep- 
tions she far outshone her nominal mistress. 

The matter of the divorce dragged its slow length along 
year after year. In 1532 things approached a crisis. On 
the 1st of September Anne was made a peeress, under the 
title of Marchioness of Pembroke—the first instance in 


one ~My 


English history where 8 peerage was created for a woman, | 


She was thus ennobled, as recited in the royal letters-pa- 
tent, ‘* Because a monarch ought to surround his throne 
with many peers of the worthiest of both sexes.” The 
shameful ceremony of induction was conducted with almost 
regal pomp. The account is worth Tene as given in 
the records : 

‘‘The King, attended by the Dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, the French ambassador and many peers, besides the 
Privy Council, went in state, on Sunday, September Ist, 
to the state apartment in Windsor Castle—called by some 
‘the Chamber of Salutation,’ and by others ‘the Presence 
Chamber ’—and seated himself in the chair of state. To 
this room Anne Boleyn was conducted by a great train of 
courtiers and the nobility, both lords and ladies, First 
entered Garter King-at-Arms. After him came the Lady 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, and cousin-german 
to Anne Boleyn, carrying on her left arm a robe of state, 
made of crimson velvet, furred with ermine, and in her 
right hand a coronet of gold. She was followed by Anne 
Boleyn herself, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, 
attired in her inner garment, called a surcoat, of crimson 
velvet, lined with ermine also, and with short sleeves. She 
walked between Elizabeth, Countess of Rutland, and Dor- 
othy, Countess of Suffolk, and she was followed by many 
noble gentlewomen. As she approached the King’s royal 
seat, she made three obeisances, and when she arrived be- 
fore him she kneeled, The charter having been presented 
to the King, he delivered it to his secretary, Gardiner, who 
read it aloud, and when he came to the words maniille in- 
ductionem, the King took the robe of state from the Lady 
Mary, and put it on Anne Boleyn’s shoulders ; and at the 
words circuli aurei, the Lady Mary handed him the coro- 
net, which he placed on the brow of the new-made mar- 
chioness, When the charter was read, he presented it to 
her, together with another which secured to her a pension 
of £1,000* per annum during her life for maintaining that 
dignity. She then gave the King humble thanks, and, 
with the coronet on her head, and invested with the robe, 
she retired, the trumpets sounding most melodiously 
as she departed from the Presence Chamber. A largess 
was cried, on her gift to Garter King-at-Arms of £8, and 
to his officers of £11, while Henry gave a largess of £5 on 
the occasion.” , 

It is worthy of note that the materials for Anne's 
robes were paid for from the King’s privy purse, the cost 
being £30 16s. 6d. (say $1,550). He also presented her 
with gold and silver plate, inventoried at £1,188 (say about 
$60,000), besides richly jeweled miniatures painted by 
Holbein. The royal bounty by no means stopped here, 
as is shown by the King’s expense-book, still extant. Not 
long after we find an item of £94 10s. 10d. for silk and 
furring “for my Lady Marques of Pembroke.” Just 
about this time there is an extraordinary item of £12,000 
(considerably moro than half a million dollars) paid in 
one day for jewels, mercery and millinery, the greater 
part of which was doubtless for Mistress Anne. And in 
about a month we find Henry settling upon her lands in 
Wales and in several counties in England. The monarch 
and his mistress were wont to play at cards and dice, she 
being invariably the winner. In ten consecutive days we 
find that she and her partners won from him £52 Is. 4d. 
The marchioness indeed needed all she received, in order 
to maintain the dignity of her station. Her establish- 
ment far exceeded those of the sister and nieces of the 
King. She had a train-bearer, three ladies of the bed- 


* It must be borne in mind that the value of money was then 
about ten times greater than at present, so that Anne’s pension 
was equivalent to about. $50,000 in our day, 
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Easter Day, April 12th, the marriage was publicly ac 
knowledged, although the consistory had not yet annulled 
that with Katharine ‘of Aragon. A fortnight later the 
King issued an order directing that the wives of all the 
peers and their women should “give their attendance at 
the approaching .solemnity of his dearest wife—Queen 
Anne's procession from Greenwich to the Tower ; and at 
her coronation, which is to take place on the Feast of 
Pentecost ; wherefore he requires them to be all at his 
manor of Greenwich on the Friday before that feast to 
attend his said Queen from thence to the Tower of Lon- 
don on that day, and the next day to ride with her through 
the City of London on horseback ;” all of them were 
bidden to come provided with white or gray palfreys 
Pentecost, the day set for the coronation, came on the 
Ist of June. On jthe 19th of May the Queen left Green- 
wich for the Tower, which, according to custom, was to 
be her residence for a few days. She went by water, 
escorted by the Lord Mayor of London and fifty civic 
barges, all gayly decorated. On that day three years 
afterward, Anne Boleyn was led out from the Tower to 
the block. 

Saturday, May 31st, was the great day, when the Queen 
rode in procession through the streets. All the long way 
from Temple Bar to the Tower the streets had been freshly 
strewn with gravel. Every front was decorated. From 
every window streamed tapestry and hangings of every 
gorgeous hue, crimson and scarlet and purple, the product 
of the looms of Flanders and the East. Cheapside was 


chamber, and four maids of honor—all of them daughters - | US 75t sts 
of barons or knights ; three gentlemen-in-waiting, six offi- [7 pe; 
cers, all knights or barons ; and more than thirty domes- 
tic servants. 

A few weeks after this, Henry paid a visit to the King 
of France at Boulogne, accompanied by the Marchioness 
of Pembroke; put, greatly to her chagrin, none of the 
ladies of the French Court were present. King Francis, 
howover, accompanied the happy pair on their return to 
England, and at parting presented Anne with a purse con- 
taining 15,000 French crowns. 

There is some uncertainty as to the date of the marriage 
between Henry VII. and Anne Boleyn. Several times 
and places are mentioned traditionally. In any case it 
was in private, and some time before Cranmer pronounced >: SS es, fe BAG 
the sentence annulling the marriage with Katharine of Dee at Sen? Se a oe ay 
Aragon. Most likely it was for this reason that the arch- me e.° DB  - pep: Oca 
bishop was not told of it, The commonly received ac- 
count runs thus: ‘‘ Before daybreak on the 25th of March, 
Dr. Rowland Lee, one of the King’s chaplains, received | 95 Se ay SO 
the unwonted order to celebrate Mass in an unfrequented | 977" 9 Si 2: 1) COA ee ass 
attic in the west turret of Whitehall. Here he found the y MNT RS Sd 3 
King, attended by Norris and Heneago, two grooms of 
the chamber, and the Marchioness of Pembroke, accom- 
panied by her train-bearer, Alice Saville, afterward Lady 
Berkeley. He was required to perform the nuptial cere- 
mony between his sovereign and the marchioness, As 
soon as this had been performed, the parties separated in 
silence before it was light.” The account adds, quite im- 
probably, that the chaplain hesitated at first, but was as- 
sured by Henry that the Pope had already granted the 
annulment of the marriage with Katharine. The com- 
plaisant chaplain was soon rewarded by a bishopric. 

The great desire of Henry was that a son might be born 
to him to inherit his crown. Anne gave promise of ap- 
proaching maternity, and it was desirable that the expected 
prince should be born in acknowledged wedlock. So on HENKY ATTBAQTBD BY CATHARINE HOWARD, 
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DON, 
draped éven yet more royally, in cloth-of-gold. On each duit and fountain 


Every window, balcony and co; 
with anxious spéctators, 
mmon citizens, on the other| At length, at 

were the beadles and other civi i 


Tower gates were swung back 
was preserved—a | filed out. In 


that day every con- ! of blue Velvet, with sleeves of yellow ‘silk, 


The place of 
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crown of St. Edward. She had, to all seeming, attained 
the summit of her desires, She was the publicly wedded 
wife of Henry, and the crowned and consecrated Queen of 
England. It is observable thut the King nowhere appears 
in this whole ceremonial. He seems to have wished that 
Anne should have all the glory of it. Yet two things were 
still lacking : Katharine of Aragon still lived; and Anne, 
to make assurance of her position, must become the 
mother of a living son. 

The expected child was born on September 7th, 1534, a 
little less than seven months after the most probable date 
of the private marriage. History knows this child as Queen 
Elizabeth. Henry was bitterly chagrined at the sex of 
this child. If it had been a prince instead of a princess, 
all might possibly have gone well with Anne Boleyn. 
Henry had toiled for her quite as assiduously, and almost 
as long, as Jacob did during his to terms of servitade for 
Rachel. The prize, once gained, lost all value in his eyes, 


honor had been accorded to them because France and 
Venice were the only States which permitted their ambas- 
sadors to take part in the ceremonial. To all the rest of 
Christendom Anne Boleyn was no Queen, and though, as 
all could see, soon to become a mother, was not even a wife. 
Next came, two-by-two, in long procession, a troop of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, many of whom had almost beggared them- 
selves that they might make a fitting show on this great 
day. After them followed the violet-gowned Knights of 
the Bath, robed and mitred abbots, barons in common vel- 
vet, bishops and earls and marquises, each successive order 
seeming to outshine the preceding one in splendor of attire 
and adornment. Then, marching alone, came Lord Chan- 
cellor Audley ; after him the Venetian ambassador and the 
Archbishop of York; then Cranmer, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the Bishop of Paris—a famous hunter, but 
now bearing the episcopal crozier ; then the Lord Mayor 
of London, with Garter King-at-Arms, and ‘Belted Will 


Howard,” Lord Marshal of England; then followed the 
Officers of the Queen’s household, resplendent in crimson 
and gold; and, last of this division of the procession, the 
Duke of Suffolk, Lord High Constable, with the silver 


wand, the emblem of his high office. 

Then, after a brief space, came the one for whose coming 
all eyes were strained. In a white chariot, drawn by white 
palfreys covered to the fetlock by white silken damask, 
and under a golden canopy, rode Anne Boleyn. She was 
rohed in white, a jeweled coronet upon her head, and her 
long dark hair flowing loose over her shoulders. Then 
came peeresses and their women, some in white chariots, 
others mounted upon white or gray palfreys, according to 
the royal mandate, Ever and anon the procession paused 
to look at some quaint show or “pageant,” mostly of an 
allegoric or semi-classical design. Here it was Mount Par- 
nassus, with the fountain of Helicon spurting out four 
jets of red wine into the basin below. On the summit of 
the mountain was Apollo, with the nine Muses around him, 
oll making such music as they could with harp and lyre 
and voice. Not far off was ‘‘a little mountain, covered all 
over with white and red roses.” As the Queen drew near, 
a white falcon ‘‘ was made to descend as out of the sky ”’— 
pulled down, we suppose, by a string ; and then, continues 
the old chronicler, ‘‘ incontinent came down an angel, with 
great melody, and set a crown of gold on the falcon’s head ; 
and in the same pageant sat Saint Anne, with all her issue, 
and Mury Cleophas, with her four children, of the which 
one made a goodly cration to the Queen of the fruitfulness 
of Saint Anne, trusting that like fruit should come to her 
also.” 

So along street after street wound the procession to 
Westminster Hall, amid shouting and singing, ringing of 
bells from all church-steeples, and infinite quaffing of wine 
from the ever-flowing fountains, Thus this great Saturday 
came and went, and Sunday, Pentecost Day, tho day for 
the coronation, dawned. Early in the morning the peers 
were assembled in Westminster Hall, with the high digni- 
taries of Church and State, Anne, now robed in purple 
velvet, furred with ermine, took her seat upon the dais, 
and when the preliminary ceremonies had been performed, 
the procession was formed to the venerable Abbey, the 
bishops and monks, properly pested in the court, solemnly 
singing. She took her seat in the coronation chair, and at 
the proper time was conducted to the hich altar, where 
stood Archbishop Cranmer, whose lips had only a few days 
before announced the decree that the marriage between 
Henry and Katharine, so many years before, was a sham, 
void, and of no effect from the beginning. His hands 
poured the consecrated oil upon the head of Anne Boleyn, 
and from him she received the golden sceptre and tho 


and he soon began to cast lustful eyes upon Jane Seymour, 
one of Anne’s maids of honor. Meantime, in the Autumn 
of 1535, Anne was again to become a mother. When close 
upon her time of trial, she one day caught her husband in 
amorous dalliance with her dishonorable maid of hongr. 
The shock of this discovery caused her, on January 2%tb, 
1536, to give birth to a dead son. Henry was furions, and 
charged her with the ‘‘loss of his boy.” She replied, in- 
dignantly, that he ‘‘had no one to blame but himself for 
this disappointment, which had been caused by her dis- 
tress of mind about that wench, Jane Seymour.” Henry 
left her, muttering wrathfully that Anne ‘should have no 
more boys by him.” The end was fast coming. But one 
more gleam of triumph was reserved for Anne Boleyn. 
The blameless Katharine of Aragon died, and Anne exult- 
ingly exclaimed, ‘‘Now, indeed, am I the Queen!” Ina 
little more than four months her head rolled upon the 
scaffold. 

After the quarrel with Henry, Anne withdrew herself 
from the gayeties of the Court, and spent her time at 
Greenwich, her principal enjoyment being in playing with 
her little dogs, and setting them to fight with each other. 
One can scarcely help thinking that she was half crazed. 
Suving her relations with Henry, she had passed her four- 
and-thirty years without any marked scandal against her. 
But now, making all allowance for false testimony, there 
can be little doubt that she suffered more than one of her 
attendants to address her in terms of passionate endear- 
ment. Among those whom scandal pointed onf as her 
paramours, were Brereton, Norris and Weston, grooms of 
her chamber, and Mark Smeaton, a low-born musician. 
Besides these, was named her own brother, George, Vis- 
count Rochford. Reports against her became rife early 
in June, 1536, and a committee of the Privy Council was 
secretly appointed to investigate the charges against her. 
Among this committee were her uncle, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and her own father, now Earl of Wiltshire. Rightly 
or wrongly, they found matter of grave accusation against 
her ; but she seems to have had no suspicion of the weapons 
which were being forged against her, 

Tho biow fell on Monday, May Ist, 1536. On that day 
there was a great joust at Greenwich, over which Anne 
presided, Henry being one of the spectators. He was evi- 
dently pre;ared for something ; for all at once he spring 
up wrathfully and left the balcony, followed by half a 
dozen of his attendants. One chronicler says —how truth- 
fully no one knows—that he saw the Queen throw her 
handkerchief to Sir Henry Norris, and that after he had 
wiped his face with it, he handed it back to her on the 
point of his lance; for in this joust- he was herjchampion 
knight, Be this as it may,|/Henry rode off, giving orders 
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that Anne should be arrested next day and committed to 
the Tower. Of what followed there are accounts enough, 
but not altogether consistant with each other. On the 
fourth day of her imprisonment, she wrote a long and 
pathetio letter to the King, who had by emissaries evi- 
dently endeavored to wring from her some confession of 
guilt. Of this letter, which may still be read in the orig- 
inal, we give only a portion. She writes : 


** Let not your Grace over imagine that your poor wife will ever 
be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not so much as a thought 
ever proceeded. Never a prince had wife more loyal in duty, and 
in all true affection, than you have found in Anne Boleyn, with 
which name and place I could willingly have contented myself, if 
God and your Grace’s pleasure had so been pleased. Neither did 
I, at any time, so far forgot myself in my exaltation, or recoived 
Queenship, but that I always looked for such alteration as I now 
find ; for the ground of my preferment being on no surer basis 
than your Graco’s fancy, the least alteration was fit and sufficient 
(I knew) to draw that fancy to somo other subject. You have 
chosen me from a low estate to be your Queen and companion, far 
beyond my desert and desire. If then you found me worthy of 
such honor, good, your Grace ; let not any light fancy or bad 
counsel of mine enemies withdraw your princely favor from me ; 
neither let that stain—that unworthy stain—of a disloyal heart 
toward your good Grace, over cast so foul a blot on me and on the 
infant princess, your daughter. Try me, good King, but let me 
have a lawful trial; but let not my sworn enemies sit as my accu- 
Bers and my judges; yea, let me have an open trial, for my truth 
shall fear no open shames. Then shall you see either mine inno- 
cence cleared, your suspicions and conscience satisfied, the igno- 
miny and slander of the world stopped; or my guilt openly 
declared, so that, whatever God and you’ may determino of, your 
Grace may be at liberty, both before God and man, not only to ex- 
e2ute worthy punishment on mo as an unfaithful wife, but to fol- 
low your affection, already settled upon that party for whose sake 
Iam now whatI am. But if you have already determined of me 
that not only my death, bat an infamous slander, must bring you 
the joying of your desired happiness, then I desire of God that ho 
will pardon your great sin herein, and likewise mine enemies, the 
instruments thereof. ... My last and only request shall be that 
myself may only bear the burden of your Grace’s displeasure, and 
that it may not toucl the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen, 
who, as [ understand, are likewise in strait imprisonment for my 
sake.” 


But the King had already determined the matter, and 
whatsoever the King willed the courts would surely de- 
cree. On May 10th, four days after the date of this letter, 
two indictments for high treason were found by two grand 
juries in two counties ‘‘against the Lady Anne, Queen of 
England, George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, Sir Francis 
Weston and William Brereton, gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber, and William Smeaton, a performer on musical 
instruments.” Smeaton was said to have pleaded guilty, 
after having been subjected to the rack. Norris, Weston 
and Brereton averred their own innocence and that of the 
Queen. Short work was made of their trial. They werd 
all found guilty, and executed. Smeaton’s alleged confes- 
sion did not gain him his life. 

The Queen and her brother, being peers, could be tried 
only by the Lords. Of the fifty-two English peers, half 
were constituted a commission for this purpose. The 
president on the trial was the Dake of Norfolk, uncle of 
the Queen; another member of the court was that Henry 
Percy, now Earl of Northumberland, who had once hoped 
+o be the husband of Anne Boleyn. Her father, now Earl 
of Wiltshire, had been named as one of the commission, 
but he did not act as such. Tho charges against the 
Queen were definite and exact, naming the time and place 
of each alleged act of criminality. Of the evidence there 
appears no record. The trial began on the 15th of May, 
and on the next day the decision*was delivered. The 
unanimous verdict of the court was, that ‘‘The Queen be 
taken back to the King’s prison within the Tower, and 
then, as the King shall command, be brought to the green 


within the said Tower, and there be burned or beheaded, 
as shall please the King.” It is said that the Duke of 
Norfolk burst into tears os he pronounced the sentence, 
and that the Earl of Northumberland “ was obliged by a 
sudden illness to leave the court.” Viscount Rochford 
was also found guilty of incest with his sister ; the princi- 
pal witness against him being his own wife, an infamous 
woman, who in time came to an evil end. ‘ 

Whether Anne Boleyn was or was not guilty of the 
crimes laid to her charge, will never bo known to mortal 
man. In favor of her innocence is the enormity of the 
charges, and their apparent inconsistency with the general 
tenor of her whole previous life. On the other hand is 
the fact that she was unanimously condemned by the most 
august tribunal known to English law—a tribunal which 
included some men of the best repute in their day. 

A curious incident occurred during some part of these 
proceedings. By the King’s order, Cranmer was made 
confessor to the Queen, and to him she is said to hava 
made an avowal of something which rendered her marriage 
with Henry unlawful and void from the beginning. What 
that avowal was, supposing it was ever made, is wholly 
unknown. Some conjecture that it related to tho former 
intimacy between Henry and Mary Boleyn ; some even 
hint at something darker—that Anne was the daughter of 
Henry. Perhaps the most probable conjecture is that it 
referred to her pre-contract with Piers Butler, which at 
that day was held to preclude any marriage with another. 
The legal record, of a somewhat later date, is wholly 
vague. Itruns thus: ‘* Now, of late, God, of His infinite 
goodness, from whom no secret thing can bo hid, hath 
caused to be brought to light evident and open knowle.lge 
of certain just, true and lawful impediments, unknown at the 
making of the said Acts [by which the marriage had been 
declared legitimate], and since confessed by the Lady 
Anne, by the which it plainly appeareth that the said mar- 
riage Was never good nor consonant to the Jaws.” Cran- 
mer, acting in one judicial capacity, pronounced the mar- 
riage to have been null and void from the outset; whils 
another decree granted a divorce to Henry. If there hid 
been no marriage, one cannot understand how there could 
be a divorce. — 

The !King, .n his infinite goodness, had decided that 
Anne should not be burned, but beheaded, and that the 
execution should be performed on the 19th of May. Cn 
that day, three years before, she had made her first public 
appearance in London as acknowledged Queen of England. 
A little before noon she was led down to the Tower green. 
A single gun was loaded on the ramparts ; beside it stocd 
& cannoneer with lighted lintstock ; for the discharge wis 
to announce to eager ears that the deed was done. Upon 
the scaffold were several notabilities—perhaps the most 
notable being Henry Fitzroy, the young Duke of Rich- 
mond, illegitimate son of the King, who had it in mind to 
legitimatize him, and make him heir to the crown. When 
the brief preliminaries had been concluded, Anne walked 
firmly to the block. The bitterness of death was past, 
and she met her doom with all firmness. 

‘Good Christian people,’ she said, ‘‘I am come to die. 
And according to the law, and by law, I am judged to 
death, and therefore I will speak nothing against it. I am 
come hither to accuse no man, nor to speak anything of 
that whereof I am accused and condemned to die. 
pray God save the King, and send him long to reign over 


you; for a gentler and more merciful prince was thero. 


never ; and to me he was ever @ good, a gentle and sov- 
ereign lord. If any person will meddle of my affuirs, I 
require him to judge the best. And thus I take my leavo 
of the world and of you. O Lord; haye mercy upon me 


But I 
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ANNE RECEIVES THE ORDER FOR HER ARREST. 


To God 1 commend my soul.” Having spoken these words, Meanwhile, Henry was in Richmond Park, surrounded 
says the chronicler, ‘‘ with a smiling countenance, she | by hounds and huntsmen attired for the chase, only await- 
kneeled down on both her knees, and said, ‘To Jesus | ing the boom from the Tower gun which should announce 
Christ I commend my soul,’ and with that word the hang- | that Anne Boleyn was no more. As soon as the sound 
man of Calais smote off her head with one stroke with a | rang through the noontide air, he gave an exultant shout. 
sword,” ‘“‘Ha, ha!” he exclaimed, ‘‘the deed is done! Uncouple 
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the hounds!” And then the hunt sped gayly westward. 
Henry rode fast and well. At nightfall he drew rein at 
Wold Hall, in Wiltshire, the mansion of the father of Jane 
Seymour, who was looking out for the coming of the bride- 


groom expectant, whose first wife had been dead less than: 


tive months, the second only about as many hours. Mar- 
riage preparations had been going on, for how long we 
know not ; but they were now complete. A dutiful Privy 
Council had besought the King to take a third wife with- 
out an hour’s delay after the head of the second one had 
fallen upon the scaffold. Henry needed no such urgency, 
but complied with the request almost to the letter. Early 
next morning his Royal Highness, ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith,” and all that, clad in pure white, took to wife Jane 
Seymour, the waiting-woman of her whose corpse was 
scarcely cold. As nearly as we can measure the time, 
Henry was married to 
Jane Seymour just 
twenty hours after the 
head of Anne Boleyn 
had fallen from the 
sharp sword -stroke of 
the executioner ofCalais. 
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Accorpina to United 
States Fish Commis- 
sioner Baird, the world 
is indebted to a woman 
for the discovery that 
the oil of the ‘‘men- 
haden” fish has much 
commercial value. About 
the year 1850, Mrs. John 
Bartlett, of Blue Hill, 
near Mount Desert, 
Maine, while boiling 
some fish for her chick- 
ens, noticed a_ thick 
scum of oil upon the 
surface of the water. 
Some of this oil she 
bottled, and when on a 
visit to Boston soon 
afterward, she carried 
samples to one of the 
leading oil-merchants of 
that city, who encour- 
aged her to bring more. 
The following year the 
Bartlett family indus- 
triously plied their gill 
nets, and sent to the 
market 13 barrels of oil, 
for which they were 
paid at the rate of $11 | 
a barrel, in all $143. | 


Courtesy at home, 
like other virtues, can- 
not be practiced too 
constantly, or be too (Magee os 
well fortified by unde- Sig seeeie 
viating habit, Even (3 
when a man is alone it 3 
is not well to throw === =e 
aside the restraints and 
observances of social 
usage. 
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THE MASKED MARQUISE. 


By LILLiek DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


[The main facts of this story fre of real occurrence, and Fanny 
Foley was a living character, well known to old residents of Lou- 
isiana.—L. D. B.] 

Some years ago, when I was a wandering young bachelor, 
business took me to New Orleans, and led me to make my 
way to the Southern capital on one of those miniature 
palaces which float on tho’ Mississippi. One evening, just 
as we were approaching the Crescent City, my friend Tom 
Bowie and I were strolling on the upper deck, when an 
outward-bound steamer came puffing up-stream, and 
passed us, the people on deck enthusiastically waving 
their handkerchiefs, and the whistles of both vessels 
sounding a shrill and almost deafening greeting. ' 
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a ‘THERE, BOYS,’ SHE SAID, WITH THE SAME BITTER, MOCKING LAUGH THAT WAS 
ALREADY FAMILIAR, * YOUNG GENTLEMEN DO NOT FIGHT FOR THEIR GRANDMOTHERS.’ ?? 
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THE MASKED MARQUISE. 


“The Funny Foley,” 1 said, reading the name which 
adorned the paddle-box, ‘‘How many of your boats are 
named after women !” 

‘‘Yes; the wives and sweethearts of the builders and 
owners of these steamers are often immortalized in that 
way. ‘This boat, however, is named after one of the most 
famous belles this river ever saw.” 

“Indeed! Well, it is a very dashing-looking boat,” I 
said, as I turned to watch the gay colors and profuse gild- 
ing of the vanishing Fanny Foley. 

‘It should be, to do justice to the original, if all I have 
heard of her is true,” replied Tom. ‘‘I never saw the lady 
myself. But there is your friend, Miss Parker, coming on 
deck, Charlie, and a present beauty is better than an absent 
one, any day, especially——” 

But 1 did not hear the end of Tom’s sentence, for I 
turned quickly, to meet the pretty bluc-eyed girl who was 
coming toward us, and presently forgot all about the Fanny 
Foley. 

Two weeks after this, I went with my friend Tom to one 
of the masked balls that were in those days the favorite 
amusement of the season in New Orleans. The scene was 
a brilliant one, crowds of dancers thronging the floor, cos- 
tumes of every age and country mingling together, many 
of them noticeable for their splendor—for I write of the 
good old days before the war, when the people of New Or- 
leans were wealthy and prosperous. 

As we passed up the room, Tom was seized upon hy a 
dashing vivandiére, and, with a parting nod and smile, left 
me to my fate. I walked on, feeling fora moment some- 
what lonely in the gay crowd. My dress was that of a 
Venetian cavalier, which I fancied rather set off my six feet 
of muscular Christianity ; and Iwas unmasked. Stranger 
as I was, I had no need of concealing myself for any especial 
purpose, and, with the vanity of youth, I thought my face 
might serve as a card of introduction. 

People hurried past me in busy groups, or whirled by 
in the dance ; but no one noticed me, and I was just about 
to turn aside and seat myself somewhat moodily on a bench 
against the wall, when a tiny hand was laid on my arm, and 
& clear voice said: ‘‘ Why so pensive, gentle stranger ?” 

I turned and beheld, standing beside me, the daintiest 
figure I ever saw—a lady rather under the middle height, 
attired in the costume of a French marquise of the time of 
Louis XIV.—a blue satin bodice, cut square, with full 
white lace chemisette reaching to the throat, where a ruff 
came up to the very chin. The rich skirt, full, and trimmed 
profusely, was looped over a white satin petticoat. There 
‘were pink roses on these loopings, and on her bosom, 
while her hair, powdered to snowy whiteness, was sprinkled 
with diamond-dust, and dressed with pink roses and blue 
ribbons, 

There was an airy grace about her light and delicate 
form, the foot and ankle revealed by the short petticoat 
were exquisitely dainty, set off by the fine silk stockings 
and high-heeled slippers, adorned with diamond buckles ; 
while the hand that rested on my arm was small and beau- 
tifully shaped. 

I was captivated at once, and said, as I offered my arm to 
the fair unknown : 

‘*IT was pensive, lady, because in this great crowd I felt 
myself alone; but your presence has driven away the 
clouds, and I am happy since you have deigned to smile 
upon me,” 

‘** Well spoken, Sir Cavalier,” she replied ; ‘‘and I accept 
your escort, so gallantly given.” 

She slid her small hand within my arm, and we joined 
the promenaders, I finding a n¢w interest in the scone that 
a@ moment agu had seemed so dreary, 


‘* Have you been here long, Sir Cavalier ?” asked the 
lady. 

‘‘T am astranger in a strange land,” I answered ; ‘‘ there- 
fore I am especially gratefal to you for your condescension 
in noticing me.” 

As I spoke, I looked keenly at my companion, hoping 
to trace somewhat the lineaments of her face, but it was in 
vain, Her mask was of black velvet, and from its lower 
edge hung a fall of figured black lace, which completely 
concealed the mouth and chin. I could only see that a 
pair of dark eyes looked up at mine, and that they rivaled 
in their brilliancy the jewels which hung from her ears, 
the flashes of which gleamed through the shrouding lace. 

At this moment the band struck up a waltz, and people 
began moving about to find partners. 

** Will it please your ladyship to dance ?” I asked. 

‘* Of all things, fair knight,” she replied, and in a mo- 
ment we were whirling about the room. 

Such a dancer I never met, either before or since. I 
have tripped it with Spanish girls under the moonlight, 
with light-footed Frenchwomen, with fair-haired German 
Frauleins, and, perhaps, best of all, with our graceful New 
York belles, but never have I met such lightness and grace 
of motion, such exquisite rhythm of movement! This 
dainty marquise seemed to be the yery incarnation of 
Terpsichore, as her light form sway da to every strain of 
the music. 

When we paused, I was fairly captivated. 

**Ah, lady!” I said, ‘‘my poor words are all inadeqnate 
to tell you what a delight that was! I could have wished 
that waltz could have lasted an eternity !’” 

She laughed, lightly. 

‘*Would not that be rather tiresome, Sir Knight? I 
fancy an eternity, cven of waltzing, would become rather 
a bore.” 

’ **Not with you!" I cried, enthusiastically. 

‘“‘A brave compliment, and well turned,” she said, 
quickly ; ‘‘but are you not somewhat rash ? Remember, 
you have not yet even seen me.” 

‘*T can guess at the beauty which I hope ere long to be 
permitted to gaze upon, lady.” 

A faint laugh, which had a suggestion of mockery in it, 
rippled from under her vailing mask, and at that moment 
Tom mado his way out of the crowd toward me. 

He was unmasked, and, as I saw how handsome he looked, 
his face flushed with the dance, a sudden pang of jealousy 
shot through my breast. 

‘* Ah, Charlie, you have found a partner !” and he bowed 
low to the lady. 

**Only for one dance,” she replicd, as she withdrew her 
hand from my arm. 

‘‘A fair challenge, lady,” he said, quickly. 
next be mine ?” 

- With all my heart!” and she transferred the dainty 
white glove to my friend’s arm. 

The music struck up a redowa. I had the aggravation 
of seeing my charming partner whirling away from me, ap- 
parently as well pleased with her new companion as she had 
been a moment ago with me, 

I was somehow most unreasonably vexed, and plunged 
in the crowd till I saw a lady standing alone by the wall, 
and at once offered her my arm. She accepted it, and we 
began to dance; but she seemed awkward, clumsy and 
stupid, and I left her as soon as I could respectably, and 
went prowling forlornly over the room, thinking enviously 
of how happy Tom must be all the time. 

‘*Pensive again, Sir Knight 2?” 

The words wero uttered at my elbow, and I turned to 
find the marquise close at my side, 
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*‘Oh, you have come back tome!” Icried. “I am s0 
glad !” 

My heartiness seemed. to please her, for she took my arm 
at once. 

**Yes; and I will not leave you so abruptly again. You 
will forgive me for that, won’t you ?” 

‘¢ Y—es,” I said, slowly. ‘But you made me vary mis- 
erable,” : . 

““Oh, no!” 

“*You did, indeed.” 

I repeated the words earnestly. She looked at me 
quickly, 

‘I saw you dancing quite gayly,” she said. 

‘Yes, with a horrid, clumsy thing !” 

**Ah, ba, Sir Knight ! where is your gallantry ?” 

‘‘Well, she was, compared to you,” I repeated ; ‘‘but I 
will forget it all if you will dance with me now.” 

Once more she rested on my arm, and we floated through 
the room to the delicious strains of one of Strauss’s waltzes, 
while I had the satisfaction of seeing Tom viewing us jeal- 
ously from a distance. 

The moment the dance was over, I led my companion 
into the balcony, that she might not escape me, or be car- 
ried off by my friend, of whom TI had a sudden distrust ; 
and as thus comparatively alone we walked up and down 
under the soft Southern night, my fascination deepened 
each moment, The lovely marquise was as witty as she 
was graceful, Her conversation sparkled with jests, with 
epigrams, and appropriate stories, There was a finish 
about it, a knowledge of the world displayed in it, anda 
fund of reminiscence that were absolutely wonderful, and 
stimulated to the highest point my desire to know who 
the lady was. I tried by every eloquent persuasion of 
which I was master to induce her to unmask, but to no 
purpose. I offered her refreshments, and she took only a 
glass of wine, which she drank beneath the lace, and not 
for my most eloquent prayers would she even unglove her 
small hand. 

I had become, perhaps, teasingly persistent in my en- 
treaties, when Tom again appeared upon the scene, and, 
with a mocking laugh, she left me for him. 

Not for long, however. I was walking up and down in 
the bulcony alone, trying to reason myself out of tho ut- 
terly exaggerated interest I felt in the mysterious lady, 
when Tom came rushing up to me, 

‘‘Sho isn’t with you, then ?” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
disappointment, 

‘¢ Who ?” 

‘“‘The marquise.” 

‘‘No; I thought she was with you.” 

‘No 3 she left me suddenly because I asked her to un- 
mask, and I fancied she might have come back to you.” 

‘Let us try to find her,” I said, eagerly, and together 
we started in search of our fascinating incognita, 

Vainly, however, although we made our way through 
the throng in every direction; we saw no more of thie 
marquise, and as the last of the dancers were leaving the 
hall, we, too, left it, with our curiosity unsatisfied. 

For days after that Tom and I talked only of the mar- 
quise when we were alone together, and, for my part, I 
was so far fascinated that my thoughts and my dreams 
wore constantly of her. 

One evening, just at dusk, I was walking through the 
fashionable part of New Orleans known as Lafayette, when 
I saw a lady coming down the path from an elegant pri- 
vate house. That graceful figure, that quick, elastic step, 
I could not mistake, and, with my heart beating to suffo- 
cation, I hurried toward her. 

Just as I almost reached the spot, the lady stepped to 


the sidewalk. It was nearly dark, and she was vailed, but 
I saw the outlines of a fair, delicate face, and I caught the 


flash of the brilliant eyes that met mine with a look of 


startled recognition. 

As she canght sight of me she turned quickly away, and 
sprang toward the carriage awaiting her. I hastened for- 
ward, but before I could reach her the door was closed, 
and I heard her utter the one word ; 

‘* Home !” 

I raised my hat with a profound bow, and she responded 
with a graceful inclination of the head ; and then the car- 
riage rolled away, and I was left standing there like one 
who had seen a vision. | 

It was too dark to distinguish anything about the car- 
riage and horses, or I was too much bewildered to notice 
them ; and I thought, on the whole, I had better not 
mention the circumstance to Tom, as it had led to no dis- 
covery. 

A month slid away, and the last night of the carnival 
arrived. It was to be celebrated by & masked ball, finer 
than anything which had yet been seen. Tom and I had 


_ haunted a dozen balls since in the vain hope of sesing our 


fair unknown, and were resolved not to miss this one. 

We had prowled through the splendid rooms for half ° 
an hour, however, in-a seemingly hopeless quest, and were 
beginning to think of finding partners, when Tom caught 
my arm suddenly. : 

‘*There she is, Charlie !” 

I turned, and there stood the lady of my dreams. She 
was again dressed as a marquise, but this time her bodice 
and hooped skirt were of rose-colored silk, while a dia- 
mond coronet shone in her powdered hair, and a splendid 
circlet of diamonds surrounded the ruff which concealed 
her throat. 

She came directly toward us as we advanced with out- 
stretched hands to meet her. 

‘“‘A good-evening to you, Sir Knights,” she said ; 
‘*whom are you waiting for so patiently ?’ 

‘*For you!” we cried, simultaneously ; and almost in 
the same breath we both asked her to dance, 

It was a somewhat trying moment for her, as she wns 
forced toa choice between us. After a second of hesita- 
tion she said, as she took my arm : 

‘‘You are my first acquaintance, fair sir; but ”—turn- 
ing to Tom, and giving him her hand for a moment— 
‘* you shall have the second dance.” 

I walked away with my prize, intensely proud and 
happy, while Tom turned from us with a black frown on 
his brow. 

I cannot tell what spirit of coquetry swayed this 
strange woman ; what Circe spells she had caught in o 
long career of conquest ; what witchcraft she possessed 
and chose to use that night—but certain it is that Tom 
and I were completely and utterly captivated and en- 
slaved—more than that, we were rendered absolutely 
wretched, 

If I enjoyed a trinmph, it was but a brief ona. My 
dance was scarcely over, before my partner abandoned me 
for Tom ; and again, before he had been with her half an 
hour, she quitted him and searched me out where I was 
mooning in a corner. 

We were both of us fascinated, bewildered, tormented ; 
and, as the night deepened, I began to feel an intense, 
jealous hatred of my formerly favorito friend. 

That he reciprocated the feeling was evident enough. 
He looked at me, whenever I saw him, with a detiant 
frown ; and we were both ready to break out into an open 
quarrel at the least provocation. 


__ All this time the lady,'.as, before; resisted any entreaty 


any moment. 
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to unmask, though more than once she joined each of us At my words she drew back at first, as if startled ; and 
in drinking the champagne that was ready to tempt me at | thefl, as if resolved to rally me out of my folly, she said : 
‘* What ! love a woman you have pever seen ?” 

The crowd was thinning in the ballroom, when, after a ‘But I did sce you that evening!” I replied, impetu- 
dance, I persuaded the marquise to leave the glare and | ously. ‘‘I know that you are beautiful! But you will 
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A DESPERATE CHARGE, . 


lights within, and walk on the moonlit grounds which sur- | let me see you again, will you not ? Please, sweet lady.” 
roanded the building where the ball was given. As I spoke I endeavored to pass my arm about her 

We strolled on slowly down a shaded walk, and I, car- | waist, and unloose her mask. She eluded me with a quick 
ried away by the scene and the fascination that was upon | start, and at the moment my arm was roughly seized, while 


me, began making to my companion some desperate love- | Tom’s voice, thick with anger, cried : 
avowal, ‘‘For shame, Charlie! Use violence to a woman !” 
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RUNNING BUFFALO IN TEXAS.—"' OFF WE STARTED IN HIGH SPIRITS, 
WHILE THE ANTELOPES AND OTHEE SMALL ANIMALS BOUNDED 
AWAY IN ALARM.’! 


Then, turning to her, ‘‘Madame, will you take my 
arm ?” 

Maddened by his taunt, I sprang between him and the 
marquise. 

‘* This lady is with me !’’ I said. 

‘‘ Stand back !” ordered Tom. ‘‘ You have shown your- 
self unfit to protect her.” 

‘* And what have you done ?” I cried—‘‘ following us 
out here like a sneak 1’ 

‘This was too much for Tom, and, as I uttered the word, 
he gave me a staggering blow. My blood was on fire 
now, and, with a quick motion, I drew the short dagger 
I always carried. In a second there was another gleam of 
steel, as Tom raised one of those murderous knives which 
have received their name from his family. 

All this passed so rapidly that interference had been 
impossible ; but now, with a sudden ory, the cause of our 
quarrel sprang between us. 

‘* Boys! boys!” she cried. ‘No, you shall not strike 
each other !” and she caught each of us by the wrist with 
a little hand that seemed to have the strength of iron. 
‘* Strike me, if you please—I deserve it—it was all my 
fault. Ah! boys, if you only knew!” Then, very quickly, 
as she saw us growing a little calmer, she began drag- 
ging us toward the light which fell from the windows 
into the grounds. ‘‘ Here, I will unmask,” she said, ‘‘and 
you will see how absurd all this is. Come, will you prom- 
ise me not to hurt each other if I let you go ?” 

We both rather sullenly acquiesced, and slowly sheathed 
eur weapons, curiosity in both of us probably getting the 
better of any other feeling. 

She took a few steps nearer, till her light figure was 
full in the glow which fell in a broad bar across the grass. 
Then, with a quick motion, she took off her mask. The 
face thus revealed was still beautiful, with the fadeless 
beauty of perfect features, the complexion wonderfully 
fair; but it was seamed in every direction by a hundred 
wrinkles, and the hair that crowned her head was snow- 
white, not from artifice, but with the frost of age. 

‘‘There, boys,” she said, with the same bitter, mooking 
Jaugh that was already so familiar. ‘‘ Young gentlemen 
do not fight for their grandmothers. Iam Fanny Foley. 
Good-night.” 

With a graceful bow, she turned, and before we could 
detain her, vanished into the ballroom. 


Tom and I stared at each other for a moment in silence ; 
then a sense of the absurdity of our position flashed on us 
simultaneously, and we shook hands with a spontaneous 
impulse, 

‘‘She was a belle when my grandfather was a boy,” 
said Torf. ‘‘I have heard stories of her all my life.” 

‘‘She is charming yet,” I said, with a long sigh, feeling 
as if something had gone out of my life. ‘I only wish I 
could find a girl of twenty who was like her.” 

Tom shook his head. 

‘*'You could never do that. No young girl could ever 
be so finished a coquette; but she has been practicing 
half a century. Why, asI told you that evening on the 
steamer, the most famous belle our river ever saw was 
this same Fanny Foley.” 


RUNNING BUFFALO IN TEXAS. 


Tue athletic American hunter, who pursues game for 
8 livelihood, as well as from love of sport, frolics about 
over the prairies like a schoolboy, and thoroughly enjoys 
a run at buffalo. 

Many years ago (it is, perhaps, as well not to say exactly 
how many), I made one of a party who started out to run 
buffalo on the plains of Texas. Whatever may be the date 
of that buffalo-hunt, I shall only say that ladies who were 
babies then are now wives and mothers, 

Fort P——, on the upper waters of the Brazos, was the 
name of the frontier post of which Colonel G——, an offi- 
cer of Uncle Sam’s dragoons, was the commandant. The 
country around had once been a favorite hunting-ground 
of the Indians, but they had been compelled to give way 
before the adventurous Texan settlers, and were necessi- 
tated to seek their game further to the northwest. It 
would have been very difficult to imagine a more beautiful 
country than those wide savannas, which were here and 
there dotted with small clumps of live-oak trees or magno- 
lias, amongst which the Old World visitor each moment 
expected to see the mansion of some fine old English gen- 
tleman peering through the park-like scenery. 

The second morning after my arrival at Fort P——, a 
buffalo-hunt took place, in which I took part. My own 
horse being fatigued with many days’ travel, the worthy 
commandant placed at my disposal one of his trained buf- 
falo horses ; and, on as fine a Spring morning as could well 
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be imagined—although, by-the-way, all Spring mornings 
are beautiful in Texas—we sallied forth. 

Colonel G—— carried one of Sharp’s breech-loading 
rifles—a most rare weapon in those days, A brace of sub- 
alterns were armed with Colonel Colt’s celebrated revolvers, 
or ‘‘six-shooters,” as they were more commonly called, 
these weapons being always used by the army. A hunter 
named Harris, who was attached to the military station in 
the capacity of professional hunter and provider of game, 
bore a weapon without which he seldom traveled—namely, 
a long rifle, with which he was an unerring shot, For my 
own part, I adhered to a very old friend—a short double- 
shot gun, loaded with ball in each barrel. I had several 
loose bullets in my pocket, for the convenience of loading 
afterward while running at a gallop, as the bullets, when 
well wetted in the mouth, could easily be dropped down 
the barrel of the gun, and the damp, causing the powder 
to adhere to it, would suffice to keep the leaden missile. in 
its place for a short time. 

Off we started, in high spirits, while the antelopes and 
other small animals bounded away in alarm; but, as we 
were in search of buffalo, not one of the party would con- 
descend to waste a shot on such insignificant trifles. Even 
the prong-horns were perfectly safe. 

Our horses pranced away over the short flower-sprinkled 
grass, disturbing myriads of humming insects which flew 
and buzzed around us, angry at being disturbed from their 
repast. Then through marshy spots, where tall reeds 
reached to our shoulders, and would have concealed us en- 
tirely had we been dismounted, we came to a track of long 
waving grass which had escaped the prairie fires of the 
preceding year, and which now reached a height of from 
three to four feet. 

Our horses seemed quite as anxious s for § sport as we ; they 
shook their heads, flourished their tails, and princed on, 
snorting and pricking up their ears in thorough wantonness 
and health. ; 

A few turkey-bnzzards were seen wheeling through the 
air a long distance off, looking no bigger than hnumble- 
bees, as their dark forms stood out like spots upon the 
white, fleecy clouds which were beginning to rise—their 
presence betokening wind. aad 

**You see them thar birds, stranger ?” said the hunter. 
“T'll stake high thar’s buffalo not far off.”’ . 

“Yes, but how about the wind, Harris ?” asked the 
colonel. ~ 

“Of course, that thar clond means wind; but I reckon 
it won’t come till nigh night-time, and then it'll blow hard 
from the norrard. Still, I reckon it'll be better to fall 
back and get below the swell, and so ride round ’em to the 
westward. When we makes a rush at ’em, a gocd many of 
the brutes’ll bolt toward the fort, and we'll play at that lot, 
if you’ve no objection, colonel, because it'll be all the 
handier for getting in the meat.”’ 

During the few moments employed in delivering this 
oracular speech, we had reached the summit of a swell, or 
undulation, of the great plain, from which we could dis- 
cern, at a long distance, the dark forms of the masses of 
buffalo. 

We had been riding nearly south from the fort, and a 
smart breeze was blowing from the southeast. I imagined 
that it was just possible we might approach the herd un- 
discovered, by riding straight on till we were within fair 
distance for charging. 

The hunter, however, did not feel inclined to leave any- 
thing to chance; remarking that it was quite possible 
(though it did not appear very probable) that the wind 
might shift round more to the south, in which ease the 
buffaloes would smell our approach, and at once start off at 


such a rate that we should never be able to come up with 
them. So, the hunter’s plan being warmly approved by 
the colonel, an o'd hand at the sport, we fell back as 
quickly as possible, and were soon hidden from the quick- 
est-sighted bull of the herd, though we had much more to 
fear from the noses of the animals, Three-quarters of an 
hour brought us to the proper spot for charging, as the dis- 
tance from swell to swell was not very great. 

Tho final preparations were then made, Each man dis- 
mounted, looked at his saddle-girths, shortened his stirrup- 
leathers by a couple of holes, and, having loosened the 
thong of stout buckskin which served as a curb to the bit 
of his bridle, fastened his sombrero to his saddle, co that 
its broad brim should not flap in his face, and in its place 
bound a pockethandkerchief round his temples to screen 
his head from the sun; for, though we dwellers in the 
South are less liable, from the thinness of our blood, to 
attacks of sunstroke than dwellers in more Northern lands, 
it is as. well to protect the head as much as possible from 
the hot rays which begin to mako their power felt almost 
as soon as the sun rises above the horizon. Last of all, the 
weapons—rifles and pistols—were carefally inspected, and 
with the greatest anxiety we waited the signal to charge 
the herd. 

‘* Are you all ready ?” asked the colonel. 

** All right !” was the response from every man. 

‘*Run at them, then!” shouted Harris; ‘‘dash at the 
lower side of tho mob, and do all you can to start them 
homeward.”’ 

‘Forward, lads !” shouted the colonel, perhaps fancying 
for the moment that he was charging a body of Mexican* 
cavalry. m 

Off we charged down the slope at full speed, and kad 
covered nearly half a mile of ground before we were per 
ceived by the animals; but as soon as it was evident that 
they had discovered us, we dashed right at them, each man 
endeavoring to ride ont his particular beast. 

To those who have only read of bison-hunting, it may, 
perhaps, appear no very difficult task to separate a partict- 
lar animal from the herd. But when the tyro comes to 
put his well-read theory into practice, it will not appear so 
easy, as the animals invariably seek for safety in company. 
It is almost impossible to turn a single buffalo, except by 
inciting him to an angry charge, while it is altogether out 
of the question to make a herd change its course. At- 
tempts to frighten the whole herd by any combination of 
yells and screams are useless, for the thunder of their 
hoofs, as they gallop over the turf, drowns all lesser noises. 
A motle, or a fire, alone can make them deviate from their 
course, 

With tails raised high in the air, the buffaloes run close 
together, their horns rattling against each other, while the 
horses trained to the sport strive, equally with their riders, 
to separate some special object of pursuit. This once ac- 
complished, it would be easy work to range alongside the 
huge quarry, and bring it to the ground by a well-directed 
fire, 

‘**Go it!” yelled the colonel, as he endeavored to force a 
fine fat cow from the rest of the herd. . 

**Lay on!” shouted Harris, the hunter; “‘stir em up; 
they’re all a-boiling !” 

As he spoke he pulled his horse right up on its haunches : : 
his long rifle was raised for an instant, and, as the white 
smoke puffed from the barrel, the bull rolled over and over 
in a cloud of dust. 

The earth trembled beneath the rapid gallop of the 
countless herd, and a dull, rumbling sound was heard, 
which entirely deadened all other sounds. Dense clouds 
of dust were raised by the thousands of flying hoofs, which, 
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together w:th the crack of rifle and pistol, made the scene 
resemble in some degree a battle-field. The hunters were 
all, with the exception of myself, peppering away as rapidly 
as they could, the revolvers of the subalterns being heard 
constantly, as they plied the flying herd with leaden bul- 
lets. It was time to begin action myself, if I would earn 
any laurels in the chase. My horse was, luckily, well 
trained to the sport, and I soon found that he understood 
it quite as well asI did. He galloped along at a pretty 
pace till we came close upon the herd, when I at once felt 
a change take place in his behavioz. He fairly trembled 
with excitement, as, with head thrown forward and ears laid 
back, he bit viciously at the air and hurried forward, with 
a fire and determination which not even a chain-cable would 


have restrained. I could only guide him, and, indeed, felt 


pleased when [ found that I still possessed the power to 
direct his headlong career. 

We were going at a most awful pace, when I selected a 
monster bull, and ranged alongside of him. Throwing the 
gun over the fore part of my bridle-arm, I pressed the trig- 
ger. The moment the report was heard, my horse turned 
on his heels as-on a pivot, nearly throwing me, so sudden 
was the movement. At that instant the buffalo rolled over, 
raising a cloud of dust in its fall. The animal was shot 
through the backbone, just beyond the hips; but the 
wound, though severe, was not immediately mortal. The 
huge beast raised himself up on his forelegs, shook his 
shaggy mane savagely as he uttered a low growl of de- 
fiance, while his eyes flashed with anger, terrible to 
behold. ; 

It will be a long time before the image of that animal is 
absent from my mind. Dismounting as soon as I was well 
satisfied that the shaggy monster was too much injured to 
be able to rise, I gazed upon him. His head and shoulders 
seemed like the fore-quarters of a lion fearfully caricatured, 
to which the short curved horns and wild gleaming eyes 
gave & more savage and ferocious appearance. But this 
expression soon changed when he had made one or two 
fruitless efforts, and had discovered his inability to rise. 
His bold look of defiance and anger changed to an aspect 
of seeming regret and heart-sick pain. His dark eyes be- 
came more mild, and beautiful in appearance as those of a 
doe. His gaze wandered across the prairie in the direction 
where the forms of his uninjured companions were rapidly 
lessening in the distance. 

The sight of the sufferings of this gigantic brnte cooled 
my ardor, and for a short space of time more kindly feel- 
ings overpowered the hunting instinct which was so strong 
within me, Had it been in my power, I would then and 
there, on the instant, have restored the bull to health and 
strength, even though well aware that he would immedi- 
ately have charged at me. In that case I should, at all 
events, have had the plea of self-defense to lay as flattering 

-unction to my soul. 
‘ The end, however, was at hand. The stream of blood 
which flowed from the wound drained his strength. He 
shivered, gave a low moan, and rolled over. A thrill passed 
through the huge carcass, and all was still The wild ranger 
of the prairies was dead. 

I hastily remounted, and galloped forward to escape 
from the regret which began to steal over me. In the 
hurry of the chase I soon found relief for my feelings. 
We sallied in pursuit of a fine, fat cow, and my good steed 
soon enabled me io roll her over dead with the contents of 
my second barrel ; after which I stood for a time watching 
the exploits of my companions, who were killing on every 
side. 

But the reckless waste of life and food was sickening, 
and there seemed to be little of chivalry in an encounter 
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with a brute whose huge strength alone was insufficient to 
enable him to cope with man armed with a deadly rifle. 
Though the risk in buffalo-hunting is considerable, yet 
there is some profit to those who kill it for means of sub- 
sistence ; but it is sincerely to be hoped that both Indians 
and white men will see the necessity of using moderation 
in the slaughter of this useful animal—the largest and no- 
blest wild quadruped found on the American continent, 


THE WOLF AND THE CAT. 


A Worr, pursued by hunters and by hounds, 

Fled at full gallop to a hamlet’s bounds, 

And thus unto a Cat by him descried 

Basking upon a wall: “ Where shall I hide ? 

Bay, Puss, whose friendly roof will grant defense ?” 

“Stephen,” says Puss, “is all benevolence,” 

“True, true; but once, by accident, I tora 

One of his sheep a bit.” ‘‘Try Theodore.” 

“Alas! I fear I there should be forbid: ° 

We had a difference, too, about a kid.” 

“Philfp will shelter you, no doubt of that.” 

“TI doubt it much. I took his calf, dear Cat.” 

“What do you think of Basil?” “There I'd flee, 

Did not I know what Basil thinks of me. 

What shall I do?” “ Dear friend, my heart will break. 

I wish we had some wolves here, for your sake; 

Yet bear this comfort to the shades’ abode— 

You have not failed to reap what you have sowed.” 
KRILOF. 
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al. fy <2, N the trunk of a fallen tree, in the 
yee r~ EQ) depths of a fir-wood, not many 
is ea =<. miles from the Castle of Starnberg, 
: 3 & man sat, one Summer twilight, 
“Jk))) with a flute to his lips. Over the 

©) peaks of the Bavarian Alps a storm 
was gathering. The conscious forest 
- groaned in all its multitudinous 
branches. Far off, one could hear 
‘\\ the brawl of torrents, the whistle of 
goatherds, the echo of convent-bells, 
« As for the man, he was young, 


) fi 


. NE re ~ and handsome as an archangel. His. 
PNP EN DS hat was tossed upon the turf beside 
é AS; PSXON\\ him—his rich hair hung in confu- 


Ng Z . sion about his pale, dreamy face. 
Eyes, marvelous in their pensive splendor, shone from 
under his knitted brows. Heedless alike of falling night 
and coming tempest, he was hugging the flute—an ex-. 
quisite instrument, of silver and ebony—to his lips with 
the rapt air of a devotee. 

A wayward trill the youth had at his finger-ends—a 
brilliant bubble of sweet sound—bent upon bursting into 
airy, tantalizing failures. Nevertheless, he practiced pa- 
tiently, coaxing the sweet, swarming notes in an absorbed, 
impassioned way, till, of a sudden, a hand raised the 
boughs behind him—held them open for a face to look 
through. : 

In a twinkling, the trill was snatched from the lips of 
the player, from the mellow throat of the flute, and tossed 
into the air by a clear, audacious voice—a girl’s voice, 
without a flaw—whirled giddily up into the gathering 
dark, and dropped again, sudden and short, adown its 
silence. . 

The youth leaped to his feet. Standing beside him, 
under the black firs, he saw a figure in a white bodice and 
short blue kirtle, with silvyer-buckles in,her shoes, and a 
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silver chain, with the massive clasps the Bavarian peasant 
loves, shining on her milky throat and bosom. Her 
brown, fawn-like eyes were fixed with a startled, timid 
look on his face. Far below the belt of her trim bodice 
streamed the broad plaits of her blonde hair. 

‘‘By my faith, that was well done!” cried the flute- 
player, half extending his hand to seize and hold her 
before she could escape him; ‘‘ who learned you that 
trill, my pretty maiden ?” 

She seemed about to fly, but his smile, his reassuring 
gesture, restrained her. 

‘“‘The birds on the mountains,” she answered, with a 
little laugh. 

** Heavens ! you have a voice like an angel !” he burst 
out. ‘*Who are you, and what are you doing in this 
lonely forest at this hour ?” 

She flung him a quick, coquettish glance through the 
sleck lashes that swept over her dark, deer-like eyes. 

‘*T am Marie,’ she answered, making a little courtesy— 
‘“‘the daughter of Max, the forester. I came to the fir- 
wood to find my father’s kids. Hark !’’ 

A peal of thunder broke suddenly out of the dark above 
them. It crashed with a deafening roar through the 
‘great solitude. Immediately a rush of rain followed, 
smiting full upon the two. 

‘‘As I live,” cried the youth, in some consternation, 
‘‘the storm is upon us, and I have lost my way in this 
wilderness! Tell me, pretty Marie, can I find a shelter 
near ?” 

‘* Follow me,” she answered, and dashed into a narrow 
goat-track leadin off and away under the black branches. 

Waiting for nothing more, he strode after. The rain 
poured upon them, as if all the windows of heaven were 
opened. Red streaks of lightning flashed through the 
gloom. Breathlessly they hastened on till they came to 
a torrent leaping down a steep, its foam and fury spanned 
by a single fallen fir, which stretched across it from bank 
to bank. 

‘*Give me your hand,” cried Marie. She looked back 
at her companion through her streaming blonde hair with 
a face which seemed to him like some Iuminons star. ‘I 
will lead you. A false step on this trunk might be your 
death.” 

Eagerly he obeyed. Her dimpled palm closed upon 
his. She leaped upon the dangerous bridge, drawing him 
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swiftly after. Directly they stood in the pouring rain on 
the opposite side. 

‘‘Come !” cried Marie, ‘‘ yonder is my father's cottage [”’ 
And running breathlessly across a green opening, where 
the kids she had driven from the wood stood huddled 
together, she lifted the forester’s latch. 

‘* Enter,” she said, and, her companion followed her in 
silence across the threshold. 

The fir-rafters of the room were black with smoke. On 
the open hearth below a cheery fire burned. Against the 
wall stood a spinning-wheel and a bench, covered with 
tangled wool, The small windows aroor with the ,vio- 
lence of the tempest outside. 

Marie’s companion advanced to the hearth, chilled, 
soaked and breathless. 

‘‘ Sir,” said she, ‘‘sit down and be welcome. I see 
that you are some burgher’s son. What is your name ?” 

He looked confused. 

. © Call me Ludwig,” he answered. ‘‘I am not a baighiee’s 
son, pretty Marie, but a poor musician from Starnberg, 
separated from some friends who were wandering with me 
in the forest. With your permission, I will rest here till 
the storm is over, and then set forth to seek them.” 

An old woman, whom the forester’s daughter called 
Gretchen, with a goitre on her neck, and a parti-colored 
shawl crossed on her breast, entered, and began to pre- 
pare the evening meal. This consisted of black bread, 
goat’s milk, a little bacon, and knackwurst—a hard, smoked 
sausage, 

While the old woman was moving about, Marie stood 
upon the hearth in the ruddy light of the fire, wringing 
the wet from her luxuriant blonde hair. 

‘* Hear the rain pour !” she said. ‘‘My father has gone 
to Starnberg Castle to have speech with his brother Lepp, 
who keeps the deer in the King's park. The saints pro- 
tect him as he comes back across the torrents! I would 
that I had borne him company, in spite of the King.” 

‘‘The King!” replied Ludwig, with a faint smile; 
‘* does he keep you from the castle ?”’ 

‘* He likes not to have strangers intrude there,” she an- 
swered, shaking her golden head. ‘‘My father is careful 
never to be seen by his Majesty. Noone can enter the 
great park without permission, for he loves to be alone.” 

‘‘He must be an ass,” said Ludwig, ‘‘if he objects to 
the sight of such a face as yours.” 
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“IT would,” he said, ‘‘that the King could hear your 
voice, for he is an ardent lover of music. And what is the 
matter with Hans, that you send him that answer, pretty 
Marie ?” 

She looked unspeakably lovely as she stood plaiting 
anew her long, rich hair. 

‘‘ He is a dolt,” she said—“ fit only to drive the swine. 
He thinks only of ‘the guidens I shall have for a dowry. 
Bah ! I will listen to no sweetheart like Hans. I can read 
in books, which he cannot. I know many things which 
he is too stupid to learn. I can mock the song of every 
bird that sings. Listen, now !” 

She flung back her coquettish head, and over her lips 
rippled such a storm of marvelous trills and cries and 
calis, perfect in their mimicry, yet more exquisite than 
feathered throat ever uttered—such a hurly-burly of rav- 
ishing notes—the merry mingling of lark and thrush and 
nightingale—the wail of fir-woods in the wind, the plaint 
of torrents—that Herr Ludwig held his very breath as he 
listened. The passionate soul of music burning in ‘his 
own breast leaped to his lips in a cry of irrepressible 
delight. 

‘*Wonderful !” he cried, and seemed for a moment 
ready to snatch to his embrace the red young mouth, 
with all its sweet utterance ; but Marie drew back, crimson 
to her temples, and at that moment Gretchen brought in 
the supper, and the three sat down together at the for- 
ester’s board. ._. 

Ludwig ate with the keen appetite of youth. The rain 
made merry music on the roof. The turf fire burned 
brightly. Marie poured the goat's milk, and watched 
tue guest through long, sly lashes. So, also, did cld 
Gretchen. 

‘‘A handsome youth,” she thought, ‘‘and, Holy 
Mother ! he seems right fond of tho knackirurst and the 
black bread. He has eyes for this pert child’s beauty, 
too.” 

Before the meal was over, the thunder began to grow 
fainter abave the mountains, 

Marie sprang up from the board, and, lo! throngh torn 
and ragged clouds a slender white moon was wading, 
and a streak of watery light slipped from its curved rim 
and stretched ghostly and long across the cottuge floor. 

‘‘The storm is passing,” said Marie. 

**And I must be /gone,” sighed Ludwig, starting as if 
from a dream. 

‘But you know not the way,” she said, in perplexity. 
‘*Gretchen or I must go with you as far as the Starnberg 
road,”’ 

‘‘Gretchen !” he answered—‘‘no, no! Youth and age 
cannot keep pace together. I will have no guide but 
you.” 

She yielded to his tender, smiling look, made ready, and 
they set forth, The air was heavy with forest scents, 
beaten by the rain from tree and bloomy thicket. The 
moonlight fell in patches along the path. In silence Marie 
crossed the green opening, and descended a steep track 
till they came to the torrent. Then she stopped—sho 
started back. 

**Look ! ah, look!” she cried, and pointed to the fall, 
now a terrific thing of foam and thunder and shattering 
spray, roaring under and over the solitary fir-tree which 
spanned the chasm from bank to bank. Upon this fright- 
ful bridge the forester’s daughter leaned fearlessly. 

‘*Dare you follow ?” she calied to Herr Ludwig. 

He answered, with a light langh : 

‘*Ay—lead on !” 

Betwixt their combined weight and the jar of the water be- 
low, the fallen tree swayed and shook and groaned drearily. 
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Marie, who looked like some spirit born of the foam, beck- 
oned him on; but the bark of the fir was wet and worn 
with the ceaseless dash of the torrent. Midway across it 
his unaccustomed foot slipped suddenly. He flung ont 
his arms, caught a treacherous bough that bent like a 
reed to his hand, and fell, and went over with a stitled 
cry. There, above the frightful chasm, he hung sus- 
pended, enormously long, holding only to that slim, sway- 
ing branch. 

‘‘Merciful God!” shrieked Marie, and turned back, 
qnick as thought, upon the dripping trunk, and, leaning 
low, like an Undine in the flying spray, seized him by the 
shoulders. ‘‘ Huld fast !” she cried, straining with all h:r 
generous young strength; ‘‘hold fast for your life! Ob, 
Mother of mercy, help me now!” 

With a tremendous effort, she dragged him upward 
within reach of the wet trunk. Supported by her strorg 
young arms, he grasped it convulsively, and upheaving bis 
body npon its slippery length, crawled slowly along it to 
the opposite bank. 

“‘ Ah,” shuddered Marie, drawing s broken breath, “that 
was a narrow escape ! Jritz, the goatherd, lost his life in 
this very place but a year ago.” 

He stood panting and pale with his struggle, and 
drenched to the skin. 

‘‘But for you I might have shared his fate,” said he. 
‘* How shall I thank you ?” 

‘‘T want no thanks,” answered Marie, with a toss of her 
head. ‘‘Is it likely I would stand and let you drown before 
my eyes ?” 

With that they continued on their way till they reached 
the Starnberg road. 

‘Follow this,” said Marie, “and presently you will 
come to the meadows, where the peasants cut turf. Should 
you meet an old man dressed in green, you will know he 
is my father. He will point you out the village and the 
lake, with the King’s steamer thereon ; and so, farewell |’ 

‘‘ Farewell!” answered Herr Ludwig, regarding her 
steadfastly, but not attempting to touch so much as her 
hand. ‘Farewell, Marie ; we shall meet again.” : 

‘*Ah, no!” she sighed ; ‘you will soon forget me.” 

‘‘ Never |” he answered, and waved hjs white hand, and, 
like some magnificent dream, plunged into the forest, and 
disappeared from her gaze. 

When Max, the forester, returned to his dwelling that 
night, he found Marie sitting pensively in the chimney- 
corner, her blonde plaits gtreaming down her bosom, the 
firelight playing on her pale face. 

‘*Ah,” she cried, starting quickly up, ‘‘did you meet 
him on the way, my father?” And old Gretchen added, 
‘‘ Herr Ludwig, master—a strolling player from Starnberg. 
I hope he will not come here again.” 

*“*Good faith, not I!” answered the forester >*‘I have 
seen neither man nor beast since I left the castle, Your 
Uncle Lepp is sorely vexed, my girl, because you will 
not marry, and Hans swears his heart is broken. There! 
bring the beer and the sausage, and let us hear about this 
player.” 

‘*He has white hands, like a nobleman’s son,” sighed 
Marie, in her father’s ear ; ‘‘I doubt if the King himself be 
half as handsome.” And leaving Gretchen to finish the 
story, she crept to her little bed under the fir-rafters, and 
fell asleep there, to dream all night of Herr Ludwig’s eyes. 

The next day Marie went to the forest with her father, 
and sang sweeter than any bird in its solitude; the next 
she staid at home with Gretchen, and moped in silence 
over her flax and distaff; the next, as she sat by the 
fire, moistening her black bread with tears,‘a stranger 
stepped over the forester’s threshold and stood | before her. 
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He was a man of middle age, with a massive forehead, from 
which his iron-gray hair was swept serenely back, a heavy 
nose, a thin mouth, a keen but kindly eye. He stood and 
s'rveyed the girl, who sat like another Cinderella among 
the ashes, 

‘IT come,” said he, ‘‘from Herr Ludwig, the musician 
whos: life you saved three days ago, my little maiden. He 
wishes to reward you ; in view of which he has sent me to 
hear the voice that can mimic so well all the sounds of the 
forest.” 

All over her lovely face the bright color flashed. She 
started up. 

‘*And who are you 2” she faltered, in confusion. 

‘‘My name,” answered the stranger, ‘is Richard 
Wagner.” 

On the ears of the forester’s daughter those two words, 
famous as they were‘throughout the world, fell meaningless. 
She had never in her life heard them before. 

‘‘And Herr Ludwig,” she added—‘‘ is all well with him ? 
You are his friend, then ? Do you also come from Starn- 
berg ?” 

‘*He is well,” Wagner answered, briefly. ‘‘No, I do 
not come from Starnberg, but from Lucerne, in Switzer- 
land.” 

‘‘He has sent you to hear me sing !” cried Marie, clap- 
ping her hands in delight. ‘‘I was thinking, as you en- 
tered, that I should never sing again —it is so sad to be 
forgotten !”’ 

Whereupon, withont a moment’s hesitation, she lifted 
up her marvelous young voice to the fir-rafters, and, one 
after another, every wild melody the goatherds sing on the 
stecps, every note of bird or tempest she had ever caught 
from the depths of the forest, she now blew out, airy as 
bursting bubbles, from her lips. 

Wagner sat by the peat fire and listened. He said nota 
word. Presently, however, crushing his hat betwixt his 
knees, he lifted his keen eyes to the flower-like face—to the 
little figure in the white bodice and blue kirtle. 

‘© Will you come to Lucerne with me,” he said, ‘‘and 
learn music—learn to sing and charm the world? You 
will have a home like a paradise ; you will be clothed in 
fine attire, and fare sumptuously ; and, last of all, Herr 
Ludwig bids me ask it of you in his name.”’ 

That was enough. The great composer supped that 
night on goat’s milk and black bread, and lingered long 
by the peat fire, talking with Max, the forester. 

‘IT myself will be her teacher,” he said ; ‘and when 
she has Jearned of me, she shall sing in the Coart-chapel 
at Munich, and her fortune will be made.” 

‘sAh, heaven !” cried the old man, ‘* whoever would 
hava dreamed of such luck as this for our little Marie !” 

So the birds in the fir-wood were left to sing unmocked, 
and the torrent, the goat-track, the forester’s cottuge, and 
the wheel and the distaff, knew Marie no more, for the 
very next day Herr Wagner carried her off to his chateau 
at Lucerne, 

‘“T cannot write music,” the composer once said to 
Louis IL, ‘‘ unless I am surrounded by beautiful objects.” 

His dwelling was, as he had told Marie, a paradise. It 
stood in a wood of beech and chestnut, facing a purple 
lake. Gardens surrounded it, full of cascades, costly ex- 
otics, luscious thickets, rare vines and plants. Within, a 
princely luxury prevailed. Superb pictures and statuary 
met one at every turn ; draperies of silk and velvet, costly 
carpets and magnificent upholstery. That the King’s 
generosity had provided all these things, the German 
people knew well. 

The great musician’s creedy ernaenine at fnvars, and his 
overweening pride, hud rendered him obuoxious ia their 
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sight—forced him, indeed, to leave Nymphenburg for his 
home in Switzerland. 

‘‘Here, in my household, you will live,” said Wagner 
to Marie. ‘You will see no one but my servants and 
myself—you will think of nothing but study. I predicta 
great future for you. It is your voice which will some 
day interpret to this dull Germany—to the world—the 
music which I write, not for the present, but for the 
future." 

In her heart Marie thought how dear Herr Ludwig 
must be to this man, since in every room of the chateau 
his face hung—hbis splendid pictured face, with the soft, 
romantic features, the dreamy poet eyes, the flowing hair, 
which she remembered only too well. 

For a year after Wagner’s visit to the forester’s cottage, 
the good Bavarians heard but little of the unpopular com- 
poser, It was whispered in Munich that he was living in 
great seclusion, devoting himself exclusively to a pupil of 
extraordinary promise, who was to make her début either 
in the Court-chapel or in one of Wagner’s own operas at 
the royal theatre. It was whispered, furthermore, that 
her genius and her personal beauty were alike wonderful, 
and that she ‘lived like a nun with the old musician—his 
constant companion, but secluded utterly from the outer 
world. 

All this was quite true. A year of tireless study devel- 
oped in Wagner’s young charge such talent as amazed 
even the old master. He loved her with that instinctive 
love which attracts genius to genius. He put rich gar- 
ments on her, and seemed to draw from her living, breath- 
ing loveliness a deeper inspiration than he had ever done 
from rare painting or flower. She shared the weary vigils 
he paid to his art. He confided to her his dreams, his 
idealities. He called her daughter—she called him father. 
Her velvety skin lost the soft brown of the mountain sun, 
and became like snow. She grew tall and marvelously 
lovely, like the sumptuous day-lilies blooming in the 
chateau gardens. 

Meanwhile she never once saw Herr Ludwig, ner did 
Wagner ever mention his name in her presence. 

One Summer night Marie sat in a mullioved window of 
Wagner’s music-room, gazing out into the dark of the 
chestnut wood. The moon shone above the mountains ; 
the air was heavy with the perfume of flowers. As she 
looked down on a terrace below, where, during all the 
warm months, coffee and wine were served after dinner, 
she saw—pacing back and forth there, in the shadow of 
the trees—Herr Wagner and tinother figure, tall and hand- 
some, wrapped closely in a military cloak, 

Her heart gave a great bound, and then seemed to stand 
still. 

He walked by the side of the old composer, his hand 
resting with familiar tenderness on Wagner's shoulder. 
They were talking earnestly and in low voices. 

Marie heard now and then the echo of her own name 
dropped in the pauses, With flitting color, with quick- 
ened breath, that came like perfume through the red blos- 
som of her lips, she watched the pair. 

He of the military cloak paused beneath the window 
and looked up. The moonlight slanted upon his pale, 
handsome face. It was Herr Ludwig. 

He stood for some moments, gizing intently upward. 
The deep vines that swayed ‘about the window sheltered 
her from his view. Presently a deep, passionate sigh 
broke from his lips. He turned and disappeared among 
the chestrut trees, and she saw him no more. 

‘He would not stay to sneak so munch as a word to 
me !” murmured Marie, and she hid her face in her long 
blonde hair aud wept. 
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The next night as she sat 
at supper with Wagner in 
that wilderness of beauty 
which he called garden— 
the cascades rippling, the 
thickets about them on fire 
with bloom, a step crushed 
through the flowers, and 
Herr Ludwig stocd before 
the tyvo. 

The year had added power 
to his face—yes, and melan- 
choly. 

Wagner seemed discon- 
certed at the sight of him. 

‘‘Heaven save us!” he 
muttered, and would have 
started up, but Ludwig held 
him back with a gesture. 

His eyes were fixed on 
Marie. 

She, in turn, sat voiceless, 
motionless, looking at him. 
Her blonde hair lay in mas- 
sive braids upon her shoul- 
ders. Her face was quite 
colorless—the velvety-brown 
eyes shone under their black 
lashes like stars of heaven. 
She wore a long white gown 
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of some rich opaque stuff, 
confined at the waist by a 
golden girdle. 

He seemed dumbfounded 
at the sight of her exceed- 
ing beauty. , 

‘*Surely you have not for- 
gotten me ?” he murmured, 
with a mingling of reproach 
and tenderness in his voice. 

‘*Forgotten ?— ah, no!” 
she answered; ‘‘but I have 
not seen you for a year.” 

And her head drooped, 
and the blood ran red as 
fire into her white cheeks. 

‘‘True,” replied Ludwig, 
‘*for the portal of this Eden 
Herr Wagner has guarded 
with a flaming sword. His 
will, not mine, has kept me 
from it.. Let me remind 
you, my friend, that I have 
not supped. Why do you 
look so dazed? Have youa 
vacant seat here ?” 

At this the old composer 
picked up his scattered wits, 
and set his guest a chair 
with his own hands. 
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‘‘A thousand pardons!” he muttered ; ‘‘ you quite take | shining sickle overhead. Some impassioned lover sang in 


me by surprise. Shall I order——” his boat upon the lake. 

‘‘Nothiog !” said Ludwig, with a look. ‘‘I requested ‘*Do you come to-night from Starnberg ?” asked Marie. 
particularly that your servant should not announce me. ‘*No,” answered Ludwig, in a low voice and with averted 
Pray be seated, and go on with your supper.” eyes ; ‘from Munich.” 

He took a place at the board beside Marie. ‘*Ah!” cried Wagner, in exultation, ‘‘the Court is now 


The sunset died on the mountains. The moon hung a! there, I hear, and the city waxes right merry over the 
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King’s betrothal with the Bavarian princess, Sophia.” 
Ludwig looked defiantly across at the speaker. 

‘** For Courts I care nothing, as you know,” he answered ; 
“nothing, either, for the King or the princess—bah! almost 
as little, in fact, as they care for each other.” 

Marie lifted her head. 

**Would the beautiful young King marry one whom he 
did not love ?” she said. ‘He is too noble tor that, I am 
sure. And the princess—is she lovely ? is she good? will 
she make our sovereign happy ?” 

Ludwig left his friend to answer these questions. 

‘‘She is pretty and piquant,” said Wagner, ‘‘and good, 
too, I dare say, since the Queen-mother and the nobles 
. pronounce her such. My child, a year ago Herr Ludwig 
promised that he would not scek to see you, or hear your 
voice for a twelvemonth. The time is now past. Come 
now and sing some little song, that he may judge of the 
work we have both done since I brought you to Lucerne.” 

How deadly fair, in that placid light, looked her face ! 
She arose, and the three entered the chateau together. 

Wagner seated himself at the piano, and opened thereon 
one of his own operas—that wild, strange music, incom- 
prehensible to the admirers of Mendelasohn and Beethoven. 
Behind him, in the mullioned window, stood Ludwig, his 
arms crossed on his breast, the moonlight shining on 
his fixed, intent face. Marie crossed to the old master’s 
side. 

A long, wailing note shivered suddenly through the 
scented hush, and she began to sing. 

It was something to see Wagner’s eyes glisten, and his 
hands drop unconsciously from the keys—to see him hang 
on her voice, as a bee on a blossom, while she seized at a 
glance on the divine mysteries of his music—ay, poised a 
flight above them, even, to hint of others yet moro divine. 
She seemed to draw his plaint and passion into some depths 
of her own soul, and fling them back to him again, full of 
a fiery new-born life of her own making. And in the mul- 
lioned window Herr Ludwig stood, pale, breathless, like a 
statue in stone. | 

Wagner turned from the instrument, and snatched his 
pupil in his arms. 

‘*Child of my heart !” he cried, ‘‘I have no words with 
which to praise you! Speak, Herr Ludwig! Have we not 
done well ?” 

Ludwig advanced, and stood with one hand on Wagner's 
shonlder—his eyes upon Marie. 


‘‘ Master and pupil—heaven surely made you for each 


other,” he answered. ‘‘I can say no more than this.” 

And then a thrilling silence fell—the silence under which 
some current of strong passion throbs, Wagnor arose from 
his seat. 

‘‘The hour grows late,” he sighed. 

" And Ludwig, with a deep-drawn breath, carried Marie’s 
listless hand to his lips, murmured above it some broken 
words, drew his cloak about his shoulders, and— was gone. 

During the weeks which followed this night, a tall man, 
muffled to the eyes, and attended by a servant, would often, 
of fine nights, start from Starnberg, and, plunging into the 
forest, gallop up to some lonely station in time for an ex- 
press-train, fling his bridle to his attendant, and, seating 
himself alone in a carriage, locked against all intruders, 
whirl off and away—whither, no human being knew. 

In the old chateau-garden, ct Lucerne, the same person 
walked in the soft, romantic moonlight, among thickets 
and cascades, with a girl's ravishing voice in his ear—a 
girl’s heavenly face shining upon him everywhere—from 
old windows, from recesses hung with gorgeous fabrics, 
from the hot-hued shadows of flowers—as changeless in its 
beauty as a star, 


He came one night to the chateau, when a great storm 
Was roaring through the quiet Swiss valley. In the long 
hall he met Marie, with Wagner’s opera of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” 
in her hand. Her face was weary and pale, but she came 
toward him with a smile on her lips, 

‘* Herr Wagner has to-duy received word from the King,” 
she said, ‘‘that a place is vacant in the Court-chapel at 
Munich. Iam to fill it; I am to go to the capital ; to sing 
before the Court, the Queen-mother, the King himself, and 
his betrothed !” 

Ludwig started. 

**Surely that is great good news,” he said, in 8 con- 
strained voice. 

‘*‘ Ay,” she answered ; ‘‘and Gretchen and my father will 
now want for nothing. Ah! can I ever pay to Herr Wag- 
ner—to you, the debt that I owe you ?” 

His superb eyes dwelt fixedly upon her. 

“To me! Great God!” he groaned ; ‘betwixt your 
face and your voice, it is easy to read your future. You 
will take the Court and the world by storm. Yon will 
soon cease to remember Ludwig, who owes you not only 
his life, but the few hours of perfect happiness he has 
known in the world.” 

The passion in his voice seemed to shake her from head 
to foot. She stood, white as a spirit, before him. 

‘* Cease to remember you !” she echoed ; ‘‘ you, without 
whom this fortune would never have come to me? No— 
oh, no!’ 

He advanced slow)y toward her, as if drawn by a power 
he could not resist. 

‘* Marie !” he breathed rather than spoke. 

She ran toward him. His arms closed around her; he 
bent ; his mouth pressed hers, madly, passionutely, agai 
and again. Then, with an agonized face, he thrast her 
from him—he stood ; he gazed wildly upon her. 

‘“My God!” he cried, through his clinched teeth, 
‘why was I ever born ?” 

At the same moment a door near’ by was flung violently 
open, and Wagner rushed into the hall. He seemed in 
the uncertain light to see only the tall form of Ludwig. 
He flew toward him, with a paper fluttering from Lis 
hand. 

‘Your Majesty!" he gasped, ‘‘the Queen-mother is 
taken suddenly ill at Hobenschwangau ! Bah! the jeal- 
ousy of my enemies! They know always where to find 
you! She requires your presence at once——” Thiet, 
for the first time, he saw Marie, and stopped short in con- 
fusion. 

Stark and stiff she stood, her dilating eyes fixed on 


Ludwig. : 
‘‘ Speak, for the love of heaven !” she cried—“‘ who are 
you ?” 


And he, staggering back a step, answered, in a voice of 
intense agony : 

“‘Tam Louis, King of Bavaria !” 

In silence she stared at him one moment. Then a wild, 
piercing shriek broke from her lips, She fell senseless into 
the arms of Wagner. 

‘*Go, your Majesty,” groaned the old master. ‘You 
have had your play out, but you have broken her heart" 

The King picked up the dispatch, which had fallen to 
the floor, and read it with a shaking hand. 

*‘ Would to God I had been born a peasant !” he cried, 
wildly. ‘If her heart is broken, so also is mine !” 

“IT entreat your Majesty to go before she revives,” 
urged Wagner ; ‘“‘and to come near her no more, for her 
soul’s sake,” 

Louis II., the betrothed of the Princess Sophia, 
snatched the unconscious girl from the old master, 
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strained her wildly to his heart, kissed hair and eyes and 
sad, sweet mouth with bitter anguish, and then, covering 
his face, rushed off and away, with his one servant, into 
the night. 

And Marie! Wagner carried her to her chamber, and 
called the women of the house to attend her. She opened 
her eyes after a time, and looked up in his face. 

“Leave me alone !” she prayed, with white lips. ‘‘Send 
them all away—leave me alone.” 

He obeyed her, sorely troubled in spirit, and retired 
himself to seek consolation in his divine art. But the storm 
beat, and the wind roared in the gables and chimney- 
stacks ; and, being ill at ease, the old composer arose at 
last, and ascending to his pupil’s chamber, knocked at her 
door. 

‘* Marie |” he cried—‘‘ child of my heart, open to me.” 

There was no answer. He listened, but heard nothing. 

' “Marie !’ he prayed again, ‘‘do you not know my 
voice? The King has gone, You will see him no more, 
You will soon forget this unhappy passion. I will not 
leave you alone. Open—open to me!” 

No reply. A clock struck midnight in the hall below ; 
then all was still. Thrilling with indefinable terror, Herr 
Wagner flung open the door violently, aud rushed into 
the chamber of his pupil. 

Acottage piano stood in one corner, over which a bronze 
lamp burned. At this instrament she sat, some sheets of 
.** Tannhauser” spread before her, her head fallen forward 
upon the keys. On the edge of the music she had written 
in pencil the following words: ; 

“Sire, I bless you—I love you. Had I loved you less, I might 
have lived ——” 

Wagner sprang and raised her. He turned her face to 
the light—he called her by name. The lashes clung 
wearily to her colorless cheek. Her head fell back aoguinst 
his breast. Her young life, snapped at the root, perhaps 
by the work of the year, had yielded to this first great 
shock of sorrow—snapped in a moment, like a thread 
overdrawn. Marie lay in his arms, beautiful and still 

and dead. 

A week after, the betrothal of the King of Bavaria with 

- the Princess Sophia was openly annulled. The latter has 
since married the Duke d’Alengon, a prince of the House 
of Orleans. But Louis IL, the handsomest prince in Eu- 
rope to-day—young, gifted, the patron of Wagner, and of 
all things great and good, cousumed of a mysterious and 
hopeless melancholy—goes upon his royal way alone. 


AT A NORWEGIAN WEDDING. 


By Davip Ker. 
THERE are few finer bits of scenery in all Norway, pictur- 


esque though it is, than the upper part of the Hardanger 


Fiord ; and I am just admiring the effect of a huge wood- 
crowned cliff, which looks down upon the tiny log-hamlet 
beneath it like some battered old soldier watching his grand- 
children at play around his fect, when my usually quict 
and self-contained boatman startles me by springing up and 
gesticulating like a madman, with a halloa that awakens 
all the echoes, far and near. At fir:t I conclude that he 
must have run into an excursion party of hornets, or been 
suddenly seized with a fit of ‘‘ jumping toothache”; but 
his shout explains everything : 

‘* Bryllup, bryllup!’ (A wedding, a wedding !) 

The sympathy of every Norwegian—even the most con- 
firmed old bachelor—with anything pertaining to a mar- 
riage, is without limit ; and honest Olaf’s rough visage looks 


as radiant as if he were going to be married (or divorced) 
himself. Even my English courier, a quiet, hardy lad 
from one of the London clubs, is almost equally enthusi- 
astic. 

‘‘Let’s go ashore and see the fun, sir,” he suggests. 
‘I'd like to see if them outlandish folk get married same 
way as us; and p’raps they’ll give us a chance to drink 
the bride’s ’ealth !” 

The same ecstatic thought seems to inspire my pilot, 
who bends to his oars with a will. But before we can 
reach the village (where a considerable bustle is now ap- 
parent), we are passed by another boat coming from it. 

‘* Who is it ?” shouts my boatman. 

‘Lars Hanssen,” is the reply. 

Olaf's face waxes more radiant (if possible) than before, 
and he hastens to inform me that the bridegroom is a rela- 
tion of his own, and that if I like to come up to the house 
with him I can see the whole affair, from beginning to end. 

The offer is too good to be declined, and I agree at once. 

The scene upon which we enter on landing is just like a 
fancy fair. All the peasant costumes of the district (for 
some of these revelers have come from a considerable dis- 
tance on their wiry little horses) seem to be represented in 
this hot, mirthful, never-resting throng. Fur caps and 
tall hats, coarse brown frocks and smart velveteen jackets ; 
short-skirted girls, with cheeks as round and rosy as the 
apples which they are eating; tall, active lads from the 
hills, with their long guns on their shoulders ; chubby 
little fellows in tasseled caps, who look more like over-fed 
boys than grown men ; hale, bright-eyed graybeards, with 
the healthy brown of the sea air upon their weather-beaten 
faces ; big, jolly-looking farmers in homespun, scattering 
jokes broadcast among the crowd, and laughing uproar- 
lously at their own wit. 

Through this motley assemblage we at length elbow our 
way up to the house, at the door of which we are received 
by the bridegroom himself, a good-looking, hearty young 
fellow of two-and-twenty. 

**Ha, Olaf!” 

‘* How goes it, Lars ?”’ 

And the two men embrace very lovingly, kissing each 
other on both cheeks. 

‘‘Pve brought you a guest, Lars,” says the boatman, 
putting me forward ; ‘‘a gentleman from over the water, 
who has come to see how we Norsemen live.” 

‘*He’s heartily welcome,” says the hero of the day, 
grasping my hand cordially. ‘Come along in, both of 
you, and have a look at my pige”’ (girl). 

Just as we enter, the pize herself (who has been com- 
pleting her toilet in an inner room, with the help of balf 
a dozen female relations) comes forth in all her glory—a 
typical Norwegian bride. 

On finding herself suddenly face to face with a perfect 
stranger, the young lady’s comely countenance shows vis- 
ible signs of confusion ; and when I produce pencil and 
paper and attempt a sketch of her dress, she seems dis- 
posed to *‘ bolt ’ outright. But her future lord and master | 
reassures her at once with an encouraging pat on the 
shoulder. : 

‘Don’t be afraid, Helga ; the gentleman only wants to 
draw your crown. Stand still, and let. hig do it.” 

Miss Helga “‘stands still’? accordingly, and I am en- 
abled to take a full inventory of her very picturesque cos- 
tume, the details of which I give at length for the benefit 
of my lady readers, if I am so fortunate as to have any. 

The most conspicuous features of it are a white Gari- 
baldi jacket, with large hanging sleeves, and a piece of 
embroidery on the breast shaped like a shield; a red 
bodice, trimmed with green velvet, coming low down on 
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NORWEGIAN BEDSTEAD AND SIDEBOARD. 


the shoulders; and a skirt of dark blue wadmaal, quite 
short enough to display to perfection a pair of the prettiest 
ankles in Norway. 

The young lady’s rich brown hair is judiciously allowed 
to hang loose over her shoulders, and the only visible orna- 
ments of her dreas are a waistband embroidered with gold 
thread, and a circular band of gold on the neck. But this 
simplicity is more than counterbalanced by the profuse 
decoration of the bridal crown which adorns her head. In 
Russia, although the popular phrase for marriage is ‘‘to 
go under the crown,” the actual crown itself is nothing 
more than a wreath ; but the Norwegian kron is a different 
affair altogether. ‘Helga’s white forehead is surmounted 
by no simple wreath, but by a magnificent tower-like tiara, 
of which the Pope himself might be proud, interwoven 
with bright scarlet ribbons, and hung with enough gold 
beads and bangles to set up any princess in “Lalla 
Rookh.” | 
. While I am criticising the lady, my English henchman, 
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Saunders, is ‘‘taking stock” of the 
furniture and household utensils, 
which are certainly well worth look- 
ing at. Many of these quaint little 
farmhouses, far away from the beaten 
track of civilization, contain cabi- 
nets, bedsteads and sideboards of 
carved oak worthy of a Louis Qua- 
torze chateau, which have descended 
from father to son since the days of 
Gustavus Vasa; and in not a few 
out-of-the-way nooks of Norway and 
Sweden you may find antique silver 
spoons and goblets which would com- 
mand any price from a connoisseur 
in London or New York. 

But all this while the bridal party 
has been mustering outside; and 
how the bride’s father—a ruddy- 
faced, stalwart old patriarch, with a 
beard as broad and thick as a door- 
mat—comes forward to announce 
that all is ready, and that it is time for us to set off to 
the church. 

Off we set accordingly, though not without a somewhat 
unexpected prologue. Some of the wedding-guesta—doubt- 
less under the inspiration of a few glasses of good Northern 
whisky—decide upon indemnifying themselves in advance 
for the slow pace of the procession, by having a little fun 
before the start. Accordingly they put their horses to 
speed, and gallop up and down the road, with a suocession 
of ear-piercing yells worthy of my old friends the Cossacks 
of the Don. Every here and there one of the riders rolls 
off his horse into the dust, to the no small damage of his 
wedding finery, while the rest, instead of compassionating 


NORWEGIAN GRODSTICK. ‘ 


him, ride over him with the utmost composure, seeming to 
care very little whether they trample upon him or not. 
This little interlude being ended, the bridal procession 
gets fairly under way at last, presenting as queer a picture 
as can easily be imagined. First come the two fathers, in 
blue coats and silver buttons, with hats so enormous that 
the faces beneath them look very much like a cucumber 
under a bell-glass. Then follows the ‘‘best man,” with a 
huge frilled collar sticking out all round his neck, like the 
label on a medicine-bottle. Beside him rides one of the 
most important personages cf the day—vin,-the fiddler, 
without whom no Norwegian wedding can go off properly. 
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Early as it is, the worthy musician has evidently been 
‘‘ wetting his whistle” already, and can with difficulty be 
restrained from exeonting a frantic solo upon his instru- 
ment every now and then, to the manifest discomposure of 
his sober-minded horse. 

Next in order come the bride and bridegroom, mounted 
on white horses linked together by a coupling-chain, em- 
blematic of the bond which is about to unite their riders. 
My English henchman, who has the eye of a hawk for 
everything connected with horses, is not slow to perceive 
that one of the gallant steeds owes its color to art rather 
than to nature, and goes into a paroxysm of suppressed 
laughter over the discovery. 

Then, riding two-and-two like troopers on parade, appear 
the relatives and friends of both parties, who seem to be 
remarkably well off in that respect. The men, like the 
two *‘heavy fathers” at the head of the procession, wear 
blue coats with silver buttons, supplemented in most cases 
by round caps trimmed with far, and high boots reaching 
to the knee. 

The married ladies are, one and all, exact fac-similes of 
the bride, minus the crown and the flowing hair. They 
are perched on curious side-saddles, with a hanging step 
on one side to support the feet, and carry in their hands 
pocket-handkerchiefs almost as big as tablecloths, appall- 
ingly suggestive of the floods of tears which they intend to 
shed during the ceremony 

As I look back to watch their progress, Saunders ranges 
up alongside of me to relieve his mind of a remark : 

**Tell you what, sir, these foreigners seem an unman- 
nerly kind o’ lot, too. That young woman yonder’s as 
nice a gal as I’ve set eyes on for a goodish bit, and yet 
I’m blest if they don’t all keep on callin’ her ‘smoked 
pigey ig 

‘“‘That’s their word for ‘nice girl’ in this country, 
Saunders,” answer I, with difficulty keeping my counte- 
nance at this new version of ‘' smukt pige.” 

‘‘Well, I never!” ejaculates the amazed John Bull. 
‘‘T’ve heerd a young gal called ‘a duck’ often enough, 
but I never heerd of anybody callin’ her ‘smoked piggy ’ 
before !’’ 

And now comes the most picturesque part of the whole 
show—a far-extending file of young girls, among whom 
are to be seen not a few faces quite pretty enough to make 
the fact of their owners being still unmarried a standing 
reproach to the whole masculine portion of the commu- 
nity. As in some parts of Russia, their maiden state is ex- 
pressed by the hair being plaited in two long tails, which 
hang down over the back, and are tied together at the 
ends with a piece of ribbon. The gay kerchiefs and 
bright-colored rosettes of these young ladies, their tasteful 
wreaths of narcissus, their sunny hair and clear blue eyes, 
and that peculiar softness of complexion which is character- 
istic of the Norse and Danish races, all combine to form a 
picture which any painter might love to copy. 

But the spectacle is not over yet. Following in the rear 
of our procession comes another bridal train, consisting of 
at least thirty stolkjaere (small carts), each and all crammed 
like a sardine-tin with guests of both sexes. In the fore- 
most cart sit two mature ladies, arrayed in bridal finery 
simi'ar to that of our charming Helga, though in every 
other point they offer as strong a contrast to her as can 
well be imagined. Both are manifestly on the wrong side 
of forty, and their flat, sallow, homely faces look so singu- 
larly uninviting, that I inwardly marvel at the courage of 
their prospective husbands. 

By this time the dust, bad enough under any ciroum- 
stances, has been stirred up by the wheels and horse-hoofs 
to an extent suggestive of a simoom. The blue-coated 


gentlemen look like % committee-meeting ef baker-boys, 
and the white, powdery cloud works sad havoo among the 
gay toilets of the ladies. Even the two mature vestals in 
the bridal cart, despite all their efforts, spoil the effect of 
their dignified attitude by sneezing lustily every two or 
three minutes. 

One of my Norse companions, shooting a sly side-glance 
at the pair, whispers fo me, ‘‘*Gammie brut” (an old 
bride), which uncourteous epithet arouses onee more the 
righteous indignation of my friend, Mr. Saunders. 

‘* By jingo |” says he, wrathfully, ‘if J was a woman, 
catch me livin’ in a country where they call a young girls 
smoked piggy, and an’ old ’un a gammony brute !” 

.But there is no time to pursue this interesting subject, 
for just at this moment a sudden tarn of the road brings 
us in sight of the village church. 

Strictly speaking, the building itself can scarcely be 
termed ornamental, framed as it is of rough-hewn pine 
logs smeared with tar, which give it very mach the look 
of a badly smoked stock-fish. But the quiet little grave- 
yard, with its low gray wall, and its smooth green turf 
dotted. with white headstones, would make a worthy front 
ispiece for Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ;” and the quaint, patriarchal 
simplicity of the interior harmonizes well with the old- 
world costumes of our cavalcade, and with the primitive 
aspect of the surrounding landscape. 

This effect is not a little increased by the appearance of 
the clergyman himself, who is already at his post He 
wears around his neck a bona fide Elizabethan roff of 
enormous size, and this, with his long black cassock and 
pointed beard, gives him quite the air of a ‘‘schoolman” 
of the sixteenth century. 

The simple old Lutheran service is soon over, and mY 
friend Lars’s bride (looking prettier than ever in the first 
flush of her new dignity) is handed round, like a tray of 
refreshments, to receive the embraces and congratulations 
of her relatives. Thea we get to horse again, and ride 
back to the village at a much livelier pace than our former 
one, while the fiddler strikes up a wedding-march that 
makes the air ring. 

The next thing, of course, is to do justice to the sub- 
stantial breakfast that awaits us, provided on a scale which 
would dismay any languid ‘‘society” appetite. For in 
Norway things are still done in the bountiful ancient style, 
handed down from those good old times when any hos- 
pitable gentleman, whose own stock of beef was running 
short, had only to go forth and carry off that of his neigt- 
bor, and cut his throat to boot if he presumed to object — 

As we enter the courtyard, where the tables have been 
spread, my boatman, Olaf (who has undertaken to be my 
chaperon, the bridegroom himself having naturally some 
thing else to think about), sees my eyes wandering tc 
ward a huge wooden framework, almost as big as the cow- 
catcher of a locomotive, which is lying in the farther 
corner, 

‘‘ That’s one of our snow-plows, master,” says he, with 
a grin; ‘‘and you'd find it hard work to get about with- 
out them, if you were to come here at Christmas-time 
We have it pretty deep here then, I can tell you.” 

‘‘And then, I suppose, you take to your snowshoes ?” 
suggest I. 

‘‘Just so, And famous races we have over the hills. 
There's no finer fun in the world than coming down 4 
steep slope on snowshoes, if you can keep your feet ; but 
if you can’t——” an expressive shrug finishes the set- 
tence. ‘“‘I like it better than pige kelker, though, for all 
that.” 

‘* What’s that, pray ?”’ 

‘*A sort of sled, steered with two long sticks, Ata dit 
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tance, it looks just like rowing a boat on dry land; but 
you can go pretty quick on them, all the same. And then 
the sleighing! I tell you, when once I get fairly started, 
and feel the wind whistling through my hair, and hear the 
bells jingling merrily, and see the frozen woods flying 
past on each side, I feel as if I should like to do nothing 
else all the rest of my life !” 

And now we take our places, and the marriage feast 
begins in earnest. Asif the mighty meal were not suffi- 
cient of itself, it is preluded (according to the invariable 
custom of Norway and Sweden) by a perfect legion of small 
saucers, filled with sliced ham, tongue, beef, smoked sal- 
mon, etc., supplemented with strong liquors of every 
kind.* This formidable prologuae—reminding me of the 
work scarified by Lord Macaulay for possessing a title as 
long as an ordinary preface, and a preface as long as an. 
ordinary book —is popularly known as smorgosbrod (bread 
and-butter), which, however, plays a very subsidiary part 
in the enormous total. 

The saucers are soon emptied, and then, for the next 
half-hour or more, the rattle of knife and fork is as steady 
and continuous as the musketry of a great battle. The 
ladies eat as heartily as the gentlemen, and the parson 
himself, who is just opposite me, shows himself as val- 
iant a trencherman as any of his flock. 

For those who prefer it, there is excellent coffee to be 
had, but the principal liquors are Christiania beer, sour 
cream and corn whisky—to all of which the revelers do 
justice. My Englishman makes trial of all three, greeting 
each in turn with a grimace of marked disapproval 

‘‘Thoy ain’t so bad in the eatin’ line, sir, these chaps,” 
he whispered to me, confidentially ; ‘‘ but I never knew 
a foreigner yet who ’ad a proper appreciation of drinks. 
It don’t seem to lie in the genius o’ the race, somehow.” 

And now, the appetites of the company being a little ap- 
peased, up rises the bride’s father, In all the glory of a 
white shirt-collar three sizes too big for him, and strikes 
up a highly patriotic Norwegian song, in the chorus of 
which all energetically join in making the glasses rattle 
again. This is appropriately supplemented by the toast 
which never fails to arouse a Norseman’s enthusiasm in any 
part of the world—that of ‘‘Gammle Norgé "(Old Norway), 
_as the land of Thor is affectionately called by its children. 
_ Other toasts succeed, each honored with a full measure 
of good liquor. There is the health of the bride, the 
health of the bridegroom, the health of their respective 
fathers and mothers (not to mention their sisters and 
cousins and aunts), and finally the health of every one 
else, myself included. I believe I madé some kind of a 
speech in acknowledgment, but at this moment I have not 
the slightest idea what it was about, except that it ended 
with some flattering allusions to Norway, the sea-kings, 
and my poor old friend Ole Ball (whom no one then sup- 
posed to be within one short month of his end), which 
completely ‘‘ brought down the house.” 

In the midst of all this speech-making, in comes a sturdy 
fellow witb a brimming punch-bowl, huge enough to have 
served Harold Hardrada himself, at sight of which a rol- 
licking young student on my left, home from Christiania 
for his Summer vacation, strikes up a very appropriate 
drinking-song, to which the following translation does 
but scanty jastice : 

“Four elements, joined in 
An emulous strife, 


This universe fashion, 
And constitute life. 


* This curious custom exists, though in a modified form, in 
Busaia, where it is called zakooska, ~ 


“From out the sharp citron 
The starry juice pour; 
For acid to life is 
The innermost core. 


*“ Now, now let the sugar 
The bitter one meet; | 
Thus still be life’s bitter 
Toned down by the sweet! 


‘* Now let the bright water 
Flow into the bowl; 
Thus water, the calm one, 
Embraces the whole. 


“Now drops of the spirit 
Pour quick’ning within; 
For Life but it’s life from 
The spirit can win. 


‘‘Then haste while it gloweth, 
Your vessels to bring; 
The wave has but virtue : 
Drunk hot from the spring!” 


The singer is lustily applauded, and the fan goes on 
briskly, jokes, healths, songs, stories following each other 
without a check. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, does a 
stranger feel at home so soon and so thoroughly as at a 
merrymaking in Norway. Already I have shaken hands 
half a dozen times over with every soul within reach, and 
seem to have known these jovial comrades all my life, in- 
stead of having seen them for the first time barely an hour 
before. | 

But just as the merriment is at its height, there comes a 
sound which breaks in upon it as effectually, though not 
quite so tragically, as the cannon of Waterloo upon the 
military ball at Brussels. The notes of a fiddle are heard 
from the ‘‘great room” of the house, as a hint that the 
drinking has lasted long enough, and that the dancing is 
about to take its place. Up start the whole company at 
once, and rush helter-skelter into the house, 

In most other countries, it would be a hazardous experi- 
ment to supplement a drinking-bout with a dance; but 
not so here. Most of the faces are certainly a good deal 
flushed, but the feet and hands are just as steady as ever. 
In fact, your Norse villager —thanks to his open-air life 
and constant exercise—is a seasoned vessel, capable of ab- 
sorbing with impunity an amount of liquor which would 
lay any degenerate foreigner under the table at once. 

‘*Now, Saunders,” whisper I, as we enter the long, low 
room, with its heavy cross-beams and bare floor, “this sort 
of capering is scarcely the thing for a man who is just well 
of an African sunstroke ; so I’ll just sit here and watch you 
go in and win, for the honor of the old flag and the credit 
of Pall-Mall.’ 

Saunders complies, nothing loath; for he is secretly 
rather proud of his agility, and certainly not without 
reason. But he is not long in finding out that he has met 
his match this time. The Norse beauties, delighted with 
their new partner (for a foreigner, and, above all, a for- 
eigner who can dance, is not to be met with every: day in 
this out-of-the-way nook), have a reeular scramble for 
him ; and as fast as he gets rid of one lady, he is pounced 
upon by another. 

Meanwhile, I, sitting at my ease in the corner, watch 
with no small amusement the gradual waning of his jaunty 
briskness into the “dragging” movement which shows 
how the pace is beginning to tell At length he can bear 
up no longer, and comes staggering back to his place, 
spent, gasping, crimson with heat, his neat white collar 
wofully crumpled, and his hair as wild as if it had been 
arranged by the Cow with the Crumpled Horn—the greatest 
pessible contrast to the quiet, orderly, prim-looking man 
who left me barely twenty minutes ago, 
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‘‘Oh, law!” he pants, pressing his hand to his side ; 
“‘blest if they haven’t danced me all to bits! They go by 
clockwork, them gals do, and no mistake. Let them try it 
that like; l’re had enough !” 

Just at this moment a general shout proclaims that the 
bride’s crown has fallen off. According to the native cus- 
tom, she is bound to dance till it does; but, happily for 
the poor girl—who might otherwise have to keep on danc- 
ing all night, like a firefly—it has been loosely put on by 
her considerate mother, who now comes forward and leads 
her from the. 
room. = 

The general | 
revelry, how- 
ever, goes on 
as vigorously 
as ever, and I 
am told by an 
old gentleman 
beside me that 
it must be 
kept up for 
sixty hours 
(such _ being 
the custom), 
the dancers 
taking an oc- 
casional rest, 
and then 
‘* going at it” 
again. 

Ra Shy 
hours!” echo 
Ls ST. 2m 
afraid, then, I 
can’t have the 
pleasure of 
sitting out the 
per formance. 


maa 
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By Davip KEk. 


‘* Torg-hatten means Torg’s hat, don’t it? Well, if that 
was his hat, Torg himself must have been a strapping 
fellow !” says one of our passengers, as the steamer an- 
chors off the ‘‘ perforated island” of Torg-hatten, one of 
the wonders of the far North. 

‘* But why on earth do they call ita hat? It’s not a bit 
like one!” cries another, eying critically the vast black 
peak which 
blots the 
bright even- 
ing sky like 
a thunder- 
cloud, casting 
its grim 
shadow far 
over the lone- 
ly sea. 

*“*T suppose 
because it has 
a hole through 
it— the usual 
ornament of 
a hat in these 
parts,” sug- 
gest I. ‘* Well, 
I see our 
good captain 
has lowered 
the boat —so 
suppose we go 
ashore and 
see for otr- 
selves ?”” 

We are in- 
deed a motley 


party. Two 
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As for you, 


Saunders, you § = 


seem to have 
had ‘about 
‘enough of it, 
too ; so make 
your bow to 
the company, 
and let us be 


jogging.” 
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NORWEGIAN SNOWSHOES. 


Polish counts, 


- whose entire 


baggage seems 
to consist of a 
case of claret, 
and another 
of canned 
meats; three 
Boston ladies, 
who scramble 
over the wet 
rocks as 
woman-fully 
as if they had 
just been 
reading ‘‘ Ex- 


gold or gilded 
umbrellas, which in the provinces may be carried by any- 
body, are reserved for princes of the blood alone ; conse- 
quently red umbrellas are affected by the gay sparks of 
Burmese society as being the next thing most gaudy in 
appearance. Etiquette has also fixed the exact number of 
umbrellas that Burmese nobles may display when they 
approach ‘‘the lord of the golden palace”; and no one 
but the En-She-Men, or heir-apparent, is entitled to have 
borne over his litter the full complement of eight golden 
umbrellas. 

AN UNKIND worD from one beloved often draws blood 
from a heart which would defy the battle-ax of hatred or 
the keenest edge of vindictive satire. 


celsior”; a 
Prussian Jew, who might sit for the portrait of Shylock, 
and who revenges himself upon Shakespeare by constantly 
reciting him; a roystering Englishman, making every 
cliff and islet resound with uproarious selections from 
‘*Pinafore ”’; and others besides, too numerous to name. 

The low ridge fronting the sea, though rugged and 
slippery enough, is easily surmounted ; but when we have 
passed it, and crossed the deep, moat-like gully that en- 
circles the great black castle of bare rock beyond, our 
work begins in earnest. 

The regular programme of every mountain ascent ap- 
pears to be somewhat as follows: You start with a jaunty 
step and a general air of being able to scale Chimborazo 
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and the Himalayas, but con- 
descending to this little thing 
in default of better. Toward 
the end of the first hour, the 
jauntiness of your step is not 
quite so manifest, and you 
become aware of an invisible 
hand pinching your left side, 
and a plum of monstrous size 
sticking half-way down your 
thfoat. Presently you find 
yourself taking such an ab- 
sorbing interest in the scenery, 
that you are impelled to halt 
every two or three minutes to 
turn around and look at it. 
Meanwhile your naturally 
sweet temper gets ruffled to 
such a degree, that the acci- 
dental collision of your toes 
with a sharp stone, or the 


(uit 
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obtrusive attentions of an in- ~ 
quisitive fly to the interior of 
your left ear, goad you to absolute frenzy, and to the 
utterance of remarks which your calmer judgment would 
wholly disapprove. Then you feel yourself gradually 
filled with an unhallowed longing to see your comrade 
sprain his ankle, or break his head, or do anything which 
may give you. a chance of stopping to breathe; and 
when he does not, 
you regard him as 
a male factor of the 
deepest dye, and 
wish he were dead. 
Finally, all these 
varied emotions 
melt into one great 
gush of savage 
misanthropy, em- 
bracing yourself, 
your companions, 
the hills, the view, 
mountain-ascents generally, and the whole created uni- 
verse. 

Through all these changes do we pass in succession, 
without seeing the least sign of the famous ‘“‘hole,”’ tiil at 
length our patience begins to run short, and some of the 
weaker vessels are manifestly on the puint of sitting down 
and declaring that ‘‘ there can’t be much to see, after all.” 


NOBWEGIAN FLATBROD. 


AT A NORWEGIAN WEDDING.— A PIGE KELKER.— SEE PAGE 679. 


‘* Guess I’m a big fool to come all this way for nothing,” 
growls a stalwart New Englander, mopping his face for 
the twentieth time. ‘‘ Who'd ever think of climbin’ half 
a mile of stairs, just to look at a hole ?” 

‘‘That depends a good deal upon the hole’s surround- 
ings,” answer I. ‘‘You remember Paddy’s recipe for 
making a cannon: ‘Take a long, narrow hole, and put 
iron around it.’ ” 


NORWEGIAN SLEIGH. 


And the Englishman, catching the prevailing spirit, 
breaks out at the top of his voice : 


“Up, upward we go plodding, but we never reach the goal, 
For the rocks are far too trying, both for body and for sole; 
And vainly we keep hunting for a non-existent hole, 

As we go marching on.” 


Just at this crisis, our jovial captain (who has lingered 
behind to give some orders to his men) appears from 
somewhere as ‘suddenly as if he had risen through the 
earth, and comforts us by calling out, in the cheeriest tone 
imaginable : 

‘Hil you go quite de wrong vay altogedder !” 

So saying, he turns our caravan around, and leads the 
way up an almost imperceptible path that winds off among 
the rocks to our left. 

We follow, sulkily enough ; but, all at once, a sudden 
turn around a sharp corner brings us face to face with a 
view which would well repay much greater labor.* 


* Two similar tunnels, the Martinsloch and the Urnerloch, 
figure among the “‘ sights ” of Switzerland. 
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Right before us, in the very heart of the solid rock, 
yawns @ magnificent natural tunnel, at least fifty feet in 
height by more than two hundred yards in length, pierc- 
ing the whole breadth of the mountain, from side to side. 
Through it, as through some great catbedral window, wo 
see, far beyond, the glittering snow-peaks along the hori- 
zon, and the craggy, wood-crowned islets that lie between, 
und the smooth surface of the blue, sparkling sea, and the 
tiny fishing-boats with their high prows and huge square- 
cut sails, that flit to and fro upon it like fireflies—all 
which, steeped in the brief, bright splendor of the North- 
ern sunset, burst upon our eyes in one blaze of glory. At 
last the mighty picture lies before us in all its grandear— 
a landscape painted by the hand of God, and framed in 
the shadow of the eternal mountains. In the face of such 
8 scene, one can well understand the Norseman’s stern ad- 
miration of his native hills : 

Thou hast made Thy children michty 
With the touch of the mountain sod ; 


For the strength of the hills we bless Thee 
Our God, our fathers’ God!” 


‘‘T wonder how this curious chasm was originally pro- 
duced ?”’ remarks one of the Boston ladies, with a medita- 
tive air. 

‘‘ Professor Airy,” answers a grave-looking gentleman in 
black, consulting his inseparable guide-book, ‘‘ attributes 
it to the degradation of a great mass or vein of mica.” 

‘‘ And Norse tradition,” add I, ‘‘ attributes it to an arrow 
shot by an ancient giant after his ranaway sweetheart (then 
105 miles off), with such force as to transfix not only the 
lady, but the mountain, too. You can adopt whichever 
explanation strikes you as the more probable, ladies ; I 
will only observe that the legend is singularly confirmed 
by the existence of the archer’s petrified figure (as you will 
see to-morrow) exactly 105 miles from this spot.” 

‘‘ Which shows,” puts in our English friend, ‘‘that 
either the giant or the legend must have been very good 
with the long bow. Well, it’s a fine sight, anyhow ; but, 
now that we’ve seen it, I think, as these clouds yonder 
look rather threatening, the sooner we’re on board again 
the better.” 
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CuHarpter I. 


ELL! NELL! engaged two whole months, 
and I have never dared kiss you yet.” 

‘¢ Mercy on us, Paul! what is the sense 
of kissing 2? Haven’t I told you over and 
over that I consider it a perfectly child- 
ish, absurd custom? I set my face 
against it on principle, even with female 
friends, and you surely would not have 
me practice it with a young man. One 
can be engaged without kissing, I pre- 
sume. Gracious the very idea ought 
to make you blush in a room by your- 
self, with the blinds down !”’ 

‘‘'There is no more reason for an engaged couple’s blush- 
ing than for a man to blush who kisses his wife,” said 
Puul Darnly. “If they are engaged, they naturally expect 
to marry at some time. Oh, Nell, you would not think so 
if you loved me much !” 

‘‘Much ? I never said I did. I told you that I liked 
you better than any other man, and so I do. Strange 
man, I mean—for, of course, I love papa best. And you 
would—you know you would—persist in calling it an en- 
gagement,” 


» 
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‘‘Yes, I know,” said Paul, sadly. ‘‘I was thankfal 
for your liking me. But ob, my darling ! will you never, 
never love me as I do you? Nell, Nell ! you are not trifling 
with me ?” he cried, eagerly, in a tone of suspicion, bend- 
ing over her as she curelessly whirled back and forth on 
the piano-stool. 

“Trifling with you? No, Paul,” she said, simply. 
‘‘ Have I ever been in ‘society,’ that I should have learned 
to flirt? And ”—her cool blue eyes looking steadily up 
into his, which were ardent and impassioned— ‘‘ you know 
as well as I do that there is no other person whom I could, 
by any possibility, have fallen in love with. I am telling 
you the simple truth when I say I like you next best to 
papa. But, as for kissing—pshaw! Kissing is foolishness” 

Paul took up his hat, looking pained and mortified. 

‘I do not expect to see you again for ten, long months, 
Nellie. You do not really care for me, I fear they will 
be very bitter months.” 

‘¢ Men are so bent and determined on doing things their 
own way,” said Nellie, peevishly. ‘‘ You have got my 
photograph and a ridiculous lock of my hair, and yet 
nothing will please you but kissing.” 

Paul strode moodily up and down the floor, and Nellie 
was watching him. 

‘¢Men cannot endure to be crossed in the slightest little 
whim,” she continued ; ‘as if I would have made bead- 
work slippers for you if I had not been ever 80 fond of 
you! I did not make any for papa. Well, Paul,” with 
a discontented little sigh, seeing he did not speak, “ss 
you are going away for so long—that is always a man’s 
trump card—I don’t mind— you can—can—kiss me, I sup- 

nce. ”’ 

Paul's eyes lighted up with inexpressible tenderness % 
he approached her. __ 

But Nellie frowned severely, and looked extremely glum 
and disagreeable, 

For all she had been so cool during the discussion, 8 
hot flush dyed neck and face when she felt Paul’s brow 
mustache pressed upon her soft lips. 

‘There! you need not put your arm around me,” she 
cried, pettishly ; ‘‘and now I hope you are satisfied that I 
am not trying to flirt with you.” 

‘*Thanks, darling—from my heart.” 

‘¢ And remember,” cries Nellie, ‘that if I should kiss 
other strange men after this, that you would insist on my 
beginning it yourself.” 

‘“‘Hush—hush, Nell; don’t talk so. And, darling, why 
will you call me a strange man ?” 

‘Well, you are no kin to me, and I don’t like kissing ® 
bit,” with a stamp and a frown. : 

‘Then I differ with you, as I knew why kiss rhyme 
with bliss for half a second.” 

‘‘ And so I suppose you will make a practice of kissing 
those Western girls you are to be professor over. I know 
they are all freckled-faced, though ; and I heard some 
body say that all the Western girls had red hair and big 
feet.” , 

“Your informant was mistaken in his facts, 1 osly 
wish you cared whether I kissed them or not ; it would 
make me very happy.” 

“Oh ! of course, you will come back decked with tro- 
phies, like an Indian warrior. If you are particular 2 
getting curls of the same shade, they might really be use 
ful, too,” cried Nell, laughing. “And then I would sit‘ 
& monument smiling at grief,’ or something else equally 
absurd ; and somebody might write a poem about us and 
hand us down to fame.” 

‘‘ Nellie, do be serious !” | 

“Then, seriously, Paul, I fear—I greatiy tear—thit 
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nothing half so exciting will ever happen. We will be a 
commonplace couple, without a previous love-scrape on 
either side, for one to throw up to the other, and actually 
be too humdrum and well-regulated to enjoy our peaceful, 
proper surroundings, Oh, I wish—I wish—I were going 
off somewhere, too! It will be duller than ever, now that 
I will not have even you to help drag the hours out. 
Heigh-ho !” and she sighed, dismally. 

‘‘T should have said good-by the moment J kissed you, 
Nell,” said Paul. 

‘* Pray do not allude to that performance again,” cried 
the girl, testily, ‘I heartily repent already, and am 
nimost tempted to make a vow it shall never be repeated 
—at any rate, not until we are married ; for you cannot 
make me believe it is proper.” 

‘*T do not wish to annoy you, my darling,” said Paal, 
gently. ‘*I hope we shall not quarrel when we are mar- 
ried, Nell. Ah! only eleven months, now, and I shall be 
back to claim you. It makes me almost dizzy to think of 
the happiness in store.” 

‘‘Try not to think about it, then,” said the young girl, 
with her lips set hard together. ‘That is whatIdo. I 
shall shat my eyes and count ten during the ceremony, as 
when I swallow a bitter pill. It will be so horribly dull 
and stupid. I have never been anywhere, nor seen any- 
body, and will go from one house into another without 
even changing my initials, Don’t you know, Paul, that 
‘If you change the name and not the letter, you change 
for worse and not for better’? Paul, Paul! I wish you 
had not set your heart on this plan of marrying !” 

She crossed her arms moodily over the piano, and 
leaned her face on them, while a terrible alarm seized 
Paul’s heart and wrung it. 7 

** Darling—my darling, if you knew how such words 
wound me, you would never say them. Look at me, Nell. 
I am going away for so long! Only say once, ‘I love 
you, Paul!’ Luve, not like /” 

“Tf you will stand in the middle of the room, I will say 
anything you like,” said Nellie, her face still in her hands, 
‘*Now, Paul, I love you, I love music, I love fruit-cake, I 
love Why, Panl’’—in astonishment—‘‘1 do believe vou 
are getting angry ! I did not know you were soill-tempered ! 
There, I hear the bell! Surely it is too early to go yet!” 
Se-ing him looked grieved, she cried: ‘‘ Paul, Paul, do 
not mind me! You know I love you, only I am contrary 
aomatimes, and do not like to say so. Forgive me, dear. 
1 will try to improve when you are gone.”’ 

He bent over her an instant, with a longing yearning to 
take her to his heart; but he restrained himself with a 
fierce effort. 

‘‘Farewell, Nellie, darling,” hoe uttered, and the empty 
hall echoed sadly his departing footsteps. 

Nellie Dempster leaned buck with a gentle sigh of 
relief, 

‘¢Novels must tell great lies,” she said, dolefully. ‘* The 
men and women in them never seem happy or contented 
until they get engaged, but Iam sure it is anything but 
delightful to me. Paul bores me horribly at times. I 
suppose one gets accustomed to it all when one is irrevo- 
cably married, and I do fervently hope it may be 
nicer.” 

She listlessly touched off some rambling snatches from 
Handel and Haydn, yawned, took up the second volume 
of ‘*Children of the Abbey,” went to sleep over it, and 
was awakened by the summons for dinner. 

While she is engaged with a not very elaborate repast, 
let us go back and rake up a few antecedents for this smal! 


heroine. 
Nellie Dempster was her father’s only daughter. A 


mother’s love she had never known, and seventeen years 
of her life had passed away quietly and tranquilly before 
her father discovered that she was no longer a child. 
What made him suddenly aware that she was a woman 
was this: Paul Darnoly came to ask her hand in marriage. 

‘“‘I consider it my duty to inform yon, sir,” said Mr. 
Dempster, ‘‘that Nellie will have no fortune whatever. 
The estate is mortgaged, and my salary has never more 
than supported us.” 

‘“*I ask for your daughter’s hand, Mr. Dempster,” said 
Paul, haughtily. ‘If I could not support her myself, I 
would not have urged this request.” 

And so Nellie had allowed herself, as ‘‘Papa did not 
object,” to become engaged. . 

These are the antecedents I spoke of ; and while Nellie, 
who is young and hungry, eats her cold beef, salad and 
potatoes with a tranquil mind, thinking nothing of the 
little episode of the morning, Paul Darnly, with a heart in 
his breast heavy as a stone, is speeding over the Union 
Pacific Railroad toward his destination, as professor in a 
female seminary in one of the far Western States, 

When the moon, in unclouded majesty, peeps in that 
night through Nellie’s casement, it finds her dreaming of 
imaginary ballroom triumphs, and the pink on her cheek 
flushes into crimson before lovers, who, alas! do not re- 
semble Paul Darnly. 

While he, still rushing at headlong speed through val- 
leys and forests of midnight darkness, out into the plain, 
over the river, whirling back apparently through the same 
valleys and forests again and again, he smokes a solitary 
cigar, and his warm, faithful heart, true as steel, goes out 
in a gush of tenderness toward the little maid he left so 
many miles behind him. 

Why is it that great, strong men, clever, old enough to 
be young Solomons—men who can see their own interest 
plainly enough in all else—why is it that such men will 
fall headlong in love with blue-eyed, fair-faced, pink- 
cheeked young women ?—young women who are so thor- 
oughly unreasonable that they domincer unmercifully over 
the finest feelings, and are greatly astonished that the 
worm, man, should at last turn. 

Paul Darnly knew no end of Latin, was well versed in 
the intricacies of Greek roots, conld come as near squaring 
the circle as any other man, and was as much at home 
with the ‘‘old ancients” and their proceedings as we are 
with our neighbors’ affairs, 

Still, with ‘‘ Helen of Troy,” and her airs and graces, in 
his mind, the ‘‘ Female Cunigonde,” ** Evadne, the violet- 
haired,” and a hundred other classic dames fresh in mem- 
ory, he actually committed his great warm heart inte 
Nellie Dempster’s keeping. 

She, not having her affections greatly set upon the pos 
session of such trifles, would have vastly preferred a pair 
of pink coral earrings—so becoming to blondes—or a black 
grosgrain silk, trimmed with plenty of lace. 

To Paul, Nellie’s pink cheeks and fair white throat were 
perfect innocence; under her broad, smooth forehead 
could lurk no guile. Her soft blue eyes bewildered him, 
and when her golden curls brushed against his shoulder, it 
sent the blood whirling through his veins. 

Fresh and young, with her dainty white frills and ruffles 
around her, she was to him the incarnation of youth, truth 
and loveliness. Oh, he was very hard hit, indeed ! 

Nellie is fast asleep. The ballroom, the lovers, the dresses 
and lights have all vanished, The showman has dropped 
the curtain—the play is over. 

Bus cigar after cigar does Paul Darnly smoke, wide 
awake, drevming. dreaming of her, And ever, with a rush 
and rattle and rour, he sweeps further jand further away, 
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over plains and rivers, along the brinks of fearful precipices, 
through forests, valleys, arches, tunnels, over and over 
and over again. Fouette cocher ! 


Cuaprer IL. 

Two monrus after Paul’s departure, Mr. Dempster died. 
lt was a sndden death, and, of course, very dreadful for 
his daughter, who was left so lonely and friendless all at 
once, 

After the edge of her grief had worn off somewhat, the 
spirit of independence rose within her breast. 

Positively refusing Paul's urgent entreaties to allow him 
to resign his position and come home to her, she felt some 
little pride in the idea of 
earning, for a while at least, 
her own livelihood. 

Through the instrument- 
ality of her father’s lawyer, 
the situation of teacher in a 
private family was obtained 
for her. | 

And that was how Nellie 
Dempster came to be at 
Northbend, in the family of 
Mis, Sherwood. There were 
three meek-eyed, fair-faced 
little pupils, upon whose 
young minds she had stipu- 
lated to impress the rudi- 
ments of the English lan- 
guage, with as much French 
as the little things could 
manage. 

If in this change of life 
Nellie Dempster had’ hoped 
to become initiated into the 
pomps and vanities of so- 
ciety, a week’s experience at 
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Northbend was sufficient to undeceive her. Indeed, the 
first glance at her employer's face was enough to nip in 
the bud any glowing aspirations after gayety. 

Clad severely in black, Mrs, Sherwood appeared to be 
about sixty. Her face was one which might have once 
been fair to look upon, but on which sorrow and care had 
carved lines many and deep. 

The house had been newly fitted up on the oocasion of 
its occupation by Mrs. Sherwood’s family. ‘‘ Ada, Rupert 
and Louise Burleigh,” she said, on introducing the little 
children to Nellie. Adding, with a sigh, ‘‘ My only de- 
scendants ; they are the children of my daughter.” 

A stranger in the neighborhood, ond courting retire- 
ment, there were absolutoly no visitors in Nellie’s new 
home, and in the monoton- 
ous routine of teaching A, 
3B, O’s and French grammar, 
the months slowly wore 
away. She took sober-sided 
walks with her pupils, and 
told them solemn little 
moral tales—everything of 
an exciting nature being 
strictly forbidden, after it 
had been discovered that 
Rupert cried over ‘* Chil- 
dren in the Wood,” and 
Lonise had fancied she saw 
Red Riding Hood’s wolf in 
the dark. 

Nellie received letters 
glowing with affection from 
Paul, and wrote very nice, 
ladylike answers. 

It was exceedingly pleas- 
ant to know that some one 
was loving her with ardent 
affection. She felt deeply 
grateful to him. 
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‘‘T shall be fond enough of him in time, I do not doubt,” 
she murmured, after one of the long, tender letters had 


been twice read. 


‘‘Tam very glad to be engaged,” twisting Paul’s ring 
pensively on her finger ; ‘‘ but how very absurd in him to 
warn me not to flirt, when, to my certain knowledge, there 
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is not a flirtable creature in shooting distance.” 
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GAZED ONLY UPON BURLEIGH’S FACE. HE EXTENDED HIS ARMS, 


She laughed a little over his tender pleading ‘‘not to 
forget him among the new friends with whom her lot now 
lay.” 

‘Dear me,” thought Nellie, ‘‘if my ‘ new friends’ do 
not make themselves a little more lively, I will not mind 
marrying much, I imagine.” 

There were two things which she greatly enjoyed at 


Northbend. One was a choice modern library—‘‘ Ada 
Vol. X., No. 6—44. 
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umes, 
simply. 
Knabe’s best instruments. 


power and expression. 
She would sit hour after hour evoking waves of meiody 
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YOUNG AND FOOLISH. —‘‘ ‘OH, NELLIE, NELLIE, LISTEN TO ME!’ CRIED MRS. SHERWOOD. MECHANICALLY CLASPING THE CHILD, NELLIE 


‘COME TO ME, DARLING! DO NOT LISTEN TO THIS WOMAN.’”’ 


from the compositions of those grand old masters, who 
may be superseded, but can never be surpassed, by modern 
composers. 

At such times the weary, tense lines about Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s sad face would soften, and unsked tears glisten in 
her melancholy eyes. 

The three children gave her very little trouble, little 
Rupert’s studies being confined for the most part to the 
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Burleigh,” oftener ‘‘ Ada Sherwood,” written in the vol- 
‘* My daughter’s name,” Mrs. Sherwood had said, 
Then there was a magnificent piano—one of 


Nellie played charmingly, and sang with wonderful 
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intricacies of the alphabet. The girls were older and fur- |’ 


ther advanced. 

Mrs. Sherwood watched over them with the tenderest 
solicitude, insisting on a great deal of leisure and out-of- 
door exercise for them, objecting strongly to their being 
confined to books for more thun a few hours in the day ; 
so Nellie had a great deal of time at her own disposal. 

Had she occupied that leisure in the study of his- 
tory and moral philosophy, as you, reader, would doubt- 
less have done, Nellie might have greatly improved her 
mind, and become avery superior young person. It is 
sad to relate that her researches were in another direction. 
Her favorite books were novels. 

In her father’s library there had been only ‘‘ Clarissa,” 
‘* Evelina” and Children of the Abbey.”” Now she rev- 
eled in the fictions of Bulwer, Thackeray and Dickens. 
She wept sentimental little ‘‘ weeps ” over Miss Muloch’s 
tender love-trials, over “‘Agatha’s Husband"; sho dreamed 
day-dreams, and sang ‘‘ Herz, mein Herz” with new 
pathos, 

Northbend being a modern house, with new furniture, 
and, excepting the old negress who still followed Rupert 
about, new servants—therefore, a mystery was tho last 
thing that Nellie Dempster would have looked for. 

Consequently, when, on hurrying down one morning, 
she ran against a man in the passage, she was as much as- 
tonished as if he had been a bear. 

Her surprise only increased when the children timidly 
addressed him as ‘‘ Papa,” and Mrs. Sherwood introduced 
him as Mr. Burleigh. 

She had taken it for granted that her pupils were or- 
phans, as sho had not hoard any living parent alluded to. 

When Nellie had time to observe him, she found Mr. 
Burleigh not bad-looking. 

‘So far from it; on the contrary, quite the reverse,” 
she thought to herself; having just finished reading 
** Pickwick.” 

He was dark, fierce about the eyes, and very silent, 
moody and abstracted. Of Nellie he appeared to take not 
the slightest notice ; was barely civil to Mrs. Sherwood, 
and served as wet blanket to the customary chatter of the 
children. They sat quiet and subdued, 

Mrs. Sherwood, however, was nervous, flushed and ngi- 
tated ; in her manner to him there was a studious anxiety 
to please, 

‘*Miss Dempster,” she said, as Nellie was leaving the 
room, *‘ pray do not contine the children for long to-day. 
Their father’s society is a happiness they cannot often 
enjoy.” | 

“My society, indeed! Do not disturb yourself on my 
account, Mrs, Sherwood,” and the new guest strode quickly 
out of the room, and was soon rapidly walking slong the 
drive. Mrs, Sherwood’s countenance fell. 

“‘Ah, my poor children !" she moaned, clasping her 
hands. ‘Miss Dempster! Nellie! oh! help me to keep 
him. If he would only stay with them !—he must—he 
would surely love his poor little children, as a parent 
should love his own.” 

‘‘ Believe me, Mrs. Sherwood,” said Nellie, touched by 
her distress, ‘‘I would do anything I can to please you. 
How can I possibly be of any use ?” 

Mrs. Sherwood pressed her hands to her forehead. 

‘* My dear,” she said, after a while, “you can do a great 
deal. MUehas a passion for music—this hard-hearted man, 
he adores it. Sing for him. Nellie, dothis much for me! 
Play your sweetest melodies, Muke this dreary house at- 
tractive, that he may Jearn to love his own children. Will 
you do this much for the sake of a sorrow-stricken old 
woman, who is at her wits’ end ?” 


Tears trickled down the poor lady’s face as she urged 
this strange request. 

‘*Shall I tell all 2’ she murmured. “It may be that [ 
ought. What shallI do? Ah! miserere Domine !” 

‘*So something has happened, at last,” thought Nellie, 
‘* Truly, nothing to add much to our gayety ; but it is an 
event all the same, having this grum, stupid, horrid man 
in the house, and being set to entertain him. He paid me 
no more attention than if he had been a stone statue. I 
am thankful that Paul is not such a bear.” 

In obedience to Mrs. Sherwood’s desire, she dismissed 
her little school at an earlier hour than usual, and pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room, to ‘* make music for the bear 
to dance,” as she styled it. | 

The door opened noiselessly at her touch, but what she 
saw made her spring back and hurry away likea guilty 
creature. 

Standing haughtily erect, with flashing eyes and fierce 
gestures, she had seen ‘‘ the man,” and at his feet, on her 
bended knees, was Mrs. Sherwood, her uplifted hands pas- 
sionately clasped. 

Nellie had not recovered from her surprise when the 
door was hastily flung open, and Mrs. Sherwood, with 
agitated step, approached her. 

‘*Oh, Nellie!” she cried, brokenly, with trembling lips, 
‘when Saul was possessed by the evil spirit, David’s harp 
had power to soothe. Now go, my child, and with your 
music, heaven grant that the fiend I have to contend with 
may be disarmed. Oh, God, that I should plead in vain 
with a father for his own children !”’ . 

She wrung her hands, weeping bitterly. ’ 

Frightened and confused, Nellie took her place at the 
instrument, and soon the witching strains of the ‘‘ Olga” 
were floating on the air. 

She played many moments before she dared raise her 
eyes. Then she saw that ‘the man” was leaning on the 
low marble mantel, regarding her with a frown of fierce 
displeasure. 

‘‘I have promised Mrs. Sherwood, sir, and shall con- 
tinue to play on, whether you Jike it or not,” she thought, 
defiantly. And bravely the little maiden kept her word, 
playing on for an hour or more, wondering the while 
‘*where he came from, why he made poor Mrs. Sherwood 
ery, and why he could not have natural affections like 
other people.” 

‘“The man” had for some moments been pacing the 
room, when he suddenly came over to the piano, and 
evinced his interest in her by a long, searching scrutiny of 
her face, which brought the indignant blood rushing to 
Nellie’s cheeks, 

In truth, she made a lovely picture, in her dark dress, 
surrounded with a halo of rosy light coming through the 
crimson curtains. 

She struck a false note again and again. 

“There!” she cried, pettishly, ‘‘you put me out; I 
shall go away.” 

‘Tell me, first, did not ske send you here ?’’ he asked, 
extending his hand. 

‘No matter!’ cried Nellie, with a crimson flush. ‘* How 
can if concern you toknow ? Iam going now! I hate to 
be stared at !” 

‘‘Pardon me; I could not help it, and meant no offense. 
Beantiful objects should not object to being stared at, and 


‘you are very lovely.” 


‘*It—it is very disagreeable,” stammered Nellie, in great 
confusion. ‘* Good gracious !” she ejaculated, as she flew 
up-stairs, two steps ata time; ‘‘whata horrid man! To 
stare at one as if one were a flower-pot, and then pay one 
a horrid compliment! Awretch! I cannot endure him.” 


YOUNG AND FOOLISH. 
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Hope is said to spring eternal in the human breast. 
Vanity, I suppose, does the same in the female bosom. 
Certain it is that Nellie Dempster took unusual pains with 
her toilet for dinner that day. She arranged her hair in a 
new and very recherché style, and put on her jet necklace. 
‘“‘It is nice to have a man to dress for,” she thought, 
‘‘even if that man is a bear.” 

The toilet was thrown away. Little Rupert said to her 
when she went down-stairs : 

‘‘ Miss Nellie, papa is gone away, and he didn’t kiss any- 
body but me, ’cause I’m a boy; and papa does not like 
girls. 99 

Months passed, and all went on as before. Nellie almost 
forgot that such a creature as ‘‘the man”’ existed. 
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‘¢‘ AND so you do not like to be stared at?” 

It was the voice of ‘‘the man,” resuming the conversa- 
tion where it had broken off three months before. 

Nellie, sitting at her beloved piano, was absorbed in a 
delicious reverie, evoked from the airy splendor and witch- 
ing enchantment of ‘‘The Wedding March” and ‘‘ Fairies’ 
Dance,” as it is transcribed by Liszt from Mendelssohn’s 
‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

She almost screamed when she saw close to her the 
flashing bluck eyes and dark, handsome face of Mr. Bur- 
leigh. 

Now, in lieu of fierceness, there was a gay smile about 
the lips, which revealed teeth of dazzling whiteness, 

‘< Yes,” he continued, ‘‘I am back again, Miss Demp- 
ster—back again, like a bad shilling—but transmogrified 
from the fierce ogre, ready to tear and devour, into a peace- 
ful kind of beast that will scarcely turn if trodden upon.” 

‘¢T_I do not understand you in the least,” said Nellie. 

‘‘So much the better, and I will drop this not very 
agreeable subject—namely, myself. I presume that my 
highly respected mother-in-law, after the manner of her 
sex, had made you a depository of the family secrets ?” 

‘sIndeed, she has done nothing of the kind !” cried 
Nellie. 

‘‘She gives to the world, then, an example of female 
fortitude. She must have suffered agonies in repressing 
her feelings to such an extent,” and he laughed a hard, 
ugly laugh, that made Nellie recoil. 

‘© Mrs, Sherwood is os kind to me as a mother,” she 
said, with dignity. ‘‘Pray, turn your wit in some other 
direction.” 

‘‘ Kind as a mother, indeed! Ah, well, do not go. Con- 
tinue that lovely sonata, in which all the fairies on earth 
seem to be represented.” 

When Mrs, Sherwood found him at Nellie’s side, some 
hours later, her face beamed with unwonted pleasure and 
content. Nellie knew not what to think of it all. 

By degrees, this strange, capricious Burleigh began to 
assume the position of head of the household, which 
Mrs. Sherwood appeared but too glad to resign in his 
favor. 

Tho habit of command seemed born with him, and all 
yielded to his will. Indeed, Nellie was sometimes sur- 
prised to find how completely his word was law in their 
hitherto quiet household. Not half liking his imperious 
style, she felt inclined to rebel, when ordered to ‘‘ Play 
those airs from Handel, Miss Dempster,” or ‘‘Read to 
me now from ‘Lucille.’” At such times, a pleading 
glance or word from Mrs, Sherwood was sure to make her 
yield. 

Man, which includes woman, heing a creature of habit, 
it was not long before she came to miss his presence, if for 


any reason he failed to appear during the day. Sometimes 
he would be absent for days, and then reappear with the 
irregularity of a comet. It was certainly nicer to Nellie to 
have a ‘‘man to sing at” as well as to dress for. 

Burleigh never again told her that she was a “* beautiful 
woman ” with his lips, though his eyes said it a huudred 
times. And, in spite of her dislike for him, there was a 
vague fascination about ‘‘the man.” 

He was by turns gay, light-hearted, and, as suddenly as 
a meteor shoots, so melancholy that Nellie was realy to 
pack her trunk and send for Paul, to get away from such 
dismal companionship. She was annoyed at being set to 
amuse him ; she violently disapproved of him, and quar- 
reled and found fault with him, Finally she became in- 
terested and fascinated with him, and thought and won- 
dered far more about him than she did of loyal, true-heart x1 
Paul—Paul, who knew nothing and cared less for the 
‘‘mysterious attractions of the soul” and “high art” that 
Burleigh raved about. 

Really, Burleigh was at times a most charming compan- 
ion. Who that has traveled over ‘far countries ” cannot, 
if he chooses, interest a simple country girl like Nellie, 
who owned, sadly, that she had seen of the world abso- 
lutely nothing. 

One day he was giving her a glowing account of al fresco 
life in Italy. ‘*‘Ah, Miss Dempster,” said Burleigh, “I 
have tasted the pleasures of life! ‘Jch habe gelebt, und 
geliebt ’ I have tasted, but, alas! the cup was suddenly 
withdrawn from my lips.” Then, suddenly as a storm 
gathers over the blue waters of the Mediterranean, his 
brow became overcast, gloomy and dejected. He paced the 
room, moody and abstracted, and vouchsafed not another 
word, 

Little Rupert was seized one night with the croup. The 
household was hastily summoned, for his breathing was 
dangerously hoarse and quick. Nellie had sat up late over 
a newbook. She was taking the jet pins out of her yellow 
hair before the cheval glass, and yawning with wearineas, 
when old Rhoda, the colored nurse, burst in. 

‘* Please, marm, Miss Nellie, he keeps axing for you, de 
blessed lamb! He dun had a hot bath, and white medicine 
outen de big bottle, and red medicine outen de little one, 
and he can’t draw his bref most, scarcely. Come along, 
honey—do see if you can’t appease him, nohow.” 

Nellie threw on a white wrapper and hastened into the 
nursery. Little Rupert lay in his crib, drawing his breath 
hard and short. Poor Mrs. Sherwood seemed cut to the 
heart, and was weak with fear and anxiety. 

Burleigh was bending over him, The child’s pale face 
brightened up at sight of Nellie. 

‘‘Sing, Miss Nellie—sing to Rupert; make pain go 
away. Take Rupert, Miss Nellie—so sick !” suid the little 
fellow. 

She took him in her arms, 

“Poor darling !” she murmured ; 
relieve him.” 

‘Sing to me—sing, Miss Nellie,” said the boy. 

Lullaby after lullaby she crooned over him, tenderly 
rocking him in her arms, 

The medicines and hot bath taking effect at last, he closed 
his eyes in a fitful slumber. 

‘*No, no!” he would mutter, when Nellie attempted to 
lay him down. ‘*Hold me tight, Miss Nellie; make bad 
pain go away.” | 

He was a fragile, delicate child, and his weight was slight, 
but the constraint of her position was becoming very fa- 
tiguing to Nellie. 

Burleigh watched her closely. He moved once or twice 
to place a pillow where it would/rest her tired arms, as the 
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ROBIN COMES HOME TO-DAY.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 694. 


boy would not suffer himself to be taken away. All 
dapger being apparently over, Mrs. Sherwood had been 
prevailed on to retire, and old Rhoda was dozing in a 
corner. Nellie’s eyelids, too, began to droop in spite of 
herself. 

Only Burleigh, from his seat by the dim nursery-lamp, 
was wide awake. His eyes gazed with a wild brilliancy, 
not upon his sleeping son, but on Nellie Dempster’s lovely 
face. 

As the serpent gazes upon the victim he would fasci- 
nate and destroy, his eyes were fixed upon her fair coun- 
tenance. 

She slumbered lightly. Noiselessly Burleigh moved 
closer and closer to her side. He passed his hand lightly 
over her hair again and again. He gazed steadfastly upon 
her face, and spoke some words in a low whisper. 

Suddenly Nellie’s eyes flew wide open. With a startled, 
eager gaze, she followed his every movement. 

‘‘ Darling,” he uttered, in a voice low and tender—‘‘ dar- 
ling, I love you! Nellie, kiss me, dearest !” 

Did she rememb2r Paul Darnly’s pleading ? 

Dimly, faintly, as if it had been years ago, it came into 
her mind, and her words to him, ‘‘ Kissing is pure foolish- 
ness, Panl.” 

When Burleigh repeated, ‘‘Kiss me, my darling,” she 
slowly raised her face to his. 

‘‘ Again,” he commanded, and again she kissed him. 

‘¢Put your hand in mine,” he said; and, even while his 
lips were pressed upon hers, there broke forth a long, low, 
plaintive cry, and, with white, horror-stricken face, Mrs, 
Sherwood stood before them. 

‘*Girl, girl !” she shrieked, ‘‘ vou do not know what you 
are doing! He is married |—his wife is living !” 

‘*Ay, but in a madhouse!” cried Burleigh, springing 
up, furiously. ‘‘ Before heaven I am free, and would be 
in the eye of the law, but for your entreaties. This is 
your work, woman! You have blasted my life !” 

‘*May God have mercy on me!” cried out the poor 
lady. ‘‘I confess I am asinful woman. Ah, why did I 
not think of this danger, and tell her all ? Nellie, listen 
tome, Oh, Nellie! why will you not look at me? What 
he says is true. I was wealthy, and my daughter loved 
him blindly. I would not tell him of the fearful curse 
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—-——= my own weakness 
RAW | Oh, Nellie, Nellie, 
listen to me !”’ 

Mechanically 
clasping the child, 
Nellie gazed only 
upon Burleigh’s 
face. 

He extended his 
arms. 

‘“‘Come to me, 
darling !”” he cried, 
and she walked 
straight into them, 
never moving her 
eyes from his. ‘‘ Do 
not listen to this 
woman.” 

“No,” Nellie, 
said slowly, speak- 
ing as with diffi- 
culty. 

‘‘Repeat after 
me, Nellie—‘J will 
never leave you /’” 

‘**T will never leave you,” said Nellie, in dull, monoton- 
ous tones. 

‘* Say—‘ I will follow you bo the ends of the earth !” 

‘“‘T will follow you to the ends of the earth,” repeated 
Nellie. 

“The child! the child!” shrieked Mrs, Sherwood, 
snatching little Rupert into her arms. 

His face was working convalsively. It was a spasm. 
Bells were rung, servants rushed in, the doctor came, but 
Nellie’s face expressed no emotion. 

She stood as Burleigh had left her, staring blankly after 
him ; with eyes still blankly staring, she was carried to 
her room and laid upon her bed. 

Little Rupert died; and Nellie was prostrated by a 
low, lingering fever. Her lovely hair was closely shorn, 
and she lay there day after day, confused, dreamily won- 
dering, and sometimes talking in wild delirium. 

The doctor was talking to Mrs. Sherwood one morning 
after her convalescence had set in. 

**What you tell me, madam, is, as you say, very 
strange. Animal magnetism is of a very peculiar and 
mysterious nature. It has been known to have the most 
remarkable, almost incredible, effects upon subjects ; and 
her illness may, 88 you presume, be the result of some 
such experiments made. She is of a highly nervous tem- 
perament, and evidently not very strong constitution.” 

It was in the soft, balmy weather of rosy June that 
Nellie got well. It was when— 
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** Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet; 
Crowds of larks at thelr matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet.” 


Then it was that Paul Darnly came hurrying home as 
fast as steam could bring him. And this is the winding 
up of Nellie’s confession—for she told him everything— 
every word, look and action of that horrible night had 
come back to her mind clear as the day : 

‘‘Dear Paul, I have been a very foolish girl, I know, 
but I could not imagine people would undertake to mes- 
merize me—could I, Paul ? And I hope you'll knock his 


| hat well over his ears if ever you meet ‘him, won't you, 


Paul ?—just to please me. A wretch! Gone over to 


that I knew was her inheritance, but I am punished by | Europe, has he? I pity the Europeans, then, I’m sure. 
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But now you will take care of me—will you not, Paul, 
dear, and never let me be mesmerized again? Ugh! It 
makes me shiver to think of it. And, oh, Paul! I shall 
try to be a good wife to you as long as I live, and be con- 
tented and satisfied with everything and everywhere, for 
ever!” 

Paul promised with fervency to administer the desired 
punishment to ‘‘that Burleigh ” on sight ; which promise, 
however, he never had the opportunity of fulfilling, for 
Burleigh was one of the passengers on board the ill-fated 
City of Paris, which went down the very month that Paul 
Darnly married Nellie, 


A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 
By H. A. AUSTEN. 


Ir was about three months after the wet monsoons had 
ceased to deluge the land, and old King Sol was having it 
all his own way, drying up with his fiery breath every blade 
of vegetation, and turning the beautiful green ghauts into 
a wilderness, that I was ordered to an out-of-the-way place 
far up country in Central India. 

Society there was none, and I had to rely on my gun for 
amusement; and as my duties were not very arduous, I got 
a large amount of shooting. ~ 

On ny first night’s hunting in the jungle, I bad an ad- 
venture which, though it was 
very exciting, was far from 
being amusing at the time. 

The day had been one of 
the hottest I had ever experi- 
ended ; from dawn to sunset 
no breeze had stirred the 
drooping leaves, and_ the 
scorching sun had poured its 
rays down upon the few living 
creatures that had ventured to 
expose themselves to their ter- 
rifie heat. 

As night came on, the air 
svas still close and sultry ; and 
thinking sleep was impossible, . . 
I determined to pass the night 
in hunting—not as I often had 
done, by lying in wait for 
game by water-tunks, but by 
prowling through the moonlit 
jungle. 

There was something weird 
and fascinating in the idea of 
meeting the animals in their 
own domain, face to face, in 
the soft white moonlight—a 
night-prowler among night. 
prowlers — surrounded on all 
sides by animals who, like my- 
self, were in search of prey. 

The moon was well up by 
nine o’clock, so, attaching my 
cartridge-case and heavy hunt- 2 
ing-knife, and arming myself SS 
with a double-barrel rifle of ~ —“As 
large calibre, I bade adieu to = SS 
my solitary bungalow, and 
threaded my way through the 
long, dewdrop-covered grass 
which lay betwoen me and the 
jungle. 


The first hour went by without incident, though every 
now and then a faint rustle indicated the presence of some 
animal ; but suddenly, as I emerged from a small thicket, 
my eyes rested on a large black shadow, moving across my 
path some little distance ahead. ‘Throwing up my gun, i 
took hasty aim and fired. 

A moment after, a deep growl broke the silence which 
had succeeded the report of my gun; and, as the smoku 
cleared away, I saw a tiger—a full-grown malo—standing 
about twenty yards off, amid the long, reed-like grass. To 
give him my second barrel was the work of a moment, and 
as I sprang clear of the smoke I saw the tiger stagger for- 
ward, and, recovering itself, take to flight and disappear 
into the deep shadows of the jungle. 

To the best of my belief, my aim was steady, yet the 
tiger was gone, and that feeling of depression came over 
me that a hunter feels whose bullet has failed to reach its 
mark, and sees before him a void space where, but a mv- 
ment before, some noble beast was standing. 

Thinking that the double report had doubtless disturted 
my game in the neighborhood, I had resort to a pipo as 
the best means at hand to dispel the chagrin which I felt 
at the result of my bad shooting. 

As I was in the act of lighting my pipe, and holding my 
still unloaded rifle carelessly under my arm, my ears were 
greeted with a terrific roar, and, to my dismay, I saw a huge 
tigress in the act of springing. I just had timo to throw 
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A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE.—“‘ SUDDENLY MY EYES RESTRD ON A LARGE BLACK SHADOW, MOVING 
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myself flat on my face, when her feline majesty, roaring 
loudly, sprang into the air and alighted some half a dozen 
paces beyond where I was lying. 

I was on my feet in a second, with my clubbed rifle in 
my hand, and as she turned to the attack, brought it down 
full on her head with all my force, at the same time break- 
ing my rifle into a dozen pieces. The blow partly stunned 
her and broke her spring, and before she could recover I 
threw myself upon her, knife in hand, and then a struggle 
began of steel on one side and teeth and claws on the other. 
Over and over we rolled in this death-conflict, her tecth 
and claws tearing the flesh in strips from my left side and 
arm, while with my right I drove the steel further and 
farther in my endeavors to reach her heart. 

How long this struggle continued I know not, but it 
ssemed centuries of agony tome. At last tho cruel teeth 
relaxed their hold, the claws let go their prey, and the 
tigress fell back dead; while I, covered with blood and 
wounds, staggered to my feet, more dead than alive, only 
to fall back in a swoon, in which state I was found next 
morning, with the bloody knife still in my grasp. 

For weeks [ lay on a sick-bed; but when at last I got 
about again, I had gained prudence, though at rather a 
heavy cost, and the lesson learnt that night was not thrown 
away. I became a better hunter, and a less rash one, and 
the many nights which I spent afterward utterly alone 
amongst the wild denizens of the jungle, never found me 
smoking a pipe with an unloaded gun. 
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ROBIN COMES HOME TO-DAY. 


Our Robin sailed across the sea, 
When shone the Summer sun, 

Ire leaflets fell in dale and dell, 
Or Winter winds begun. 

Ho said, when came tho verdant Spring,’ 
He would be sailing near ; 

And tidings come that close at home 
To-day is Robin dear. 


Our Robin he comes home to-day, 
Oh, let our hearts rejoice; 

For it is dear to have him near, 
And hear his bonny voice! 


The days have seemed so sad and long 
Binco he has boen away; 

Wone can replace his smiling face, 
That beams so frank and gay; 

And wo have missed his merry laugh 
That used our hearts to cheer; 

But all is well, so tears digpel— 
To-day is Robin near. 


Our Robin he comes home to-day, 
Oh, let our hearts rejoice; 

Fcr it is dear to have him near, 
And hear his bonny voice! 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
By GEeEorG!IE A. DAVIS. 

I auways hated Bostonians—always, from the bottom of 
my soul; I felt a secret, sudden and violent antagonism 
spring to life within me at the very same instant that Dana 
Rollston’s supercilious blue eyes met mine in the farm- 
house parlor. Besides, I] always did despise blonde men ; 
and he was just saved from touching the extreme of the 
type by the black lashes that had a sleepy fashion of 
drooping over those same blue eyes, and the dark, strong 
brows that slanted high up on his white forehead, and lent 
half the scorn to his face, And worse than all, he was 


young—not a day over twenty-eight, I wisely decided—and 
I had always declared anything masculine under the age 
of twenty-three to be “‘a babe in arms.” 

So of course I hated Mr. Richard Dana Rollston from 
the beginning, and he—did not ‘‘approve” of me, Icould 
see at a glance that bis critical eye picked out the New 
York girl in the midst of the crowd of New Englanders, 
and ‘‘ wrote her down ’’— fast. And his cousin, Lily Parker, 
who had come earlier than he to the White Mountains, 
had told me long before he came how fastidious ‘* Cousin 
Dane ”’ was, and how he detested flirts and girls of the 
period, and how easily disgusted he was, even by a pretty 
woman, if she overstepped, just with the point of her 
slipper, the fine line that he chose to draw—‘‘ so far shalt 
thou go, and no further.” And it struck me the very 
minute I saw him, that it would be remarkably good fun 
to shock Mr. Rollston. 

That was just three weeks ago, and three weeks in a 
country house do a lifetime’s work now and then ; they 
did wonders with Dane Rollston and me. I did succeed 
in shocking him, I shouldn’t have succeeded half so well 
if Captain Molyneux, the big, handsome Englishman, 
whose antecedents nobody in the house knew, and every- 
body was speculating upon, had not helped me to plunge 
into a flirtation that almost took my own breath away, it 
Was so precipitate. All the other girls, you see, paid 
court to Dane—women can do thut sort of thing— flattering 
him and doing deference to his whims and fancies, and 
modeling their conduct os well as they knew how on that 
of his ideal woman ; only I, the girl from New York, 


| played another rd/e, just for my own amusement, 


* + * , *¥ & * ‘, * 

‘* Miss Clymer——” 

‘*Mr. Rollston.” 

I am walking the piazza one rainy night, all alone, when 
a slender, tall figure appears framed in the hall door, on a 
bright background of lamplight, and thus addresses me. 
I fling back the answer without stopping in my walk or 
turning my head. 

‘* Will you allow me ?” 

Two firm white hands lay a warm white shawl deftly 
over my shoulders, and draw it close under my chin; an 
encumbrance which I try, ineffectually, to cast off. 

Thank you; Ido nof need anything of the sort, Mr. 
Rollston.” 

**You couldn’t possibly convince me of that,” he says, 
bending his fair head a little—a ray of light from the par- 
lor window shines across his face, and I see his mouth—a 
womanish one, it is so sweet and pure in its upward curves 
—smiling a little. 

‘“‘T haven’t the slightest interest in convincing you,” I 
say, flinging back the wrap. ‘‘I don’t wish to wear it.” 

‘< It’s very damp,” he says, hesitatingly. 

‘<I prefer it so.” 

He walks at my side in silence for a minute or two, with 
his hands behind him, looking down, apparently, at the 
glimpses of the steel buckles on my slippers. 

** Miss Clymer,” he begins again, raising his head, with 
& little resolute ring to his voice—‘* Miss Clymer, I want 
very much to speak to you—I have something to say.” 

‘Indeed ? I shall be happy to hear it.” 

‘*You don’t impress me with that conviction,” he re- 
marks, quick to take awound. ‘I know perfectly well 
that nothing I can say to you is at all likely to meet with 
favor—barely tolerance. You never have given mean inch 
of ground —I’ve fought for it all ; and what I’ve won here 
and there I only seem to lose again ; but I must have your 
leave to speak to-night, and risk the chances of offending 
you more than I’ve done already.” 
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‘‘Offending me? Really,” I say, with a laugh, “you: 


are laboring under a delusion, Mr. Rollston; nothing you 
have ever said or done has lived long enough in my 
thoughts to give offense.” 

We pass through the bright bar of lamplight again ; I 
can see him gazing down steadily, with a set look of pain 
on his proud young face. 

‘*Perhaps I shall offend you now,” he says, coloring a 
little. ‘*You make me feel what an unwarrantable piece 
of presumption I'm guilty of—but, even so, I must take 
the risk. I heard this morning, from Captain Molyneux 
himself ”’—beginning to pull his brown mustache nervously 
as he talks—‘“‘ that you had accepted an invitation to dine 
with him to-morrow ?” 

He looks down interrogatively, and I answer the look. 

‘‘T have, certainly.” 

‘I've no right to ask you not to doso, Miss Clymer, but 
I must beg of you to reconsider your answer—and to take 
my word, as a gentleman’s, that you ought not to accept 
such an attention from Captain Molyneux.” 

‘*Really, Mr. Rollston, your remarks are very enigmat- 
ical.” 

I stare up with scornful amaze at his face—it is earnest 
and eager, a3 I don’t think I ever saw it before. 

‘**T’ll try to make them a little clearer,” he says, quietly. 
“I know Captain Molyneux better than you, as a lady, 
can possibly know him. I’m thoroughly convinced that 
he’s not a fit person for you to be associated with, even in 
other people’s casual talk. Ican scarcely make you under- 
stand all the disagreeable consequences that you might 
entail on yourself by accepting courtesies from him here 
which you would not wish to accept elsewhere, and which, 
if you knew the man’s character and antecedents better, 
you certainly would not be willing to receive at all. Iam 
fully justified in whatever assertions I make, Miss Clymer,” 
he says, resolutely, in his sweet, even tones; ‘‘I wish I 
could convince you how imprudent it is to give a total 
stranger the right to connect your name with his own, in 
ever so trifling a way.” 

Tlook at Mr. Rollston from head to foot in one swift 
glance, and my cheeks burn hot with anger, while a mock- 
ing little smile comes up to meet the gaze of those imperi- 
ous blue eyes of his. 

‘*Could you expect anything but reckless imprudence 
from me, Mr. Rollston ? New York girls always do shocking 
things, you know, and I’m entirely outside the pale of 
your Boston code of convenances. Caution is thrown away 
upon me, I assure you. I thank you for your exceedingly 
flattering solicitude, but ’’—I bend my head deeply in the 
acknowledgment—‘‘I must ask you to spare mo any fur- 
ther expression of it. I reserve to myself the right of se- 
lecting my acquaintances, and regulating the degrees of 
intimacy with each one.” . 

We have paused just where the light shines out ycllow 
through the open door, lies in a streak along the piazza, 
and crosses the raindrops on the wet grass outside. And I 
see his face in it. Oh, I have hurt him this time! I take 
one short, swift impression of it into my memory, and then 
turn and pass into the house, leaving him standing tlre, 
with his hands clasped behind him, all alone. 

* + * * a * 4 

‘‘Which road do you prefer, Miss Clymer ?” 

‘‘ Oh, it’s no matter—yes, I think 1 like the left-hand 
road the best, if you please.” 

I correct mysclf quickly, bethinking me that the left- 
hand road, besides being steep and stony, and affording 
little time for tender converse on the part of the driver, is 
very short, and termiuates abruptly in front of somebody's 
barn. 


Captain Molyneux and I are ééte-d-tite in that most de- 
lectable institution of New England, a “‘ buckboard.” We 
are boing trotted smartly along by the fastest horse of the 
farmhouse stables, and I—am decidedly uncomfortable. I 
am too painfully conscious of the bold, satisfied admiration 
in the ruddy English faco—of the solicitude, and our prox- 
imity, and my own folly, and, perhaps, a certain memory 
of last night. 

I wish from the bottom of my heart that I had never 
come out with the handsome, disreputable Briton—who, 
by-the-way, is accredited by rumor with a wife and babes 
across the Atlantic. I wish that Dana Rollston had not 
spoken tome. I wish that—— 

‘*I scarcely think we had better take this road,” the ob- 
noxious captain is saying, sweetly. ‘It’s rather rough— 
don’t you think so? And, in fact, Miss Clymer, I had 
promised myself the pleasure of driving you to Franconia 
this afternoon, enjoying those charming views of the Notch 
by sunset——” . 

‘*Oh, dear, no! I couldn’t think of that, Captain Moly- 
neux,” I say, quickly. ‘‘That is entirely too long a drive 
for an evening, and you know I stipulated for’a very short 
one, I promised auntie most solemnly not to be out after 
sunset.” | 

‘** Qh, I’m so sorry—upon my word I am, Miss Clymer! 
But you won’t insist on keeping your word so strictly, I’m 
sure,” he says, looking at me with his daring, insolent 
eyes—insolent, as I think, for the first time. 

**T shall insist upon it, as I always do,’’ I answer, 
coldly. 

He touches William, the bay horse, with the whip, turn- 
ing him, as I speak, into the post-road that leads to Fran- 
conia, through the granite gateways of the Notch, and past 
the hotel nestled down in its shadow. 

“‘T think we had better take this road—we can turn, if 
you insist upon it, at any time, and it’s certainly the most 
enjoyable one fcr a drive—those little back roads are 
beastly affairs.” 

I make no immediate reply, and we bowl smoothly 
along. It is the loveliest afternoon in August, and tho 
loveliest hour of the Summer day—that just before sunset. 
There is a fair west wind, and broken, shining white 
clouds making islands in the intense blue heaven, and the 
billowy hill-ranges that sweep and undalate all around us 
show dark-green and golden as the cloud-shadows wander 
over them. 

I try to enjoy it, Ido my best to think of sky and 
mountains and ‘‘Claude Lorraine effects,” and to talk and 
laugh naturally, and be myself—anything but this morbid 
consciousness of the man beside me, and of the words 
spoken by the other man last night—but it is a useless en- 
deavor. Mile after mile slips by under William’s fleet, re- 
sounding hoofs, and the shadows grow longer, and the 
captain’s conversation, from soothing abstractions, shifts 
to tender personalities, 

y ‘I think wo had better turn here,” I remark, suddenly 
and somewhat irrelevantly, in the midst of an impassioned 
monologue upon wasted lives and blighted aspirations. 

‘‘ Here ? you'll grant me one mile more, surely,” he says, 
reproachfully. ‘‘I assure you, Miss Olymer, we have 
abundance of time to get home before sunset,” 

He tightens the reins a little, and we speed on past the 
few clean white farmhouses thinly scattered on our way, 
past the long stretches of pine woods, and the steep hill- 
side pastures. In a few minutes I am literally afraid to 
urge my request—I am afraid of Captain Molyneux. 

“You forget,” he says, leaning forward to look in my 
face, ‘‘ what an exquisite pleasure this is to me, and how 
priceless the minutes are that;you’re bent on, shortening. 


“WILL YOU BUY A BOUQUET, SIR?" 
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I’ve longed for this opportunity more than words can say, 
Miss Clymer, and now that it’s fairly mine, I’m afraid I 
shall be selfish in grasping it.” 

‘*Pray don't be absurd, Captain Molyneux,” I say, 
rather sharply. Not for worlds would I have him guess 
that Iam afraidof him. Ilaugh, scornfully, but the langh 
to me sounds hollow and forced. ~ 

‘‘You always affect to misunderstand me,” he says, with 
asigh. ‘It is so hard for you to comprehend that——” 

‘‘I beg your pardon, but isn’t this a good turning 
place ?” I look around with an eye of interest, and the 
captain, smil- 
ing blandly, 
cheers William 
on a little. 

“TI think 
we had better 
not propose 
turning just 
here,”’ he says, 
plainly. ‘*‘ Tho 
fact is, Miss 
Clymer, we're 
within half a 
mile of the 
Flume House, 
and my plan 
was to stop 
there for sup- 
per, as I’m 
really afraid 
we shall miss 
eating at 
home.” 

**T can’t do 
anything of 
the sort!” I 
exclaim, losing 
command of 
myself for a 
minute, in the 
excessive hor- 
ror induced 
by this pro- 
posal. “I 
don’t wish to 
take supper at 
the Flume 
House! I 
want to go 
home instant- 

ly, Captain 
Molyneux !” 

** You don’t 
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He looks at me with a face of injured astonishment. 

‘*Miss Clymer, you surely—— I beg your pardon most 
humbly if I’ve offended you,” he says, with the most utter, 
unconscious innocence. ‘‘I scarcely need assure you how 
far from my intentions—from my thoughts——” 

‘*Then, be kind enough to turn round immediately,” I 
say, breaking in upon the soothing apology, which he 
seems to have been evolving with some difficulty from his 
brain, 

There is a gleam of white through the trees just before 
us; we have reached the Flume House, and whirl past the 
stables, past 
the house 
with the scat- 
tered groups 
on the piazza, 
past the great 
cone of the 
Flume Moun- 
tain, with the 
sleeping giant 
on its summit 
flushed rosy 
in the after- 
glow of the 
dead sunset. 

‘* Why don’t 
you turn 
here ?”’ I say, 
im patiently. 
“Captain 
Molyneux!” 
stamping my 
foot on the 
floor of the 
buckboard, ‘‘ I 
insist! If you 
are a gentle- 
man, you'll 


turn that 
horse this in- 
stant !” 

The road 


has narrowed, 
and the woods 
close in again 
and arch 
darkly over- 
head. With 
one hand the 
captain tight- 
ens the reins 
in, and the 
ee other arm is 


wish to stop ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. —‘‘‘ ALL THESE DAYS,’ HE SAYS, ‘I’VE BEEN WAITING TO SEE cast about my 


there?” he 
says, mildly surprised. ‘‘If you dislike going to the 
public table, Miss Clymer, I dare say—in fact, I am sure 
—we could make arrangements for a little al fresco meal 
in the woods, or on Profile Lake. It’s a charming spot 
for a little tée-a-/éte supper, and I dare say we can get as 
far as that before twilight. We shall have a superb moon 
later in the evening.” 

The serene assurance of the man goes so far to madden 
me, that I forget all about disguising my emotions. 

‘* Captain Molyneux, you understand me perfectly,” I 
say, trying not to let my voice tremble with the wrath 
that isin me. ‘I wish to turn here, and I insist on your 
taking me instantly home!” 


YOU, AND ACHING FOR A SIGHT OF YOUR FACE.’’’—SEE PAGE 64. 


waist. 

‘* Be quiet !” he says, sternly. ‘*Don’t you know what 
I’ve brought you here for? You know I love you ; you’ve 
given me this chance to tell you so, and, by Jove——” 

That is all. There is a clatter of wheels, a great shout- 
ing and laughing and singing, and a ‘‘ team ” comes bear- 
ing down upon us, heavily laden with joyous excursionists 
from the Notch. Quick as a flash, my salvation lies plain 
before me. I make no sound—I cannot, indeed, for the 
captain’s hand is over my mouth in a second—bnut I fling 
myself swiftly and violently forward upon the reins, and 
just as our wheels graze those of the big mountain wagon, 
there is a mad bound, a great jarring crash, a shock that 
flings me heaven knows where. I know nothing for a 
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second, and then I know that I am safe. I lie in the 
midst of the fernbrake by the roadside for a few brief 
moments, and hear the captain storming and swearing, 
and the women screaming, and the men, who have leaped 
down from their seats to investigate the catastrophe, ex- 
claiming, condoling and adjuring ; and then I hear: 

‘Ts the lady hurt ?” 

‘“‘TLady! Is there a laly there? Why, so she be, lyin’ 
as stillas a rabvit!” says a big, rongh voice, and 4 puir 
of cowhide boots stamp through the fern, closs to my 
head. 

‘Oh, I'm not hurt,” I say, quickly and appealingly ; 
‘fonly my foot a little bit—and—p/ease put me in your 
wagon and take me home—won’t you ?” 

‘Clare !’—Captain Molyneux comes up very quickly, 
and bends down—‘“‘ Clare, are you hurt? Can you walk ? 
We're just a step from the hotel, and I must take you 
back there, for this confounded wagon is smashed to bits, 


‘T want to go home!” I cry, sitting up straight, **I can’t 
walk. I’m not going to the hotel, I must go home!’ and 
I almost begin to ory in the excitement and terror of think- 
ing that, after all my chance of safety is slipping away 
from me, 

‘‘ Where be you from ?” asks the driver. 

I break in, before the captain can possibly have a 
chance : 

‘*From Mr. Parkman’s, ten miles from here—don’t you 
know? If you're going that way, can’t I go with you? I 
must get home to-night,” I plead, half sobbing. 

‘‘Parkman’s? Why, we pass jest by Pelti’s place,” says 
the driver; and a female voice from the wagon calls out 
that ‘‘ Thero’s plenty of room for the lady, if she’s anxious 
to get on.” 

‘‘Sorry we can’t accommodate you, too, sir,” remarks 
my friend, the Jehu; ‘‘but your best plan’s to lead your 
critter right to the Flume House, and see if he’s hurt. 
It’s my opinion that ’ere shaft of yourn’s struck his 
shoulder.” 

‘* You can’t insist on going on with these people, Clare ?” 
the captain says, very fast and low, his voice shaking with 
ill-controlled wrath. ‘‘ You had far better come back to the 
hotel ; I'll engage a carriage of some sort.” 

‘TIT am going straight home!” I reply, clearly and 
sharply. 

I cannot see the comely English face in the dark, but I 
can guess at what it is saying, dumbly, as Captain Mo- 
lyneux stands by, and sees me helped to my feet by the 
driver—blessings on those big, brawny arms of his !—and 
lifted, with a little, half-suppressed cry of pain, into the 
wagon, where a place is made for me between two motherly 
old ladies, ‘‘native and to the manner born.” 

And there lies the wreck of the buckboard in the road, 
and there stands the captain gloomily above it, staring, 
like another Caius Marius, at the ruins; while William, 
with the broken harness trailing about him, crops the sweet 
fero along the roadside. 

* % * * * 

A sprained ankle is nothing very serious, but it suffices 
to keep me to my room for three or four days—days 
wherein I see nothing, and hear a great deal, of Dana Rolls- 
ton. I hear everything from Lily, who keeps mo informed 
of his daily inquiries and his anxiety; hear, also, how 
William and the broken buckboard came home, and how 
the captain left the very same day. Heaven be praised | 
I am clothed in burning shame when I think of it. I would 
die, I think, sooner than face Dana’s dreamy, supercilious 
eyes, with the memory of that disgraceful evening branded 
into my mind ! 


ate 


I am carried out to the hammock one quiet morning, 
when every one in the house—every one young, that is to 
say—has doparted on an excursion of some sort. I am all 
alone, swinging there among soft pillows, with the sun- 
shine through the pine-trees flickering on my closed eye- 
lids, when somebody comes out to find me—somebody who 
stands still, looking down at me, till I open my eyes wide 
with a start. 

‘*Did I disturb you ?” says Dana Rollston, softly. 

‘* Yes,” I unswer ; but it is in a whisper—I cannot speak 
to him in just the old scornful tones, and this tone is a very 
small, shy one. : 

“Did I? Dmsorry. I'll go away again if you say so— 
only please don’t say it,”? and he stoops down on one knee 
by the hammock. I am quite helpless there; I cannot 
rise, though I try. Ican only turn my face away from see- 
ing those beautiful, cold, dreamy eyes. 

‘* All these days,’’ he says, ‘I’ve been waiting to see 
you, and aching fora sight of your face; let me look, at 
least—my eyes can’t hurt you, though I wish to God they 
could scan the soul out of you into mvself, I’m starving so 
for you, Clare !” 

Just a whisper—no more; so quiet, so deep, so hushed 
in its infinite pain. Am I dreaming these words that fall 
from Dana Rollston’s soft, shapely mouth—dreaming that 
his warm breath is in my folded hands, and his fair head, 
golden in the sunlight, leaning so close above me? I dare 
not turn my face to see him, but I can move my hand to 
touch him—it goes out a little way, just a very little, and 
meets another hand that closes hot and swift over the shy 
little intruder. 

‘¢ Why do you wish you could kill me ?” I whisper, under 
my breath. ‘‘I—I—would rather—I should think you'd 
rather—have me alive——” 

For I loved him, after all, you see ; I suppose I must have 
loved him all the time. | 
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UNCOMMON DINNERS, 


TxosE who have been much in the habit of dining out, 
have doubtless often sighed at the great want of origin- 
ality in connection with the viands supplied to them by 
their hosts. Beef or mutton, with fowls or ducks, form 
almost always the backbone of the feast, whilst the 
variations occur only in the side-dishes and dessert. To 
have dined on various substances of an entirely different 
character, is at least novel, if not interesting; and we 
therefore purpose relating our own experience in connec- 
tion with various dinners of a class anything but conven- 
tional, 

It was with no little pride, we well remember, that we 
succeeded in catching and hauling on board ship our first 
young shark, which was not larger than an average-sized 
salmon. We had been becalmed during some days, about 
two degrees south of the line, and were vastly in want of 
excitement, so that to hook a shark was a stirring event. 
The little creature leaped about on the deck in a most 
frantic manner, and exhibited an immensity of muscular 
power perfectly astounding in a fish, On account of its 
juvenile age, it was generally admitted that the shark had 
not as yet feasted on human kind, and therefore we might 
venture to try how it would taste. A portion having been 
cut off the creature, it was boiled, and served up like cod- 
fish. Certainly, we cannot recommend plain-boiled shark 
to any epicure ; it tasted rather fishy, but, otherwise, Just 
as boiled string might taste ; and shark would henceforth 
have been discarded, had not a black man on board cooked 
a portion after his own peculiar receipt, which was as fol- 
lows : A portion of the shark was parboiled ;.it was then 
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worked in the hands, or stirred in a pan, with bread- 
erumbs ; about a pound of the shark’s liver was then taken 
and boiled with the previous composition, and the shark 
was then really palatable, and not very unlike what Eng- 
lish own cooks call ‘‘ twice laid.” 

Daring upward of eight hours we had ridden over an 
undulating plain, beneath the burning rays of an African 
sup, when we at length discovered the rough-and-ready 
house of a Datch boer. Formerly, in South Africa, it was 
the custom to ride up to a house that thus stood alone, and 
to be immediately welcomed by the owner, whom we had 
never seen before, and probably would never see again. 
Such was the case in the present instance, and we were 
immediately requested to dismount, off saddle, and come in 
to eat. ‘*‘ Dar is nix,” said our host, ‘‘ but eland beef and 
zee cow pork ; but the eland is young, and tho zee cow fat.” 
To dine on a hippopotamus’s ribs and an eland steak was 
certainly novel, and we were in such a state of hunger that 
we were not disposed to be critical, The very good and 
savory odor that arose as we entered the Dutchman’s 
house, induced us to believe that both the articles men- 
t.oned were not to be despised. 

We selected, as a commencement, a portion of the 
cland steak, and this, without doubt, was excellent ; it 
was tender, juicy, and with a sort of venison-flavor ; and 
we at once decided that it would be a most popular dish 
_ at home were the eland introduced, as it might be, in 
sufficient numbers to be killed and sold asfood. It having 
been our fate at a future period to live entirely on eland’s 
flesh during a fortnight, we can affirm that, even with the 
rough cooking of the bivouac, and the absence of flavor- 
giving condiments, still eland beef or venison is admirable 
eating. And now fora slice of hippopotamus. Tippo is 
usually boiled, and then tastes like a mean proportion be- 
tween boiled beef and boiled pork. It would be very 
probable that a person might eat a piece of hippopotamus 
and fail to discover that it was not a slice from a prize ox. 
The hippopotamus seems to possess acontented mind, and 
accumulates fat rapidly, it being a very unusual thing to 
find one of these creatures thin, or even deficient in plump- 
ness. 

‘‘The Bas has sent you some kameel’s flesh,” said a 
wizened Hottentot, as he presented himself at our door, 
with a basket on his arm. Some kameel’s flesh was cer- 
tainly a novelty ; and one or two friends were immediately 
invited to dinner, ‘‘ cameleopard ” being in the bill of fare. 
Unfortunately, this cameleopard’s flesh had been salted, 
and partially dried in the sun, so that its full rich flavor 
was in a great measure lost; but yet we tasted enough to 
discover that camel venison is very good, and our future 
exporience fully proved this conclusion to be correct—the 
cameleopard being, especially when young, the best eating 
of all the wild animals of South Africa. To those who de- 
light in matrrow-bones, the camel affords an ample feast, 
and the supply is more plentiful than it is from the bones 
of an ox. The cameleopard is a very shy animal, and is 
not found in abundance in any part of Africa, so that we 
fear that those who taste the flesh will ever remain in the 
minority, for the climate of this country is not suited to 
the habits of the animal, and therefore it is not likely to 
be found here, except in our menageries., 

It was whilst rambling up the coast between Natal and 
the Tuzela that we first tried to eat another description 
of food, not usually found upon civilized dinner-tables. 
We had been hospitably received at the house of an Eng- 
lish settler, near which was a Kaflir kraal, where his serv- 
ants resided, these servants being runaway Zulus, A great 
- noise was going on in the hunts of this kraal, singing and 
shouting in abundance, whilst the smoke that forced its 


way through the thatched roof indicated that cooking was 
going on inside. 

We at once decided upon paying a visit to this kraal, 
especially when our host informed us that the gay and 
festive scene was caused in consequence of a young ele- 
phant being killed by him on the previous day, which was 
now being rapidly disposed of by the Kaffirs. There was 
certainly great novelty in dining in a Kaffir hut upon ele- 
phant, so we decided upon inviting ourselves to dinner 
with the boisterous black gentlemen whose gayety had first 
attracted our attention. 

It was a wild and savage-looking scene. Inside a circu- 
lar, beehive-shaped hut, about fifteen feet in diameter, 
were assembled some five-and-twenty Kaffirs, men, women 
and children. ‘Chey were seated in a circle, watching in- 
tently two huge earthen vessels, in which were masses of 
meat—elephant’s maat—boiling and stewing. A wood fire 
glowed on the floor of the hut, and kept the pots boiling. 
This, I was informed, was the third lot of meat that had 
been eaten that day by the party. It certainly was too 
close and uninviting to enter the hut, but we determined 
to taste elephant ; so we sent for a plate and knife and 
fork, and waited outside whilst the cooking proceeded—a 
little salt and some bread being provided by our worthy 
host; the Kaffirs utterly scorn these additions, preferring 
the flesh au naturel, 

At length the meat was pronounced ‘“‘done”’ by an old 
Kaffir man, who superintended the cooking, and we were 
offered a piece of meat of about two pounds’ weight. De- 
clining the whole of this, we selected a slice of about one- 
fourth the size, which we believed would be sufficient for a 
trial, We could not fail to perceive that our knife was 
marvelously blunt, as we endeavored to cut the steak ; the 
prongs of the fork seemed round instead of pointed. Our 
teeth, alas! had lost their edge; and after diligently en- 
deavoring to bite the piece of meat that was in our moutb, 
we were compelled to give it up as a bad job; we could 
make no impression on it, even after some minutes’ munch- 
ing. Future trials of the same kind of animal induce us 
to assert that four-hundred-years’-old elephant is not so 
good as four-years’-old mutton, and we doubt whether 
elephant is ever likely to become a popular dish. 

It seems strange that two animals whose food is so simi- 
lar as that of the elephant and hippopotamus, and whose 
size is equally unwieldy, should yet be so dissimilar in re- 
gard to toughness—the former being nearly uneatable, the 
latter very presentable food. | 

Whilst referring to tough and unpalatable food, we must 
not forget the zebra, and wilde beest, or gnn, as it is also 
called ; both these animals are eaten, but they are tough 
and coarse. A young zebra, however, about half grown, 
is not to be despised, and tastes like veal, but with less 
juiciness, We have seen Hottentots who preferred zebra 
to beef, when they had a choice of either. Wilde beest, 
however, has a rank flavor about it that prevents any per- 
son eating it from choice; but in the desert, it sometimes 
happens that it is wilde beest or nothing. 

The toughest of all tough things that we ever ventured 
to insert our teeth into, and which, by comparison, would 
induce us to believe that elephant itself was tender, was 1 
portion of a cock-ostrich. Leather itself, or wire, might 
possibly be masticated by a Kaffir; but this strong¢- 
toothed child of the wilderness laughed and shook his 
head when a portion of ostrich was offered him for a meal. 
Sometimes the most curious-looking creatures, and those 
which we should scarcely imagine were eatable, turn out to 
be very delicate and palatable. Such is the case with the 
porcupine. Divest him of his quills, and he is not a very 
large animal; but may be roasted whole, or out up and 
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put into a pie. In either case, the flavor is not unlike that 
of a hare. Its half-brother, the hedgehog, is said to be 
very delicate; but of this we have had no proof, never 
having as yet tasted the English version of the porcu- 
pine. Wecan easily imagine, however, that it would be 
very well worth eating, especially if we possessed such 
appetites as gypsies, who, it is said, feast joyfully upon 
it. We have been fortunate cnough to taste the canvas- 
back duck, 
with its rich 
flavor of wild 
celery. The . 
wild guinea- 
fowl and pouw 
of Africa have 
also frequent- 
ly been upon 
our dinner- 
table ; but, for 
delicacy and 
sweetness, we 
must pro- 
nounce the | 
coran, or 
smaller bus- 
tard of Africa, 
the best of 
feathered 
game. The 
large bustard 
is also excel- 
lent eating— 
it is not dis- . 
similar to a 
turkey. 

A very curi- 
ous dish, of 
which we once 
partook, is 
locusts. These, - 
it is said, were 
favorite food 
with the an- 
cients, but we 
certainly do 
not consider 
them very ex- 
cellent. For 
us, they were 
fried with a 
little butter, 
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served our disgust ; whilst we have scen these same mes 
look upon us with almost a feeling of horror while we 
made our lunch off oysters—a description of food which 
they could not be persuaded to taste. There are some 
people who cannot enduro to see crabs, lobsters or shell- 
fish of any kind eaten. Others, again, may look upon us 
a3 little better than cannibals, to have eaten many of those 
things about which we have here written. But much of 
this is, as wo 
before re- 
marked, mere 
HAMA fancy, and un- 
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Wg és there are few 
creatures more 
dirty in their 
habits and 
food than 
pigs, and yct 
most men and 
women are 
lovers of ham 
and bacon. 
The horse, 
again, is one 
cf the clean- 
est of feeders, 
and yet we 
would venture 
to state that 
were a ham- 
eater to be 
asked to take 
a slice of roast 
horse, he 
would, in most 
instances, re- 
ject it with 
disgust, The 
person, how- 
ever, who, 
either from 
curiosity cr 
necessity, 8 
compelled to 
feed on other 
than beef and 
mutton, wil! 
find that ont- 
side of these 
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food, and in some parts of South America is much and 
deservedly prized. We have, however, seen Kuffirs almost 
dying from starvation, because they could not procure beef 
or corn, and who would refuse to eat lizards’ flesh. 

There are few things about which people are more un- 
reasonably fanciful than about eating. Children and 
grown-up people, savages and civilized people, have alike 
their strong prejudices. We have often seen savages feed- 
ing on flesh which we would scarcely have offered to a 
dog, and have been laughed at by them when they ob- 


moderate care, starvation, even in the desert, is a very 
unlikely contingency to one who knows how much that 
is usually despised is really very good eating. 


EUSTACHE LE SUEUR. 


Le Svevur was perhaps the only one of Vouet's pupils 
who refused to fire up for his master, and to take part in 
the system of disparagement and sarcasm that was formed 
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against Poussin, from the day of his arrival in Paris. What 
he respected in the great artist was not the royal favor, it 
was the earnest character of his works, the nobility of his 
ideas, the boldness and novelty of his style. 

Poussin learned by chance that this young man was 
breaking lances on his behalf; he wished to know him, 
and was so charmed with his candor, with the elevation of 
his sentiments, with the distinguished character of his 
mind, that he received him with affectionate kindness, and 
promised him his advice and friendship. 

From that day, Le Sueur never quitted the steps of his 
new master ; he fed on his fruitful and powerful words ; 
as he listened to him, he felt his doubts vanish, his pre- 
sentiments and his dreamg realized and made clear, Pous- 
sin’s freedom of mind, his downright and sturdy attacks 
on the quackery of the trade, his firm opinions about 
everything, developed in his young friend a native inde- 
pendence and pride that strong restraint had only re- 
pressed. Le Sueur felt himself living again; he took 
possession of himself; his nature burst the bonds of his 
education. 

It was almost always on the ancient art that they were 
accustomed to talk. Le Sueur penetrated with delight 
into this world, so perfectly new to him. Without ceasing, 
he turned over, he devoured, the books of sketches after 
the antique that Poussin had brought back, and his mem- 
ory was filled with notions and remembrances, that even in 
the midst of the ruins of Rome nobody then had any idea 
of obtaining. 

For more than a year he was thus able to become im- 
pregnated by the lessons of Poussin, and, better still, by 
his works. He helped him in his Jabors ; he saw him paint, 
first a great picture of the ‘‘ Last Supper” for the high 
altar of the Church of St. Germain en Laye; then, for ths 
house of the Jesuit novices at Paris, that admirable picture 
of the young girl recalled to life by the miracle of St. Fran- 
cois Xavier. 

His practical teaching set him free from many hackneyed 
ways, and revealed many secrets to him. 

He not only saw Poussin paint, but he painted before 
him ; it was under his inspiration, and almost in his pres- 
ence, that he executed his diploma picture for the ancient 
Academy of St. Luke. This picture, of a grave and noble 
character, represented St. Paul laying his hands on the 
sick people. The composition of it has been preserved to 
us by the engraving. It seems written under the dictation 
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THE PORTAL OF THE CATHEDRAL OF RHETMS, 


RueEms is one of tne oldest Christian seats in France, 
Tts Latin name has for centaries given place to that of its 
famous old bishop, St. Remigius, or Remi, From Clovis 
to Charles X., tne French Kings were crowned in this city 
and in its cathedral, anointed with the mystic oil preserved 
in the ampulla. And with the last thus anointed, the title 
of King of Franee ceased, perhaps, for ever. 

The cathedral—begun in the thirteenth century, and 
completed after two centuries of labor—is one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in Europe. It is exceed- 
invly grand and imposing. In length, it stretches away to 
469 feet; and with a width of 97 feet and height of 114 
feet, it gives a vast and impressive nave. The west front 
is a magnificent work. It has three noble entrances, 
which, according to the Gothic style of that period, 
are ornamented with an immense number of statues, in- 
clined according to the curvature of the pointed arches 
which compose each entrance. The front is likewise deco- 
rated with a mass of bas-reliefs, sculptures and other 


“ornaments of the most delicate workmanship. 


Many of 
these represent chimerical animals and foliage, and in their 
lavish prodigality they sometimes mar the symmetry of 
the outlines. Altogether, there are between four and five 
thousand figures sculptured on the exterior of this edifice, 
of which four or five hundred decorate the principal portal. 
Above the middie door there is a large circular window, 
with another of the same form above it. Each end of the 
principal front is surmounted by a tower, which rises to a 
height of 260 feet from the ground. There are seven flying 
buttresses between the transept and the end of the nave, 
and in each buttress there is a niche, cr, rather, a recess 
with columns, containing a full-length statue. Above the 
buttresses, upon the top of the principal wall, there is a 
singularly light balustrade of pointed arches, which appear 
projected against the roof. At the east end of the cathe 
dral, which is circular, there are quadruple flying but- 
tresses, surmounted by pinnacles. The two gates on the 
north side of the transept have their fine sculptures in ex- 
cellent preservation; a third gate appears to have been 
built up. 

The interior of this magnificent structure does not dis- 
appoint the expectation which the exterior is calculated to 
excite. There are ten noble Gothic columns in the nave 
on each side, with two windows between each column. 
The places in the roof where the groins meet are all yilt, 
the upper windows in the nave are most beautifully col- 
ored, and the lower part is adorned with twelve pieces of 
tapestry. In the choir there are ten columns, six of which 
are circular, and all with beautifully wrought capitals 
The pavement of, the choir is much admired, being oom- 
posed of lozenges of different kinds of marble; it was 
transferred from the ancient Church of St. Nicaise, which 
no longer exists. From the same church was also trans- 
ferred the curious tomb of F. V. Jovinus, who was a citizen 
of Rheims, and became Roman consul in the year 366. 
This monument, which is of white marble, presents upon 
one of its faces an exceedingly well-preserved sculptured 
representation of # hunting scene. In the north end of the 
transept there is one of the finest organs in France, over 
which there is a grand circular window of painted glass, 
and on the opposite side there is another. 

Among the other remarkable objects in the cathedral, 
we may mention that the Chapel of the Virgin contains a 
bas-relief by Nicolas Jacques, and Poussin’s fine pictare of 
‘*The Washing of the Feet.” There is also a marble font, 
in which it is believed that Clovis, the first Christian King 
of France, was baptized. 

This building was commenced in the year 1211, to re 
place one that had been burnt down the preceding year; 
but it was not completed until toward the end of the fil- 
teenth contury. | 
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Some recent explorers, seeking Raleigh’s El Dorado in 
Guiana, obtained guides ata Zummate village, who were 
to conduct them in sight of their enemies, the Woy-o- 
ways, who held the mountains rich in gold. 

The explorers toiled on till they lost all heart, and 
finally abandoned the task. It took them a weary week 
to reach the Zummate village again. 

‘‘ Here,” says one of the party, ‘‘a surprise awaited us 
but little calculated to allay the ghostly feeling that pos- 
sessed us, The foldos of the Indians were all deserted— 
not a soul to be seen about the place ! 

“What could it mean? Had an enemy—the Woy-o- 
ways—been there, captured their hereditary foes, and car- 
ried them all off to the mountains ? 


VICISSITUDES OF ART TREASUBES. 
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‘No. It could not be this. There were no traces of 
havoc or devastation. The toldos were all standing, their 
fires were smoldering, their furniture untouched. It 
would not have been thus after a ruzzia of Red Indians. 
Where were the denizens of the deserted village ? This 
we asked while visiting wigwam after wigwam, and find- 
ing them all empty. For answer, we now hurried to the 
malocce, or council-house, that stood some distance,apart. 
Entering, we found it also empty, even more so than the 
private dwellings. For it was stripped of its trophies, the 
flavs and feather dresses that we had seen there before, 
and knew to be its usual adornings—the property. of the 
‘commonwealth. The absence of these looked more like 
pillage. Still we could not think it was this. There 
would have been dead bodies and blood, and neither were 
seen—nor any signs of struggle and conflict. 

‘SWhile we stood speculating on what had become of 
our friends, in fear also about their fate, a sound fell 
upon our ears that seemed to issue from the depths of a 
distant cavern. We could tell it to be a chorus of voices 
chanting some sad or solemn refrain. As we listened it 
grew louder, as if the chanters were drawing nearer; and 
in the same degrea it was becoming more joyful. All at 
once & procession appeared approaching the spot, men 
marching two and two, with files of women intermingled. 

‘‘As its head emerged from among tbo thick-standing 
tree-trunks, we recognized our old Zummate friends, 
dressed in all the gala of a grand holiday—with plumed 
circlets upon their heads, feather armlets, and garters of 
the same, girt just below the knee. 

‘¢On reaching the maloces they broke ranks, at the same 
time bursting into peals of joyous laughtér. Then sur- 
rounding, they embraced us; the chief in a speech again 
making us welcome to their village. 

'*¢We soon discovered the cause of their absence from 
home with all these mysterious proceedings. The day 
was a grand festival—a religious ceremony annually ob- 
served by the tribe, when every map, woman and child go 
forth into the woods, to worship the sun. 

‘‘There, near the mouth of the Amazon, and amid the 
mountains of Guiana, is found the same cute observed by 
the ancient Peruvians in the days of Pizarro, and the 
Mexicans before Cortez Christianized them. 

‘‘Ts it a mere contingency—the sun, symbol of life and 
streneth, calling forth an instinctive adoration ? Or, are 
the Indians of South America and Mexico but the scat- 
tere] fragments of the same stock, that were once a grand 
united people—one in worship as in nationality ? Who 
can tell ? 

‘When the Zummate chief spoke words of welcome, he 
meant them ; since he proved as good as his promise. For 
several days we were the recipients of his hospitality, 
until sufficiently rested to proceed on our homeward jour- 
ney. This we did, once more embarking in our cuderta, 
and descending the Trombetas branch, and then the 
river itself. 

‘‘Without any further incident worth recording, we at 
leneth reached Obydos, and thence made our way to Pard 
by a returning steamer.” 


Myra oF THE Dirrer.—One of the popular names of the 
constellation of the Great Bear is the Dipper. The people 
of the Vivurais, in France, have the same appellation for 
this group of stars. They say, however, that the little star 
seen over the handle of the Dipper is a little man, who is 
watching the moment when the contents of the Dipper 
begin to boil, so as to take it off the fire. When that 
comes to pass, the end of the world will have arrived, 
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It is not many years since a Spanish muleteer was trav- 
ersing, one night, with his string of mules a rather wild 
track in the neighborhood of Guarrazar, not far from To- 
ledo, The moon was bright, and the torrents of La Fuente 
de Guarrazar had recently been swollen, but had now 
shrunk low in their beds. Something glistening in the 
path of the moonbeam caught his eye, or that of a woman 
who rode one of his mules, They stopped ; it was some- 
thing of bright metal. They scraped the loose, washed-up 
soil away, and disinterred a golden jeweled crown, This 
is no fairy legend, but a fact of our own day. They found 
a royal crown of gold and precious stones. The effect on 
these rude peasants’ minds of such a sight, at such a mo- 
ment, must be left to the reader’s imagination to realize. 

Their disinterred treasure, moreover, was not alone; a 
buried hoard of untold value, hastily hidden away in some 
moment of peril and nover recovered, had come to light 
after more than a thousand years of oblivion. Ten crowns, 
circlets of gold with pendants of precious stones, were ul- 
timately exhumed, together with other objects. Another 
aud most important one afterward rewarded the sagacity 
of some putient searcher, who suspected that the torrent 
might have swept part of the golden spoil further down its 
bed. At first theso precious relics were shared among the 
peasants of the district ; a few objects were sold and melted 
at Toledo ; but, happily, there was near the spot some one 
keen enough to suspect their importance. 

A Frenchman in the neighborhood heard of the “find” 
and saw some of its produce; tis, as may be supposed, 
whetted his curiosity ; by desrees he obtained nearly all 
that had come to light—eight votive crowns—and these 
he carried to Paris, and offered them for sale at the Mu- 
seum of Antiquities, in the Hotel Cluny, Paris, ‘The di- 
rector purchased them at once, and there they are now ex- 
hibited, chicf among the treasures of that rich collection. 
They are rightly called ‘‘ votive’ crowns, that is, objects 
not for personal wear, but intended to bo offered at a 
shrine, and to be suspended near thealtar, Their peculiar 
form would prove this, the circlets being of dimensions 
unsuited for wear—some too large, others too small in di- 
ameter, and having long pendants descending from them ; 
some enriched with perforated precious stones, sapphires, 
amethysts, etc. In all probability they had been so sus- 
pended as an offering at some shrine—a Christian sanctu- 
ary existed in the Visigothic period near the spot—and at 
some dangerous crisis had been carried away, either by a 
spoiler, or, more likely, from their perfect state of preser- 
vation, by one seeking to savethem. ‘Thus they may have 
been hidden rudely in haste and fear in the first remote 
spot that offered a chance of secure concealment, for in 
their placement there was no sign of the deliberate care and 
precaution against injury occasionally evinced in the dis- 
covery of treasure-trove, as, for example, in the wonderful 
find of antique Roman silver vessels exhumed a few years 
ago at Hildesheim, in Hanover. 

Those who, in the wild and rugged district of Guarra- 
zar, buried this treasure, no doubt themselves perished, 
and their secret died with them. Thus the silent and for- 
gotten grave of these kingly offerings seemed to have 
closed over them for ever, till some such cause as probably 
aided their entombment, the action of a mountain torrent, 
at length sufficed to disclose them, and they have come 
forth from their hiding-place, to be set up for the gaze, 
more curious than reverend, of tens of thousands, 
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THE AMBER WITCH. 
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THE AMBER WITCH. —‘‘ AT LAST IT WAS MY TURN TO SIT BEFORE 
THE SCREEN, AND I SANK INTO A CHAIR, BREATHLESS, PANTING, 
MY HAIR LOOSENED AND ROLLING OVER MY SHOULDERS.”’ 


Of course, coming from America, where spirit-rappings 
prevail, she is more familiar with ghosts than I am. 

‘‘This ghost may be one you’ve seen in America,” I 
said ; ‘‘so I will leave it to you to take off the rug.” 

‘We will put out the light first,” she said. ‘‘ All the 
ghosts I have ever known object to light.” 

She did so, pulled away the covering, and together we 


=. bent over the narrow square, through which a peculiar 


+f reddish glow disclosed itself. 


I seized the B. C.’s hand, 


- {| as she afterward informed me, jamming a ring she wore 


THE AMBER WITCH. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE HOUSE WITH AN L,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 

Tue B.C. is so nice! for she is always as much inter- 
ested in everything as if she were as young asIam. Hav- 
ing told her what had happened, I was about to remove 
the rug from the opening, when I heard a movement in the 
room below—the sound of footsteps! These footsteps, 
that did not echo, as footsteps only can on the marble 
floors of these great, echo-full apartments, but had a dull, 
muffled sound, impressed me peculiarly. I was sure, from 
the inch-thick dust on that toilet-table, that the room in 
which it was had been long closed. I whispered my sup- 
position to the B. C. 

‘‘If it is a ghost, so much the better,” said she. 
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into the flesh —for we saw through the aperture a man in 
the robe of a priest, carrying one of those huge waren 
tapers one sees in churches; and its light showed us a 
high-bred face of an almost unnatural pallor, with large 
dark eyes sunk in deep hollows, and a mouth of rare 
beauty, set with the fixity of marble. The powerful light 
of the great taper showed us, also, why his footsteps had 
that strange, muffled sound, for the dust lay thick on the 
floor like a carpet, and spread like a gray vail over the 
awnings of a bed, whose hangings of silk and lace were 
pushed aside, as if some one had just risen from it. There 
was 8 child’s cradle near the bed, and some shapeless, dis- 
colored robes lying across a chair. 

The smoke ascending through the aperture made the 
B. C. cough, just as the priest had stooped, as if to raise 
some object from the floor. He raised his eyes, until they 
met mine, and the next instant was gone, without even the 
sound of a footstep or the closing of a door. We listened 
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in silence fora few minutes, and then tho B. C. relighted 
the lamp. 

I was the first to speak. 

‘* Wasn't it strange? You don’t suppose it could have 
been a—an apparition ?” 

‘* Not with all that smoke In my nostrils,” said the B. C., 
laughing. I wondered howshe coald laugh, the reverber- 
ations were so hollow, and seemed to come whispering 
back to u3 from all those dim, far-off corners, where the 
shadows actually seemed to huddle together. ‘Neither 
was he a thief, for he had on the purple stockings of a 
bishop.” 

‘‘ How did he get in, do you suppose ?” 

‘‘These old palaces are full of secret doors and hidden 
staircases, ‘There are all sorts of unknown exits and en- 
trances all over it, I haven’t a doubt. He may be one of 
the owners, come to sce if the foreign tenants ‘Uinjure the 
furniture,” 

‘*B. C., you are disgustingly matter-of-fact.” 

‘‘l am an American, you must remember. We are so 
familiar with spirits over there, that we no longer stand 
in any awe of them.” 

‘* Will you be so kind as to close that trap-door, then ? 
T don’t want any of your ghostly acquaintances hovering 
uround my bed.” 


From Rose-Mgrie’s Journal. 


How BricuT and full of color all my life has been since I 
have known this charming Rafe—what a pretty, odd little 
name ! and the dear B, O.—which, I suppose, stands for 
Bonne Chrétienne—for a good Christian she is, since, 
having seen me stand, shivering, at the icy poles of filial 
atfection, she has taken me—Frenchwoman and Papist as 
I am—into her warm, Puritan heart, which is as large as 
she is petite. In the sunshine of this quiet studio, I have 
expanded my chilled petals, and begin to feel myself 
acain—not Madame d’Arbrai, nor, still further back—oh, 
most precious but most sad remembrance !—the Princess 
di Rospigliosi, but only little Rose-Marie Germont, who 
ran about in her linen robe and broad hat, as absolutely 
living for the day only as the butterflies she chased. 

The atmosphere about these two women is good. As 
for Miss St. John, she is indeed a saint; and I call her— 
it is so much softer and sweeter—Santa Giovanna, for I 
do not think of the blessed saints as medieval-looking per- 
sons, standing with clasped hands and upturned eyes, 
avainst a blue or gilded background, but with faces ex- 
pressing the purity and transparency of thought of a little 
child. Afylittlechild! Ave Maria! whose mother-heart 
was torn and bleeding, even as mine, and many a mother’s 
since, has bled—ora pro me / 

What a strange, fascinating creature this Rafe is! A 
human chameleon! She seems to reflect the moods of all 
around her, and is never twice the same—but always most 
delightful. And the changes of her personality are as 
Protean as her moods. Is sho dark, or fair ?—I cannot 
tell, The first time I saw her, she was a swarthy Cleopa- 
tra; the second time, she was Rafael himself ; again, she 
was a8 pale and fair as moonlight, with bleached tresses 
flowing from under a blue ribbon, her lips faintly pur- 
p:ish, her very eyes looking as if tears had washed all the 
hght and color from them. I thought for an instant it 
was her ghost ; but no—she was about to sit to La Santa 
as Lucia di Lammermoor. 

‘‘And so, to do justice to the B. C.’s powers as an 
artist, I put myself en rapport with that wretched girl—so 
strong in her very weakness, who could be bent but not 
broken ; and the result was that I cried as heartily over an 
imaginary Edgar of Ravenswood as ever she dil over the 


real one. And I am now in the right mood to be sketched. 
Don’t say anything to make me smile, until the B. C. has 
me down in colored chalks—for I may not feel like crying 
every time enough to wash my tints out.” 

The evening of that same day, I was in the studio, 
and she came in, with long, light anburn braids wound 
around her head in the severest Greek style ; her beauti- 
ful arms bare under an embroidered peplum, except for 
two bracelets of antique cameos. I told her she looked 
like the famous Rachel. 

‘*Tam Helen of Troy to-night,” she said, ‘‘and I want 
my Paris. O Alma Venus, give him to me!” 

As if in response to her invocation, there came a knock 
at the door, which I opened, and admitted Monsieur le 
Comte d’Estaing and Mr. O’Neil, a young Irishman, who 
also has rooms in the palazzo. 

‘* Madame Helen was just wishing for Paris,” I said. 

‘*And you will personate Venus—an old réle of yours, 
madame—and introduce me, will you not ?” cried D’Es 
taing, eagerly, his eyes fixed on the ‘pure Greek profile. 

The Greek profile became a charming full face, and 
Helen smiled dangerously on the two young men. 

D'Estaing had come, ostensibly, to have a miniature of 
one of his ancestors copied. I know all about his ances- 
tors, and, as this one was a vaurien, who gambled away s 
large part of the estates, I fancy that it was no particular 
desire to perpetuate his progenitor’s insignificant features 
that led my handsome young friend to the Santa’s studio. 

While he was speaking fo the Santa, but /or the fair 
Helen, and, flushed and animated, was looking his very 
best, enter my brother! His eyes went like lightning to 
Helen, calmly sustaining O’Neil’s adoring gaze, and then 
he looked as Menelaus might have done when he first 
caught his Helen’s eyes lingering on those of his Grecian 
guest. Can it be possible that his icy heart is really 
touched at last? I have heard that the famous Amber 


‘Witch—I wish I could have once seen that piece of perfec- 


tion—made it beat fast at one time ; but, since her disap- 
pearance in the shades, he has stiffened into his old 
rigidity. 

Another knock at the door, and our party is increased 
by the addition of miladi and Miss Amberside. Miladi 
announces, in her loud, hard way, that her presence in the 
studio is to be accounted for by her intense ennui. 

‘*This gloomy old barracks gives me the horrors,” she 
says. ‘‘I fancy that I must feel something as the prison- 
ers in the Bastille used to. You have so much bright 
color here, that it is quite exhilarating. I have half 4 
mind to hang up some of my old petticoats around my 
walls, to give them a cheerful look.” 

All the time she is speaking, her eyes are on our Helen, 
who is sitting, with Greek serenity, between two burning, 
devouring flames—namely, the ardent glances of D’Estaing 
and O’Neil, 

What an ‘actress this Rafe would make! Ordinarily, 
she is all vivacity and gesture ; but she perceives that this 
would be inconsistent with her present costame—and 80, 
she is stilly beautiful, like a statue. 

Miss Amberside looks lie a little schoolgirl beside her ; 
but there is a strange fire in her eyes, and a strange flush 
on her cheeks, that belies her years. I can see miladi 
comparing the two. Her brows, which were knitted, now 
unbend. She looks as if she had arrived at some satisfac 
tory conclusion. 

Philippe also compares the two faces.: It seems to mé 
that the blonde English girl desires to avoid his eye. She 
is so very gauche and unformed to-night that I marvel 
that such exquisite proportions should express so little 
grace, and J do not understand how she makes those 
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beautiful arms of hers seem so all-elbows. Miladi im- 
presses me as intensely middle class. The very kind of 
Frenchwoman who would delude an honest but not clear- 
sighted Englishman into marrying her. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
A GAME OF BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 


\ CTH E meet in the Santa’s studio now almost 
\+) spe. ON every evening. When I say we, I mean 

‘om &e, po Miladi, Miss Amberside, D’Estaing, 
) O'Neil, the American lady, Mrs. Van 
Zandt, who has become “deeply at- 
tached” to her compatriot, La Santa, 
and her two daughters, one of whom 
has a skin like yellow wax, and the 
other looks like bad tallow. 

When I am there I forget every- 
% 4 re thing, and am again sixteen. Sivteen, 
(é. ; did I say? I had forgotten what I 
was then ! No, ] I am a child again, a gay, innocent child ; 
and I spring across the floor, I laugh, I speak the thought 
of the moment with the carelessness of a child. I am 
ashamed when I think of all the foolish things I say and 
do in the gay society of these young people; but it is so 
pleasant to forget ! el 

Last evening Monsieur Shirley joined us for the first 
time. Wewere playing a game in which a sheet is pinned 
over a screen, and one sits facing it, with a lamp so placed 
that the shadows of those walking behind the person thus 
sitting are thrown upon the screen. It is a species of 
Colin Maillard, and it is the business of the players so to 
distort and change their shadows, that the blindman 
shall find it difficult to make out the identity of any one 
of them. When I saw Monsieur Shirley come in I 
thought, There is an end of our frolic ; for he always seems 
so reserved, and almost severe. Then I remembered that 
I had been ordered to make myself agreeable to him, and 
here was a chance to be disagreeable without Philippe 
knowing! I determined to romp, to laugh loudly, to dis- 
gust him with my want of dignity and reserve, and, as if 
the occasion inspired me with the maddest spirit of mirth ; 
I made the most grotesque and absurd shadows imagin- 
able; I danced fantastically between the light and the 
szreen ; I assumed the likeness of every one in the room 
‘by turns ; I enacted little bits of pantomime that threw the 
blindman into convulsions of laughter; I parodied the 
g2stures of some of the popular actors ; I said utterly 
ridiculous things in two or three different voices, I think 
I must have rendered myself an object of horror to Mon- 
sieur Shirley! I even made every one else as crazy as 
myself, and I am sure we should have been objects of 
envy to the actors of the Theatre Comique, could they 
have looked in upon us. 

At last it was my turn to sit before the screen, and I 
sink into a chair, breathless, panting, my hair loosened 
and rolling over my shoulders. How shocked Monsieur 
Shirley must be ! I was thinking. 

I found it very difficult to recognize any of the bizarre 
shapes which crossed the white surface before me, when, 
suddenly, I felt a chill come over me, as the figure of 
Philipps stalked across the scene. 

‘¢ Who did that ?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ It was to the life.” | 

‘‘You are right,” said my brother’s voice. 

I turned, and he stood beside me, his eyes direct on 
me, with a dreadful kind of irony. 

‘‘You are not only the skadow, but the substance of a 
Bacchante,” he said, scanning my flushed face and fallen 
hair, ‘I hope Monsieur Shirley will pardon this lapse 


into your early years, evidently the result of strong excite- 
ment.”’ 

‘*We have been children for the time,” said Monsieur 
Shirley ; ; ‘* but madame has been the most charming child 
ofa ~ 

Philippe’s face relaxed upon hearmg this, and I men- 
tally thanked the American for his forbearance. He must 
have remarked my frightened look when I saw Philippe. 
I thank him for his pity. Iam not too proud now to ac- 
cept even that. 

Rafe now came forward with that inimitable air of hers, 
the perfection of mockery, and yet without even a shade 
of impertinence, 

‘*T am happy to see you, Monsieur le Chevalier ; as you 
will not come to sit, I hope you are come to play ?” 

‘‘ITam come to do neither, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘‘Todoneither? Oh, chevalier, ‘ you have displaced the 
mirth and broke the good meeting with most admired dis- 
order.’ You are familiar with Shakespeare, I suppose ? 
Macbeth was a most disagreeable fellow, was he not? A 
regular marplot! Now, chevalier, if you would but sit 
for Macbeth !” 

- ‘With pleasure, mademoiselle, if you will sit for Lady 
Macbeth. Rose-Marie”—to me—‘'I have a favor to ask 
of you; will you come with me ?” 

I know my dread showed itself in my blanching face, 
but I rose to obey. . 

‘* You will return, madame ?”’ said Rafe ; then she added, 
emphatically : ‘*‘ We will wait for you.” 

When we reached our own rooms, Philippe, having 
seated me, with elaborate courtesy, stood before me, oue 
hand in his breast, the other hanging clinched by his 
side. I felt myself sinking under his gaze, and rallving, 
said, with an effort at carelessness of tone : 

‘* Now for the favor you wished, Philippe ?”’ 

‘* Never to let me know of your being in that place 
again, Monsieur Shirley was there, to be sure, but he 
cannot rule his cousin ”—here Philippe’s lip writhed into 
a half sneer—‘‘as I can you; although I know he does 
not approve of the intimacy. The little artist is too fast”’ 
—the sneer again—‘‘for that English lily. Ard youl! 
you thought you were from under my eye, and sought to 
disgust the American’! I know you, madame, and let me 
tell you, that upon your success with Monsieur Shirley 
depends my permission that your daughter shall bear HEE. 
father’s name,” 


* From the Journal of Beatriz Amberside (pro tem.). 


Ha, ha, ha! I have made a discovery, and I came 
straight to you, my little scarlet demon, to whisper it in 
your ear, and ask for counsel, Germont means that his 
sister shall marry Monsieur Shirley ! 

I was in Rafe’s studio the other evening, and I was not 
surprised when, in a short time, Laurence made his ap- 
pearance ; for I know that he thinks Rafe belongs decidedly 
to the Bohemian class, and fears her influence over my 
youthful mind. She is certainly one of the strangest 
creatures I have ever seen. Foi de Florestine d’Estampes ! 
—don’t laugh, my demon, for I have one kind of faith—I 
devoutly believe in a devil! I have no idea at this pres- 
ent time what is the true color of her hair or complexion, 
At one time she is the darkest of brunettes, at another ths 
whitest of blondes; and, of course, the character of her 
face changes with all these variations, for sho is never 
guilty of the solecism of fair brows and lashes with dark 
hair, and black brows make another face always. 

Laurence is more than doubtful of her. He thinks she 
must have been an actress at one time. It is as much as 
I can do sometimes to keep. my countenance when he 
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expresses his disapproval of my frequent visits to her 
studio. I don’t believe she ever went in male costume to 
the Jardin Mabille—do you, my little familiar ? Oh, if 
my immaculate cousin only knew ! 

As for me, I am getting so nauseated with this rdéle of 
ingénue, that I sometimes feel as if I must throw up the 
game, and take the consequences, Bah! howI hate this 
bread-and-butter innocence ! and how I absolutely long 
for just one taste more of the spice and high flavoring of 
my old Parisian life! When I am once Madame Shirley, 
I shall doff my white robe and whiter wings, and show 
my horns and hoofs without unnecessary delay. 

But to return to my theme—the choice bit of news for 
your private ear, my darling demon! Ah! if you were 
only in the flesh, how I wonld nip your little, whisking 
tail !—I know it is whisking now with impatience—and 
tenderly pull your budding horns, while you frolicked 
around me! Oh, for any good old recipe, not for ‘rais- 
ing the devil ’— we can all do that—but for bringing into 
visibility 2 young imp whose horns are ‘‘still in the vel- 
vet,” as they say of deer—and so warranted not to be dan- 
gerous. 

The other evening, madame—who is old enongh to 
know better—behaved so abeurdly in Rafe’s studio, and 
Germont so openly showed his apprehension lest she had, 
by chance, disgusted Monsieur Shirley, that my eyes were 
opened at once to his schemes. As Rafe expresses it— 
she uses such odd, racy Americanisms sometimes—he ab- 
solutely ‘‘ yanked ” madame out of the room! I hope he 
beat her when he got her alone—he certainly looked capa- 
ble of doing so ! 

‘Germont and Rafe have had a little bit of a disagree- 
ment, I did a little bit of evil-spiriting here myself, my 
pet ; for I thought it was as well to set Germont against 
Rafe, if he should still chance to cherish any fancy that I 
af not the real Beatrix Amberside—and she is; which is, 
of course, absurd, as no mortal woman would see another 
assume her personality, with such chances as go with it in 
this case, and preserve her equanimity as Rafe does. It 
seems that Rafe had sketched Germont as Mephistopheles 
—the likeness really admirable—and I contrived, in one 
of our meetings in the studio, to put this sketch in his 
way. That made him shake his horns a little, but I think 
he thought it half a joke, until she asked him one day to 
sit to her as Cyosar Borgia. | 

T never knew him so moyed by so small a thing. I am 
sure taat Cesar Borgia was considered a very handsome and 
elegant mat, and his inclination to poison everybody was 
thought’of;cin those days, as nothing more than an “ ami- 
able weakness’?! Ho—that is to say, Germont—grew so 
mudh! whiter than‘even' his natural tint, that I thought he 
was going to faint. J! 

‘Do -ydul fmacy that I-resemble that Borgia, mademoi- 
selle ?’ he-asked; in so freezing a tone that it seemed as if 
the atmosphere’of the room grew perceptibly colder. 

‘*Yes, I do,” sdidt Rafe, with her head on one side, and 
such a look of daring on her face—‘‘thongh I do not 
mean to say that I think you would poison any one out- 
right, Monsieur le Chevalier !” 

Of courae he knew what she meant, for every one can 
see that he almost maddens his sister at times, with the 
venom of his looks and words. I have seen her look as if 
he had thrust a knife into her heart, when he has made a 
remark in his soft voice, with a smile playing around his 
handsome mouth, while she was quivering under the lash. 

I think when Rafe said that, he knew how his sister 
feels sometimes, But, if he is not fond of this strangely 
attractive girl, why should he care what she says? It is 
evident that she is not fond of him. I sawa little exult- 
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ing smile curl the corners of her mouth when she saw how 
she had stung him, for she adores madame, and I think I 
know the reason why. Madame looks ike a certain pic- 
ture ; and I am sure that, at some time, there was more 
between our Bohemienne and the original of that picture 
than she is willing that the world should be cognizant of. 
I wish I knew the facts; they might be of use to me in 
some way, although at present that male Sphinx seems to 
be lost in the shades. . . . An unpleasant suspicion has 
forced itself upon me lately. It is that madame is playing 
into her brother's hands. Monsieur Shirley is the kind of 
man that would please most women. There is a wonderful 
mingling of keenness and softness in the glance of his 
beautiful blue eyes, that seems to say, ‘‘I could command, 
but I choose to sue ’—that appeals to our sex’s liking for 
that strength that becomes weakness for their sakes. Then, 
I suppose he is rich, very rich—all Americans seem to be ; 
and madame, although evidently coerced at first by her 
brother, may eventually find that she has been forced to 
do what is most agreeable to herself. I have remarked 
sometimes that her eyes follow Laurence, and he seems 
much less reluctant to enjoy her society than he did at 
first. I know he pities har—and we all know what pity is 
‘‘akin to.” . . . I have resolved on a grand coup d'état. 
Laurence has been strangely unlike himself for a day or 
two. He has gone around like a man in a dream ; he has 
seemed to me like a man who has snatched a rose growing 
on @ precipice. He has the ‘fearful joy” of possessing 
the flower, but sees also the danger ho risked for it, I 
mentioned the change in his manner to Olemence, who is 
in the agony of ‘‘ composing ’ a new combination of colors 
and materials for one of her never-ending costumes. She 
looked up from her folds of silk and satin, to say, in a 
careless tone : 

‘‘He and madame were out together—all one after- 
noon,” 

‘‘Indeed ! Do you know where ?” 

‘‘There! isn’t that combination simply ravishing! I 
don’t know where. It was some of Fiamina’s gossip.” 

I stamped my foot. 

‘‘And you did not tell me ?” 

‘‘T didn’t know that you would care. You seem to have 
done very well for yourself lately.” 

‘* But this woman ! don’t you see she isdangerous ? It 
will not do to give her the slightest advantage.” 

‘*T don’t rave over red hair, myself. Thank heaven ! I 
have it not, or I could never wear these tea-rose or cardi- 
nal tints. But, as for you, if you think her dangerous, 
Napoleonize yourself—try a coup d'état,” 

‘‘I am glad to see, Clemenoe, that your brain isn’t en- 
tirely knotted up in a skein of silk. I will strike while 
the iron is hot.” 

‘* Bien /” murmured Clemence, again absorbed in her 
contrasted silks to the exclusion of all outside interests. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
From the Journal of Beatrix Amberside (pro tem.). 


I map resolved upon my coup d'état, but what should 
my plan of action be? I had retired to one of the win- 
dows of our corridor, that opened upon the courtyard, 
to think—for this was a matter not lightly to be consid- 
ered. In attempting it, I risked everything. The result 
would affect my whole future. Should I fail, that very 
failure might lead to the formation of suspicions in Lau- 
rence’s mind, and those suspicions would bea good found- 
ation for Germont to work upon in his sister’s cause. 

I was sitting in the deep embrasure.of-the window, lost 
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in thought, when I heard a voice in my ear—‘‘ Flores- 
tine !” 
I imagine that my sensations then were like those of one 
in the midst of some convulsion of nature—an earthquake, 
or the fall of an avalanche. For a moment I was deaf, 
dumb and blind. Then sensation slowly drifted back to 
me. I looked up. Germont stood before me! ‘Eh, 
bien !” I said, my lips framing the French words in- 
stinctively, and, although I felt sure that my lips and 
cheeks were as white as those of one who is newly dead, 
my voice and 
manner were 
calm and col- 
lected. 

He looked at 
me admiring- 
ly, but I saw 
his resolve 
show darkly 
through that 
momentary il- 
lumination of 
his face. 

“So you 
don’t mean to 
deny your 
identity ?” he . SRT Eh 
said. iL rn Wfvine wi at Har: : en I 

“No,” I re- tir i i ny Rea i 
plied, and even te aa 
as I spoke, a < 
plan unfolded 
itself in my 
mind, slowly 
and grandly 
as a great flag 
opens to the 
wind. a 
“What a ie 
woman you 

are!” he said, 
still looking at 


ca, 


could afford to 
marry you.” 
“As you 
cannot afford 
to make me 
yours, I sup- 


‘“*It still lies between us to play the trump card,’’ I re- 


Will people feel thus at the Day of Judgment? | plied. He seized one of my hands. 


‘‘You charming demon! I wish I could afford to give 
you the game, but I cannot.” 

‘**T do not ask it of you.” 

‘‘I must win! My affairs are desperate.” 

‘* So are mine.” 

‘* And you must remember that I shall be obliged to use 
every means in my power ——” 

" * That 3 is to say, that you will inform Monsieur Shirley 

that I——” 

Germont 
bowed his 
head. 

‘Very well,” 
I said, quietly. 

‘** Florestine, 
you look so 
lovely—so_ in- 
nocent! I 
could swear 
you were no 
more than six- 
teen, and had 
been brought 
up in a con- 
vent. How 
do you con- 
trive it ?” 

“IT do not 
know,” I re- 
plied. 

‘*T am very 
sorry to be 

1, Obliged to 
| _ Oppose myself 
MH 6 to you.” 

“TI believe 
i,” 

He kissed 
my hand. 

“Tf I could 
only wish you 
success,” he 
said. 

He shook his 
head, sighed, 
and left me. 

I was very 
glad, for, with- 


pose you have out appearing 
no objection to to look, I had 
some one else seen Monsieur 
doing it ?” Shirley, who 

“What a Was crossing 
game you have the courtyard 
played, Flores- Pee in nee as Germont 


tine! And it would have been all in your own hands, had 
I not chanced to come to Italy.” 

‘‘Chanced! You know you came to hunt the American 
with your fine hound, madame !” 

Germont could not have shrunk more visibly had I 
struck him. The bare fact, put into words, was coarse and 
bold, utterly un-mephistophelian ; and to be told this by 
the woman whom he was similarly accusing! When that 
curious red flush had passed away from his forehead, he 
looked at my hands, which were lying in my lap. 

‘¢You do not wear his ring yet,” he said, almost as if 
speaking to himself. 


kissed my hand, start, and stop short, as if petrified by 
amazement. My resolution was made, and I calmly 
awaited his approach. Ina few moments I heard quick, 
angry-sounding footsteps coming down the corridor. I 
looked up, and then turned my head away. 

‘“‘ Beatrix, how strange you look! What has happened ?” 

I bent my head. Crying easily has always been one of 
my accomplishments, and the nervousness of the present 
moment, joined with the shock Germont had given me, 
brought the tears now without much effort. In a moment 
Monsieur Shirley was beside me, one arm thrown protect- 
ingly around me. I shrank/ from him, 
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‘No, nO; you must not!’ I said. 

‘**Mustn’t I ?—your own cousin! Now, what is it, Bea- 
trix ? and why was that man kissing your hand ?” 

‘* Because I—I had made him a promise.” 

‘*A promise, Beatrix! What kind of a promise ?” 

‘‘Don’t ask me; I can’t tell you.” 

My face was in my hands now, and I was blushing all 
over my neck. I can do that very easily. 

‘‘But, Beatrix, this will never do! Yon are too young 
to make promises to a stranger in this way.” 

“A stranger! Do you call him a stranger, when 


Laurence paused. I could see, through two of my fin- 
gers, that it was now his turn to grow red. 

‘* When you are to marry his sister !” 

66 I 9”? 

‘*Yes ; he said so, if J didn’t interfere. And how can I 
interfere ?—a poor little thing like me! And they are so 
poor! and you—couldn’t you give them some money, and 
not have to marry madame ?”’ 

“Good heavens !” 

‘He said that if I didn’t promise, I should be sorry for 
it; for people were often killed, in Italy, and no one ever 
found out how it happened.” 

“Why, this is infamous!” 

‘‘But, [don’t care. If you are going to marry madame, 
I had just as soon be killed as not!’ and I flung both arms 
despairingly along the broad stone window-aill, and laid 
my head upon them. 

‘‘Marry madame !—the sister of a villain who could so 
tamper with the fears of a helpless girl? Never!” 

**You will not ?” I cried, as if in an ecstasy ; and, rais- 
ing myself, flung both arms around his neck. Remember, 
my demon, I was but an impulsive child! 

‘‘ Beatrix, if I should ask you to marry me ?” 

I raised my face to his. He bent his head, and kissed 
meon the mouth. It was for the first time, and nowI was 
sure of him. Then I wondered if there were any witnesses 
of the tableau we were making, and I withdrew myself 
from his arms, as I saw, at an open window on the opposite 
side of the courtyard, madame, who was leaning on the 
sill, one hand grasping the iron frame of the window, .as 
if for support, her face pale, and her eyes staring wildly 
at us, 

I said, almost involuntarily, ‘‘There’s madame!” and 
then, like a scene in a dissolving view, there was madame, 
flushed and smiling, the great, red-gold curls of her hair 
rolling across one shoulder, shaken from the other by the 
upraising of the rounded arm and slender hand with which 
she was making us a merry signal. 

Laurence flushed, and then grew pale, as he looked at 
her. And then madame did a strange thing. She had ao 
bunch of purple flowers in the bosom of her dress, and she 
took them out, crushed them in one hand, and let them 
fall into the court. Laurence stood staring after her re- 
treating figure, until I had to recall him to a knowledge of 
my existence, 

‘‘You are going to tell mamma, are you not ?” I asked. 

‘*Yes—shall you come with me ?” 

My triumph is secure, although my lover is by no means 
a rapturous one. But, then, raptures fatigue me; I have 
endured too many. 


From Rose-Marie’s Journal. 


I aw succeeding admirably with the American. Philippe 
is more than satisfied, and praises my management, and 
the versatility of my character, and says he is more than 
ever convinced that Ican do whatever I choose. But it is 
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very easy for me to make myself agreeable to my American, 
since he is no longer distasteful to ma. Since we parted 
in the Santa’s studio, his manner has been very gentic co 
me, as if he knew me to havo been bereaved, and to be 
a pensioner on the kind thoughts and words of others. 
He is like a rock, firm and unyielding, when he believe3 
himself to be right, and, like @ rock, would bea most faith- 
ful support to any poor little feminine vine whose light 
tendrils he might allow tocling to his strong breast. Then 
I must confess to admiration of his graceful figure, his 
sparkling blue eyes and rich brown curls, 

I do not think that his beautifal cousin loves him ; but, 
if she does, let her take him quickly, for, althongh I do 
not love him, yet I could learn todo so very soon, he is so 
good and kind. . . . Belonging to the palace there is an 
old garden, with which were once linked some of the 
most tender and delightful recollections of my life, now 
become, through the force of circumstances, a horror and 
adread. Into this garden no persuasion could induce me 
to enter, and the very sighing of the breeze through its 
trees, and the murmur and plash of its fountain through 
the still night, has brought to me the anguish of death. 

This morning I met my American and the yellow-waxen 
Miss Van Zandt in the corridor. They were laughing 
and talking, and I gathered from their conversation thet 
he had never been in the garden, and that she was fromis- 
ing to show it to him. As they approached me, the tallow- 
skinned young lady came running after her yellow sister, 
calling to her to come back. She seemed very much 
vexed, hesitated, looked at Monsieur Shirley, looked at 
me, and then, asking monsieur to wait for her, reluctantly 
followed her sister. 

** Madame,” said he, asI reached him, ‘‘ you can show 
me the way to this garden, can you not? You are looking 
pale, and the air will do you good.” 

‘‘T, monsieur ?” 

‘* Why should you not ?” 

‘‘T never go into that garden,” said I, drawing back, as 
he offered me his arm. 

‘* Are you afraid of the damp ?” 

‘* No, monsieur.” 

‘*Of snakes, then, toads or lizards?” he continucd, 
smiling. 

‘Of none of these.” 

‘Perhaps you always wear thin shoes ?” 

I put out my foot, guarded by a strong boot with double 
soles. 

‘* Then I must conclude, madame, that you do not wish 
to go out with me ?” 

I thought that he looked grave as he said this. I dis- 
missed the phantoms that had crowded around me when 
he first spoke, and said : 

‘*To disprove that, I will go with you.” 

‘Not unwillingly, I hope ?” he said, looking earnestly 
into my eyes, 

‘““With pleasure,” I returned, smiling in his face, al- 
though between it and me there had risen a phantom 
head, freezing my heart with the dark glance of its eyes. 

As we reached the door, which was in the wall of the 
court, my phantoms stood before it, waiting, with eager 
expectancy to enter with me, and seeming to cay: ‘‘If 
she has dared it, so will we!” As I went in, there were 
three went in with me—one going first, with a free and 
careless step; the second following, with a child in her 
arms. The child looked back, and stretched out its 
arms tome. Isprang forward, to feal their clasp about 
my neck, to kiss that warm, moist mouth, and all was 
dark before me, until I heard the distant conyent chimes, 
and felt the cool drip of water,on my‘ face) 
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“* Guido !” said I, opening my eyes. I met the compaz 
sionate glance of the American, and, in an instant, all 
was real again ; and I was lying on the edge of the fount- 
ain, with the spray wetting my forehead, and my head on 
the American’s arms. 

‘You fainted, madame.” 

‘¢ How foolish !” I exclaimed, sitting up. 

‘‘T should not like to see you do it again, madame ; you 
looked as if you were dead.”’ 

‘I wish I had been! Oh, I wish I were!” said I, being 
all unnerved, with the terrible past overhanging me like a 
cloud, with the air full of undefined but well-remembered 
shapes, and the fountain babbling the sweet laughter of a 
child, and uttering low, tender murmurs, the echoes of the 
soft tones and loving words to which its waters had borne 
accompaniment long, long ago. And I, sinking down on 
its brink, all cast into a miserable heap, and hiding my face 
in my hair, all regardless of the American’s presence, of 
Philippe’ 8 anger, of everything but my own intolerable 
misery, wept in an abandonment of grief, feeling as if ci 
moment my heart would break. 

I had forgotten the American, I had forgotten an 
thing but my woe, when I felt a hand touch my head, and 
started to my feet. 

‘¢Pardon me, madame; but I could not leave you alone 
here, and I am afraid you will make yourself ill.” 

‘‘Monsieur, I have been making a spectacle of myself ! 
But, believe me, that I had forgotten I was not alone.” 

‘* Perhaps I should have left you ?” 

‘*No, monsieur; you are a friend. Do not leave me 
alone with my sorrow.” 

He sat down, and looked at me compassionstely. He 
seemed touched, and at the same time uncomfortable, as 
one is apt to be who witnesses grief of which he cannot 
understand the cauge. I hastened to dispel this constraint 
on his part. I bathed my face in the fountain ; I smoothed 
my disheveled hair; I laughed and talked while doing it, 
and filled my hands with the purple flowers that grew 
thick and large by the margin of the fountain, where their 
roots were wet by its ever-falling spray. I wove of them a 
half-wreath for my hair, and saw, while adjusting it by the 
mirror of the fountain, that my cheeks were red with fever, 
my eyes shining, my lips no longer tremulous, but a full 
crimson, and dimpling at the corners into their customary 
smiles. I bent my head, that the spray might shower my 
wreath, and culled the American’s attention to my raga 
monds,”’ 

As I bowed my hend toward him, he stretched out his 
hand, took out one of the flowers, brushed it across my 
lips, and then put it to his own. Then I forgot the phan- 
toms of the past ; forgot the grief that had shaken me al- 
most to dissolution ; forgot the tears just dried from my 
eyes, and threw into them all the witchery of my nature. 
I magnetized him; I drew him toward me with all the 
strength of that lovo for him that I felt welling up in my 
heart ; and he fell at my feet. He kissed my hands and 
my dress. I lifted his face between my two palms, and our 
lips met; but he said nothing. 

The next time I saw him, he kissed his cousin on the 
mouth, as he had kissed me. To be sure, to me he had 
said nothing—therefore, had not committed himself. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CLEOPATRA STBDUES ANTONY, AND IS HERSELF SUBDUED. 
From the Journal of Rife the Waif. 
Tue chevalier has certainly forbidden madame to visit 


my studio! I am sure of it, for I have seen nothing of 
her for several days, and I tind, upon inquiry, that she is 


| posterity in his real character. 


perfectly well. So it is not illness, and Iam sure that it 
cannot be her own wish that has kept her away. 

I wish I could think of something bad enough to call 
Mephistopheles ‘‘Let him be Anathema Maranatha,” 
whatever that may mean; and he shall also go down to 
I have made such a nice 
little sketch of him as Satan, groveling and writhing, halt 
revealed, under the keen spear of Ithuriel, and I mean to 
get somebody to buy it, too. Yes; he shall be sold like a 
slave in the Roman market. He has some design in his’ 
wicked old head, and under that smooth, fair mask of his, 
and I will not be beaten in this way. I'll make him show 
both his hoofs and his horns, and stand before the world 
in all his moral ugliness. 

‘‘But how are you going to get at him ?” asked the 
B. C., who always grows wonderfully quiet as soon as I 
begin to rave. 

‘‘ That’s a poser.” 

“Of course, you cannot go to see madame, if he will nct 
let her come to see you.” 

‘*No, but I can meet her somewhere else,” I responded, 
flourishing my mahl-stick triumphantly. 

*¢' You can meet her in Mrs. Van Zandt’s rooms, if sho 
goes there.” 

‘*She does—she does ! but, then, the girls——” 

‘* Hem !” from the B. C. 

‘* Maud doesn’t like me.” 

‘*Haven’t you rather monopolized the men Iately ?”’ 

“Is that my fault? I am sure it is much more of a 
bother than a pleasure.” 

‘*You may be sure that Miss Maud blames you. 
complexion is of the true jealous tinge. 
only gain her over, now !” 

TI can—I will!’ I replied, a bright idea suddenly 
illuminating the darkness of my mind. 

The B. C. gave a little contented sigh. 

d “1 must say that I miss madame myself. 
think that she has changed very much lately ?” 

‘¢She grows more beautiful every day.” 

‘“‘T mean in her manner. She used to strike me as 
being abrupt, careless of pleasing, with a certain air of 
wildness and defiance of the world’s opinion ; but now she 
is gracious, winning and ‘proper’ as an Englishwoman— 
and yet this propriety is without stiffness, and has a cer- 
tain wild-wood atmosphere about it, like that of some 
graceful wild animal tamed to the hand, but with a re- 
minder of its once free life in every motion.” 

‘“B, C., you are poetical.” 

‘‘T didn’t mean to be!” cried the B.C., with an air of 
alarm. 

‘‘You have been it, nevertheless, but you may manage 
to outlive the disgrace ; and madame would make even a 
log of wood poetical.” 

‘‘Thanks for the comparison,” said the B. C., meckly. | 

s * * € # 

I astonished the B. C. this morning by executing a pas 
de triomphe before her. 

‘Wish me joy,” I snid—‘‘ Miss Maud is my friend from 
this hour !”” 

The B.C. looked up from her canvas with a dazed ex- 
pression. 

‘*She hasn’t been here for a week,” she said, ‘‘and you 
have been just glued to your easel all that time ; so, how 
you can have made any progress in winning her friendship 
is more than I——”’ 

‘* But it won’t be, when you have seen my work.” 

And I led her up to my easel, where a swarthy, large- 
ered face looked ont from the canvas, the peculiar Egvp- 
tian headdress binding the dark brows,-and heavy tresses 
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of a purple blackness, braided with gems, dropping over 
the carelessly vailed shoulders. 

‘*Oh! Cleopatra! I wish, my dear, you had chosen a 
less conventional subject ; but you have really done it 
very well, and it quite resembles some one I know.” 

‘*T have intended to represent Cleopatra’s first interview 
with Marc Antony. Please give me your opinion of An- 
tony, whose head alone, as you perceive, has omerged from 
the obscurity of the background.” 

She looked at the pictured Roman, whose eyes were be- 
ginning to kindle in the blaze of Cleopatra’s beauty, and 
who was standing on a very sketchy pair of legs, holding 
the outlines of a helmet in his ghostly hand—and, after a 
few moments’ silent observation, exclaimed : 

‘‘ Why, it’s Mr. Shirley, as he will look twenty years 
from now, if he should, in the meantime, lead a reckless, 
dissolute life.” 

Yes, it was my cousin Laurence, even through the dis- 
guise of the grizzled hair, worn away by the pressure of 
the helmet, the war-worn and passion-seamed face, the 
bronzed forehead and fiery eyes, with a sudden softness 
subduing their warlike fire. 

‘‘That head is fine,” said the B. C., adding, with a 
gleam of humor in those large, Soft eyes of hers: ‘* but, 
aren’t you afraid that you have taken a liberty ? Mr. 
Shirley doesn’t seem to like us.” 

‘Neither, I fancy, does he especially care for Miss Maud 
Van Zandt; but she likes him, and I think that this pic- 
ture—to use one of your Americanisms—will do her bus- 
iness.” 

‘‘Then she is the Cleopatra ? But, my dear, how you 
have flattered her !”’ 

‘‘She will be still more flattered when she sees it. I 
shall let her see it as soon as I can, without waiting to put 
in any of the fine touches, for Iam just dying to see ma- 
dame, if Phisty has left anything of her by this time.” 

*% * & * * + * 

I went to Mrs. Van Zandt’s apartments, to call on Miss 
Maud, to ask her to come and see her ‘‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentment,” and while there I encountered a newly-arrived 
countryman of theirs, a General somebody or other, I did 
not catch the name ; but I believe all Americans but my 
Cousin Laurence are colonels or generals. He is a man 
about six feet high, broad in proportion, with a jolly red 
face, large gray eyes, and a voice of thunder. He has a 
funny way of beginning to swear, and then breaking off at 
the by——., and looking horribly ashamed of himself. 

‘‘ Another daughter of yours, Mrs, Van Zandt ?” said 
he, when I was introduced. ‘‘ Upon my soul, I congratu- 
late you. She’s a beauty.” 

Maud ooked spiteful, and Blanche giggled ; Mrs, Van 
Zandt showed her teeth uneasily. 

‘‘I said Miss St. John, general.” 

‘¢ Miss St. John !"" The general looked at me thoughtfally 
fora moment. ‘I knew a Miss St. John once,” he said. 
‘‘Let me see—why, it must have been twenty years ago, 
by—— by a moderate computation.” 

‘¢ Tt couldn’t have been this Miss St. John, then,” 
Mrs. Van Zandt, showing her teeth again. 

‘‘No, she was & much smaller woman than this young 
lady. Iwas narrower in the belt myself, then; and so 
were you, Anne, by——” a pause—‘‘ by several inches.” 

Mrs. Van Zandt did not seem to relish this allusion to 
her increased size, but she showed her teeth to the general 
in an alarming smile, and, while adjusting her costly brace- 
leta, said : 

‘‘T think Maud’s figure is like what mine used to be.” 

‘Not such fine curves, I think ; more of the pine-tree 
pattern. But where is Larry, Anne? Where does the 


said 
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boy keep himself? I heard that he had stowed himself 
away in some corner of these con——hem !—complicated 
old barracks.” 

‘‘ You'd better ask Maud,” said Blanche. 

Maud hung her head and looked conscious. 

The general eyed her sharply as he said : 

‘‘ Miss Maud, where is Master Laurence ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Maud, growing more bashful. 

‘*So you're caught, eh ?” said the general, ‘‘ And is 
Laurence caught, too ?” 

Maud gasped, and stared at the general, whose eyes 
twinkled, but whose face was otherwise unmoved. 

‘‘Rather a home question, isn’t it ?”” continued the vet- 
eran. ‘‘ Well, I won’t ask you to answer it, but will wait 
and see for myself. Tell Laurence to call around and see 
me, Anne. I always did like the boy.” And so the blun- 
dering old warrior took his departure, and Maud, falling 
upon his manners and appearance, tore them into tatters. 

‘‘He is half blind, too,” she concluded, with a side- 
glance at me. ‘Do you remember, mamma, how he came 
to see us once, to tell us of the splendid beauty he had met 
on Broadway, and she turned out to be one-eyed, painted 
up to that one eye, and fifty years old, besides ?”’ 

I took this blow meekly. At all eventa, I am not yet 
fifty years old. 

I now ventured to tell Miss Maud that I had called to 
ask her if she would favor me with a few sittings. I wish 
the B. C. could have seen the air with which she turned 
around on me, evidently scenting a hungry artist begging 
& commission. 

‘When I have my portrait painted, I think I shall em- 
poy a known artist.” 

I swallowed this for madame’s sake. 

‘‘But this isa fancy picture,” I said. ‘‘ You suggested 
the subject to me; I have sketched it out roughly, but I 
fear that I cannot go on without painting from yourself.” 

Miss Mand evidently felt slightly flattered. She assumed 
& more gracious expression. 

‘*Oh, if that is it—” she began. 

‘© You will come ?” 

‘*Yes. Howsoon do you want me ?” 

‘* As soon as you may find it convenient.” 

‘‘Then I will come in about half an hour.” 

When I went back to the studio, I found both the count 
and Mr. O’Neil there. They have been there a great deal, 
lately, as the B. C. says I did not object to this, until I 
found that they were inclined to say pretty things to me; 
and oh, what nuisances other men are, when you care for 
but one man in God’s whole creation !—when his presence 
can ‘‘ make sunshine in a shady place,’’ or, on the contrary, 
his absence blot out the sunlight from the fairest land- 
scape. However, I feel safe when the two are together ; 
they neutralize each other ; and they have also begun to 
look askant at each other, lately, which amuses the B. OC. 

‘‘They won’t be friends again until you have refused 
both of them,” she said tome. To which I replied : 

‘‘Now, B. C., could I hope to go any higher than a 
count?” 

‘*You will never marry for a tile, I am sure.” 

*‘ Just wait till a prince asks me !” 

They stationed themselves on either side of my easel, 
like the two supporters of a shield, and glared at each 
other across me, until I began to feel like Mr. Pickwick 
between the rival editors, The count thought I had caught 
the likeness admirably; O’Neil said it was a thousand times 
handsomer than Miss Maud Van Zandt. 

‘‘You are both right, I think,” said the B. O., coming 
down like oil upon the waters. But the waters refused to 
be calmed. 
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“TI think I have seen some one who looks like your 
Antony,” said the count, thoughtfully. 

‘*That Antony is evidently an original head,” said 
O’Neil, ‘I hate to see painters reproduce each other’s 
designs,” 

The count colored a little. 

‘I should never dream of accusing mademoiselle of 
adaptation. Mademoiselle has studied a model, and a liv- 
ing one. Is not that head painted from Monsieur Shirley's 
father ?”” 

‘‘It is painted from Monsieur Shirley himself. 
only anticipated the ravages of time.” 

‘* Mademoiselle, you have done admirably,” said the 
count, bowing. A Fregchman always bows when he com- 
pliments you. 

‘‘Are you art critic for any paper, D’Estaing ?” asked 
O’Neil, impertinently. 

Fortunately, at this juncture Miss Maud entered, evi- 
dently gotten up in an Oriental style, and to look as much 


I have 


like a modernized Cleopatra as possible, for she wore a 


profusion of heavy gold ornaments, a dull gold-colored 
silk, trimmed with ruby velvet, and had an ermine cloak 
over her arm. She swept into the room with consider- 


able majesty, giving me all her ‘‘ points” at once, in a 


focus. 
“TIT thought I would imitate you,” she said, ‘‘and dress 
to suit my accessories. 


my cloak.” 

The B. C. and I exchanged glances. 
in ermine ! 

** Don’t you think that will be rather warm for Egypt ?” 
asked O’Neil ; while the count rubbed his upper lip to 
conceal a spasmodic motion of his mustache. 

But Maud did not hear. Her eyes were on the dusky 
queen. 

‘*T had no idea—oh !” she said. 

‘* Mademoiselle was too modest,” said the count, trans- 
lating her thought, like the Frenchman that he is. 

‘*But don’t. you think that she has flattered me ?” asks 
Maud, bewitchingly, rolling her great eyes around to the 
count’s face. 

‘I may have slightly idealized you,” I said, hastening 
to the rescue of that rare goddess, Truth. 

‘Oh, Miss St. John,” said Maud, playfully, ‘if you 
were a gentleman artist, I would not allow you to say 
that you have idolized me !” 

I dropped my mahl-stick, and stooped to pick it up. 
O’Neil rushed to one of the paintings on the wall, and 
began to examine it attentively ; while the count stood 
quietly, with the preternaturally composed face that is 
only possible to » Frenchman on such an occasion. 


CHAPTER XVL — 
TWO STRINGS TO RAFE’S Bow.! 
From Rose-Marie’s Journal. 

PHILIPPE said to me, yesterday : 

‘Has the American asked you to marry him yet, Rose- 
Marie ?” 

I have been anxiously awaiting this question, for I knew 
that Philippe had remarked that Monsieur Shirley has 
absented himself from our society lately, though I have 
carefully concealed from him how much I feel this 
change. 

**No Philippe.” 

‘He will soon, I hope,” he continued, turning to me 
with that glitter in his eves which is always, with him, a 
Sigu of anger. 
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Philippe was black in the face. 
stantaneous, so frightful, that Iwas paralyzed with fear. 
I expected to see him fall to the floor in an apoplectic fit. 
When he began to recover his natural complexion, I trem- 
bled still for the results that such excessive agitation 


As Cleopatra was a queen, and ‘as 
queens always wear ermine in pictures, I’ve brought along 


Fancy Cleopatra 


WITCH. 


I shook my head., Philippe made a step toward me. 
**You have not dared——” 
‘*T have done nothing. He has betrothed himself to 


his cousin.” 


It is no exaggeration when I say that, for a moment, 
The change was so in- 


might bring tome. He will kill me, I thought—and I 
hastened to say : 

‘*Oh, Philippe ! it was no fault of mine, for—I—love— 
him !” 

And I wept, with the shame of my forced confession— 
with grief for my loss. 

‘*I believe you, because you weep—you ever give 
tears to a trifle. But how do you know that he has be- 
trothed himself to—his cousin ?” 

I related what I had seen. Philippe listened intently. 

‘¢They arc not married yet,” he said, when I had fin- 
ished. ‘*Not if you will it otherwise—and you love 
him.” 

‘* Philippe, I think this man will hold his word sacred. 
Words, you know, my brother, hold good in law.” 

Philippe began to walk up and down the room, evi- 
dently deep in thought; and, at last, pausing beside me, 
he said : 

‘I believe that you have done all in your power to for- 
ward my wishes. You are growing thin and pale, my 
sister,” he added, seating himself beside me; and, draw- 
ing me to him, he kissed my cheek. 

So inexpressibly grateful to me was this expression of sym- 
pathy from one so habitually cold, that I responded to it 
immediately by throwing my arms around his neck, and 
crying as heartily on his shoulder as I had ever done on the 
bosom of my mother. This kindness, and the hope of our 
future friendship, was so soothing, that I at last raised my 
head, with a heart lightened of half its load of wounded 
and mortified affection. 

‘* Rose-Marie,” said he, with his arm still around my 
waist, and his other hand caressing my head, ‘‘ you are 
undeniably the most beautiful and fascinating woman of 
my acquaintance. If I, your brother, look upon you with 
such eyes, the rest of the world—of Florence, I mean— 
must view you likewise ; therefore, it lies in your power, 
you who know all your sex’s deviltries—pardon the word, 
my sister, but ’tis very expressive—it lies in your power to 
win this Englishman to yourself, notwithstanding his 
promise to his cousin.” 

My heart went down like lead. This was the secret of 
Philippe’s kindness! This was the fruition of my hopes! 
I drew myself from his arms, but he held one of my hands 
in his iron-velvet clasp, and said: 

“Tf nothing else will do, let him see that you love him.” 

‘*T have done so, Philippe.” 

**Good heaven ! you did not tell him——” 

‘No, Philippe—I—I—only let him—see it—as you have 
just suggested.” 

‘*Then nothing is lost. He must prefer you to an un- 
formed schoolgirl, so prove yourself a good mother, and 
exert yourself for your daughter's sake.” 

With these significant words he left me. 

So Iam again in the toils, I called him a rock, but it 
is 9 rock that is not to shelter, but to crush me, My task 
is harder than Hannibal’s, for I must cut my way without 
vinegar, with the honey of sweet words and sweeter smiles ; 
and I shall be no hypocrite, for I love him! But what 
will become of my self-respect ? 
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From the Journal of Beatriz Ambcrside (pro tem.). 

CLEMENCE did not appear to be as much pleased with my 
success aS I had expected her to be. I remarked upon 
this coolness, and she replied that she did not suppose 
she was more selfish than other mortals, but she should 
like to know what was to become of her when I was 
Madame Shirley ? for it was evident that monsieur had no 
particular liking for herself. I felt inclined to reply that 
she could resume her former occupation of ‘living on her 
wits,” but I restrained myself, as I cannot afford to offend 
her yet. 

I should have supposed that madame would have told 
her brother what she saw from the window of the court, 
but there has been no threatening cloud in that quarter as 
yet. Ihave not seen Germont since. Madame is as calm 
and smiling as if I had not snatched her prey from her 
very teeth, and everything is as peaceful and as dull as 
possible, Iam beginning to long for a little danger. 

I wonder if anything could make monsieur’s blood run 
warm in his veins? I never saw so passionless a person. 
I begin to believe that his dastardly attempt to destroy 
my beauty was done in cold blood, instead of being the 
act of a man half crazed by grief. 

He has given me a magnificent betrothal-ring, he kisses 
me when he bids me good-night and good-morning, he is 
always bringing me bon-bons and dainties, as if I were a 
little girl, and he also sees that I have everything I can 
possibly wish for; but that is all. Ah! if I only dared to 
be myself again—-the Amber Witch — wouldn’t I bring 
milord to his knees, make his eyes follow my every motion, 
his cheek flush and pale at my glance! But Ido not dare 
to try it, for I might fail. I sometimes think that he had 
but one strong feeling—love for his brother—and that 
when’ he lost him the thermometer of his blood fell to 
zero, and has staid there ever since. He has given me one 
sitisfaction, however. He has told me that, being still 
more particular about his wife than his cousin, he would 
rather I should not visit Rafe’s studio. This prohibition 
will bring me the pleasure of disobeying him, and, per- 
haps, put him into a passion when my disobedience is 
found out. I should like to see him inarage. If I could 
only once break the barriers of his coldness in any way, he 
might find it difficult to freeze over again. If he thinks 
that he can make my pulses beat to his even measure, he 
will find himself mistaken, when I am once Madame 
Shirley ; until then, I hope I may keep within bounds, 
But give up Rafe I will not. Is is only in her studio 
that I breathe air that does not choke me. It is strange 
how she fascinates me! and she is as much of an icicle in 
her way as Monsieur Shirley is in his, and she is not only 
indifferent to me, but to the men as well. But her very 
carelessness secms to attract them the more, and I am sure 
that D'Estaing and O'Neil are both épris with her; al- 
though Mand Van Zandt really fancies them her especial 
victims. She is painting Maud as Cleopatra Why? I 
wonder | 

When I was going up to the studio to-day—TI have been 
twice since Monsieur Shirley forbade it—I felt sure he was 
following me, and evaded him by making quite a detour ; 
and, finding the door of the studio open, slipped in and 
hid behind some of tho hangings, expecting him to follow 
me every instant. Ina few moments I heard a man come 
in. That is he, I thought; but, peering between a divis- 
ion in the folds, I saw D’Estaing, looking so flushed and 
agitated that I divined his errand at once, and concluded 
that I had better not make it of no effect by presenting 
myself. 

Rafe appeared, greeted him composedly, and begged 
him to excuse her, if she continued her work, as she was 
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somewhat hurried ; and then she moved her easel into a 
better light, and, with her palette on her thumb, began to 
make an infinite variety of quick, light strokes, while the 
count stood by her side, alternatzly pulling the ends of 
his mustache and nervously turning his hat between his 
two thumbs. | 

Rafe, with her gray blouse belted around her slight 
waist, her short blue skirt, which gave to view two of the 
prettiest little feet imaginable, and a scarlet cap on her 
brown, curling hair, looked very picturesque ; and so the 
count seemed to think, for his black eyes sparkled as he 
looked at her, and he said something to her in a very low 
tone. Rafe lnaughed—she had a merry, ringing laugh— 
and shook her head, the scarlet tassel of her cap dancing 
on her brown curls, The count spoke again, and she 
turned her head and looked at him, as if surprised. As I 
could hear nothing that was said, for he spoke in a very 
low tone—probably fearing the B. C.’s presence in some 
remote corner—and used a great deal of gesture, it was as 
good as a pantomime to me. 

The count continued to speak, and I saw Rafe begin to 
retreat from him, almost imperceptibly, until she found 
herself impeded by a great carved chair. She then said a 
few words, in a tone inaudible to me, and returning to her 
easel, began to paint industriously. 

The count moved toward her again, ‘and spoke, evidently 
in great agitation. She inclined her head, but did not 
look at him, and, taking his hat, he went hastily toward 
the door, turned, bowed deeply to her—she never took her 
eyes from her work—and went out. 

As the door closed, she shrugged her shoulders and 
stepped back from her easel, to study the effect of the last 
few touches on Antony’s armor. As she did so, the door 
opened, and O'Neil came in. Rafe looked around, and, 
nodding pleasantly, returned to the tusk of brightening 
up Antony’s armor. 

She had some old Roman armor from which to copy, 
and this was raised on a wooden frame. Behind it O'Neil 
stationed himself, looking over it at her, and remarking 
that he thought it would just fit him. 

‘“ Why didn’t you paint me as Antony? Miss Maud says 
he is Monsieur Shirley to the life, and you can’t think how 
pleased she is.” 

‘*Would you like to play Antony to Miss Maud’s Cleo- 
patra ?” asked Rafe, making the armor so brilliant, just 
over the region of Antony’s heart, that it seemed as if it 
were to be typical of the flames the Egyptian was to kindle 
in that organ. . 

‘*T would play Antony to your Cleopatra.” 

Rafe shook her head. 

‘‘T am not in the least like Cleopatra.” 

‘My idea of Cleopatra is, that she was a lively little 
thing, who used to tease Antony, and then run away from 
him.”’ 

‘“*A mere romp? No, indeed! She was no Zenobia, but 
she was lithe and slender as the serpents of her own Nile, 
with her moods as many-hued as their glittering mail, her 
auger as quick to strike, her words as venomous, her wind- 
ing arms as fatal as their graceful coils.” 

‘* But that isn’t Miss Maud !” 

‘Not at all. My Cleopatra is Miss Maud Van Zandt, 
not Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, It is an idea, not an inspir- 
ation.” 

‘What have you been doing to D’Estaing, Miss Rafe ? 
I met him coming from here just now, and he looked ss 
if he had seen a ghost.” 

‘‘IT have never seen a ghost,” said Rafe, bending over 
her palette. 

** I] suppose it would be impertinent for me to guess tl.e 
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cause of his looking so ill ; but that very fact has encour- 
aged me to——” 

“*B. C.1” said Rafe, ‘‘ please come here. I want your 
opinion of Cleopatra’s arms.” 

The B. ©. presented herself with her usual neat, unob- 
trusive manner of ‘“‘ coming upon the scene ’’— for all this 
seemed to me like a comedy that was being enacted for my 
especial benefit. Her presence seemed not in the slight- 
est degree to disconcert O’Neil, who joined in the discus- 
sion of the merits and demerits of foreshortening in gen- 
eral, and in particular of this slender and exquisitely 
shaped member—not in the least like Maud Van Zandt’s 
angular arms—that rested, a blaze of jewels, on Char- 
mian’s shoulder. 

‘‘Now, Miss B. ©O., give me your advice, please, like 
the dear, good soul you look to be,” began O’Neil. 

‘¢ Excuse me for interrupting you,” said Rafe, ‘‘ but I 
want to ask both cf you what color you would advise for 
Charmian’s drapery ? It ought to be a contrast, and yet 
to blend advantageously.” 

‘‘Miss Rafe, your Cleopatra is very much like Miss 
Mand Van Zandt. She is continually interposing herself 
between us.” 

‘¢T am much inolined to white myself,” continued Rafe, 
without appearing to have heard O’Neil’s remark—“‘ white, 
with an Egyptian border of gold and dead-silver. It will 
tone down Cleopatra’s many-colored splendor.” 

‘¢ Yes; that will do, I think,” said the B. OC. 

‘* Now that is disposed of,’ said O’Neil, ‘‘let us return, 
not to our muttons, but to our dear little lamb.” 

‘‘But I am not decided about the white,” said Rafe. 
‘‘ Perhaps a neutral tint—what do you think, Mr. O’Neil ?” 

“‘Don't talk of neutral tints! My thoughts are all 
rose-colored this morning. I am in love, and I hope that 
my love——” 

‘‘And I am only thinking of work,” said Rafe. ‘If 
the B. C. has time to receive your confidences, you might 
retire with her to another part of the room.” 

‘“‘T am answered,” said O’Neil, his face grown ludi- 
crously long. ‘I had fancied—I had hoped——” 

‘“‘B. ©. do give me a suggestion about Charmian’s 
drapery,” said Rafe, impatiently. : 

‘‘Make it green,” said O’Neil. ‘‘ That is the color of 
disappointment, I believe. Good-morning, ladies.’ 

As the door closed behind him, the B. O. looked at 
Rafe quizzically. 

“Two in one morning !”’ 

‘‘It is very disagreeable, is it not? Of course, now, 
I’ve lost their friendship. "What bores lovers are !” 

‘‘ When they’re not the right one,” said the B. O., sen- 
tentiously. 

A knock on the door followed her words. 

‘‘Perhaps this is the right one,” laughed Rafe, as she 
opened the door. But it was Laurence, who stepped in 
across the threshold and stood there, looking very tall 
and very unpleasant. 

‘¢ Miss Amberside is not here ?” he asked. 

His tone was by no means conciliating, scarcely polite. 
I did not wonder that Rafe’s head took a saucy, sideward 
poise, and her face a certain devil-may-care expression, as 
she answered, curtly: 

‘* She is not.” 

Laurence looked around him, suspiciously. 
ored slightly. 

‘‘ Perhaps you would like to see for yourself, Mr. Shir- 
ley ? My paint-pots are all open to your inspection. Here 
is a jar, where we keep our odds and ends; she is certainly 
not in that!” 

‘* My dear !’’ said the B, O, 


Rafe col- 
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‘* May I ask you ’—turning markedly to the B. C.—‘‘has 
Miss Amberside been here lately ?”’ 
‘‘ Beatrix” — emphatically—‘‘ was here yesterday morn- 


‘| ing,” said Rafe. 


How black Laurence looked ! 

‘* Indeed !—and I had forbidden her to come !” 

‘*Oh,” said Rafe, ‘‘you needn't ; she doesn’t annoy us 
in the least |” 

I almost laughed aloud. Monsieur Shirley’s face was a 
study. 

‘But she annoys me,” he said. ‘‘ Will you tell her so, if 
she comes again ?”’ 

‘‘I do not fancy she will come again,” said Rafe, her 
elegant little head held very erect. -‘“‘You may tell her, 
from me, that we do not wish to see her again. We are 
quite particular as to the visitors to our studio.” 

‘“‘I will give your message; I hope it will have the de- 
sired effect,’”’ said Monsieur Shirley, looking with some- 
thing like admiration at the pale face and blazing eyes that 
confronted him. ‘‘ Perhaps you will forgive me my desire 
that my cousin should keep more within her own sphere, 
when I tell you that she is to be my wife.” 

Rafe burst out laughing. 

‘In that case, you will need my forgiveness,” she said. 
‘‘Mr, Shirley, I wish you a very good-morning.” 

While she was bowing Laurence out of the room, I 
slipped along behind the hangings to another door in the 
rear of the room, and was down-stairs, ready to meet my 
accuser when he should present himself. And all the 
time these strange and incomprehensible words were ring- 
ing in my ears, ‘‘In that case, you will need my forgive- 
ness.”” Had they any other than a simply sarcastic mean- 
ing? Impossible! If they had had the meaning my fears 
would give them, the girl would have spoken out then, 
when his insulting prohibition was first made known to 
her. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN THE CHURCH OF THE ANNUNZIATA,. 


) ONSIEUR SHIRLEY has not even 

‘spoken Rafe’s name since that mem- 
orable morning when she laughed in 
his face. I am sure that he was satis- 
fied that she would keep her word 
with regard to me, but I have not seen 
her since, until this morning, when I 
met her under rather peculiar circum- 
stances, 

One peculiarity of Florence is, that 
no lady, be she a native or a foreign- 
er, pretty or plain, can walk in the 
streets without being exposed to a 
v comical kind of insult, that her ap- 
pearance on fool is supposed to warrant. She finds her- 
self closely followed, deliberately stared at, and her per- 
sonal appearance freely commented upon, and always 
aluud, by the gentlemen whom she may meet; while the 
peasantry put their faces into hers, make a mock kiss, 
call her ‘‘ Cara! cara !’’ or cry something that is equivalent 
to ‘‘boo |’ in herear. The streets are so ubominable, that 
they seem only intended fcr carriages or beggars, and it is 
very seldom that a lady, unless a foreigner, and inexperi- 
enced, ventures to attempt a promenade. 

Rafe came home from her first walk, altogether furious. 
She had walked from one of the galleries, in which she was 
studying a painting, and had been followed by a young 
Florentine, who, being possessed of a few words of Eng- 
lish, danced around her, first on one side,and then on the 
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other, saying ‘‘Very good,” ‘‘Very much pretty,” ‘I 
like,” ‘* You handsome,” etc. He continued this persecu- 
tion until she reached her own door, when, as she was 
about to enter, he, being in front of her, and dancing back- 
ward as she approached, fell over a donkey, and sprawled 
ignominiously in the mud, while she fled up the staircase. 

‘It is necessary, in the pursuit of my profession, that 
I should walk sometimes,” said Rafe, after relating this 
incident to the B. O. and myself, ‘‘and walk I will.” 

‘*But you will always be exposed to something of this 
kind,” urged the B. C. 

‘‘But I will not endure it.”’ 

** You will have to, or ride.” 

‘* You will see.” 

And now, to-day, I did see! for, driving out with Mon- 
sieur Shirley, who dutifully gives me a daily airing, as we 
turned the corner of the street we saw Rafe walking down 
it, not by any means hurrying herself, but proceeding very 
deliberately, with her hat cocked rather pertly over her 
straight little nose, and her arms folded in a waterproof- 
cloak, in a very cavalier manner. If she saw us, I do not 
know, for there sprang from an angle of a neighboring 
palace the very Florentine of whose impertinence she had 
complained, for I recognized her description of his unusu- 
ally long hair and scarlet necktie. 

‘‘ Laurence,” I said, ‘‘do you see ?” 

At this instant she flung off her waterproof cloak, and 
showed herself completely dressed in man’s apparel, and, 
whirling a light cane around her head, switched her tor- 
mentor across the face. He threw up his arm with a 
species of howl, cowered, and upon seeing her again raise 
her cane, took to his heels. 

Rafe was looking after him, and laughing, when I heard 
a hearty man’s voice cry, ‘“‘Bravo!” in unmistakably 
foreign accents, and a carriage passed ours, having in it 
Mrs. Van Zandt, her two daughters, and ao gray-haired, 
military-looking personage. The flush of victory on Rafe’s 
face changed to a blush of confusion, and picking up her 
cloak, she huddled it around her as quickly as she could. 

‘‘ Why, goodness gracious! it’s Miss St. John!” said 
Mrs. Van Zandt. 

‘‘Is it a woman? Miss St. John ?” said the military 
gentleman, and he ordered the carriage to stop. ‘‘ My 
dear young lady, what could have induced you to take 
such a step ?” he asked. 

‘*To free myself from insult,” said Rafe, and raising 
her head at the close of her sentence, she showed that her 
beautifal eyes were full of tears, 

‘‘T should think ’twould aéraci insult,” said Maud, 
tossing her head, and viewing the offender from the cor- 
ners of her virtuously averted eyes. 

‘¢Oh, no!’ said Rafe. ‘‘He—ha, ha, ha!—he thought 
I was a man /” 

*‘ Ho, ho, ho!’ chorused the military personage. 
‘‘Well, you certainly are about his size. But you must 
not walk through the streets as you are, any more. If 
you will tell me where you live, I will carry you home.” 

‘‘ Really, general——” began Mrs. Van Zandt, but the 
general would not hear. 

“ You are Miss St. John ?” he said. 
married to a lady of your name.” 

Rafe gave a glad little cry. 

‘*'You are General Lyon ?” she said. 

Then Laurence and I drove by them. 


**I was once to be 


From Rose-Marie’s Journal. 


So rar I have had no opportunity to test the strength of 
' the chain that binds my American to his cousin and be- 


trothed, for she now wears his ring. He takes every ooca- 
sion to pass me by with unseeing eyes. What he has said 
or done to Philippe, I know not, but his eyes look like 
blue steel when Monsieur Shirley’s name is mentioned. 

Madame Van Zandt and.her daughters have courted my 
society much, lately. I respond, because by doing so I 
gain the chance to see that dear and charming Rafe, and 
also La Santa Giovanna, who has, to my eyes, grown to 
look quite lovely of late. There is also a General Lyon 
there, who is not unlike the royal beast in his own person, 
having a most manful roar, and a pair of great brown 
eyes, full of bonhomie; and yet with the power of look- 
ing savage at will 

Miss Beatrix is but little seen since her engagement, but 
miladi I have frequently met in the Van Zandt salon. 
Her toilettes are wonderful, and I fancy that she makes 
great eyes af Monsieur le General, who has pronounced 
her ‘‘ stunning.” 

Monsieur Shirley, miladi and Miss Beatrix are all going to 
leave Florence for Venice for a season. Rafe tells me that 
the B. OC. and she are going there also. She asks me if I 
shall not be one of the pilgrims, and I blush, for I know 
that where the American goes Philippe will be sure to 
oblige me to follow. Rafe has told mea little secret. She 
says that the general is an old lover of the Santa, and they 
are now betrothed, but do not wish it to be made common 
talk of. 

* & % + *% + 

Christmas Eve. I have been to the midnight Mass at 
the Church of the Annunciation. I did not wish to go to- 
night, for I shrank from the crowd, the heat, the intoler- 
able odors ; but Philippe insisted, he who is usually far 
from being devout. The smoke of the incense rolled 
around and above us in such clouds that I could catch 
only an occasional glimpse of the scarlet and gold of the 
priests’ garments, showing like lightning through a thun- 
der-cloud. I kneeled, and listened to the solemn and 
beautiful music that promised peace on earth, good-will to 
men. The music was familiar to me, only too familiar ; so 
was the church, and it seemed as if this were the very spot 
upon which I had kneeled years before. A voice, unheard 
for years, seemed to join in the solemn chant, and its sil- 
very tenor rose above the pulsing waves of sound; the 
‘* Maria! Maria!” appeared to be less addressed to the 
Virgin than an imploring cal] upon my name. 

Under the force of these recollections my forehead sank 
on the stone pavement, which was wet with my tears—my 
unavailing tears! and then I felt a hand laid over and 
clasped upon the two cold hands which were clinched 
above my head, as, like the Psalmist, I bowed myself 
down in the bitterness of my soul. I thought, and I 
must have been mad to think so, that it was a hand I shall 
never touch on earth again ; and, shuddering at its con- 
tact, I felt a folded paper slide from its fingers into my 
palm. I raised myself instantly, and saw on one side of 
me the American, standing apparently absorbed in the 
sight of the high altar, and on the other a fat devotee, 
who was telling her beads in evident abstraction from all 
worldly thoughts. Behind me was a pretty, demure 
young girl, and in front of me an old man under the care 
of his daughter, a severe-looking woman. 

While I was still looking around me, Madame Van 
Zandt said : 

‘<We are going home, now.”’ 

Monsieur Shirley offered me his arm, as if under a pro- 
test, and we pushed and jostled through the pushing, 
jostling crowd, until we found our way to the fresh air 
and our carriage. 

When we reached the palazzo, Philippe was waiting to 
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fand me from the carriage and to lend me the aid of his 
arm in the ascent of the long staircase. Iam sure that 
every one thinks him a very attentive brother ; and he is 
ns attentive as the executioner who assists to disrobe hie 
victim, that there may be no impediment to the blow. 

We had reached our sitting-room, and before I had time 
to sit down, Philippe said: 

‘* Come, let us read the little note you received to-night, 
my sister !” 

Is the man a demon ? 

I turned up the flame of the lamp, and read the super- 
scription. 

‘‘This note is addressed to me, Philippe.” 

‘Tt is all one. We have no secrets from each other, as 
yon very well know.” 

I do indeed know it—and I opened the note and read 
it aloud, Philippe standing behind me and looking over 
my shoulder, that I might omit nothing. 


r 


‘‘T trust that madame has not fcrgotten to keep a place in her 
memory for the stranger who was introduced to her by the Baron 
Thibault-Delassy. If madame has done him the honor to remem- 
ber him, will she also be pleased to permit him to visit her as a 
friend ? he having it in his power to produce credentials that will 

sati-fy her of his qualifications for such an enviable position. 

“A note placed on the altar of the first chapel to the right, as 
you enter from the vestibule of the Annunziata, will reach 

“‘ GUIDO.” 

‘‘Tt is the stranger with whom you danced at the French 
Ambassador’s ball, and the same who enactéd the guide up 
Vesuvius, and the winner at the Neapolitan races,” said 
Philippe. ‘*You may receive him, my sister.”’, 

I understood Philippe’s thought. 

‘“Do we stay here ?” I asked, and I felt myself blush as 
I asked it. 

‘‘Tell him we are going to Venice. Write the note, 
and I will see that it reaches its destination. He is in pur- 
suit of the English lily, and wishes to pluck it by your 
hand. You, who love, should be willing to aid all lovers.” 

‘* Philippe !”” 

‘¢You would ask for pen and paper, Rose-Marie ? Here 
they are. Now write.” 

( To be continued.) 


A LOVE-CURL. 


Waat was I worth ? I cannot say ; I never valued my- 
self. Some one else did, though, for I used to dance with 
every toss of the coquettish little head, and knew I was the 
brightest, sunniest of all the sunny curls clustering round 
the well-shaped brow. 

‘‘ Really,” she used to say to me, as she looked with 
roguish eyes into the mirror, ‘‘you are the most obstinate 
twist of a curl that ever I knew.” 

And so I was. Why should not I peep into the langh- 
ingeyes? Why should I be hidden? I knew that I had 
a golden brightness which none of the others possessed. 
Why not show it? Besides, ‘‘some one” used to say that 
T ceive all the character there was in the appearance of the 
wicked little head. That was saying a great deal for me, 
beeanse every one knew—at least, all my cnrl-mates did 
—that Cousin Reggy had loved our “Birdie” since she 
was as hich as the table. He had no curls—not he; 
but straight, limp hair, ever falling over the large, earnest 
eves, -° 

* Don’t look so earnest,” Birdie once said ; ‘‘I kate you 
when you look so.”’ 

‘¢Who ean help looking ‘so* at an erratic little creatur> 
like you?” he answered, calmly, while the earnest lool 
deepened, 
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‘Anything but that,” she returned, petulantly, and he 
turned away with a sigh. 

‘Only a light-hearted child,” I heard him murmur one 
day ; “she will be a noble, earnest woman one day.” 

But do you think earnestness ever troubled her butterfly 
brain? Certainly not. She should say and do exactly 
what she pleased, in spite of Reg and his earnest looks, 
Besides, Reg was rather jealous. She could not help others 
loving her; she must be kind to them. Many an honest 
heart told itself ‘‘She does love me,”’ while the piquant head 
would nod to me in the little mirror, ‘‘He thinks I care for 
him. Poor fool!’ And five minutes afterward I would 
kiss the brow of a tranquil sleeper. 

The little mite would not willingly have hurt a mouse. 
A woman’s cruelty! The wound is bound so lovingly and 
tenderly that it is forgotten, lost in admiration of the art 
that hurts and heals with the same breath. 

‘‘Regey, I am going to try my new habit to-day. 
Young Percival asked me to ride with him.” 

‘‘Is Maud going with you?” he asked, looking up 
quickly from his writing. 

‘‘No, Iam going alone. I sball gallop away until he is 
quite out of patience, then draw rein, and dilate upon the 
scenery in quiet, drawing-room tones,” 

Do not ride alone with that fellow, dear.” / 

He rose and came to her side. 

‘‘ What does it matter, old Grundy ? Let me have my 
fun while I am young.” 

‘‘Not at the expense of seeming what vou are not. Do 
not get your name coupled with Percival’s. Ask Maud to 
go with you.” 

Maud was mother as well as sister to him. 

‘* You can come, if you like.” 

She shook me wickedly off her brow. 

‘‘T cannot spare the time,” he said, quietly, as he sat 
down to his writing again. 

He sighed. He knewas well asI did that she would ride 
alone with Percival, enjoy it thoroughly, come back to 
himself and spend the evening in fascinating him with her 
talk and laughing eyes. 

Birdie enjoyed her ride. So did young Percival his. 
She went to the piano after dinner and sang to Reginald 
all the songs that he loved best, did not mention Percival’s 
name, then went to bed and dreamt that she was engaged 
to him, and that Reg would not help her to break it off. 

That Reginald had a tired, weary look that Summer. 
He had been working hard, and was making rapid strides 
in his profession. 

‘* You look quite old,” Maud said to him one morning 
at breakfast ; ‘‘ you want rest.” 

* Right, aa seeur, 1 do want rest.” 

He looked at the restless head I scat opposite, and 
the face which did not look old. 

That afternoon we were in the einige Neuee I played 
with the tiny breeze that danced throngh the honeysuckle 
over the glossy head, while the large straw hat flapped 
lazily, aud the leaves of Tennyson rustled at ‘‘Maud” 
through the sunshine. Two large tears fell slowly, and 
before they reached the page a hand was gently placed 
over the soft eyes. 

‘* Keep your tears for some one else,” said Reginald, 

‘‘Tt seems so real. Poor Maud ?” 

‘‘That name reminds me. Our Maud has had visitors. 
Some one wished to congratulate you. Birdie,” he spoke 
earnestly, ‘‘why get your name handed about so ?” 

‘*Oh, do not scold, People will talk.” , 

‘Why give them cause to ?” 


‘Why cannot I flirt as I like ? No one imaginesI mean 
enything by it,” ici 


—~ 
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The old earnestness that worried her. But how hand- 
s me he looked ! . 

The breeze danced on joyously, and the hat rose and fell 
beneath its touch, while Reginald told an old, old story, 
which it would not interest anyone to hear. He told it 
well, and if I had been allowed a voice in the matter— 
well, I should not ba lying in the old pocketbook ; and 
Birdie——-But we were powerless, and could only look on 
silently and grieve. 

That evening Reginald had an engagement, and Birdie 
a headache. I tossed with the restless head all that night, 
and lay quietly upon the quiet one nearly all the morn- 
ing. Maud told us that Reg had been obliged to return 
to London suddenly, and Birdie made nocomment. Only 
the face I saw in the mirror was very pale, and the eyes 
fall of pain. | 

‘What nonsense!” she said; ‘‘I never cared for him. 
Poor fellow !” | 

Time passed away. Birdie grew quietand pale. France 
was going to war with Germany. The papers were full 
of it. . . 

Birdie,” said Maud, looking up from the letter which 
I knew was from him, ‘Reg is going to use his healing 
powers among the wounded. What do you think of it?” 

But she never heard, for Tennyson had never caused a 
shower like that. 

And we were out in the old summer-house while Maud 
pondered, and the tea and toast grew cold. Birdie buried 
mo in the honeysuckle while she wept for Reg and herself— 
where she had wept for ‘‘ Maud,” and he had told her of the 
love which had grown with his growth. 

He came down for one day to say ‘‘Good-by.” She 
looked pale, but how could he doubt the truth of her im- 
petuous words, or guess that she grieved to lose him ? 

‘‘ Just for old friendship’s sake,” he pleaded, raising me 
gontly in one hand, while the other held the bright scissors. 
It was cruel to take me from her, but love is always cruel 
to some one; it cannot help itself. 

When he was really gone, Birdie often read ‘‘ Maud” 
avain in the old summer-house ; and would dream among 
the leaves and flowers that she heard the rattle of the mus- 
ketry and the clashing of the swords; that she was a sol- 
dier’s bride, whose love was the strength of the hero she 
followed to his final fight upon a foreign field ; or, that she 
was with Reg among the wounded. 

Among the wounded there toil the brave, patient men 
who give their lives—for what ? To satisfy, sometimes 
caprice, sometimes ambition, and neither ever are sat- 
isfied. 

With a cheery word and pleasant smile for each, Regi- 
naid used his skill among them. Many a weeping wife 
would have called her bonnie, langhing children fatherless, 
Tout for the “*Mcdicin PAnglais” with the limp hair and 
earnest eyes. And I? Iwas with him everywhere—on 
the battle-field, in the tent, and beside the pale, suffering 
faces, the long row of which constituted a hospital. When 
the quiet stars peeped in upon his sleeping face, and Birdie's 
laughing eyes looked from dreamland into his, I heaved 
with the heaving of tke broad, strong breast, and felt the 
brave, true heart beat beneath me. 

One day, when the grapeshot fell thick and fast, and the 
heavy shells burst with death in every svlint, he bent over 
a poor fellow whose life-blood ebbed fast and silently. In 
vain he stanched the wound, too deep for aught but 
death to heal. ‘Mes enfants, mes enfants |” With his 
last thought for his babes, he yielded his life to the Giver 
of it, As Reginald turned with a mist over his earnest 
cyes, a bullet pierced me on its way into his chest, and he 
staggered forward, 


For twenty-four hours I rose and fell upon the breast of 
the dying man. Early one morning he used his feeble 
strength to place me from the little locket into his pocket- 
book, and scrawl ‘“ Reg to Birdie” on the page which held 
me, The pencil-marks were faint, but she would make 
them out ‘for old friendship’s sake,” he murmured. He 
wrote the address underneath, and placed me in the hands 
of his medical comrade. 

That evening, when the little pocketbook was opened to 
note the address, I saw the limp hair lying off the calm, 
white brow, and the earnest eyes covered by their marble 
lids. There was no pain about the placid mouth, and he 
looked very handsome, although it was the still, pale beauty 
of death upon his face. 

Many years have passed since then, and I often hear, 
‘*Why do you not marry, Birdie?’ But ‘‘ Birdie” only 
smiles—the smile of one who has learnt to suffer and ba 
strong. 

I stone know how often the soft eyes look upon those 
feeble, straggling letters, ‘‘ Reg to Birdie,” for I lie near 
them. If she loves me, it is not because I belonged to her, 
but that I was with him in battle-field and tent, beating 
against the strong, true heart that never knew she loved 
him dearer than herself, 

‘She will be a noble, earnest woman one day,” he said. 
There is a school in which many seemingly selfish, frivol- 
ous creatures become so—the school of suffering. She is 
noble—noble in unselfishness, in love for others, in tender- 
ness for sorrow and sympathy with suffering ; noble in not 
permitting her life-sorrow and mistake to mar the happi- 
ness of those around her; earnest in giving the word of 
advice just where it is needed, and the warning truth be- 
fore it is toolate. And noyoung friend is ever vexed when 
Birdie scolds. She was not true to herself, but perchance 
the timely word of love may spare others the pain which 
has been hers, | 
_ So Tlie quietly in my nook, and when I hear folks talk 
of ‘‘selfish, narrow-minded old maids,” I wish I could make 
them a speech upon the subject ; but then, you see, I can’t, 
for I am only an old, faded Love-cuRL. 


THE FRENCH CROWN JEWELS. 


A FEW days before the French Parliamentary vacation 
commenced, M. Turquet, Under-Secretary for Fine Arts, 
presented a Bill, in the name of the Ministry of Fine Arts, 
providing for the partial alienation of the Crown diamonds. 
Nothing was done in the matter before the Chambers sep- 
arated, owing to the shortness of the time at disposal, but 
it is stated that the proposal will be vigorously pushed 
forward at tho opening of next session. The following 
details on the subject are given in the Galignani: 

The gems may be divided into two classes, those pos- 
sessing merely an intrinsic value, and those which, in 
addition, have an artistic value, The proposal deals with 
the former alone, estimated to be worth between seven and 
eight millions of francs, and with the proceeds of their 
eale it is intended to form a fund to be applied to the pur- 
chase, from time to time, of important works of art for 
the National Museums. At present, no such fund exists, 
the only approach to it being an annual grant by the 
Chambers of 250,000 francs, to be employed in effecting 
the purchases to which we have referred, and it has been 
found that opportunities for acquiring valuable works of 
art have been lost by the inadequacy of the amount allowed 
for the purpose. Instances in point are afforded in the 
eases of the Luini frescoes and the Firmin-Didot library, 
when no purchase of importance could be effected for the 
State from the insufficient means available, 
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taste for the sphere of life into which I was born, and 
gladly ‘escaped it. After five years’ residence with my 


I was a born musician, When I was a child of two, I | uncle, I seemed always to have lived in Philadelphia. 


would spend hours softly touching the piano-keys, and 
listening with exquisite delight to the sounds. More, I 


had a beautiful voice—so beautiful, that when I sang 


lullabys to my dolls, strangers would stop at the door in 
passing. 

I was a fisherman’s daughter. 

I grew up healthy and free, and my voice became 
stronger and 
sweeter. When 
I was sixteen, 
my uncle took 
me to Phila- 
delphia, and 
commenced 
my musical 
education. 

I loved re- 
finement and 
art; I was 
pretty; and 
soon they 
adopted me. 
All that sym- 
pathy, encour- 
agement and 
education 
could do for 
me became 
mine. My 
uncle Archi- 
bald was very 
proud of my 
voice, and de- 
termined that 
it should reach 
its full com- 
pass. 

‘*You have 
a bird in your 
throat which 
can win you > 
both fame and 
gold, Gabri- 
elle,” he used 
to say. 

Not that he 
had any defi- 
nite plans for 
me. It was 
enough for 
him to sit and 
listen while I 
played and 
sang in the 
twilight—to have the crowded room suddenly hush when 
my voice took up the song. He took the most exquisite 
pleasure and pride in my successes, 

When I was eighteen, he gave me a reception, at which 
people of high rank and talent paid me so many compli- 
ments that I could not but believe in my own powers, 

I had not naturally much confidence in myself, and it 
always required a considerable effort to play or sing before 
strangers. I always made it, however, when Uncle Archi- 
bald wished. I realized that I owed it to him that I was 
a well-educated, accomplished young lady, instead of an 
. ignorant girl, living obscurely and humbly. I had no 
' Vol. X., No. 6.—46. 
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THE SINGER’S STORY.—‘‘ THROWING BACK MY VAIL, I PUT THE CHILDREN BEFORE ME, AND 
BEGAN TO SING.”’ 


One evening when I had been singing to him, he said: 

‘*Gabrielle, I am going to send you abroad.” 

I turned, and saw that he was in earnest. 

‘* When ?” 

‘‘In a few weeks—as soon as you can be ready.” 

‘* How ?” 

‘*In care of your pastor’s family, who will start this 
Spring. But 
you will not 
go solely for 
sight - seeing ; 
you go to 
study. Your 
musical edu- 
cation can be 
finished only 

' in Paris.” 

I was pleased 
at the thought. 
of going 
abroad, al- 
though I did 
not much en- 
joy the com- 
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was aged, cold 
-and formal. 
His wife and 
daughters. 
were also very 
dignified and 
precise. Bat 
this was the 
arrangement 
my uncle had 
made for me,-. 
and I found 
no fault with 
it, for I knew, 
if not con- 
genial, the 
Sunderlands — 
would keep 
me strictly to . 
my lessons. 
and practice. 
In a month 
| _we set sail, 

I spent two 
Winters in 
close study in 
Paris. Tho 
remainder of 
the two years I traveled with my friends. Of all lands, 
I loved Italy the most dearly. The golden-blue skies, 
the landscapes, the people, the songs, all gave me the 
most exquisite pleasure, and I vowed never to forget this 
land of beauty. I felt that I owed it a debt of gratitude 
for all I had enjoyed there. 

We had returned to Paris, where I was finishing a 
course of lessons, when there came a startling letter from 
my uncle. I was recalled home. He had failed in busi- 
ness 

I crossed on the steamer alone, and hurriedly sought my 
uncle’s house. Closed shutters, silence, darkness, : 
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I hurriedly questioned the servant. Her master was 
very il. 

Worn out with striving and disappointment, my good 
Uncle Archibald lay in a darkened chamber—a shadow of 
his former self, ‘Though this disaster in business had 
been feared for a year, ho had kept me at my studies and 
pleasures ebroad, and never let me know the trouble he 
was in. 

‘*And are you & poor man now, Uncle Archibald ?” 

**T shall be, as soon as my house is sold.” 

I bent and kissed the forehead of this noble and kind 
old man, who had been my greatest earthly benefactor, 
vowing that his home should never be sold. While he had 
wealth he had given it freely unto me. Now that he had 
it not, I would restore it to him ! 

Yes, I would commence public life as a singer ; though, 
as I have said, constitutionally timid, shrinking from what- 
ever made me conspicuous, I promptly decided upon this 
course of life, 

For the first time delighting in my powers, I hastily 
‘sought the leader of a superior opera troupe and offered 
my services, 

He was much pleased. He knew me well, having heard 
‘me sing several times at my uncle’s house, and he had re- 
peatedly advised me to sing in public. 

‘* But you would need more courage, more confidence. 
It would greatly aid your success,” he used to say. 

Now, on my application, enthusiastically in earnest and 
quite forgetful of self, I must have appeared differently, 
for he said : 

‘‘So you begin to understand yourself—to appreciate 
,our powers. That is good. I shall have great delight in 
_ ringing you out.” 

I had a few weeks of preparation, which were, however, 
sufficient. 

*«Don’t hurt your health by too close study ; that will 
weaken your voice and spoil everything,” said my friend. 
**'You must take a long, brisk walk daily.” 

In compliance with this advice, I daily threaded the 
public streets with a free, light step. In all my life I had 
sever been so happy and courageous. I seemed upheld 
on wings. I knew I should succeed in my undertaking, 
of which my uncle as yet knew nothing. His sad, patient 
face had a fascination for me, feasting as I was on the 
thought of how glad and hopeful I would soon make it 
appear. 

I was passing rapidly along a crowded squaro, one 
morning, when a hand touched my arm. It was that of 
one of two beggar children—Italiana, 

A thrill went through me as I looked into the girl’s 
soft, dark eyes, and heard her lisp her petition in softer 
Tuscan. I felt quickly for my purse; but I had left it 
behind ma, 

I would have at once drawn a jewel from my finger, but 
I reflected that it might not be a wise gift. 

What could I give this destitute child of my beloved 
Italy ? Suddenly a thought came to me—I would give 
her a song. 

Throwing back my vail, I put the children before me 
and began to sing. Asif a magic spell had been dropped 
upon them, they all stood silent around me; only there 
was ® little stir on the outside of the crowd which I felt 
pressed inward and widened—for I was intent only in 
giving of my sweetest and best in this happy charity. I 
knew no one in that crowded mart, and did not fear re- 
cognition ; and in the musical Tuscan words I loved, I 
caroled loudly and clearly. : 

‘Then I seized the child’s brown wrist and lifted her thin 
palm ; silver and even gold deopped into it, I caught a 


glimpse of many wild, delighted, eager eyes; then, is 


they hustled around the children with a shower of pie- 
cious coin, so that each joined her little hands to receive 
it, I slipped aside and ran home with a gay heart. 

That night I was to sing. I had kept my health, and as 
my maid dressed me in the shimmering evening robes, 
she declared my beauty to be wonderful. 

But, as I turned from the mirror, a sudden sickening 
realization of the strange concourse awaiting my coming 
filled my heart. The old forgotten dread returned and 
overwhelmed me. I began to tremble. A wild, shaking 
fear filled me, I felt for the first time the importance cf 
the occasion, These five thousand people awaiting my 
singing were not my friends or my uncle's. They had 
cold, strange hearts for me. They would listen sharply, 
and judge me rigorously. Oh, God, how frightened I 
was | 

The manager was at the door. 
glove. 

‘* Good heavens, what pale cheeks !” he cried, in dismay. 
‘‘ Marie, rouge her.” 

But I motioned the girl away. I came forward, slowly. 
I seemed to see my old uncle’s pathetic eyes, and braced 
myself accordingly. I moved unclassically upon the 
stage, feeling blindly for the first words of my song. 

I had not lifted my white face, when peal after peal of 
welcome broke upon me, Kind? Did they mean en- 
couragement ? I raised my lashes, feeling a little color 
running into my pale lips, but the clapping of hands grew 
louder. A tumult of applause filled the building. The 
air rained flowers and fragrance. I heurd enthusiastic 
words. Ladies kissed their hands to me. I felt my 
frozen face soften and brighten, until I met smile with 
smile, 

Still the clapping of hands—still the rain of flowers 
This was not merely kind encouragement. It was ap- 
proval, énthusiasm, delight. I gazed upon the radiant 
faces wonderingly. 

‘“‘Sing the ditty you sang this morning for the beg- 
gars |’’ they cried. 

My heart’s blood filled my cheeks. I trembled. For 4 

moment I stood faltering like a shy child. Then, as they 
sympathetically hushed, awaiting the words of my song.! 
softly syllabled the first strain, and caroled to the end the 
simple Tuscan ditty. 
‘ Ah, how pleased they were ! how kind ! how warm mv 
heart! I feared no longer. I could huve sung for them 
all night, When I retired, the old manager, my friend, 
embraced me. 

“Tt isall right, my child, They know you—they love 
you !” | 

Ah! I lived years in that beautiful evening. Heaven 
only knows how my heart trembled with gratitude that it 
was a success. I flew home to my uncle; I knelt down by 
his pillow, and kissed his cheek. He loeked at my dress, 
my loose hair full of flawers, my burning cheeks and 
dancing eyes. ” 

- “Gabrielle!” he cried, “ you have been in opera ?” 

An@ then I confessed, and told my glad tidings. 

Ah, success is sweet! I had been favored—my feet, s0 
timid, were set in a flowery path. The way has ever ben 
bright and fair. I love my vocation. 

But when the song is done, and the lights are quexched, 
I speed away as gayly to the bright home I have secured, 
and made it the resting-place of a fond old heart, I have 
filled it with all the luxuries which money will bay, and 
many friends throng it; but though triumphs crowd 
around me, none will ever, I think, be as sweet as DY 
first succcss, 


He bent to button my 
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BRICK TEA. 


_ Iv a recent report on the trade of Kin Kiang, China, 
some interesting facts are given in regard to the manu- 
facture of and traffic in a product Known as ‘“‘ brick tea.” 
The quantity of this kind of tea exported from Kin Kiang 
during one year has amounted to 681,333 pounds, There 
are three kinds of brick tea made. The first, or largest 
kind, is a cake of coarso green tea, which weighs, when 
thoroughly dried, about three and one-half pounds, and is 
about one foot long by seven inches wide. ‘These cales 
are made in a wooden mold while wet, and compressed by 
a lever press and afterward dried. ‘This is all done by 
hand labor, and affords employment to a large number of 
coolies, When dried, each cake is wrapped in paper and 
packed in strong baskots, each containing thirty-six cakes. 
The cost of this tea per basket is about $6.75, and the an- 
nual exportation amounts to from 15,000 to 20,000 baskets. 

The tea is sent from Kin Kiang to Tientsin, from whence 
it goes overland through Mongolia for consumption 
among the inhabitants of West and Northwest Siberia, in 
the province of Kazan, on the Volga, and by the Kirghis 
and other Sentas tribes. A cake of tea of the sume form, 
but of a much commoner quality, costing about $5.25, 
made by the Chinese at Yung-lontung, in Hupel, is 
largely consumed in Mongolia. There being no copper 
currency in that country, the Chinese bankers in Mon- 
golia keep stores of this brick tea and issue it as a mone- 
tary medium. 

The second kind of brick tea is of a finer quality, each 
cake.weighing one and one-half pounds, and being eight 
and one-quarter jnches long by five and one-quarter inches 
wide. Itis packed in baskets, each containing eighty or 
ninety, and costs about $8.25 per basket. This kind is 
consumed in West and Southwest Siberia, at Kazan, and 
on the Amoor. 

The third kind of brick tea is made of black tea dust, 
each cake weighing two and one-quarter pounds, and 
being eight and one-half inches long by six inches wide. 
It is packed in baskets containing sixty-four cakes ench, 
and costs $8 per basket. It is consumed throughout $1- 
beria and in Eastern European Russia by the peasantry. 
It is made into cakes at Foochow, Kin Kiang and Hang- 
kow. The yearly exportation from the three places is 
about 100,000 baskets, It is stated that at Hangkow there 
are now four brick tea factories, two of which employ 
steam power. The employment of steam instead of hand 
presses will ultimately cheapen the cost of production, and 
at the same time a more satisfuctory article will be placed 
on the market. Brick tea made in tke old manner was 
not pressed sufficiently hard to enable it to successfully 
resist the rough treatment it received en route, and fre- 
quently reached its destination in a broken and crumbling 
condition, which detracted from its value, buyers laying 
considerable stress on its l:ardness and perfection. , , 


' AUSBANDS AND WIVES IN INDIA. 


Tre life of a native lady can in no way be compared 
with that of on English onzx In her childhood she sees 
her father fondling his malo children, and knows them to 
be taken about and loved, whilst she is kept in her own 
apartment, shut up, almost excluded from outside society ; 
and this state of nearly total seclusion from lifé and hap- 
piness continues to theend of her days. And he, the hus- 
band, to whom she is married in perfect ignorance as to 
what he may prove, considers her, according to a man’s own 


statement, ‘‘a nice creature, pleasing at times, but not 


quite so useful as a horse.” With the Hindus there is very 
little difference. A writer well informed on Indian sub- 
jects says: ‘‘A Hindu naturally despises women, and 
among them no wife ever looks for kindness, or even at- 
tention, from her husband, who disdains even to mention 
her name, or to permit her to eat until he has entirely 
finished, although her own male children sit down with 
him ; and so what remains from the children foims the 
mother’s share.” Of course, the force of circumstances 
prevents this being carried out in some classes of Hindus— 
amongst the low castes, for instance. Yet, doubtless, tho 
spirit is the same throughout, otherwise the treatment of 
women would ke different. 

One can easily arrive at a pretty accurate idea of tho 
estimation in which women are invariably held by natives, 
by noticing how, instead of abusing a man regarding him- 
self, directly to himself, his femdle relatives are spoken of. 
I remember, on going first to Calcutta, being engaged in 
business matters with a very clever native gentleman, who 
can speak aod write English as well asI can. From his 
earliest days he has associated with Europeans, and be- 
longs to the Brahms-Semaj caste. Although this religion 
rather nearly approaches the Protestant one in the 
results of its teaching, and notwithstanding that this 
gentleman understood Iinglish customs perfectly well, 
when in return for his inquiry had I left all my friends 
at home well, I asked, as would any Englishman, know- 
ing him to be a married man, ‘‘ Was Mrs. —— well ?” 
(apologizing for the English prefix), he answered me very 
quietly, ‘* Thank you, my family are all well; but be 
careful in speaking to Bengalis, for any mention of a man’s 
wife to him is a great insult.” 
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PEASANT LIFE IN BENGAL, 


THE daily life of the family is a series of pictures of Ar- 
cadian simplicity. At daybreak, when the crows begin to 
caw, the whole household is astir. The two elder brothers 
are off to the ficlds, while Gayaram is seeing after the 
cows. The women are busy in the huts and courtyard. 
Sometimes the men come home to their midday meal, and 
sometimes it is carried to them in the fields, At sunset 
the work of the day is brought to a close. A mat is 
spread in the courtyard, and the men sit down cross-legged 
and smoke their bubble-bubbles ; at such time it is the 
joy of Baden’s life to listen to the childish prattle of his 
little daughter Malati. Occasionally the mothers pay 
visits to their neighbors, or neighbors drop in and join in 
the smoking. The conversation is nearly always the 
sname—the weather, the bullocks, the crops and the cows ; 
the plowing, harvesting, sowing or irrigating. But moncy 
is ever the burden of the talk—rupees, annas and pice; the 
zemindar’s rent; the interest paid to the money-lender ; 
the cost, loss or profit of every transaction connected with 
farm or household. 7 ; 

The whole family is religious ; indeed, all Hindoos are 
religious. They may be everything that is good or bad, 
but they are mpyer wanting in fear of the gods. They are 
constantly uttering the sacred names, and they offer a por- 
tion of every meal to the gods of the earth, water and sky. 
They see deity in everything that exists, and omens of 
good or evil in everything that moves. If they meet a 
cow cr a wedding, they rejoice over their good fortune; 
if they see a widow or a funeral, they are down-hearted at 
their ill-luck. They engage in no business, or Journey or 
transaction of any sort or kind, without a prayer to tho 
goddess Lakishimi or an invocation to the elephant. 
headed Ganesha. 
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ONLY A CHILD'S GRAVE. 


It is only the form of a heaped-up sod, 
And some words in a sculptured wreath, 

That tell of a soul gone home to God, 
While the rest lies underneath. 

It is only the grave of a little child; 
A shred on the sea of Time; 

A spot over which the winds run wild, 
And clothe it with frosty rime. 


But I, who stood in this very place, 
One sultry Summer's day, 

Beheld a mother, with whitened face, 
Bend over her baby’s clay— 

Bend down till she clasped the tiny shell, 
With all its polish and sheen, 

Close up to her snow-white bosom’s swell, 
Her marble arms between. 


I know of a home not far away, 
Where peace and plenty abounds, 

But the light went out one Summer's day, 
From the beautiful house and grounds. 

There were little feet that pattered about, 
Now still in the sleep of death, 

And the walls that rang with a childish shout 
Scarce echo a passing breath. 


I know of a drawer in an ebony frame, 
Wherein there is hoarded wealth ; 
Where every day comes a stately dame 
To kneel and to weep by stealth. 
Her wealth is a half-worn suit of blue, 

Some books and a broken toy, 
A velvet cap and a little shoe, 
And the picture of her boy. 


For these—she would give her gems and gold, 


Would barter her house and lands; 

For these—were they to be bought and sold, 
She would work with her delicate hands. 
One half of her heart lies here in this grave, 

The other is out with the world, 
Playing a part as callous as brave, 
Till the soroll of her life is unfurled. 


Ay! it is only the grave of a child, 
Some sods o’er a sinless form. 

Could it be by prayer from death beguiled, 
Could it be by love made warm, 

The winds would wander around this spot, 
And the frost erect its whitened crest, 

But the frost and winds would find it not, 
For the babe would be on its mother’s breast. 


THE PAPAW (ASIMINA TRILOBA). 


Avone the native fruits of our northern Jatitudes in 
America, there is perhaps none better known to the young 
who have grown up in the pure air, and leas known to the 
denizens of cities, than the papaw, or, as our Canadian 
neighbors call it, the asiminier, 

The papaw-tree grows to the height of some fifteen or 


a, Fruit ; b, Seed ; c, Section of Fruit; d, Section of Seed. . 
THE PAPAW (ASIMINA TRILOBA). 


twenty feet, worthless for its wood, but dotting the land- 
scape pleasantly with its smooth, silver-gray bark, bril- 
liant leaves and pendent purple masses of flowers—or, 
Jater in the season, with its irregularly oval yellow fruit. 
This is not an article of commerce any where, we believe ; 
but young folks enjoy it, and our Indian predecessors 
made it serve its turn as food. Its soft pulp is fragrant, 
some say insipid, but might be improved by cultivation. 
On the streams in the Middle, Southern and Western 
States, which it loves, it sometimes forms thickets cover- 
ing acres, and these are favorite grounds for frolics of 
the young folk gathering the fruit. 

There is another small-flowered variety, that rarely ex- 
ceeds two feet in height, found on the coast of Carolina 
and Georgia. Another variety, found in the latter State 
and Florida, is still smaller, and rivals the magnolia in its 
beautifal blossoms. 

The delicious custard-apple of the West Indies belongs 
to the same family as this comparatively despised native 
fruit, which is waiting for cultivation and improvement to 
be admitted to good society. 


A SHORT TRIP AROUND THE 
WORLD. 


By THOMAS W. KNox. 


Ir stout old Sir Francis Drake, the first navigator to sail 
around the globe, could appear on earth to-day, he would 
be quite justifiable in standing transfixed with astonish- 
ment. The announcement that he could encircle our 
sphere in less than eighty days would be too much for his 
equanimity, when he reflected that the voyage in the Exz- 
abeth, from Plymouth back to Plymouth again, consumed 
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nearly two years, and compelled him to cross the equator 
no less than four times. The performance of the modern 
steamship would be likely to bewilder him, and he could 
scarcely comprehend the transit of the American Continent 
in a single week. From New York to Omaha without 
change of cars, or clothes, would be beyand his understand- 


ing, and from 
Omaha to San 


fashioned 
mind like the 
work of the 
magician. 
There is good 
reason to be- 
lieve he would 
not be thank- 
fal that he had 
been awak- 
ened from his 
sleep of three 
centuries. To 
the question, 
‘<sWhat would 
AdmiralDrake 
say if he were 
alive now?” 
the _ historic 
Irishman 
might res- 


pond, ‘He. 


would say 
he’s glad he’s 
dead !”” 
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EMBAREING FOR A VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
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CLOTHES-W ASHING IN INDIA. 
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From the two years required for the circumnavigation 
of the globe in the time of Sir Francis, the progress down 
to our day was not very rapid. For two hundred years 
after that eventful voyage of the Elizabeth, there was little 
if any reduction in the time fora similar cruise, though 
there was a material diminution in the profits to be derived 


from. semi- 
piratical ad- 
ventures along 
the route. The 
brave old ad- 
miral made 
his enterprise 
rem unerative 
in a high de- 
gree, both to 
his QGovern- 
ment and him- 
self; the 
courts are said 
to be troubled 
at the present 
day about the 
rightful own- 
ership of some 
dozens of mil- 
lions which 
belonged orig- 
inally to the 
estate of Sir 
Francis Drake 
and havo 
increased 
through the 
operations of 
time and the 
tables of 
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simple and compound interest. If modern voyaging could 
be as profitable as was the cruise of the Evizabeth under the 
control of the pioneer of circumnavigation, the ocean would 
be stippled with sails, and half our citizens would go 
a-plundering, with the understanding that those who staid 
at home should have a two-fifths interest in the enterprise 
as compensation for their abstention. But, alas for us! 
not only has the age of chivalry gone, but the ago of pi- 
racy ; it flourishes only among the barbarians of the Malay 
an‘ Chinese coasts, and sometimes among the free-handed 
publishers of England and America, in c6nsequence of the 
absence of a law of international copyright. 

Time was when the pirate was the hero of the novelist 
and the poet; when fair women loved him, and would 
rather marry him than link their fortunes with those of a 
clergyman ora country doctor; when to plunder a mer- 
chantman was to win admiration, and to bring home a 
wealth of gold was a sure way to absolution. There were 
squeamish persons who thought it a little ‘‘off color” for 
the pirate to compel his captives to ‘‘ walk the plank,” and 
who uttered expressions of horror when he burned a use- 
less prize with all on board; but they were not a majority, 
and their sentiments found no place in the romance of 
modern times, 

Where # the boy of the last generation who did not 
long to be a pirate, and for whom ‘*The Pirate’s Own 
Book” was other than the most welcome specimen of 
literature that could be found ? But who would be a 
pirate now—with the chances of capture and ignominious 
execution so painfully against him ? The romance of the 
se Was destroyed when the ocean steamship was invented, 
as it rung the knell of successful piracy. No more could 
the swift brigantine lie in wait among the nooks and bays 
of Cuba, or sweep the seas in search of her prey ; sail as 
fast as she might, she could not outstrip the prosaic gun- 
boat with its lungs of fire that bore if steadily onward 
throuch storm and through calm. Once the swift sailer 
was the sovereign of the seas, but with the coming of the 
stcamer the domination of the white-winged craft was 
known no more. I repeat the question, Who would be a 
pirate now ? 

And in these modern times much of the romance, or, 
rather, of the poetry, of the sea has followed in the wake 
of the piracy whose demise we so deeply mourn. One 
can grow sentimental about the ship, with her clouds of 
canvas, her prow cleaving the waves, her keel plowing the 
bright waters of the dark blue sea, the spray dashing 
avainst her oaken sides, the cool breezes of the ocean fan- 
ning the brow of the gallant sailor, and the noble craft 
bending beneath the impulse of the steady wind that 
wafts the odors of thp spicy isles of the land of the blest ; 
we adore the weather-beaten captain who has sailed in 
nil latitudes, and boxed the compass in every quarter of 
the globe; and we realize his pride when he orders his 
men into the rigging to furl the binnacle, take a reef in 
the Keel, or hoist away the lee-scuppoers. It may puzzle 
us when we know how frequently ho was accustomed to 
splice the main-brace ; but our astonishment ceases when 
we learn that this delicate accomplishment of the mariner 
was performed without going on deck. Where is the 
poetry of the sen since the steamship took the place of the 
clipper ? where is the gallant captain, and where are his 
eilant men? The sailor has made way for the stoker ; 
the sails are furled, and more frequently there are no sails 
to furl; from port to port the steamer proceeds with the 
regularity of a railway-train, and turns neither to the 
r ght nor to the left for favoring winds. The knell of true 
seamanshin was rung when the Savannah and Great West- 
ern succeeded in crossing the Atlantic, 
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There was a glorious uncertainty about the voyages of 
Sir Francis Drake and Captain Cook that exists no longer. 
It was a problem if ever those navigators should return ; 
and, in the cise of Captain Cook, the solution was not to 
the satisfaction of that enterprising explorer and his 
friends, But, setting aside the ordinary uncertainty of 
human affairs, a voyage of circumnavigation to-day is no 
more problematic than a trip from New York to Chi- 
cago. A man may start for a journey around the world, 
and fix almost to a day the date of his return. On the 
third day of July, 1877, a gentleman sailed from San F'ran- 
cisco for Japan, China, India, and other Eastern coun- 
tries, intending to return by way of Europe. A friend 
was at the dock to see him off, and, as they shook hands 
in farewell, the friend said : ‘s 

‘‘T am going to Paris next Spring ; when will you meet 
me there ?”’ 

The outward-bound voyager thought a moment, and 
then said : ‘*1’Jl meet you in Paris on the 15th of April.” 

And so they separated, one to go west, and the other, a 
few months later, to go east. 

On the evening of the 14th of April the first-mentioned 
tourist landed at Marseilles, and the next day he was at 
Paris ; his friend, who had been notified by telegraph, was 
at the station to meet him, and the meeting, as we see, was 
exactly on tho day appointed. A traveler can arrange his 
time with absolute certainty, if he will take the trouble to 
study tho tables of the steamship and railway lines, and 
determine the period of his detention in each city and 
country along his route. And this is precisely what was 
done in the instance I have mentioned. 

A man in New York thinks nothing of making a business 
appointment for a week from to-day; he is going to Chi- 
cago in the meantime, but will be back on the date he 
names. It is just as feasible for him to say, “It is now 
the 13th of June; I must go to Hong Kong for a little 
business which will keep me a couple of days, and the 
movements of the steamers are such that I shall lose a day 
and a half waiting there when my business is ended. If 
you will call at my office at noon on the 24th of August, 
we will go to lunch and talk this matter over; I really 
hayen’t time to attend to it to-day. I may possibly have 
to go to Calcutta; if so, I'll telegraph you, and we'll make 
the appointment hold over till the 18th of September, as I 
shall arrive by the Inman steamer on the 17th. Good-day; 
I leave by this evening’s train.” 

Many persons who have read the fascinating volume 
from the pen of Jules Verne, ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” or have secn the play based upon it, are skeptical as 
to the correctness of the story and the possibility of making 
the journey in the time indicated. The incidents in the 
narrative are well understood to be fanciful, and the ma- 
jority of them are absurd ; but the author has fallen short 
of the possibilities of the case, in the matter of time, as I 
shall show at the end of this article. I have heard many 
criticisms of this book ; the most amusing of them that I 
now recall, was by @ sea-captain whom I met in China. 
Tor a full understanding of his comments on the work, it 
will be necessary to explain that a powerful wind, known 
as the northeast monsoon, blows down the 2oast, from 
Shanghai to Hong Kong, from October to April, while an 
equally strong wind, the southwest monsoon, blows up the 
coast, from Hong Kong to Shanghai, for the other half of 
the year. So certain is the monsoon, and withal so pow- 
erful, that the steamship time-tables for the Enstern seas 
all contain monsoon allowances, and an increase or de- 
crease of not less than twenty per cent. may be looked for, 
accorling to the period of the year and the prevailing 
monsoon, 
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I was talking with this ancient mariner about the book 
which has added so much to Jules Verne’s reputation, when 
he suddenly elevated his nose in the air, and spoke very 
contemptuously of the story. I came to the rescue of the 

‘author by suggesting that, in spite of its fanciful character, 
I had found a great deal of interest in ‘‘ Around the World 
in Eighty Days.” 

*‘ Interest !” the captain exclaimed ; ‘‘I thought so, too, 
till I came to where he took the party on a yacht from 
Hong Kong to Shanghai in four days. If it had been in 
the Summer, when the southwest monsoon is on, it would 
have been all right; but he had them do it in December, 
when the northeast monsoon is blowing a gale, and no 
yacht could have done it in a month. When I came to 
that I wouldu’t read any further, but pitched the book 
overboard.” 

Moral,—When you are combining fact and fiction, you 
should be very particular about your facts, The fiction 
will take care of itself. 

Year by year the travel around the world increases, and 
doubtless it will continue to increase as people become 
familiar with the requirements of time and money for the 
Journey. Let me endeavor to answer a few of the practi- 
cal questions that arise as to time, cost and other condi- 
tions of a swing around the great circle. 

A ticket around the world can be bought at a price vary- 
ing from one thousand to twelve hundred dollars, accord- 
ing to the line of steamers chosen for certain parts of the 
route, and whether one passes through India or adheres to 
the steamer from Singapore to Suez. The time required 
is from three months upward, according to the abilities of 
the traveler to spare it, and the amount of money at his 
disposal, The old adage, that time is money, is nowhere 
more applicable than on the journey around the world. 
You can’t have a good time unless you have the money to 
pay for it, and you can’t have a good time with your 
money unless you have time enough to spend it properly. 

‘*How much does it cost to go around the world ?” is 
as difficult to answer as ‘‘ How much does a horse cost ?” 
One man will get along with a quarter of what another 
will consider absolutely necessary, and can live luxuri- 
ously on what will starve another. Tastes and ways 
differ in travel as in anything else, and an exact rule 
cannot beset foreverybody. A youth who has not learned 
by practical experience the value of a dollar, who indulges 
in ways of living more or less riotcus, and, above all, who 
occasionally whiles tho weary hours at the seductive game 
of poker with chance travelers, will require a liberal allow- 
ance to enable him to make the circuit of the world in 
what he would call ‘‘style.’ This allowance might be 
anywhere from five or six thousand dollars upward, and 
would probably leave occasional souvenirs in the shape of 
unpaid bills, which are altogether too numerous at pres- 
ent for the reputation of our countrymen. But to the 
man of unwasteful habits, who knows the worth of his 
money and quietly makes up his mind to have it, who 
uses his eyes and his brains, finds what is proper to pay 
in each instance, and then pays it, the journey can 
be made in ten months, at an expenditure of about three 
thousand dollars, or, perhaps, thirty-five hundred. Ten 
months will allow for sufficient stoppages along the route, 
and the sum I have indicated will enable him to travel 
first-class on all ships and stop at first-class hotels—if the 
majority of the caravansaries in the East can be called 
first-class. Generally the only features about them that 
warrant that name are their bills. The traveler can also 
purchase a fair allowance of inexpensive ‘‘ curios,” as 
souvenirs of his tour, without going beyond the last figure 
I have named, 


When any one has fully made up his mind to purchase 
a ticket around the world, I would advise him not to do 
anything of the kind. He would do much better to buy 
from place to place, instead of binding himself to any 
particular line ; it often happens that one is seriously in- 
convenienced by a through ticket, and the amount he has 
saved is no compensation for the annoyance. In many 
cases a through ticket is no saying whatever, and I 
have known instances in Europe where a through ticket 
from one point to another by the tourist agencies was act- 
ually dearer than the local fares added together. From 
New York, or any other American city, to Yokohama, is 
as far as I would advise any one to buy his ticket; be- 
yond Yokohama the routes divide, and your movements 
depend upon circumstances which generally are not easy 
to foresee. Therefore, when you have determined to buy 
a ticket around the world, buy it as you go along, and not 
all in a lump. | 

In my opinion, the best way of going around the world 
from America is by going westward. The seasons can be 
taken more easily in their natural course in this way than 
by going eastward, and each country on the ronte can be 
seen in the best time for seeing it. The monsoons can be 
taken in a favoring direction, and the typhoons, those 
scourges ‘of the Eastern waters, can be avoided. From 
May to July is the best time for leaving San Francisco— 
not earlier than the first of May, and not later than the 
first week of July. This will give the Summer months ia 
Japan, the Autumn for China and Siam—if the Ietter 
country is included—and the Winter for Java, the Straits, 
Ceylon and India. By the end of February, one should 
leave India, spend a fortnight or three weeks in Egypt, 
and then go on to Europe. He can land-at Naples late in 
March or early in April, and then go north with the sea- 
son till he reaches that Mecca of the wanderer—Paris. 
Thence, if he does not possess the ingenuity to find his 
way home, he has traveled to very little purpose ; whether 
he will be anxious to find his way home from Paris at an 
early date depends largely upon circumstances—and upon 
Paris. 

It is advisable for the intending traveler to have his 
finances so arranged that he will run no risk of being 
stranded penniless in some Eastern port and compellcd ta 
wait till a remittance reaches him. A letter of credit for 
the whole amount needed on the journey is the best thing 
to have; but if this is not attainable, he should carry a 
credit for at least half the amount, and arrange for remit- 
tances in sterling drafts on London to meet him at points 
previously designated. These should be forwarded in 
duplicate in registered letters, and by different mails, so 
that a loss of one will not be likely to mean the loss of 
both. And in order to take these registered letters from 
the post-office, and for other purposes of identification, 
every traveler should carry a paseport, Many people go 
abroad without passports, and never have occasion for 
them; but it is a matter of common prudence to be 
equipped with this document, You can never know when 
it will be wanted. I am reminded of the man on the 
Western plains who said of his revolver: ‘*I may not want 
it at all, and quite probably sha’n’t ; but if I do want it, I 
shall want it awful bad, I tell you.” Ji is about the samo 
way with a passport. 

In taking out a letter of credit, be sure and have it from 
a house that has correspondents in the principal cities and 
the open ports of the East. The same precaution should 
be cbserved relative to drafts that may be forwarded to 
meet the traveler at any of the points he is to touch; and 
he should not conclude that beeanse he is personally cog- 
nizant of the high standing of-a baukingyhouse, it will ba 


all right wherever he goes. A draft made by a well-known 
house in New York on the Barings, of London, reached 
‘me in Singapore; when I proceeded to turn it into cash I 
was surprised to find that nobody in Singapore had ever 
heard of the makers of the draft, and if I had been without 
introductions, and had had no letter of credit in reserve, I 
should have been in a very awkward predicament. I re- 


peat, that too 
much precau- 
tion cannot 
be observed 
about one’s 
means of ob- 
taining money 
in the far East; 
and I further- 
more repeat, 
that to be 
stranded on 
the other side 
of the world 
without cash 
is very incon- 
venient. 
Every con- 

sul in Japan 
and China 
could relate a 
harrowing tale 
concerning 
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that are constantly made to him to aid distressed Ameri- 
cans, whose impecuniosity is due, nine times in ten, to 
their own imprudence, or worse. There are travelers and 
travelers : the first pay their bills like honest men, and 
sponge upon nobody; while the second start upon a 
journey without a quarter of the necessary cash for its 
disbursements, or with no cash at all. .They rely upon 


their ability 
to borrow 
enough in 
each place to 
carry them to 
the next, and 
in one way or 
another they 
manage to get 
around the 
world at more 
expense to 


others than to 


themselves. It 
is needless to 
add that they 
never repay 
the so - called 
‘*‘loans” they 
have negoti- 
ated, and the 
consul is se- 
verely out of 
pocket in 
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consequence of the swindling propensities of his country- 
men. 

We will suppose you have equipped yourself with the 
necessary letter uf credit; the next thing is to have a 
suitable frame of mind for the journey, and the next isa 
light and properly garnished trunk. The frame of mind 
is an important consideration. If you are a morose, ill- 
tempered brute, determined to see nothing good in any 
country but your own, you had better stay at home ; and 
if a friend has arranged to travel with you, it would be an 
act of kindness to advise him to drop you and go with 
some one else, or alone. If yon start ont with a determi- 
nation to growl at everything that does not suit you, you 
will have an abundance of growling to do, and if you can 
cfford the expense, you had better take a valet along to do 
the business for you. Things will be going wrong at every 
step, and the best you can do is to make the best of the 
situation ; submit to the inevitable, and make a well-con- 
ducted but emphatic row when a row will do any good. 
Travel, like poverty, acquaints one with strange bed- 
fellows ; and if the bedfellows, like poverty again, cannot 
¥e shaken off or kicked out, you must sleep on as best you 
can, Goon your journey determined to be as happy as 
you can, to see the bright side of everything as much as 
possible, and the dark side as little ; remember that there 
is good in nearly everything in the world if we know how to 
find it, and that we are not likely to find it unless we look 
for it. When compelled to sleep with only a cellar door 
for covering, do not meditate upon your wretchedness, and 
envy the millionaires who repose on downy beds; think 
rather of the thousands and millions who are cellar-door- 
less, and consider yourself lucky to have sach a superb 
wrapper for your weary limbs. Remember the man who 
could only find a fish-net for a bedquilt on a sharp night, 
and consoled himself with the reflection that it would 
tangle the cold, anyhow; array yourself in a pleasant 
smile and the other garments of civilization, and you 
will find the journey far more useful and agreeable 
than if you take the other course. Blood is thicker than 
water. 

As to baggage, you don’t want a large amount to start 
‘with. A couple of ordinary suits of clothing, and a dress 
suit for dinners, will be the basis ; remember that the dress 
suit is indispensable, as its absence will sometimes deprive 
you of the plensnre of attending an interesting ceremonial, 
and that a gentleman in the East, as well as in Europe, is 
expected to wear an evening garb when invited to dinner. 
A light overcoat should be taken, and a heavy one for 
rough work ; the latter should be of coarse but strong ma- 
terial, and will often come handy at sea when storms are 
blowing, and on land when the owner is compelled to 
camp out or travel through scvere wenther. A rug or shawl 
may be taken, if one has a fancy for it, but it is not at all 
necessary, as the stout overcoat supplies its place, and 
serves the additional purposes of an overcoat. Take the 
same underclothing that you would take for a six weeks’ 
trip anywhere in the States ; when your stock is exhausted 
you can buy a fresh supply in any of the ports or inland 
cities of the East, particularly the former. Clothing of all 
kinds is as cheap in Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, 
Singapore, Calcutta, Bombay, or the other great ports, as 
in New York, and in some of the cities I have mentioned 
it ig cheaper. It would be well to have your shirt-maker 
get you up a dozen shirts of a kind specially adapted to the 
Journey, and if you are inclined to be 4 “‘swell,” you might 
take two or three dozen. Have them made of the strongest 
muslin you can find; pay no attention to fineness, but a 
grent deal to strength. The front, or ‘*bosom,” may be 


it ; as to the rest, the nearer you can come to sailcloth or 
sheet-iron the better. 

The laundress in the far East is invariably a man, ond, 
to judge by the way he knocks your clothing to pieces, he 
must be the strongest man in the community. He is ns- 
tive and to the manner born, and his manner is not at all 
pleasing. In Yokohama, and other Japanese cities, he is 
of course, a Jap; in China, he is the ‘‘ wanchee washee 
man, with whom San Francisco and New York are familiar ; 
in Java, he is a Malay, and in India he is a Bengalee. No 
matter which one you have first, you will think he is worse 
than any of the others can possibly be, and when you try 
the others you find that your first love was the mildest of 
them all, After a careful study of the various wash-fiends, 
I have reached the conclusion that the Bengalee is the 
worst of the lot for destructiveness, but he is only an infin- 
itesimal distance ahead of the Chinese, 

The Eastern way of washing is to pound the garments 
with a club, when clubs are handy, but as they are gener- 
ally out of the way, and firewood is dear, the artist con- 
tents himself with laying your shirts and other things ons 
stone, and pounding them with another stone; and the 
rougher these two geological products are, the better for bis 
purpose. 

Another way is for the skilled operator to form the 
things he is cleansing into a club, and with it he pounds a 
stcne or a log with the fury of a man killing a boa con- 
strictor, Your garments come home to you with edges 
frayed and with great rents in them, where the muscular 
energy of the lanndryman has taken the place of coap. If 
he is a true artist, he has filled the garments with gravel 
before submitting them to the pounding process ; and he 
finds that when he adopts the club formation I have de- 
scribed, that a stone weighing a pound or so will add mo- 
mentum to the mass if it is judiciously folded within. 
When a handkerchief is thus Jaden, and swung violently 
against a log, the result isa goodly sized hole in the centre 
in a very short time—and even the toughest shirt will 
suffer by this heroic treatment. Three or four washings 
will generally make an end of handkerchiefs ; shirts and 
other garments may survive a sixth or eighth journey to 
the lavatory, but the tenth or twelfth will usually send 
them to the rag-bag. Therefore I advise that all under- 
linen should be of the strongest material, and Sia & 
secondary consideration. 

When you reach Yokohama, you will probably ae to 
buy some clothing suitable for the warm climate .of the 
Kast. A sola topee, or sun-hat, is the first requisite ; it is 
made of pith, has a white cover which can go to the wash 
every few days, and an internal arrangement so that the 
wearer's head is constantly cooled by the air which circu- 
lates around it. Then you will want some suits of white 
linen, about ten of them, which will cost you from five to 
six dollars a suit; a couple of suits of blue serge, at ten or 
twelve dollars each, These, with your ordinary clothing, 
will be sufficient for your wants if you exercise proper 
care in keeping close at the heels of the washman ; you 
will generally find that your washing will be promptly 
done, but it is always best to have an extra provision 
laid up for a rainy day. In the East, everybody carries 
goodly amount of baggage, and as there is always a plen- 
tiful supply of porters, and the allowance of the steamship 
companies is liberal, you need not mind the addition of a 
trunk or two. ~ 

Well, we are off from New York; we are not in a fricht- 
ful hurry, and are determined to see as much as we can 
for our time and money. The broad gauge of the Erie 
Railway bears us smoothly and swiftly to Niagara, where, 


as fine as you please, but I wouldn’t be too articular about | if we have never done the Falls, we spend a day among the 
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wonders of the great cataract. Then we go on, over the 
Great Western of Canada and thse Michigan Central, to 
Chicago, where we halt a while amid the marvels of the 
metropolis of the Western lakes, Thence the Northwest- 
e-n Railway carries us to Omaha, where begins the Union 
Pacific, and shoots like a sunbeam away to the westward, 
c>anecting at Ogden with that other occidental sunbeam, 
tho Central Pacific. 

The lines of railway I have ienlioned are the links or 
soctions in the great belt of iron that spans the continent ; 
they are separate organizations, and not always as harmo- 
nious as their stockholders might wish ; but, for all the 
purposes of the traveler, they are one homogeneous whole. 
That triumph of modern civilization, the Pullman car, or 
its equivalent, abounds on the entire route, and you may 
go luxuriously from the Atlantic to the Pucific, sleeping at 
night in a comfortable bed, washing your face in the morn- 
ing with real water, combing your hair—if you have any— 
before a real mirror, and filling your stomach, at intervals 
a trifle irregular, with solid food. Sometimes it is a bit too 
solid for fastidious tastes, but the most skeptical cannot 
deny that it is always ‘‘ werry fillin’.” 

The transcontinental trains between New York and San 
Francisco are a daily affair each way, and the regular time 
of running through is seven days, The price of a ticket 
varies according to the harmony, or the lack of it, between 
the Eastern roads; $140 may be taken as a fair average for 
the through ticket, with an addition of $25 or $30 for sleep- 
inz-coaches and meals. 

From San Francisco, the departures are semi-monthly 
for Japan and China; the steamers of the Pacific Mail and 
Occidental and Oriental Companies perform the service 
alternately, so that each line sends a ship every month. 
They were formerly in opposition, but are now working har- 
moniously; a passage certificate bought of the one is good 
on the ships of the other, and there is nothing to choose 
between them, so far as the comfort of the voyage is con- 
cerned. The running time to Yokohama is about twenty 
days, and no matter what the ship or which the company 
that tho traveler patronizes, he is pretty certain to be 
pleased with his fare and treatment. A ticket from San 
Francisco to Yokohama costs $250, and if bought in New 
York, it entitles the paszenger to an allowance of 250 pounds 
of baggage overland, instead of the ordinary allowance of 
109 pounds, =" 

After the “‘ globe-trotter,” as the tourist is called in the 
East, has done with Yokohama, Tokio, and the eastern 
part of the empire, he can take a steamer any Wednesday 
afternoon for Hiogo, which is the port of Osaka and Kioto. 
Tis is a voyage of a day and a half; and when the west- 
ern part of the empire has been seen, another steamer 
may be taken to Shanghai, passing through the famous 
inland Sea of Japan, and halting at Simoneseki and Naga- 
saki. The lino is weekly each way, and is known as the 
Mitsu Bishi (Three Diamonds) ; it is a Japanese organ- 
ization, sustained by a Government subsidy in the shape 
of a mail contract, and its ships are mostly of American 
bud. Old travelers on the Jine between New York and 

8:0 Francisco by tho Isthmus route will find an acquaint- 
nonce in the steamer New York, transformed to the ** Tokio 
Bf iru,” and the Oregonian to the ‘‘ Nagoya Maru”; the 
Golden Age is the ‘‘ Mure” something or other, and so are 
several of the former vessels of the Pacific Mail Company. 
A ticket from Yokohama to Shanghai costs forty-five dol- 
lars, and it makes no difference whether you buy it through 
or in sections. There are chance steamers at frequent and 
irregular intervals, that carry passengers at a reduced 
rate, but they are less exmfortable than the Mitsu Bishi 
Company’s boats, and more uncertain, ‘Lhe crews of the 


Mitsu Bishi steamers are Japanese, the waiters in the 
cabin are Chinese, and the captains, officers, engineers 
and stewards are American, English, or some other Cau- 
casian nationality. When the equipage of one of these 
steamers is drawn up for inspection, the affair is emphati- 
cally une revue des deux mondes, ihe 

From Shanghai one can ascend tho Yang-T'so as far as 
Hankow, a distance of a trifle over six hundred miles, and 
there are boats of the China Merchants’ Company every 
three or four days. The price of a ticket varies; it wag 
once four hundred dollars each way, but at the time of my 
visit to Shanghui it had fallen to eighteen dollars, in con- 
sequence of an opposition by an English company. It 
was the intention, as soon as the opposition ended, to raise 
it again to fifty dollars, where it probably now is, The 
steamers are large and comfortable, and the table is excel- 
lent ; if the traveler makes the trip on the steamer Kiang 
Ching, under Captain Paul, an old New Yorker, I can 
promise him a good time, 

The China Merchants’ Company has a weekly line to 
Tien-Tsin, whence one may go overland to Pekin, a dis- 
tance of ninety miles, There is said to be a smooth way 
of the world and a rough one; where the smooth one may 
be I will not attempt to say, but there is little doubt that 
the rough one is that stretch of ninety miles between Tien- 
Tsin and Pekin. About two thousand years ago fhe road 
was built, and if has never been repaired since the con- 
tractors left it; it was made of large and irregular bould- 
ers, badly laid down, with no attempt at evenness, and has 
been a good deal damaged by old Tempus Edax Rerum in 
the twenty centuries that he has been gnawing atit. If 
that road had been sent to the Paris Exposition to com- 
pete for badness, it would have received the grand gold 
medal, a diploma of special distinction, and the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. | 

You can make the journey to Pekin on horseback, by 
cart, or by a mule-litter, or you can go on foot. For a vig- 
orous man, the saddle is reeommended ; for a more luxuri- 
ous one, the mule-litter ; for a brave and small one, the 
cart; and a man who has a touch of the walking mania can 
try pedestrianism. The mule-litter is a box like a covered 
chair slung on a couple of poles; these poles are long 
enough, and just far enough apart, to serve as shafts for 
two mules—one in front and the other in the rear—and are 
suspended over the saddles of the beasts by stout straps. 
The pace is not unpleasant, and the movement would soon 
become monotonous were it not that the suspensory appa- 
ratus is constantly giving way, and letting the box to the 
ground with a general shaking up as the result. Occasion- 
ally the mules run away, indulge in kicking-matches, or 
otherwise disport themSelves in ways more or less excit- 
ing ; so that the traveler is in no danger of Ferishing with 
ennui. “4. 

The Chinese cart is a small box on a single pair of 
wheels ; it is not long enough for an average man to he 
down in, and too low for him to sit erect, The occupant 
is doubled up very much as if he were in a wine-cask ; the 
cart has no springs, but the body rests directly on the axle, 
so that every jolt, however small, is felt by him. When 
all these facts are considered, in connection with the char- 
acter of the road, it will be readily seen that a traveler who 
journeys from Tien-Tsin to Pekin in a Chinese cart, feels, 
on arrival, very much as though he had been passed 
through a patent clothes-wringer. , 

There is another route, via Tung-Chow. A Chinese bont 
is taken to the latter point, which is twelve miles from the 
capital ; the usual way is to go to Pekin by the road, and 
return by Tung-Chow and the river. In this way the cur- 
rent favors, and the desceut(can ,be- made in a couple of 
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—————— France to China and Japan. 
=— —| One week there comes the 
P. & O. boat, and the next the 
French Mail, and 80 they g° 
on alternately each way week- 
ly, year after year. The fares 
are about the same, but the 
French line includes wine in 
the price of passage, which 
the English does not. As far 
as I could observe, the French 
steamers are the most com- 
fortable, their table is better, 
and there is more civility on 
the part of the officers. It is 
noticeable that the majority of 
Pi nee ath S et the passengers on the French 
a a Neu ht SO eed ie steamers are English, and I 
ee , ate : aM Laie Ae iy re ROAD at RY have known Englishmen who 
ee gy Veer | z === were intensely patriotic in 
other matters to delay their 
departure & week to go on & 
French ship instead of an 

English one. 
| se Se : | The itinerary of the P. & O. 
a ee ae Line from Shanghai to South- 
LANDING AT SINGAPORE. ampton touches the following 
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days, while the ascent takes four or five. Few 
travelers to Pekin fail to visit the Great Wall, which 
is about a hundred miles northwest of the city. 
Saddle-horses and mule-litters are the modes of 
conveyance, and the most of the provisions which 
you expect to consume on the journey must be 
taken along. The journey from Shanghai to Pekin 
and back again will require about a month in time, 
and $400 in money, including the visit to the Great 
Wall. 

From Shanghai to Hong Kong there is & weekly 
service, which 18 performed alternately by the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
(English), and the Compagnie Messageries Mari- | = 
times (French). These lines are usually called the | sai 
“«p, & O.” and the ‘French Mail,” and it may be — ~~ ————— 
roundly stated that they run from England and LUXURY OF TRAVEL IN INDIA. 


ports: Hong Kong, Singapore, Pen- 
ang, Pointe de Galle, Aden, Suez, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Malta and 
Gibraltar. There are branch lines 
between Hong Kong and Yoko- 
hama, Singapore and Batavia, Java, 
Pointe de Galle and Australia, 
Pointe de Galle and Calcutta, Aden 
and Bombay, and Alexandria and 
Brindisi. The French route is 
from Shanghai to Hong Kong, 
Saigon, Singapore, Pointe de Galle, 
Colombo, Aden, Suez, Port Said, 
Naples and Marseilles, with branches 
between Hong Kong and Yoko- 
hama, Singapore and Batavia, 
Pointe de Galle and Calcutta, Aden 
and the Mauritius. Both lines re- 
ceive a heavy subsidy from their 
respective Governments in the form 
of mail contracts, and they do a 
Se great deal to maintain English and 
SCENE AT SINGAPORE. French prestige throughout the 
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East. For several years the P. & O. had a virtual mon- 
opoly of the business, and looked with disdain upon 
the efforts of the French to enter the field. But not 


only did the French Line establish itself, but other 


lines have sprung up, and have managed to flourish 


without the advantage to be gained from a contract for 
There is one known as the ‘Holt 
Line,” which performs a semi-monthly service each way 
between England and China; and there are numerous 
irregular steamers in addition, so that there is no lack of 


carrying the mails. 


communication between the Occident and the Orient. 


There are nearly a hundred steamers passing through the 
Suez Canal every month—fifty each way; and it will be 


seen from this fact howextcnsive is the commerce between 


the East and the West. 
The rates of fare in the East are decidedly high, when 


we compare them with the price of passage over the At- 


lantic and on the seaboard lines of the United States. 


From Yokohama or Shanghai, by the English line, to 
Southampton, or to Marseilles by the French one, the 
The local fares are 
higher than this in proportion. I paid $63 from Shang- 
hai to Hong Kong—a run of three days; and I subse- 
quently paid $108 from Singapore to Pointe de Galle—a 


fare is £105, or $525 in round figures. 


voyage of five days. I went to Java by the branch line 
from Singapore, and the voyage of exactly forty-eight 
hours required a disbursement of $46. You will save 


about twenty per cent. on your fare by purchasing a 
through ticket; but, as I have already hinted, the saving 


is accompanied by a restriction of one’s movements that 
more than balances the advantage in the reduction. I 
would emphatically advise a tourist who is on pleasure 
bent to buy only from point to point, except in the in- 
stances where he has absolutely laid down his route and 
intends to make no deviation. Under such circumstances, 
a through ticket will materiully assist him to keep his 
resolution, 

At the agencics in the East they will not assign you to 
a room on the steamer when you buy your ticket, but will 
tell you that you will get it from the steward when you go 
on board. They give asa reason for this the impossibility of 
knowing what rooms are reserved, as the tickets are gen- 
erally bought before the ship arrives in port, and before 
there is any communication between the purser and the 
agent. This excuse will not hold good at the beginning 
point of the voyage, and so they plumply tell you that it 
is not their custom to assign the rooms except on board, 
and they can make no deviation from their rules, At 
Shanghai, it was impossible to secure rooms in advance; 
but there were few passengers and the ship was large—so 
that everybody had a room to himself. Generally the 
ships are not crowded, and so the custom works well 
enough ; in case of a rush of passengers it also works ad- 
mirably—for the company. The agent can continue to 
sell tickets to all applicants and assure them that there is 
abundance of room, although he knows that he has sold 
twice or three times the capacity of the steamer. The 
ship that performs the branch service for the French com- 
pany between Singapore and Batavia has accommodations 
in her cabin for sixteen persons—eight rooms, with two 
berths in each room, The agent at Singapore blandly as- 
sured me that there were very few passengers engaged, 
and I would be certain to have a room to myself—when all 
the time I knew that more than forty passengers were 
booked, and that he had the list in his possession. It may 
be impolite to say be lied, but I am certainly justified in 
declaring that he was not mathematically exact. When 
the steamer sailed she had fifty-two passengers, and they 
were packod like negrozs on a slave-ship, Of courage there 


was much growling, but the officers of the steamer referred 
the matter to the agent—whose fault it was; and the 
agent was safe on shore, and out of reach of the angry 
travelers. 

On another occasion, I knew an agent to tell every- 
body that he was the first, and up to that time the only, 
applicant for a place; and he kept up this farce till he 
had sold twice the number of berths that the cabin con- 
tained. He had no plan of the cabin, and gave as a rea- 
son that the ship was entirely new, and they had not had 
time to makea plan. It turned out that she was fourten 
years old—a condition of newness that we failed to appre- 
ciate in harmony with the agent’s assertion, Another 
time an agent sold me a ticket for an entire room, and the 
fact was duly set forth on my receipt. When the ship 
sailed, I found he had sold a place in my cabin to another 
person ; and I only saved myself from intrusion by refus- 
ing to give up my ticket and threatening to bring suit 
against the company in the terminal port of the voyage. 
The captain gave up his private cabin to the stranger 
whom I would not admit within my gates, and took his 
satisfaction in abusing the agent who was far away o'er 
the billows. The Oriental custom of managing the steam- 
ship agencies gives great opportunities to an enterprising 
man who is not moved by the fate of Ananias, and does 
not possess anything he is pleased to call a conscience. 

Two things are necessary to one’s comfort .n traveling 
on steamers in the tropical East—pajamas, and a bamboo 
chair. A pajama suit consists of a loose sack and drawers 
of the Chinese pattern, and nearly every foreigner in the 
East adopts them, in place of the night-shirt of civiliza- 
tion, for sleeping purposes. They may be of muslin, silk, 
gross cloth, or anything else that suits the wearer’s fancy 
—some prefer one thing and some another, and there is 
no way of harmonizing tastes. Any Chinese tailor can 
make you a pajama suit at a few hours’ notice; and if 
you would be comfortable, you will order half a dozen of 
them. Arotfhd the hotels and on board ship it is perfectly 
en régie to be in pajamas between the hours of 9 p.m. and 
8 a.m.; and on the steamer it is interesting to observe how 
universally the passengers avail themselves of the permis- 
sion. Through the tropics, it is generally too hot to sleep 
below ; nearly everybody takes to the deck and makes it 
his home by day and by night, The reclining chair comes 
in play here, as it can serve as a bed for most persons, and 
at any rate it is a capital lounge. It can be bought 
very cheaply in all the Eastern ports, and no traveler's 
library is complete without it. And the man who neg- 
lects to equip himself with pajamas in the first port he 
reaches will have reason to regret his action. He might 
even do a more unwise thing than purchase a suppiy 
before he leaves San Francisco, provided the Chinese have 
not all gone thence before he reaches the Pacific coast. 

The hours for meals vary somewhat on the different 
lines, but may be taken as resembling in general the 
hours on the transatlantic ships, with the exception that 
they are fewer. As s00n as you rise you can have a pre- 
liminary coffeo or tea, or you may have it before you rise, 
if it so please you. Then from eight to ten you have 
breakfast, which consists of omelets, meat of two or three 
kinds, and carry, the latter being universal and peren- 
nial. Somewhere between noon and 1 Pp.» yon have a 
cold lunch with fruit, and at 5 p.m. you have dinner. This 
is not much unlike the steamship dianer of other parts of 
the world, except that the curry comes up warm and smil- 
ing On every occasion, and is eaten by nearly everybody. 
Few people like it when they first eat it, and few people 
eat it half a dozen times without acquiring a taste for it 
that is akin to love, It is conceded that curry is necce- 
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sary to keep the liver in a proper condition of activity, 
and the man who does not eat it is very liable to find 
himself out of order internally in a very short time. It 
13 surprising that such a warm substance as curry should 
be the proper thing in a hot climate; but the weight 
of testimony is emphatically in its favor, and we should 
respsct the verdict of time and experience. 

There is no pleasanter steamship life anywhere than in 
the East, so far as the associations are concerned. The 
brainless idiots that add a pang to existence on the trans- 
atlantic voyage, are rarely seen so far away from home as 
the coast of China ; the majority of the people you meet 
there are the possessors of at least a fair amount of intelli- 
gence, and know how to use it. Among twenty passen- 
gers on a steamer, you will find three or four globe-trot- 
ter3, like yourself; as many merchants ; as many clerks 
and other employés of Eastern houses ; two or three men 
who have been or still are in the consular or diplomatic 
service ; a banker or two; two or three soldiers of fortune 
who have been serving one of the Oriental Governments 
in one way or another ; and the balance will be made up 
of nondescripts who cannot be classed in any regular list. 
If there are any of the gentler sex, they will be the wives, 
widows, sisters or daughters of men who have been mak- 
ing a home in the East ; and you will occasionally en- 
counter some of them who have made a dozen voyages 
back and forth, and know every wave of the sea along the 
route. The great majority of the passengers are sure to 
have had sufficient attrition against the world to wear 
away their rough corners ; you will find them social with- 
out forwardness, and communicative without being gar- 
rulous. I have recollections of many pleasant voyages— 
none of them fill brighter pages than some of those in the 
Eastern seas, 

If the traveler is limited in time and money, he will 
avoid the north of China, and also the western part of 
Japan ; he will proceed direct from Yokohama to Hong 
Kong, and can take for this purpose a ship of either of the 
transpacific lines or of the English or French mail com- 
panies. The former are preferable, as the fare, when 
combined with that from San Francisco, is lower, and the 
steamers are larger and bettcr than the English or 
French mail packets. From Hong Kong one can go daily 
to Canton (ninety miles) in about eight hours; and by no 
means should a tourist omit seeing this most interesting 
of the cities of China. From Hong Kong, when Canton 
has been finished, the regular route leads to Singapore— 
the English steamers going direct and the French ones 
touching at Saigon. But those who wish to leave the 
recular track, may go to Siam by steamers that leave 
every week or ten days, and thongh of English build and 
ownership, are managed by a Chinese agency and carry 
their carvoes on Chinese account. They are nominally 
freight-steamers, but have accommodations for a few pas- 
sengers ; and the same is the case with the steamers that 
will take the tourist from Bangkok to Singapore when_his 
visit to Siam is concluded, 

From Singapore you may make a detour to Java or Ma- 
nila, but eventually you will find your way back again, as 
all the routes of the East lead by this point, as, anciently, 
all roads led to Rome. If you have a month to spare when 
south of tho equator, you may make a circular trip on a 
Dutch steamer that goes to all the principal ports of Java 
and the Spice Islunds, and comes around in the end to her 
starting-point. When back in Singapore, and ready to go 
on to the westward, you have choice of two, or, rather, of 
three, routes : you can go by mail steamer te Ceylon, and 
stop at Galle, whence you proceed by land to Colombo and 
Kandy ; you can go to Calcutta direct ; or you may go to 


Calcutta by a steamer that halts at Malacca, Penang and 
Moulmein a day each, and two days at Rangoon. This 
indirect voyage consumes seventeen days, but it is fui 
of interest. The direct voyage to Calcutta requires six 
days. 

If you do India by way of Ceylon, you will finish tho 
land of spicy breezes where only man is vile, and then 
cross from Colombo to Tuticorin, whence you can go by 
rail to the uttermost parts of the great Indian peninsula ; 
or you may take, ence a week, a ship of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, which makes the voyage to 
Calcutta in fourteen days, touching at Madras and a dozen 
other ports. As the ship is usually halted in the daytime 
and moving at night, this mode of traveling is not at all 
unpleasant. From Calcutta the railway will bear us to the 
north, and we can see Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Delhi, Jaypoor and othey cities, arriving event- 
ually at Bombay 

Six weeks will serve for seeing India, or, rather, that 
part of it in the Bengal and Bombay presidencies, and very 
few who have done the country will care to return. 

The distance from Bombay to Calcutta, by the direct 
route, is 1,409 miles, and the fare (first-class) about 300. 
Benares and Allahabad are the only cities I have mentioned 
that lie on the direct line; the others are reached by 
branches, and it will require another thousand miles of 
travel to take them in, 

We will suppose we have finished with India, and are 
ready to leave Bombay for Egypt and Europe. The P. & O. 
Company sends a weekly steamer, and its departure is fixed 
for Saturday during the prevalence of the southwest mon- 
soon, and for Monday when the monsoon is not blowing. 
There is another weokly service, formed by the Hall 
Line and the Anchor Line, making fortnightly depart- 
ures alternately. There is an Italian line and an Austrian 
line, each monthly, and there are numerous irregular 
steamers, so that four departures a week may be fairly 
counted upon. The fares vary considerably ; the P. & O. 
charges $250 to carry you to Suez, 3,000 miles; the Italian 
line will take you there for $160; the Anchor and Hall 
lines for $155, and the Austrian for $150. Patronage ap- 
pears to be fairly divided among the lines ; those who have 
plenty of money, together with a great many who have not, 
go by the P. & O. ships, while others who are more matter- 
of-fact, and do not care to keep up appearances, select the 
cheaper lines, 

To irascible bachelors, the voyage from Bombay west- 
ward has a lively terror. From February to May tho 
steamers are crowded with children and their nurses on 
their way to England, and no matter what ship you take, 
you cannot avoid them. Like the poor, they are always 
with you, and cannot be shaken off; very often the num- 
ber of juvenile passengers equals that of the adults, and on 
occasions painfully frequent it is greater. From rosy morn 
till dewy eve, and from eve till morn again, they mako 
things the reverse of monotonous, and it was fortunate for 
my equable temper that I was a passionate lover of infan- 
tile ways. On the steamer that took me from Bombay to 
Suez, there was a smaller percentage than usual, as the 
ship was not bound for England directly, but there were 
quite enough to rouse the indignation of an old bachelor 
who sat next to me at table. In the early part of the voy- 
age he was a great admirer of King Herod, and thought he 
deserved canonization ; he repeatedly invoked the pres- 
ence of that historic personage; but one morning ho re- 
marked that his faith in Herod had been shaken. ‘‘I have 
been reading him up,” said he, *‘and find he was only 
half the goed fellow I thought he was, and only half the 
public bencfactcr that he might have been. He only slew 
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the male chil- 
dren, and let 
the females 
go! He would 
do no good on 
this ship, as 
all our juven- 


tion of chil- 
dren is for the 
reason that 
they lose 
health, and 
generally 
their lives, if 
kept in India 
beyond the 
age of four or 
five years. 
Every man 
who can afford 


Greece and 
the Adriatic. 
He may take 
his time in 
Europe, where 
I have en- 
deavored to 
land him 
safely, and he 
may also take 
care of him- 
self and get 
home the best 
way he can. - 
I append a 
table of dis- 
tances of a 
journey 
around the 
world, with- 
out taking 
into account 
the numerous 


it must send detours, which 
his children will vary ac- 
to England to cording to the 
be reared ; and tastes and 
if he cannot means of each 
afford it, he traveler, and 
Pee A MAIL-OART IN INDIA. Saat erie 


mony and paternity. The Spring and early Summer are 
considered the best time for them to arrive in Europe, and 
consequently the traveler at this season finds the steamers 
filled with them. They are mostly of the spoiled class, 
accustomed to have their own way, to receive the atten- 
tions of # multitude of servants, and to resent with anger 
the least attempt to thwart them. The companies would 
doubtless find it to their profit to send an occasional 
steamer at higher rates, from which children should be 
excluded, just as our transatlantic lines advertise ships 
carrying no steerage passengers, and charge more for pas- 
sage thereon. 

In Egypt, one can go directly through the canal, and 


thence to Europe, or he may land at Suez, go by rail to 


Cairo (eight 
hours), and, 


himself for his personal gratification, either in the pursuit 
of pleasure, science and art, or commerce : 


New York to San Francisco, 3,450 miles ; San Francisco to Yo- 
kohamna, 4,764 ; Yokohama to Hong Kong, 1,620 ; Hong Kong to 
Singapore, 1,150 ; Singapore to Calcutta, 1,200 ; Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, 1,409 ; Bombay to Aden, 1,664 ; Aden to Suez, 1,908 ; Suez to 
Alexandril, 250 ; Alexandria to Marseilles, 1,300 ; Marseilles to 
Paris, 586 ; Paris to London, 316; London to Liverpool, 205; 
Liverpool to New York, 3,000. Total, 22,172 miles. 


_ Separating the above distance into land and sea travel, 
we have 6,166 miles of railway, and a trifle over 16,000 
miles of water. Allowing continuous progreas at the rate 
of 25 miles an hour on land and 12 miles on the water— 
neither allow- 
ance is un- 


when he has 
done with 
Cairo, he may 
go in four 
hours to Alex- 
andria, where 
he will find 
three or four 
steamers a 
week for Brin- 
disi, Naples, 
Marseilles and 
England, and 
steamers ut 
least once a 
week for 
Syria, Pales- 
tine, Asia 
Minor, Con- 
stan tinople, 
the Black Sea, 
and also for 


NIGHT-SCENB ON THE DECK OF A RED SEA STEAMER. 


reasonable— 
we could 
swing around 
the great 
circle inside 
of 67 days 
And if we take 
the quickest 
journeys that 
have been 
made over the 
different por- 
tions of the 
route—the 
special trains 
that have 
passed across 
the continent 
‘on two or 
:three occa 
eidns, and the 
extraordinary 
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A TROUBLESOME SECRET.—‘‘ ‘ HERE—TAKE IT ALL—IT’S VULGAR DROSSH—AND THE TURNIP, TOO. 
MORRER.’ 


Vol X., No. 6—47 


: TAKE ’EM ALONG—CALL TO-MORRER 
AND MYERS TURNED OUT EVERYTHING HE HAD IN HIS POCKETS IN THE WAY OF VALUABLES,’—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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runs of steamers on the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, and in the China and Mediterranean Seas—add 
them together, and make no deductions for delays in port, 
we can have a theoretical journey around the world in less 
than sixty days. Phileas Fogg is left far in the rear, and 


A TROUBLESOME SECRET. 


Jules Verne must resume his pen and make another trial, 
if he would really astonish us. Give us the highest re- 
corded speed upon railways and ocean steamers, and 
apply it to the route in question, and we will put a girdle 
around the earth in the half of eighty days. 


Oe 


THE DAGMAR CROSS, ° 


WHERE the angry billows of the Baltic 

With the North Sea meeting, surge and swirl, 
And on rocky reefs and shores basaltic 

High the snowy foam-flakes upward curl, 
Waldemar, the victor, rode to glory, 

While his deeds were sung in minstrel rhyme, 
Greatest of all Kings—so runs the story— 

*Twas in Denmark, in the olden time. 


Fair the Lady Dagmar was, and saintly, 

And the flerce King bowed him at her feet. 
Said he, while her cheeks were flushing faintly, 
‘‘What gift on my marriage that ia meet 

For the bride of Waldemar, oh, maiden, 
Shall I bring to grace the marriage morn? 
See, my slaves are near, and heavy laden | 
With the jewels Danish Queens have worn.” 


And the lady made him answer, lowly: 
‘Gifts of precious stones are not for me; 
Better far are noble deeds and holy 
Than a mighty kingdom held in fee: 
From the plow-tax wilt thou free the peasant ? 
And release the captive from his chain ? 
Lo! I ask my lord no costly present— 
This my marriage gift, and this my gain.” 


Answered then the monarch like a lover: 
“Such a gift befits not thee, my Queen ;” 
And o’er Dagmar, as he bent above her, 
Flung he chain and cross of golden sheen. 
Holy figures wrought in wondrous fashion 
By Byzantine workmen glowed thereon: 
Pictured was the suffering Saviour’s passion; 
There the Virgin stood, and there St. Joon. 


Then away by barren height and foreland 
Rode King Waldemar again to war; 

Round him swept in fury storms of Norland, 
And the storm of battle, wilder far. 

While the good Queen Dagmar, ever tender, 
Richer harvests in kind deeds would glean; 

And to this day Danish hearts will render 
Loving homage to the “ Darling Queen.” 


Homeward came King Waldemar in gladness, 
With the victor wreath around Lis head; 

In the royal halls was silent sadness— 
Dagmar slept the long sleep of the dead. 
In her handmaid Kersten’s arms, when riding 

Up the long street came the King that day, 
Btill the rose-flush on her cheek abiding, 
Dead the young Queen in her beauty lay. 


And the King a mighty voice of sorrow 
Raised, and called on Dagmar by her names: 
** Dagmar, live, and glad me on the morrow 
With one kiss!” and wondrous answer came 
From the dead; and still the old petition 
Sprang from her loved lips, a ghostly prayer: 
“Free the outlaws from their lone condition, 
Let the weary captives freedom share,” 


Low in Ringstead, with the cross that tarried 
Still upon her breast, the Queen they laid; 
Fairer, purer corse was never carried 
= Home to rest beneath the church’s shade. 
Years rolled on, and Christian’s royal pleasure 
Ope’d the tomb; and, since death knows no loss, 
Now old Denmark boasts no dearer treasure 
Than the young Quoen Dagmar’s holy Cross. 


A TROUBLESOME SECRET, 


By HEeLen W. PIERSON. / 


THE young artists who were copying pictures in the 
grand salons of the Louvre were beginning to lay aside 
their brushes, and prepare to end their day’s work. Leigh 
Dexter, a young American, who had come to Europe to 
study the old masters, was regarding sorrowfully the 
stony glare in the eyes of his copy of a Madonna, and re- 
marking to himself with refreshing candor that he had 
made the drapery as stiff as oilcloth. 

Leigh was a shy, timid fellow, with fair hair and a 
girlish complexion, subject to blushes. He had made 
no acquaintances in Paris, and was too retiring to 
mike any, unless persistently sought out-—-so he was 
rather astonished to hear himself accosted in a jovial 
munne?r ; 

‘‘ Hi, old feller |! So this is where you hang out !” 

Turning, he saw a gaunt six-footer, dressed in remarka- 
ble plaid, and with an immense Panama hat on his head, 
which respect for the old masters did not cause him to 
remove, 

At first Leigh could not recollect him, but then recalled 
him as a person whom he had seen the day before at a 
restaurant, and who had handed him the paper, and mude a 
few remarks chiefly about himself—giving some items of 
personal history. He was a Western man who had ‘“‘ made 
his pile,” as he expressed it, and was bound to see life, 


Leigh nodded good-naturedly, and the new-comer stared 
at his copy. 

‘‘Does this sort of thing pay, now ?” he asked. 

‘Well, not yet,” answered Leigh, candidly ; ‘‘ but we 
live in hopes, you know.” 

‘‘Not as profitable as stock-raising, you bet!” the other 


exclaimed, with a guffaw. ‘‘ Been about much in this vil- 
lage ?” 
‘‘No. I am not acquainted—and work all day,” an- 


swered Leigh. 

‘More reason for being jolly at night,” answered the 
other. ‘‘Come, now, here’s my card—John Myers, from 
Illinois—everybody knows me there. I’m at a crack 
hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain ; am told it’s the tip- 
top place to stay. Money’s no account.” 

‘*With.me it’s otherwise,” answered Leigh, blushing. 
‘‘T’m at the cheapest place I can find in the Latin Quar- 
ter.” 

‘‘Ah!” answered Myers, with a laugh. ‘‘ Jolly place, 
too, eh ?—I’ve heard. Revolutions all brewed there—the 
students and grisettes do it all, I’m told. Never mind ; 
we're both Americans. Any objection to spending the 
evening with me? We might see something of Parisian 
life. 9 

Leigh reflected that there was no reason why he should 
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hesitate. In fact, Myers, who did not speak French, 
seemed to have no idea of losing sight of him, and invited 
him at once to dine at the Trois Fréres, regaling him with 
the most delicious viands and costly wines ; and pulling 
out a handful of gold pieces in a sort of reckless manner 
to pay the bill. 

Leigh was always abstemious, generally from necessity 
as well as inclination ; and he saw his companion’s fre- 
quent potations with uneasiness. But he seemed to bear 
it pretty well, only growing more communicative. 

‘‘I’m from Illinois,” he repeated. ‘‘There’s nothing 
like the Great West. I’m known there some, I guess. 
Pve got a tidy bit in the bank there, in Quincy—used 
to run that bank myself. And a pretty girl’s waiting 
for me, you'd better believe. Folks said to me: ‘Why 
don’t you wait till you’re married to take the tower ?’ but 
I just wanted to go round alittle before I was tied. In 
love with her? Oh, yes. Feller asked me the other day 
‘if I was traveling with my wife, or for pleasure ?? Good 
joke, wasn’t it? I answered ‘For pleasure.’ Like to go 
to the opera, eh ?” 

Leigh signified that he enjoyed music above all things. 

‘‘ Well, I can’t say I see much sense in it,” answered 
Myers. ‘‘ You know, when those females are in real sor- 
row they don’t come out and sing about it—’tisn’t nater. 
But come along—it’s one of the sights.” 

It was a clear, fine night when they came ont of the op- 
era; and, still feeling no inclination for bed, tRey strolled 
along the boulevards till they reached the Porte St. Denis, 
when Myers suddenly decided that he was very thirsty, 
and turned into a side-street, where he knew a marchand 
de vin who never closed his doors. 

Leigh followed somewhat unwillingly, and felt still 
more uneasy when he saw the questionable-looking peo- 
ple within. Ho, indeed, had nothing to lose except his 
pocket-handkerchief, but he saw the greedy glances at 
Myers’s purse as he paid for his cognac. 

He could not, however, succeed in drawing him ‘away 
till he was quite excited with the liquor, and ready to 
challenge or treat anybody they met. Leigh cursed his 
own facile temper which had led him into company of 
which he knew so little, and vowed greater exclusiveness 
in the fature. 

In the meantime, he found himself with a rather noisy, 
obstinate companion in the silent streets of Paris, and 
feared every moment that one of the garde municipale 
might arrest them both for disturbing the peace. 

‘6 Tg it this morrer, or to-morrow morrer ?” Myers reiter- 
ated. ‘*’Cos if it’s to-morrow morrer, I haven’t had my 
breakfast.” 

‘¢ Come home, then, at once, and get it,” Leigh urged, 
for his companion had a great desire to sit down and argue 
various points. 

‘*No such thing. It’s this morrer—had broiled kid- 
neys. I'll wait here till to-morrow morrer ; capital res- 
taurant in neighborhood. T’li wait till restaurant comes 
around.” 

‘6 You'll be robbed,” answered Leigh, anxiously, and 
wishing himself well out of the scrape. 

‘¢ Here—take it all—it’s vulgar drossh—and the turnip, 
too. Take ’em along—call to-morrow morrer—no ) quesh- 
tions asked.’’ 

And Myers turned out everything he had in his pockets 
in the way of valuables—gold pencil, watch, portemonnaie 
—and bundled them carelessly into Leigh’s hands, with 
the consoling assurance that when he returned them there 
would be ‘* no questions asked.” 

Leigh took them, after a moment’s reflection, conclud- 
Sng they would be much safer with him, and reluctantly 


left his companion sitting on a large stone before a public 
Office. 

‘He will grow sober in the cold night-air,” said he, as 
he took his way home, where the moonlight slumbered on 
the old spires and domes of the city, and the Louvre rose 
like an enchanted palace, almost spectral in the pallid 
light. 

Leigh went to bed, registering a vow that he would not 
accept a chance acquaintance again, and his sleep was 
restless and unrefreshing. In the morning he went to 
seek his new friend before going to the Louvre for his 
day’s work. 

‘Not at home,” answered the porter—“ did not return 
last night.” 

Leigh felt somewhat uneasy, but concluded that the 
man had turned in somewhere for the night. He went to 
his work, however, in a somewhat disturbed state of mind, 
and was not in the proper mood to touch his copy of the 
Madonna, He felt restless, and, after working an hour or 
two, concluded to take a walk. | 

Strolling almost unconsciously in the direction they had 
taken last night, he saw a crowd in the vicinity of the 
Pont Neuf. Supposing it to be some vender of a newand 
curious ware, he moved carelessly in that direction. 

But before he reached the outer edge of the crowd p0me 
one said ; 

‘‘Another man drowned—mon Dieu ! no wonder, with 
a three-sous loaf the size of a galette. ne 

‘* But this is not a poor man,” said another. ° 

‘* Ma foi / what would you ?—his money was too much 
trouble, I suppose.” 

‘*I would have shared his trouble,” laughed another. 

‘* Some one wished to do that—at least, to relieve him a 
little—for he has been robbed, and stabbed also !” 

Leigh was on the point of turning away, for he had 
none of the courage which enables many men to look un- 
moved at the dead or dying. He shrank with a woman’s 
sensitiveness from all unpleasant sights, but now he could 
not escape, Directly past him the dead body, dripping 
with Seine mud and water, was carried. The face—with 
the hair washed back, the eyes fixed in a terrified stare, 
the lips purple and swollen—was not so changed that he 
did not recognize, in one hurried glance, his Western 
acquaintance—poor John Myers ! 

Leigh was always timid and shrinking in his nature. 
He avoided crowds constitutionally, and he did not step 
forward now and avow his knowledge of the murdered 
man, although his first impulse was to do so 

The next moment there flashed across his mind, like an 
electric gleam, the fact that he would be at once suspected 
of the murder. 

The man’s watch, pocketbook and valuables were in 
his possession ; he had been last seen with him at an ob- 
scure marchand de vin’s, and it was known there that the 
deceased had had a large sum of money about him, 

Leigh gasped, and felt a clammy sweat break out on 
him as he connected link by link the chain of evidence 
against himself. He went through with lightning-like 
rapidity an imaginary trial, and conviction. 

He heard the terrible sentence like a death-knell in his 
ears. What influence could he bring to bear against it? 
He had not a single friend in Paris. He was only an in- 
significant art-student. While tortured by these thoughts, 
he moved stealthily away from the crowd. 

He felt like a criminal, and turned now and then to see 
if he was followed. He was glad to reach the shelter of 
his own room, where he locked the door, made sure that 
no one but the chimney-sparrows could look into his win- 
dow, and then sat down to examine the articles poor 
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ALL THAT MRS. LENNOX SEES OF HER HUSBAND WHEN HE IS AT HOME, 


Myers had confided to his care the night before. First 
came a large Russia-leather pocket-book, containing about 
two hundred dollars ; there were a few business papers in 
it, and also, in one compartment, wrapped in tissue-paper, 
&® magnificent solitaire diamond ring. 

It was a lady’s ring, and Leigh looked at it with real 
melancholy. He remembered the garrulous Western 
man’s allusion to the pretty girl he wasto marry. This, 
then, was the costly wedding gift to be given by the happy 
bridegroom to his bride. Poor girl! she was dreaming 
about him, perhaps, in her distant home, while he was 
laid out in the morgue, unrecognized, unwept ! 

Leigh felt like a thief as he put the ring back. Strange 
thit in one day he could have been thrust in such a posi- 
tion, with all the terror of guilt upon him ! . 

There was the heavy gold watch, too, and a number of 
conspicuous charms. Leigh gathered the things to- 
gether, and put them all in a box, which he sealed elabor- 
ately. 

‘* Would to God I could return them to his friends !’’ he 
groaned, his womanish fears obscuring his true course. 

Of course, the whole thing was clear to his mind. 
Myers had been followed by some one of the ruffians who 
had seen his full pocketbook in the wine-shop. He had 
made some attempt to defend himself, and had been 
stabbed, and the body thrown into the river to avoid de- 
tection. 

This was, as we say, all clear enough in Leigh’s mind, 
bat he despaired of making it so to others ; and the affair 
preyed upon his nerves in such a manner that he was really 
sick for a few days. 

When he was able once more to go ont, he took up every 
newspaper with fear and trembling, but only saw a small 


item stating that a certain 
us ‘ dead body of a drowned man 
MAA at the morgue had been recog- 

YY OA nized as an American named 
John Myers, but the thief and 
assassin had not yet been dis- 
covered. 

It was a long time before 
this tragio occurrence lost its 
sombre effect on Leigh’s mind. 
He always regarded the small 
box containing Myers’s effects 
as a sort of skeleton in his 
closet. Some time—at his own 
death, if not before—he ex- 
pected to send it to the dead 
man’s heirs, with a full descrip- 
tion of his moral cowardice. 

But time, that oovers all 
things with a mist, and wreaths 
even the graves of our beloved 
with flowers, cast its mantle 
at last over Leigh’s adventure, 
and it was only occasionally 
that he remembered it. 

Hard work occupied him, 
and he had added another 
branch to his business, more 
profitable, if not so interest- 
ing. He took portraita, and 
succeeded in making tolerable 
likenesses. With the money 
gained by these, he was able 
to take those higher flights 
into the regions of ideal art 
| that his soul enjoyed. 

He gained a sort of reputation for taking likenesses of 
the young weil. Mothers brought their rosy darlings, and 
were delighted with the flesh-tints. Fresh young girls 
seemed to find that they lost at his hands none of that in- 
effable charm of youth, so evanescent and fugitive. Per- 
haps it was because his ideal of womanhood had been kept 
so pure by his life. 

One day a rather plain-looking man, with a sun-em- 
browned face and hard-tanned hands, made him a call. 
Evidently a farmer, the man was not at home in an art- 
ist’s studio, particularly as there were no landscapes. He 
seemed somewhat embarrassed, too, and cast stealthy 
glances around, as if the pictures were only to be seen on 
the sly. His hat was very much in his way, and he nodded 
at Leigh nervously. 

‘* My darter is thinkin’ of havin’ a picter took,” he said, 
in a jerky way—‘‘ wants me to make arrangements, She 
seen a stunnin’ likeness of Miss Jones, the stocking-fac- 
tory man’s daughter, from our place, and nothin’ wili do 
but Isadory must have one, too. She’sa right good-lookin’ 
gal, too, but” —with a feeble smile—‘‘ I s’pose you charge 
jest as much for them as for the humly ones.” 

‘‘ My charge is seven hundred francs.” 

‘*Seven hundred ? Whew! Painting is a good trade! 
Why, I’ve had my hull house painted for one hundred 
dollars ! But never mind. Dang the cost, where Isidory's 
concerned! Besides, the money’s her’n, and she's goin’ 
to make me a present of the picter.” 

So the arrangement was made, and on ‘he following 
morning the old man, who had given his name as Ephraim 
Colman, appeared. With him came a lovely, dark-eyed, 
golden-haired girl, in the freshest of pale lavender silks ; 
hat and gloves were of the same delicate hue. 


~ 
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There was a faint shadow of mourning about the attire, 
as of a grief which time had lightened to its faintest and 
most becoming hue. Leigh immediately likened the eyes 
to dewy violets and the hair to imprisoned sunbeams, and 
felt himself suddenly inadequate for his work; but he 
could think of no plea for refusal. 

The father sat down in a corner and took out an old 
paper from his native town. The young lady looked at 
the pictures in a self-possessed manner, made a few 
remarks in an intelligent style, and then prepared for a 
sitting. 

Leigh, while he painted, occupied himself with trying 
to solve the enigma of such a father and daughter. He 
learned by chance, at the second or third sitting, that the 
young lady had been educated for a teacher. 

‘* She’s the only chick I got,” the old man volunteered, 
‘‘and I was bound to eddicate her. Haven’t got much in 
that way myself, and knew the walley of it accordin’. I 
was glad enough I’d prepared her for a higher sphere 
when that there money——” 

‘* Father,” interrupted the 
young girl, in a significant 
tone, ‘‘do you like this rose 
in my hair ?” 

‘*Lor’, Dory, you know 
you’re handsome enough in 
your old father’s eyes, any- 
how you fix it. Ask the 
young gentleman—TI reckon 
he knows what’s what about 
such things better nor I do.” 

And so Leigh’s curiosity, 
which was somewhat stimu- 
lated, was not satisfied at 
that time ; and as the days 
went by the glamour of a 
first love closed about him. 
Never had he painted a 
more successful picture, for 
love touched the colors till 
they glowed with life. 

The shy, dark eyes seemed 
to gaze at him from the 
canvas with eloquent 
glances, the soft hair fell 
about the fresh young face 
in all its blonde beauty, and 
cheek and lip wore the 
dainty roses of youth. 

Poor Leigh! He dreamed 
over the picture when Dora 
was gone, and thought with 
dread of the time when he 
should lose them _ both. 
Even though he fancied he 
could read a dawning inter- 
est in Dora’s dark eyes, he 
scarcely dared to take any 
encouragement. A _ beauty 
and an heiress—what had he 
to offer ? 

Toward the close of the 
sittings, the father would 
sometimes go away on busi- 
ness of his own, leaving the 
young people together. He 
_ had begun to regard Leigh 

as an old friend, and felt 
every confidence in him. 
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He was charmed with the picture, and eaid it would be 
‘a comfort when he lost her some day, for ’twas only 
nater for sich a good-lookin’ gal to find a husband.” 

So it happened that, nearly the last sitting having ar- 
rived, the two found themselves alone. The girl, with an 
unaccountable sadness, felt that when her portrait was 
finished, one great interest of her life would be gone. 
Leigh, with a choking sensation in his throat, and a nerv- 
ous trembling in his hands, was very silent. 

‘* You wear no rings,” he said, suddenly. 

‘*No—not since——” and then Dora hesitated and 
blushed, while Leigh ached to ask ‘‘since when ?” 

What pretty hands they were !|—slender, white and rose- 
lined. Leigh suddenly caught a vision of them with the 
magnificent solitaire upon them, which was glowing and 
throbbing in a certain sealed box in his trunk. 

‘“Will you leave Paris when—when—the picture is fin- 
ished ?”’ faltered Leigh. 

‘‘I' don’t know. Father goes just where I choose—it's 
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all alike to him, you know. We may spend the Winter in 
home, I shall be very sorry to leave Paris ;” and her 
tone grew so mournful that Leigh began to flatter himself 
that sue would be sorry to leave him; and, before he bad 
given himself time to be frightened at his own temerity, 
he had plunged into an avowal of his love, and foynd the 
little rosy-white hands in his, and the dark eyes looking 
into his own, suffused with tears. 

Dora loved him ! 

The knowledge transported him at once into that Eden 
where lovers have ever wandered, hand-in-hand, like glori- 
fied children, in a region high. above the world and its 
cares and toils and tears. 

‘‘T am 80 poor—what will your father say ?” he asked 
at last. 

‘*Oh, dear father will be quite delighted !" Dora an- 
swered, naively. ‘‘ You know’’— with a beantiful blush 
—‘‘my money is my own, and father has been afraid 1 
might fall in love with some of those exquisites—the mere 
fine gentlemen, whom he detests. He feels a great respect 
for men who work, and he likes you.” 

So Leigh’s cup of bliss was full when the old gentleman 
walked in, and, being made acquainted with the state of 
affairs, declared it was a very comfortable arrangement. 

““T’ve felt sort of anxious, havin’ an heiress to look 
after,” he said, with a laugh. ‘‘ To be sure, she had her 
own way generally ; but I was always afraid some fortune- 
hunter would nab her. Now, I suppose, you won't send 
in no bill for the portrait ?” - 

Leigh was in the humor to laugh heartily at any joke 
Just then, and he went home that night in a sort of rap- 
turous intoxication, wondering how ho had deserved his 
happiness, 

He was to spend the evening with Dora at her residence, 
and while dressing for the visit his hand touched tne box 
—the skeleton which was in his trunk instead of closet. 
As he turned it over, he saw once more, in imagination, 
the glow and splendor of the jewel inclosed within. How 
he would delight in putting such a betrothal-ring on 
Dora’s slender finger! The more he thought of it, the 
mora the purpose stole into his mind of using that very 
ring. Why should it lie concealed from the light of day 
and from admiring eyes all his life? And yet there was 
dishonor in the thought, and he put it away again and 
again. 

It was two years now since John Myers had been 
dragged out of his watery bed. All inquiry had long ago 
been lulled to rest. Noone could ever know, he reasoned, 
and while he held the box in his hands, the desire grew 
and strengthened. 

He broke the seal at last—that seal which he had never 
thought to break himself—and then he felt as if he had 
liberated a ghost, the past sprang once more in such 
vivid colors before him. : 

But the ring—how splendid it was! What a mantis 
of light! .The rays seemed to smite him with a sharp 
pain; yet, spite of all, he did not repent his purpose. 

Why should not the superb gem sparkle on the hand of 
beauty, instead of being shut up from human eyes in that 
box ? He thrust it hurriedly in his vest pocket, and took 
his way to bis Dora. 

The fashionable hotel where she lived was all ablaze with 
light when he reached it A fountain played in the court- 
yard, and flowers bloomed everywhere. The balconies 
overflowed with them ; they garnished the entrance, and 
flanked the broad staircase on either side, and filled the 
halls with fragrance. 

In a pretty little salon, with gilded furniture and rose- 
colored hangings, he found Dora. The father, fatigued 


with a visit to the Cluny, was in his own room in a blissful 
doze. 

Dora, in the most bewitching cream-colored dress, with 
scarlet trimmings—the first time in which the faint mourn- 
ing had been laid aside—sat with an anxious expression 
on her face, 

‘‘T want to tell you a story to-night,” she said, softly, 
as Leigh took her hand. ‘I was so taken by surprise and 
happiness this morning that I did not think about it; but 
you ought to know.” 

‘*But look at this first,” Leigh said, drawing out the 
ring. ‘*I want to put this fetter on you to feel sure you 
are mine,” 

Dora took it in her hand. 

‘* How beautiful !” she began. The next moment, with 
a shriek, “ His ring !—his ring !” she fell senseless to the 
floor, 

The shriek reached her father's ears, and in a moment 
he was in the room. 

Leigh looked thoroughly frightened. 

‘*I cannot account for it,” he replied, in answer to the 
father’8 glanoe ; ‘‘ this ring seemed ———” 

Old Colman snatched the ring and looked at it. 

‘*No wonder,” he said. ‘‘ How did you get it? Never 
mind now !” and he rang the bell furiously. 

Dora’s maid appeared, and they carried the insensible 
girl to her own room. 

Leigh paced the floor likea madman. What demon had 
prompted him to take the ring ? he wildly asked himself; 
and yet, what could these people know of it? How could 
the sight of it affect them? Myers must have bought it 
in Paris. No one had seen it—even his betrothed. 

His anxious questionings were interrupted by Colman’s 
return. The old man looked stern and forbidding—his 
whole manner had changed. 

‘‘She’s come to,” he said, ‘‘but cannot see you again. 
Look here, now ; you’re almost a stranger to us, and I feel 
as if we'd bin too precipitate—no offense meant, but we'd 
better consider as that matter isn’t settled ’tween you and 
Dora.” . 

Leigh started as if struck with a dart. 

** But I must know the reason !” he cried, passionately. 
‘¢ This is like a blow in the dark !” 

Mr. Colman walked up and down in a perturbed way. 

“*T s'pose,” he said, after a while, “’tain’t more than 
right that you'd orter know something ‘bout it. Well, 
you see that there ring—the very same, no mistake—be- 
longed to Dora.” 

Leigh uttered a horrified exclamation, and the old man 
eyed him sternly. 

‘It was given to her by the man she was goin’ to 
marry ; but he took a notion, when he made his last on- 
fort’nate v’yage to Paris, that he would have a new settin’, 
as he called it.” 

Ah! The whole mystery was made plain now, and 
Leigh’s heart seemed to stop its beating, while his knees 
shook under him. 

‘‘He never come back—he was murdered!" exclaimed 
Colman, with a tremor in his voice—*‘ murdered and 
robbed!” Then he stood before Leigh with a terrible 
look. ‘* God above only can judge you—I ain’t a-goin’ to 
meddle with it; but now you know why you can’t en 
my daughter.” 

Leigh was stunned for s moment, but felt that he must 
speak. It was life or death with him. 

‘* For God’s sake don't judge me!” he cried. ‘I have 
been a coward—I’ve been dishonest about the ring—but . 
hear what I have got to plead !” and he poured out, in a 
disjointed way, the whole story, 
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Old Colman listened, and appeared impreesed by the 
earnestness of it; but he still seemed to feel that it was 
impossible to go back for the present to the happy plane 
on which they had stood an hour azo, 

‘*Poor Myers!” he said. ‘I can’t think of anything 
but him. Sich a ginerous soul! Left every stiver to 
Dory in « will made just before he sailed—that’s the way 
she got her money.” 

**Then I'll leave the ring, and send the other things,” 
answered Leigh. ‘*They are all Dora’s, God knows I’m 
glad to give them up,” and he took his mournful leave. 

How suddenly had the cup of happiness been dashed from 
his lips! How strangely had the ghost of this dead man 
thrust itself between him and his beloved! He saw no 
way to clear himself from at least suspicion in the minds of 
others. He felt that there was a strange injustice in his 
being so terribly punished for one act of cowardice, and he 
buried his face in his hands and wept like a woman when 
he had reached his solitary room. 

Yet even then his release was at hand. Under the arms 
in which he had buried his face in despair lay the evening 
paper. His tears fell upon it, and it sent up no electric 
thrill to impart its potent message to him. Yet later in 
the evening, sick of his tormenting thoughts, he lit his 
candle, and took it up leisurely. There he read : 


“The criminal Tourtillon, otherwise ‘Cache-nez,’ has con- 
fessed, among other crimes, the murder of the young American, 
John Myers, whose dead body was found in the Seine about two 
years ago. Strange to say, while confessing the greater crime of 
murder, he denies the robbery—says he intended it, and went 
through him, but found nothing, though he had seen him display 
a full purse at the wine-merchant’s, No reliance js placed on this 
statement, however.” 


Over and over Leigh read these words, as if he feared 
they were an optical delusion, and the next morning, as 
soon as possible, he saw Mr. Colman ; together, as friends 
of the deceased, they visited the criminal, and Dora’s 
father professed himself satisfied. 

And very soon the two lovers were restored to one an- 
other, and all went happy as @ marriage-bell. But they 
needed no betrothal-ring—the plain gold band for the 
wedding was all that was necessary. 
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LOTTERIES : 
THEIR HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By FRANK H. Norton... 


Tre subject of lotteries is one concerning which 
there can scarcely be said to be two opinions in this 
country, so general, and, indeod, almost universal, is the 
reprobation in which they are held. Yet, despite all this 
antagonism, lotteries continue to exist and to flourish. 
Everybody derides them ; scarcely any are willing to con- 
fess participation in them ; they are alike obnoxious to the 
law and to public opinion ; and yet millions of dollars are 
annually expended in the United States in lottery-tickets, 
the larger part of this vast sum going out of the country. 

The State of Louisiana, with its French population, is 
really the only one in which the lottery has, in late years, 
gained a successful and established foothold. The institn- 
tion exists, to be sure, in other States, but it is surrep- 
titiously und under ban. In all the principal cities, how- 
ever, there are offices for the sale of tickets 1n the lotteries 
of Louisiana, Kentucky, and, especially, of Havana; and it 
is a matter at least open to question, whether it would not 
be better -policy, and quite as good morality, for the State 
of New York, for instance, to legalize lotteries, and thus 
retain the large sums annually expended, Certainly publio 


morality is not benefited where the law is so constantly 
broken of evaded, and as-for the possibility of absolutely 
preventing, by law or by any other means, persons from 
indulging their passion for lottery-tickets, it is no more 
practicable than is the prevention of intemperance by sum- 
mary means, 

It is a remarkable feature in the history of lotteries, that 
there is probably no instance recorded of any custom which 
has so fallen into disrepute and disgrace, and which can 
boast of so ancient and respectable an origin as that of di- 
vision by this means, In the Scriptures we find constant 
mention of this custom, and it seems, indeed, to have 
been the prevailing habit from the earliest history of the 
world, Thus; in Proverbs xviii. 18, we read as follows: 


*‘The lot causeth contentions to cease, and parteth between 
the mighty.” 

Again, in I. Samuel xiv. 41, 42, we find the following 
passage ; 

‘Therefore Saul said unto the Lord God of Israel, Give a 
perfect lot. And Saul and Jonathan were taken; but the people 


escaped. And Saul said, Cast lots between me and Jonathan, my 
son. And Jonathan was taken.” 


And again, in Matthew xxvii. 35: 


** And they crucifled him, and parted his garments, casting lots; 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet: They 
parted my garments among them, and upon my vesture did they 
cast lots.”’ 

So we are given to understand that this mode of division 
was considered just by the old Hebrew sovereigns and law- 
givers. Indeed, among the Hebrews and Egyptians, lands 
were divided by lot, and this same method was employed 
in the appointment of priests to the Temple of Jupiter by 
the pagan inhabitants of Syracuse. 

The employment of chance as a mode of divining a 
coursd of action was very probably the origin of division 
by lot, since we do not know of any period when this cus- 
tom has not obtained. It has come down to us in very 
many forms—spinning a coin in the air, drawing sticks or 
slips of paper of different lengths, and other modifications 
of the practice being still common among the children of 
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Among the Romans, this plan was adopted in their dispo- 
sition of charity. They were accustomed to make periodi- 
cal donations of corn, wine and oil among the poor, and 
they used the method of distributing billets, or tickets, 
each entitling the holder to o certain share in the gifts. In 
this scheme, to be sure, there were no blanks, On the oc- 
casion of the Saturnalia, tablets were thrown in the midst 
of the crowd, each being inscribed with an order for some 
gift of consular or imperial munificence. Of course, there 
was eager scrambling on the part of the multitude to ob- 
tain these tablets, the element of chance being introduced 
in the fact that the finder knew not whether he would be- 
come the happy possessor of money, slaves, valuable orna- 
ments, horses, oxen or articles of clothing. . 

It is said of the Emperor Augustus, even, that he was in 
the habit of selling paintings, displaying only their backs, 
the purchaser not knowing whether he had bought a chef 
d’auvre of Apelles or the worthless canvas of some obscure 
amateur. ‘The example of the Emperor was followed by 
the wealthy nobility and aristocracy of Rome, who distrib- 
uted among their friends little checks of bone or ivory, on 
which were inscribed the names of various gifts. One 
would obtain by this method perhaps 100 pieces of gold, 
another a purple robe, another a vase of tooth-powder, ete. 

The Emperor Nerg appears to have entered into the lot- 
tery business with the same profuseness and breadth of ap- 
preciation which charucterized all of his acts. During the 
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Roman festivities he was in the habit of distributing tick- 
ets to the number of as many as a thousand in a day. 


The prizes consisted of birds, rare meats, grain, paintings, 


gold and silver, precious stones, slaves, and at last even 
including ships and extensive tracts of land and islands. 
The Emperor Domitian followed the same practice, 
being less extravagant and more charitable. He confined 
his prizes to gifts of food and clothing to the poor ; while 
Heliogabalus distributed in this manner eunuchs, chariots, 
horses and mules, and even fools and jesters. The scene 
occurring on 
the distribu- 
tion of these 
prizes was 
ridiculous ein 
the extreme. 
One would 
draw, for in- 
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the progress of the Middle Ages, adopted this custom, 
while the Italian and other merchants at the same period 
frequently made use of the lottery in the disposition of 
their wares. In 1530 a money lottery of the character of 
those of modern times was instituted at Florence for the 
benefit of the state ; and in Venice, a half-century later, 
lotteries existed under Government or public control. In 
Genoa a specific character of lottery originated in these 
early times. The election, by lot, of five members of the 
Grand Council, afforded the basis for a wager. The names 
of ninety candidates being thrown into a wheel, bets were 
made upon the result of the drawing. After a little, num- 
bers were substituted for the names of ccuncilors, and 
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the direction of the game was undertaken by the city. 
The players fixed upon certain numbers, wagering that 
one, two, or more of them would be drawn among the five, 
or that they would appear in a certain order. This plan 
was made profitable by calculating nicely, according to 
the doctrine of probabilities, the chances of success, and 
then adjusting the prizes so as to insure a profit to the bank. 
As the chances of success grew less, the value of the prizes 
was increased. 
The first instance of a regular lottery undertaken for a 
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Thus, we are told of a lottery which occurred in 1557 at 
Lisle, designed to aid in the construction of the Church of 
St. Stephen ; while another took place at Bruges, in 1538, 
for a similar purpose, under the auspices of the ‘‘ Brother- 
hood of St. George.” 

The first legislative Act having reference to lotteries 
was passed in France, May 15th, 1539, in the reign of Fran- 
cis I, It appears that, owing to the disastrous wars which 
were at that time in progress, and the period of whose ter- 
mination could not be foreseen, the treasury of his Majesty 
had become very much depleted. It was therefore sug- 
gested that a lottery should be used as the means for 
refilling the exhausted public purse; to which end a 
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proclamation was issued, containing the following as a 
pretext for the proposed lottery : ‘To incline the nobles, 
tradesmen and merchants who are attached to games of 
hazard, from such as are dissolute, some of which con- 
sume all their time, others all their goods and substance.” 

In this case the prizes were rings and jewels of gold and 
silver, besides other rich articles of merchandise. The 
Crown received a portion of the result in the form of a tax 
on every lot. To this lottery was given the name blanque, 
from the white tickets which indicated the blanks. 

The next public mention of lotteries in France occurs 
in 1563, in the minority of Charles IX. It is stated that 
some individual obtained a special licenso to dispose of a 
watch by this means, but that, having sold more tickets 
than he had advertised to do, the Government revoked his 
license, and forcod him to pay ‘‘ten ecus to the poor, be- 
cause that for little he gained much.” 

In 1564 the Prince of Navarre, afterward Henry IV., and 
at that time only a child of eleven years of age, is recorded 
as having taken a share in a lottery which was drawn in 
the cloister of the Church of St Germain L’Auxerriox. 
Having selected for the motto of the winning ticket the 
words, ‘‘Conquer or die,” and this coming to the ears of 
the Queen, Catherine de’ Medici, she was annoyed, and 
reprimanded the teachers of the young prince, desiring 
them in tht future that they should refrain from teaching 
him ‘* sentences more calculated to render him opinionated 
than to improve his manners.” It is not set down, how- 
ever, that her Majesty objected to his participation in the 
lottery. | 

Though lotteries, even thus early, had been conducted 
officially by the administrative powers and heads of gov- 
ernment of different countries, they were not as yet gen- 
erally in favor. Various efforts were made, at and after 
this period, to speculate upon the purses of the good people 
of France by this means. Foreign merchants, in particu- 
Jar, were specially anxious to enter into this business, in 
which they already foresaw profit, provided it were adroitly 
managed ; but the Government made every effort to sup- 
press such adventures, and usually with some success, 
although instances continued to crop out unexpectedly 
from all quarters, down to a much later date. 

By the time of Louis XIV., public opinion was evidently 
more in favor of lotteries in Franco than before. Indeed, 
it is related that Cardinal Mazarin once gave a lottery 
gratuitously; but this was probably to obtain some political 
advantage, for which this great intriguer knew so well how 
to work. But on the occasion of the marriage of Louis 
XIYV., and in commemoration of tho peace then concluded, 
among the other enjoyments and festivities of the period ‘a 
lottery was instituted. The privilege, however, appears to 
have been abused, for on May 11th, 1661, it was withdrawn, 
and a law passed forbidding all lotteries, under penalty of 
confiscation. But the infatuation on this subject which 
now seized the French people made this law powerless, 
and on March 19th, 1670, a second Act, still more stringent 
and severe in its provisions, was passed, and for a few years 
the activity of the police succeeded in enforcing this. 

On May 4th, 1685, the King himself organized a lottery 
for the ladies of his Court, in which 3,000 tickets were 
distributed, there being but twenty-four prizes to be 
drawn, four of these consisting of money—500 louis each 
—and the remaining twenty, jewels. It is related that 
one Madame de Lovestein had the extraordinary good for- 
tune to gain all four of the money prizes of silver—an oc- 
currence which caused some doubt whether her good for- 
tune had not met with some assistance. A few months 
later, on the occasion of the marriage of Mile. de Nantes 
with the Duke de Bourbon, a second lottery took place, 
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in which the generosity of the King surpassed the prodi- 
gality of the Roman Emperors, and everything that luxury 
could devise, and lavish means execute, rendered this one 
of the most elegant feasts of the age. 

It is related of Louis XIV., that, having on one occa- 
sion drawn 100,000 divres in o lottery, he immediately in- 
vested the whole amount in another lottery, in which ho 
himself would take no chance. 

It would almost seem from the manner in which the lot- 
tery question was handled during the reign of Louis XIV., 
that that shréwd monarch, or his advisers, were testing 
public opinion—since at an early period they informed 
themselves of the possibilities of the institution as a means 
of revenue. Certainly the stringent laws and severe action 
of the Government and its officials, followed bythe loosea- 
ing of the reins, and even by the royal participation im 
lotteries, almost indicate an intention to experiment m 
this direction. This idea is still further suggested by the 
fact that when lotteries had become fairly established in 
public favor, Louis XIV. determined to render them of 
service to the State. Accordingly, in a Council Decree of 
May 11th, 1700, it was announced that, ‘‘ having remarked 
the natural inclination of a large proportion of his sub- 
jects to invest their money in private lotteries, and desir- 
ing to procure for them convenient means for obtaining a 
certain and considerable income for the rest of their Lives, 
and even of enriching their families by offering to fortune 
sums so small as not to cause them any inconvenience— 
he judged it proper to establish, at the Hotel de Ville, a 
royal lottery of ten millions.” This lottery was composed 
of 440,000 tickets, at two louis each, and gave 485 prizes 
in cash and 500,000 livres of life annuity. Of course, by 
this lottery the Government received heavy loans from the 
people, at small interest and without security—a very 
good thing for the Government, besides the profit. The 
programme of this lottery became afterward modified and 
changed in various ways, but intrinsically the general 
principle under which it was conducted remained the 
same, 

The occasion of lotteries has varied continually : one 
year, it was to obtain money to pay off certain debts of the 
King ; the following year, twenty-five engines were needed 
for the City of Paris, and were obtained by means of lot- 
teries, And again, the General Hospital of Paris was in 
want of funds—a lottery was set in motion, the tickets 
were drawn by a Sister of Charity, while the Archbishop 
and the President of Parliament presided, under the title 
of ‘‘ Fathers of the Poor.” Next, the Church of St. Sul- 
pice had to be constructed, as also the Foundling Hospital 
and several religious establishments. Recourse was con- 
tinually had to the lottery system, and with great success. 
It is said that there were sold for the lottery of St. Sulpice 
16,282,000 tickets, returning to that charity the sum of 
1,685, 200 divres as its share of the profite. 

By such means, and aided by the smiles of the Goddess 
of Fortune, the good deeds which were done in those days 
were without number. Was it not thus that the hospita- 
ble Sisters of Mercy were enabled to rebuild the ruins of 
their monastery ? and the nuns of the Madelaine de 
Trenel—did they not thus conclude the construction of 
their convent? The Benedictines of the ‘ Presentation ” 
are said to have maintained themselves to a great extent 
by means of lotteries. By this means, also, Christian 
slaves are said to have been snatched from slavery among 
the Algerines. The Church of St. Nicholas-du-Char- 
donet was in part rebuilt, and other churches without 
number were ornamented with costly oups and vases, 
services of silver and gold, paintings and furniture in 
ormolu, | 
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The principal patrons of the lotteries were the members 
of the lower classes. Washerwomen and domestic servants 
pought far more tickets than their employers and masters. 
Often female sorvants, uaving the hope of gaining enough 
to entice some attractive youth into matrimony, would dis- 
pose of their every possession, even to the most needed 
articles of clothing, for the purchase of lottery-ticketa, 

During the reign of Louis XV., lotteries became more 
common than ever before, the principal one being that of 
the Kegent, established August 21st, 1717, and which ex- 
isted until 1776. This lottery was drawn every month, in 
the grand hall of the Hotel de Ville, the regular monthly 
receipts amounting to 6,000 livres. Lottery bureaus were 
now established in every quarter of Paris, and sixty agents, 
wearing each a copper badge, with the inscription, “ Lot- 


tery-ticket Vender,” walked the streets from seven o’clock. 


in the morning until seven o’clock in the evening, crying 
their wares. Jt was customary to inscribe on those tickets 
some religious or philosophical sentiment, and of these the 
following are good examples: ‘‘Spiritus sanctus Deus”; 
*‘In cruce Domini gloriabor”; ‘*A la Sainte Vierge”; or 
of some token of respect, as ‘‘ Vive Louis XV.”; ‘ Vive 
Monsieur le Curé.” 

In 1776, Louis XVL suppressed the lotteries of the Ho- 
tel de Ville, replacing them, however, by the ‘‘ Royal Lot- 
tery of France,” with which were combined all the lotteries 
of charity, etc. This combination is said to have brought 
the royal treasury no less than 10,000,000 francs per 
annum. In 1793 it was suppressed by the Convention, 
but in 1797 was re-established on a new basis. Finally, 
by a law of April 21st, 1832, January 1st, 1836, was an- 
nounced as the date of the final decease of the system in 
France. Since that date, lotteries have only been con- 
ducted in France under special Act, and for certain speci- 
fied purposes of charity or for other good public reasons. 
In such cases, permission is granted by the Prefects of the 
Departments, at the request of tle Mayor or other official, 
and such lotteries are always under Government manage- 
ment. Between the years 1816 and 1828, the French Gov- 
ernment derived from lotteries an annual income of 
14,000,000 francs. In the month of January, of the year 
following their suppression, it is said that 525,000 francs 
were deposited in the savings banks of Paris alone, more 
than was deposited in the same month of the preceding 
year. 

In most of the European States, lotteries still continue 
to be a source of revenue, under the principle that, as the 
people would gamble under any circumstances, it is bet- 
ter that the Government should reap the benefit accruing 
from the custom than that individuals or foreign combina- 
‘tions should—as would frequently be the case—by decep- 
tion, rob the country of its wealth. 

In Germany, the first ‘‘ class lottery ” was opened in Nu- 

emberg in 1669, and this kind has been a favorite ever 
since. These lotteries are controlled by the Government, 
their profits being applied to the support df workhouses 
and civil institutions, or to other charitable objects. The 
system is to return in prizes the money received, less a 
small discount, out of which are taken the expenses and 
the charity benefit. 

Money lotteries are most frequent, though lotteries of 
goods are often offered. The latter are very popular, as 
each ticket-holder receives some article, thongh of small 
value, All of these require the approval of the Govern- 
ment. Sometimes whole establishments, which have be- 
come heavily encumbered, have been offered as prizes, 

The premium lotteries of Germany have always been 
peculiar to that country. On this plan the Government 
issues proposals for a loan, offering to capitalists a small 


percentage for the amount furnished, by way of interest, 
and a like amount in premiums, to be awarded by lot. 
The first part of this plan is the modern syndicate adopted 
to float loans in this country. 

The first lottery in England, of which we have any ac- 
count, took place in 1569, proposals being issued during 
the two previous years. This lottery was drawn at the 
west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The tickets were sold 
at ten shillings each, the prizes consisting principally of 
plate; and the profits were devoted chiefly to repairing 
the harbors and other public works of the kingdom. This 
lottery began to be drawn on January 11th, 1569, and con- 
tinued until May 6th of the same year, drawing day and 
night. The advertisement, in the quaint style of the period 
(cempus Elizabeth), reads as follows : 


** A very rich lotterie generall, without any blanckes, containing 
& great number of good prices, as wel of redy money as-of plate 
and certaine sorts of merchandizes, having ben valued and priced 
by the commandment of the Queenes most excellent Majestie, by 
men expert and skillful; and the same Lotterie is erected by hir 
Majesties order, to the intent that such commoditie as may chance 
ta arise thereof after the charges borne, may be converted to- 
wardes tho restoration of the Havens and strengthening of tho 
Realme, and towardes such publique good workes.” The number 
of Lots shall be four hundred thousand, and no more, and the 
price of every Lot shall be the summe of tenne shilliags sterling 
onely, and no more.” 

The first prize was £5,000 sterling, while every one was 
sure of getting at least two shillings and sixpence, if no- 
thing greater. This lottery brought into the treasury 
about £100,000. In 1586 a second lottery was drawn in 
the same place for a collection of valuable armor, and 
lasted for several days. 

A lottery having historical interest to Americans was 
drawn in 1612, and was perhaps the first one with which 
this country had to do. It was for the benefit of the 
‘* Virginia Company,” the highest prize being 4,000 
crowns, This lottery produced the sum of £29,000. Lot- 
teries now began to be so common in England, and 
became generally so objectionable, that they were sup- 
pressed by an Order of Council; but by license of 
Charles L, one was specially authorized in 1630, to defray 
the expense of conveying water into London. Under 
Charles II. they increased to an alarming extent, and 
Parliament was obliged to interfere for their suppression, 
which was ordered, under penalty of £100. ® 

On the 10th of May, 1665, one John Ogilby announced 
a lottery of books, and this was being drawn doubiless to 
his entire satisfaction, when the plague broke out, and 
put ap end to the lottery. It is related that after the 
subsidence of the plague this lottery was again announced, 
and was again cnt off by the great fire, which destroyed 
all the prizes. Nothing daunted by this ill fortune, Ogilby 
again issued proposals fora lottery, having replaced his 
burnt prizes by new ones, and the affair was announced 
and came off successfully in 1668. 

In the year 1683, the jewels of his deceased Royal High- 
ness Prince Rupert were disposed of by a lottery, the 
value of the prizes being £20,000, including, among other 
costly articles, a pearl necklace worth £8,000. It is stated 
that the tickets in this lottery were assorted and arranged 
in the presence of the King and with his assistance, 

In 1675 a special lottery had been granted by Parlia- 
ment in favor of the loyalist officers of the late revolution. 
The most popular and most remarkable of all lotteries was 
the ‘* Penny Lottery,” the first of which was drawn Octo- 
ber 16th, 1698, with a capital prize of £1,000, tickets 
being issued at one penny each. As might well be im- 
agined, thousands were anxious to invest where, by risk- 
ing 80 little, one might gain/so much. 
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One of the beat of all the lottery stories which are told 
is of an incident which was said to have occurred in con- 
nection with one of the penny lotteries. A little boy, going 
to school one day, was met by an old woman who asked 
for charity, and to whom he gave his luncheon of bread- 
and-butter. Shortly after, on meeting the boy again, the 
old woman told him his bread-and-butter had given her 
good luck, and presented him with a penny, telling him 
that if he took care of it he would gain from it many 
pounds. The boy retained the penny for « long time, 
and finally, by advice of a friend, invested it in a penny 
lottery, where he is said to have drawn the highest prize 
of £1,000. 

Of course, the lottery excitement in England could not 
but cast its reflection upon the literature of the day. 
Tracts, posters, dialogues, songs, plays and hand-bills 
were circulated largely, some in favor, some ridiculing, 
and some violently against lotteries. Tall vans paraded 
the streets of London, covered 
with posters announcing the _ 
day of grawing, prizes, etc., 
of the various schemes which 
were now set afloat to gull the 
unwary. Horsemen rode in 
all directions, their steeds 
caparisoned with lottery pla- 
cards; and _ ticket - venders 
bawled their wares lustily in 
the public squares. 

Again, in the reign of Wil- 
liam IIL, it became necessary 
to pass an Act of Parliament ' 
for the suppression of these ~ 
schemes, It was found that 
even in country towns they 
flourished on the earnings and 
savings of servants and chil- 
dren, and innumerable stories 
were told of clerks ruined and 
employers robbed to assist in 
lottery speculations. Private 
lotteries; were put down, but 
gigantic incorporated schemes “Sie 
were commenced, in which life | _ 
annuities and insurance poli- 


cies were the prizes, and these 
became enormously popular. 
In 1710 the Bank of England 
received subscriptions to a 
State lottery in which every 
ticket gave an annuity for 
thirty-two years of from five 
to one thousand pounds per 
annum. 

In 1759 the annuity plan was 
discarded, and prizes ranging 
as high as £20,000 were substi- 
tuted. This:system continued 
in vogue, the amount of the 
prizes being constantly in- 
creased, in order to offer the 
greatest possible induce- 
ments. In 1747 it is said that 
£1,000,000 were raised by a 
lottery selling 10,000 shares, 
the prizes being paid in per- 
petual annuities of four per 
cent 

In 1718, the number of lot- 
tery offices in the whole kingdom was 400. In that year 
an Act was passed obliging every person who had such 
an office to take out a yearly license, and to pay £50 for it. 
This measure soon reduced the number from 400 to 41. 

In 1808 lotteries were drawn having as the highest prize 
the sum of £40,000, with six prizes of £20,000, besides in- 
numerable others of lesser value. In this year (1808) the 
evil had grown to such aJarming dimensions that a com- 
mittee was appointed by the House of Commons to irfves- 
tigate the subject, with a view to see what laws could be 
passed to diminish the loss and injury accompanying the 
condition of things in this direction. The committee re- 
ported adversely to lotteries, but the sense of the House 
seemed to be in favor, the vote standing: in favor of lot- 
teries, 90; against lotteries, 49—majority, 41. 

What was probably the origin of the present system of 
policy-shops, as practiced in New York and other cities 
and towns, happened in 1712. It appears that a goldsmith 
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of London, named Matthew West, divided his tickets into 
twenty parts, and was very successful in disposing of them 
in that form. This idea of fractional parts, or ‘“little- 
goes,”’ as they were called in London, became immediately 
very popular, and was doubtless the cause of the greatest 
amount of injury effected by lotteries on the lower classes, 
since it appealed immediately to those who had little 
money, and could least afford to risk anything on such 
ventures. 

But the immediate influence of lotteries was not their 
only effect, They acted and reacted in all directions and 
upon all kinds 
of games of 
chance. Offices 
were opened 
to effect insur- 
ances on mar- 
riages, births, 
chr istenings, 
etc. Dice and 
card- playing 

@ more 
than ever 
prevalent, and 
more than the 
customary 
amount of 
crime followed 
in the wake of | 
these vices, —_| 

One peculi- | 
arity of lot- = 
teries which | ~ 
has always 
existed, was 
noticed even 
in the early 
part of the 
eighteenth 
century in 
England, this 
being the de- 
sire frequent- 
ly evinced by 
those who 
purchased 
tickets to pos- 
sess those of a 
certain num- 
ber, or com- 
_ bination of 
numbers, the 
most extraor- 
dinary causes 
often influenc- 
ing people’s 
minds in their 
choice, Thus, one man insisted on having No. 1,711, be- 
cause it was the current year ; another the number repre- 
senting the year of his age; a third dreamed a number, 
and would be satisfied with no other; while a fourth se- 
lected the number which had been successful in the last 
lottery. 

The final death-blow was given to state lotteries in Eng- 
land on the 18th of October, 1826, when they were abol- 
ished by the Government. Private lotteries in England 
and Ireland were also made illegal, with heavy penalties to 
follow, even the advertisements of foreign lotteries. 

In 1837 the Art Union of London was established, and 
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other similar enterprises soon followed. In 1844, the 
amount of subscriptions to the Art Union was £14,848. 
Although the principle upon which these enterprises were 
based was decided to be illegal, they were, and still are, 
tolerated in England and winked at by the Government. 
One result of lotteries in England was the increase in 
the number of suicides occasioned by ill success, It is 
stated that after one drawing more than fifty suicides oc- 
curred in London. Clerks were found drowned at the 
docks, servants hung themselves by their garters, and all 
sorts of instruments of self-destruction were at a premium. 
Quite a num- 
ber of curious 
anecdotes are 
told of the lot- 
tery period. 
=——--= = For instance, 
=a) «= 4 «Negro man, 
A Wi) who cried 
hee «= “oranges, 
lemons and 
limes” in 
London, drew 
® prize of 
£5,000, and 
went raving 
mad the next 
day. A foot- 
man to a lady 
of high rank 
dreamed that 
he drew a 
£5,000 prize 
with a ticket 
of a certain 
number, and 
accordingly 
invested all 
his earnings in 
purchasing a 
ticket bearing 
that number. 
He won noth- 
ing, and after 
passing a few 
melancholy 
daysdestroyed 
his life. On 
one occasion, 
at a lottery in 
1774, after the 
drawing, a 
ticket was 
found sticking 
iu in the crevice 
of the wheel, 
which, on be- 
ing examined, proved to be entitled to a prize of £1,000. 
It is said that a lady in London, whose husband presented 
her with a lottery ticket, sent a notice to the church to 
have prayers put up in the following manner: ‘‘ The 
prayers of the congregation are desired for the success 
of a person engaged in a new undertaking.” One young 
man, who had ruined himself by a lottery, shot himself 
with two pistols, leaving behind him a paper, in which he 
cursed ‘‘ the head of the plan and the heart that executed 
the baneful destructive plan of a lottery.” 
An apparent comment upon a lottery as practiced in 
England occurs in a farce written by the celebrated Henry 
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Fielding, in 1731, for Drury Lane Theatre, and which was 
called ‘The Lottery.” In this piece the following lines 
occur : 
“ A lottery is a taxation 

Upon all fools in creation; 

And, heaven be praised ! 

It is easily raised, 

Credulity’s always in fashion; 


For folly’s fun will never lose ground - 


While fools are so rife in the nation.” 


At the time of the legal abolition of lotteries in England, 
a large procession paraded through the streets of London, 
carrying banners and placards, accompanied by a band of 
music, announcing the end of the lottery, and advising 
every one to try one chance in “the last lottery in Eng- 
land—the great £30,000 lottery.” 

The lottery system has been applied to other purposes 
besides that of making money. A good story is told of an 
instance of this character, said to have occurred in France 
just after the abdication of Charles X A young French 
officer in the service of the King lost his position after the 
‘abdication, and was thrown upon the world penniless, but 
in the possession, as it chanced, of an exceedingly hand- 
some person. He had won the affections of a beautiful 
girl at Lyons, to whom he was betrothed, and the discom- 
fort and misery of his poverty-stricken situation, com- 
bined with regret at the apparent impossibility of fulfilling 
his engagement, worked so upon his mind, that he con- 
cluded to commit suicide, He accordingly proceeded to a 
café near the Seine, and calling for writing materials, was 
writing a letter to his betrothed at Lyons, when he heard 
the voice of a Jew crying ‘‘ Lottery tickets |” Immediately, 
and as if by inspiration, he conceived a bold and original 
idea. Oalling the Jew, he proceeded to interview him, 
when, finding him shrewd and calculating, he opened to 
him his new project, saying to him, ‘All the world is a 
lottery —wealth, pleasure, happiness, marriage. Why can 
we not institute a lottery, in which I shall be thé only 
prize ?? The Jew snapped at the idea, and insisted upon 
the captain accompanying him to his residence. Oalling 
® cabriolet, the pair entered, and proceeded to drive 
through a whole labyrinth of streets in the most ancient 
part of Paris, and so to the Jews’ quarter of the city. Reach- 
ing an ancient-looking location, the Jew ushered him in, 
when the eaptain found himeelf, to his great surprise, in 
a suite of rooms furnished with the utmost magnificence. 
Splendid carpets, gilded fauteuils and costly pictures met 
the eye everywhere, and at the end of the suite, in a room 
still more exquisite in proportions and furniture, the 
table was laid with a luxurious supper, to which the two 
schemers proceeded immediately to do full justice. 

The plan for the lottery was now discussed and arranged, 
while the remainder of the night was spent in enjoying the 
richest wines which a well-stocked cellar could produce, 
The scheme of the lottery was very simple, the only prize 
being the captain, and this to be won by the holder of the 
highest number. The officer, however, made two condi- 
tions. One was that a ticket should be sent to tho fair 
maiden at Lyons, and the other that in case the winning 
party should not like the prize, or vice versa, a compromise 
should be effected by an equal division of the profits; and 
each should go free, the Jew having a percentage on the 
whole. The story proceeds that in two months 10,000 
tickets were sold, ata napoleon each. The drawing took 
place a few days later. The fair Lyonaise was waited on 
by a beautiful widow in a magnificent equipage, who 
offered her a thousand napoleons for her lottery ticket, 
whieh she said had drawn the prize—althouzgh she herself 
had bought thirty tickets, and had been unsuccessful, 


Now, it appears that the young lady had no idea as to the 
character of the prize; for, on receiving the ticket, she 
had thrown it into a drawer without even inquiring into 
its value. Thinking it unwise, however, to dispose of her 
good fortune before she should know what it was, she re- 
fused the offer, and the widow departed, disconsolate. Five 
minutes after, a traveling-chariot drove to the door, the 
captain leaped out, and was in the arms of his betrothed in 
a moment, He had no sooner heard into whose hands 
the prize had fallen, than he was on his way to Lyons as 
fast as his horse could carry him. Throwing 5,000 na- 
poleons into her lap, he told her the story of his lottery, 
and announced his determination to keep out of the Seine 
in the future. 

In 1818 there appeared in a Calcutta newspaper the fol- 
lowing advertisement: ‘* Be it known that these fair, 
pretty young ladies, with two sweet and engaging young 
children, lately imported from Europe, have roses of 
health blooming upon their cheeks, and joy sparkling in 
their eyes, possessing amiable manners, and highly accom- 
plished—-whom the most indifferent cannot behold with- 
out expressions of rapture, are to be raffled for next door 
to the British Gallery. Scheme 12, tickets at 12 rupees 


each, the highest of the three throws to take the most fas- 


cinating,” ete. 

The time of the introduction of lotteries into America 
is not known; though, as the second scheme drawn in 
England was, as has already been related, designed to aid 
the colonization of Virginia, it: is probable that this oo- 
curred about that time. It is on record that as early as 
1699 the ministers of the gospel settled in Boston met and 
denounced lottery speculation as a cheat and its agents as 
pillagers of the people. 

Early in the eighteenth century, lotteries had gained a 
foothold in Philadelphia, and in 1748 the State granted a 
charter to some such enterprise, for the purpose of erect- 
ing in Philadelphia the *‘ Association Battery.” On this 
occasion the Society of Friends proceeded against lot- 
teries by reading a rule in their meetings designed to warn 
members of the Society against them. In 1753, Christ 
Church steeple, and the steeple for the Presbyterian Church 
in the same city, were each assisted by a lottery grant. A 
lottery also took place in Baltimore, and another in aid of 
Princeton College, N. J., by which latter £13, B32 were 
raised. 

In 1761, a lottery of 12,500 tickets at $4 each took place 
in Philadelphia, granted to raise $7,500 for paving the 
streets. As the receipts from this lottery, if the tickets 
were all sold, would have amounted to $50,000, it is evident 
that there was considerable leakage in the scheme. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, many of the 
States legalized lotteries, and this soon became a customary 
means employed to forward any object of public or private 
interest. Thus bridges were built, railroads laid, canals 
dug, roads made, ferries improved, hospitals erected, col- 
leges founded and books published. In 1832, in nine 
States of the Union, there were no fewer than 420 lottery 
classes sold, amounting to $53,136,930, or, with brokers’ 
commission added, $66,420, 162. 

In New York City alone, during the year 1830, schemes 
were drawn to the amount of nearly $10,000,000, and in 
1833 an Act was passed in New York State suppressing all 
lotteries for the future. 

Up to the year 1837, the Assembly of Virginia had passed 
over fifty lotteries, Jegalizing them for special purposes, 
In 1833 a society was formed in Pennsylvania, called ‘*The 
Pennsylvania Society for the Suppression of Lotteries.” 
To the efforts of this society may be mainly attributed the 
action of most of the States prohibiting the further estab- 
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lishment of lotteries. In Tennessee and Virginia, Acts abol- 
ishing lotteries have been, by expross decisions, pronounced 
Constitutional In New York and Pennsylvania, lotteries 
are declared. to be public nuisances, and may be indicted 
assuch, In the State of New York, art unions are held to 
be lotteries by express decisions, 

In 1847, there were six lotteries drawn per day in three 
States, of which the Delaware Lottery was the most import- 
ant and the most profitable. At present there are still 
lotteries drawn in the United States—the Kentucky and 
Louisiana lotteries—although the Legislature of Louisiana 
recently repealed the grant to the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany, on the ground that its charter was obtained by fraud. 
It is said of this lottery that its yearly profits have been 
upward of $100,000. 

The famous “gig,” known among the colored popula- 
tion as the ‘‘ Washerwomen’s Gig, 4-11-44,” was origi- 
nated by W. C. France, who in 1863 had control of the 
lottery wheel when drawing the lottery in Washington, 
Del. On one occasion, after the drawing had taken place, 
he added to it a number 4, not drawn from the wheel, 
which made up this ‘‘ gig,” and by which he cheated the 
lottery managers to the extent of more than $10,000. 
This France, Murray, Miller & Co., Morris & Howard, 
Ben. Wood, Henry Coulter and others, have conducted 
for years the most of these lotteries. 

But the principal lottery of the Western Hemisphere 
takes place in Havana, Cuba, under the auspices of the 
Government, and for the purpose of supplying Govern- 
ment revenue, and is legally drawn eighteen times per 
annum at the Custom House at Havana, under the super- 
intendenoe of a Government official. In this lottery 30,000 
tickets are issued, and sold at $20 each—fractional parts 
in the same proportion. The highest prize is nsually 
$200,000; and there is sometimes a grand drawing, when 
the highest prize is fixed at 1,000,000 Spanish dollars, 
and the price of the tickets at $100. The lottery is drawn 
in the morning of the day appointed, and tickets can be 
purchased up to within half an hour of the time of draw- 
ing. In an enormous courtyard, surrounded by Govern- 
ment officers, is placed a movable platform, upon which 
the two wheels used in the drawing are erected. Boys, 
blindfolded, draw the tickets from the wheels, and the 
numbers are chalked up on blackboards placed just behind 
them. The open courtyard is large enough to contain 
thousands of people, and the excitement over the drawin 
is intense, This lottery is undoubtedly conducted hon- 
estly, as indeed all lotteries might well be and still provea 
profitable business. Prizes in the Havana Lottery are 
paid in gold on the day following the drawing. Tickets 
are sold in New York, New Orleans, and other cities in the 
United States; at Panama, throughout South America, 
and in the West India Islands. 

Probably the largest and most exciting lottery which 
ever took place was that undertaken by the French Gov- 
ernment during the Exposition of 1878. This scheme was 
originated with the design to raise funds to bring working- 
men and poor peasants from the rural districts to Paris, 
and enable them to witness and enjoy the delights of the 
Exposition. The affair was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and its management was intrusted to a central com- 
mission, The original design of issuing one million of 
tickets at a franc each was soon altered, as the demand for 
tickets grew. The number was increased to six millions, 
and by subsequent steps to twelve millions, of tickets. All 
France was in a frenzy of excitement over this grand 
scheme. Speculators bought large quantities, and at one 
time an extravagant premium was asked and obtained. 
Large quantities of tickets were sold in London, and in 


the different cities of Europe, and no difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting rid of the entire number. ; 

Of the 12,000,000 francs derived from the sale of the 
tickets by the Government, five per cent. was allowed to 
the venders, and the expenses of the undertaking absorbed 
about as much more. Of the 10,800,000 francs remaining, 
one-third, or 3,600,000 francs, was applied to the expenses 
of bringing workmen and others to Paris to see the great 
show, and 7,200,000 francs were expended in prizes. Be- 
sides the purchase of the prizes, many of the exhibitors 
and tradesmen contributed from their exhibits in the Ex- 
position, and altogether the number of prizes was about 
8,000, there being twelve series in the drawing. 

The grand prize was valued at 150,000 francs, and was 
won by a journeyman currier named Aubriot, the occupant 
of two rooms on the fifth floor of a tenement house. The 
winner of the second prize (100,000 francs), was a tobacco 
vender in the Rue St. Honoré; and the winner of the 
fourth prize, of 50,000 francs, was a clerk in an insurance 
office. Besides these there were pianos valued at 15,000 
francs each, and pieces of tapestry at 9,000, and of furni- 
ture at 10,000, and of statues and paintings of still higher 
value. Tho entire distribution of money in prizes was as 
follows: grand prizes, 380,000 francs; French works of 
art, 855,000 ; fine art, books, musical instruments, etc, 
540,000; furniture, bronzes, ceramic ware, 1,850,000; 
wearing apparel and jewelry, 877,500 ; raw materials, ob- 
jects of utility, etc., 472,500 ; machines, tools and vehicles, 
405,000; articles of food, confectionery, wines, liquors, 
etc., 270,000; agricultural and horticultural, 303,750; 
articles purchased from foreign exhibitors, 740,000. The 
value of the gifts made by exhibitors was said to have been 
800,000 francs. 

This lottery was drawn on the 15th day of December, 
1878, in the grand hall of the Trocadero Palace. As it was 
the first lottery to take place in France since 1836, it de- 
serves special notice, not less than on account of its own 
intrinsic peculiarities, 

In Italy, lotteries flourish yigorously, although three 
Popes, in times past, made strenuous efforts to suppress 
them. The famous novelist, Guerazzi, tells a well authen- 
ticated story, with which we will conclude this paper on 
lotteries, The incident actually occurred only a few years’ 
ago in Florence, where a priest, a peasant and the peas- 
ant’s wife dug up dead body from the graveyard, and 
while the priest held the corpse by the hair, the peasant 
struck off its head, and his wife took it home and cast it 
into a seething caldron, to watch how many times it bobbed 
to the surface and then made a bet on that number in the 
lottery. 

The exp.anation was, that the‘ deceased was a learned 
man, and had studied Algebra, and that there might be 
still much cabalistic power in his head. 


“ONE OF DEM DERE KINGS,” 


THERE was a rich display of foreign gold lace and uni- 
forms on the quarter-deck of the United States ship 
Independenw, vearing the broad pennant of Commodore 
Charles Morgan, an old sea-dog, who had monopolized 
the command of the Mediterranean Squadron, but whe 
had gained the respect of crowned heads by his fearless 
and independent spirit, tempered with the courtesy of the 
American gentleman. 

The Independence was anchored in the Bay of Naples, 
within hailing distunce of Castle Noo. It was in 1850, at 
the time of the Pope’s visit to Naples. 

His Holiness having expressed his desire to visit the 
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frigate, the necessury preparations for his reception were 
immediately made. 

We will pass over the ceremony of reception, and nar- 
rate the result of the honor conferred on the officers and 
crew of the frigate by the visit of His Holiness. 

The visit had occasioned the introduction of our officers 
to the élite of Neapolitan society, and bad secured thei 
the entrée to all the clubs and social gatherings. Indeed, 
our officers had been so hospitably entertained, that it 
behooved them to reciprocate, and they decided to give 
a military ball. 

There was a busy time on board the Jndependence—car- 
penters putting up benches; gunners’ mates and quarter- 
gunners removing carronades, transforming slides into 
sofas, and making bayonet chandeliers ; quartermasters 


graced a man-of-war’s deck. Royalty with its court was 
there. The music was exquisite—the best Naples pro- 
duced, which is saying a great deal, when one hears such 
delightful strains from her itinerant street-players. __ 

The Independence’s quarter-deck was transformed into 
a vast tent, dressed with the colors of all nations, the for- 
ward ones of the occasion being interwoven with our stars 
and stripes. 

The hatches had been battened down; flower-beds or 
fountains screened them. 

Only one hatch besides those reserved for main-ways to 
the lower decks was left open, and that was for the pur- 
pose of admitting the wind-sail. 

As the night was warm, the wind-sail, which had been 
well scrubbed, and looked snow-white, had been kept up. 
Being well rounded, it looked like a column. 

_ For fear that land-lubbers, ignorant of its use, would 


lean against it, an old tar had been stationed near it to 
warn them to keep off. Jack Anderson, the mainmast- 
man, had been selected for the purpose. 

Jack did not enjoy the dancing, but he did his post, as 
it afforded him the opportunity to seize, unobserved, vari- 
ous drinks from the passing waiters ; and, as the latter 
were hired for the occasion, and from shore, they were 
not au fait in discipline, thought it was all right, and 
waited for Monsieur Anderson, as they called him, to 
empty his glass and replace it on the salver. ) 

Too many glasses had unsteadied Jack Anderson’s facul- 
ties ; he walked or staggered beyond the margin of his 
post. 

It was at that moment that the Marquis de Toronto, 
fatigued from much dancing, stepped to the hatch, and 
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the hatchway, sir—that’s all.” Notwithstanding the seri- 
ousness of the accident, a ‘‘ yaw, yaw !’ resounded through 
the ship. Mirth is contagious—it will spread. 

The marquis was not hurt, only badly frightened. He 
had fallen in a tub of punch which had been placed near 
the wind-sail to keep it cool. 

It was the only damage done. 


Pottine Hrves 1x Movurnina.—In the French province 
of Perche, when a man died, bows of crape were fixed to 
the beehives, and one of the family, tapping each hive, 
said, ‘‘ Beautiful ones, your master is dead.” If this cere- 
mony was neglected, the belief was that the bees would 
either die or forsake the hive. 
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“** WHAT DEW YOU MEAN BY SAYIN’ AS HOW I TOLD YE THAT MR. BROWN HAD A WIFE AND THREE CHILDREN? 
*YOU DID TELL ME SO!’ CRIED THE WIDOW.” - 


WHAT BROWN LEFT TOWN FOR. 


By MAry GRACE HALPINE." 
Suck a commotion as there was in Barberry Green— 


among the feminine portion of it—was never known before 


by the oldest inhabitant. 

Thomas Jefferson Brown, who was considered as much a 
fixture in the place as the town-pump, had gone, no one 
knew whither. - 

That he should have left town without telling where he 
Was going, what he was going for, and when he was coming 
back, was considered in the light of a personal affront by 
his fellow-townspeople in general, and the Widow Peabody 
in particular. 

' ‘The Widow Peabody was one of those kind-hearted crea- 
tures, to be found, to a greater or less extent, in every 
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country village, who take a deep interest in their neigh- 
bors’ affairs, often neglecting their own to attend to them. 
But virtue in this wicked world of ours often fails of its 


‘reward, and we are sorry to say that this worthy individ- 


ual’s disinterested efforts in her neighbors’ behalf not in- 
frequently met with a base return, some of them being 80 
unreasonable as to suppose they knew their own business 
best, and could manage it without any of her help. 

But this by no means discouraged the Widow Peabody. 
She ‘‘expected sech things from them that didn’t know no 
better,” as she often observed. : 

It now being her “self-evident duty” to find out the 
whys and wherefores of Mr. Brown’s sudden and mysteri- 
ous disappearance, she set about it with all commendable 
zeal and alacrity. 

- She commenced operations by pumpitig Josh Hardwick, 
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who used to do old jobs for him, and any one else who 
needed his services, Josh being one of those handy indi- 
viduals so often found in Yankeedom, who “can turn their 
hands to ’most anything.” 

Bat Josh was non-committal ; either he had nothing to 
tell, or was indisposed to tell what he did know. 

Mrs. Peabody believed it was the latter, and, as the 
natural effect of this conclusion, the old kitchen clock, 
that had ticked quietly in the corner for a quarter of a 
century, was suddenly discovered to need ‘‘ fixing.” 

Now, be it known that there is none of these natural- 
born geniuses of the New England type but can take 
a clock to picces and put it together again— to quote Josh 
Hurdwick’s frequent assertion—“ jest as easy as nothin’.” 

Josh hated the Widow Peabody ‘‘ wuss than pison,” to 
use his emphatic language ; but he ‘‘allers calc’lated on 
bein’ perlite to wimen-folks.” And then he was glad of a 
‘*job”; nothing suiting him better than ‘‘ tinkerin’,” as 
he called it. 

So he lost no time in ‘‘steppin’ in tew the widder’s, jest 
tow take a squint at the consarn.” 

He sot it ‘‘a-zoin’,” and then closing one eye and squint- 
ing up the other, in a manner peculiar to him, watched 
the pendulum as it swung solemnly to and fro. 

**Don’t keep good time, hey ? Suthin’s out of tilter, I 
s’pose. J’ll soon find out.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Josh soon had the wheels 
and weights, and all the varied mechanism, spread out 
upon the table before him. 

‘‘Needs cleanin’, I expect.” 

This gratuitous information was volunteered to the 
Widow Peabody, who stood looking over his shoulder, her 
thoughts intent upon the subject that so puzzled her 
astute, far-reaching mind. 

**‘ How very sudding Mr. Brown did go off! Don’t you 
think so ?” 

** Well, no, marm; 1 can’t say as I do. I thought he 
lingered surprising. His darter told me at the funeral ——” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean that Mr. Brown; bat, Thomas— 
him that left town in sich a turrible hurry that he didn’t 
have time to bid good-by tew nobody. You was seen talk- 
in’ to him the mornin’ he went ; what did he say he was. 
goin’ fur, an’ where tew ?” 

‘*T do’ know no more’n the man in the moon ; he didn’t 
tell me nothin’. I met him in the street down by Deacon 
Skinner's, with his carpet-bag in his hand. ‘Josh,’ says 
he, ‘I’m going out of town. Here’s a dollar; that makes 
us square, I b’lieve.’ He was allers good pay ; I'll say 
that much far him.” 

The widow pursed up her lips, shaking her head myste- 
riously ; these simple words had, to her, a meaning of 
direful import. | 

‘*Ah! there it is! If he had expected to come back, 
he’d have waited. It’s just as I thought—he don’t intend to 
come back !’” 

“‘Mebbe not,” responded Josh, taking a prolonged 
squint at the balance which he was adjusting; “but I 
don’t see no reason why he shouldn't, if he has a ma 
tew. 99 

‘*But there is a reason, if you can’t see it,” said the 
widow, with a reproving shake of the bead. ‘‘There’s 
reason in everythin’, Didn’t he look sorter solemncholy, 
as if ho had heard some bad news ?” 

** Wal, no; I can’t say as he did. Ididn’t notice nothin’ 
pecoolyer ’bout him, ’cept he kept his han’keecher tew his 
mouth, as if he’d got the toothache, or suthin’.” 

‘‘ He wanted to hide his face, more like!” retorted the 
widow; ‘‘he was ashamed tew be geen sneakin’ out of 
town that fashion, an’ no wonder |” 
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‘* Mebbe so,’”’ was the philosophical rejoinder. 

‘* An’ then tew think how attentive he’s been tew Mahi- 
table Green! Everybody said they was as good as en- 
gaged. He goes there every Sabba’-day evening, an 
allers waits on her home from meetin’, Tew my certain 
knowledge, them two have stood talkin’ at the gate half 
an hour on the stretch.” 

**You’ve got a very obsarvious mind, widder ; 
ain’t many foiks that sees as much as you dew.” 

‘‘There ain’t much that goes on in the village that I 
don’t know of, if I dew say it!’’ responded the widow, 
with a gratified air. 

‘* An’ it is so kind-hearted of ye, tew, to be interested in 
them that you ain’t in no way responsible for |" 

‘* Wal, folks is commonly so selfish ; they can’t seem to 
think of nobody but themselves an’ them that belongs to 
‘em. I thank the Lord I ain’t nosich! Poor Mahitable! 
I really feel for her! She sot her life by Mr. Brown, asa 
body could see with half an eye! Melissy Powers was 
there when she fust heerd on’t, an’ says she was all struck 
ofaheap. Said she saw him the night afore, an’ he didn't 
say nothin’ ’bout a-goin’. I must say that it’s the curiusest 
thing I ever heerd tell on! What could be the reason hoe 
didn’t marry her ?” 

‘‘Wal, he might have a good reason for’t. As I told 
brother Sam, when he was prancin’ round with the Widder 
Pettee, when a man’s got a wife-——” 

The widow lifted up her hands and eyes. 

‘Good gracious ! you don’t mean tew say he’s married ?” 

‘‘Tew be sura; an’ got three children.” 

*‘Of all things! Who on airth told ye ?” 

‘‘Who told me? Why, I was at the weddin’ myself. 
Is it anythin’ surprisin’ fur a man tew git married ?” 

‘‘Wal, no. But tew think that you never mentioned 
it !” 

‘I didn’t s’pose twas anythin’ that would interest you 
in partic’ler,” responded Josh, as he put the last screw 
into the face of the clock. ‘‘I hadn’t no idee, then, that 
you was of sich a kind an’ charitable turn of mind. I 
guess it will go all right now. I’m goin’ to the ‘Centre’ 
this arternoon, but I shall be back the fust of the week, 
an’ if there’s any trouble, jes’ let me know.” 

‘*The aly, deceitful, good-for-nothin’ scamp !” exclaimed 
the Widow Peabody, as she tied on her bonnet, prepara- 
tory #9 spreading this delectable bit of scandal through 
the village. ‘‘Tew think of his havin’ a wife an’ three 
children, an’ he purtendin’ to be a single man! I'll un- 
mask the vilyun !” 

The Widow Peabody was as good as her word, succeed- 
ing so well in her benevolent, self-denying efforts, that 
when Brown returned to Barberry Groen, as he did a few 
days after, he was received with a mixture of constraint 
and coolness by his former friends and associates that sur- 
prised. and puzzled him. 

-To complete his ‘vexation and bewilderment, Mahitable 
Green, whose esteem ‘and affection he was so auxious to 
secure, actually refused to see him. 

The atudious avoidance of him by every one made it no 
easy thing to do, but he finally iti in tracing the 
matter to its source. 

There was a ‘‘ quilting” at Squire Toller’, and such a 
clatter of tongues as thera was in the ‘‘square-room,” 
where the fair quilters were congregated 1 

The Widow Peabody was there, of course; she never 
failed to ‘‘ put in an appearance” on such occasions. 

Mahitable Green was there, too, though she had much 
rather have staid at home, poor girl! But she was high- 
spirited, and wasn’t going to have folks think she was 
‘Swearing the willow,” not she! 
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She sat among a merry group of her own age, her | written. I certainly should have done so had I known 


smiling face little in unison with her heavy heart. 

The Widow Peabody was the centre and attraction of an 
interested, if not interesting, group. Never was her yolu- 
ble tongue more active and venomous. 

She was repeating, for about the hundredth time, her 
account of Mr. Brown’s baseness and duplicity, to which 
she had given a variety of additions and embellishments, 
when the door opened, and in came the hero of it, fol- 
lowed by Josh Hardwick. 

Withont noticing the astonishment on the faces of those 
present, he marched up to where Mrs. Peabody sat. 

‘‘Good-evening, ma’am. I hear that you have been 
busying yourself with my affairs a good deal lately ?” 

‘*Sir,” said the widow, grimly, ‘‘I consider it tew be 
my dewty tew warn folks ag’in them that go about like 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. Howdid you leave your wife ? 
Ahem !” 

Here Mrs, Peabody glanced around with a look of tri- 
umph, 

But, instead of being overwhelmed with confusion at 
this public exposure, as might properly have been ex- 
pected of him, Mr. Brown said, quietly : 

‘“‘My wife—that is to be, as I hope—is very well at pres- 
ent, as Iam happy to say.” 

Here the supposed culprit glanced at Mahitable, who 
‘was an interested and attentive listener to this. 

- Josh Hardwick now spoke. 

‘‘Look here, widder, I’ve got a question tew ask you. I 
don’t often speak, but when I dew, it's tew the p’int. What 
dew you mean by sayin’ as how I told ye that Mr. Brown 
had a wife and three children ?’ 

‘* Because you did tell me so !’’ cried the widow, sticking 
her elbows akimbo, evidently considering her reputation 
as a reliable “‘news-vender” to be at stake. ‘‘ You told 
me so the day you fixed my clock, an’ you needn’t go fur 
tew deny it, nuther.” 

‘*T didn’t tell you nothin’ of the sort. I was speakin’ 
*bout brother Sam, when you bust in, askin’ if he was mar- 
ried, an’ I said Yes, If you wasn’t continnerly thinkin’ 
evil of your nabors, you’d have knowed what I meant.” 

Mr. Brown now interposed. Looking around upon the 
expectant group, whose faces evinced both surprise and 
curiosity, be said : 

‘‘My good friends—as I hope and believe you all to be 
—perhaps I owe you an apology for my abrupt and un- 
ceremonious departure from your midst, In order to ex- 
plain it clearly, I shall have to make a~to me—rather hu- 
miliating confession. But an open confession, they say, 
is good for the soul.” 

Here the speaker glanced shyly at the Widow Peabody, 
who had pricked up her ears, thinking that she should 
now hear something more to her liking. 

Mr. Brown resumed : 

‘‘T am reluctantly compelled to acknowledge that, ow- 
ing to the result of a fall, [ have—not a wife and three 
children ; I am not so blest—but, horrible to relate, three 
artificial teeth, which, being directly in front, are indis- 
pensable to the fair degree of good looks which I flatter 
myself I possess. Upon the night previous to my leaving 
town, I returned home, after having spent a very pleasant 
evening.” Here Mr. Brown again glanced toward Mnhita- 
ble, whose conscious face was the color of the roses in her 
hair and bosom. ‘‘ While partaking of some slight re- 
freshment before retiring, I accidentally loosened the spring 
which kept these teeth in place, There being no experi- 
enced dentist here, I left town early the next morning, 
fully expecting to be able to return the following day ; but 
unforeseen hindrances prevented, True, 1 might have 


what a commotion my ‘mysterious disappearance’ was 
creating. I hope this explanation will prove satisfactory, 
especially to a heart so kind and charitable as the Widow 
Peabody’s.”’ 

Here Mr. Brown turned toward Mrs. Peabody’s seat, 
but if was vacant. 

‘* She wasn’t goin’ tew stay tew hear any sich trumped- 
up story as that !” as she roundly asserted. 

In compliance with Mrs, Teller’s invitation, which was 
warmly seconded by the other ladies — Mahitable said 
nothing, but her looks spoke volumes — Mr. Brown 
remained to tea, having many a hearty laugh over the 
blunder, now so happily and satisfactorily explained. 

As a matter of course, Mr. Brown went home with Ma- 
hitable. 

If the Widow Peabody had looked toward Mr. Green’s, 
she would have seen that the parting at the gate was un- 
usually lingering and tender—a foreshadowing of the 
time when the felicity with which she had so prematurely 
endowed him should be his. 


STUDYING THE WEATHER, 
By J. Munro, C. E. 


Ir is not so many years since the study of the weather 
was considered a very vain pursuit. The wandering gales 
were either believed to obey no laws, or laws which it was 
hopeless to try to find out. Far otherwise is the view of 
educated persons to-day, and those who make a special 
study of the subject assure us that only time, observation 
and thought are necessary to enable us to comprehend the 
processes of the atmosphere, and, to a certuin extent, pre- 
dict the coming weather. 

Meteorology, or modern weather-science, is only about 
twenty-five years old, and dates from the employment of 
the telegraph in transmitting reports from different places 
of the state of weather existing there at the same time. 
The word itself, however, is old, since it was used by Aris- 
totle some 300 years B.c. to name a treatise on water and 
earthquakes. It does not come, as popularly supposed, 
from the ‘‘ meteors,” or falling stars sometimes seen in the 
eky, but from the Greek words mefeoros, soaring, and logos, 
a discourse. As a science, it is of endless practical utility, 
not only in commerce, engineering and agriculture, but 
also in plensure-seeking. At present, however, it is mainly 
in its relations to shipping and farming that it is valuable. 
By its aid Captain Maury has pointed out the least tem- 
pestuous routes across the Atlantic; and the Weather 
Bureau daily informs Western farmers what weather 
they may expect for their crops, These results have been 
attained by an intelligent scrutiny of ships’ log-books, 
which are now all kept on a uniform system, and by 
weather observatories planted all over the vast extent of 
the United States. Great Britain is too limited m arena 
and insular in position to encourage the hope that weather- 
study in those islands will ever give the same certainty of 
prediction as it gives in America or India or other conti- 
nental regions ; but, nevertheless, much may be achieved, 
even in stormy England, by a proper system of observation 
carried on for a considerable number of years. 

Most civilized nations have awakened to the great im- 
portance of the science, and systematic observations are 
daily made at the British observatories of Kew, Green- 
wich, Edinburgh, etc., as well as at the weather-stations of 
the Meteorological Office. This office issues daily reports 
in the newspapers of the recent weather in all the districts 
of the United Kingdom, and forecasts; of the probable 
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weather, besides answering telegrams of inquiry as to the 
weather in different places. They depend for a good deal 
of their information on individual observers provided with 
correct instruments and obeying their instructions, so that 
valuable assistance may be rendered in this way by persons 
who have the opportunity at their disposal, and the study 
of the weather may be made a means not only of private 
but of public good. 

The elements of weather-study are: observations of the 
intensity of solar radiation ; the temperature of the air in 
the shade ; the weight 
of the superincum- 
bent air, or, in other 
words, the barometri- 
cal pressure ; the vel- 
ocity and direction of 
the wind; the damp- 
ness or humidity of 
the atmosphere; the 
amount of rain or 
snowfall ; the amount 
of electricity and 
ozone in the air; with 
notes on the forms and 
drifts of clouds, the 
color of the sky, 
thunderstorms, sea- 
disturbance, aurora, 
or other signs. These elements are intimately associated, 
and it is by a concurrent study of all that weather-know- 
ledge is obtained. 

The intensity of the sunshine is best measured by the 
solar radiation thermometer of the Rev. F. W. Stow. This 
consists of a mercury maximum thermometer, having a 
black bulb and stem, and inclosed in an outer glass cham- 
ber, from which the air is exhausted. The bulb is exposed 
to the sun’s rays, and the expanding mercury drives before 
it a small index along the tube, so that the maximum tem- 
perature in twenty-four hours is recorded by the index. 
Fig. 1 represents this thermometer exposed in aS. E. direc- 
tion, on a stand about four feet above the ground, with the 
air circulating freely a!l round it. The maximum tempera- 
ture of the air in the shade is also to be taken at that place, 
and the difference between the maximum in the sun and 
the maximum in the shade is a measure of the solar 
radiation. 

In observing the temperature of the air in the shade, it 
is necessary to guard the thermometer, not only from the 
sun’s direct rays, but likewise the radiation of walls, trees, 
etc.; hence the instrument should 
be inclosed in a shade which ad- 
mits the air freely, but excludes 
lateral heat-rays. Glaisher’s shade, 
or stand, is a little wooden pent- 
house or shed facing away from 
the sun; but a better is Steven- 
son's, now generally used, and con- 
sisting of a louvre-boarded hutch, 
something like a small meat-safe, 
as shown in Fig. 2. The legs 
should be about four feet high, 
and if should stand over grass on 
open ground, away from. the 
shadow of trees, and above twenty 
feet from any wall, In default of 
any screen of this kind, the tem- 
perature of the air, in a makeshift 
way, can be got by swinging the 
1.—sTOW’s THERMOMETER. thermometer round at the end of a 
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cord some two feet six 
inches long, after tho 
manner of a sling. 

The maximum and 
minimum temperatures 
during the twenty-four 
hours are to be ob- 
served by means of 
maximum and minimum 
thermometers, The most 
favored maximum ther- 
mometer is, perhaps, 
that of Professor Phil- 
lips, in which a bubble 
of air in the top of the 
mercury column is 
pushed up as the col- 
umn rises, and left be- 
hind when the column 
sinks, to mark the high- 
est temperature reached. 
The minimum tempera- 
ture, on the other hand, 
can be very well ob- 
tained by Rutherford’s 
minimum thermometer, in which a column of colored alco- 
hol, as it shrinks with the cold, drags a light index or 
float down the tube, and flows past the latter on expanding 
with the heat again. These instruments are represented in 
Figs. 3 and 4, = 

The atmosphere is a gaseous ocean resting on the earth 
with an average pressure of fifteen pounds on the square 
inch. From various causes, chiefly the rarefying power of 
the sun’s heat and the amount of aqueous vapor it con- 
tains, this pressure varies from hour to hour and day to 
day, and it is measured by barometer (from baros, weight, 
and meiron, 9 measure). The principle of the mercurial 
barometer is best explained by citing the original experi- 
ment of Torricelli, made in 1643, This renowned pupil of 
Galileo took a long glass tube, closed at one end, filled it 
with mercury, and, stopping the mouth with his finger, 
inverted the tube over an open vessel of mercury in such 
®& manner as to merge the mercury in the tube with that in 
the cistern without allowing air to enter the tube. To 
his surprise, he found that the mercury thereupon sank in 
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2.— STRVENSON’S SHADE. 


the tube till it became about thirty inches long, when it 
remained stationary. Pascal, the celebrated French phi- 
losopher, divined the true explanation of this singular ac- 
tion. He saw that the weight of the column of mercury 
in the tube just balanced the weight of the column of air 
resting on the mercury in the open cistern, and applied 
the apparatus as a barometer in measuring the pressure of 
the atmosphere. 

In Fortin’s barometer, which is illustrated in Fig. 5, the 
cistern consists of a glass vessel with a flexible leather bot- 
tom, which, by means of an adjusting screw, can be pressed 
in or out, so as to raise or lower the level of the mercury 
in the cistern till it reaches a certain fixed mark made by a 
small ivory point projecting downward like a spike from 
the roof of the cistern. The need of this adjustment will 
be seen when it is called to mind that the real height of 
the mercury column balancing the air is the height from 
the level of the mercury in the cistern to the level of the 
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mercury in the tube. Now, as the level in the tube rises 
or sinks, the level in the cistern must sink or rise, since 
there is only a certain amount of mercury common to both 
tube and cistern. Hence it is necessary either to bring 
the mercury to its datum level by a device like that of 
Fortin, or to correct the reading for ‘‘ capacity error,” as 
it is called, or to use a scale which can be moved till its 
zero coincides with the cistern level, or one with its de- 
grees contracted to make up for the error. 

Of the other barometers in use, the syphon barometer 
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of Gay-Lussac is the best for travelers, and the marine 
barometer of Mr. Adie is well adapted for the sea, In the 
latter, as well as in household barometers, the scale is 
divided only into 10ths of an inch, and the Vernier reads 
only to 100ths, With them the reading should be taken 
as quickly as possible, so as to avoid heating the mercury 
by the warmth of the hand. Pediment household barom- 
eters and wheel barometers, with indicating hands, are 
too well known to need description here. The aneroid 
barometer, although it does not give the pressure of the 
atmosphere so exactly as a mercurial barometer, is never- 
theless very sensitive to changes of pressure, and hence is 
serviceable as a 
weather-glass and a 
measurer of alti- 
tudes. From its 
extreme portability 
it has become the 
pet instrument of 
the explorer, and it 
,i8 also a favorite with tourists and sportsmen. Its action 
. depends, as is tolerably well known, on a small box of 
thin corrugated metal, from which the air is exhausted. 
The atmosphere, pressing on the outside of this sensitive 
chamber, elevates or depresses the corrugated surface with 
greater or less force according to the weight of air, and 
by means of levers this minute effect is communicated to 
the hand on the dial. The initial figure represents this 
little instrument with the corrugated chamber exposed. 

The usual warnings, ‘‘ Tair,” ‘‘ Stormy,” etc., on a ba- 
rometer are not much to be relied on. A far more certain 
indication is the barometric ‘‘ gradient’”’ given by the dif- 
ference of barometric 
pressure at the two ex- 
tremities of a line 60 
nautical miles long, for 
the force of the wind 
is usually in proportion 
to the steepness of the 
gradient. 

In the weather-charts 
of the Meteorological 
Office the gradient is 
expressed in 1-100th of 
an inch of mercury per 
degree of 60 nautical 
miles. On weather- 
maps the gradient is 
steepest, and the differ- 
ence of pressure most, 
across the isobars which 
are closest together, 
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5.— FORTIN’S BAROMETER, 


and the force of the wind is greatest in that district. 
That every wind brings its weather is a true remark, 
and hence one of the first steps to weather-study is meas- 
uring the direction and force of the wind. The direction is 
measured by the wind-vane, and 
Prestel’s vane also roughly indi- 
cates the pressure of the wind 
by a pendulous plate, which 
hangs vertically when there is a 
calm, but swings to an angle 
with the gale, like a hanging 
signboard. The velocity of the 
wind is best given by Dr. Rob- 
inson’s anemometer, or wind- 
measurer, which consists, as will 
be seen from Fig. 6, of four 
brass cups on the ends of cross- 
arms. These cups catch the 
wind, and the vertical stem is driven round mill-wise af 
one-third of the wind’s velocity. By means of wheel- 
work and an indicating-dial, the number of miles trav- 
eled by the wind in a given time can be read off. The 
anemograph, or self-recording wind-gauge, is a form 
of this apparatus designed to mark down its own in- 
dications, and is very useful in observatories. The velo- 
city of the wind per hour can, of course, be easily ob- 
tained from the number of miles traversed in a certain 
number of hours, and from the velocity the pressure in 
pounds on a square foot of surface can be readily calcu- 
lated— or it may 
even be measured 
direct by means of 
pressure- plates 
such as are used by 
engineers. 

The dampness or 
humidity of the air 
exercises a great influence on the temperature, and conse- 
quently on the weather. It is estimated by means of hygro- 
meters, the simplest of which are the well-known damp-de- 
tectors based on the absorption of moisture by such materials 
as hair, oat-beard, catgut, seaweed, grass, and chloride of 
lime. Chemical papers, which change their color from 
drab-brown to blue, according to the humidity of the at- 
mosphere, also belong to the class of hygrometers. The 
exact measurement of humidity is, however, either done 
by Daniell’s or Regnault’s. hygrometer, or by the wet and 
dry bulb thermometer. Daniell’s instrument, as shown in 
Fig. 7, consists of a bent glass tube with two bulbs, the 
lower of which is blackened and the upper covered with 
muslin, The lower tube contains pure ether and a sensi- 
tive thermometer. In using the apparatus, ether is 
dropped on the muslin, and 
its rapid evaporation cools 
the ether in the black bulb 
eo much that the moisture 
of the outer air condenses on 
the latter as dew. The tem- 
perature of the dew-poini— 
that is, the point at which 
the dew begins to form on 
the bulb—is to be noted in 
the thermometer. 

The amount of rainfall is 
measured by means of the 
pluviometer or rain - gauge. 
Circular gauges of copper of 
the same diameter as the 
mouth are the best for 
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ordinary purposes. Mechanical gauges with registering 
trains are liable to error. Fig. 8 illustrates that adopted 
by the Meteorological Office. It consists of an outer pro- 
. tecting cylinder, having its rim twelve inches above the 
surface, and containing a glass bottle or reservoir, with a 
catch-funnel. The graduated glass beside it is to measure 
the amount of rain-water which it holds. 

The amount of electricity in the atmosphere is also to be 
observed ; but for this, as well as for the observation of 
terrestrial magnetism, expensive and delicate electrometers 
and magnetometers are necessary. The effects of light- 
ning and of auroral displays may, however, be observed 
and noted, together with the amcunt of ozone in the air. 
Ozone is a condensed form of oxygen, formed chiefly by 
evaporation of water and lightning discharges, It is an 
active agent in destroying corruption, and its presence is 
necessary to the healthiness of air. By the sea, or in the 
open country, especially after snow and thunderstorms, it 
is most prevalent ; in the crowded parts of cities it is 
rarely to be distinguished. Strips of paper saturated with 
a solution of iodide of potassium and starch, then dried 
and exposed to the air, but protected from rain and sun- 
shine, turn blue, owing to the ozone decomposing the 
iodide of potassium and forming iodide of starch. By 
exposing the strips for twenty-four hours, and testing their 
tint by a scale of ten shades of blue, Dr. Moffat has pro- 
vided a simple ozonometer. 

The driff and shape of clouds is also an index of the 
weather, and some excellent hints on this subject are given 
by the Rev. W. Clement Leys, F.R.8. According to this 
observer, there is generally a great bank of frozen vapor 
(or cirro-stratus cloud) in the higher atmosphere in front of 
an ’advancing storm-centre. When clouds likewise begin 
to form in the lower atmosphere, the barometer falls, the 
wind rises, showers begin, and the storm is at hand. In 
the case of local storms, on the other hand, the heralding 
clouds are formcd first in the lower atmosphere and after- 
ward spread to the upward. A red dawn ora yellow or 
gray evening marks the advent of wind or rain, as also 
does an unusual visibility in the atmosphere. It is per- 
haps needless to add that personal observation may be 
greatly assisted by a regular study of tho daily weuther- 
charts given in the newspapers. 


ne 
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AUTOMATIC MOVEMENTS OF A FeRnn.—Dr. Asa Gray, [n tHe 
Couller’s Gazetle, says: ‘‘ Mr. E, J. Loomis, of the Nautical. Almanac 
Office, Washington, recently showed me a phenomenon which I 
suppose has never before heen noticed, and which is commended 
to the attention of botanists. A tuft of Asplenium trichomanes 
gathered last Autumn in tho mountains of Virginia is growing in 
a glass dish in his house. About two months ago he noticed Phat 
one of the fronds—a rather short and erect one, which ts now 
showing fructification—made quick movements alternately back 
and forth in the plane of the frond, eet from 20 degrees to 40 
degrees, whenever the vessel was brought from its shaded aitua- 
tion into sunlight or bright daylight. The movement was more 
extensive and rapid when the frond was younger. When I saw it, 
on the 23d of January, {ts compass was within 15 degrees, and was 
about as rapid as that of the leaflets of Desmodium ans. It was 
more rapid than the second hand of a watch, but with occasional 
stops In the course of each halfvibration. This was in full daylight, 
noxt a window, but not in sunshine. No movement had been ob- 
served in the other fronds, which were all sterile and reclining, 
with the exception of a single one, which was just unfolding, in 
which Mr. Loomis thinks he has detected incipfent motion of the 
same kind. This little fern is very common, and it is easy to ob- 
tain it and set it growing. Tho matter ts worthy of further inves- 


tigation. Have any of our readers observed the pheno 
herein stated ?” : P menon 
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upon the Legislature the responsibility now devolves to make it 
compulsory upon mine-owners and officials in charge of mines to 
employ the means sciance has placed at their disposal —otherwise 
‘‘overlookers ” or “‘ mine-viewers ” will, as heretofore, go on trust- 
ing to blind chance in all they do. Those who have to do with 
mines are by nature “ fatalists.” They have, at all events, not to 
bear the brunt of a negloct of proper precautions to make the life 
of the miner safer, and will, therefore, continue to trust to chance, 
and believe they have faithfully performed their goty woen they 
have hoisted the ‘danger signal.” That this must 80 {Is an- 
parent, for a dogged indifference to the use of scientific Insiru- 
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principle—that of the diffasion of gases. All mere mechanical - 
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lamp have, in practice, proved an utter re.s So with regard 
to the accumulation of gas in confined spaces. This cannot be pre- 
vented; and when, from neglect of some precaution, the miner 
suddenly comes across ‘‘a blower,” the flame of the lamp imme- 
diately increases in size, the sharp current draws it through the 
wire gauze and renders it red-hot. In an instant, and before the 
man time to think, an explosion takes place. Science has 
thus been driven to look in another direction for the means of 
lessening the Ganger of fire-damp accumulations, and it occurred 
to Mr. George F. ell that he might utilize the law of diffusion, 
and, by some simple means, measure the quantity of gas present 
in any and every of the workings. The idea was of great 
value, and soon took a practical form. The instrument, as will be 
seen on reference to our engraving, closely resembles the aneroid 
barometer. The rigid metal back of the aneroid being removed, 
is replaced by a porous tile, and, with other important changes 
made in its mechanism, becomes a diffusiometer. When the in- 
strument is brought into an atmosphere charged with flre-damp, 
the us atoms diffuse into the closed chamber with greater 
raptdity than the atmospheric air passes out. The increased vol- 
ume of gas causes pressure to be made upon a spring in commu- 
nication with the index-hand, and it Jae ape d moves over 
the graduated dial-face. The face {3 arbitrarily divided into de- 
grees—1 per cent. of ca: buretted hydrogen marks 1 degree, 7% an 
explosive mixture, and 1014 a most explosive mixture. The de- 
grees are bold, and purposely kept wide a , to enable tho 
viewer to read them off by the aid of a feeble light. In the event 
of the instrument being brought into an atmosphere of heavy gas, 
choke-damp, or carbonic acid gas, the action of the index-hand is 
reversed, and it travels in the gue direction. To restore the 
equilibrium of the instrument, it is only necessary to turn tho 
small stop-cock at the upper part of the instrument, which lots in 
atmospheric afr, and the index-hand returns to zero. The indti- 
cator is 80 little liable to be deranged, and is 89 simple of applica- 
tion, that it can be intrusted to any one quite unacquainted with 
the use of a scientific instrument. It is well adapted for use in 
other subterranean works, as the sinking of wells and the laying 
of gas-pipes in the streets ; in ships, where the accumulation of 
gases in the hold is a frequent source of danger, and the detec- 
tion of £2 leakages in the house. It is of this instrument Dr. 
Jabez Hogg writes: ‘It is impossible to conceive a more refined 
application of science than Ansell’s fire-damp indicator, or one 


that will be found of greater practical utility in the saving of 
human life.” 
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How O.p 18 Guass ?—The olilest specimen of pure giass bear- 
ing anything like a date, is a little molded lion’s head, bearing the 
name of an Egyptian King of the eleventh dynasty, in the Slade 
collection at the British Museum. That is to say, at a period 
which may be moderately placed as more than 2,000 years B.c., 
glass was not only made, but mado with a skill which shows the 
art was nothing new. The invention of glazing pottery with a 
film of varnish or glass is so old, that among the fragments which 
bear inscriptions of the early Egyptian monarchy are beads, pos- 
sibly of the first dynasty. Of the same period are vases and gob- 
lets, and many fragments. It cannot be doubted that the story 
preserved by Pliny, which assigns the credit of the invention to 
the Phceenicians, is so far true, that these adventurous merchants 
brought specimens to other countries from Eyypt. Dr. Schlie- 
man found disks of glass: in the excavations at Mycenm, though 
Homer dves not mention it as a substance knownto him. That 
the modern art of the glass-blower was known long before is cer- 
tain, from representations among the pictures on the walls of a 
tomb at Beni Hassan, of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty; but a much 
older picture, which probably represented the same manufacture, 
is among the half-obliterated scenes in a chamber of a tomb of 
Thy, at Sakkara, and dates from the time of the fifth dynasty, a 
time so remots that it is not possible, in spite of the assiduous re- 
searches of many Egyptologers, to give it a date in years. 


Our contemporary, the Flectrician, states that the following 
process for utilizing old india-rubber, of which many hundred 
tons are thrown away as waste substances, has just been patented 
iu Germany. Tho rubber waste is subjected to distillation in an 
iron vessel over a free fire, with the aid of surerheated steam. 
The lighter oils, which come over first, are separated from the 
heavier products. The latter, when thickened and vulcanized in 
the usual manner, are found to possess all the good qualities of 
first-class natural rubber. 


THAL Coxtors.-—The effort to manufacture thallium colors 
has not been without success. Thallium chromate is yellow, and 
difficult of solution in water. Thallium red is a tershromate, and 
is obtained by precipitating a thallium salt with bichromate of 
potash, and subsequent treatment with nitric acid. These pig- 
ments are very expensive, but it is possible that aid may prove 
waluable in of] paintings. The action of light upon them not 
vet been determined. 
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“Hep the sweeper, please, sir.” “Can't, my man. I wasn’t 
brought up to the business; besides, I have no broom.” 


THE most afflicted 
ways full of panes; an 
blind ? 

FISHERMEN ought to make good actors, because they are always 
familiar with their lines, and well acquainted, as Pat says, with 
the seine. 


A Youna lady, on being asked what business her lover was in, 
and not liking to say he bottled soda, answered, ‘‘ He is a practic- 
ing fizzician.” 


“Now T<cLri me, candidly, are you guilty ?” asked a solicitor of 
his client. ‘‘ Why, do you suppose I'd be fool enough to hire you 
if I was innocent ?” 


A MONTH’S imprisonment in jail was thought by an Irishman a 
trifling sentence, ‘‘ because, as it was in the depth of Winter, the 
days were so short.” 


art of the house is the window. It is al- 
who has not seen more than one window 


GraceE—“ TI am going to see Clara to-day. Have you any me:- 
sage?” Charlode—‘I wonder how you can visit that dreadful 
girl. Give her my love.” 


A SENTIMENTAL young man thus feelingly expresses himself: 
** Even as nature benevolently guards the roses with thorns, does 
she endow women with pins.” 


Ir those splendid fellows who dye thoir mustaches to show the 
girls that they have such an article, would let them alone, they 
would probably die themselves. 


SomME men are captivated by a woman’s laughs, just ns some 
men predict a pleasant day because the sun shines out clear fora 
moment. They forget the chance for squalls. 


“Tommy, do you know that your unclo Robert has found a lit- 
tle baby on his doorstep, and is going to adopt him?” ‘ Yes, 
mamma; and he’ll be Uncle Bob’s stepson, won't he ?” 


A LITTLE girl joyfully assured her mother that she had found 
out where they made horses. ‘She had scen a man, in a shop, 
just finishing one of them; for he was nailing his last foot.” 


Ir has often been remarked that children will ask questions 
which even the wisest are puzzled to answer. ‘‘ Mamma,” ex- 
claimed Charley, ‘‘ how big was I when you was a little girl ?” 


A LAWYE? in Virginia, not remarkable for his cleanliness of 
person, appeared at a party a while ago with a rose in his button- 
hole. ‘‘ Where do you suppose it came from ?" said he toa brother 
lawyer who was admiring it. The latter looked up and down the 
entire length of the questioner, and with great deliberation re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Why, I suppose it grew there!” 


‘‘ WHat side of the street do you live on, Mrs. Kipple ?” asked 
& counsel, cross-examining a witness. ‘On either side of it. If 
you ee crease it’s on the right side; if you go the other way, it’s 
on the left. 


A poor old rheumatic lady said to her physician, ‘Oh, doctor, 
doctor, I suffer so much with my hands and feet!” “ Be patient, 
dear madame,” he soothingly responded ; ‘‘you’d probably suffer 
& great deal more witnout them.” 


THERE is nothing that so takes tho starch out of a young man 
who has been wedded about a year as to have to go to a shop 
where there is a girl that he used to keep company with, and in- 
quire for thoso large-sized safety-pins. 


“WHAT are you doing out thore, my daughter, in the night 
dew ?” said tho kindly old gentleman on the piazza. “ Practicing 
fencing,” was the sweet reply, as sie leaned over the pickets till 
her face was dreadfully close to Walliam’s. . 


As a party of gentlemen and ladies were climbing to the top of 
a high church-tower one hot day, a gentleman remarked, “ This is 
rather @ Spiral flight of steps.” To which a lady rejoined, “ Yes, 
perspiral,’”’ and she wiped her brow as she spoke. 


Mapime, who is of great embonpoint, asks her husband in 
what character she shall attend the masquerade. ‘As a captive 
balloon,” he said. ‘ How must I dress that character ?” “ Simply 
by tying a string to your foot,” answered the fellow. 


PERORATION Of the Spartan uncle's lecture to his scapegrace 
nephew: ‘‘ Finally, sirrab, you should endeavor to understand 
that it is infinitely better, instead of making pledges you always 
break, to make no promises at all—and keep them.” 


‘‘ Way do guns burst ?” asks a contemporary, and then devotes 
nearly a column to answering the question. Guns burst because 
powder is Ack intothem. You might use a gun seven hundred 
years and it wouldn't burst if you kept powder out of it. 


SUsPIcIon.—A jealous man, testifying in a lawsuit that he had 
a suspicion with regard to a certain matter, was asked what a 
suspicion is, to which he replied: “ It is a feeling that impuls one 
to find out something which he doesn’t wish to know.” 


A ctrL in Dublin struck her croquet partner on the head with 
the mallet; brain fever set in, and the young man nearly died. 
The girl was kept under arrest until his recovery, and when he 
got well she married him, and now he’s sorry he didn’t die. 


CHILD (searcely three years old) looking wistfully at a diminu- 
tive pie. Mother: ‘Meta, I want you to save your nice pie so 
your papa can see it when he comes home.” Child (looking still 
more wistfully) : ‘‘ I sink I could tell papa oxactly how it looks.” 


‘* PRISONER at tho bar,” sald tho judgo, “is there anything you 
wish to say before sentence is passed upon you ?” The prisoner 
looked wistfully toward the door, and remarked that he would 
like to say good-evening, if it would be agreeable to the company. 


An old lady visiting the Antiquarian Museum in Edinburgh 
the other day, on inspecting the old weapons very earnestly, and 
failing to find what she was apparently looking lee asked a vis- 
itor if he could tell her whereabouts they kept the Ax of the 
Apostics. 


L-aRK-ISHNESS.— First Young Lady: “I hate this horrid walk- 
ing—woe look just like the animals coming out of Noah’s Ark.” 
Second; ‘‘ Ark-adian bliss compared to this, Maud; they had a 
gentleman to see them out. Noah would be devidedly preferable 
to Miss McStinger.” 


THE THING HE WANTED.—A father was consulting a friend as 
to how he could frustrate the anticipated clopement of his son 
with a girl whom the old man disliked, and the friend said: “I 
have fit! I’ve a first-rate idea.” ‘* Well,” responded the old gen- 
tleman, “a frustrade idea Is just the thing I want.” 


MarrraGe ala mode: Old Gunnybags: ‘‘80 you want to marry 
my duughter, eh? Well, sir, what are your expectations, sir ? 
Young Sharpey: “ Well, I expect that you'll do the handsome thing 
in the way of a marriage gift, and that will last us until you drop 
off—and then, of course, you will make your will in our favor.” 


PREFERRED Grace.—“ If you marry Grace,” exclaimed an {rate 
father to his son, ‘‘I will cut you off without a cent, and you 
won't have s0 muchas a piece of aii to boil inthe pot.” ‘ Well,” 
replied the young man, ‘‘ Grace before meat.” And he immedi- 
ately wont in search of a minister. 


Tue actress Malibran, after singing the rond» of “ La 8onnam- 
bula” on one occasion, ended with a three-octave trill. She 
worked hard to get that trill, it seems, for being Soe pentee upon 
it, she replied: “Oh, I sought it long enough. For a month I 
have been running after it. I chased it every where—when arrang- 
ing my hair, when dressing myself, and I found it at last one 
morning in the toe of my slipper !” 


A wavy being asked why plain girls often get married sooner 
than handsome ones, replied that {t was “ mainly owing to the 
tact of the plain girls and the vanity and want of tact on the part 
of men.” ‘How do you make that out ?” asked a gentleman. 
“In this way.” answered the lady: “the plain girls flatter the 
men, and so please their vanity; while the handsome ones wait to 
be flattered by the men, who haven't tho tact to do it.” 
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